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SECTION  I'AGH 

!300  Preliminary  :    Points  of    Reminder  and  of  Connection  with  0 

Previous    History,    and    of    Suggestion   and    Explanation 

Touching  the  History  Covered  by  this  Volume. 
20 1  The  Books  Included  in  this  Volume  :  Collectively  ;  Joshua  ;  23 

Judges  ;  First  and   Second  Samuel  ;    Kings  ;    Chronicles. 

The  Chronology. 

503  Divine  Commission  to  Joshua.     Jofihua  1  : 1-9.  33 
90St             Sending  of  Spies  to  Jericho.     Joshua  2 :  1-24.  42 

504  Preparation  for  Movement-     Advance  to  the  Jordan.    Joshua  40 

1  :  10-18  ;  3  :  1-5. 
dOd  Passage  of  the  Jordan.     Joshua  3  :  G-17  ;  4 :  1-24.  4S) 

!306  The  Covenant  Renewed,  with  Circumcision  and  the  Passover.  55 

The  Angel-Jehovah  Appears  to  Joshua.     Joshua  5  : 1-15. 
207  Fall  and  Destruction  of  Jericho.     Joshua  6  :  1-27.  CO 

d08  Extermination   of    the    Idolatrous    Cities   of    Canaan.      Its  07 

Justification  from  Various  Points  of  View. 

309  Achan's  Sacrilegious  Theft.     Israel's  Defeat  at  Ai.     Achan's  73 

Punishment.     Taking  of  Ai.     Joshua  7  :  1-26  ;  8  :  1-2'J. 

■310  The  Tribes  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim.     Joshtia  8  :  30-35.  83 

311  Successful  Craft  of  the  Gibeonites.     Joshua  9 : 1-27 .  S9 

313  Battle  of  Beth-Horon,   and   Conquest  of  Southern  Canaan.  !t4 

Joshua  10  : 1-43. 

313  Conquest  of  Northern  Canaan.    Jo.s/«/rt  11  : 1-23  ;  12  : 1-24.  101 

314  The    Land    of    Canaan  :    Topography    and    Characteristics.  108 

Adaptation.     Ancient  Peoples.     Typical  Aspect. 

315  Distribution  by  Lot   to  tlie  Nine  and  a  Half  Tribes.     The  120 

Tabernacle  at  Shiloli.  Joshua  13  :  1-33  ;  14  : 1-5  ;  15  : 
1-12,  20-63  ;   16  :  1-10  ;  17  :  1-18  ;  18  :  1-28  ;  I'J  :  1-49,  51. 

316  Caleb's    Inlieritance,       Inlieritance    of    Joshua.     Cities    of  131 

Refuge  Assigned.  Thirteen  Priestly  Cities.  Forty-eight 
Cities  of  Levites.  Joshua  14  :  6-15  ;  15  :  13-19  ;  19  :  49, 
50  ;  20  : 1-9  ;  21  : 1-45.     Judges  1  :  10-15. 

31 7  Return  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes.     Joshua  22  :  1-34.  141 

318  Parting  Addresses  of  Joshua.     Israel's  Renewal  of  Covenant  ]48 

with  JEHOVA^.  Death  and  Character  of  Joshua. 
Joshua  23  : 1-16  ;  24  : 1-33.     Judges  2  :  6-10. 

319  The  Judges  and   their  Times.     Partial  Conquests.     Reproof  159 

of  the  Angel  Jehovah.  Repentance  at  Bochim.  Epitome 
of  Israel's  History.  Judges  1  :  1-9,  16-36  ;  2  : 1-5, 11-23  ; 
3  : 1-4. 

330  Micah  and  liis  Priest.     Migration  of  Danites.     Theft  of  Mi-  167 

cab's  Gods  and  Priest.  Settlement  in  Laish,  and  Estab- 
lishment of  Idolatry.     Judges  17  :  1-13  :  18  :  1-31. 

331  The  Grime  at  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.     The  Tribe  almost  Ex-  172 

terminated.     Judges  19  :  1-30  ;   20  : 1-48  ;  21  : 1-25. 

333  Othniel,  Ehud,  and  Shamgar.     Judges  3  :  o-31.  177 
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SiSSt  I>cli\eranoo  nmlpr   Dohorali    and    Barak.     Jael    and  Sisera.  IHi 

Sonjj;  of  Deborah.     Jiu/t/i's  4  :  l-"^4  ;  5  : 1-31. 
S^l  Ts'aoiiii  and  Kutli.     Ki^turn  from  Moab  to  Bethlehem.     Rutli  UKJ 

(ilean.s  in  the  Field  of  Boaz.     Jiuth  1  : 1-22  ;  2  :  1-23. 

S^.'i  liuth's  Claim  Recognized  by  Boaz.     Marriage  of  Boaz  and  201 

Ruth.      T.ineage  of  David.     Jiii/h  3  : 1-18  ;  4  :  1-22. 
3t24»  Servitude  under  Midianites.     (iideoii.    Tliirty-two  Thousand  20G 

sifted  to  Three  Hundred.     Judges  C  :  1-40  ;  7  :  1-8. 

9i37  Flight  of  the  Midianites.    Their  Destruction  by  the  Gathered  215 

Tribes  of  the  North.  Incidents  that  Followed.  Gideon's 
Subsequent  History.     Judges  1  :  [t-25  ;  8  :  1-32. 

SS8  Abimelech  Jlade  King  by  Siiechemites.     Fable  and  Curse  of  222 

Jotliam.  Abimelech  and  the  Men  of  Shechem  Destroyed. 
Judges  8   :  33-35  ;  9  :  1-57. 

^•£9  Tola    and  Jair.     Servitude  under   the   Ammonites.     Jeph-  227 

thalr's  Victory  and  Vovi'.  Conflict  with  Ephraim.  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  Judges  10  :  1-18;  11  :  1-40;  12  : 
1-15. 

aaO  The  Angel  Jehovah  Appears   to   Manoah's  Wife.      Birth   of  233 

Samson.  His  Marriage  and  E.xploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines.    Judges  13  :  1-25  ;  14  :  1-20  ;  15  :  1-8. 

3Jl  1  Samson  Slays  a  Thousand  Philistines.    Delilah.    Capture  and  240 

Imprisonment  ;  Repentance  and  Final  Victory.  Death, 
Burial,  and  Character.     Judges  15  :  9-20  ;   16  :  1-31. 

«a;2  Birth    of    Samuel.     Song    of    Hannah.     1  Sam.   1  :  1-28 ;  246 

2  :  1-11. 

S3:t  Baseness  of  Eli's  Sons.     Eli's  Forewarning  of  Punishment.  253 

Call  of  Samuel,  and  his  Establishment  as  the  First  Prophet 
in  Israel.      1  Sam.  2  :  12-36  ;  3  :  1-21  ;  4  :  1. 

«a4  Philistine  Capture  of  the  Ark.     Death  of  Eli.     The  Ark  and  259 

Dagon.  Punishment  of  Cities  Holding  the  Ark.  Return 
of  the  Ark.     1  Sam.  4  : 1-22  ;  5  : 1-12  ;  6  : 1-21  ;   7  :  1. 

9:t>>  Twenty  Years'  Servitude  to  Philistines.     Repentance  under  264 

Samuel's  Appeals.  At  his  Intercession  God  Gives  Israel 
Decisive  Victory.  Twenty  Years  of  Samuel's  Judgeship. 
Israel  Asks  a  King.     1  Sam.  7  :  2-17  ;  8  :  1-22. 

SJltt  Saul  anointed  bv  Samuel.     Receives  the  Prophetic    Spirit.  271 

Schools  of  the  "Prophets.     1  Sam.  9  :  1-27  ;  10  :  1-16. 

«:I7  Public    Election   of   Saul  as  King.     His   Victory   over  the  276 

Ammonites.     1  Sam.  10  :  17-27  ;  11  ;  1-13. 

S3S  Saul's  King.ship  Confirmed.      Samuel's  Address  at  the  Sur-  281 

render  of  his  Judgeship.      1   Sam.  11   :  14,  15  ;  12  :  1-25. 

9;iW  (Jathering  of  Philistines.     Saul's  First  Disobedience.     Jon-  285 

athan's  Devout  (Jourage  Leads  to  a  Divine  Discomfiture  of 
the  Philistine  Hosts.  Saul's  Rash  Oath  and  its  Conse- 
quences     1  Sam.  13  :  1-23  ;  14  :  1-46. 

S40  Commission    to  Destroy  Amalek.  •  Saul's  Second  Disobedi-  291 

ence.    Final  Rejection.     1  Sam.  14  :  47-52  ;  15  : 1-35. 

«41  David  Anointed  by  Samuel.     Saul  Troubled  by  an  Evil  Spir-  297 

it.     Soothed  by  David's  Harp.     1  Sam.  16  :  1-23. 

«l*2  David  and  Goliath.    Jonathan  and  David.    1  Sam.  17  :  1-58  ;  301 

18  :  1-0. 
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"343  David's   Successes,   and    Saul's  Murderous    Pursuit.     David  308 

Escapes  to  Samuel.  Saul's  Messengers  and  Saul  Con- 
strained to  Prophesy.     1  S'am.  18  :  6-30  ;  19  :  1-24. 

344:  David  with  Jonathan.     Plans  of   Protection    against    Saul.  .'513 

Their  Parting.     1  Sam.  20  :  1-42. 

'S45  David  Flees  to  Ahimelech,  then  to  Achish,  of  Gath,  and  to  317 

the  Cave  of  Adullam.     1  Sam.  21  :  1-15  ;  22  :  1,  2. 

1246.  David  goes  to  Moab,  and  to  the  Forest  of  Hereth.    Slaughter  320 

of  Ahimelech,  the  Priests  and  the  People  of  Nob.  David 
Saves  Keilah.     1  Sam.  22  :  3-23  ;  23  :  1-13. 

247  In  the  Wilderness  of   Ziph,  Jonathan  Seeks  David.     Their  323 

Parting  Covenant.  Saul  Surrounds  David's  Band  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Maon.  Called  Back  to  Repel  a  Philistine 
Raid.     David  at  Engedi.     1  Sain.  23  :  14-29. 

248  Saul  in  the  Cave  at  Engedi.     His  Colloquy  with  David,  and  327 

Seeming  Repentance.     1  Sam.  24  :  1-22. 

249  Death  of  Samuel.     Story  of  Nabal  and  Abigail.     1  Sam.  25  :  331 

1-44. 

^oO  Saul's  Final  Pursuit  of  David.     David  Enters  his  Camp  by  33iJ 

Night.     His  Last  Colloquy  with  Saul.     1  Sam.  26  :  1-25. 

Sol  David  Flees  again  to  the   Philistine  King,  who  Gives  him  339 

Ziklag.  Released  from  Military  Service  against  Saul. 
1  Sam.  27  :  1-12  ;  28  :  1,  2  ;  29  :  2-11. 

232  Ziklag  Raided  by  Amalekites.     David  Destroys  Invaders,  and  343 

Recovers  Wives  and  Spoil.     1  Sam.  30  : 1-31. 

253  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor.     1  Sam.  28  : 3,  5-25.  346 

254  Saul  and  his  Sons  Slain  on  Gilboa  by  the  Philistines.    1  Sam..  350 

28  : 4  ;  29  : 1  ;  31  : 1-13.     1  Chron.  10  :  13,  14. 

255  David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.     2  Sam.  1  :  1-27.  357 

256  David  Anointed  at  Hebron  as  King  over  Judah.    Ishbosheth      •       361 

Made  King  over  Israel  by  Abner.  Conflict  of  Forces  un- 
der Abner  and  Joab.     2  Sam.  2  : 1-32. 

257  Abner  Brings  over  all   Israel  to  David,  and  is  Murdered  by  365 

Joab.      Assassination   of   Ishbosheth.      2   Sam.   3  : 1-39  ; 

4  : 1-12. 

258  David's  Third  Anointing,  at  Hebron,  as  King  over  all  Israel,  369 

by  a  Great  Host  from  all  the  Tribes.  Jerusalem  Made  his 
Capital.     2  Sam.  5  :  1-10.     1  C/iroii.  11  :  1-9  ;  12  :  23-40. 

259  "  Names  of  the  Mighty  Men  whom  David  Had,"  and  Some  372 

of  their   Heroic  ""Deeds.       2  Sam.  21  :  15-22  ;    23  :  8-39. 

1  Chron.  11  :  10-47  ;  12  :  1-22  ;  20  :  4-8. 

260  David's  Palace  and   Family.     His  Double  Victory  over  the  375 

Philistines.      Kindness  to  the  Son  of  Jonathan.     2  Sam. 

5  :  11-25  ;  9  :  1-13.     1  Clirun.  14  :  1-17. 

261  The  Ark  Removed  from   Kirjath-Jearim.      Uzzah  Smitten.  379 

It  Remains  Three  Months  with  Obed-Edom.  Taken  to 
Jerusalem.      David's    Psalm    for   the    First    Song-Service. 

2  Sam..  6  :  1-23.     1  Chron.  13  : 1-14  ;  15  :  1-29  ;  16  :  1-43. 

262  David's    Desire  to  Build  a  House   for   JEHOVAH.     God's  385 

Message  by  Nathan.  The  Great  Covenant  Promise.  Da- 
vid's Grateful  Praise  and  Prayer.  2  Sam.  7  :  1-29.  1 
Chron.   17  :  1-27. 
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3l»!t  I>iivi(l"s   X'ictories   over  Pliilistia,   Moah,    Syriii,  and    Edom.  39;j 

(iatlRTL'd  Treasure  Dedieateil  to  (iod's  House.  His  Wise, 
Just  Keigii.  Civil  Uttiuers.  'Z  Sum.  8:1-1(5;  1  Cliroit. 
18  :  1-17. 

9C  I  ()ri;auizati()ii  of  the  Kingdom  :  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  Tri-  397 

bal,  and  for  Kevenue.     1  Vlinm.  chapters  "23-27. 

t26>>  l>avid'3  Song  of  Thanksgiving  for  Deliverances  and  for  the  4(»0 

Establishment  of  his  Kingdom.     2  Sam.  'ii  :  1-51. 

30A  War  with  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians.     First  Victory  un-  405 

der  Joab.     Second  Hattle  with  Svrians  and  Victorv  under 

David.     2  Sam.  10  :  1-1!).      1  C/t'njn.  19  :  19. 
S07  David's  Great  and   Manifold  Crimes.     2  ,SV«»t.  11  :  1-27.     1  4(i9 

(7iruH.  20  :  1. 
)968  Nathan's  Parable  and  Message  from  God  to  David.     David's  415 

Kci)entance.     Sickness  and  Death  of  Bathsheba's  Child. 

2  Sam.  12  :  1-25. 

369  Capture  of  Rabbah.    Amnon  and  Tamar.     Murder  of  Amnon  42:> 

and  Flight  of  Absalom.  Absalom's  Recall,  and  Subsequent 
Restoration  to  David's  Favor.  2  Sam.  12  :  20-31  ;  13  : 
1-39  ;  14  : 1-33.     1  Chron.  20  :  1-3. 

*i70  Absalom's   Successful  Conspiracy.     David  Goes  Forth  from  431 

.Jerusalem.     2  Sam.  15  : 1-29. 

271  Incidents   of   David's    Departure:    Hushai ;    Ziba  ;    Shimei.  43.") 

2  Sam.  15 : 30-37 ;  10 :  1-14. 

27rJ  Ahithophel  and  Hushai  at  Absalom's  Council  Chamber.    Sui-  439 

cide  of  Ahithophel.     2  Sam.  10  :  15-23  ;   17  :  1-23. 

S73  David    at    Mahanaim.     An   Army   Organized    under    Joab.  443 

Absalom's  Host  Smitten  by  David's  Army.  Absalom, 
Caught  in  a  Great  Oak,  is  Slain  by  Joab.  David's  La- 
ment over  Absalom.     2  Sam.  IT  :  24-29  ;  18  :  l-;53. 

274  Incidents  Preceding  and  Following  David's  Return  to  Jeru-  450 

salem.     2  Sam.  19  :  1-40. 

27«'>  Rebellion  under  Sheba.     Amasa  Murdered  bv  Joab.     Sheba  45'". 

Slain.     2  Sam.  19  :  41-43  ;  2o  :  1-20. 

276  A  Three  Years'  Famine  for  Saul's  Massacre  of  the  Gibeonites.  459 

The  Execution  of  Saul's  Sons.  Rizpah's  Months  of  Watch- 
ing Beside  the  Dead.     2  Sam.  21  :  1-14. 

277  Sinful   Numbering  of  Israel.     Its  Punishment  by  Pestilence  4G4 

Stayed  at  David's  Repentance.  Moriah,  the  Place  of  hia 
Accepted  Sacrifice,  Appointed  as  the  Site  of  the  Future 
Temple.     2  Sam.  24  :  1-25.     1  ('/iron.  21  :  1-30  :  22  : 1. 

278  Adonijah's  Conspiracy.     Solomon  Anointed  and  Proclaimed  473 

King.     1  Alng.<<  1  :"  1-53.     1  Chro)i.  23  :  I. 

279  David's  Preparations  for  the  Temple.     Charges  to  Solomon.  478 

1  Kiii(/.'<  2  :  1-9.      1    CJiroii.    22  :2-10  ;    23  :  1  ;  28  :  11-21. 

2e»0  David's  Farewell  Address  to  the  Assembled  Representatives  486 

of  the  Nation.  He  Urges  Obedience  to  God's  Command- 
ments, and  a  Hearty  Co-operation  with  Solomon  in  the 
Building  of  the  Lord's  House.  Solomon  is  Formally 
Acknowledged  and  again  Anointed  King.  1  Chron.  22  : 
17-19  ;  28  :  1-10  :    29  :    1-22. 

281  The   Last  Words   of    David.     A    Prophecy  of   Messiah,  the  493 

Perfect,  Universal,  and  Eternal  King.     2  Sam.  23  : 1-7. 
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S83  Death  of  David.     Elements  and  Effects  of  his  Character  and  500 

Life  Work.     1  Kings  :i  :  10,  11.     1  Chrou.  29  :  26-30. 

S83  Solomon's   Choice   of    Wisdom.     Discernment   of   the    True  510 

Mother.  1  Chron.  29  :  23-25.  2  Chron.  1  :  1-13.  1 
Kings  3  :  4-28. 

284  Punishment  of  Adonijah,  Joab,   Abiathar,  and    Shimei.     1  519 

Kings  2  :  12—46. 

285  Solomon's  Preparation  for  Building  the  Temple.     1  Kings  525 

5  : 1-18.     2  OhroH.  2  :  1-18. 

286  Construction  of  tlie  Temple,  its  Courts,  and  the  Entire  Fur-  532 

niture  Connected  with  its  Ritual  and  Worship.     1  Kings 

6  : 1-38  ;  7  :  13-51.     2  Chron.  3  :  1-17  ;  4  : 1-22  ;  5  :  1. 

387  The  Great  Assembly  Convoked.     The  Ark  Placed  in  the  Holy  546 

of  Holies.  Consecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  Glory 
Cloud.  Its  Dedication  bv  Solomon.  His  Address  to  the 
People.     1  Kings  8  :  1-2L     2  Chron.  5  :  2-14  ;  6  :  1-11. 

288  Solomon's  Prayer  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.     1  Kings  552 

8  :  22-53.     2  Chron.  6  :  12-42. 

289  Fire    Consumes    the    Sacrifices.      Israel    AV'orships    and  the  559 
•    Levite  Choirs  Praise.     Solomon's  Prayer  of  Blessing.     Days 

of  Festal  Gladness  Following  Days  of  Dedication.  1  Kings 
8  :  54-66.     2  Chron.  7  :  1-10. 

290  (Tses  and  Significance  of  the  Temple  Structure,  its  Courts,  564 

and  their  Furniture ;  with  Suggestions  Touching  the 
Priestly  Ritual  and  Service. 

291  Jehovah's  Answer   to    Solomon's   Prayer.     1  Kings  9  :  1-9.  574 

2  Chron.  7  :  11-22. 

292  Building  of  Solomon's  Palace  ;  Various  Structures  included  579 

in  it.  Solomon's  Regard  to  the  Ordinances  of  Worship. 
1  KingsS  :  1-3  ;  7  :  1-12  ;  9  :  24,  25.     2  Chroti.  8  :  11-16. 

293  Cities  Built  by  Solomon.      His  Administrative  Officials,  Ec-  583 

clesiastical.  Military,  and  Civil.  His  Chariots,  Horsemen, 
and  Horses.  1  Kings  4  :  1-19,  22,  23,  26-28  ;  9  :  10-23  ; 
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PRELIMrSTARY  :  POINTS  OF  KEMINDEK  AND  OF  CONNECTION  WITH  PREVIOUS 
HISTORY,  AND  OF  SUGGESTION  AND  EXPLANATION  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY 
COVERED   BY   THIS   VOLUME. 


Truth  is  learned  only  al  the  pure  fountains  of  evi- 
dence. Authority  does  not  create  it ;  dogmatism  rec- 
ommends it  not ;  neither  does  ^nolence  impose  it :  from 
such  task-masters  conscience  retreats,  thai  she  may 
hear  in  the  still  silence  of  her  musings  the  I'oice  of 
Ood.     E.  T.  Filch. 

Familiarize  the  Scripture  to  thyself  by  constant  and 
methodical  exercise  therein.  Order,  as  U  is  the 
mother  of  memory,  so  is  it  a  singular  frievd  to  a 
clear  understanding.  The  generality  of  the  Scripture 
hath  such  a  contexture  and  coherence,  one  part  with 
anolh'r,  that  small  insight  into  it  will  be  gained  by 
reading  it  confusedly,  disorderly  ;  therefore  read  the 
whole  in  Order,     Dr.  Francis  Roberts  (1665). 


We  call  the  Scriptures  a  revelation  ;  in  other 
words,  an  unveiling.  The  Bible  records  were 
given  to  us  to  take  away  the  veil  which  hung  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  between  man  and  God. 
Their  purpose  is  to  reveal  God.  The  actual 
revelation  which  has  been  made  to  us  is  of  God 
in  His  relation  to  the  soul  of  man.  We  are  not 
to  demand,  we  are  not  to  expect,  any  further 
revelation.  Of  the  secrets  of  God's  power  and 
origin  we  are  told  not  a  word.  Such  knowledge 
is  not  for  us.  But  it  does  concern  us  to  know 
of  God's  moral  nature — to  know  that  He  is  all- 
poweFful,  all-  good,  all -loving  ;  and  of  God's 
power,  goodness,  and  love,  the  Bible  is  one  long 
and  continuous  revelation.  The  self-declared 
object  of  the  Scriptures  is  that  men  should  know 
God  and  know  themselves.     Ainger. 

Two  things  distinguish  the  Bible  from  every 
other  book  :  the  view  it  gives  us  of  man,  and  the 
view  it  gives  us  of  God.     The  one  is  so  human, 


the  other  so  Divine  ;  the  one  so  exactly  consis- 
tent  with  what  we  ourselves  see  of  man,  the  other 
so  exactly  consistent  with  what  we  ourselves 
should  expect  in  God, — in  other  words,  with  what 
onr  own  conscience,  which  is  God' s  voice  within, 
recognizes  as  worthy  of  God,  and  ratifies  where 
it  conld  not  have  originated.      Vaughan. 

Grandly  the  old  text  harmonizes  with  the  new 
— the  old  is  illuminated  by  the  new  and  the  new 
is  connected  with  the  old  as  part  of  one  sublime 
system,  animated  by  one  spirit,  originated  by 
one  mind,  and  unitedly  filling  up  the  circle  of 
truth  <or  the  salvation  of  men.  Reading  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  New,  we 
are  not  passing  into  another  atmosphere  or  an- 
other region  of  thought  ;  it  is  the  same  ;  the 
same  God,  the  same  Saviour  in  prophecy,  the 
same  Christian  life  and  experience.  Reading 
the  New,  we  see  in  it  only  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Old  ;  the  same  system  more  fully  developed  ; 
the  same  truth  set  forth  in  clear  light.  Thus 
this  whole  Bible  comes  to  the  heart  as  the  living 
Word  of  God,  all  of  it  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  instruction,  for  edification  in 
righteousness.     S.  W.  F. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  one. 
They  have  one  aim  ;  they  treat  of  one  revela- 
tion ;  they  disclose  one  way  of  salvation.  They 
fit  in  together  as  perfectly  as  two  sundered  frag- 
ments of  a  branch  would  fit  together,  with  an 
undesigned  exactness  that  no  human  art  could 
imitate.  The  Old  Testament  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  New,  and  the  New  Testament 
cannot  be  understood  except  in  the  light  of  the 
Old.  As  our  Lord  himself  said,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment testifies  of  him  all  the  way  through.    Christ 
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is  its  main  underlying  tbonglit,  and  no  one 
knowH  how  to  read  tbe  Old  Te:ituiuent  who  does 
not  look  for  ChriHt  everywhere  in  it,     Crosby. 

Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  accepted  a  hom- 
age which  would  huve  exiilled  Hiui  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  God  of  the  Old  Covenant,  a  homage 
which  would  have  p'aced  His  words  in  contra- 
diction of  spirit  and  tendency  with  those  of 
Moses  ond  the  prophet«,  or  which  would  relegate 
miracles  far  back  into  the  dimness  of  the  ancient 
ages,  to  eliminate  them  from  His  own  life  and 
work  All  the  lines  of  the  Old  Testament,  liiw, 
prophecy,  history,  converge  toward  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  fultilH  it  in  every  respect.  To  break  with 
the  one,  therefore,  is  to  break  of  necessity  with 
the  other.  And  if  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
banished  from  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  and 
from  the  bands  of  our  children,  the  New  would 
not  fail  soon  to  follow  it.  And  by  what  would 
it  be  replaced  ?  Are  the  literary  geniuses  of 
modern  times  likely  to  stand  the  future  genera- 
tions in  lien  of  psalter  and  prophets?  They  do 
not,  perhaps,  express  themselves  as  crudely  as 
the  Bible  does.  But  this  is  what  they  do.  They 
skilfully  excite  the  imagination  by  half-veiled 
pictures,  which  inspire  a  taste  for  guilty  pleas- 
ures. And  what  society  is  that  which  they  labor 
at  forming  ?  A  society  of  which  some  one  has 
said  that  "  its  ears  alone  are  chaste. "  No  doubt 
the  hand  of  the  Bible  is  rude  ;  it  rends  all  man- 
ner of  veils,  it  calls  things  by  their  name.  It  is 
disgusting,  men  say.  True,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  wh.v  the  Bible  disgusts  us  with  evil. 
Compare  the  populations  that  possess  the  Bible 
with  those  that  are  deprived  of  it.  See  England, 
— see  America.  The  holiness  of  God  has  found 
its  way  into  the  conscience  of  those  nations. 
The  Bible  is  in  every  band.  The  pure,  frank, 
energetic  glance  of  the  maiden  herself  would  be 
sufficient  to  attest  that  if  she  does  know  evil 
this  knowledge  has  left  in  her  heart  no  trace 
whatever  of  sympathy,  for  she  has  learned  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  holiness.  That  is 
what  the  Bible  does. 

Goethe  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the 
Bible  : — "  It  is  to  its  intrinsic  value  that  the  Bible 
owes  the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  it  is 
held  by  so  many  nations  and  generations.  It-is 
not  only  a  popular  book,  it  is  the  book  of  the 
people.  The  greater  the  intellectual  progress  of 
ages,  the  more  fully  possible  will  it  also  become 
to  employ  the  Bible  both  as  the  foundation  and 
as  the  instrument  of  education— of  that  educa- 
tion by  which  not  pedants,  but  truly  wise  men 
are  formed.  Take  the  Bible,  book  after  book, 
and  yon  will  find  that  this  Book  of  books  has 
been  given  us  in  order  that,  in  contact  with  it, 


08  with  a  new  world,  we  may  study,  enlighten, 
and  develop  ourselves."  "  When,"  says  he,  in 
speaking  of  his  youth,  "  my  imagination,  ever 
active,  bore  me  away,  now  hither,  now  thither, 
and  when  all  this  blending  of  histor}-and  fable, 
of  mythology  and  religion,  threatened  to  nnset- 
tie  my  mind,  gladly  then  did  I  flee  toward  those 
Eastern  countries  ;  I  buried  myself  in  the  first 
books  of  Moses,  and  there,  amidst  those  wan- 
dering tribes,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  the 
grandest  of  solitudes  and  in  the  grandest  of  so- 
cieties." Such  is  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  modern  writers,  of  a  man  whom 
no  particular  religious  sympathy  led  to  the 
Bible.  This  appreciation  was  the  result  of  his 
moral  conscience,  of  bis  literary  taste,  and  of 
his  common  sense.     Godet. 


The  hisiory  of  the  Israelitish  people,  as  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  needs  now  more  than 
ever  to  be  made  familiar,  not  only  as  exhibiting 
the  divine  guidance  of  a  chosen  race,  with  the 
constant  revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of 
God  which  it  involves,  and  also  as  containing 
the  setting  in  which  prophecy  is  put  and  exhib- 
iting the  relations  in  which  it  was  uttered,  but 
as  furnishing  the  means  of  judging  of  the  valid- 
ity of  many  objections  which  have  been  recently 
urged.  The  best  refutation  of  not  a  few  of  the 
strange  and  distorted  representations  of  sacred 
history  now  persistently  made,  is  the  history  it- 
sel  f  -     D'ty. 

The  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  a 
part  of  revealed  religion,  but  it  is  because  they 
are  the  record  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind  and 
the  will  of  God  which  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the 
life  of  nations  and  the  course  of  history.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  instructing  us  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative concerning  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
government,  the  inherent  might  of  right,  the  ir- 
resistible prevalence  in  the  long  run  of  good 
over  evil,  the  tendency  of  selfishness  and  wrong 
to  sap  the  vitality  and  undermine  the  fair  pros- 
perity and  strength  of  nations  and  the  like  ;  but 
these  are  principles  which  are  not  simply  con- 
tained and  taught  for  the  first  time  in  the  pages 
of  a  book,  they  are  interwoven  into  the  life  of 
humanity.     Caird. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament 
Records  is  to  recount  the  origin  of  God's  cove- 
nant with  men,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
a  kingdom  among  men  upon  the  basis  of  that 
covenant.  These  Records  impressively  disclose 
the  principles  of  the  Divine  administration, 
i.e.,  the  laws  governing  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  methods  of  Divine  acceptance  and 
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favor,  as  conveyed  through  specific  moral  com- 
mandmeate,  through  tha  temporary  aid  of  cere- 
monial and  type,  through  prophecy,  anO,  not 
least,  through  national  and  personal  history.  In 
this  view  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  we  find 
their  inestimable  value.  Covering  a  wide  reach 
of  time,  and   including  a  vast  range  of  circum- 

ince  and  incident,  they  furnish  abundant  op- 
portunity to  illustrate  God's  method  of  acting  ; 
they  unfold  fully  the  great  principles  of  His  law 
and  grace,  by  their  minute  application  of  these 
principles  to  varying  events,  and  to  differing 
human  characters  and  conduct.  In  this  view, 
as  replete  with  suggested  counsel,  encourage- 
ment, and  warning,  for  the  practical  questions 
of  life,  a  thoughtful  pulpit  teacher  recently 
characterized  these  inspired  Histories  as  "  the 
Gospel  of  Providence  ;"  and  justly,  since  Provi- 
dence is  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  God's  gra- 
cious administration.  And  in  this  view,  let  it 
be  remembeied,  the  worth  and  usefulness  of 
this  Old  Testament  Gospel  are  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  tho  New,  of  which  it  is  the  needful 
complement.     B. 

One  marked  feature  pervades  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  that  history  is  made  the 
medimn  of  religi  jus  instruction.  That  would  be 
a  most  narrow  and  mistaken  view  of  the  matter. 
It  is  that  religion  is  shown  u,3  the  soul  of  his- 
tory ;  the  supreme  reality  and  central  power  in 
human  affairs  ;  the  deepest  foundation  of  human 
life.  E  R.  Condtr. The  Old  Testament  his- 
tories do  not  contain  history  as  such,  but  a  selec- 
tion of  hisloricil  fads  made  in  accordance  with  a 
determinate  philosophy  of  history.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  chosen  people  to  be  conscious 
from  the  first  of  the  purport  of  their  national 
vicissitudes,  and  to  believe  in  a  Providence  who 
not  only  held  a'l  the  threads  which  made  up  the 
patterns  of  their  life,  but  who  had  al.so  revealed 
to  them  tho  general  features  of  that  pattern. 
The  words  of  the  original  covenant  made  amid 
flame  and  trumpet  and  lightning,  had  been  fre- 
quently reiterated.  They  knew  that  national 
misfortnne  indicated  national  xnronrf-d'nnri,  and 
national  prosperity  ;t,  national  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine commands.      Cave. 

The  Old  Testament  differs  from  ordinary  his- 
tories in  its  .inhyel,  because  it  is  the  history  of 
the  special  training  and  discipline  of  God's 
chosen  people  :  in  its  method,  because  it  is  "  a 
history  of  facts  as  God  sees  them  referred  to 
their  true  centre  in  Him,  explained  by  His  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  His  workings  within  them  ;" 
or,  in  other  words  its  writers  were  inspired  by 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  discern  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  events,  and  to  relate  such  parts  of  the 


national  history  as  should  truly  set  forth  the 
gradual  evolution  of  God's  purpose  toward  His 
people.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  a 
dispensation  which  was  partial,  progressive, 
preparatory.  It  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
in  view  of  the  great  fact  to  which  it  looked  'or- 
ward.  It  must  be  studied  as  the  record  of  the 
Divine  Preparation  for  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  is  the  central  event  of  the 
world's  history,  the  hope  of  all  humanity,  the 
final  revelation  of  God  to  the  world.  "  It  does 
not  simply  contain  prophecies  of  Christ  :  it  is 
from  first  to  last  a  prophecy  of  Him."  This 
preparation  included  three  main  elements  which 
must  be  carefully  traced  in  each  successive 
epoch  of  Jewish  history  :  (1)  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel  that  it 
might  be  "  the  home"  to  which  in  "  the  fulness 
of  the  times"  God  might  send  His  Son  ;  and  the 
instrument  by  which  the  knowledge  of  God 
might  be  communicated  to  the  world  at  large  : 
(2)  the  gradual  development  under  the  various 
types  of  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King,  of  the 
expectation  of  a  Deliverer  who  should  unite 
in  himseK  all  these  offices,  and  be  at  once  a 
Mediator,  a  Teacher,  a  Monarch  :  (3)  God's  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  Himself,  "  in  many  parts 
and  in  many  fashions,"  that  men  might  at  length 
be  enabled  to  recognize  "the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of -Jesus 
Christ."     A.  F.  K. 

The  Hebrew  historians  wrote  straight  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  Remember  God  and 
righteousness,  is  the  moral  of  their  every  page. 
They  never  wrote  history  for  mere  history's 
sake,  nor  biography  for  biography's  sake.  They 
wrote  national  history,  for  they  had  a  great  mis- 
sion to  the  national  mind  and  heart  ;  but  they 
wrote  their  national  history  largely  in  biograph- 
ical guise,  for  they  had  at  least  as  great  a  mis- 
sion to  the  individual  heart,  and  sought  their 
effects  through  the  wide  gate  of  personal  sympa- 
thies. They  wrote  to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  wrote  to  each  individual 
soul.      Cable. 


The  God  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  a  being  who 
loves,  with  an  infinite  and  divine  love,  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  who  hates  with  the  intensity 
of  a  being  who  is  holy,  all  iniqnity.  And  it  is 
this  personality  of  God,  which  is  so  vividly  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  imparts 
to  that  book  its  peculiar  charm  and  interest. 
We  feel  silenced  and  awed  in  the  presence  of 
the  existence  and  personality  of  such  a  God. 
The  history  of  Israel  becomes  in  our  sight  pro- 
foundly interesting.     It  becomes  a  wonderfully 
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real  history.  The  Bcenes  which  the  Old  Testa- 
lueut  preueut  to  us  for  our  Btudy  and  profit  iirc 
all  aglow  with  the  vividnesb,  pietureHiiUL'ness, 
and  brilliancy  of  great  events  wliereiu  we  see, 
as  though  i>ortrayt'd  iu. massive  outlines,  and  in 
splendor  and  rieliiiess  and  strength  of  coloring, 
(he  tumultuous  warring,  disloyal,  and  sinning 
hte  of  nations  and  individuals.  We  see,  iu 
these  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  flash- 
ing armor  of  ho.sts  tramping  to  battle,  the  gleam 
of  swords  and  spears  on  crimson  fields  and 
mountains,  the  stately  and  splendid  procession 
of  kings  and  armies, — scenes  of  war  and  peace, 
sorrow  and  joy,  glorious  reward  and  terrible 
punishment.  And  from  amid  these  scenes,  so 
intensely  graphic  in  their  nature,  there  rises  in 
majesty,  limitless  power,  mercy  and  holiness. 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  rewarder  of  those  who  love  and  diligently 
seek  him,  and  the  punisher  of  those  who  dis- 
obey him.  If  there  is  one  single  truth  which 
thoae  striking  scenes  impress  upon  our  minds,  it 
is  the  great  and  solemn  truth  that  there  is  a 
persoual  God  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  eye- 
lids try  Uie  children  of  men.     ,!)'.  A.  Harlow. 

Moses  taught  his  countrymen  that  God  had 
conferred  upon  them  the  highest  prize  which 
man  can  conceive,  freely  and  without  any  merit 
on  their  part.  When  they  were  bondsmen  of 
Pharaoh,  Ue  claimed  them  as  His  servants  ; 
when  they  trembled  before  the  powers  of  the 
visible  world.  He  showed  them  that  these  powers 
were  His  instrumeuts,  and  that  He  used  them 
for  their  good  ;  when  they  fancied  that  the  Ruler 
of  the  world  was  indifferent  to  them  or  hated 
them,  He  proved  that  He  was  watching  over 
them  and  caring  for  them,  even  iu  their  mean- 
est condition,  though  they  were  not  thinking 
at  all  of  Him  ;  when  they  supposed  that  He 
was  capricious.  He  proved  to  them  the  even- 
ness, regularity,  equity  of  His  government  ; 
when  they  fancied  that  He  was  unmerciful.  He 
declared  Himself  as  the  Lord  God,  forgiving 
iniijuity,  and  transgression,  and  sin.  This 
knowledge  of  the  living  and  unseen  God,  Moses 
told  his  countrymen,  was  everything.  This 
knowledge  was  the  good  thing  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Source  of  all  Good.  To 
hold  it  fast,  was  to  be  a  nation  ;  to  lose  it,  was 
to  sink  back  into  the  condition  out  of  which 
they  had  been  raised -not  by  their  own  might, 
— and  which  if  they  trusted  in  their  own  might, 
would  assuredly  overtake  them  again.     Maurice. 

And  so  all  through,  this  history  places  in  bold 
contrast  God's  mviehlove  and  Israel's  little  love, 
his  faithfulness  and  their  "little  faith,"  his 
coDBtancy  and  their  fickleness,  bis  holineas  and 


their  vileness,  their  proTocations  and  his  long- 
suffering.  And  yet  he  upbraids  not.  He  speaks) 
in  righteousness,  which  is  as  necessary  to  their 
blessedness  as  is  the  love  itself.  Such  is  the 
God  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  He  will  main- 
tain equally  and  always  righteousness  that  can- 
not he  tainted,  faithfulness  that  cannot  fail,  and 
love  which  cannot  bo  quenched.  Hajipy  are 
we,  who,  knowing  that  our  salvation  through 
the  blood  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  our 
acceptance  "in  the  Beloved"  is  eternally  se- 
cured, can  welcome  the  living  and  powerful  word, 
in  its  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
its  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.     An. 

Thus  we  learn  the  vahie  of  the  Old  Testament 
liLstories  in  illustrating  God's  method  of  acting, 
in  unfolding  the  great  principles  of  His  law  and 
grace  by  minute  applications  to  persons  and 
events  ;  that  is,  their  value  as  revealing  the  char- 
acter and  heart  of  God,  through  these  particu- 
lars of  His  working.  But  not  less  valuable  are 
these  Old  Testament  histories  in  the  superior 
means  they  afford  for  the  calm  study  and  accu- 
rate comprehension  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct. Our  own  observation,  or  even  experience, 
is  necessarily  imperfect  and  partial,  so  that  we 
cannot  certainly  discern  vtolice  as  acting  in 
others  or  ourselves.  Our  inferences  respecting 
men  are  therefore  defective.  But  these  Bible 
narratives  reveal  motive,  and  open  men's  hearts 
to  our  view  ;  we  can  study  men  dispassionately, 
and  with  less  liability  to  mistake.  Above  all, 
we  can  better  understand  the  force  and  the  depth 
of  man's  corruptness.  So  it  is  that  the  Old 
Testament  histories  not  only  di.sclose  God's  na- 
ture, but,  better  than  any  other  histories,  reveal 
man's  mixed  character.  On  the  one  side  they 
nnveil  his  natural  selfishness  in  all  its  deform- 
ity and  enormity  ;  and  on  the  other,  his  received 
spiritual  temper  in  its  beauty  and  excellence, 
even  though  imperfect.  And  this  twofold  reve- 
lation, of  God  and  man,  they  make  in  connection 
with  the  wide  range  of  varied  circumstance 
and  incident,  in  which  God  and  man  act  to- 
gether.    B. 

Paul,  1  Cor.  10  :  1-14,  shows  us  the  proper 
use  of  this  historj'.  It  teaches  us  the  corrup- 
tion, perverscness,  and  folly  of  man,  and  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God.  It  shows  us  the 
evil  of  unbelief  and  of  rebellion  ;  the  excellence 
of  submission  to  the  divine  will  ;  and  the  truth, 
power,  and  unchangeableness  of  Jehovah.  This 
part  of  Scripture  discloses  a  true  picture  of  hu- 
man life  ;  of  oiir  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the 
world.  Wliat  les.TOns  ought  we  to  learn  here  of 
vigilance  and  caution  ;  of  patience,  fidelity,  and 
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courage  !  and  what  warnings  against  unbelief 
and  disobedience  !     Jos.  Jones. 

We  can  use  the  Bible  with  deeper  interest  be- 
cause of  the  intensely  human  character  of  its 
narratives.  We  see  human  life  in  its  pages,  and 
trace  human  idiosyncracies  in  the  varieties  ot 
representation,  and  as  "one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  so  this  human  ele- 
ment in  the  Bible  lays  hold  of  men,  and  excites 
in  them  a  greater  interest  in  its  narratives. 
The  careful  reader  also,  by  means  of  these 
variations,  sees  in  stronger  Ught  the  one  spir'tunl 
purpose  running  through  the  whole.  The  great 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  more  conspicuous 
in  its  oneness  and  continuity  by  reason  of  the 
very  diversities  and  sometimes  irreconcilable 
differences  of  the  narrative.  Our  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  is  the  higher  because  we  see  that 
not  one  great  truth  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
attested  by  any  verbal,  chronological,  or  histor- 
ic.U  difficulties.  Admit  them  all,  if  need  be, 
and  the  real  saving  truth  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noonday.  The  dlffi.nulties  in  que-slion  are  a 
means  nf  wholesome  diuipline.  All  historic  studies 
furnish  scope  for  the  exercise  of  caution,  dis- 
crimination, patience,  reticence,  and  suspended 
judgment  because  of  the  necessary  incomplete- 
ness of  all  historic  records.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Bible,  the  more  so  as  we  do  not  al- 
ways know  the  particular  reason  of  the  selection 
or  omission  of  items,  while  we  do  know  that  we 
have  not  a  thou.sandth  part  of  the  actual  events 
associated  with  the  unfolding  in  the  long  line  of 
human  history  of  the  great  purpose  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  light  thrown  on  obscure  passages 
by  advancing  discoveries  is  an  additional  reason 
for  the  exercise  of  patience  and  cautious  reserve. 
God  is  educating  us  in  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  allow  his  revela- 
tion to  man  to  be  incorporated  by  human  hands 
with  narratives  of  events.      C.  Ch'ipman. 


The  Old  Testament  Scripture  combines  two 
forms  of  history — auuals,  and  dramatic  story. 
Annals  are  short,  and  necessarily  somewhat  dry  ; 
but  they  have  the  advantage  of  embracing  much 
in  comparatively  short  compass.  The  dramatic 
story  is  necessarily  diffuse  ;  it  occupies  a  largo 
amount  of  space  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
presenting  a  living  picture — of  bringing  jiast 
events  before  the  reader  as  they  happened  at 
the  time.  If  the  whole  history  of  tlie  Bible  had 
been  in  the  form  of  annals,  it  would  have  been 
very  useful,  but  it  would  have  wanted  human 
interest.  If  it  had  been  all  in  the  dramatic 
form,  it  would  have  occupied  too  much  sjjace. 


63-  the  combination  of  the  two  methods,  we  se- 
cure the  compact  precision  of  the  one,  and  the 
living  interest  of  the  other.     W.  G.  B. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  biblical 
style  in  the  historical  books,  are  simplicity  and 
dignity.  We  often  find  repetition  :  but  yet  the 
sacred  narratives  are  rapid  and  concise  :  they 
are  chiefly  outlines  or  sketches  of  character,  of 
interesting  incidents,  abounding  with  noble  ex- 
pressions, deep  thoughts,  and  exquisite  touches. 
"  The  whole  of  Scripture  history"  (says  Gerard) 
"  is  carried  on  in  a  dramatic  manner,  introduc- 
ing persons  as  speaking  and  conferring  ;  which 
has  great  simplicity,  and  a  great  efiect  in  express- 
ing sentiments,  suited  to  particular  characters, 
whether  good  or  bad."  The  biblical  style,  as 
compared  with  the  classic,  may  be  called  sen- 
tentious. The  Scripture  history  is,  in  fact,  a 
peculiar  sort  of  writing,  partly  biography,  partly 
annals.  It  presents  us  with  a  series  of  historical 
pictures,  both  domestic  and  national.  Events 
are  recorded  ;  but  they  always  stand  connected 
with  moral  elements  and  attributes.  Here,  in 
short,  we  see  the  ways  of  God  in  his  providence 
and  moral  government  ;  and  here  we  see  the 
ways  ot  man.  Almost  every  page  leads  us  to 
examine  a  moral  picture— a  human  being.  The 
language  is  simple,  natural,  terse,  select  :  the 
sentences  are  generally  short.     Jos.  Jones. 

Literary  Study  Auxilhiry  to  the  Religious  Use  of  the 
Bible. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  practical  and  re- 
ligious. Its  great  central  thoughts  relate  to  God 
and  man— the  nature,  love,  and  purposes  of 
God,  and  the  duty  and  true  destiny  of  man. 
The  Bible,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  is  therefore  pre-eminently  the 
book  of  duty.  It  teaches  men  what  God  re- 
quires of  them  and  makes  possible  for  them.  It 
opens  to  mankind  the  meaning  of  their  own  life. 
Disclosing  God's  thoughts  for  man,  it  teaches 
the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  enables  men  to 
discover  and  receive  as  their  own  the  divine 
conception  of  what  they  should  do  and  be.  The 
Bible  is  the  book  of  life.  It  is  comparatively 
oblivious  of  all  sulijects  except  salvation,  char- 
acter, goodness.  Its  great  lessons  and  truths 
relate  to  what  God  has  done  and  is  ever  doing 
to  save  men  to  their  best  possible  selves.  Its 
chief  emphasis,  therefore,  is  always  upon  right- 
eousness, an  inner  life  of  harmony  with  God 
and  of  growing  likeness  in  all  that  is  God-like. 
But  all  these  great  truths  are  set  in  a  historic 
frame-work.  They  are,  in  the  main,  not  in  ab- 
stract but  in  concrete  form.  They  are  woven 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  history,  illustrated 
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and  enforced  in  the  lives  of  iudividimls,  com- 
munities, iiiid  nations.  They  inn  us  pervading 
lu!4sous  through  the  careers  of  men  and  peoples  ; 
they  are  bound  up  in  images  and  Nimillludes.  in 
types  and  symbols  ;  tliey  are  found  in  letters 
and  Rermous  ;  some  of  their  tendcrest  touts 
breatlie  through  poems  and  prayers.  Thus  the 
Bible  presents  to  the  student  of  it  all  the  chief 
types  of  literary  form.  It  must,  to  some  extent, 
be  studied  as  literature,  with  literary  apprecia- 
tion and  with  reference  to  its  literar.v  phenomena 
and  peculiarities,  if  it  is  to  be  intelligently  as 
well  as  devoutly  studied. 

The  religious  use  and  the  literary  study  of  the 
Bible  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  ;  each  should 
be  and  may  be  made  very  helpful  to  the  other. 
The  religious  character  and  value  of  the  Bible 
should  make  its  literary  study  more  earnest  and 
reverent,  while  an  appreciiition  of  the  Bible  as 
history  and  literature  will  more  fully  disclose 
its  meaning  and  emphasize  its  value.  As  relig- 
ion must  be  both  intelligent  and  devout  it  it 
will  produce  the  best  results  in  character  ;  so 
biblical  study,  which  is  so  vitally  related  to  re- 
ligion, should  both  apjireciate  and  reverently 
receive  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
seek  to  understand  the  forms  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  providential  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  those  truths  have  been 
revealed  and  the  historic  agencies  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end.  If  these  two  meth- 
ods of  Bible  study  do  not  react  helpfully  upon 
one  another,  it  can  only  be  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  blind  and  su- 
perstitious, or  because,  on  the  other,  the  literary 
study  of  it  is  cold  and  unappreciative.  It  will 
be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  theology  and  re- 
ligion when  the  Bible  is  more  studied  and  un- 
derstood as  literature.  In  this  way,  truer  con- 
ceptions of  what  the  Bible  is  will  come  to  pre- 
vail. When  the  historical  relations  and  literary 
forms  with  which  its  truths  and  teachings  are 
inseparably  connected  are  butter  appreciated, 
its  true  meaning  and  value  will  be  more  appar- 
ent, interpretations  which  defy  philology  and 
history  alike  will  be  less  frequent  and  persistent, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  far  better  agreement 
among  Christians  respecting  the  essentials  of 
faith  will  be  attained.     Stet-ens. 

Doctrinal  Ttacliin/j  of  the  Old  Teslamen'. 

In  the  Bible,  doctrine  simply  means  teaching, 
whether  of  abstract  truths,  or  of  the  practical 
obligations  of  life.  It  is  delivered  by  the  sacred 
writers  variously  and  informally  by  means  of 
narrative,  poetry,  and  exhortation.  An  excel- 
lent way  of  studying  and  connecting  together 


religious  doctrines  is  that  of  a  Biblical  Theology, 
conducted  on  the  true  historico-critical  method 
which  must  approve  itself  to  an  ago  so  intent  as 
ours  on  the  accurate  exegesis  of  Scripture,  and 
so  deeply  interosled  in  tracing  the  historical 
developments  of  thought  and  faith  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  A  really  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy, while  far  from  despising  the  ancient  creeds 
or  the  modern  logical  systems,  endeavors  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  actual  revelation,  and  to  trace 
the  advancing  development  of  truth  along  the 
lines  of  di»i>cnsatioual  jirogress.  It  is  the  way 
which  brings  out  most  fully  to  view  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  (iod,  and  in  the  end  gives  the  most 
satisfaction  to  our  intelligence,  and  the  most 
firmness  to  our  belief.  The  lines  of  study  must 
of  course  begin  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  We  refuse  to  regard  these  as  a  mere 
literature  of  Judaism.  In  fact,  Judaism,  prop- 
erly so  called,  began  only  in  the  dajs  of  Ezra, 
and  as  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
about  to  close.  That  venerable  canon  is  no 
specini  production  or  property  of  Judaism,  but 
a  record,  through  the  prophets  and  historians 
of  Israel,  of  divine  revelation  in  all  pre-Chris- 
tian times.  Therefore,  an  insight  into  its  teach- 
ings and  forecastings  of  things  to  come  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
later  revelation  enshrined  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Covenant. 

The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  his- 
torical foundation  of  the  New  Testament  doc- 
trine. The  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  under- 
lies and  supports  the  New,  It  not  only  gives 
the  historical  antecedents,  but  it  trains  and 
leads  up  to  the  New  Testament,  and  determines 
the  mould  of  thought.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  sentences  and  clauses  maybe  extracted 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
I  strung  together  in  any  order,  as  proof-texts  of 
Christian  tenets  ;  for  this  would  be  to  ignore 
that  progress  in  revelation  which  the  Bible  it- 
self clearly  and  candidly  avows  It  is  enongh 
to  tind  the  rich  germs  of  Christian  truth  in  the 
Old  Testament.  If  one  asks  for  more,  and  in- 
sists on  reading  mature  doctrine  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Bible,  either  he  must  have  recourse 
to  incessant  allegorical  interpretation,  or  he  in- 
sensibly limits  New  Testament  thought  by  Old 
Testament  conditions.  It  is  most  true  that 
through  all  Scripture  there  is  one  God,  one  pur- 
pose of  mercy  to  mankind,  one  and  the  same 
principle  of  salvation  by  grace  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  who  have  been  siwed, 
from  the  most  remote  ages,  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  personal  Saviour.  It  was  a  good  saying  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Duncan,  "  We  mast  not  tin- 
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saint  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but  we  must  not 
njake  Pentecostal  Cliristians  of  thera."     Ilanna. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  proper 

understanding  of  IToly  Scripture,  or  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  His  dealings  with  His  ancient 
people,  than  to  transport  into  olden  times  the 
full  spiritual  privileges,  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth,  or  even  that  of  right  and  duty,  which  we 
now  enjoy.  It  is  not  to  do  honor,  but  dishon- 
or, to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  overlook  the  educa- 
tional process  of  gradual  development,  which  is 
not  only  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  but  explains 
our  history.  A  miracle  of  might  could,  indeed, 
have  placed  the  age  of  Samuel  on  the  same 
spiritual  level  with  Ihat  of  the  New  Testament, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  communication  of 
the  same  measure  of  truth.  But  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  power  would  have  eliminated  the  mnrcd 
element  in  the  idncational  progress  of  Israel,  with 
the  discipline  of  wisdom,  mercy,  and  truth  which 
it  implied,  and,  indeed,  have  rendered  the  whole 
Old  Testament  history  needless.     A.  E. 

I^bur  Characleristics  of  Old  Testament  Teaching. 

1.  It  res's  always  on  fads  and  events.  Noth- 
ing is  argued  or  deduced  from  abstract  princi- 
ples. God  moves  toward  men,  deals  with  them, 
governs  them  ;  and  all  the  teaching  centres  in 
and  issues  from  transactions  of  God  with  men, 
and  of  men  with  God.  The  question,  whether 
the  accounts  given  of  meetings  and  communica- 
tions between  God  and  man  are  historically 
true,  or  in  some  cases  at  all  events  devout  leg- 
ends, is  a  separate  question  to  be  discussed 
on  its  own  grounds  of  evidence.  But  this  at 
least  is  indisputable  and  reveals  a  profound 
wisdom,  that  the  religious  teaching  grows  upon 
a  stem  of  narrative  ;  (he  doctrine  is  not  de- 
livered in  formulated  propositions,  but  is  in- 
volved in  a  record  of  what  were,  or  profess  to 
have  been,  actual  doings  and  events. 

2.  It  is  so  conducted  as  to  he  s'rongly  suggestive 
of  better  things  to  come.  The  large  scope  given  to 
prediction  ;  the  copious  use  of  analogies  and 
symbols  evidently  chained  with  a  higher  mean- 
ing than  could  be  plainly  stated  at  the  time  ; 
the  encouragement  of  hopes  greater  than  the 
best  periods  of  ancient  history  ever  realized — 
nil  look  toward  a  New  Testament,  and  a  time 
when  things  may  be  known  and  enjoyed,  which 
jjrophets  and  righteous  men  desired  to  see,  but 
were  not  permitted. 

3.  While  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ns  a  whole.  Us  doctrine  has  within  its  own 
Iwii's  contimial  amplification  and  progress.  Some 
momentous  truths  are  there  from  the  outset  ; 
Dut  the  materials  of  knowledge,  the  grounds  of 


faith,  and  the  indications  of  divine  character 
and  will  multiply  and  strengthen  as  we  advance. 
The  theology  is  developed  as  the  purposes  of 
God  are  unfolded,  and  the  order  of  His  provi- 
dence is  revealed.  The  simplicity  of  the  Patri- 
archal time  grows  into  the  minutely  preceptive 
period  of  the  Law.  New  elements  of  thought 
and  hope  come  in  with  the  Kingdom.  Then 
there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  devout  concep- 
tions, as  well  as  an  intensifying  of  devout  feel 
ings,  by  help  of  the  Psalter.  And  still  further 
there  is  a  powerful  inculcation  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophets  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to 
observe  the  progress  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  recognize  the 
advance  from  these  last  to  the  earlier  books  of 
the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  teaching  <f  the  Old  Testament  is  not  su- 
perseded in  the  Xew,  but  crowned  and  perfected. 
Standing  in  New  Testament  light,  with  the  hcliJ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  to  look  along  the 
whole  track  of  Old  Testament  history,  prophecy, 
and  song,  and  mark  the  footsteps  of  the  coming 
Christ  all  along  the  way.  The  Scriptures  of  the 
old  time  are  "  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  not  other- 
wise. For  lack  of  such  faith,  Jews  reading  those 
Scriptures  of  their  own  nation  are  blind  and 
spiritually  unwise.  But  the  New  Testament 
key  opens  to  us  the  Old  Testament  casket  of 
truth.  With  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  we  acquire 
wisdom  in  the  garden  of  innocence,  in  the  ark 
of  deliverance,  in  the  tents  of  patriarchs,  in  the 
wilderness  with  Moses  and  the  tribes,  in  the 
camp  with  Joshua,  in  the  court  of  David,  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  in  the  society  of  the  peels 
and  prophets  in  whom  God  breathed.  "  For 
all  Scripture  theopneustic  is  profitable  for  teach- 
ing, reproof,  correction,  and  discipline  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
fully  furnished  for  every  good  work."     D.  F. 

F.4CTS  Impbessed  bt  the  Study  of  Eably  Old 
Testament  History. 

First,  the  difference  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  aspects  of  its  theology. 

However  low,  comparatively  speaking,  may 
have  been  the  stage  occupied  by  Israel  in  their 
conceptions  of,  and  dealings  with  God,  yet  the 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Being  are  always 
so  sublime  that  we  could  not  conceive  them 
higher  at  any  later  period.  As  we  read  their  ac- 
count we  are  still  as  much  overawed  and  solem- 
nized as  they  who  had  witnessed  them.  In  fact, 
their  sublimeness  increases  in  proportionas  the 
human  element,  and  consequently  the  Divine 
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accommodation  to  it,  recedes.  Secondly,  even 
us  regards  man's  bearing  toward  the  Lurd,  the 
Old  Testament  never  presents  what  seems  the 
fundamental  character  of  all  ancient  heathen 
religions.  The  oliject  of  Israel's  worship  and 
services  was  never  to  dtprecale,  but  to  pray. 
There  was  no  malignant  dtity  or  fate  to  be 
averted,  but  a  Father  who  claimed  love  and  n 
King  who  required  allegiance.  Lastly,  there  is 
never  an  exhibition  of  mere  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity,  but  always  a  moral  purpose  con- 
veyed by  it,  which  in  turn  is  intended  to  serve 
as  germ  of  further  spiritual  development  to  the 
l)eople.  We  are  too  prone  to  miss  this  moral 
l)urposo,  because  it  is  often  conveyed  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  standpoint  of  the  men  of  that 
time,  and  hence  differs  from  that  suited  to  our 
own. 

Certain  special  difficulties  in  this  part  of  the 
history  concern  the  substance  more  than  the 
form  or  letter  of  the  text,  and  raise  doctrinal, 
philosophical,  and  moral,  rather  than  critical 
and  exegetical  questions.  ...  I  can  at  least 
say,  that  my  own  reverent  belief  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  Word  of  God  has  not  in  any  one  case 
been  the  least  shaken.  It  sounds  almost  pre- 
.sumptuous  to  write  down  such  a  confession. 
Yet  it  seems  called  for  in  days  when  the  enu- 
meration of  difficulties,  easily  raised,  owing  to 
the  distance  of  these  events,  the  great  differ- 
'ence  of  circumstances,  and  the  necessary  scanti- 
ness of  our  materials  of  knowledge — whether 
critical,  historical,  or  theological —  so  often  takes 
the  place  of  sober  inquirj-  ;  and  bigh-souuding- 
phrases  which,  logically  tested,  yield  no  real 
meaning,  are  substituted  for  solid  reasoning. 
A.  E. 

Neither  in  doctrine  nor  in  morals  did  the  an- 
cients reach  what  we  call  the  Christian  standard. 
We  do  not  admit  that  a  divine  sanction  fiver  was 
given  to  immorality  or  cruelty  ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  we  deny  that  Christianity  is  bound  to  an- 
swer tor  the  standard  of  condiict  recognized  even 
by  God-fearing  men  before  the  day  of  Christ. 
The  Old  Testament  conducts  to  Christianity  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  pre-Christian  and 
immature.  Its  ethical  teaching  is  all  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  delineating  the  steps  of  prog- 
ress by  which  the  holy  God  has  been  pleased  to 
guide  and  elevate  the  moral  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal edacation  of  mankind.     Hanna. 

God's  Purposes   in   E.stablishing   the   Israel- 
ITISH  Nation  and  Polity. 
In  the  age  of  the  world,  and  among  those  peo- 
ple when  and  to  whom  the  commandments  were 
delivered,  false  worship,  or  the  worship  of  false 


gods,  was  the  sin  which  lay  at  the  root  and 
foundation  of  every  other.  The  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  vain,  and 
false,  and  wicked  religions  which  then  obtained 
among  mankind,  was  the  grand  point  to  be  in- 
culcated. History  testifies,  experience  testifies, 
that  there  cannot  be  true  morality,  or  true  vir- 
tue, where  there  is  false  religion,  false  worship, 
false  gods.  Nay  more  ;  from  the  whole  strain 
and  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  to  maintain  in  the  world 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
holy,  just,  and  good,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  prevailed,  was  the 
great  and  principal  scheme  and  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  and  most  singular  constitution.  The 
Jewish  nation  was  to  be  the  depository  of,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  in  the  world  the  knowl- 
edge and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  when  it 
w  as  lost  and  darkened  in  other  countries.  Paley. 
The  great  problem  was  how  to  stop  the  race 
from  going  any  further  wrong,  into  stark  sav- 
agery and  idolatry,  and  how  to  turn  it  about, 
and  get  it  ready  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Divine 
order  upon  it,  and  for  the  reconciling  and  reno- 
vating of  it  with  the  heavenly  communion  it 
had  lost.  This  was  the  thing  to  bo  done.  And 
it  was  to  be  done,  suppose,  not  by  the  thrusting 
in  of  an  arbitrary  revolution,  a  stupendous  mir- 
acle of  mechanism  which  would  simply  set  the 
outward  works  all  right,  but  would  leave  the 
springs  of  spiritual  life— love,  choice,  energ}-, 
faith — all  untouched  and  unchanged.  The  very 
thing  wanted  was  to  bring  in  and  set  up  these 
grand  interior  holy  forces  in  the  soul.  "The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  God  only 
could  make  it  know  Him  ;  and,  being  what  He 
is.  He  could  do  it  only  by  preserving  man's 
freedom,  and  respecting  every  law  wrought  into 
his  nature.  He  took,  therefore,  what  we  call 
the  practical  way  ;  He  used  the  principles  of 
selection,  concentration,  and  adaptation.  He 
did  it  gradually.  He  did  it  by  human  instru- 
ments. He  limited  the  scene  and  the  numbers. 
He  took  the  child  Moses  out  of  the  rush-basket, 
bearing  in  his  veins  the  finer  blood  of  that  He- 
brew pastoral  people  that  God  had  led  with  His 
own  hand  and  voice  before,  over  the  hills  and 
pastures  of  Mesopotamia  and  Canaan, — the  most 
reverent  and  conscientious  on  the  earth.  He 
trained  that  child  in  the  best  scientific  school 
of  the  time, — "  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," and  then  He  set  him  at  the  head  of  a 
commonwealth.  He  selected  a  priesthood.  He 
made  elders.  He  organized  a  State.  He  ar- 
ranged a  ritual.  He  chose  a  limited  territory 
I  in  the  right  spot.     And  then  He  put  this  crude 
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and  childish  nation  down, — not  in  liberty  yet, — 
they  were  not  ripe  for  thiit,— but  under  discipline 
and  regulation  ;  noiin  the  Gospel  yet  — for  they 
would  abuse  and  waste  it  if  they  had  if,— but  in 
the  Law.  This  was  the  school  and  the  scholar. 
In  a  word  God  did,  —only  better  and  more  glori- 
ously, and  with  some  sublime  signals  of  mirac- 
ulous justice  and  mercy  breaking  through  all 
along  to  turn  to  it  the  eyes  of  mankind  and  the 
reverent  memory  of  the  generations  forever, — 
just  what  wisdom  must  do.  He  chose  out  one 
nation,  and  sent  it  to  school  to  learn  the  pro- 
phetic rudiments  of  Christianity  and  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  The  Ohl 
Testament  is  simply  the  narrative  of  that  train- 
ing school  for  Christ  and  for  men.  Some  parts 
are  more  obscure  than  others  ;  for  the  time  was 
a  great  way  back,  and  the  materials  of  knowl- 
edge were  scanty,  and,  above  nil,  the  Infinite 
and  lascrutable  One,  whose  ways  are  often  past 
our  finding  out,  was  the  Master.  But  this  is  the 
key  to  the  scheme.  Was  not  the  plan  magnifi- 
cent ?  Can  the  best  critic  or  the  shrewdest  ob- 
jector suggest  a  wiser  way  to  save  and  lift  to 
heavenly  places  enervated,  sensual,  vulgar, 
wretched  humanity  ?  And  when  we  take  a  view 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  history  wide  and 
deep  and  rational  as  this, — with  all  its  strange 
incidents,  its  erring  heroes,  and  faulty  saints, 
intermingled  with  its  sjjlendid  virtues,  its  sub- 
lime loyalty,  its  eloquence  and  poetry  unequalled 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  its  super- 
natural prophecies, — all  intense  and  bright  with 
hallowed  fire,  because  it  is  the  school  of  God, — 
is  it  not  a  very  poor  thing  indeed  to  carp  at  an 
unexplained  passage  here  and  there,  or  to  sneer 
and  cavil  at  some  half-veiled  feature  in  the  ma- 
jestic working  out  of  the  design  ?     F.  D.  H. 

To  intrust  the  forthcoming  revelation  to  the 
world  at  large  would  have  been  to  lose  it  ;  to 
secure  its  conservation  the  Most  High  prepared 
a  place  and  a  people.  That  revelation  should 
be  guarded  with  religious  care  by  a  race  who 
knew  that  their  national  existence  was  bound 
up  with  its  integrity,  and  who,  instead  of  court- 
ing foreign  alliances  or  aspiring  to  imperial 
dominion,  felt  that  they  had  a  mission  still  more 
august,  that,  as  custodiers  of  God's  oracles  and 
guardians  of  His  temple,  they  had  a  distinction 
above  all  the  peoples  that  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Hence  everything  was  done  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  to  keep  them  separate. 
Hence  was  it  that  a  dietary  was  prescribed  which 
made  the  Hebrew  a  troublesome  guest  and  an 
uneasy  traveller  in  the  land  of  the  Gentiles. 
Hence  was  it  that  a  few  days'  radius  from  the 
Temple  became  the  necessary  limit  of  Hebrew 
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homes.  Hence  was  it  that  the  heart  of  the  Jew 
was  taught  to  cling  with  a  tremendous  tenacity 
to  his  Holy  Land,  till  exile  became  the  sorest  of 
judgments,  and  a  grave  in  the  sacred  soil  was 
deemed  almost  essential  to  a  joyful  resurrection. 
Hamillon. 

The  lesson  of  the  history  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  overlooked.  What  conceivable  explana- 
tion is  there  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  with 
their  inextinguishable  vitality,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment again  and  again  of  their  unquenchable 
hopes,  except  the  truth  that  God  had  chosen 
them,  and  that  God  was  with  them  ?  They  had 
no  righteousness,  but  were  a  stitl-necked  people. 
They  had  no  splendid  territory,  but  a  strip  of 
barren,  narrow,  ill-watered  land.  They  had  no 
grand  genealogy — a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was 
their  father.  They  were  not  ijowerful  enough 
of  themselves  even  to  conquer  their  own  small 
land.  They  were  not  united  ;  Ephraim  envied 
Jiidah,  and  Judah  vexed  Ephraim.  They  were 
not  free,  but  became  the  prey  of  nation  afli-r 
nation.  They  were  not  u  maritime  people,  for 
their  strip  of  seacoast  was  mostly  harborless, 
and  not  their  own.  They  hart  no  commercial 
industry  like  Venice  or  Holland  ;  no  art  like 
Greece  ;  no  arms  like  Kome  ;  no  colonies  like 
England  :  no  philosophy  like  Germany.  They 
were  constantly  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow.  Yet  no  power  has  ever  been  able  to  crush, 
no  persecution  to  destroy  them.  They  have  in- 
fluenced, taught,  pervaded  mankind.  Their 
sacred  book  is  the  sacred  book  of  humanity, 
their  religious  ideas  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  religious  ideas  of  the  race.  What  ex- 
plains it  all,  and  alone  explains  it?  Nothing 
but  the  truth  that  "  God  showed  his  word  unto 
Jacob,  his  statutes  and  ordinances  with  Israel. 
He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation,  neither 
have  the  heathen  knowledge  of  his  law." 
Furrar. 

Prophetical  Character  of  Old  Testament  Ilistory. 

We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind,  in  reading 
the  Old  Testament,  that  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  God's  chosen  people  had  a  distinctly  piophet- 
ical  character,  looking  onward  and  leading  up  to 
the  grand  consummation  of  God's  purposes  for 
mankind  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  the  foundation  of  his  Church— - 
the  true  spiritual  Israel.  We  are  not  to  look  in 
them  for  a  continuous  historj',  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  Long  periods  are  dispatched  sum 
marily  or  passed  over  in  complete  silence, while 
others  are  narrated  at  considerable  length.  This 
varied  modo  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  explained 
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by  the  compnrntive  wenllh  or  [loverty  of  the 
ninterinls  at  the  writer's  comiimiul,  hut  depenilH 
on  their  viilue  nnil  impottauee  for  the  great  end 
in  view — the  development  of  the  Divine  plnn  as 
set  forth  in  the  national  life  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  events  described  are  not  selected 
capriciously.  Critical  epochs  are  chosen — turn- 
in(»points  in  the  history  of  the  people,  on  which 
their  future  fortunes  depended  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  according  as  they  obeyed  or  resisted  God's 
revealed  will.  Thus  the  narrative  illustrates 
the  Divine  law  of  retribution,  in  the  variation 
of  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  in  exact  correspondence 
with  their  changinf;  relations  to  their  theocratic 
King  ;  while  we  watch  how  certainly  national 
disaster  follows  apostacy.  and  prosperity  attends 
faithful  adherence  to  the  covenant  of  God.  This, 
which  is  the  leading  principle  of  these  histotico- 
prophetical  writings,  and  which  gives  them 
their  chief  value  for  us,  and  for  all  future  time, 
is  nowhere  more  plainly  to  be  traced  than  in 
the  15ooks  of  Samuel.  "  They  are  not,"  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  a  congeries  of 
ill  digested  materials,  or  of  fruitless  repetitions, 
but  a  prophetic  history  of  real  events  preparing 
the  way  for  the  jiriesthood  and  kingdom  and 
_  j)rophetic  office  of  Christ,  and  foreshadowing 
them.  They  hold  a  place  of  their  own.  and  per- 
form a  peculiar  work,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  nation,  but  in  a  higher  function,  as  pre- 
j)aring  the  way  for  Christ.  The  Apostle  Peter 
marks  their  character  in  this  respect  when  he 
says,  '  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  .  .  .  have 
foretold  of  these  days  '—the  days  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel "  (Acts  3  :  24).  The  eye  does  not 
rest  on  the  persons  and  events  recorded,  and 
stop  there  ;  but  seeing  in  them  illustrations,  as 
striking  as  they  are  unmistakable,  of  the  princi- 
ples of  God's  moral  government  of  mankind, 
and  the  great  ends  of  all  his  dealings  with  them, 
is  led  onward  to  Him  of  whom  every  righteous 
king,  true  prophet,  and  holy  priest  was  a  tj'pe, 
in  whom  God's  will  has  been  fully  declared,  and 
His  purposes  summed  up—"  the  Lord's  Anoint- 
ed," "  the  Son  of  David,"  "  Christ,  the  King." 
E.  V. 

The  history  of  Israel  has  four  main  heroes — 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Ezra.  Moses  gave  them 
their  freedom  and  their  law  ;  Samuel  their 
order  and  unity;  David  their  poetry  and  their 
power  :  Ezra  gave  them  a  collected  literature 
and  a  religious  education.  If  David  was  the 
founder  of  Israel  as  a  monarchy,  Ezra  is  the 
founder  of  Israel  as  a  church.  But  the  lesson 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  is  mainly  this — 
that,  whether  as  a  Kingdom  or  as  a  Church,  the 
true   Israel  had   but  two  sources  of  power  and 


permanence— the  law  of  a  Divine  holiness,  the 
grasp  of  u  Jlessianic  hope,     hhrrar. 


Recapitulation  of   Points  ToccBnio  the  Law 
OF  Moses. 

The  civil  code  introduced  by  Moses,  and  the 
ordinances  of  worship  appointed  by  him,  fur- 
nish the  needid  starting  point  in  the  study  of  the 
institutions  and  life  of  Israel.  There  is  just  the 
same  authority  fi)r  referring  these  to  Moses  as 
there  is  for  believing  that  ho  acted  as  judge  and 
leader  of  Israel  in  their  coming  forth  from 
Egypt.  The  whole  subsequent  history  unfolds 
from  this  fixed  point,  is  determined  by  it,  and 
cannot  be  properly  understood  without  it.  The 
Penlatcuchal  Law  claims  in  the  most  unambig- 
uous manner  to  have  been  given  and  recorded 
by  Moses.  The  general  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched,  ac- 
cord with  this  claim  Its  truth  is  further 
vouched  for  in  the  most  direct  and  positive  man- 
ner in  the  history  of  his  trusted  attendant  and 
successor  Joshua  (1:7,  8  ;  8  :  31-3-t  ;  22  :  5  ; 
23  :  6)  ;  further  by  Ju.  3  :  4  ;  1  K.  2  :  3  ;  2  K. 
10  :  31  ;  14  :  G  ;  17  :  37  ;  18  :  G,  12  ;  21  :  8  ;  22  :  8  ; 
23  :  24,  25,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  later  date.  The  histor.v  and  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  historj-  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
presupposed  in  the  Psidms.  It  is  presupposed 
in  the  Prophets.  Moses'  authorship  has  the 
explicit  sanction  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself 
The  prior  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  is  shown 
by  its  being  so  interwoven  with  all  subsequent 
portions  of  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel 
that  it  cannot  bo  torn  from  it  without  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole.  It  is  upon  this  immov- 
able foundation  that  the  traditional  view  securely 
rej^oses.     W.  H.  G. 

The  two  stone  tables  of  the  Law  are,  accord- 
ing to  all  evidences  and  arguments,  to  be 
a.scribed  to  Moses,  and  those  essential  truths 
and  social  arrangements  which  constitute  the 
motive  power  of  the  whole  history  must  certain- 
ly have  been  there  promulgated  and  firmly  or- 
dained at  Sinai.      Eirnld. The  roll  of  the  law 

(Ex.  IS),  24),  written  down  by  Moses  himself, 
and  inserted  into  the  general  historical  account 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  central  part,  as  having  formed  the  primary 
basis  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  other  laws  pro- 
mulgated during  the  stay  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  and  up  to  the  time  when  Israel  occupied  the 
plains  of  M.iah  were  orally  given  by  Moses,  but 
written  down  by  those  around  him,  cither  at  his 
command  or  of  their  own  accord.     On  the  soil 
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of  the  holy  lantl  and  at  the  close  ot  an  era  In 
the  history  of  Israel  was  the  saeretl  chronicle 
commenceil.  But  any  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Mosaic  period  necessarily  implied  that  the 
whole  Mosaic  legislation  should  be  engrossed, 
and  hence  written  down.  A  man,  such  as  the 
priest  Eleazar,  the  sou  of  Aaron,  may  have  writ- 
ten the  large  work  commencing  with  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created,"  etc.,  into  which  he  also 
inserted  the  roll  of  the  law,  dwelling  jjerhups 
the  moi'e  briefly  on  the  hist  addresses  of  Moses 
that  the  latter  had  himself  written  them  down. 
Then  a  second  historian,  such  as  Joshua,  or  one 
of  those  Elders  on  whom  rested  the  spirit  of 
Moses,  supplemented  the  work  and  incorporated 
with  it  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  spirit  of 
which  had  moulded  that  of  the  compiler  him- 
self. Thus  probablj'  was  the  Thorali  (or  Law) 
formed,  the  two  authors  having  certainly  con- 
sulted many  written  documents.  Both  of  them 
— the  priestly  Elohist  and  the  prophetical  Je- 
hovist  —are  each  in  his  own  way  the  echo  and 
the  copy  of  their  teacher  and  prototype,  the 
great  Lawgiver.  Just  as  the  Evangelists  wrote 
the  Gospel  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  in  His 
Spirit,  so  did  these  two  after  removal  of  Moses 
write  his  law  and  the  history  of  which  it  forms 
part.     Delilsch. 

The  compass  of  the  people's  obligations,  the 
revelation  of  God's  commanding  will,  is  the  laio, 
the  fundamenfal  principle  of  which  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev. 
11  :  44  f.,  19  :  2)  ;  or  more  completely  (20  :  7), 
"  Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  holy,  for  I  am  Je- 
hovah  your  God."  The  impress  of  consecration 
to  the  holy  God  is  to  be  stamped  on  the  life  of 
the  Israelites  in  ordinances  extending  to  all  im- 
portant relations  and  conditions  ;  in  every  im- 
jiortant  affair  of  life  the  Israelite  has  to  aceom 
jilish  something  which  God  demands.  Therefore 
in  all  things  he  must  realize  to  himself  the  voice 
of  the  commanding  God,  The  traditional  divi- 
Kiim  of  the  law  of  Moses  into  mnntl,  eeremmild, 
t^d  juristic  /(lie?  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  general 
view  of  theocratic  ordinances  ;  but  it  is  incorrect 
if  it  seeks  to  express  a  distinction  within  the  law, 
and  to  claim  a  difference  of  dignity  for  the  various 
parts.  For  in  the  law,  the  most  inward  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  stands  beside  "  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy 
field  with  two  kinds  of  seed"  That  Israel  must 
be  holy,  like  God,  is  the  gi-ouud  alike  of  the 
command  not  to  be  defiled  Viy  eating  the  flesh 
of  certain  animals,  and  of  the  command  to  honor 
father  and  mother.  The  whole  law,  in  all  its 
parts,  has  the  same  form  of  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional command.     Because  of  this  character  of 


the  law,  human  judgment  cannot  be  allowed  to 
make  distinctions  between  the  different  pre- 
cepts. But,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the 
most  inconsiderable  precept  is  viewed  under  the 
aspect  of  the  obedience  demanded  for  the  whole 
law  :  "  Cursed  is  he  that  fulfils  not  the  words 
of  this  law  to  do  them"  (De.  27  :  26). 

It  is  not  true  that  the  law  of  Moses  demands 
only  external  conformity  to  the  law,  not  a  frame 
of  mind  ;  that,  in  short,  it  demands  legality,  not 
morality.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  insists  on 
the  disposition  of  the  heart  when  it  saj's,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  ;"  when  it  binds  men  to  love 
God  with  the  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  be  pla- 
cable toward  their  fellow  men,  and  the  like, 
when  it  demands  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
—that  is,  the  purification  and  devotion  of  it  to 
God.  But  undoubtedly  it  demands  the  external 
as  co-ordinate  with  the  internal.  And  precisely 
in  this  lies  an  important  educating  element. 
When  all  the  relations  of  life,  even  those  merely 
external,  are  placed  under  a  direct  command  of 
God — when  man  in  all  he  does  or  may  not  do 
has  to  render  obedience  to  God,  he  is  thereby 
led  to  the  truth  that  what  he  ought  to  be  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  rules  of  life  arbitrarily  formed 
and  shaped  by  conventionality,  but  in  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  will,  which  conditions  and  deter- 
mines all  things. 

For  a  right  estimate  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
following  points  have  further  to  be  noticed  :  — 
(1)  The  whole  ritual  ordinances  to  which  the 
Israelite  is  subject,  from  his  circumcision  on- 
ward, have  a  symbolic  character,  mirroring  the  in- 
ner process  of  sanctification,  and  so  forming  the 
instrument  of  a  tuition  advancing  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner.  The  prophets  and  the  Psalms, 
when  they  speak  of  the  true  sacrifice,  the  true 
lustration  which  man  needs,  are  simply  express- 
ing the  thoughts  that  underlie  the  symbolical 
ritual.  (2)  The  precepts  of  the  law  are  ijiven  in  de- 
tail mainly  on  the  negative  side  ;  what  the  Israelite 
may  r(0(  do  is  told  with  great  particularity.  The 
scholastic  subtlety  of  the  Rabbins,  indeed,  has 
made  out  the  considerable  number  of  248  jjosi- 
tive  commands,  against  365  prohibitions.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  regard  to  positive 
duties  the  law  often  states  only  general  rules  ; 
that,  in  fact,  many  positive  points  that  lie  in  its 
intention  are  not  expre.ssl.v  enjoined,  but  that 
only  the  facts,  patterns,  and  institutions  are  set 
forth  which  serve  to  guide  a  free  development  of 
positive  virtues.  It  was  onl.y  Jewi.sh  tradition 
which  at  a  later  period  extended  its  leading- 
strings  over  the  space  which  the  law  had  left 
open  for  the  free  development  of  piety.  (3) 
Finally, — and  this  is  the  main  point, — we  have 
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to  look  at  fhemolives  forfnlfilUng  tbe  law  which 
the  law  presents.  All  righteousness  required 
by  the  Uiw  presupposes  faith  in  the  divine  elec- 
tion, gracious  guidance,  and  promise.  The  leg- 
islation opens  with  the  words,  "  Ye  have  seen 
how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wing.s,  ami  brought 
you  to  myself  ;"  and  so  the  Deathijue  puts  at  tlie 
head  of  its  demands  what  God  has  done  for 
Idrael.  But  it  is  Deiiltronomy  in  particular 
which,  by  showing  how  God  Las  loved  His  peo- 
ple, seeks  to  excite  responsive  love  as  the  deep- 
est motive  for  obedience,  and  especially  to  make 
the  law  acceptable  to  the  people  by  awaking  a 
sense  of  its  excellency  and  fitness  (De.  4  ;  0-8, 
30  :  11-14)  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  Deuter- 
onomy leaves  no  doubt  that  the  people  neither 
can  nor  will  attain  such  willingness  to  obey.     O. 

No  Laui-m'iklng  by  the  Kings. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  Hebrew  history  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  At  no  time  during 
tlie  five  centuries  covered  by  the  monarchy 
(1100-588  13. c.)  is  a  word  said  of  a  body  ot  laws 
enacted  or  codified  by  any  of  the  kiug.s.  That 
oilence  of  the  writers  who  have  recorded  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  kingdom  is  made  more  impres- 
sive by  the  one  law,  and  the  only  one,  which  is 
Bscribed  to  a  king — David's  regulation  for  divid- 
ing the  spoils  of  battle  between  the  array  in  the 
field  and  its  baggage  guard.  A  thing  so  small  in 
itself  brings  into  bolder  relief  the  fact  of  no 
prince  either  introducing  new  laws  into  the 
country,  or  reducing  old  customs  to  wiiting  and 
giving  them  the  force  of  law.  Evidently  a  law 
code  existed  before  a  king  tilled  the  throne  of 
Israel.  At  the  choice  of  a  king  for  the  first  time, 
Samuel  the  prophet  acts  the  part  of  a  lawgiver  ; 
but  never,  except  in  the  one  instance  referred 
to,  are  Hebrew  princes  represented  as  exercis- 
ing this  office.  They  make  no  show  in  history 
save  as  administrators  or  breakers  of  a  code  of 
laws  already  in  existence.  A  position  so  singu- 
lar is  filled  by  the  kings  of  no  other  nation 
whose  annals  have  come  down  to  our  time.  Of 
the  power  of  law  among  the  Hebrews  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  Their  proverbs,  their  popular 
speech,  their  songs,  and  the  events  of  their  daily 
life  are  full  of  its  praises.  Everywhere  is  seen 
tbe  reign  of  law.  But  the  rulers  never  pride 
themselves  on  making  new  or  codifying  old 
laws.  They  build  and  endow  a  magnificent 
temple,  they  restore  a  neglected  worship,  they 
repair  a  temple  that  has  been  burned  or  has  fall- 
en into  ruins.  They  rearrange  the  recognized 
ministers  of  religion  according  to  their  ideas  of 
what  is  fitting  and  honorable  :  they  fortify  cities 
and  equip  armies  at  their  will,  or  according  to 


their  ability.  Bat  we  never  see  them  ordaining 
new  laws),  or  altering  old  laws  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  society.  Always  do  they  appear  as 
if  their  hands,  quite  as  much  as  those  of  their 
subjects,  were  tied  by  an  existing  code.  A  law 
of  the  land,  given  before  kings  began  to  rule, 
seems  to  have  stood  high  above  both  throne  and 
people.  Unquestionably,  a  relation  so  unusual, 
subsisting  for  five  centuries,  is  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  Hebrew  history  from  the 
history  of  every  other  people.  No  romancer 
could  have  invented  the  idea  of  laws,  once  given, 
remaining  unchanged,  without  addition  and 
without  subtraction.  Still  less  could  a  series 
of  historians  have  imagined  the  idea  of  subjec- 
tion to  these  ancient  laws  in  a  race  of  princes, 
some  of  whom  were  conquerors,  some  tyrants, 
and  some  obstinate  to  their  own  and  to  their 
people's  ruin.  To  call  this  the  result  of  a  de- 
signed concealment  of  facts  is  an  incredible  ex- 
planation of  the  silence.  The  writers  had  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  They  knew  that  these  kings 
dared  not  add  to  or  alter  the  people's  law-book. 
Partot  it  might  be  set  at  defiance  for  a  time,  but 
their  pages  showed  the  ruinous  cconsequences 
of  this  course,  and  the  power  ot  the  law  to  vin- 
dicate its  majesty.  These  writers  recognized 
certain  well-marked  boundaries,  within  which 
the  national  code  confined  both  king  and  peo- 
ple. Fullest  freedom  of  action  was  allowed  to 
them  if  they  did  not  overstep  these  limits  ;  no 
freedom  whatever  was  given  to  either  prince  or 
people  to  travel  beyond.  We  must  therefore  go 
to  the  history  itself  to  ascertain  the  beginning 
and  completion  of  the  law  code  which  attained 
to  this  paramount  rule  in  the  nation.  A  law- 
book, once  given  and  remaining  unchanged  for 
centuries,  is  pronounced  an  impossibility.  But 
theoretical  views  of  the  possible  or  the  impos- 
sible have  no  place  in  the  matter.  We  are  deal- 
ing only  with  facts,  and  these  carry  us  back  for 
the  beginning  of  a  law-book  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  people  in  Egypt.     Sime. 

Beneficent  Effects  of  Hebrew  InstUutions. 

All  our  notions  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
are  received  under  a  disadvantage,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  reaching  us  through  the 
channel  of  inspired  history.  The  inflexible  in- 
tegrity ot  the  record,  and  its  comminative  in- 
tention, tlirows  a  dark  color  over  the  general 
scene.  In  reading  the  hi.story  of  other  nations, 
we  see  the  things  of  the  world  in  the  world's 
light  ;  but  Jewish  affairs  we  look  at  in  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  and  what  otherwise  might  appear 
fair,  stands  forward  only  as  reprehensible.  Not 
one  ot  tbe  Jewish  writers,  whether  historian  or 
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prophet,  is  the  eulogist  of  his  nation,  or  speaks 
of  Israel  as  the  Greeks  of  Greece,  or  tlie  Romans 
of  Rome.  How  ilitferent  would  be  our  impres- 
Kions  of  the  ancient  people  of  Palestine,  if  some 
candid  Herodotus  had  left  us  a  description  of 
them,  Ruch  as  they  must  hare  appeared  to  a 
stranger  in  the  bright  era  of  their  history,  and 
when  compared  with  their  immediate  neighbors. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  for  diff u.sed 
enjoyment  and  personal  libertj',  for  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  purity  of  manners,  no  contem- 
porary nation  could  offer  any  such  spectacle  of 
popular  felicity.  The  extreme  brevity  of  the 
inspired  historians,  and  the  prominence  given 
by  them  to  single  incidents,  operate  to  deprive 
n.-j  of  what  might  be  called  our  chronological 
consciousness  ;  and  we  forget  that,  while  run- 
ning over  a  few  chapters,  we  have  traversed 
ages,  and  have  leaped  periods  exceeding  the 
duration  of  some  mighty  empires.  Certain  sea- 
sons of  calamity  excepted,  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth rested  on  the  soil,  and  diffused  among  a 
numerous  people  a  large  measure  of  such  felici- 
ty as  earth  admits  of,  during  a  much  longer 
track  of  time  than  can  be  claimed  for  the  splen- 
dor of  Grecian  liberties  and  arts  ;  and  longer 
than  was  allowed  to  the  foreign  power  of  Rome. 
During  at  least  seven  hundred  years,  Palestine 
was  probably  richer  in  human  happiness  than 
any  other  spot  upon  earth  has  ever  been. 

Considered  in  their  secular  aspect,  the  char- 
acteristic principle  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions 
was  the  private  good  of  the  people.  Whatever 
the  form  of  the  polity  might  be,  the  spirit  of  it 
was,  in  the  best  sense,  popular  ;  since  the  se- 
curity, the  competence,  the  personal  dignity, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  every  son  of  Abraham 
were  the  ruling  intention  of  every  enactment. 
Redeemed  from  the  furnaces  of  Egypt,  and  led 
into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the 
economy  of  social  life  was  so  constructed,  as  to 
yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  plenty  and 
pleasure  to  every  citizen.  Every  man  who  had 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  Abraham  was  noble  ; 
and  the  forfeiture  of  that  patrimony  which  en- 
abled him  to  support  the  simple  honors  of  his 
birth  was  a  desperate  calamity,  guarded  against 
by  extraordinary  provisions.  The  motto  of  the 
commonwealth  was — "  Every  man  under  his 
vine,  aud  under  his  fig  tree  ;  none  daring  to 
make  him  afraid."  To  eat  the  fat  of  the  land,, 
to  make  his  heart  merry  with  the  wine,  and  to 
render  praise  to  God,  duty  to  the  priest,  and  a 
generous  portion  to  the  fatherless,  the  widow, 
and  the  stranger,  was  the  precept  and  privilege 
of  all.  Neither  national  aggrandizement,  nor 
conquest  and  foreign  empire,  nor  the  accumu- 


lation of  wealth  by  trade,  nor  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  philosophy,  was  aimed  at  in  the  Jewish 
code  ;  but  rather  the  tranquil  happiness  and  the 
domestic  integrity  of  every  Israelitish  home. 
The  Law  was  a  blessing  for  the  basket  and  the 
store,  for  the  bed  and  the  table.  God's  polity 
was  like  God's  world,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  is  the  sovereign  rule. 
.  .  .  Rising  to  view  at  frequent  intervals  in 
these  Historical  Books,  and  always  in  a  manner 
incidental  and  inartificial,  there  are  evidences 
irresistible  of  the  existence  of  deep  and  vivid 
domestic  affections  among  the  Hebrew  people  ; 
of  individual  and  family  piety,  of  humane  senti- 
ments and  usages,  of  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense 
of  honor  and  patriotism,  of  a  stern  justice  and 
of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  destitute  and  de- 
fenceless.    I.  T. 


The  bone  and  marrow,  the  blood  and  tissiie 
of  American  liberty  are,  in  the  main,  derived 
from  the  Jew.  The  Hebrew  Decalogue  was  the 
preamble  of  the  American  Constitution  ;  the 
Puritan  was  the  successor  to  the  Hebrew  Theoc- 
racy. In  English  history  and  literature  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  Old  Testament 
history,  with  its  stern  patriarchal  figures,  its 
rigorous  laws  and  statutes,  its  Hebrew  names 
and  features  is  strongly  marked.  To  no  other 
nation  did  the  Hebrew  literature  become  so  en- 
deared as  a  household  book  and  treasury  of  com- 
fort and  inspiration,  and  permeate  the  spirit 
and  style,  nay,  the  very  sinew  of  the  people, 
serving  as  food  for  the  child  and  as  substance 
for  the  ripe  lawyer  and  statesman.  As  the  He- 
brew spirit  of  liberty  fired  the  soul  of  the  Puri- 
tan into  patriotic  devotion  and  loyalty  to  home 
and  country,  so  did  the  Hebrew  law  mould  his 
piety,  his  worship,  his  religious  and  social  life. 
The  Sabbath  laws,  the  poor  laws,  the  Thanks- 
giving Day,  all  were  constructed  after  the  He- 
brew fithers  without  regard  to  the  altered  time 
and  .surroundings.  The  reverential  awe  of  ft 
Holy  God  of  justice  pervading  Hebrew  Scriptures 
set  his  heart  aglow.  The  inner  law  of  con- 
science, the  voice  of  duty,  the  Hebrew  spelled 
out  first,  and  it  found  its  grandest  expression 
in  the  glorious  declaration  of  human  rights  on 
American  soil.     Dr.  Knhler. 

Tesdmnny  rf  Geography,  Discovery  and  Cusloni. 

The  geography  of  Palestine,  as  we  find  it  to- 
day, is  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
that  history  which  purports  to  emanate  thence. 
The  natural   scenery  of  Palestine  speaks  with 
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but  one  voice  in  favor  of  the  Bible  ;  every  word 
of  the  sacred  narrative  receives  its  bust  iuier- 
j)retation  by  being  studied  in  couuectiou  willi 
the  place  where  it  was  recorded.  No  one  can 
trace,  without  joy  and  wonder,  the  verification 
which  geography  pays  to  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Sijstrongis  the  argument  drawn  thence, 
that  the  most  subtle  dialectician  is  balti,jil  by  it, 
and  is  entrapped  in  the  net  which  his  own 
sophistry  has  spun.      JxiVer. 

The  .same  spirit  of  scepticism  which  had  re- 
jected the  early  legends  of  Greece  and  Hamo 
had  laid  its  hands  on  the  Old  Testament  and 
had  determined  that  the  sacred  histories  them- 
selves were  bat  a  collection  of  myths  and  fables. 
But  suddenly,  as  with  the  wand  of  a  magician, 
the  ancient  eastern  world'has  been  reawakened 
to  life  by  the  spade  of  the  explorer  and  the  pa- 
tient skill  of  the  decipherer,  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  monuments  which 
liear  the  names  or  recount  the  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  Scripture.  One  by  one  these  "  stones 
crying  out"  have  been  examined  or  more  per- 
fectly explained,  while  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance are  being  continually  added  to  them. 
liayce. 

Notwiihstanding  the  numerous  races  and  re- 
ligions which  have  for  centuries  swept  in  turn 
across  these  ruined  regions,  there  remains  a 
stereotyped  agreement  in  almost  all  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  From  the  south  of  Egypt  to  the 
far  north  of  Syria,  on  every  farm  the  plough  is 
of  precisely  the  same  make.  In  every  house  you 
■visit,  the  handleless  cup  out  of  which  you  sip 
your  coffee  is  of  the  same  size  and  pattern,  and 
so  are  the  basin  and  ewer  with  which  the  ser- 
vant of  your  host,  when  h6  has  girded  himself 
and  taken  a  towel,  Avashes  your  hands.  In  each 
class  of  life  both  men  and  women  respectively 
dress  alike,  and  the  material  color  and  style  of 
apparel  in  the  rural  districts  have  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man  continued  in  all  respects  precisely 
the  same.  No  changing  fashions,  no  progress 
in  arts  or  science  varies,  or  ever  appears  to  have 
varied,  the  simple  appliances  of  Palestine.  The 
language,  too,  which  is  now  in  use  retains  in 
all  respects  the  very  phrases  of  Scripture.  A 
farmer  coming  into  his  fields  to  this  day  will 
greet  his  laborers  in  the  very  words  of  Boaz, 
"  The  Lord  bo  with  you,"  and  will  receive  for 
answer,  "The  Lord  ble.sa  thee."  Indeed  there 
is  scarcely  a  devout  expression  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  that  does  not  now  tluw. 
alas  !  but  too  insincerely  from  the  tongue  of 
rabdern  dwellers  in  Palestine.  In  a  word,  to  this 
day,  in  things  sacred  and  secular,  the  speech  of 
all  Syria  is  unchanged,  und  listening  to  it  one 


catches  everywhere  distinct  and  startling  echoes 
of  Scripture  story. 

The  coarseness  of  certain  expressions  which 
the  Bible  contains,  and  the  handling  of  subjects 
the  very  mention  of  which  we  should  account 
impure,  have  been  an  honest  difiBculty  to  many 
eai'nest  and  sensitive  minds.  Yet  a  compara- 
tively short  residence  in  Palestine  serves  to  re- 
move it  altogether  ;  and  indeed  no  Kastern  could 
l)ossibly  see  any  objection  on  this  score.  They 
still,  as  in  ancient  times,  \iso  the  greatest  plain- 
ness of  speech  throughout  the  Holy  Land. 
Things,  the  very  mention  of  which  decency  for- 
bids among  lis,  fire  there  spoken  of  freely  be- 
fore women  and  children  by  people  of  the  high- 
est class,  and  of  the  greatest  respectability  and 
refinement.  I  will  go  further  and  boldly  say, 
that  seeing  the  Bible  purports  to  be  an  Eastern 
book,  written  in  the  East,  first,  and  for  long  ages 
only,  addressed  to  Easterns,  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  genuine  if  these  very  matters,  which  have 
given  rise  to  such  blasphemous  cavils,  were  ab- 
sent from  its  pages  !     Xeil. 


In  no  one  of  all  the  innumerable  communica- 
tions contained  in  Scripture,  is  there  ever  any 
regard  paid  to  the  gratification  of  mere  curios- 
ity. Facts  and  events  are  exhibited  no  farther 
than  they  bear  on  the  point  which  appears  to 
be  in  view  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  are  left 
without  satisfaction  where  our  curiosity  is  most 
ardently  awake.  The  information  which  com- 
mentators in  such  cases  are  so  ready  to  supply, 
by  probability  or  conjecture,  proves  that  the 
original  was  not  the  composition  of  human  wis- 
dom.    Jlahlane. The    Bible    deals    but  very 

sparingly  in  the  startling,  the  terrifying,  the 
horrible.  It  does  not  exclude  this  element  :  but 
its  place  is  carefully  limited,  and  other  elements 
abound  on  every  side  of  it.  And  this  may  show 
us  that,  neither  in  preaching,  nor  in  religious 
literature,  nor  in  common  literature,  is  it  whole- 
.some  or  desirable  th.at  this  element  should  often 
predominate.  That  is  one  lesson  as  to  whole- 
some  and  nsefnl  literature  that  the  Word  of  God 
may  supply.     W.  G.  B. 


When  it  is  proposed  to  "  treat  the  Bible  like 
any  other  book,"  it  is  lawful  to  inquire,  not  only 
how  other  books  are  to  be  treated,  but  whether 
the  Bible  is,  according  to  its  own  claims,  and  in 
fact,  like  any  other  book.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  there  is  a  definite  and  ascertained  law  of 
human  progress  under  natural  intiuenoes,  and 
that  the  grade  of  moral  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment so  reached  at  any  period  may  bo  confi- 
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dently  determined  ;  this  will  be  irrelevant  in 
Bible  analysis  unless  we  are  prepared  in  advance 
to  admit  that  Israel  and  the  Bible  came  to  be 
what  they  were  and  are  wholly  through  natural 
agencies.  This  is,  in  fact,  assumed  by  those 
who  dismember  and  redistribute  the  sacred  rec- 
ord according  to  what,  as  they  conclude,  must 
have  been  the  stages  of  j^rogress  reached  by 
Israel  in  the  natural  order  of  growth  and  enlight- 
enment. Revelation  and  miracle  are,  e.r  liyiioth- 
esi,  excluded  and  prophecy  made  retrospective 
or  contemporary.  The  Bible  is  not  like  any 
other  book— in  its  jjroducts,  in  its  insight  and 
foresight,  iu  complex  unity  of  doctrine,  in  its 
central  and  informing  Christ,  whose  testimonies 
and  life  features  thrust  themselves  back,  like 
the  genealogic  records  that  introduce  His  biog- 


rajiliy,  through  all  the  strata  of  the  old  record, 
touching  and  holding  them  m  place.  Israel  is 
as  unique  as  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  it 
lingers  ns  cilstodian,  in  a  kind  of  posthumous 
life  ;  the  prophecies  of  tliat  Old  Testament  be- 
ing as  curiously  fulfilled  in  its  dethronement 
and  scattering,  because  of  the  repudiation  of 
the  Messiah  foretold  therein,  as  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  who  accepted  that  Messiah 
and  the  New  Testament  rerjime  which  Ho 
brought.  Biblical  criticism  has  its  function, 
and  is  serviceable  in  its  proper  and  modest 
sphere.  But  "  the  bumble-bee's  theory  of  the 
universe"  is  not  likely  to  reverse  Coijeruicus, 
and  a  vagrant  and  fantastic  pencil-point  is  not 
likely  to  puncture  hopelessly  the  faith  of  men 
in  a  supernatural  Bible.     J.  B.  Tkumas. 
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In  these  books  is  given  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  He- 
brews, from  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  under  Joshua,  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon.     B. 

It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  trace,  in 
review,  the  unity  of  design  pervading  these 
sacred  writings.  They  reveal,  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  God's  relation  to  the  universe  as  its 
creator,  and  its  rightful  proprietor  and  sover- 
eign. They  then  lecord  the  early  history  and 
the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  and  the 
manifestation  of  God's  righteous  abhorrence  of 
evil  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  race.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  new  race  of  man,  till  it 
becomes  manifest  that  this  signal  lesson  is  with- 
out effect  ;  that  the  tendency  to  evil  is  innate 
and  universal,  with  no  power  of  self-renovation. 
They  then  record  the  initiatory  steps  for  the 
renovation  of  man,  and  for  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Thenceforward  they  are  occupied  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  race,  through  which  this 
Divine  purpose  was  to  be  effected.  In  the  full- 
ness of  time,  and  after  a  protracted  period  of 
probation,  in  which  its  necessity  was  fully 
shown,  this  purpose  was  accomplished  in  the 
coming  of  the  Dfvine  Delfveeer.  This  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  continuity  of  plan,  are  seen 
running  through    all  these  sacred   Scriptures, 


All  else  is  incidental,  and  subsidiary  to  the  main 
design.  Without  this  prolonged  test  of  man's 
inability  for  self-renovaiion,  the  history  of  the 
Divine  government  would  have  been  fragment- 
arj-,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfying.      Conanl. 

■\Vith  forethoughtful  wisdom,  God  made  pro. 
vision  in  the  Hebrew  constitution  for  a  continu- 
ous Hebrew  history  and  for  its  preservation. 
The  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  family  of  Aaron  were 
the  learned  class  of  the  nation.  Exempted 
largely  from  engrossing,  exhaustive  toil,  it  was 
one  of  their  official  duties  to  care  for  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  the  people.  It  was  made 
both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  guard  the 
archives  of  the  nation  ;  to  keep  the  Books  ol 
Moses  and  the  later  historical  books  as  they 
were  prepared.  That  the  original  jilan  assigned 
to  them  also  the  function  of  national  historian 
is  perhaps  possible,  but  it  is  not  definitely  in- 
dicated. If  such  were  the  plan  it  was  soon 
modified.  Whether  because  of  negligence  on 
their  part,  or  because  their  Levitical  duties 
were  all  they  could  perform  well,  or  because 
some  special  qualifications  were  naturally  re- 
quisite for  this  service,  it  came  to  pass  that  very 
early  after  Moses  the  Lord  raised  up  a  series  of 
prnpheis  to  write  the  history  each  of  his  own 
times.  The  sacred  books  show  plainly  that 
Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  and  other  men  of  this 
class,  became  national  historians.     Their  sue- 
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cession  nnd  their  services  were  l)y  far  the  more 
reliable  from  the  fact  that  God  himself  filled 
their  ranks  ;  that  they  did  not  hold  office  by 
hereditary  riuUt  or  by  any  public  appointment 
from  men,  but  directly  and  immediately  from 
<iod  himself.  What  better  guaranty  than  this 
ran  be  rationally  demanded  ?     II.  C 

The  auihority  oi  n  writing,  claimed  to  be  Di- 
vine, does  not  in  any  case  rest  on  the  particular 
writer  or  human  instrumentality,  but  on  the 
Divine  attestation  given  to  it  ;  and  this  attesta- 
tion can  be  given,  us  in  many  cases  it  has  been, 
to  writings  which  have  come  to  us  anonymously, 
and  of  which  the  particular  writer  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  The  rredibilily  of 
u  writing,  as  an  historical  narrative,  is  deler- 
niiaed  by  those  tests  which  historical  criticism 
applies  to  such  compositions.  These  writings 
have  borne,  un.shaken,  the  most  searching  ap- 
plication of  these  tests.  The  narration  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  everywhere  consistent 
with  itself,  without  exaggeration  or  repression, 
free  from  partiality  or  prejudice  in  dealing  with 
persons  and  their  acts,  recording  the  frailties 
alike  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  monarch  and 
the  subject,  the  most  honored  and  those  of  least 
account,  with  the  same  freedom  and  impartial- 
ity. These  books  have  always  formed  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  in 
the  New  Testament  "the  Oracles  of  God" 
(Kom.  3  :  2),  "  the  Scriptures"  (Matt.  21  :  42), 
"  the  holy  Scriptures"  (Rom.  1  ;  2  ;  2  Tim.  3  :  15) 
That  they  were  familiar  to  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  is  shown  by  frequent  references  to 
iucidcnts  which  they  record. 

The  leading  object  of  all  these  historical  books 
is  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  religious  aspects 
«f  the  history  are  never  lost  sight  of.  What- 
ever tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  knowl- 
edge and  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  made  mat- 
ter of  permanent  record,  as  well  as  all  that  is  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  The  great  conflict  of  the 
ages,  between  the  one  true  religion  and  all  false 
ones,  between  the  recognition  of  the  One  God, 
the  Self  existent  and  Eternal,  and  countless 
gods  of  human  devising,  is  here  brought  to  the 
direct  issue,  "  choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve," 
Under  no  circumstances  more  favorable  to  a  fair 
decision  could  this  alternative  be  offered.  Its 
fiilure  showed  clearly  the  inetficacy  of  law, 
under  the  most  favoring  conditions,  to  restrain 
or  properly  direct  the  evil  tendencies  of  man's 
nature  ;  and  it  points  forward  to  the  ultimate 
end  and  purpose  of  all  Revelation,  the  coming 
of  the  great  Deliverer.      Conanl. 

The  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings 


present  the  appearance  of  one  work,  giving  a 
continuous  history  of  Israel  from  the  times  of 
Joshua  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin,  w'hile  it  may 
Ije  added  tho  Book  of  Judges  is  not  a  continua- 
tion of  Joshua,  but  opens  with  a  repetition  of 
the  same  events  with  which  Joshua  closes.  In 
like  manner  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  no  less  clearly 
connected  with  the  Book  of  Judges  by  its  open- 
ing verse  and  the  epoch  to  which  the  whole  book 
relates.  And  generally  the  style  of  the  narrative, 
ordinarily  quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great 
vigor  and  spirit  when  stirring  deeds  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  introduction  of  i>oetry  orpoetio 
style  in  the  midst  of  tho  narrative,  constitute 
such  strong  features  of  resemblance,  as  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  several  books  form 
but  one  work.     1'.  S. 

These  histories  approach  much  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  records  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  recorded,  than  they  would  if  they 
had  been  compiled  according  to  modern 
methods.  The  inspiration  to  which  these  books 
owe  their  place  in  the  canon  is  primarily  that  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  books  in  their  present 
form,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  men  who 
originally  wrote  the  writings  from  which  our 
present  books  were  compiled,  and  of  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  inspiration  of  any  actual  or 
supposed  men  of  later  times,  who  edited  or  col- 
lected tho  scriptural  books.     W.  S,  B. 

Historic  Connection  of  all  these  Books. 

We  have  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  not  only  evi- 
dence of  a  framework  of  national  observance  ex- 
isting in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  before 
Christ,  which  was  based  upon  the  Law  of  Moses 
and  implied  the  existence  of  that  Law  and  is 
not  to  be  explained  without  it,  but  also  refer- 
ences to  a  period  of  tho  national  history  subse- 
quent indeed  to  tho  time  of  Moses,  but  long  an- 
terior to  that  of  the  kings.  It  is  certain  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  were  in  possession  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  held  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  title-deeds  of  which  were  the  records 
in  Joshua  and  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

Again,  the  Books  of  Kings  are  unintelligible 
without  the  record  in  Samuel.  We  know  noth. 
ing  of  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  still  less 
of  the  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  house  of  Daviil,  but  for  tho  narrative  of 
the  earlier  events  recorded  in  Samuel.  And, 
what  is  more,  the  events  themselves  in  Kings, 
supposing  them  to  be  historically  trne,  presup- 
pose a  foundation  of  earlier  evemts  which  must 
in  some  respects  have  resembled  those  that  are 
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recorded  in  Samuel.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  throne  is  supposed  everywhere  to  be  vested 
in  the  family  of  David  by  a  literiil  Divine  right. 
Such  a  notion  would  not  have  taken  the  hold  of 
the  natioDal  mind  wliich  it  evidently  did  take, 
had  there  not  been  some  very  marked  and  spe- 
cial circumstances  attending  the  accession  of 
David. 

Going  back  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  themselves, 
we  have  presuppostid  in  them  the  main  features 
of  the  history  of  the  Judges.  We  have  the 
principle  of  the  Theocracy  clearly  defined,  and 
thrown  into  sharper  contrast  from  the  strong 
national  desire  to  have  a  king.  But  there  is 
this  feature  also,  that  the  prominent  foes  of 
Israel  are  no  longer  those  who  are  commonly 
named  in  Judges,  hut  another  race  who  had,  it 
nppeiirs,  lately  become  powerful,  namely,  the 
Philistines,  and  who  in  the  Bjok  of  Judges  are 
chiefly  mentioned  in  connection  with  Samson, 
who  must  have  shortly  preceded  Samuel.  Now 
this  fact  itself  indicates  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  The  history  of  Samuel,  therefore,  re- 
quires to  be  supplemented  by  some  such  history 
Hi  that  recorded  in  Judges.  That  history  is  in- 
deed fragmentary,  and  disappointing  iu  many 
ways,  yet  it  serves  to  fill  uj)  a  blank  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  hopeless  to  supply. 

But  then,  once  more,  the  history  of  the  Judges 
presupposes  that  of  Joshua.  The  Theocracy 
itself  must  have  grown  out  of  something.  It 
may  at  one  time  have  been  exhibited  in  a  more 
perfect  form  than  we  see  it  in  Judges.  It  wag 
then  manifestly  in  its  degeneracy  and  deca- 
dence. What  its  origin  was  we  know  not,  and 
cannot  divine,  if  we  reject  the  origin  as  -de- 
scribed iu  Joshua  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  for, 
lastly,  the  narrative  in  Joshua  is  unintelligible, 
and  its  development  impossible,  without  the 
previous  history  which  the  books  of  the  Law 
enshrine.  Whenever  Joshua  was  written,  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  iu  existence.  There 
is  scarcely  a  chapter  which  does  not  imply  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and 
afford  independent  testimony  to  the  substantial 
framework  of  their  historical  narrative.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the 
historical  element  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews 
is  characterized  by  the  principle  of  cohesion. 
S.  L. 

These  books  abound  with  striking  and  various 
developments  of  human  nature  :  and  if  in  read- 
ing them  we  rightly  reflect  on  the  conduct  of 
God  and  on  the  conduct  of  man,  we  cannot  fail 
to  d -rivo  important  instruction  from  every  para- 
graph. But  if  we  would  gain  advantage  from 
these  books,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to 


the  mere  history,  but  exercise  the  closest  medi- 
tation ;  for  the  instruction  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey  to  us  is  not  stated,  but  is  to  be 
deduced  by  us  from  the  sacred  narratives.  Un- 
less we  attend  to  this,  we  shall  at  the  most  only 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  historical  facts. 
Jos.  Jones. 

The  Book  op  Joshua. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  takes  up  the  narrative 
where  it  was  left  near  the  close  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  new  era  in  the  sacred  history,  commencing 
with  the  call  of  Abraham,  is  here  resumed  ;  and 
the  development  of  the  Divine  purpose,  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  his  posteritj-,  is 
thenceforward  the  great  theme  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.      Conani. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
bears  to  the  four  Gospels.  A  useful  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New.  The 
Pentateuch  in  the  former  answers  to  the  Gos- 
pels in  the  latter  :  the  Book  of  Joshua  answers 
to  the  Acts  :  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  con- 
sidered as  teachers  of  religious  and  moral  truth, 
answer  to  the  Epistles  ;  and  parts  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  answer  to  the  Revelation.  Here  we 
see  the  provision  that  was  made  in  the  goodness 
of  God  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Churches.  We  see 
it  in  its  analogy  :  in  its  substantial  identity,  and 
in  its  circumstantial  difference.  We  compare 
Moses  and  Christ,  as  Paul  (Heb.  3  :  1-6)  teaches 
us  to  do.  We  compare  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  and  we  see  the 
same  power  displayed,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. We  compare  the  instruciions  of  the  proph- 
ets and  those  of  the  Apostles.  We  see  both 
Churches  looking  to  the  Messiah, — the  one  to 
his  first,  and  the  other  to  his  second  advent. 
Jos.  Junes. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  stands  in  an  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  Books  of  Moses  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  presents  the  opening  page 
of  the  subsequent  history  on  the  other.  We  find 
here  the  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  of  the 
patriarchs  and  of  the  promises  made  to  them. 
The'  work  that  had  been  begun  by  Moses,  but 
was  not  completed  by  him,  is  here  brought  to  a 
fitting  termination.  The  march  out  of  Egypt, 
the  leadings  and  the  discipline  of  the  wilderness, 
look  to  the  oecujDationof  Canaan.  It  has  hence 
become  customary,  in  recent  time.s,  to  attach 
this  book  to  the  five  preceding  books  as  forming 
with  th^m  a  Hexateuch,  or  one  work  in  six 
parts  ;  this  may  be  admitted  without  assuming 
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that  all  has  proceeded  from  one  pen.  The  Mo- 
Httie  record  may  have  been  completed  by  another 
hand,  ill^it  us  Mohi- u  tiuUHt'erred  tUo  leadership 
of  Israel  to  another  before  the  purpose  of  their 
march  was  accomplished.  The  design  of  this 
book  is  to  point  out  the  fultiluieiit  of  God's 
proQiise  made  to  them  and  to  their  fathers  from 
the  bi'i^innini,',  and  the  exactness  with  which 
Joshua  carried  into  effect  the  directions  given 
him  hy  Moses.     W.  H.  G. 

There  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  the 
original  writer  was  contemporary  with  the  events. 
In  a  few  passages  he  writes  in  the  first  person, 
definitely  including  himself  among  the  ncturs. 
"Until  ICC  were  passed  over"  (5  :  1)  "The 
land  which  the  Lord  swore  that  he  would  give 
u.v"  (5  :  (■)).  Note  also  what  he  writes  of  Rahah  ; 
"  She  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day" 
(6  :  25),  showing  that  the  record  was  written 
while  llahab  yet  lived.  Many  passages  give  us 
the  definite  words  of  conversation  had  or  direc- 
tions given,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  narrative 
made  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  The  geo- 
graphical allotments  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
were  matters  of  contemporary  record — wisely, 
if  not  even  necessarily.  The  narrative  itself 
notes  the  fact:  "The  men  went  and  passed 
through  the  land  and  described  it  l\y  cities  into 
seven  parts  in  a  book  "  (18  :  9).  These  are  points 
of  strong  internal  proof  of  a  record  made  very 
near  the  time  of  the  events.  That  Joshua  was 
himself  the  writer,  or  at  least  that  it  was  done 
under  his  eye  and  at  his  instance,  is  eminently 
probable.  Trained  under  Moses — his  first  and 
most  prominent  servant,  associate,  assistant, 
and  after  the  death  of  Moses,  his  successor,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  he  was  competent  to  write 
this  history — and  that  he  did.     H.  C. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  Book  of  Josliua 
in  its  present  form  substantiallj  presupposes  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form.  The  term  lau> 
occurs  nine  times  in  Joshua,  always  denoting 
written  divine  requirement  or  revelation.  But 
it  denotes  this  with  three  different  degrees  of 
comprehension.  In  1  :  7,  8  ;  8  :  31  ;  22  :  5  ; 
23  :  6,  it  describes  the  whole  of  a  certain  body 
of  legislation  given  by  Moses,  large  enough  for 
the  government  of  the  nation.  Prol>ably  "  the 
book  of  the  law"  (S  :  34,  3.5),  read  at  a  national 
gathering  after  the  solemnities  of  the  altar  at 
Ebal,  was  the  same  (cf.  De.  31  :  10-12).  But 
"  the  copy  of  the  law"  (8  :  32),  written  (not  on 
polished  stone  but)  on  the  plaster  of  the  altar, 
and  therefore  not  very  finely  written,  and  "  all 
the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,"  apparently  read  as  a  ])art  of  the  service 
of  the  occasion  (8  :  31),  can  hardly  have  been 


more  than  a  short  section  (or  short  sections)  of 
the  whole  body  of  legislation  elsewhere  in  Joshua 
Culled  the  law.  Further,  in  24  :  2G,  "  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God  "  is  said  to  have  additions 
made  to  it  by  Joshua  ;  the  law  is  not  here  re- 
garded as  a  closed  canon  from  the  death  of 
Moses,  but  as  a  canon  begun  by  Moses  and  to 
be  continued  by  his  successors. 

This  is  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament  and  later.  No  proof  need  be  cited 
that  by  the  law  the  New  Testament  men  often 
mean  the  Pentateuch  as  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  also  apply 
the  term  to  a  wider  range  of  writings,  presump- 
tively to  the  whole  Old  Testament  (John  10  :  34  ; 
15  :  25  ;  12  :  34  ;  1  Cor.  14  :21  ;  Hom.  3  :  10-10), 
and  sometiaies,  possibly,  to  short  sections  of 
the  writings  they  held  to  be  sacred,  e  g.  Rom. 
7  :  2,  3.  This  difference  of  use  is  important 
and  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  apply  the  term  the  law  exclusively  to 
a  large  body  of  writings  attributed  to  Moses,  but 
it  is  true  that  they  never  apply  the  term  to  any 
large  body  of  writings  except  such  as  may  in- 
clude the  sacred  writings  attributed  to  Moses. 
Turning  to  the  direct  testimony  given  by  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  we  find  this  very  explicit,  not 
only  to  the  effect  that  the  written  law  of  Moses 
was  in  existence  before  the  Book  of  Jo.shua  was 
written,  but  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in  existence 
before  the  death  of  Moses  ;  that  it  was  formally 
handed  over  by  Moses  to  Joshua  ;  that  Joshua 
received  and  used  it  ;  that  it  was  present  when 
the  Ebal  altar  was  built,  and  was  afterward  read 
to  the  people.     W.  .J.  B. 

The  numerous  references  to  the  foregoing  his- 
tory of  the  Books  of  Moses  render  it  morally  cer- 
tain that  whenever  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  writ- 
ten the  Books  of  Moses  were  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  whole  framework  of  Pentateuchal 
hLstory  is  presupposed  by  that  of  Joshua,  which, 
while  it  serves  to  corroborate  that  historj",  is  it- 
self corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  subsequent 
books.  It  is  this  j^eculiar  feature  of  interde- 
pendence among  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa. 
ment,  unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  counterfeit,  and 
that  therefore  stamps  the  entire  narrative  with 
the  impress  of  substantial  truth. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  quoted  or  referred  to, 
and  therefore  its  existence  is  implied,  in 
Ju.  18  :  31  ;  1  S.  1  :  24  ;  3  :  21  ;  Is.  28  :  21,  and 
often  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  defence  of  Stephen 
(Acts  7  ;  45),  and  it  is  directly  quoted  in  Heb. 
13  :  5  ;  and   this  endorsement  of  the  Book  of 
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Joshua  by  the  writers  o£  the  New  Testament  is 
our  guarantee  for  its  position  in  the  canon.     S.  L. 

The  Book  of  Judges. 

The  Book  of  Judges  takes  its  name,  like  the 
other  historical  books,  from  its  contents,  'viz., 
the  history  of  certain  transactions  which  took 
place  in  Israel  under  the  judges.  The  judges 
were  those  extraordinary  civil  and  military  rulers 
who  governed  Israel  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  ;  except  only  that  the  judgeship 
of  Samuel  was  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two — Samuel  himself  being  a  judge,  though 
of  a  different  character  from  those  that  preceded 
him,  and  his  government  merging  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Saul  ;  so  that  the 
times  of  Samuel  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
the  Judges  and  the  Kings,  belonging  partly  to 
both,  but  wholly  to  neither.     Bp.  Ilervey. 

The  book  is  irregular  in  its  structure.  It  is 
not  a  consecutive  narration  of  events,  in  their 
order  and  mutual  relations.  It  is  rather  a  series 
of  leading  occurrences  of  the  time,  characteristic 
of  that  unsettled  and  turbulent  period.  It  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  genuine  and  authentic 
history.  It  was  evidently  drawn  from  contem- 
poraneous records  of  the  events  narrated,  and 
is  mainly  composed  of  them.  They  have  the 
glow  and  animation,  and  the  niinuteness  of  de- 
tail, that  mark  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described, 
or  an  interested  and  diligent  observer.  The 
compiler  selected  from  them  those  which  were 
most  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  these  books,  to 
show  God's  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  his 
promises,  his  forbearance,  and  his  readiness  to 
forgive  and  restore  the  repentant.      Cuiianl. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  functions  of 
the  Judges,  from  whom  this  book  takes  its 
name,  is  that  these  were  not  the  ordinary  rulers 
of  the  people,  but  were  raised  up  by  the  special 
providence  of  God,  not  only  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  Israel,  but  to  be  the  ''  saviours"  of  his 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies 
(marg.  ch.  2  :  lG-19  ;  3  :  9,  15  ;  Obad.  21). 
These  extraordinary  Judges,  in  delivering  the 
chosen  people  from  their  oppressors,  were  not 
arbitrarily  sent  forth  to  their  work,  but  were 
chosen  to  vindicate  Jehovah's  righteousness, 
that  IS,  his  faithfulness  to  his  covenant,  in  be- 
half of  Israel.  His  eternal  principle  is,  when 
his  people  return  to  him  in  penitence,  he  re- 
turns to  them  in  merer.  His  salvation  and  his 
righteousness  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Lord  raised 
them  up  to  save  Israel,  at  intervals,  as  need  re- 
quired.    They  were  the  vicegerents  of  Him  who 


was  at  one  and  (he  same  time  the  civil,  as  well 
as  the  spiritual.  King  of  Israel.     A.  E.  F. 

From  its  contents  we  can  only  say  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  aboul  Samuel's  time  ;  that 
is,  after  the  death  of  Samson,  and  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David.  As  the  events 
related  in  it  certainly  cover  a  space  of  some 
hundreds  of  years,  the  writer,  whoever  he  be, 
stands  in  the  position  of  Moses  with  respect  to 
the  greater  part  of  Genesis,  being  the  recorder  of 
his  country's  traditions  during  a  space  generally 
estimated  as  about  equal  to  that  which  inter- 
vened between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  birth 
of  Moses.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
national  records,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  exist- 
ed in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  were  con- 
tinued liy  their  successors,  and  that  these  formed 
the  materials  from  which  the  Book  of  Judges 
was  composed  by  its  author.  Of  such  records 
we  have  a  specimen  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  an  historical  poem  embodying  the  chief 
facts  of  Deborah's  judgeship.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  many  such 
compositions,  belonging  to  the  actual  time  of 
the  events,  of  which  the  historian  could  make 
lase  ;  and  it  is  also  most  probable  that  chroni- 
cles were  kept  even  at  this  early  date,  like  those 
to  which  the  writers  of  the  later  historical  books 
refer  so  constantly.     G.  K. 

The  method  of  the  Hebrew  historical  writers 
seems  to  have  been  to  incorporate  into  their 
work  large  portions  of  the  ancient  materials 
without  altering  them,  only  adding  occasional 
remarks  of  their  own.  This  method  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  Book  of  Judges.  It  seems  scarcely 
open  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  the  original  contemporary  annals  of  the 
different  tribes.  The  minute  and  graphic  de- 
tails of  the  narratives,  Deborah's  song,  Jotham's 
fable,  Jephthah's  message  to  the  king  of  Am- 
mon,  the  exact  description  of  the  great  Parlia- 
ment at  Mizpeh,  and  many  other  like  portions 
of  the  book,  must  be  contemporary  documents. 
Then,  again,  the  history  of  Samson  the  Danite, 
and  that  of  the  Danite  expedition  to  Laish,  in- 
dicate strongly  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  aa 
their  common  source  ;  while  the  importance  at- 
tached to  Gilead  in  chs.  10, 11,  and  12  points  to 
annals  of  Gilead.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
presence  of  a  compiler  and  editor  of  thf  se  vari- 
ous documents  is  distinctly  visible  in  those  pre- 
fatory remarks  contained  in  ch.  2  :  10-10  ; 
3  :  1-7,  which  review  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, as  well  as  in  casual  observations  thrown 
in  from  time  to  time,  as  at  ch.  17:6;  18  :  1,  etc  , 
and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials.    There   are  in   this  book  many  direct 
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references  to  the  law  and  the  books  o£  MoaeB. 
A.  C.  H. 

As  the  history  of  Judges  chiiins  to  have  oc- 
curred after  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work  i)resuppose.H  that  of  Joshua.  ]t 
is  not  possible  to  couceivo  that  the  Book  of 
Judges  being  written,  the  Book  of  Joshua  was 
compiled  siibscquoutly.  Several  of  the  state- 
ments in  Judges  are  confirmed  in  other  books. 
The  New  Testament  alludes  to  it  in  several  pas- 
sages, and  this  recognition  is  <mT  warrant  for  its 
position  in  the  canon.  The  internal  proofs  of 
its  veracity  are  also  numerous.     S.  L. 

The  slyle  of  the  Book  of  Judges  i.s,  like  that 
of  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  charac- 
terized by  a  matchless  simplicity,  gravity, 
slriiightforwiirdness  of  manner,  carrying  with 
it,  irresisliV>ly,  the  impression  of  the  most  utter 
iiiiprtrtiality  and  honesty  of  statement.  The 
fmilts  and  crimes,  alike  of  individuals  and  of 
the  nation  collectively,  with  all  the  humiliations 
and  sufferings  consequent  upon  their  guilt,  are 
net  down  with  exactly  the  same  evident  historic 
truthfulness  as  their  most  heroic  deeds  and  hap- 
pi  est  prosperit.v.  The  style  is  also  peculiarly 
graphic,  dramatic,  picturesque.  While  its  nar- 
ratives fascinate  the  attention  of  children,  they 
are  equally  suited  to  engage  and  interest  the 
theologian  or  the  philosophical  student  of  hu- 
man history.  What  the  historian  omits  to  say 
is  almost  as  significant  as  the  things  which  he 
does  say.  How  concise  the  narrative,  and  yet 
how  completely  it  does  manage  to  characterize 
the  period,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  true 
philosophy  of  its  strangely  chequered  history  ! 
Hence,  the  everlasting  interest  of  it,  and  its  in- 
exhaustible instructiveuess.     An. 

Of  all  the  Old  Testament  books,  the  Judges, 
if  read  suiierflcinlly,  seems  to  reveal  the  least  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  the  progress  in  its 
development  being  so  dubious  as  to  ajjpear  like 
retrogression.  Nevertheless,  here  also,  as  in  all 
Scripture,  this  precious  truth  is  discoverable  in 
the  office  of  the  judges  and  the  deliverances 
which,  under  God,  they  wrought  for  the  jieople. 
As  the  reader  is  led  from  Moses  to  Joshua,  from 
Joshua  to  the  Judges,  from  Samuel  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  David's  Son,  he  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  one  divine  plan  which  constantly 
draws  nearer  to  the  great  disclosure.  At  times 
the  progress  of  this  plan  may  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible by  reason  of  the  failures  of  God's  peo- 
ple ;  still,  it  exists  ;  there  is  veritable  movement. 
The  doctrine  grows,  the  mighty  secret  of  the 
ngps  and  of  the  worlds  griiduiilly  approaches  a 
full  revelation  ;  and  faith  discerns  it  as  certainly 
in  Jadges  as  in  Exodus  or  Joshua.     MooreUead. 


The  Books  of  Samcel. 

The  two  Books  of  Samuel,  like  the  two  Books 
of  Kings,  originally  formed  an  undivided  whole. 
The  Septuagint  translators,  regarding  the  Book 
of  Samuel  and  the  Book  of  Kings  as  a  complete 
History  of  the  JCingdom  from  its  foundation  to 
its  fall,  divided  the  work  into  four  books,  which 
they  styled  Bonks  of  the  Kingdoms.  Jerome  fol- 
lowed this  division  in  the  Vulgate,  altering  the 
name  to  Books  of  Ihe  Kinrjs,  which  is  retained 
as  an  alternative  title  in  the  English  Bible. 

The  title  Samuel  does  not  denote  authorship, 
but  like  the  titles  Joshua,  Ruth,  and  Esther, 
commemorates  the  prominent  actor  in  the 
events  recorded  in  the  book.  Its  adoption 
shows  a  true  insight  into  the  connection  of  the 
history  it  contains.  It  stands  as  a  monument 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Prophet  who  was  Jeho- 
vah's instrument  for  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  guiding  the  chosen  people  through 
a  crisis  in  its  history  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  Exodus.     A.  F.  K. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  are  so  called  because  they 
describe  his  work  for  Israel  ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  him,  that  as  Moses  was  the 
founder,  so  it  was  Samuel  who  reorganized  and 
developed  the  political  constitution  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  enriched  it  with  institutions 
which  made  it  capable  of  taking  the  high  place 
among  (he  families  of   mankind  to  which  the 

providence  of  God  was  calling  it.     K.  P.  S. 

In  these  books  Samuel  stands  out  as  the  great 
central  figure,  guiding  and  controlling  all  the 
events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  Viy  his 
personal  influence  during  his  life,  and  whose 
power  and  spirit  survived,  even  after  his  death, 
in  that  monarchy  which  he  was  God's  chosen 
instrument  of  calling  into  existence,  and  mould- 
ing into  shape  by  his  counsels  and  commands. 
To  adopt  the  words  of  Keil,  "the  title,  'the 
Book  of  Samuel,'  was  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  spirit  of  Samuel  formed  the  soul  of  the  true 
kingdom  in  Israel,  and  that  the  earthly  throne 
of  the  Israclitish  kingdom  of  God  derived  its 
strength  and  perpetuity  from  the  S|)irit  of  the 
Lord  which  lived  in  the  prophet."     E.  V. 

Tim  greiil  iustiiuUons  were  now  to  be  promi- 
nently brought  forward  and  established,  both 
marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  showing  forth  more  fully  than  before 
its  typical  character.  These  two  institutions 
were  :  ihe  Prophetic  Order  and  the  Monarchy. 
Both  are  connected  with  the  history  of  Samuel. 
And  this  explains  alike  why  the  books  which 
record  this  part  of  sacred  history  bear  the  name 
of  Snmufl,  and  why  they  close  not  with  the  death 
of  David,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  bi- 
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ography  or  in  a  history  of  his  reign,  but  with 
the  final  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  At  the 
close  of  2  S.  four  chapters  are  added  as  a  sort 
of  appendix,  in  which  various  eveuts  are  ranged, 
not  chronologically,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  and  scope  of  the  work,  which  is  : 
to  present  Israel  us  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ns 
under  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
This  also  explains  two  other  peculiarities.  In 
a  work  compiled  with  such  an  obiect  constantly 
in  view,  we  do  not  expect  nor  do  we  find  in 
it  a  strictly  chronological  arrangement  of  events. 
Again,  we  notice  large  gaps  in  the  history  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  long  periods  and  im- 
portant facts  being  omitted,  with  which  the 
author  must  have  been  acquainted, — and  to 
which,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  he  afterward 
expressly  refers,  — while  other  periods  and 
events  are  detailed  at  great  length.  All  these 
peculiarities  are  not  accidental  but  designed, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
work.  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  in 
the  case  of  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  we  must  not  look  for  biog- 
raphies, as  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  nor  yet 
expect  merely  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion, but  a  history  of  the  l-ingdom  of  God  during  a 
new  period  in  its  development  and  in  a  fresh 
stage  of  its  onward  movement  toward  the  end. 
That  end  was  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  him  to  whom  alike  the  Aaronio  priest- 
hood, the  prophetic  order,  and  Israel's  royalty 
were  intended  to  point.  These  three  institu- 
tions were  prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
new  period  which  opens  in  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
A.  E. 

That  these  books  were  a  part  of  the  original 
Canon  of  Scripture  has  never  been  questioned. 
They  are  authentic  history,  drawn  from  original 
and  contemporaneous  records.  Such  records 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  name.  Among 
them  are  "  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,"  "  the 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,"  "the  book  of 
Gad  the  seer,"  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  29  :  29, 
and  2  Chron.  9  ;  29  ;  "  the  Chronicles  of  King 
David,"  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  27  :  24  ;  "  the 
book  of  Shemaiah  the  projjhet,"  "  of  Iddo  the 
seer  concerning  genealogies,"  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  12  :  15.  To  these  were  added  two  spe- 
cial officers  of  the  king  ;  namely,  the  recorder 
(2  S.  8  :  16),  the  king's  annalist,  whose  business 
it  was  to  record  the  events  of  his  reign,  and  the 
king's  scribe  (2  S.  8  :  17  ;  2  K.  12  :  10),  the  royal 
secretary,  to  write  the  king's  commands  and 
edicts,  and  do  other  services  of  the  pen  as  the 
second  reference  shows.      Conant. 

If  then  the  liook  of  Samuel  was   compiled 


largely  from  the  chronicles  of  Samuel,  Nathan, 
and  Gad,  supplemented  by  other  records  pre- 
served in  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  it  follows 
that  it  rests  upon  the  best  possible  authority. 
Samuel  is  the  historian  of  his  own  life-time, 
which  included  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  reign  : 
Nathan  and  Gad  together  give  the  Eistory  of 
David's  reign.     A.  F.  K. 

Each  of  the  three  prophets,  with  whom  Davi  1 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy,  Samuel.  Gad,  and 
Nathan,  wrote  a  memoir  of  that  part  of  his  life 
which  came  respectively  under  their  notice. 
The  close  relation  maintained  between  David 
and  &7)H(ei  is  shown  by  the  former  taking  refuge 
with  the  latter  when  he  fled  from  the  court  of 
Saul.  Gad  .I'oined  him  in  his  wanderings,  and 
lived  at  his  court,  and  Nathan  was  the  faithful 
mentor  of  his  later  years.  Though  these  books 
have  not  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  we  have  their  substance, 
and  generally  their  actual  contents,  in  the  Fj-sl 
and  Second  Books  of  Samuel,  with  1  K.  1  :  2. 

Another  contemporary  authority  was  the 
"  Chronicles  (or  State  Papers)  of  King  David,"  a 
record  which  David  undertook  with  his  charne- 
teristic  love  of  truth  and  order.  That  th«  sub 
stance  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  "  F.rsl 
Book  of  Chronicles"  is  clear  from  its  very  form. 
Beginning  from  Adam,  with  the  genealogies, 
which  the  Jews  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  history,  and  in  them  giving  the  most  minute 
account  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  line  ot 
David,  it  dismisses  Saul  with  the  genealogy  of 
his  family,  and  only  breaks  out  into  the  form 
of  a  consecutive  narrative  with  the  battle  in 
which  he  died  and  from  which  the  reign  of 
David  began.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied 
entirely  with  the  history  of  David.     P.  S. 

Its  acceptance  in  the  Christian  Church  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  it  formed  an  integral  part  of 
those  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  were  received  by 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  "  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." Our  Lord  appealed  to  one  of  the 
narratives  contained  in  it  as  teaching  the  great 
principle  that  the  ceremonial  law  must  give  way 
10  the  law  of  mercy  :  the  Magnificat  shows  evi- 
dent familiarity  with  the  Song  of  Hannah  :  Peter, 
Stephen,  and  Paul  refer  to  the  history  contained 
in  it. 

The  historical  accuracy  ot  the  book  is  remark 
ably  borne  out  by  the  internal  evidence.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  difficulties  and  discrep- 
ancies exist,  which  it  is  hard,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  explain  or  reconcile.  But  the  forcible 
simplicity  and  grace  of  the  narrative  ;  the  vivid- 
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ness  with  wliicli  tho  nctors  in  the  various  events 
Ktanil  out  before  lis  ;  the  minutent«s  of  detnil 
with  regiiril  to  lime  unci  oircuiustant'C  :  tho  nc- 
cnrate  descriptions  of  places  ;  all  agree  to  con- 
firm tlio  conclusion  that  tho  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  eyewit- 
nesses and  contemporaries,  and  in  many  cases 
handed  down  to  us  in  their  actual  words. 
A.  F.  K. 

Contents  of  Hooks  of  Snmutl.  1  S.  1  -15  con- 
tains a  history  of  Israel  from  tho  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  jirophet  Samviel,  to  the  time  when 
David  appears.  The  remaining  sixteen  chap- 
ters are  made  np  of  incidents  from  the  life  of 
U.ivid,  including  an  account  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Saul.  2  S.  is  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  David.  The  last  four  chapters  contain 
six  short  pieces  which  are  evidently  appendices 
I J  the  connected  part  of  the  book.  In  nieution- 
ing  that  David  reigned  forty  years  and  six 
months,  the  Books  of  Samuel  presuppose  tho 
death  of  D.ivid.     W.  J.  B. 

The  liistnry  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  written 
on  the  same  phm  as  that  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  Two  actors  or  speakers,  and  a  suffering 
or  a  rejoicing  chorus,  appear  on  earth  ;  an  um- 
pire looks  down  from  heaven,  awarding  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  .4.1though  the 
scenes  are  continually  shifting,  the  general  plan 
remains  the  same  throughout.  Israel  is  the 
chorus,  which  passes  its  comments  on  the  deeds 
done,  which  suffers  or  rejoices  as  events  fall 
out.  Jehovr.h  is  the  unseen  umpire,  whose 
goings  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  follow  in  the 
darkness,  but  whose  doings  always  reveal  a 
power  making  for  righteousness  among  men. 
At  the  opening  of  the  history  Eli  and  Samuel 
are  the  speakers  named.  As  the  action  pro- 
ceeds, Samuel  and  Saul  stand  forth  before  the 
world.  When  the  scene  next  changes,  David  is 
the  upholder  of  the  right  ;  Saul  is  the  doer  of 
the  wrong.  While  one  befriends,  the  other 
troubles  the  people.  But  again  tho  scene  is 
changed.  David  is  the  troubler  and  wronc-- 
doer  ;  Absalom,  himself  most  unworthy,  is  the 
avenger  of  the  wrong.  The  story  in  Samuel 
ends  without  punishment  befalling  the  guilty 
captain,  who  had  heaped  up  unrighteousness 
against  himself  for  a  generation,  the  great 
soldier,  Joab.  Tho  same  plan  of  writin:;  his- 
tory pervades  the  first  eleven  chapters  in  the 
liook  of  the  Kings.  Solomon  at  first  maintains 
and  represents  the  cause  of  right  ;  Joab  meets 
his  doom  by  Solomon's  command.  A  history, 
80  singularly  written,  carries  proof  of  unity  of 
authorship  on  its  face.  While  it  differs  largely 
from  the  history  and  tho  legislation  in  the  Pen- 


tateuch, the  plan  leaves  no  iloubt  of  the  writer's 
indebtedness  to  that  book.  His  words  and  ideas 
echo  its  words  and  ideas  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness.    Simt. 

The  Books  of  Kings. 

That  these  books  were  a  part  of  the  original 
Canon  of  Scripture  has  never  been  questioned. 
.\.s  was  said  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  they  are 
authentic  history,  drawn  from  the  original  and 
contemporaneous  records  there  referred  to.  To 
these  are  to  be  added,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon,"  mentioned  in  1  K.  11  :  41  ;  '•  the 
book  of  tho  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel," 
mentioned  in  1  K.  14  :  19  ;  "  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  mentioned 
in  1  K.  14  :  29.  From  the.se  original  records  the 
compiler  has  drawn  the  materials  of  a  consecu- 
tive and  well-digested  narrative.  The  arrange- 
ment is  chronological  ;  at  the  same  time  exhib- 
iting tho  mutual  relations  of  simultaneoas 
events,  wherever  such  occur.      Conanl. 

Man}-  histories  are  books  of  kings  and  their 
reigns,  to  which  the  affairs  of  their  kingdoms 
are  reduced.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  under  the 
several  administrations  of  it.  The  particular 
history  now  before  us  accounts  for  the  affairs 
of  tho  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  yet  with 
special  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
them  ;  still  it  is  a  sacred  history,  much  more  il- 
lustrative and  not  less  entertaining  than  any  of 
tho  histories  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.     H. 

The  Chronicles. 

The  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  originally 
formed  one,  stand  last  of  all  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  They  appear  to  be.  in  a  great  measure, 
compilations  from  official  records  kept  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  historical  or  biographical  works, 
by  Nathan,  Iddo  tho  seer,  and  other  writings. 
D.  F. 

The  writer  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings  derives 
liis  account  of  Solomon  from  a  document  which 
he  calls  "  the  Book  of  the  .Vets  of  Solomon  ;" 
while  tho  author  of  tho  Second  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles cite.s  three  works  as  furnishing  him  with 
materials  for  this  part  of  his  history — ■'  the  book 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Abijnh 
the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer 
against  .TeroV)oam  the  son  of  Nebat."  These 
last  were  certainlj' the  works  of  contemporaries  ; 
and  tho  same  may  be  presumed  of  tho  other ; 
since  tho  latter  compiler  is  not  likely  to  have 
possessed  better  materials  than  the  earlier.  Wo 
may  therefore  conclude  that  we  have  in  Kings 
and  Chronicles  the  history  of  Solomon's  reign 
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-—not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  words  of  contem- 
porary writers,  but  suijstaatially  as  they  deliv- 
ered it.  And  the  writers  were  persons  who  held 
the  same  high  position  under  Solomon  which 
the  composers  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  had  held 
under  Saul  and  David.     G.  K. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles  were  obviously  de- 
signed to  furnish  the  Jewish  people  a  record  of 
their  national  history  from  its  beginning  to  the 
time  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Ttiey  are  prefaced  by  a  collection  of  genealogies, 
but  the  more  detailed  narrative  begins  with  the 
reign  of  David,  under  whom  Jerusalem  became 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  national  government  and 
worship.  The  author  refers  to  seventeen  docu- 
mentary sources,  consisting  of  historical  annals, 
prophetical  monographs  and  commentaries  on 
the  same,  and  dwells  at  length  ou  those  acts  of 
David  and  Solomon  which  tended  to  centralize 
the  worship  of  Israel.  He  lived  sometime  after 
the  Babylonian  exile,  was  probably  a  priest,  and 
aimed  to  enhance  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  theocratic  calling  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
the  sacred  character  of  their  institutions.  A 
■work  of  this  kind  would  have  been  naturally 
prompted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  returned  exiles  at  Jerusalem.      Terry. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  ob- 
ject regarded  by  the  author  of  the  Kings  in  writ- 
ing his  history,  and  that  regarded  by  the  Chron- 
icler. While  the  latter  is  a  writer  of  church  his- 
tory, the  former  is  a  politician,  recording  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  generally.  Whoever  puts 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  the  Maccabees  on  one 
side,  with  Chronicles  on  the  other,  will  feel,  on 
passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  the  same 
change  of  atmosphere  which  we  feel  on  passing 
from  the  civil  to  the  church  history  of  a  coun- 
try. Everything  wears  another  look,  because 
we  are  regarding  the  world  from  a  new  point  of 
view  and  through  a  different  medium.  Events, 
which  seemed  fully  detailed  in  the  civil  history 
of  a  country,  appear  only  half  recorded  when 
we  turn  to  its  church  history.  But  this  change 
of  handling  is  a  change  which  many  writers  for- 
get to  recognize  as  imparting  a  justifiably  differ- 
ent color  to  the  story  of  Israel  in  the  pages  of 
the  Chronicler  when  we  compare  his  book  with 
that  of  tiio  Kings.     Sane. 

Tiia  Relation  of  the  Book    of  Chkonicles  to 
THE  Book  of  Samuel. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles  contains  an- 
other history  of  David's  reign.  Many  passages 
are  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  correspond- 


ing passages  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  ;  and  many 
])a3sage8  agree  in  substance,  though  differing 
more  or  less  in  detail.  But  much  that  is  con- 
tained iu  Samuel  is  omitted  in  Chronicles,  and 
much  of  the  information  in  Chronicles  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  narrative  of  Samuel.  Neither 
book  is  a  complete  history  of  David's  reign, 
each  compiler  selected  from  the  materials  before 
him  such  portions  as  suited  his  purpose.  In 
general  tho  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  gives 
a  history  of  David's  reign  with  special  reference 
(a)  to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  he  was 
raised  by  the  care  and  guidance  of  Jehovah  to 
be  the  head  of  a  mighty  kingdom  :  (h)  to  matters 
of,  comparativel}'  speaking,  private  interest  in 
his  life  :  (c)  to  the  chastisements  by  which  he 
was  punished  for  his  sin.  He  thus  portrays 
David  the  man  as  well  as  David  the  King.  The 
compiler  of  Chronicles  gives  prominence  (a)  to 
all  matters  of  religious  ceremonial,  calling  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  agency  of  the  Priests  and 
Levites  :  (b)  to  the  chief  steps  in  the  rise  and 
progfess  of  David's  kingdom,  omitting  the  re- 
verses which  from  time  to  time  checked  its 
growth.  These  differences  correspond  remark- 
ably to  the  age  and  object  of  the  two  historians. 
The  unknown  compiler  of  Samuel  was  undoubt- 
edly a  prophet,  and  his  narrative  is  penetrated 
hj  a  prophetic  sjjirit.  He  drew  up,  no  long 
time  after  the  events,  a  narrative  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Theocratic  Monarchy,  selecting  such 
matter  as  illustrated  God's  providential  dealings 
with  the  king  He  had  thosen. 

The  Book  of  Chronicles  was  written  after  the 
Return  from  tho  Captivit}'.  Its  author  was  most 
probably  Ezra,  who  was  a  priest,  and  his  main 
objects  in  compiling  it  were  (a)  to  publish  trust- 
worthy genealogical  records  with  a  view  to  the 
resettlement  of  the  land,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  regular  services  in  the  restored  temple  ; 
(1))  to  rekindle  something  of  national  life  and 
spirit,  and  make  the  people  feel  that  they  were 
still  the  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  national  prosperity  depended  upon 
faithfulness  to  Jehovah.  With  this  design  he 
drew  up  a  compendious  histoi-y,  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  David  from  its 
foundation,  and  selecting  especially  such  pas- 
sages of  the  history  as  present  the  best  kings  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
regulating  tho  services  of  the  house  of  God  ;  and 
moreover  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  di- 
rect intervention  of  God  for  the  reward  of  right- 
eousness and  the  punishment  of  evil  doing.  Its 
purpose  is  didnelir  rather  than  hif'tnricnl,  and  its 
tone,  in  accordance  with  the  profession  of  its 
author,  priesf/)/ rather  than pro/^/ie(ic.     Hence  the 
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prominence  given  to  religious  ceremonial  and 
Leviticul  and  priestly  work  iu  the  history  of 
David's  reign  :  lience  the  silence  with  vhich  the 
darker  episodes  of  that  reign  are  passed  over. 
The  historian  must  not  be  accused  of  uufuith- 
fulness,  or  inaccuracy,  or  prejudice,  for  ado|it- 
ing  such  a  method  of  treatment  ;  his  history 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  and  his  selec- 
tion of  facts  is  justified  by  the  special  purpose 
which  he  has  in  view.  Such  a  review  of  its 
past  history  was  well  calculated  to  quicken  the 
energies  of  the  nation  for  the  new  era  of  its  ex- 
istence upon  which  it  was  entering  ;  and  to  us 
the  preservation  of  the  work  is  most  valuable, 
presenting  as  it  does  another  side  of  the  national 
life,  and  adding  in  no  small  degree  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  period  covered  by  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel)  to  the  completeness  and  truthfulness 
of  the  picture  which  we  can  draw  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  lessons  which  we  can  derive  from 
it.     A.  F.  K. 

The  Chronoloov, 

The  historical  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  his- 
tories not  of  individuals  but  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Hence,  among  other  characteristics,  the 
comparative  neglect  of  chronology,     riunimer. 

C/irunoUxjy  of  the  Jud<jes.  Current  opinions 
may  be  arranged  iu  three  classes  :  (1)  Thftsewho 
in  a  general  way  defend  the  numeral  480  {Amer. 
Ei.  Lange).  (2)  Those  w'ho  hold  that  the  period 
was  at  least  a  century  or_two  longer  than  that 
{McClinlock  and  Slronrj  Cyc.).  (3)  Those  who  re- 
gard the  numeral  480  as  a  century  and  a  half 
too  long  {Pul.  Coin.  Judije.s).  Back  to  about  800 
B  c.  the  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  bi'o- 
lical  chronology  concern  matters  of  detail  ;  the 
differences  in  regard  to  dates  earlier  than  about 
800  B.C.  are  radical,  and,  at  present,  irreconcil- 
able. In  dealing  with  the  dates  previous  to 
David,  it  is  very  common  to  reject  the 480  found 
in  1  K.  0  :  1,  the  300  found  in  Ju.  11  :  26,  the 
450  and  the  40  found  in  Acts  13  :  20,  21,  and 
other  biblical  numerals.  But  notwithstanding 
this  confusion  of  current  opinion,  it  .seems  to 
me  that  the  problem  of  the  biblical  numerals 
for  the  times  of  the  Judges  is  really  not  diiucult 
of  solution,  provided  one  attends,  at  the  outset, 
to  certain  rudimentary  facts  and  principles. 
First,  we  need,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  keep  stead- 
ily in  mind  the  familiar  fact  that  biblical  time- 
statements  do  not  ordinarily  give  us  the  meas- 
nrement  of  time  from  one  point  to  another,  but 
simply  the  number  of  successive  periods  that 
were  wholly  or  partly  included  in  the  time  de- 
scribed ;  for  example,  the  three  days  that  Jesus 


lay  in  the  grave  were  not  a  period  of  seventy, 
two  hour.s,  but  a  period  of  unknown  length,  ex- 
tending over  the  wholeorjiartsof  the  three  suc- 
cessive days— Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 
Again,  of  especial  importance  to  the  understand- 
ing (>f  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
is  the  jjaying  of  due  attention  to  the  mode  of 
speaking  employed,  for  example,  iu  Ju.  14  :  17, 
where  it  is  said  that  Samson's  wife  wept  upon 
him  "  the  seven  days  while  their  feast  lasted." 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  began  weeping 
when  the  seven  days  began,  but  only  that,  after 
she  began  weeping,  either  the  fourth  day  or  the 
seventh  (see  verses  14,  l,";),  she  kept  it  up  till 
some  time  on  the  closing  day  of  that  period  of 
seven  days.  Parallel  instances  are  1  S.  7  :  15  ; 
14  :  52  ;  Nu.  14  :  33,  34  ;  cf.  De.  2  :  14.  It  is 
evidently  sapposable  that  the  phrase  "  the  land 
had  rest  forty  years,"  as  used  in  Judges,  may 
be  a  phrase  of  the  same  sort,  and  may  simply 
mean  that  the  land  had  rest  to  the  close  of  the 
fi>rty  year  period  then  current,  not  indicating  at 
all  when  the  condition  of  rest  began. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  note  that  in  Gid- 
eon's time  a  change  of  constitution  took  ])Iace 
in  Israel.  The  people  proposed  to  make  hiiQ 
king.  He  refused,  liut  from  that  time  on  the 
judges  followed  one  another  in  a  continuous 
succession,  whereas  before  that  time  the  judges 
seem  to  have  been  raised  up  only  on  particular 
occasions.  Add  to  this  that  with  the  change  of 
constitution  the  Book  of  Judges  changes  its 
method  of  giving  chronological  data.  Before 
(his  change,  we  have  the  forty  year  periods  of 
rest  ;  after  it  we  have  none  of  them  ;  we  have 
periods  of  forty  years  and  wo  have  times  of  rest, 
but  we  have  no  periods  of  which  it  is  said  that 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Again,  after  the 
change,  we  are  told  how  long  the  administration 
of  each  judge  lasted,  while  no  such  item  is  given 
in  regard  to  Gideon  or  any  judge  before  him. 
The  suggestion  is  very  strong  that  for  the  time 
before  the  death  of  Gideon  the  forty  year  rest- 
periods  include  the  other  dates  that  are  given. 
Taking  this  as  a  basis  on  which  to  work  out  the 
biblical  numbers,  we  find  that  they  at  once  fall 
into  a  consistent  and  complete  scheme,  which 
includes  all  the  numbers  given  for  the  period, 
in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  with  no  need 
to  reject  or  change  any  of  thein.  Then  if  we 
work  out  the  history  on  the  basis  of  the  chro- 
nology thus  ascertained,  wo  shall  find  that  it  at 
once  assumes  continuity,  and  that  most  of  its 
sujiposed  difficulties  vanish.  These  facts,  to 
one  who  actually  works  them  through,  are  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  scheme.  It 
may  be  compactly  stated  as  follows  : 
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Five  forty  year  periods,  beginning  with  tlie 
close  of  the  40  yejiry  of  the  exodus,  the  otlier 
uumeralci  tjiveii  for  these  periods  being  includ- 
ed in  tlie  live  forties  iJu.  3  :  11,  30 ;  5  :  31  ; 
S  :  28) 200  years. 

Aduiiuistrutions  of  Abimelech.  Tola,  Jair,  Sam- 
sou  tJu.  9:22;  10  :  3,  3  ;  15:20,  compared 
with  10  :  V),  in  years,  3+2:j-)-*>4-30=     ...    08      " 

Ammonite  oppression  (Ju.  10  :  8> 18     " 


(This  is  the  round  number  .300,  Ju.  11  :  20.) 

Administration  of  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Ab- 

don.   Eli.  and  interregnum  (Ju.  12  :  7.  0,  11. 

14  :  1  S.  4  :  18  ;  T  :  2),  in    years.  04-T+lO-t- 

*+40+20  =        

Samuel's  administration,  computed,      .... 


286 


in  the 
I  40th  year 


(Perhaps  this,  with  the  40  years  of  the  exodu'" 
added,  malcing  435,  is  the  round  uuraber  430 
of  Acts  13  ;  20.) 
Keigns  of  Saul,  David,  and  4  years  of  Solomon 
(Acts  13  :  21  ;  2  S.  5  :  4,  5  ;  1  K.  6  :  1),  40+ 
41+4  = 85     " 

(The  "long  number,"  1  K.  6  :  1),  .  .  .  480  " 
Other  views  shorten  or  lengthen  the  period  by 
from  100  to  300  yeai"s  See  articles  in  current 
commentaries  and  encyclopjedias.  It  is  quite 
common  to  regard  Samson  and  Eli  as  contem- 
poraries, and  to  count  some  of  the  judges  as  only 
petty  officials.  The  scheme  just  given  counts 
Samson  as  the  hero  of  the  Philistine  oppression 
mentioned  in  Ju  10  :  7,  which  was  distinct  both 
from  the  earlier  oppression  mentioned  in  Ju. 
4  :  31  ;  10  :  11,  and  from  the  later  oppressions 
of  the  times  of  Eli  and  of  Saul.  It  also  counts 
every  judge  as  actually  chief  magistrate  of  Israel. 
The  40  in  J.  13  :  1  is  the  same  with  that  in  1 
S.  4  :  18.      By   the   usual   mode   of   counting, 


David's  reign  of  forty  and  one  half  years  would 
be  called  forty-one  years,  as  above.     W.  J.  B. 

Table  of  Principal  Events  and  Years  of  Duration. 

The  E.\odus 

(iiving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai, 

Death  of  Moses  and  Aaron, ]  , 

Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 7 

Division  of  Canaan  lo  the  Invasion  of  Cbushan 

Rishathain 10 

Deatti  of  Joshua, 

Wars  of  Israel  against  the  Canaanites, 

E.xpedition  against  Benjamin  (Ju.  20) 

Oppression  by  Chushan  Rishathflim 

Othniel,  and  rest  of  Israel, 

Oppression  by  the  Sloabites 

Ehud,  and  rest  of  Israel, 

\'iftory  ttf  Siiamgar  over  the  Philistines,     .    . 

Oppression  by  .Tabin, 

Deborah  and  Baraic,  and  rest  of  Israel,   .    .    . 

Oppression  by  the  Midianites, 

Gideon,  and  rest, 

.\bimelech 

Tola, 

Jair, 

Eli  for  forty  years 

Then  :  In  the  Hast.  In  the  ItWy. 

Oppression  by  theAmmon-  (  By  thePhilistiuee, 

ites,  18  years  :  11:34-1116,  I  Lossof  the  Ark,  . 


Jephthah,  6  years  : 
1110,     .... 


1116- 


IbEan,7year8:  1110-1103, 
Elon,  10  years  :  1103-1093, 
Abdon,  Syears  ;  1093-1085, 


8 
40 
18 
80 

SO 
40 

7 
40 

3 
23 
22 


40 


(See  O.  T.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  61-66.) 


Samson's  deeds,  . 

Samuel       as      a 

prophet,  .    .    . 

.. 

Samuel  judge, 

19 

Saul  Icing,  .    .    . 

80 

David  at  Hebron, 

7 

David   at  Jerusa- 

lem,     .... 

33 

Solomon    to    the 

building  of  Tem- 

ple  

3 

Total,      .    . 

480  yean.. 

—KeU. 

Section  202. 


DIVINE  COMMISSION  TO  JOSHUA.. 


Joshua  1  :  1-9. 


1  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  spake  t.nto 

2  .Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses'  minister,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  arise,  gn 
over  this  Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them,  even  to  the 

3  children  of  Lsrael.     Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  to  you  have  I  given 
i  it,  as  I  spake  unto  Moses.     From  the  wilderness,  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  great  river, 

the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittitea,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  going  down 
5  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  border.     There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the 

days  of  thy  life  :  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
fi  thee.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  :  for  thou  shalt  cause  this  people  to  inherit  the  land 
7  which  I  sware  ^nto  their  fathers  to  give  them.  Only  be  strong  and  very  courageous,  to  observe 
3 
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to  do  according  to  u)l  the  luw,  whicli  Moses  my  Herviint  commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it  to 
the   ri^ht   hand   or  to  iho   left,  thut   thou  miijest   have  good  success  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

8  This  book  of  the  hiw  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  dnv 
and  niyht,  that  thou   mayest  observe  to   do  aeoordiny  to  all  that  is  written  therein  :  for  then 

9  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.  Have  not  I  com- 
manded thee  1  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  ;  be  not  affrighted,  neither  be  thou  dismayed  : 
for  the  Loitu  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 


Al  the  outset,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
every  reader  of  these  voltnnes,  h'fore  ijiviiuj  attention 
I')  the  comment,  will  very  carefully  read  the  text,  so 
as  accurately  to  note  and  clearly  to  apprehend  the 
several  details  of  Ihomjht  or  fact.  In  that  way 
ulone  can  the  worth  and  helpfulness  of  the  com- 
ment be  fully  realized,  as  in  that  way  alone, 
every  section  of  this  entire  work  has  been  pre- 
pared.    B. 


Here  begins  the  second  division  of  the  Hebrew 
IJible,  — the  earlier  Prophets,  comprising  the 
Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 
The  Book  of  Joshua  has  tine  characteristics  as  a 
history,  and  is,  moreover,  very  rich  in  Christian 
isuggestinu.  Like  the  Books  of  Moses,  it  is  free 
from  any  hero  worship,  or  glorying  in  man  ; 
but  Joshua,  whether  the  author  oC  the  book  or 
no,  is  throughout  the  chief  figure  -  the  narrative 
opening  with  his  installation  to  office,  and  clos- 
ing with  his  death.  This  Joshua  was  a  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  born  in  Egypt,  and  se. 
lected  by  Moses  as  his  attendant  or  adjutant- 
general  in  the  host  of  Israel.  Like  the  great 
leader  he  had  been  most  carefully  trained  and 
jiroved  for  his  lofty  enterprise,  and  entered  on 
his  command  apparently  about  the  same  age  as 
his  predecessor, — at  or  about  eighty  years.  He 
filled  his  post  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He 
wKhibited  throughout  the  very  mind  of  Mo.ses, 
-the  same  loyalty  to  God,  love  to  Israel,  and 
tiersonal  disinterestedness,  taking  nothing  for 
himself,  his  i)rivate  enrichment,  or  family  pro- 
motion, but  seeking  the  good  of  all  Israel,  and 
finding  his  own  joy  in  their  obedience  and 
pro.sperity.     D.  F. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  describes  the  history  of 
the  theocracy  under  the  presidency  of  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun.  Joshua  had  previously  heen 
the  servant  of  Moses,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Lord  to  be  his  successor,  and  to  bring  his  work 
to  com])letion  by  leading  the  people  of  Israel 
into  Canaan,  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers. 
The  book  commences,  therefore,  with  the  issue 
of  a  divine  command  to  Joshua  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  to  enter  upon  tho  office,  to  which  he 
bad  already  been  appointed.  The  design  of 
the  writer  was  to  furnish  historical  evidence  that 


Joshua  by  the  help  of  God  faithfully  performed 
the  work  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  him  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  that  to  show  how  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  which  He  gave  lo  the  pa 
triarchs  God  drove  out  the  Canaanites  before 
Israel,  and  gave  their  land  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Jacob  for  a  permanent  inheritance.  Hence 
notwithstanding  the  close  connection  between 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  in  itself  a 
complete  and  independent  work,  being  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  conquest  and  distribution 
of  the  land,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  his  chosen 
people  as  their  possession,  that  they  might  dwell 
therein,  serving  their  God  and  Lord  in  truth 
and  love.     Keil. 

The  name  of  Joshua  is  given  to  this  book  be- 
cause without  doubt  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
written  by  him..  The  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  book  ;  and  an  accurate  and 
authentic  description  of  the  territory  of  each 
was  requisite  for  the  iirevention  of  disputes. 
No  one  could  be  better  qualilied  to  furnish  these 
than  Joshua  himself.     C.  G.  B. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  has  been  divided  into 
three  sections  :  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (chs. 
1-12)  ;  the  division  of  the  land  (chs.  13-22)  ; 
while  chs.  23,  24,  are  devoted  to  a  statement 
concerning  the  closing  days  of  the  ao'dier 
Jo.shua.  The  main  action  of  the  book  comprises 
a  period  of  twenty  five  years.    J.  P.    (Seep   25.) 

The  hi.story  of  Israel  as  a  nation  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  their  entrance  into  their  own 
land.  All  previous  to  this — from  the  Paschal 
night  on  which  Israel  was  born  as  u  people  to 
the  overthrow  of  Sihon  and  of  Og,  the  last  who 
would  have  barred  Israel's  way  to  their  home- 
had  been  only  preparatory.  But  now,  when  the 
Lion  of  Judah  couched  by  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
Israel  was  face  to  face  with  its  grand  mission, 
and  the  grand  task  of  its  national  life  com- 
menced :  to  dispossess  heathenism,  and  to  plant 
in  its  stead  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was 
destined  to  strike  root  and  to  grow,  till  in  the 
fulness  of  time  it  would  extend  to  all  nations  of 
the  world.  The  history  records,  fir.st,  certain 
events  which  had  to  take  place  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  next,  the 
conquest,   and  then  the  apportionment  of  the 
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land  among  the  tribes  o£  Israel  ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  side  b>  side,  the  unfold- 
ing of  Israel's  religious  and  national  condition, 
and  the  asseiliou  of  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  underlay  its  very  existence  as  a  God 
called  people.  These  principles  are  :— The 
special  relationship  of  Israel  as  the  people  of 
God  toward  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah's  special 
dealings  toward  them  as  their  King.  The  his- 
tory of  the  wilderness  period  had,  indeed,  been 
shaped  by  this  twofold  relationship,  but  its 
consequences  appeared  more  clearly  under 
Joshua,  and  most  fully  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  When  not  only  Hoses,  bat  Joshua,  and 
even  the  elders  who  had  been  his  contempora- 
ries had  passed  away,  the  people,  now  settled  in 
the  land,  were  left  tree  to  develop  those  tenden- 
cies which  had  all  along  existed.  Then  ensued 
that  alternation  of  national  apostaoy  and  judg- 
ment, and  of  jjenitent  return  to  God  and  deliv- 
erance, which  constitutes  the  framework  on 
■which  the  Book  of  Judges  is  constructed.  The 
Books  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges  give,  not  a 
chronicle  of  the  nation,  but  a  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Israel.  This  explains  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  form  and  style.  There  are 
evidently  large  blanks  left  in  the  history  of  the 
times  ;  while  some  events  or  reigns  of  consid- 
erable duration  are  only  cursorily  mentioned, 
very  detailed  and  circumstantial  narratives  are 
given  of  persons  and  occurrences  which  only 
occupied  the  scene  for  a  comparatively  short 
period.  But  as  the  writers  of  these  books  must 
have  had  at  command  ample  material  for  a  full 
history,  we  conclude  that  the  selection.  Divinely 
guided,  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
"  Spirit  of  Prophecy,"  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  connection  with  Israel. 
The  more  fully  these  narratives  are  studied, 
the  more  luminous  will  they  become  ;  the  more 
will  their  Divine  meaning  appear  ;  and  the  more 
will  they  carry  to  the  mind  conviction  of  their 
truthfulness,  and  to  the  heart  lessons  of  their 
spiritual  import.     A.  E. 

I.  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  tlie 
death  of  Closes.  The  opening  word  is  lit- 
erally "  and  ;"  though  a  new  section  cf  the  his- 
tory here  begins,  it  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
■what  preceded.  The  situation  is  precisely  that 
■with  which  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  ended. 
Israel  is  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Jloab,  in 
near  proximity  to  the  Jordan.  Their  great 
leader  has  just  died,  and  the  thirty  days  of 
mourning  for  him  are  ended.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  spend  their  time  further  in  grief  and 
inaction.  A  task  lay  before  them  demanding 
their  full  energy  and  activity,  if  they  were  really 


to  possess  themselves  of  that  land  to  the  borders 
of  which  Moses  had  brought  them.      W.  H.  G. 

The  faithful  Covenant-God  was  with  Joshua, 
as  he  waited  expectantly,  in  that  mourning  camp 
of  Abel-Shittiin,  for  a  fresh  message  from  God. 
Though  he  had  been  previously  designated  by 
God  and  set  apart  to  the  leadership,  it  was  well 
he  should  so  wait,  not  only  for  his  own  sake, 
but  also  "  that  the  jjeople  might  afterward  not 
hesitate  gladly  to  follow  his  leadership  who  had 
not  moved  a  foot  without  the  leading  of  God." 
And  in  due  time  the  longed  for  direction  came  : 
not  in  doubtful  language,  but  renewing  alike 
the  commission  of  Joshua  and  the  promises  to 
Israel.     A.   E. 

Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord.    A 

high  and  honorable  title,  applied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Ihe  service  in  which 
Moses  was  emjiloyed,  viz.,  that  of  a  minister, 
mediator,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  God,  ihe 
honored  organ  through  whom  he  communicated 
his  will  to  his  chosen  people  and  managed  all 
their  varied  interests.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  he  stands  so  highly  commended  in  the 
sacred  volume,  having  received  the  divine  testi- 
mony to  his  being  "  found  faithful  in  all  God's 
house  as  u  servant,"  and  being  expressly  dis- 
tinguished by  this  title,  not  only  here,  where 
God  himself  is  pleased  so  to  denominate  him 
(verse  2),  but  also  in  Kev.  15  :  3,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  company  standing  ujjon  the  sea  of 
glass,  that  they  "  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  ser- 
vant of  Gi)d."     Bush. 

The  Lord  spake.  Jehovah  alone  was 
king.  Moses  claimed  no  rank  or  title,  demand- 
ed no  observance,  assumed  no  authority  as  for 
himself,  but  .always  appears  only  as  the  mouth- 
piece through  whom  the  God  of  their  fathers 
spake  to  the  people.  The  whole  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ordinances  and  laws  and  the  se- 
lection .of  the  men  by  whom  these  were  to  be 
administered,  emanated  directly  from  Jehovah 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Moses.  In  this 
way,  too,  the  succession  to  the  leadership  of  the 
people,  after  the  death  of  him  who  was,  humanly 
speaking,  their  great  deliverer,  guide,  legislator, 
and  judge,  was  to  be  provided  for  ;— not  through 
election  by  the  jieople  ;  not  by  hereditary  de- 
scent, so  as  to  pass  to  the  children  of  Moses  ; 
but  by  the  favor  of  the  Lord  attending  all  the 
enterprises,  and  crowning  with  success  all  the 
undertakings,  of  the  valiant  and  righteous  man, 
who,  inspired  by  Jehovah,  should  step  forward 
to  assume  the  vacant  place.     F.  Bomen. 

Joshua  the  son  of  IViin.  His  original 
name  was  Hoshea  or  O.shea,  which  Moses 
changed   into  Jehoshua  (Nu.   13  :  16),  and  by 
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contraction,  Joshmi  or  leshim,  or  JesuH  (acconl- 
iug  to  the  tireek  pronunciution),  (Acts  7  ;  45  ; 
Hdb.  4  :  8),  sifinifyiuy  "Saviour."  He  there- 
fore was  a  type  of  Ohriiit  both  in  his  name  and 
iu  his  actions,  as  well  as  Moses.  The  lirst  no- 
tice of  him  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  Amalekite 
war  (Ex.  17  :  D),  where  he  was  .■i|)i)i>inte(l  cnp- 
liiiu  of  a  chosen  party  to  repel  lliiir  attack,  at 
whicli  lime  ho  was  about  tony  four  years  of  age 
and  Wiiscalleil  a  youuf,' uiau  (Ex.  ;i:l  :  11).  Even 
ttieu  he  was  pre-onlaineil  liy  the  Lon.!  tii  ])Ut  the 
Israelii!^'  in  possession  of  the  pr.imiseil  lanil, 
as  appears  from  tlie  injunction  to  Jloses  to 
record  in  a  book  Ihe  aggression  of  the  Amalc- 
kites  and  the  decree  of  their  extermination,  and 
to  rehearse  it  iu  the  ears  of  Joshua  as  a  ms- 
laoriai  to  him  anil  the  futuie  jurlj^es  (Ex.  17  :  14). 
The  Lord  appointed  liim  to  succeed  Moses 
at  Nu.  '27  :  18.  J.isluia  was  about  the  age  of 
••ighty-foiir,  when  after  Moses'  death  he  was 
commanded  to  pass  over  Jordan  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land.      Hales. 

He  had  grown  up  to  mature  age  in  the  state 
of  Egyptian  bondage  ;  he  had  shared  the  ex- 
perience and  trials  of  the  wilderness,  as  the 
chosen  servant  of  Moses  ;  he  had  proved  his 
military  capacity  at  llephidim  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  laud  east  of  Jordan  ;  and  his  stead- 
fist  obedience  at  Kadesh,  when  he  stood  alone 
with  Caleb,  "faithful  among  the  faithless;" 
and  he  lived  for  about  twentytive  years  more 
to  fini.sh  his  allotted  woik.  These  three  periods 
of  his  life  thus  embrace  the  whole  history  of  the 
moulding  of  the  nation  from  its  state  of  hope- 
less bondage,  when  Moses  fled  to  Midian,  till 
(rod  "  brought  them  in  and  planted  them  in 
the  mountain  of  his  inheritance."  His  charac- 
ter was  in  accordance  with  his  career  :  a  devout 
warrior,  blameless  and  fearless,  who  has  been 
taught  by  serving  as  a  youth  how  to  command 
as  a  man  ;  who  earns  by  manly  vigor  a  quiet, 
honored  old  age  ;  who  combines  strength  with 
gentlene.ss,  ever  looking  up  for  and  obeying  the 
Divine  impulse  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
while  he  wields  groat  power,  and  directs  it  calm- 
ly and  without  swerving,  to  the  accomplishment 
(if  a  high  unselfish  purpose.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  wort  hies  of  the  Old  Testament  on  whose 
character  there  is  no  slain,  though  his  history 
is  recorded  with  unusual  fulness.     P.  S. 

The  character  of  Joshua  is,  confessedly,  ono 
of  the  grandest  and  most  spotless  in  the  whole 
Bible.  The  greatness  of  the  man  is  indeed  to 
lorao  extent  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
ihe  events  through  which  he  moved  :  we  know 
him  more  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  man.  Ho  is 
one  of  the  very  few  personages  of  Holy  Writ  of 


1  whom  no  evil  is  recorded.  Free  from  all  desire 
I  of  Belf-aggraudiZciuent  or  lust  of  gain,  no  taint 
j  of  selhshuess  mars  the  simple  nobility  of 
I  Joshua's  character.  Tn  whatever  circumstances 
we  find  him  placed  liis  one  desire  is  to  know 
what  the  will  of  (xod  is,  ami  his  one  resolve  to 
do  it  at  all  costs.  (K  him,  as  of  his  true  heart- 
brother  Caleb,  the  unerring  verdict  of  tlie  Word  , 
of  Truth  is,  "  Ho  wholly  followed  the  Lord  " 
(Nu.  32  :  I'i).  Who,  then,  was  more  worthy  to 
be  the  first  bearer  of  that  "  Name  which  is  above 
every  nume,  '  which  in  fulness  of  time  was  to 
be  the  human  designation  of  Him  who  was 
"  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners,"  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  His  people's 
salvation  in  their  conflict  for  the  heavenly 
Canaan  ?  It  is  as  a  warrior  that  Joshua  is  fir-.t 
presented  to  us,  and  this  is  the  character  he 
chiefly  maintains  throughout  the  Scripture 
record.  His  gifts  and  virtues  are  those  of  the 
warrior.  Dauntless  courage,  indomitable  per- 
severance, cheerful  confidence  iu  the  lace  of 
difficulties,  promptitude  of  action,  high  honor, 
unselfish  disregard  of  his  own  interests,  un- 
swerving rectitude,  care  for  the  interests  of  those 
committed  to  him — all  built  upon  and  based  in 
faith  in  the  Living  (!od.     E.  V. 

2.  Mow  IliereforcarUc.  Thmijl,  Hoses 
is  dead  the  work  must  go  on,  therefore  arise  and 
go  about  it.  When  God  has  work  to  do,  he  will 
either  find  or  make  instruments  fit  to  carry  it 
on.  Moses  the  servant  is  dead,  but  llt)d  the 
Master  is  not,  he  lives  forever.     H. 

Moses  dies,  but  God  lives.     The  same  plan 

must  go   forward,    but    by    oilier  hands.     The 

same  methods  are  used.     God  speaks  to  Joshua 

I  as  to   Moses,  renews  the   promise,    defines  the 

I  limits  of  Canaan,  and  liiys  down  the  imjierions 

j  necessity  of    exactest  obedience.      D'arren. 

The  rod  may  drop  from  the  hand  of  Moses  ; 
but  God  keeps  firm  hold  of  Joshua,  and.  who- 
ever fails  Israel,  its  God  will  not.  That  is  the 
true  lesson  which  we  are  all  meant  to  learn  from 
the  inroads  of  death  on  church  and  home.  The 
perishing  of  the  perishable  is  to  teach  the  abid- 
ing of  the  immortal.  Dying  men  reveal  a  living 
God.     A.  M. 

The  host  of  Israel  was  still  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jordan.  The  fir.st  step  in  the  fulfilment  of 
Joshua's  commission  was  to  carry  Ihe  jjcople 
over  that  river  :  "  Arise,"  is  Gods  first  word  to 
him,  "  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou,  and  all  this 
people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to 
them."  The  command  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  any  intimation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  river,  then  at  its  full,  was 
to   be   crossed.     But    Joshua    had    long   since 
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learned  that  whatever  God  enjoins  he  renders 
possible  to  those  who  in  simple  faith  seek  to 
obey.  If  He  bade  Israel  go  over  the  river,  the 
way  to  do  so  would  be  opened  when  they  set 
themselves  to  do  his  bidding.     E.  V. 

The  grant  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  is  here  repeated  (verse  2),  I  do  rjive 
it  them.  To  the  patriarchs  it  was  promised,  1  i(^iU 
give  it,  but  now  that  the  fourth  generation  was 
expired  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full, 
and  the  time  was  come  for  the  performance  of 
the  promise,  it  is  actually  conveyed,  and  they 
are  put  in  possession  of  that  which  they  had 
long  been  in  expectation  of,  "  I  do  give  it,  enter 
npon  it,  it  is  all  your  own,  nay  (verse  3),  /  have 
given  it ;  though  it  be  yet  unconquered,  it  is  as 
sure  to  you  as  if  it  were  in  your  hands."     H. 

The  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  is 
constantly  set  forth  as  a  free  gift  of  the  Divine 
favor,  by  which  all  ideas  of  human  right  are 
completely  excluded.  But  while  the  donation 
of  this  land  was  an  act  of  the  Lord's  free  favor 
to  the  Israelites,  the  taking  it  away  from  the 
Canaanites  was  no  less  an  act  of  his  retributive 
justice — of  such  justice  as  it  behooved  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world  to  administer  against  a 
jieople  laden  with  iniquity.  Gen.  15  :  13-lG 
proves  this  clearly.  When  the  time  was  fully 
come,  the  Canaanites  became  a  doomed  people 
— doomed  to  expulsion  or  extermination  by  the 
Israelites,  to  whom  was  committed  the  sword  of 
judgment,  and  who  were  the  destined  inheritors 
of  the  land  of  which  the  Canaanites  had  proved 
themselves  unworthy.  So,  too,  the  Israelites, 
favored  as  they  were  for  their  father's  sake,  were 
warned  that  even  they  held  the  land  by  no 
other  tenure  than  that  which  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  destroyed  for  infringing.  Over  and 
over  again  were  they  warned  that  if  the)-  fell 
into  the  same  dreadful  transgressions  fur  which 
the  Canaanites  had  been  cast  out,  they  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  same  doom— be  like 
them  destroyed — like  them  cast  out  of  the  good 
land  which  they  had  defiled.  We  are  not  left 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
abnminations  which  pervaded  the  land,  and 
which  cried  to  God  to  show  himself  as  abhorring 
iniquity  and  to  prove  that  the  world  was  not 
left  fatherless  of  his  care.      7{il. 

3.  Am  I  said  iiiilo  Mo-icii.  The  words 
here  used  are  a  literal  repetition  of  llie  promise 
made  (De.  11  :  24).  Indend,  nearly  every  sen- 
tence in  this  address  to  Joshua  occurs  some- 
where in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  history, 
especially  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

4.  From  llie  tvilderncss.  etc.  God 
here  proceeds,  in  very  biief  teims,  to  mark  out 


and  define  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  prom- 
ise. Its  utmost  limits  should  be  from  the  wil. 
derness  of  Sin,  or  the  desert  of  Arabia  Petra:a 
on  the  South,  to  Lebanon  on  the  North  ;  and 
from  the  Euphrates  on  the  East,  to  the  great 
sea,  or  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  West.  The 
Israelites  did  not  indeed  possess  the  full  extent 
of  this  grant  till  the  time  of  David,  but  their 
failure  to  do  so  was  owing  entirely  to  their  own 
remissness,  unbelief,  and  disobedience,  as  was 
every  reverse  with  which  they  met  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  history.  They  were  not 
straitened  in  God,  but  in  themselves  ;  and  the 
same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  his  peo- 
ple iu  all  ages.  This  Lebanon.  Particularized 
in  this  manner,  because  it  could  doubtless  'oe 
seen  from  the  spot  where  Joshua  now  stood, 
rearing  its  lofty  summits  toward  the  clouds  iu 
the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan.  The  name 
"Lebanon"  comes  from  the  Heb.  root  Laban, 
white,  from  its  summits  being  covered  with 
snow.     Bush. 

3.  I  will  not  fail  Ihec,  nor  forsake 
tliec.  The  presence  of  God  should  never  be 
withdrawn  from  him.  Moses  had  assured  him 
of  this  (De.  31  :  8),  that  though  he  must  now 
leave  him.  Vot/ never  would  ;  and  here  God  him- 
self confirms  that  word  of  his  servant  Moses,  and 
engages  never  to  leave  Jo.shua.  This  we  may 
be  sure  of,  that  the  Lord  is  with  tis  while  we  are 
with  him.  This  promise  here  made  to  Joshua  is 
applied  to  all  believers,  and  improved  as  an 
argument  against  covetousness  (Heb.  13  :  5).    H. 

That  gracious  promise  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — "It  is  written — I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  originally  appears  in  the 
Bible  as  a  promise  to  Joshua  alone,  in  his  pe 
culiar  and  special  circumstances  as  leader  of  the 
Lord's  people  ;  yet  we  find  it  applied  by  tho 
.ipostle  in  a  wide  sense  to  the  whole  bodj' of  be- 
lievers. Applications  of  Scripture  of  this  kind, 
when  regulated  by  strict  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  faith,  are  exceedingly  effective  and  con- 
solatory, opening  up  to  the  mind  a  sudden  view 
of  the  infinite  power  and  depth  of  meaning  of 
the  Word  of  God.      Gimeron. 

What  God  jjromises  to  any  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints  lie  promises  to  every  believer, 
with  snch  modification  as  suits  his  particular 
case.  For  all  these  promises  are  different  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  of  life,  different  expressions  of 
the  same  covenant  of  grace.  In  this  sense, 
whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  scrip- 
tural patience  and  comfort  might  have  hope. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  thousands  of  believers 
have  drunk  at  the  same  fountain  ;  and  what 
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(toil  Kiiiil  to  Abrnlmin.  Isnac,  imil  Jacol)  has  been 
the  refreshment  of  uiiiny  souls  in  all  (generations. 
In  the  Greek  these  few  words  contain  no  lesn 
than  five  negatives  :  to  give  the  fnll  force  of 
which  we  should  have  to  read  it  thus  :  "  I  will 
never,  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never,  never, 
never  forsake  thee."  The  precious  truth  there- 
fore whi''h  I  commend  to  you  for  nil  coniing 
years,  is  this  :  God  engages  in  covenant,  to  be 
with  the  believer,  for  all  needful  good,  now, 
henceforth,  and  forever.     3.  W.  A. 

6.  Be  Hiroiig.  The  word  is  a  command. 
It  iuiiil'  s  that  the  choice  between  strength  and 
weakness,  and  therefore  the  responsibility  for 
the  choline,  is  ours.  The  servant  of  God  is  in 
duty  bound  to  strive  to  make  his  life  on  the 
earth  the  largest  possible  success  ;  he  must, 
therefore,  lose  no  righteoiis  opportunity  to  be 
strong.  He  has  no  right  to  any  selfish  indul. 
gence  that  weakens  anyphj'sical  or  mental  power. 
Moreover,  he  must  study  all  the  sources  and 
elements  of  strength.  "  Knowledge  is  power, " 
and  "  in  union  is  strength."  Organization,  dis- 
cipline, self-command,  skill,  all  these  are 
utrength  ;    and   the   command    is  "  be  strong." 

Cnhle. And  oragoodeoura^e.    There 

is  anini'il  courage  ami  there  is  moral  courage. 
Ami   although  the  strength  and  courage  which 
men  share  with  the  lower  animals  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  sought  after  in  their  degree,  yet 
it  is  to  the  nobler  tjualities  the  text  chiefly  refers  , 
when  it  says,  "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  cour- 
age."    God   gave  this   word   of  good  cheer  to  \ 
Joshua,  and  repeated  it  thrice  over,  so  that  he  | 
might  never   forget   it.     Joshiia   and    his   nun 
needed  it,  or  God  would  not  have  said  it  to  him 
thrice  so  earnestly.     Stalker. 

To  be  "  strong"  is  to  take  up  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  practical  obedience  and  say  clearly,  "  I 
am  here  :  I  stand  by  this."  To  ba  "  of  good 
courage' '  is  to  maintain  that  position  against  the 
force  of  temptation  and  opposition  of  every 
kind.  Strength  and  courage  are  needed  at  home 
and  with  our.selceti  before  we  meet  the  world  at 
all.  The  critical  part  of  the  struggle  is  within. 
Strength  and  courage  are  needed  when  we  go 
more  fully  out  into  the  world.  Wo  ni'od  cour- 
age to  live  honestly,  courage  to  live  simpl.y,  cour- 
age to  .sppiik  frankly  and  boldly  in  condemnation 
of  the  speech  or  the  action  of  others.  Wc  have 
in  the  context  direction  how  we  may  attain  this 
temper  and  habit  of  Christian  courage.  It  is 
fed  by  truth,  by  the  law  or  the  revealed  truth 
iifGod.  When  the  soul  has  found  the  flowing 
fnuntnins  of  strength,  and  drinks  of  tho  same 
day  by  day,  her  courage  will  bo  day  by  day  re- 
newed.     Huiei'jh. 


All   tliv   land   of  the   HIIIIIch.    The 

Biblical  narrative  indicates  that  while  other 
Canaaniti.sh  tribes  were  of  small  ])ower  and  im- 
portance, and  were  soon  exterminated  or  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Hebrew  nationality,  the  Hittiteg 
stood  on  altogether  another  footing.  The  Hit- 
tites  are  tho  first  and  the  last  of  these  tribes  to 
ai)pear  on  tho  scene.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham  we  find  them  lords  of  the  soil  at  Heb- 
ron ;  and  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  even  of 
Elisha,  they  are  a  mighty  people,  inhabiting  a 
region  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  numerous  war 
chariot.^,  then  the  chief  sign  of  military  power. 
Though  we  are  now  able  tj  perceive  that  this  is 
the  true  signification  of  the  references  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  it  was  from  the  newly 
recovered  monuments  of  Eg.vpt  and  A.ssyria  that 

the  facts  were  actually  gleaned.     I.  T. Since 

the  decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  As- 
syrian monuments  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
Bible  is  right  and  the  too  sceptical  scholars 
were  wrong.  Seventeen  centuries  before  Christ, 
Egypt  know  the  might  of  the  great  Hittite  peo 
pie.  Nineteen  centuries  before  Christ,  Assyria 
had  to  do  battle  against  the  power  of  the  Hit- 
tites.  The  records  of  Egypt  and  .Assyria,  read 
together,  show  the  Hittites  a  strong  and  warlike 
power,  occupying  the  very  region  laid  down  for 
it,  incidentally,  in  the  Bible  narrative.  And 
now,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  monu- 
ments of  these  Hittites  are  being  found,  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  vawt  stretch  between  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
river  Euphrates.     S.  S.  T. 

The  gift  had  its  limitations,  Initithad  also  its 
conditions.  It  must  not  only  be  conquered,  but 
occupied.  The  offending  nations  then  in  pos- 
session must  be  driven  out,  and  the  land  be  held 
by  constancy  and  courage.  The  conditions  were 
neverwholly  accepted  by  the  beneficiaries.  The 
possible  boundaries  were  never  reached  in  ac- 
tual dominion,  and  the  "  soles  of  their  feet" 
(from  sloth  and  faintheartedness  and  long- 
continued  disobedience)  failed  to  tread  upon  the 
whole  of  the  promised  possession.  Herein  is 
suggested  a  plain  rule  for  our  every-day  life. 
All  the  bounties  of  nature,  all  tho  wealth  of  pro- 
duction possible  to  industry  and  cunning  in- 
vention, all  that  can  liU  the  bands  or  enrich  the 
mind,  is  offered  to  man  on  similar  terms.  It  is 
not  his  by  ancestral  bequest,  nor  by  the  law  of 
might,  but  it  is  given  from  the  hands  of  a 
bountiful  Benefactor.  Like  the  gift  to  tho  Is- 
raelites it  has  its  limitations.  The  snow-clad 
Eebanon  and  the  wilderne.ss,  the  great  river  and 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  restrict  nil  human  ucipii-si- 
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tions,  mental  or  material.  Every  man  liaa  bis 
sphere  which  lie  may  not  exceed,  but  wilhin 
which  all  may  be  claimed  as  his  own.  And  all 
the  gifts  have  the  same  conditiou.  The  wisdom 
o£  the  agts,  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  problems 
whose  Bulutiouis  the  rich  garniture  of  the  soul, 
although  freely  offered  from  the  Divine  hand, 
and  thus  in  every  sense  a  Divine  gitt,  must  be 
conquered  and  occupied  to  become  available. 
Here  are  the  treasures  of  learning  freely  ten- 
dered, but  the  sluggard  receives  no  mental  im- 
pression from  them.  The  gift  cannot  be  re- 
ceived e.xcept  on  the  one  condition.  The  un- 
wearied diligence  is  the  cup  into  which  it  is 
poured  ;  the  assiduous  application  builds  up  the 
storehouse  in  which  it  may  be  garnered.  Con- 
quest and  occupation  are  essential  to  every 
man's  possession.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
material  things.  God  gives  the  harvest,  but  the 
earth  is'  dumb  to  man's  plea  for  bread  until  he 
turns  the  furrow,  and  sows  the  seed,  and  thrusts 
in  the  sickle,  and  thrashes  out  the  golden  grain, 
and  winnows  it  from  the  chaff,  and  grinds  it 
into  flour,  and  bakes  it  to  his  taste.  The  man 
who  stands  invoking  the  blessing  with  gaping 
mouth  will  waste  his  eloquence  if  he  refuses  to 
bend  his  back  and  blisier  his  bands.  Even  in 
Paradise  the  fiist  pair  of  the  race  had  to  dress 
and  keep  the  garden  that  gave  them  its  fruits, 
aud  though  their  otfspiing  have  been  sustaiaed 
by  the  Divine  bounty  ever  since,  they  have  en- 
joyed it  only  in  the  sweat  of  I  heir  face.  The 
great  mistake  of  the  world,  that  wliich  lirings  to 
grief  and  want  so  many  of  the  children  of  men, 
is  that  they  hold  out  their  bauds  for  the  prize 
they  covet,  with  little  thought  of  the  condition 
on  which  depends  their  enjoyment  of  tlie  gift. 
This  is  one  reason  why  genius  so  often  fails 
where  a  dull  intellect  succeeds.  The  former 
holds  his  head  aloft  and  looks  for  the  gift  of 
wisdom  to  come  by  intuition.  The  latter  mas- 
ters the  alphabet  and  never  dreams  of  a  rnyal 
road  to  learning.  How  many  a  young  man  is 
waiting  for  an  inheritance  of  wisdom  or  wealth 
to  come  to  him,  as  the  gifts  do  in  a  fairy  story, 
from  some  unknown  source.  His  hands  are 
stretched  out  with  aipturned  fingers  as  if  the 
heavens  were  a  full  storehouse  readj'  to  drop 
blessings  ioto  every  itching  palm.  And  even 
where  the  promised  jiossession  is  obtained  the 
sluggard  who  will  nut  exterminate  the  evils  he 
dreads,  and  tread  under  the  soles  of  his  feet  his 
besetting  sins,  will  come  far  short  of  the  possi- 
ble boundarj'  of  noble  living.     Belirends. 

7,  8.  Joshua  must  not  only  govern  by  law 
and  take  care  that  the  people  observe  the  law, 
but  he  must  ubservu  it  himself,  and  so  by  his 


own  example  maintain  the  honor  and  power  of 
it.  He  must  do  what  was  written  ;  do  accordimj 
to  what  was  written,  exactly  observing  the  law 
as  his  copy,  and  doing,  not  only  that  which 
was  there  required,  but  in  all  circumstances  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment.  He  must  do  ac- 
cording to  all  that  was  written,  without  excep- 
tion or  reserve.  And  to  encourage  him  in  his 
obedience,  God  assures  him  that  then  he  shall 
do  icisely  {as  it  is  in  the  margin),  and  mnke  hii 
icnij  prospei-ous.  They  that  make  the  Word  of 
God  their  rule  and  conscientiously  walk  by  that 
rule,  shall  both  do  well  and  speed  well  ;  it  will 
furnish  them  with  the  best  maxims  by  which  lo 
order  their  conversation  (Ps.  Ill  :  10).  And  it 
will  entitle  them  to  the  best  blessings  ;  God 
shall  <jive  them,  Ihe  denire  of  Iheir  heart.     H. 

In  nothing  is  there  more  scope  for  the  display 
of  the  highest  moral  heroism  thau  in  during,  in 
all  circumstances,  to  cleave  steadfastly  to  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  As 
the  soldier  of  an  earthly  leader  is  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  certain  rules,  laid  down  in 
a  code  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  so  the  Chris- 
tian soldier  has  his  code  drawn  up  for  him  by 
God  himself,  and  revealed  to  him  in  the  oracles 
of  truth.  This  code  he  is  to  study  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  meditate  on  it  day  and  night,  that  he 
may  cmform  himself  to  it  in  every  particular, 
and  never  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  However  difficult  or  self-denying  its  in- 
junctions, he  must  obey  it,  and  so  sacred  must 
it  be  in  his  eyes,  that  he  will  rather  die  than  de- 
part from  it.     Bush. 

This  word,  "  all  the  law,"  has  a  warning 
value  on  one  hand  to  the  easy  conscience  that 
would  satisfy  itself  with  obedience  to  mere 
statute  laws  and  religious  forms  ;  and  on  the 
other  to  the  morbid  conscience  that  cannot  con- 
sent to  any  legislation  in  Church  or  State  which 
does  not  fulfil  the  Ten  Commandments  at  a 
bound.  Not  "  all  the  law  which  Moses  com- 
manded "  did  so.  But  "  all  the  law"  did  this  : 
It  set  the  moral  ideal  uj)  in  perpetual  view,  and 
made  all  lower  legislation,  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  imperfect  State  or  Church,  point  faith- 
fully and  lead  strongly  and  very  courageously  al- 
waj's 'toward  that  ideal,  tinder  God's  hand 
Moses  did  not  legislate  down  on  the  plane  of  . 
the  people's  caprice,  though  his  brother  once 
did  ;  but  he  did  legislate  down  on  the  plane  of 
their  capabilities,  yet  always  up  toward  the  Ten 
Commandments.     Cable. 

U  is  profitable  for  iii.ilruHio7i  (or  teaching  in  the 
things  of  God),  for  fionvicHon  (or  reproof),  for 
cnrrectiov,  for  di-'icipUne  inrii/hlponfiness  ;  that  is, 
for  such  a  moral  training  as  will  lead  those  who 
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hvilimit  to  i(  to  live  in  riyhteonsucss.  All  tliis, 
lie  it  tibserved,  is  nffinmii  of  thu  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  even  after  thu  fuller  light  of  Iho  Goh- 
l>el  had  come.  They  have  such  uses  still  to  ful- 
lil  to  the  church  of  Christ.     P.  y. 

.\  siifBcieut  rule  of  guidance  for  life  Joshua 
Imd  ;  we  have.  There  was  a  law  of  God  then 
hy  the  keepint;  of  which  he  and  all  his  people 
uii^^ht  a])])rove  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  be 
stronj^  men  and  heroes.  There  is  a  law  of  God 
now,  fuller,  richer,  more  spiritual,  more  com- 
plete, in  the  keeping  of  which  we  may  approve 
ourselves  to  the  Master,  Christ.     liakUjh. 

Propose  nie  anything  out  of  this  book,  and  re- 
quire whether  I  believe  it  or  no,  and  seem  it 
never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I 
will  subsciibe  it  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no 
demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this,  God 
hath  said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  1  am  fully  as- 
sured that  God  does  not  and  therefore  that  men 
ought  not  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than 
this,  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  (iod's  Word, 
to  endeavour  to  tinde  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to 
live  according  to  it.      Chi II ini/ worth. 

This  is  a  Book,  whose  instructions  are  true, 
whose  precepts  are  all  good,  and  whose  prom- 
ises are  happie  ;  for  'tis  the  Word  of  God,  who 
is  the  truth,  goodness  and  happiness  it  selfe. 
Tliisisaglasse,  in  which  I  seeinyselfe  in  a  three- 
fold estate  of  innocence,  corruption  and  regen- 
eration. This  is  againe  a  glasse,  in  which  I  see 
both  my  selfe  and  all  things  in  three  differ, 
ent  times,  past,  present  and  future.  The  iirst 
concerns  me  not,  the  second  is  but  a  moment, 
the  last  is  perpetuall.  Yet  time  past  gives 
me  instrnctions,  to  order  the  present  ;  this 
worJses  for  the  future,  and  this  future  shall  be 
happie  or  unhappie,  us  the  present  makes  if. 
Jl-rbert. 

M.  Kliall  not  depart  out  of  tliy 
llionlll.  Thou  shalt  constantly  read  and 
|iotider  it.  it  shall  iucessautl.v  employ  thy  lips, 
tliou  shall  have  thy  heart  so  imliued  with  its 
letter  and  spirit,  that  thy  mouth  shall,  as  it 
were,  overflow  with  its  rich  contents,  as  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
elh."  The  same  phrase  occurs  but  once  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures  (Is.  59  :  21),  where  it  is 
implied  that  the  covenant  promise  should  be 
ileeiiied  so  precious,  (bat  it  should  be  a  ppri)e(- 
ual  theme  of  ineilitalion  and  discourse.      Xlloin 

hIiiiU  iiivdiiiiie  ilKTciii  day  and 
niullt.  This  is  the  character  of  the  good  man 
as  described  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  1  :  2),  in  words 
which  are  almost  an  exact  transcript  of  those 
here  employed.  The  Heb.  term  for  "  medi- 
tate" implies  that  kind  of  mental  rumination 


which  IS  apt  to  vent  itself  in  an  riudible  sound  of 
the  voice.     lianh. 

The  meditation  which  is  enjoined  is  the  study 
of  God's  Word  for  a  purely  practical  purpose,  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  men  we  ought  to  be  and 
what  are  the  great  laws  forconduct  and  conflict. 
That  sort  of  meditation  is  very  unlike  the  half- 
asleep  sentimental  brooding  which  has  usurped 
the  name.  It  is  essential  to  all  vigorous  Chris- 
tian life  ;  but  it  is  wofull.v  unfashionable  nowa- 
days, when  people  have  so  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  read  that  the  Bible  gets  scant  at- 
tention. If  there  is  one  thing  m-ire  than  an- 
other which  should  invigorate  the  feeble  Chris- 
tianity 80  eoinmou  to- day,  it  is  the  earnest,  sys- 
tematic study  of  Scripture  as  the  all-sufficient 
guide  of  morals  for  men  and  nations,  both  in 
the  conflicts  of  the  iiidividu.-xl  soul  and  in  the 
great  warfare  against  iniquity,  to  which  (Christ 

summons   all    his    servants.     A.   M. A  man 

will  never  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  God's 
Word  by  idly  waiting  for  some  new  gift  of  dis- 
cernment, but  by  diligently  using  that  which 
God  has  already  bestowed  upon  him,  and  using 
at  the  same  time  all  other  nelps  that  lie  within 
his  reach.  Above  all,  let  us  give  our  whole  mind 
in  patient,  loving  study  to  the  book  itself  ;  and 
where  we  fail,  at  any  essential  l>art,  God  will 
either  send  his  evangelist  Philip  to  our  aid 
(.\cts  S)  or  instruct  us  himself.  But  it  is  only 
to  patient,  loving  meditation  that  help  is  given. 
God  could  have  poured  all  knowledge  into  us 
by  easy  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  by  earnest  search 
alone  that  it  can  become  the  treasure  of  the 
soul.     Ker. 

iVe  cleave  to  Christ  by  habitual  cnn!emplnlitm. 
There  can  be  no  real  continuous  closeness  of 
intercourse  with  Him.  except  by  thought  ever 
recurring  to  Him  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  our 
busy  days  There  is  a  mood  of  mind  in  which  to 
approach  our  Lord— a  mood  sadly  unfamiliar 
in  these  days,  when  poor  Mary  has  hardly  a 
chance  of  a  reputation  for  "  usefulness"  by  the 
side  of  busy,  bustling  Martha— that  still  con- 
templation of  the  truth,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing our  own  souls  more  completely  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  saturating  our  being  with  its  fra- 
grance. We  are  all  so  occupied  arguing  and  de- 
ducing and  elaborating,  that  we  have  no  time  for 
retired  still  contom])lalion,  and,  therefore,  lose 
the  finest  aroma  of  the  truth  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve. There  are  few  things  more  needed  by  our 
modern  Keligion  than  the  old  exhortation. 
"  Come,  my  people,  enter  into  thy  chambers 
and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee."  And  when  the 
great  truths  embodied  in  Him  stand  clear  lie- 
fore  us,  then  let  us  remember  that  we  ha\e  not 
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done  with  them  when  we  have  seen  them.  Next 
mast  come  into  exercise  ttie  moral  tside  of  fuith, 
tUe  voluntary  act  of  trust,  the  casting  ourselves 
on  Him  whom  we  behold,  the  making  our  own 
ot  the  blessings  which  He  holds  out  to  its. 
A   II. 

Store  }-our  mind  with  God's  own  truth.  This 
supplies  the  vital  sap  of  the  soul.  Let  every 
fibre  of  your  spirit  drink  it  in,  and  you  shall 
grow  in  grace  and  knowledge  at  once.  "  There 
is  bat  one  book,"  said  the  dying  novelist,  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  would  hear  read.  There 
is  but  one  book  that  is  full  of  God,  or  which  can 
fill  us  with  all  His  fulness.  Read  it.  Ponder  it 
Not  Plato  or  Bacon,  or  Addison,  but  He  that 
spake  as  ue?er  man  spake —speaks  there.  Go 
up  with  Him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  His  ser- 
mon. Sit  with  Him  at  the  table  and  listen  to 
His  words.  Walk  with  Him  in  the  fields  and 
read  His  paragraphs  syllabled  in  flowers,  and 
tares  and  fig-trees.  Take  David's  harp  and 
sweep  its  strings  to  the  mu.sic,  "  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd."  Sit  at  Isaiah's  £eet  and  bow  and 
adore,  while  he  unveils  the  glorious  greatness 
ot  Him  "  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales 
and  the  hilU  in  a  balance."  .  .  .  God's  utter- 
ance througli  the  pens  of  all  the  inspired  writers 
is  like  the  breath  of  spring  to  winter's  blasted 
herbage.  The  soul  tresbens  and  blooms  under 
it.  and  he  tUat  bears  the  best  and  noblest  fruit 
of  a  devoted  Christian  life  is  he  that  is  most 
devoutly  conversant  with  the  Divine  word. 
GdlM. 

The  Book  of  God,  when  it  is  the  one  book, 
makes  strong  characters.  Read  it,  study  it, 
ponder  over  it  ;  bo  not  content  to  go  over  so 
much  daily  as  a  task,  or  to  snatch  a  passage  in 
the  hurry  of  an  odd  moment  ;  but  lay  your-ielf 
out  to  accompli-sh  a  thorough  investigation  of  its 
contents,  to  acquaint  yourself  with  its  order, 
structure,  and  harmony,  to  grapple  with  its 
difficulties,  to  systematize  its  truths,  and  to  en- 
rich your  memory  with  its  golden  sentences. 
Men,  men,  who  can  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  who 
can  stand  alone,  who  have  vertebral  columns, 
who  can  beftr,  who  can  forbear,  wlio  can  advance, 
who  on  due  summons  can  strike,  men  armed 
with  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left — that  is,  with  sword  and 
shield,  ara  bred  in  great  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  great  familiarity  with  those  high  evangelic 
truths  which  are  the  motive  powers  of  the  spir- 
itual universe.  The  most  intense  heat,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  powerful  action,  proceed 
from  deep  inward  conviction  of  religious  truth, 
derived  from  laborious  study  of  the  Scripture. 
J.  W.  A. 


6-9.  The  threefold  admonition  to  "  be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage"  is  supported  by  three 
different  assurances  on  the  part  of  God.  In 
verse  6  it  is  supported  by  the  assurance  that  God 
would  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  fathers, — in 
other  words,  of  God's  covenant  faithfulness  ; 
in  verses  7  and  8  it  is  more  clearly  defined  as 
within  the  lines  of  obedience  to  the  law  to  which 
assuredly  the  promise  was  attached  ;  while  in 
verse  9  the  fact  that  God  had  commanded  is 
empbasized,  and  the  promise  of  individual  and 
personal  help  to  Joshua  attached  to  courageous 
and  hearty  action  which  God  had  enjoined.  We 
mark  the  successive  order  ot  the  grounds  on 
which  God's  assurance  of  help  rests  :  first,  his 
faithfulness  to  his  covenant  ;  secondly,  our  duty, 
and  the  promise  which  God  has  certainly  at- 
tached to  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  thirdly,  indi- 
vidual faith  and  obedience  which  has  a  personal 
and  individual  promise  of  help.  This,  then,  is 
the  order  in  our  grounds  of  confidence  :  God's 
covenant,  God's  promise,  and  God's  presence. 
Life,  specially  opening  life,  should  be  viewed  in 
tihe  light  of  this  history.  To  each  of  us  conies 
the  divine  direction.  Work— all  work— is  to 
take  possession  in  his  name  of  what  he  assigns 
to  us.  What  each  of  us  most  needs,  what  in 
these  verses  is  thrice  repeated,  is  to  be  of  good 
courage,  by  which  we  understand  a  courage 
which  is  the  outcome  of  faith.  It  comprises 
three  elements.  First,  we  are  to  go  whither 
God  directs  us  :  we  are  not  to  be  swayed  by- 
worldly  and  selfish  motives,  not  to  be  inclined 
hither  or  thither  by  every  passing  wind, 
whetber  of  passion,  inclination,  pleasure,  or 
seeming  advantage.  In  short,  ours  is  to  be  a 
straightfornard,  simple,  firm,  initial  resolution 
to  occupy  in  our  lives  God's  portion.  The  sec- 
ond element  is  that  in  the  shaping  of  our  lives 
we  are  to  be  guided  bj'  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  There  must  be  a  holy  determination  in 
that  respect,  and  a  holy  perseverance  in  carry 
ing  it  out.  It  needs  courage  to  do  the  will  of 
God  in  this  world  :  courage  not  to  swerve  from 
it  to  the  right  or  the  left, — good  courage  in  our 
open  profession  of  adherence  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  a  hearty  courage  which  springs  from  lov- 
ing meditation  upon  his  word  and  will.  .Such 
a  way  will  surely  be  "  prosperous"  in  the  high- 
est and  only  true  sense  of  prosperity.  The 
third  element  in  such  courage  is  a  constant  look- 
ing lip  to  God,  a  daily  walk  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible.  Thus  we  have  holy  resolution,  or 
consecration  at  the  outset  :  holy  determination, 
or  a  careful  observance  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
holy  fellowship,  or  joyous  communion  with 
God.     To  the  first  of  those  attaches  the  cove- 
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uant-prouiise  of  tho  Father  ;  to  the  second,  llie 
promi.se  ot  Clirist  to  tUuiii  that  taku  up  his 
cross  iiad  follow  him  ;  ami  to  tho  third,  tho 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  we  cry 
••  Abbii,  Father!"     A.  E. 

9.  Have  I  iiul  (*oiiiEiiaii<lc(l  tlice  ? 
Krery  command  of  God  carries  with  it  the 
prophecy  and  assurance  of  ability  to  fulfil  it,  i£ 
heart  and  will  are  obediently  responsive.  Here, 
fts  most  treiiuently,  tho  promise  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  help  immediately  follows  the  com- 


mand.     TVte  Lord  iliy  Gud  is  with  thee  whithersoever 
ihim  ijoest !     B. 

All  the  after  life  of  Joshua  is  the  oan-ying  out 
with  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  unquestioning 
faith  this  tirstcharge  of  his  God.  His  obedience 
is  immediiite.  The  days  of  waiting  ate  passed. 
There  is  no  more  sign  of  doubt  or  of  mi-sgiving. 
.Vt  once  he  assumes  in  all  its  breadth  the  ofBce 
so  ct>mmitted  to  his  hands,  and  as  God's  vice- 
gerent "  commands  the  officers  of  the  peoplu" 
(Josh.  1  :  IIJ).      U'llberforce. 


Section  203. 

SENDING    OF    SPIES    TO    JEUICHO.      THEIK    KECEPTION    AND    PROTECTION    BY 
R.VHAB.      KETUPvN   AND   REPORT. 

Jo.sHUA  2  :  1-24. 

1  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  as  spies  secretly,  saying,  GoTiew  the 
laud,  and  Jericho.     And  they  went,  and  came  into  the  house  of  un  harlot  whose  name  was 

2  Rahab,  and  lay  there.     And   it  was  told  the  king  ot  Jericho,  saying.  Behold,  there  came  men 

3  in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  search  out  the  land.  And  the  king  of  Jericho 
sent   unto  Kahab,  saying,  Bring   fjrth  the  men  that  are  come  to  thee,  which  are  entered  into 

4  thine  house  :  for  the}'  be  come  to  starch  out  all  the  land.  And  the  woman  took  the  two  men, 
and  hid  them  ;  and  she  said.  Yen,  the  men  came  unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  were  : 

5  and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  the  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the  men 
went  out  :  whither  the  men  went  I  wot  not  :  pursue  after  them  quickly  ;  for  ye  shall  overtake 

li  them.  But  she  had  brought  tUem  up  to  the  roof,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which 
7  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  And  the  men  pursued  after  them  the  waj'  to  Jordan  unto 
the  fords  :  and  as  soon  as  they  which  pursued  after  them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 
H  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof  ;  and  she  said  unto 
!)  the  men,   1  know  that  the  Loud  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that  the  fear  of  you  is  fallen 

10  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  melt  away  before  you.  For  we  have  heard 
how  the  Lor.D  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  before  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt  ;  and 
what  ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  unto  Sihon  and  to 

11  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed.  And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  it,  our  hearts  did  melt, 
neither  did  there  remain  any  more  spirit  in  any  man,  because  of  you  :  for  the  Lord  your  God, 

12  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth  beneath.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  yon,  swear  unto  me 
by  the  LoBD,  since  I  have  dealt  kindly  with  you,  that  ye  ahso  will  deal  kindly  with  my  father's 

1^  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  :  and  that  ye  will  save  alive  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and 
my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and  all  that  they  have,  and  will  deliver  our  lives  from  death. 

11  .\nd  the  men  said  unto  her,  Our  life  for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business  ;  and  it  shall 

!.■>  he,  when  tho  Loud  giveth  us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee.  Then  she 
let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window  :  for  her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  she 

Ifi  dwelt  upon  the  wall.  And  she  said  unto  them,  Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers 
light  upon   yon  ;  and   hide  yourselves  there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  be  returned  :  and 

17  afterward  may  ye  go  your  way.     And  the  men  said  unto  her,  We  will  be  guiltless  of  this  thine 

18  oath  which  thon  Imst  made  us  to  swear.  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  bind 
this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by  :  and  thou  shall 
gather  unto  thee  into  the  house  thy  father,  and   thy  mother,   and  thy  brethren,   and  all  tby 

10  father's  household.  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out  of  tho  doors  of  thy-honse 
into  the  street,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless  :  and  whosoever  bhall 
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20  be  with  thee  in  the  liouse,  hia  bloud  shall  be  on  our  head,  if  any  blind  be  upon  him.  But  if 
thou  utter  this  our  business,  then  we  will  be  guiltless  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us 

21  to  swear.     And  she  said,  Aceording  unto  your  words,  so  be  it.     And  she  sent  them  away,  and 

22  they  departed  :  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  Hue  in  the  window.  And  they  went,  and  came  unto 
the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  were  returned  :  and  the  pursuers 

23  sought  them  throughout  all  the  way,  but  found  them  not.  Then  the  two  men  returned,  and 
descended  from  the  mountain,  and  passed  over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  ;  and  they 

24  told  him  .all  that  had  befallen  them.  And  they  .said  unto  Joshua,  Truly  the  Lord  hath  deliv- 
ered into  our  hands  all  the  land  ;  and  moreover  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  do  melt  away 
before  us. 


The  command  to  cross  the  Jordan  involved  a 
direction  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for 
that  event.  Accordingly,  instead  of  enjoining 
Israel  instantly  to  strike  their  tents,  Joshua 
turns  his  attention  to  providing  needful  sup- 
plies and  obtaining  the  requisite  information. 
The  immediate  presence  of  God  with  them,  and 
the  miraculous  aid  promised  them  and  actually 
afforded  in  the  crossing  of  the  .lordan,  did  not 
lead  him  to  neglect  such  measures  as  a  wise  and 
l)rudtnt  leader  would  take  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. God  lends  his  succor  as  it  is 
needed",  and  to  tlio  extent  that  it  is  needed. 
W.  H.  G. 

There  was  something  to  be  done  before  Joshua 
took  Israel  over  the  river.  The  crossing  of  Jor- 
dan was  the  end  of  their  forty  years'  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  which  was  to  jjut  them  in  po.ssession 
of  Canaan  ;  and  this  conflict  was  likely  to  be  a 
severe  one.  The  Lord  had  promised  to  fight  for 
them  ;  but  they  would  none  the  less  have  to 
fight.  The  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  was  con- 
ditional on  their  own  performances.  JericLo, 
the  key  of  Western  Palestine,  would  oppose  the 
first  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of  Israel. 
Future  success  or  failure  would  mainly  depend 
on  the  result  of  their  operations  there.  As  a 
wise,  far  sighted  general,  therefore,  does  Joshua, 
as  a  first  step,  send  two  spies  lo  reconnoitre  the 
strength  of  this  city.     E.  V. 

Joshua  himself  was  full  of  God's  Spirit  and 
had  the  oracle  of  God  ready  for  his  direction  ; 
yet  now  he  goes  not  to  the  propitiatory  for  con- 
stUtation  but  to  the  spies.  Except  where  ordi- 
nary means  fail  us,  we  may  not  appeal  to  the 
immediate  help  of  (tod.  It  was  promised  Joshua 
that  he  should  lead  Israel  into  the  promised 
land  ;  yet  he  knew  that  the  condition  of  his 
IJrovideut  care  was  included  in  that  assurance 
of  success.  Heaven  is  promised  to  us,  but  not 
to  our  carelessness.  He  that  hath  set  this 
blessed  inheritance  before  us  presupposes  our 
wisdom,  faith,  holiness,     lip.  H. 

Jericho  was  the  mo.st  important  town  in  the 
Jordan  valley.     Not    only  was  it  conspicuous 


among  the  other  Canaanitish  towns  for  its 
walls  and  gates,  and  its  rich  temple  filled  with 
gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  and  even'Mesopotamian 
drapery,  but  its  situation  was  such  as  must  al- 
ways have  rendered  its  occupation  necessary  lo 
any  invader  from  that  quarter.  It  was  the  key 
of  Western  Palestine,  as  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  two  main  passes  into  the  central  moun- 
tains. From  the  issues  of  the  torrent  of  the 
Kelt  on  the  south  to  the  copious  spring,  after- 
ward called  "  the  fountain  of  Elisha."  on  the 
north,  the  ancient  city  ran  along  the  base  ot  the 
mountains,  and  thus  commanded  the  oasis  of 
the  desert  valley,  the  garden  or  park  of  verdure, 
which  clu.-,tering  round  these  waters  has,  through 
the  various  stages  of  its  long  existence,  secured 
its  prosperity  and  grandeur.  Behind  the  city 
ruse  the  jagged  range  of  the  white  limestone 
mountains  of  Judiea,  here  presenting  one  of  th» 
few  varied  and  beautiful  outlines  that  can  be 
seen  among  the  southern  hills  of  Palestine. 
This  range  is  "  the  mountain"  to  which  the 
spies  fled  while  their  pursuers  vainly  sought 
them  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.     A.  P.  S. 

!J.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Rahab  lived  in 
the  midst  of  a  people,  corrupt,  abandoned,  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree.  Vices  of  the  most 
enormous  and  debasing  character  were  practised 
without  reserve,  and  received  the  sanction-  of 
every  class  of  people.  As  these  sins  pervaded 
all  ranks  they  would  cease  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
famous, and  the  term  applied  to  Rahab  does  not 
indicate  a  character  below  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard.    Bush. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  soften  the  word 
by  which  this  woman  is  designated  into  that  of 
hosless  or  innkeeper.  But  there  is  no  authority 
either  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  for  such  an  usage. 
Enough  for  us  to  know,  however  disrejmtable 
her  life  may  have  been  in  former  times,  she 
came  afterward  to  occupy  an  honored  place 
among  the  saints  of  God.  Twice  is  she  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  excellency  of 
her  faith.  Once  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  again 
by  the  Apostle  James.  Sin  is  no  bar  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  to  the  favors  of  Providence,  if 
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it  be  repente<l  of,  with  "  fruits  meet  £or  repent-  I 
iiDce. "      K'.  jUUims.  ' 

•I.  Hid  IllCltl.  Thisis  justly  celebrnteJ  by 
the  ftpostle  us  nu  instiiuco  of  high  imd  heroic;  ! 
faith  (Heb.  11  :  HI).  Sj  strong  was  her  persuiv- 
siuu  of  the  truth  of  what  hud  been  announcoil 
to  her.  so  fully  was  she  convinced  from  what  she 
had  heard  of  the  wonders  wrought  for  Israel 
that  their  (iod  was  the  only  true  God,  and  con- 
sequently that  his  declared  purpose  in  regard  to 
('anaan  woulil  surely  come  to  pass,  that  she 
ventures  licr  life  upon  her  faith.  She  knew  that 
harboring  them  was  exposing  herself  to  the  d^af  h 
of  a  traitor  toller  country,  and  yet  she  runs  the 

risk.     Bush. She  contemns  her  lite  for  the 

present,  that  she  may  save  it  for  the  future  ; 
neglected  her  own  king  and  country,  tor  strang- 
ers which  she  never  saw  ;  and  more  feared  the 
destruction  of  that  city  before  it  knew  that  it 
nad  an  enemy,  than  the  displeasure  and  mortal 
revenge  of  her  king.      Bp.  II. 

5.  And  now  her  tongue  hides  them  no  less 
than  her  hand  :  her  charity  was  good,  her  excuse  | 
was  not  good      Evil  may  not  be  dune  that  good  , 
may  come  of  it :  we  may  do  anything  but  sin  for 
promoting  a  good  cau.se  ;  audit  not  in  main  oc-  j 
casions,  how  shall   God   take  it   that  we  are  not 

dainty  of  falsehoods  in  trifles?     Bp.   II. To 

the  teaching  of  Ohristiauiiy,  we  owe  the  feeling 
—  prevalent  among  all  Christian  nations— that  a 
falsehood  is  a  disgrace  and  a  sin  ;  and  that  a 
man  is  bound  no  less,  religiously  and  morally, 
by  his  word  than  by  his  oath.  All  this  was  un- 
known to  Eahab  ;  who  had  probably  never  heard 
that  there  was  the  least  harm  in  lying— much 
less  when  an  apparently  good  end  was  to  bean 
Bwered  by  it.  These  considerations  may  be  fairly 
urged  in  extenuation  of  Uahab's  falsehood,  God 
himself  claims  from  vis  according  to  what  we 
have,  and  not  according  to  what  we  have  not. 
In  us  who  have  opportunities  ot  better  knowl- 
edge, untruthfulness  must  be  judged  by  a  differ- 
ent standard  here  and  hereafter.     Kit. 

Fiom  the  uniform  testiuiony  of  travellers  and 
missionaries,  it  is  evident  that  among  all  heathen 
nations,  ])urticularl,v  those  of  the  East,  l.ying 
ever  has  been  and  still  is  a  practice  ot  univer.sal 
prevalence,  and  of  the  criminality  ot  which  they 
liave  scarcely  any  sense.  So  weak  is  the  feeling 
of  obligation  as  to  the  observance  of  strict  ve- 
racity, that  even  apparently  sincere  converts  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  freeing  themselves  from 
the  habit  of  equivocation,  and  need  to  be  per- 
petually admonished  on  that  score.  Apart  from 
the  above-mentioned  consideration,  it  was  a 
difficult  i)roblem  to  be  solved,  how  she  should 
under  the  circumstances  act  accordiiuj  to  herfmtU. 


She  tally  believed  that  what  the  spies  had  told 
her  was  true.  She  says  not,  "  I  fear,"  or  "  I 
believe,"  but  "  1  know,  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  land."  Was  tliere  then  any  other  con- 
ceivable mode  by  which  she  could  <wl  accordimj 
til  lier  fititk  than  by  practising  an  imposition  upon 
the  king's  officers  ?  By  the  very  fact  ot  exercis- 
ing a  firm  faith  in  the  divine  testimony,  she  did 
virtiialty  throw  herself  uiion  the  side  of  Israel  and 
unite  her  interests  with  iheirs.  Henceforth  their 
enemies  were  hers.  If  the  Canaanites  had  no 
right  to  demand  the  truth  of  Israel,  they  had  no 
right  to  demand  it  of  her.  If  it  would  have  been 
right  for  the  Israelites  to  have  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  to  mislead  an  enemy  in  arms,  we  see 
not  why  it  was  not  equally  right  for  her.  But 
that  the  Israelites  often  did  resort  to  such  ex- 
pedients in  carrying  on  their  wars  is  beyoml 
question,  nor  do  the  Scriptures  absolutely  con- 
demn them.  They  are  certainly  as  lawful  as  war 
itself  is.  But  whether  we  justify  or  condemn 
her  conduct,  it  can  afford  no  precedent  to  us. 
Before  wa  can  plead  her  example  in  justification 
of  treachery  or  falsehood,  we  must  be_  circum- 
stanced as  she  was.  But  this  it  is  impossible 
we  ever  should  be.     Bush. 

However  it  was  in  this  case,  we  are  sure  it  is 
our  duty  to  speak  every  man  the  truth  to  his 
neighbor,  to  dread  and  detest  lying,  and  never 
to  do  that  evil  that  ijood  may  come  oj  it,  but  God 
accepts  what  is  sincerely  and  honestly  intended 
though  there  be  a  mixture  of  frailty  and  folly 
in  it,  and  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  we  do 
amiss.     H. 

O.  "  She  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  her 
house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stallt.s  of  flax" — 
the  stalks  of  flax  no  doubt  just  cut  down,  which 
she  had  spread  upon  the  roof  of  her  house  to 
steep  and  to  season.  How  very  minute  is  this 
inci<lent  and  how  casually  does  it  present  itself 
to  our  notice  !  How  unimportant  a  matter  it 
seems  under  what  the  sjjies  were  hidden  ! 
Enough  that  it  answered  the  purpose  and  saved 
their  lives.  Could  the  historian  have  contem- 
plated for  one  moment  the  effect  which  a  trifle 
about  a  flax  stalk  might  have  in  corroboration 
of  his  accDunt  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  ?  Is 
it  possible  for  the  most  jealous  examiner  of  hu- 
man testimony  to  imagine  that  these  flax-stalks 
were  fixed  upon  above  all  things  in  the  world 
for  the  covering  ot  the  spies,  because  they  were 
known  to  be  ripe  with  the  barley,  and  the 
barley  was  known  to  be  ripe  at  the  Passover, 
and  the  Passover  was  known  to  bo  the  season 
when  the  Israelites  set  foot  in  Canaan  ?  Rathtr 
wonld  lie  not  fairly  and  candidly  confess  that  in 
one  particular,  at  least,  of  this  adventure  (the 
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only  one  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
checking),  a  religious  attention  to  truth  is  ui;in- 
ifested.     Btunl. 

lie  i§  Hod  in  licaveii  above  and  in 
earth  benealil.  As  much  us  to  say,  "  The 
Lord  your  God  is  both  omnipotent  and  omni- 
present ;"  a  remarkable  confession  considering 
the  previous  ignorance  and  darkness  of  her 
mind.  It  was  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  true  God,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  false 
gods  and  idolatrous  worship  of  her  countrymen, 
and  showed  a  supernatural  influence  of  God 
upon  her  soul.     Bush. 

The  faith  of  Rahab  was  a  religious  faith  :  it 
had  God  for  its  object.  The  terror  of  the  Lord 
had  fallen  upon  her  incommon  with  all  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  she  knew  that  He  had  given  to  Israel 
their  land.  She  believed  the  report  of  those 
great  things  which  had  been  done  for  the  in- 
vaders now  upon  the  borders  of  their  territory  ; 
and  this  belief  was  ripened  with  her  into  a  faith 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  God  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Accordingly  she  perished  not  :  she 
was  rescued  from  the  destruction  brought  on  the 
families  of  Jericho  — a  salvation  extended  to  her 
kinsfolk  ;  and  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that 
she  was  made  the  heir  and  partaker  of  a  higher 
salvation  in  virtue  of  her  faith.     T.  C. 

In  that  slie  received  (lie  mejsemjers,  and  .lenl  Ihem 
Old  another  wiy,  she  did  it  by  faith,  such  a  faith 
as  set  her  above  the  fear  of  man,  even  of  the 
wrath  of  the  king.  She  believed,  upon  the  re- 
port she  had  heard  of  the  wonders  wrought  for 
Israel,  that  their  God  was  the  only  true  God,  and 
that  therefore  their  declared  design  upon  Canaan 
would  undoubtedly  take  effect,  and  in  this  faith 
she  sided  with  them,  protected  them,  and  court- 
ed their  favor.  Had  she  said,  "  I  believe  God 
is  yours  and  Canaan  yours,  but  I  dare  not  show 
you  any  kindness,"  her  faith  had  been  dead  and 
inactive,  and  would  not  have  justified  her.  But 
by  this  it  appeared  to  be  alive  that  she  exposed 
herself  to  the  utmost  peril,  even  of  life,  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  faith.  Those  only  are  true  believ- 
ers that  can  find  in  their  hearts  to  venture  for 
God  ;  and  those  that  by  faith  take  the  Lord  for 
their  God,  take  his  people  for  their  people  and 
cxst  in  their  lot  among  them.     H. 

Remembering  who,  and  what,  and  among 
whom  she  had  been  all  her  life-time,  her  em- 
phatic confession,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  "Ha  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in 
earth  beneath  ;"  her  unwavering  faith  in  the 
truth  of  His  promises,  which  moved  her  to  self- 
denying  actional  such  danger  and  sacrifioe,  and 
supported  her  in  it  :  her  separation  from  her 
countrymen  ;  her  conduct  toward  the  spies  at 


the  risk  of  her  life — all  show  her  to  have  had 
that  faith  which  "' is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen  ;"  nut 
a  ■•  dead  faith,"  "without  works,"  but  one 
which  "  wrought  with  her  works,  and  by  works 
was  made  perfect."  And  He  who"  givethmore 
grace"  to  them  who  wisely  use  what  they  have, 
marvellously  owned  and  blessed  this  "  flrst- 
Iruits"  from  among  the  Gentiles.  Her  history, 
which,  in  all  its  circumstances,  bears  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
is  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  who 
had  preserved  Israel,  God  also  •"  made  her  a 
house."  She  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  from  her 
sprang  in  direct  line  both  David  (Ruth  4  .21) 
and  David's  Lord  (Matt.  1  :  4).     A.  E. 

12.  Swear  iinio  me  by  itie  Lord. 
This  proposal  still  further  displays  the  sincerity 
and  the  strength  of  her  faith.  While  the  people 
of  Israel,  with  the  miracles  of  the  divine  power 
constantly  before  their  ej'es,  were  incessantly 
prone  to  stagger  at  the  promises  and  give  way 
to  unbelief,  sne,  upon  the  mere  hearsay  report 
of  these  wonders,  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
truth  that  she  desires  to  enter  covenant  with  the 
s]5ies  for  her  own  preservation  and  that  of  her 
family.  Thoiigh  thfi/  were  now  in  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Jeiicho 
and  surrounded  by  enemies,  yet  she  treats  with 
them  as  if  they  had  idready  stormed  the  city  and 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands. 
BiLsh. 

16.  She  directs  them  to  leave  the  high  road 
and  abscond  in  the  mountains  till  the  pursuers 
were  returned,  for  till  then  they  could  not  safely 
venture  over  Jordan.  Those  that  are  in  the  way 
of  God  and  their  duty  may  expect  that  Provi- 
dence will  protect  them,  but  that  will  not  ex- 
cuse them  from  taking  all  prudent  methods  for 
their  own  safety.  God  will  keep  us,  but  we 
must  not  wilfully  expose  ourselves.  Providence 
must  be  trusted  but  not  tempted.     H. 

1§.  That  scarlet  cord  was  to  be  put  to  another 
use.  After  they  had  been  lowered  down  outside 
of  the  city  wall,  the  spies  called  out  to  Kaliab, 
"  Behold  when  we  come  into  the  land  thou  shalt 
bind  this  line  rf  scarlet  thread  in  the  window  whifli 
tlvu  didst  let  ns  down  l)y  " — and  this  was  to  be  a 
sign  of  security  for  her  and  for  all  her  house  in 
the  coming  days  of  carnage.  That  whicli  she  had 
weed  for  the  preservation  of  the  spies,  wts  to  he  the 
insh-nment  of  tier  own  pre.iervntion  afterward.  The 
good  which  she  did  to  others,  by  a  scarlet  cord 
from  her  window,  was  to  be  abundantly  coni- 
IJensated  by  the  self  same  and  not  another  sear- 
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let  threarl  pendent  from  the  very  same  window. 
The  world  is  full  of  wonderful  couipeiisiitions. 
Muny  iue(iuitlities,  iiiuny  thiu^'M  iuuuinpletc,  le- 
luind  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  future  )udynii-nt 
and  u  future  redress  ;  but  there  are  luuuitold  re 
wards  this  side  of  the  final  Assize.  These  are 
Houietiiucs  so  striking  that  they  have  come  to  be 
called  "poetic  justice."  There  is  scmethiny 
like  romance  in  the  manner  in  whicli  good  and 
evil  meet  with  retribution  by  the  reaction  of 
their  own  iustrument.s.  Haman  is  huny  on  the 
same  Hallows  he  had  erected  for  Mordeoai.  The 
bread  cast  ui)nn  the  waters  is  found  asjain  after 
many  days.  Favors  conferred  upon  others  are 
jreturued  in  blessings  upon  ourselves.  That 
which  we  do  jn  the  way  of  honoring  God  and 
serving  our  fellow-men,  is  maile  in  time  and  in 
turn  a  blessing  and  comfort  and  honor  to  our 
selves.  Ebed-uielech  the  Ethiopian  was  kind  to 
Jeremiah  when  he  was  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
HO  Jeremiah  was  bidden  to  say  to  Ebed-meleeh, 
in  prospect  of  the  city's  destruction,  "  I  will 
uurely  deliver  thee  and  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the 
sword,  but  thy  life  shall  be  for  a  prey  unto  thee, 
because  thou  hast  put  thy  trust  in  Me,  saith  the 
Lord."      W.  Adftnif. 

Behold,  this  is  the  saving  color  :  the  destroy- 
ing angel  sees  the  door-cheeks  of  the  Israelites 
sprinkled  with  red  and  passes  them  over  :  the 
warriors  of  Israel  see  the  window  of  Eahab  dyed 
with  red,  and  save  her  family  from  the  common 
destruction.  If  our  souls  have  this  tincture  of 
the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour,  upon  onr 
doors  or  windows,  we  are  safe.  But  if  any  one 
of  the  brethren  of  Rahab  shall  fly  from  this  red 
flag,  and  rove  about  the  cit.v,  and  not  contain 
himself  under  that  roof  which  hid  the  spies,  it 
is  in  vain  for  him  to  tell  the  avengers  that  he 
is  Rahab's  brother  :  that  title  will  not  save  him 
in  the  street  ;  within  doors  it  will.     If  we  will 


I  wander  out  of  the  limits  that  God  hath  set  us, 
I  we  cast  ourselves  out  of  his  protection  ;  wo 
;  cannot  challenge  the  benefit  of  his  gracious 
prestrvation  and  our  most  precious  redemp- 
tion, when  we  fly  oiit  into  the  by-ways  of  our 
own  hearts,  not  for  innocence,  l)ut  for  safety 
and  harbor.  The  Church  is  that  house  of 
Rahab,  which  is  saved  when  all  Jericho  shall 
perish.  While  we  keep  ns  in  the  lists  thereof 
we  cannot  miscarry,  through  misopinion  ;  but 
when  once  we  run  out  of  it,  let  us  look  for 
judgment  from  God,  and  error  in  our  own 
judgment.      Bp.  II. 

2*2.  Abode  there  llircc  days.  Xot 
three  entire  days,  but  one  whole  day  and  part  of 
two  others.  They  were  sent  out  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  escaped  from  Jeri- 
cho the  same  night.  The  seventh  day  they 
spent  in  the  mountains.  On  the  eighth  they 
returned  to  the  camp.  These  three  days  are 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  three  days 

of  our  Lord's  burial.     Bush. 23,    24.  After 

they  had  been  concealed  for  three  days  in  the 
mountains,  they  returned  and  related  to  Joshua 
what  they  had  found,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land  ;  for  even 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  do  faint  because 
otus. "  As  this  had  been  prophesied  in  Ex. 
15  :  15  ;  23  :  27  ;  De.  11  :  25,  and  was  now  fnl- 
filled,  the  faith  of  Kahab  so  much  encouraged 
the  men  that  they  understood  still  belter  the 
power  of  their  God,  and  put  a  filial  confidence 
in  his  firm  purpose  to  give  them  the  land,  and 
thereby   strenf;thened   the    faith   both   of   their 

leader  and   of  his  people.     C.  G.  B. These 

two  spies  act,  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  had  done 
thirty-eight  years  before.  They  took  no  note 
of  Jericho's  great  walls,  and  of  her  vigilant  king, 
but  of  the  Lord's  preparation  for  Israel's  vic- 
tory.    Cro.iby. 


Section  204. 


PREPARATION  FOR  MOVEMENT. 
MANASSEH. 


CONTINGENT  FROM  REUBEN.  GAD.  AND  HALF- 
ADVANCE  TO  THE  JORDAN. 


Joshua  1  ;  10-18  ;  3  ;  1-5. 


12 


I  10.  11  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  of  the  people,  saying,  Pass  through  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  and  command  the  iieople  saying.  Prepare  you  victuals  :  for  within  three  days  ye 
are  to  pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land,  which  the  Lord  your  God  jiveth  yon 
to  possess  it. 

And  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Oadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake  Joshna, 
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13  saying,  Remember  the  word  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  saying,  The 

14  Loud  your  God  giveth  you  rest,  and  will  give  you  this  land.  Your  wives,  your  little  ones,  and 
your  cattle,  sliall  abide  m  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  beyond  Jordan  ;  but  ye  shall  pass 

15  over  before  your  brethren  armed,  all  the  mighty  men  of  valoi-,  and  shall  helj)  them  ;  until  the 
LoKD  have  given. your  brethren  rest,  as  he  lialh  ijiven  yon,  and  they  also  have  possessed  the 
land  which  the  Lord  yo\ir  God  giveth  them  :  then  ye  shall  return  unto  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session, and  possess  it,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lokd  gave  you  beyond  Jordan  toward 

16  the  sunrising.     And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying.  All  that  thou  hast  commanded  us  we  will 

17  do,  and  whithersoever  thou  sendest  us  we  will  go.  .\ccording  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in 
all  things,  so  will  wo  hearken  unto  thee  :  only  the  Lokd  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with 

18  Moses.  Whosoever  he  be  that  shall  rebel  against  thy  commandment,  and  shall  not  hearken 
unto  tby  words  in  all  that  thou  commandest  him,  he  shall  be  jjut  to  death  :  only  be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage. 

3  1  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  removed  from  Shittim,  and  came 
to  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  they  lodged  there  before  they  passed  over. 

2  And   it  came   to  pass  after  three  days,  that  thw  officers  went  through  the  midst  of  the  camp  ; 

3  and  they  commanded  the  people,  saying.  When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lokd 
your  God,  and  the  priests  the  Levites  bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  from  your  place,  and  go 

i  after  it.     Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two  thousand  cubits  by  measure  ; 

come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye  must  go  ;  for  ye  have  not  passed 
5  this  way  heretofore.     And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves  :  for  to-morrow 

the  Lokd  will  do  wonders  among  you. 


The  mi.ssion  and  the  man  were  both  under 
God's  hand.  Gifted  and  chosen  for  great  office, 
Joshua  was  trained  by  successive  promotion, — 
minister,  conhdential  aid,  lieutenant-general, 
absolute  leader.  To  this  end  he  was  instructed 
in  the  presence  of  Moses,  and  within  the  verge 
of  his  great  experiences  ;  holding  highest  con- 
verse and  highest  trust  ;  going  with  him  farther 
than  any  man  into  the  awful  splendors  that 
veiled  the  glory  of  the  Given  Law.  When  the 
supreme  commission  came,  it  found  Joshua  a 
man  tried  and  true  ;  a  man  of  faith-  undoubt- 
iug  belief  in  the  word  and  person  with  whom  he 
stood  in  covenant  ;  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  uncompromising  loyalty  to  both  ; 
force  of  personality,  but  of  that  high  order  which 
seeks  to  give  out  rather  than  take  in,  of  good. 
Of  his  home  life  the  picture  is  denied  to  us  ; 
possibly  also  denied  to  him.  His  great  work 
might  well  absorb  all  thought  and  love  into  the 
one  resolute  will.  The  task  laid  on  him  was  a 
great  one.  It  was  the  consummation  of  a 
mighty  movement— the  migration  of  a  People, 
the  founding  of  a  Nation.  It  was  also  the  con- 
quest of  a  most  difficult  country  and  of  powerful 
peoples.  It  was,  hardest  of  all,  to  take  a  motley 
host,  two.  millions  of  people,  with  all  their  en- 
cumbrances ;  their  very  numbers  a  source  of 
weakness  ;  l.itely  escaped  from  bondage  and 
with  difficulty  brousjht  tlms  f.ir  by  long  and 
toilsome  paths  ;  through  wildernesses  and  lands 
of  luxury  ;  through  the  buffetings  of  fierce  foes 
and  the  seductions  of  their  own  undisciplined 
hearts  ;  ever    murmuring,   ever  prone   to   suc- 


cumb, to  falter  go  back,  and  march  them  on 
to  mastery  :  to  make  good  those  years  of  toil  and 
trial,  of  battle,  betrayal,  and  despair,  with  tirni 
hand  to  make  sure  the  stroke  without  which  all 
that  had  been  done  were  worse  than  in  vain. 
J.  L.   Chamberlain. 

10,  II.  The  first  command  was  one  which 
showed  his  great  faith,  and  tested  strongly  the 
obedience  of  the  people.  The  river  Jordan  lay 
between  the  camp  and  the  land  of  their  prom- 
ised inheritance,  and  it  must  be  passed  over  by 
them  at  the  very  outset  of  their  march.  But 
how  could  this  be  accomplished  ?  Even  if  it 
were  possible  with  difficulty  and  risk  to  trans- 
port over  it  a  chosen  handful  of  warriors,  how 
could  he  possibly  carry  over  the  mixed  multi- 
tude -the  women  and  the  children,  and  the 
flocks  and  the  herds  ?  Even  over  the  fords  of 
Jordan,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
of  the  river,  this  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  high- 
lands Jordan  was  greatly  flooded  (for  Jordan 
overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  har- 
vest), it  was  more  than  ever  impossible.  Yet 
down  to  these  threatening  floods,  on  the  hope- 
less errand  of  passing  over  them,  all  the  people 
are  ordered  to  march.  Surely  it  must  have 
been  a  sore  strain  upon  the  faith  of  the  com- 
mander to  issue  such  an  order.  But  his  faith 
was  strong,  and  he  commanded  and  was  obeyed. 
WiTberforce. 

Willlin  three  days.  They  crossed  on 
the  tentli  d;iy  of  Niaan  (cb.  4  :  19).     Hence  this 
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onler  ia  given  on  the  seventh  of  the  month.  As 
the  spies  retnrned  to  the  cnmp  before  the  peo- 
])le  crossed  (ch.  2  :  23),  nnd  ns  these  sj)ie8  hud 
been  three  days  (i  f.,  parts  of  three  days)  in  the 
mountain  west  of  Jordan  (ch.  2  :  22),  they  must 
have  been  sent  out  by  Joshua  on  the  sixlhof  the 
month,  although  the  story  of  their  expedition 
is  not  given  until  after  this  account  of  the  com- 
mand issued  on  the  seventh.     Crosby. 

|!2-I7.  Joshua  has  a  special  word  for  the 
warriors  of  the  two-und-a-half  tribes  already  lo- 
cated in  their  national  home  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
ilan.  It  was  in  the  bond  that  their  men  of  war, 
leaving  their  families  in  their  eastern  homes, 
should  go  over  before  their  brethren,  unincum- 
bered, harnessed  for  battle.  The  record  sets 
forth  their  prompt  response  to  this  call.  IIV 
inf  read;/ !  We  wait  for  marching  orders. 
'  •  Only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee  as  he  was 
v.ith  Moses.  Bostrongand  of  a  good  courage." 
In  these  words  we  have  the  temper,  the  morale, 
of  this  army  of  conquest.  The  faith  of  God 
strong  in  their  souls  ;  their  hearts  on  obedience 
tu  God  ;  thoir  eye  on  victory  !     H   C. 

13.  It  is  remarkable  that  Joshua  does  not 
plead  the  authority  of  the  me.ssage  which  God 
had  imparted  to  himself  directly  end  personally, 
but  bids  them  remember  the  word  which  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded  them 
-thus  acting  as  Moses'  minister  even  after  his 
death.     T.  C. 

:{  :  I .  The  morrow  after  the  return  of  the 
spies,  the  camp  at  Shittim  was  broken  up,  and 
the  host  of  Israel  moved  forward.  It  consisted 
of  all  those  tribes  who  were  to  have  their  pos- 
se.ssions  west  of  the  Jordan,  along  with  forty 
thousand  chosen  warriors  from  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  A  reference  to 
Nu.  26  :  7,  18,  34,  shows  that  70  .580  of  the  men 
of  war  in  the  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad  and  half 
Manasseh  must  have  Ijcen  left  l>ehind  fur  the 
protection  of  the  territory  east  of  the   Jordan. 

A.  E Came  lo  JordHii  aii<l  lo«ige<l 

lliorc.  The  iirst  stage  of  Jo.shua's  Conquest 
was  the  occupation  of  the  vast  trench,  so  to 
speak,  which  parted  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Between  it  and  them  lay  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  with  its  mysterious 
river.  "  To  pass  over  the  Jordan  and  go  in 
and  possess  Iheland,"  was  a  crisis  in  their  fate, 
.luch  as  they  had  not  experienced  since  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.     A.  P.  S. 

The  enormous  host,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  millions-  601,730  was  the  number  nf  adult 
males  returned  at  the  census  in  the  plains  of 
Monb— descends  from  Shittim,  the  acacia  groves 
which  line  the  upper  terraces  of  the  volley  on 


either  side  of  the  river,  to  the  bank  of  the  surg- 
ing stream.  Arrived  there,  a  delay  of  three  days 
intervenes  — an  interval  none  too  long  for  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  preparations,  now 
that  they  were  about  to  (]jiit  the  comparative 
security  of  the  wilderness,  and  enter  on  a  hostile 

territory.     E.  V. The  people  were  already  in 

point  of  numbers  a  great  nation.  The  distinc- 
tion into  tribes  already  existed,  and  liad  been 
recognized  even  in  Egypt.  They  had  a  stand 
ing  army,  consisting  of  all  Israelites  above 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  un  army  regularly  organ- 
ized ;  and  an  army  which  was  inured  to  hard- 
j  ships  and  in  some  measure  to  war,  as  wt-U  as 
lirought  under  discipline  in  the  prolonged  and 
trying  march  through  the  wilderness.  The 
forms  of  worshij)  and  ceremonial  observances 
had  been  already  instituted.  Their  civil  no 
less  than  their  moral  and  ecclesiastical  code 
was,  as  to  all  its  leading  provisions,  already 
fixed.  They  had  courts  of  justice  and  otiiccrf 
tor  the  administration  of  the  laws.  In  short, 
before  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  were  al- 
ready a  nation,  which  only  wanted  a  territory  to 
take  at  once  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.      Lee. 

3.  Go  after  it.  Under  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  the  ark  was  stationed  in  the  centre  while 
the  host  was  encamped,  and  borne  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  immense  procession  when  it  set  for- 
ward. But  they  then  had  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  d,iy  and  of  fire  by  night  to  precede  them. 
Now  the  cloud  is  removed,  and  the  ark  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  to  go  bcforu 

Bi(.s7i. The  ark  of  the  covenant  must  be  their 

guide.  During  the  reign  of  Moses,  the  cloud 
was  their  guide,  but  now,  in  Joshua's  reign,  the 
ark  ;  both  were  visible  signs  of  God's  presence 
and  presidency  ;  but  divine  grace  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  wrapped  up  as  in  a 
cloud  and  covered  with  a  veil,  while  by  Christ, 
our  Jofiliua,  it  is  revealed  in  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant unveiled.     H. 

4.  Tliere  shall  be  a  spaee— about 
two  ttloil!>ail<I  cubits.  Two  thousand 
cubits  amounted  to  about  one  tliousand  yards, 
or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  this  space  was 
to  intervene  between  them  and  the  ark,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  impressed  with  a  becoming 
awe  and  reverence  of  the  symbol  of  the  divine 

presence.     Buslt. That  ark  which  before  was 

as  the  heart  is  now  as  the  head  ;  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  while  they  encamped  in  the 
desert  ;  now  when  the  cloud  is  removed,  it  is  in 
the  front  of  the  army  ;  that  as  before  they  de- 
pended upon  it  for  life,  so  now  they  should  for 
direction.     It    must    go   before  them    on   t^e 
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shoulders  of  the  sons  of  Levi  :  they  must  follow 
it.  but  within  sight,  not  within  breathing.  The 
Levites  may  not  touch  the  ark,  but  only  the 
bars  :  the  Israelites  may  not  ajjproach  nearer 
than  a  thousand  paces  to  it.  What  awful  re- 
spects cloth  God  require  to  be  given  unto  the 
testimonies  of  his  presence  !     Bp.  II. 

That  ye  may  kiio^v  the  way  ;  for 
ye  have  not  passed  this  way  before. 
In  the  untried  and  untravelled  path,  they  are 
still  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  same  Jehovah. 
B. "Ye  have  not  jiassed  this  way  hereto- 
fore. "'  The  vista  of  the  bj'gone  years  was  never 
so  long  as  it  is  to-day.  Time  never  carried  s;ich 
a  burden  of  events  on  his  shoulders.  Changes 
have  taken  place  in  society  and  in  ourselves,  and 
these  changes  are  sure  to  go  on.  We  should 
watch  for  occasions,  that  we  may  seize  them  ; 
for  opportunities,  that  we  may  improve  them  ; 
for  God  in  His  manifold  revealings  and  comings 
to  us,  that  we  may  receive  Him  as  our  God. 
Courage  will  often  be  needed  to  do  what  the 
hand  finds  to  do.  The  possession  and  cultiva- 
tion of  moral  courage  therefore  is  a  very  neces- 
sary preparation  for  this  way  that  we  have  not 
passed  heretofore.  Gentleness  is  a  good  word 
to  put  under  the  shelter  of  courage,  and  a  good 
thing  to  put  among  the  preparations  for  the  un- 
tried way.  And  filial  confidence  in  God  will 
easily,  when  occasion  comes,  pass  into  resigna- 
tion. Finally,  whatever  comes,  there  will  al- 
ways be  not  only  need  and  occasion  but  ground 
and  reason  for  serene,  invincible  hopefulness. 
"  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world."     liakir/li.. 

5.  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple, Sanetify  yourselves.  Rather,  "  had 
said,"  for  as  he  speaks  of  "  to-morrow,"  the 
charge  was  probably  given  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  one  now  current,  on  which  they  were 


passing  over  Jordan.  The  command  now  given 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  imjiort  with  that 
given  by  Moses,  on  the  eve  of  the  delivery  of 
the   law    upon   Mount   Sinai    (Ex.   19  :  10-14). 

Bush. An  order  of  deep  significance  was  to 

be  first  obe.ved  :  "  Sanctity  j'ourselves,  for  to- 
morrow the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you." 
The  entrance  of  God's  peculiar  people  into  the 
Land  of  Promise  must  be  prepared  for  by  cere 
monial  purification.  All  outward  pollution 
must  be  put  away.  How  forcibly  does  this  re- 
call warnings  relating  to  that  "  better  country, 
even  a  heavenly  one,"  of  which  the  earthly 
Canaan  was  but  the  type.  How  does  the  ex- 
ternal purity  enjoined  by  Joshua,  before  the 
children  of  Israel  could  be  permitted  to  enter 
their  earthly  inheritance,  remind  us  that"  with- 
out holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;"  and 
that  into  the  heavenly  city  "  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  anything  that  defileth."    E.  V. 

Gud's  purpose  was  ripe,  and  the  hour  of  con- 
quest was  on  the  stroke  ;  all  that  remained  for 
them  to  do  was  to  prepare  themselves  for  its 
fulfilment.  "  Sanctifj' yourselves."  The  words 
set  before  us  the  condition  and  the  cause  of  the 
Church's  success.  The  condition  of  success  in 
the  work  of  God  to  which  the  Church  is  called, 
is  holiness,  or  personal  consecration.  The  cause 
of  the  Church's  success  is  the  Divine  power. 
WhenGod  says  "  Sanctify  yourselves,"  it  is  the 
height  of  presumption  and  unbelief  for  us  to 
sit  down  and  say  we  cannot  do  it.  Is  it  true 
that  the  light  is  waiting  for  the  light-bearers  ; 
that  the  power  to  be  put  forth  is  waiting  for  the 
condition  on  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  sus- 
pend it  ?  Yes,  the  power  is  there.  We  dare 
not  doubt  that  the  Lord  is  able  and  willing  to 
put  it  forth.  Therefore  "  Sanctify  yourselves, 
and  the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  you." 
E.  R.  Conder. 
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Joshua  3  :  G-17  ;    4  :  1-24. 


3  6  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests,  saying.  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  pass 
over  before  the  people.     And  they  took  up  the  nrk  of  the  covenant,  and  went  before  the  people. 

7  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 

8  that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee.     And  thou  shalt  com 
mand  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  saying,  'When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  ye  shall  stand  still  in  Jordan. 
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9      And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  Lobd 

10  your  God.  And  Joshua  said.  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  living  God  is  among  you,  and  that 
he  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Cauaauiip,  and  the  Hitlitc,  and  the  Hivite, 

11  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Girgiishite,  and  the  Aujorite,  and  the  Jebusite.     JJehold,  the  ark  o£ 

12  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  tlie  earth  passeth  over  before  you  into  Jordan.      Now  therefore 

13  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  ti'ibes  of  Israel,  for  every  tribe  a  man.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off,  even  the 

14  waters  that  come  down  from  above  ;  and  they  shall  stand  in  one  heap.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  people  removed  from  their  tents,  to  pass  over  Jordan,  the  priests  that  bare  the  aik  of 

15  the  covenant  being  before  the  people  ;  and  when  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brink  of  the  water  (for 

IG  Jordan  overlloweth  all  its  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest),  that  the  waters  which  came  down 
from  above  stood,  and  rose  up  in  one  heap,  a  great  way  off,  at  Adam,  the  city  that  is  beside 
Zarethan  ;  and   those   that  went   down  toward  the  sea  of   the  Arabah,  even   the  Salt  Sea,  were 

17  wholly  cut  off  ;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jerieho.  .Vnd  the  priests  that  bare 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Loud  stood  lirm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  all 

10  Israel  pas.sed  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the  nation  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.  For 
the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  until  everj'thing  was  finished 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that  Moses  com- 

12  manded  Joshua  :  and  the  peojjle  hasted  and  passed  over.  And  the  children  of  lieuben,  and 
the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  JIanasseh,  passed  over  armed  before  the  children  of 

13  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto  them  :  about  forty  thousand  ready  armed  for  war  passed  over  be- 
fore the  Lord  unto  battle,  to  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

4  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  nation  were  clean  passed  over  Jordan,  that  the  Lokd 

2  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying.  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  people,  out  of   every  tribe  a  man, 

3  and  command  ye  them,  saying,  Take  you  hence  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of  the  place 
where  the  priests'  feet  stood  firm,  twelve  stones,  and  carry  them  over  with  you,  and  lay  them 

4  down  in  the  lodging  place,  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night.     Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve 

5  men,  whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man  :  and  Joshua 
said  unto  them.  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your  God  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according  unto  the  number  of  the 

6  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you.  that  when  your  chiklien 

7  ask  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?  then  ye  shall  say  unto  them.  Be- 
cause the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  when  it 
passed  over  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  :  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial 

8  unto  the  children  of  Israel  tor  ever.  .\nd  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as  Jo.shua  commanded, 
and  took  Tip  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  they  carried  them  over  with  them 

9  unto  the  place  whore  they  lodged,  and  laid  them  down  there.  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve 
stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  stood  :  and  they  are  there,  unto  this  day. 

15  And  the  Lord   spake   unto  .Joshua,  saving.  Command   the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 

16  testimony,  that  they  come  up  out  of  Jordan.     Joshua  therefore  commanded  the  priests,  say- 

11  iug.  Come  ye  up  out  of  Jordan.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  jieople  were  clean  passed 
over,    that  the  ark  of  the  Loud  passed   over,  and   the  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come 
up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  the  soles  of  the  jn-iests'  feet  were  lifted  up  unto  the  dry 
ground,  that  the  waters   of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place,  and  went  over  all  its  banks,  as 

19  aforetime.     And  the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and 

20  encamped  in  Gilgal,  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho.     And  those  twelve  stones,  wdiich  they  took 

21  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  set  up  in  Gilgal.     And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 

22  When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  these  stones? 

23  then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying.  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For 
the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  p/issed  over, 
as  the  Lord  your  (iod  did  to  the  lied  Sra,  which  he  dried   up   from  before   us,  until  we   were 

24  i>assed  over  :  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is 
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14  mighty  ;  that  they  may  fear  the  Lord  your  God  forever.  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified 
Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel  ;  and  they  feared  hiiu,  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of 
his  life. 


Order  of  Events  in  Connection  with  the  Passage 
of  the  Juidan :  (1)  At  Joshua's  bidding,  the 
priests  take  np  the  Ark,  and  go  before  the  peo- 
ple unto  the  brink  of  Jordan.  (2)  Jehovah  as- 
sures Joshua  that  lie  will  magnify  him  iu  the 
sight  of  all  Israel.  (3)  Joshua  announces  the 
purjiose  of  the  coming  miracle,  and  definitely 
states  the  exact  form  in  which  it  will  occur. 
(4)  The  event  itself  is  narrated,  as  taking  place 
iu  the  form  indicated  by  Joshua.  (5)  The 
priests  bear  the  Ark  and  set  it  down  in  the 
midst  of  Jordiin.  (6)  The  entire  host  of  Israel 
pass  over  the  dried  bed  of  the  river.  (7)  Twelve 
previously  designated  men  take  twelve  stones 
from  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  lay  them  down 
at  their  lodging  place  on  the  farther  side.  (8) 
Twelve  witnessing  stones  are  also  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  where  the  Ark  rested,  (fl) 
Then,  by  special  command  of  Jehovah,  the 
priests  bear  the  Ark  to  the  farther  shore.  (10) 
Instantly,  the  waters  of  Jordan  returned  to 
their  place.  (11)  The  twelve  stones  are  set  up 
in  Gilgal  as  a  monumental  witness  of  the  mir- 
aculous jiassage  of  the  river  Jordan.  (12) 
Joshua  bids  the  people  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  meaning  and  design  of  this  monument. 
(A  transposition  of  verses  10-14  of  eh.  4  is  made 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  statement,  and  a  more 
intelligent  apprehension  )     B. 

Between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  distance  of  GG  miles,  the  Jordan  valley,  or,  as 
it  is  here  called,  the  "  Ghor,"  is  from  one  to 
twelve  miles  wide  ;  the  valley  is  in  some  places 
exceedingly  fertile,  in  others  perfectly  barren  ; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  sy.s- 
tem  of  Palestine,  and  toward  the  sunrising  by 
the  edge  of  the  great  eastern  plateau.  The  river 
descends  with  innumerable  windings  ihroiujh  a 
lower  valley  of  Us  o'Cii,  from  40  to  WO  feel  hdoir  the 
levfl  of  the  Ghor,  and  along  its  margin  there  is  a 
belt  of  tropical  jungle,  which  is  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  Bible  as  the  "  excellency"  or 
"  pride"  of  Jordan.  So  tortuous  is  the  course 
of  the  river,  that  though  the  two  seas  are  only 
6G  miles  apart,  its  actual  length  is  about  200, 
and  in  this  distance  there  is  a  fall  of  G66  feet. 
The  DeatTSea,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  about  4G  miles  long,  its  greatest  width 
being  ten  and  a  half  miles.  On  the  east  and 
west  the  lake  is  shut  in  b;f  the  barren  hills  which 
rise  abruptly  from  its  shores,  but  at  its  south- 
ern end  there   is  a  level  plain — and  then   the 


ground  rises  to  the  ridge  787  feet  above  the  sea 
— which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
from  those  of  the  Ked  Sea.  (See  N.  T.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  656.)  3  :  15.  We  are  told  that  Jordan 
"  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  har 
vest,"  April  and  May  ;  and  in  1  Chron.  12  :  15, 
that  Jordan  had  "  overflown  all  his  banks"  in 
the  first  mouth— that  is,  in  the  month  Nisan, 
which  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  March 
or  April.  The  water  in  the  Jordan  is  at  its 
highest  level  in  March,  April,  and  May,  after 
the  cessation  of  the  rainy  season,  but  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  counti'y  are  such  that  no  sud- 
den rise  of  the  river  would  be  likely  to  cause  a 
large  inundation,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  acting  as  a 
regulator  to  the  flow  of  water,  and  the  terraced 
banks  of  Jordan  preventing  the  spread  of  its 
waters  over  any  large  portion  of  the  valley.  A 
more  correct  rendering  of  the  original  would  be 
that  Jordan"  is  full  up  to  all  his  banks"  or  runs 
with  full  banks,  and  this  is  true  at  the  present 
day,  the  river  rising  to  the  level  of  its  banks 
.if ter  the  rains,  and  only  overflowing  them  to  a 
short  distance  in  exceptional  places.  The  great 
depre.ssed  valley  of  the  Jordan  formed  a  natural 
division  of  the  country,  dividing  it  sharply  into 
two  regions,  and  this  separation  was  the  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
river  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  also  of 
obtaining  access  to  it,  the  only  roads  to  the  val- 
ley being  rough  paths  down  a  few  steep  water- 
courses.     Wilson. 

Back  of  the  proper  channel  of  the  river  is  a 
first  terrace,  two  hundred  yards,  or  in  places 
much  more,  in  width.  This  is  liable  to  be 
overflowed,  and  is  enriched  by  the  deposit  of 
the  river.  Back  of  this  is  a  second  shelf  of 
land,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  first.  This  is  covered  with  a  gray, 
salty  soil,  much  cut  up  by  the  I'ain-flow,  and  is 
studded  with  clumps  of  bushy  shrubbery.  Back 
of  this  plain  the  land  rises  to  a  third  terrace 
stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
here  are  seven  miles  away  on  the  west.  On  the 
oast  side  of  the  river  f\  similar  plain  stretches  to 
the  foot  of  the  Moab  hills.  This  plain  is  "  The 
Plain  of  Jericho"  or  "  The  Plain  of  Jordan." 
It  is  fourteen  miles  east  and  west  by  eight  miles 
north  and  south.  The  Ghor  is  narrower  farther 
to  the  north,  in  some  places  forming  a  plain  not 
more  than  three  miles  in  width.  Though  now 
for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  irrigation  would 
restore   to  it  its  ancient  productiveness.     The 
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■waters  of  the  upper  Jordan,  now  flowing  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  eoukl  bo  made  to  convert  the 
Ghor  into  a  garden.     Dulles. 

'Die  river  vverdows  darimj  harvesl.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  I  found  barley  harvest  about  Jericho 
already  ended,  the  river  full  to  the  brim  ;  and 
'  saw  evidence  in  abundance  that  it  had  ovcr- 
liowed  Its  banks  very  recently.  Harvest  in  the 
vale  of  the  Ijower  Jordan  comes  on  about  the 
middle  of  March.  This  seems  early,  but  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  valley  at  Jericho  is  thir- 
teen hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
is  sheltered  from  cold  winds  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  of  great  height,  and  is  open  to  tho 
warm  southern  breezes  from  the  deeper  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  therefore  the  climate  of 
tho  tropics,  though  in  the  latitude  of  .Jerusalem. 
jr.  M.   Thompson. 

3:10.  From  what  God  was  now  about  to 
do  for  them,  he  infers  an  assurance  of  what  he 
would  yet  further  do.  This  he  mentions  first, 
so  much  was  his  heart  upon  it,  and  so  great  a 
satisfaction  did  it  give  him.  "  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  livhuj  God  (the  true  God  and  God 
of  power)  is  atnoiif/  yon  in  this  great  nndertak- 
ing  ;  and  therefore  you  shall,  nay,  he  himself 
will  without  flit  drive  out  from  Ij-fore  i/ou  the  ('a- 
it'ianiles."  So  that  the  dividing  of  Jordan  was 
intended  to  be  to  them  a  sure  token  of  God's 
presence  with  them,  and  a  sure  pledge  o£  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.     H. 

l!i.  This  command  of  Joshua  to  the  tribes 
was  given  in  anticipation  of  the  Divine  direc- 
tion (4  :  2),  concerning  the  monumental  stones 
to  be  taken  from  the  midst  of  the  river  and  set 
lip  on  the  farther  side.  It  was  a  simple  order 
to  choose  and  appoint  tho  representative  men, 
that  they  might  be  in  place  and  readiness  for 
the  work  assigned.     B. 

16,  17.  "  Then  the  waters  which  came 
down  from  above  stood,  and  rose  np  upon  an 
heap  very  far  and  wide,  near  the  town  of  Adama 
that  is  beside  Zaretan  :  but  those  that  came 
down  toward  the  sea  into  the  plain  failed  and 
were  cut  oflf.  So  the  people  crossed  over,  and 
the  ])riests  stood  in  the  middle  in  the  open  place 
appointed  them  by  God,  upon  drj- ground  (until 
all  the  people,  passing  them,  had  gone  through 
Jordan)."  The  time  chosen  by  God  for  the 
miracle  was  most  suitable  on  account  of  tho 
harvest  ;  for  tho  place  where  they  were  now 
to  encamp  gave  them  an  early  foretaste  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.  Broad  fields, 
interspersed  toward  .lericho  with  groves  of 
palm-trees,  characterized  the  country.  The 
Israelites  had  not  seen  such  a  fruitful  land 
siDce  they  left  Egypt.     And  thus  at  their  very 


arrival  crops  stood  ready  for  them  on  their 
stems.     C.  G.  B. 

The  same  power  that  divided  the  Red  Sea  be- 
fore Moses,  divides  Jordan  liefore  Joshua  ;  that 
they  might  see  the  hand  of  God  as  present  with 
Joshua  to  bring  them  into  Canaan,  as  it  was 
with  Moses  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt.  Bp.  II. 
As  at  (he  Red  Sea,  s.i  at  the  river,  the  sim- 
ple duty  of  Israel  was  to  "  go  forward  ;"  and  the 
Lord,  who  had  taken  their  fathers  through  the 
sea,  took  the  children  through  the  stream  ot 
Jordan.  'Wonders  were  now  done  by  the  sacred 
ark  ;  and,  as  tho  feet  of  the  prie.sts,  bearing  that 
symbol  of  God's  throne,  touched  the  river  at  its 
brink,  the  waters  ot  Jordan  were  held  back  on 
the  upper  side,  and  tliose  below  running  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  broad  passage  was  opened 
to  tho  mighty  host.  All  passed  over  dry-shod, 
while  the  priests,  with  the  ark,  stood  still  to  the 
last  luoaient  in  the  bed  of  the  river.     D.  F. 

4  :  10.  And  tlic  people  Iiasted  and 
pu§§e<l  over.  They  made  the  best  use  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and  hastened 
across  the  river  while  thus  laid  bare  for  them. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  presumptuous  delays. 

W.  H.  G. They  were  indeed  "  Hebrews"  — 

men  from  the  other  side — now,  and  would  set 
themselves  to  the  dangerous  task  before  them 
with  courage.  AVell  begun  is  half  done  ;  and 
God  would  not  divide  the  river  for  them  to 
thrust  them  into  a  tiger's  den,  where  they  would 
be  torn  to  pieces.  Retreat  was  impossible  now. 
A  new  page  in  their  history  was  turned.  The 
desert  was  as  unreachable  as  Egypt.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  .lordan  rounded  off  the  epoch  which 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  introduced,  and  be- 
gan a  new  era.     A.  M. 

4  :  8.  Took  twelve  stone.*  out  oftlie 
mi  list  of  Jordan.  It  appears  that  the  Jor- 
dan continued  perfectly  dry  tor  some  time  after 
the  Israelites  had  passed  over  ;  that  is,  till  the 
priests  removed  from  the  place  where  they 
stood.  They  took  twelve  stones— great  stones, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  imports,  and  carried  them 
to  their  lodging  place,  to  Gilgal  where  they 
lodged  that  night.      Bp.  Pdlrick. 

II.  Through  all  the  stir  the  ark  was  still. 
Gver  all  the  march  it  watched.  So  long  as  one 
Israelite  was  in  the  channel  it  remained,  a  silent 
presence,  to  ensure  his  safety.  It  let  their  rate 
of  speed  determine  the  length  of  its  standing 
there.  It  waited  for  the  slowest  foot  and  tho 
weariest  laggard.  God  makes  his  very  present 
help  of  the  same  length  as  our  necessities,  and 
lets  us  beat  the  time  t»  which  he  conforms.  Not 
till  the  last  loiterer  has  struggled  to  the  farther 
shore  does  he  cease  by  his  presence  to  keep  na 
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safe  on  the  strange  road  which  by  his  presence 
he  has  opened  tor  us.     A.  M. 

18.  Then,  when  the  whole  multitude  had 
passed  over,  the  ark,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
motionless  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  the  Leviles' 
shoulders,  descends  into  the  bed  and  mounts 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  As  soon  as  it  has 
reached  a  place  of  perfect  security,  and  "  the 
soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted  up  unto  the 
dry  land  " — the  miracle  ceasing  the  instant  the 
necessity  for  it  ceased — the  imprisoned  waters 
set  free  from  the  restraining  Hand,  "  returned 
unto  their  place  "     E.   V. 

The  waters  of  the  river  flowed  down  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  course,  and  soon  filled  the 
channel  again.  This  makes  it  j'et  more  evident 
that  the  stop  which  had  now  been  given  to  the 
river  was  not  from  any  secret  natural  cause,  but 
purely  from  the  power  of  God's  presence  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  Israel  ;  for  when  Israel's  turn 
was  sewed  and  the  token  of  his  presence  was 
removed,  immediately  the  water  w^ent  forward 
again.  So  that  if  it  bo  asked,  Whdt  ailed  thee, 
0  Jut-dcin,  (li-il  thnu  wasi  driven  hark?  it  must  be 
answered,  It  was  purely  in  obedience  to  the  God 
of  Israel  and  in  kindness  to  the  Israel  of  God  : 
there  is  therefore  none  like  iinlo  ihr  Godof  Jeshu 
run  ;  hippt/  also  art  iliou,  0  Israel  /  icho  is  like 

unto  tJiee,  0  people?    H. The  intervention  of 

Omnipotence  lasted  until  its  purpose  was  com- 
pletely accomplished.  No  tribe,  no  individual, 
was  left  behind.  The  waters  were  not  released 
one  moment  too  soon,  -ind  God's  providential 
ciro  is  equally  minute  and  thoughtful,  and  so 
is  the  bestowment  of  his  grace.     W.  H.  G. 

20.  At  the  passage  of  the  .Tordan,  one  group 
of  twelve  stones  was  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  (4  :  9),  to  serve  as  a  landmark  of  the  sta- 
tion of  the  priests  who  bore  the  ark  while  the 
members  of  all  the  tribes  crossed  over,  and  as 
an  affidavit  of  the  miraculous  suspension  of  the 
river  ;  while  another  group  of  twelve  stones  was 
formed  on  the  Jordan  plain,  to  serve  as  an  ever- 
lasting  remembrancer   of    the    river-transit   at 

flood-time    by    divine    aid.       Paine. These 

stones  were  planted  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  became  the  centre  of 
the  first  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Land,  —the  first 
place  pronounced  "holy,"  the  "  sacred  place" 
of  the  Jdtdan  valley,  where  the  tabernacle  re- 
mained till  it  was  fixed  at  Shiloh.  Gilgal  long 
retained  reminiscences  of  its  ancient  sanctity. 
.Slntiley. 

Gihjal  stood  "  in  the  eitst  border  of  Jericho." 
Its  position  can  be  laid  down  accurately,  though 
but  faint  ruins  mark  its  site.  Its  interest  cen- 
tres in  its  having  been  the  first  camping-ground 


of  the  hosts  of  Israel  after  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Here  were  set  up  the  twelve  stones  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  as  a  witness.  Here  the 
younger  Israelites  were  circumcised,  and  here  the 
first  Passover  was  kejat  in  the  land.  The  site, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Er  Iliha,  the  modern 
Jericho,  is  marked  by  a  number  of  artificial 
mounds  called   Tellayla't  Jiljulieh.       Tiislram. 

There  was  another  Gilgal  six  miles  north  of 

Bethel,  connected  with  the  lives  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (2  K.  2  :  2).  There  were  several  other 
towns  of  the  name  of  Gilgal,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  De.  11  :  30,  and  in  Josh.  12  :  213  ; 
15  :  7.     Crosby. 

21,  This  memorial  pile  stood  for  ages  to  sug- 
gest to  the  youth  of  Canaan  the  inquiry.  What 
mean  these  stones'?  and  to  afford  to  Hebrew 
fathers  the  opportunity  of  repeating  and  so  per- 
petuating the  ancient  story.  So  let  all  the  great 
works  of  God  be  held  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  It  is  wholesome  to  fathers  to  re- 
peat the  story,  wholesome  to  children  to  hear  it 
and  place  it  deep  in  their  memories,  till  they  in 
their  turn   become   fathers   and   tell  it  to  their 

children.       H.    C. 24.  The    twofold    lesson 

of  this  memorial  was,  "  that  all  nations  of  the 
earth  might  know  the  hand  of  Jehovah  that  it 
is  strong,"  and  "  that  they  [Israel]  might  fear 
Jehovah  your  God  always."  In  regard  to  tho 
first  of  these  lessons,  we  mark  the  larger  mis- 
sionary hope  set  before  Israel.  The  heathen 
nations  werj  to  learn  the  knowledge  of  Jeho- 
vah's hand.  This  carries  us  tar  bej'ond  the 
statement  that  the  terror  of  Israel  should  fall 
upon  them  (Josh.  2  :  9).  Thus  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  Israel  into  Canaan,  and  by  that  divine 
interposition  which  made  it  possible,  was  the 
future  universal  kingdom  to  be  advanced,  the 
foundation  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah 

is  "  Lord  of  all  the  earth."     A.  E. The  stones 

at  Gilgal,  though  long  ago  scattered,  emphasize, 
through  the  record  of  them,  that  initial  truth 
which  God  would  ever  have  us  make  the  great 
foundation  of  religion  ;  a  truth  which  lights  up 
a  train  of  inquiry  and  revelation  that  shines 
more  and  mnre  unto  the  perfect  day  of  Christ, 
— that,  however  invisible  God's  hand  may  com- 
monly be,  it  is  ever  present,  operating  for  the 
protection  and  reward  of  them  that  covenant  to 
keep  his  law.     Wile. 

These  gray  stones  preached  at  once  the  duty 
of  remembering  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
past  mercies  of  God.  The  stones  were  set  up 
because  Israel  remembered,  but  also  lest  Israel 
should  forget.  We  often  think  of  the  Jews  as 
monsters  of  ingratitude  ;  but  we  should  more 
truly  learn  the  lesson  of  their  history,  if  we  re- 
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garded  them  (is  fair,  average  meu,  and  asked  our- 
Kelves  whether  our  recollectioQ  of  God  a  Rood- 
noss  to  us  is  luueh  more  vivid  than  theirs.  Un- 
less we  make  distinct  and  frequent  efforts  to 
recall,  we  shall  certainly  fort^ot  God's  goodness. 
The  cultivation  of  thankful  remeuibrance  is  a 
very  large  i)art  of  in-actical  religion  ;  and  it  is 
not  by  accident  that  the  rsalmi.st  jnits  it  in  the 
middle,  between  hojie  and  obedience,  when  he 
says  "  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his 
comniandments"  (Ps.  78  :  7).  The  memorial 
stones  further  proclaimed  the  duty  of  parental 
instruction  in  God's  mercies.  Notwithstanding 
all  differences  in  means  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
the  old  law  remains  in  full  force,  that  the  par- 
ent is  the  natural  and  most  powerful  instructor 
in  the  ways  of  God.  The  Jewish  father  was  not 
to  send  his  child  to  some  Levite  or  other  to  get 
his  tpiestion  answered,  but  was  to  answer  it 
himself.  The  same  principle  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  this  simple  monument  reaches  its 
highest  and  sacredest  instance  in  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  Jesus  conde- 
scends to  avail  himself  of  material  symbols  in 
order  to  secure  a  firmer  place  in  treacherous 
memories.  He  might  well  have  expected  that 
such  stupendous  love  could  never  be  forgotten  ; 
but  he  knoweth  our  frame,  and  trusts  some 
share  in  keeping  his  death  vividly  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  to  the  humble  ministry  of  bread 
and  wine.  Strange  that  we  should  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  death  which  it  is  life  to  remem- 
ber !  Blessed  that,  needing  it,  we  have  the  need 
so  tenderly  met,  and  that  he  does  not  disdain  to 
accept  loving  memories  which  slumber  till  stir- 
red by  .svich  poor  reminders  of  his  unspeakable 
love.     A.  11. 

14.  On  tliiit  <lay  JelKtvali  iiiagiiificd 
JoMlllia,  As  he  had  declared  (Josh.  3  :  7)  t'aat 
he  would  do.  The  greatness  resulting  to  Joshua 
from  the  event  of  that  day  was  due  to  the  evi- 
dence  afforded  that  God  was  present  with  him 
in  a  conspicuous  manner,  and  that  he  made 
him  an  instrument  through  whom  to  exert  and 
to  display  his  jiower.  No  higher  honor  can  be 
put  upon  any  man  than  to  have  it  appear  that 
God  is  with  him  and  works  through  him  and  for 

him.     W.  H.  G. The  miraculous  passage  of 

the  Red  Sea  was  God's  autographic  signature  to 
the  commission  of  Moses.  In  the  same  way  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  God's 
autographic  signature  to  the  commission  of 
Joshua.     C.  H.  r. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  was  the 
eventful  one — four  days  before  their  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  among  the  first  days  of  the  barley 


harvest.  When  nightfall  came  over  Israel  they 
were  in  the  long-promised  land.  They  had 
crossed  the  Jordan.  They  were  not  only  in  Ca- 
naan, but  were  there  with  one  more  fresh  testi- 
mony that  tlitir  God  was  with  them.  Eventful 
days  were  before  them  ;  scenes  of  war  and  blood 
were  in  prospect  ;  but  the  men  of  faith  through- 
out all  the  camp  of  Israel  sang  their  evening 
song  with  glad  heart  and  resteil  on  their  arms 
feeling  that  it  was  enough  for  them  that  their 
God  was  there  ;  had  brought  them  into  his  own 
land  of  promise,  and  would  carry  the  work  of 
its  conquest  through  in  his  own  time  and  way. 

H.  C. The  importance  of  this    miracle  can 

hardly  be  overestimated.  The  people  were  now 
about  to  enter  on  a  fresh  stage  of  their  national 
existence,  and  that  under  a  new  leader.  The 
assurance  of  the  continued  presence  and  jiro 
tection  of  Jehovah,  afforded  by  the  drying  up 
of  Jordan,  was  exactly  what  was  needed  to  en- 
courage their  fainting  hearts,  and  secure  for 
Joshua,  accredited  by  so  mighty  a  sign,  the  loyal 
allegiance  of  the  people.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  this  miracle  is  set  before  us  in  the  words 
of  God  to  Joshua.  Another  purpose  to  be  an- 
swered by  this  exercise  of  the  Divine  power  in 
behalf  of  Israel,  was  to  deepen  the  feeling  of 
discouragement  already,  as  we  have  seen,  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Canaauites,  and  thus 
prepare  for  their  easier  and  complete  overthrow. 
That  this  was  the  effect  of  this  miracle  is  next 
plainly  stated  by  the  sacred  historian.     E.  V. 

The  Miraculous  Character  of  the  Crossing. 

The  passage  of  this  rapid,  though  not  wide, 
river  at  the  most  unfavorable  season,  was  moro 
manifestly  miraculou*,  it  possible,  than  that  of 
the  '•  Ked  Sea"  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed  to  silence  cavils 
respecting  the  former  ;  and  it  was  done  in  the 
noonday,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  ;  and  struck 
terror  into  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Ca- 
naauites, westward  of  the  river,  whose  "  heart 
mnlted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any 
more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel. "     Ilnles. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  this 

fact  was  miraculous  ;  it  was  not  accidental  or  it 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  (verses  5,  10,  13)  ; 
it  was  not  natural,  for  the  river  was  at  its  height 
(verse  15),  and  the  waters  that  had  been  de- 
scending stood  on  an  heap  (verse  16)  ;  it  was 
not  the  effect  of  art,  for  any  artificial  alteration 
of  the  channel  the  people  must  have  known  ; 
and  besides,  the  effect  could  not  have  been  in- 
stantaneous.    Graves. 
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This  seems  to  us  even  a  more  signal  miracle 
than  the  passage  o£  the  Bed  Sen  ;  auJ  it  ap- 
pears as  if  expressly  framed  not  only  to  effect 
its  own  objects  but  to  relieve  the  other  from  all 
naturalistic  interpretations.  In  the  course  of 
the  Red  Sea  jjassage  wo  hear  travellers  and 
scholars  talk  learnedly  about  east  winds  and  tides 
and  shallows,  so  that  the  fact,  as  a  demonstra- 
tiou  of  Divine  power,  is  explained  away  or  at- 
tenuated. But  nothing  of  this  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a 
miracle  or  it  was  nothing.  There  has  not  been 
and  there  cannot  be  any  explanation  of  it  on 
natural  grounds.  And  if  men  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mit this — unless  they  would  deny  the  authority 
of  the  narrative  altogether— it  becomes  scarcely 
worth   their  while   to  tamper  with  the  Ked  Sea 

miracle.     Kit. Given  the  importance  of  Israel 

as  the  depositaries  of  revelation,  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  a  miracle  which  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  their  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  anything 
unreasonable  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the  de- 
jjositaries  of  revelation.  The  fundamental  pos- 
tulate of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  that  opens  the  door  for  any  mir- 
acle needfulforitsaccoraplishment.  Weshould 
be  very  slow  to  pronounce  on  what  is  worthy  of 
God  :  but  any  man  who  believes  in  a  divine 
revelation  given  to  the  world  through  Israel, 


I  may  well  believe  in  such  a  miracle  as  this  at 
such  a  moment  of  their  history.     A.  M. 


The  Egypt-history,  the  wilderness-history,  the 
Jordan-hisiory,  never  become  obsolete.  The 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  Joshua,  are  almost 
as  valid  histories  of  our  individual  lives  as  of 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  at  large.  These  chap- 
ters, and  this  third  of  Joshua,  are  like  some  ol 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  this  respect,  that  though 
so  old  the}'  still  carry  with  easy  grace  the  senti- 
ments and  experience  of  to  day  with  which  the 
men  of  to-day  lade  them.  It  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vellous characteristics  of  these  old  Bible  narra- 
tives that  they  still  furnish  us  better  figures  and 
phrases  than  any  new  ones  we  can  invent  for 
describing  events  and  IransUions  in  our  own  ex- 
perience.    C.  H.  P. 

What  will  it  avail  us  to  have  passed  a  wilder- 
ness, if  the  waves  of  Jordan  should  swallow  us 


up  : 


But   the   same   hand   that  hath  made  the 


way  hard  hath  made  it  sure  :  he  that  made  the 
wilderness  comfortable  will  make  Jordan  dr}'  ; 
he  will  master  all  difficulties  for  us  ;  and  those 
things  which  we  most  feared,  will  he  make  most 
sovereign  and  beneficial  to  us.  O  God,  as  we 
have  trusted  thee  with  the  beginning,  so  will 
we  with  the  finishing  of  ourglory.  Faithful  art 
thou  that  hast  promised,  which  wilt  also  do  it. 
Bp.  H. 


Section  206. 


THE    COVENANT    RENEWED,    WITH    CIRCUMCISION    AND     THE    PASSOVER. 
ANGEL-JEHOVAH  APPEARS   TO  JOSHUA. 


THE 


Joshua  5  :  1 -lo. 

5  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  beyond  Jordan 
westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard  how  that  the 
Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israe',  until  we  were 
passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more,  because  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

2  At  that  time  the  Lobd  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  knives  of  flint,  and  circumcise  again  the 

3  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.     And  Joshua  made  him  knives  of  flint,  and  circumcised  the 

4  children  of  Israel  at  the  hill  of  the  foreskins.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circum- 
cise :  all  the  people  that  came  forth  out  of  Eg3'pt,  that  were  males,  even  all  the  men  of  war, 

5  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  For  all  the  people 
that  came  out  were  circumcised  :  but  all  the  people   that  were  born   in   the  wilderness  by  the 

6  way  as  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  they  had  not  circumcised.  For  the  children  of  Israel 
walked  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  till  all  the  nation,  even  the  men  of  war  which  came  forth 
out  of  Egypt,  were  consumed,  because  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Loed  :  unto 
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■whom  the  Lord  sware  that  he  -nouhl  not  let  them  see  the  land  which  the  LoBD  gware  nnto 

7  their  fatljers  that  he  would  give  ti8,  a  laud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     And  their  children, 
whom  he  raised  up  in  their  stead,  them  did  Joshua  circumcise  :  for  they  were  uucircumcibed, 

8  because  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  done 
circumcising  all  the  nation,  that   they  abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp,  till  they  were  whole. 

9  .\nd  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off 
you.     Wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  wb.s  called  Gilgal,  unto  this  day. 

10  And  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal  ;  and  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  fonr- 

11  teenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  And  they  did  cat  of  the  old  corn 
[produce]  of  the  land  on  the  morrow  after  the  ))assover,  unleavened  cakes  and  jiarched  corn, 

12  in  the  selfsame  day.  And  the  numna  ceased  on  the  morrow,  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  eld 
corn  of  the  land  ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more  ;  hut  they  did  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  ho  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  there  stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  :  and 

14  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries?  And  ho 
said.  Nay  ;  but  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said   unto  him.  What  saith  my  lord  unto  his  servant? 

15  And  the  captain  of  the  Lokd's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Put  off  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot  ;  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.     And  Joshua  did  so. 


5:1.  AinorUe<i,  Conaaniles.  Under  the  Am- 
orites  and  Canaanites  are  here  included  the  sev- 
eral other  nations  of  Canaan,  as  the  Hittites, 
Hivites,  etc.,  these  two  being  the  most  power, 
ful  nations.  The  Amorites,  on  the  side  of 
Jordan  "  westward,"  are  distinguished  from  the 
Amorites  eastward  of  Jordan,  whom  the  Israel- 
ites had  subdued  already.  The  Canaanites  "  by 
the  sea,"  that  i.«,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are 
the  nation  more  properly  called  by  this  natue, 
of  which,  however,  there  were  colonies  in  other 
parts.  Patrick. Seven  nations  were  dwell- 
ing in  Canaan  when  the  Israelites  approached 
it.  These  had  their  fortified  towns,  their 
mountain-fastnesses,  and  in  the  plains,  their 
horses  and  their  chariots  of  iron.  The  invading 
Israelites  pos.sessed  small  experience  of  war, 
and  were  utterly  destitute  of  war  horses  and 
chariots,  and  of  engines  needed  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  walled  cities  and  fortresses.     N.  C.  B. 

1-1 0.  The  historian  records  two  facts. 
First,  that  the  tidings  of  this  wonderful  passage 
over  the  drj'  bed  of  the  Jordan  flashed  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan,  bearing  terror  and 
dismay  to  all  hearts.  Alas,  said  they,  who  can 
stand  beforothismighty  God  of  Israel  !  "  Their 
hearts  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them 
any  more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
The  second  fact  is  that  Joshua  proceeded  to  the 
most  unmilitary  ad  of  circumcisinri  all  his  men 
of  war— indeed  all  the  children  of  I.srael.  With 
apparently  not  the  least  fear  lest  the  Canaanites 
should  muster  their  forces  and  fall  suddenly 
upon  them — with  a  deep  feeling  obviously  that 
his  first  concern  was  to  be  right  before  God,  and 
to  have  all  his  .soldiers  and  people  right  in  heart 


and  true  to  every  precept  of  their  God,  he  sus- 
pended all  military  movements  ;  gave  his  ene- 
mies time  to  recover  from  their  panic  ;  halted 
his  army  not  only  for  some  days  of  circumcision 
but  for  the  fea.\t  of  the  Passover  seven  days— all 
as  if  religion  was  indefinitely  more  than  military 

strategy -as  it  truly  was!     H.  C. That  was 

no  idle  or  gratuitous  displaj'  of  power,  which 
afforded  to  the  Canaanites,  to  Israel,  and  to 
Joshua  himself,  such  unmistakable  evidence 
that  "  the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth," 
— no  dead  idol,  or  mere  locil  deity — was  among 
them,  "  and  that  he  would  not  fail  nor  forsake 
them."     E.  V. 

ti-l!2.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  com- 
pleted on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan  =  April).  This  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  selection  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  the  people  kept 
the  Passover  for  the  first  time  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  their  inheritance,  exactl.v  forty  years  after 
their  fathers  had  first  kept  it  before  leaving 
Egypt.  But  first,  God  commanded  Jo.shua  to 
circumcise  theiieoplc  ;  for  the  circumcised  gen. 
eration,  who  had  left  Egypt,  had  died  in  the 
wilderness,  and  none  of  the  present  generation 
had  been  circumcised.  This  may  bo  regarded 
as  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  in 
the   very  land   the  promise   of  which   had  been 

sealed  with  the  same  sign.     P.  S. 3.  There 

is  a  general  circumcision  now  of  the  people,  as 
there  had  been  at  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  ; 
and  as  God  then  closed  the  Egyptians  in  three 
days'  darkness  that  they  could  not  stir,  so  now 
ho  striketh  the  Can.aanites  with  terror  that  they 
I  dare  not  stir  to  hurt  the  people  while  they  were 
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sore.  Circumcision  sealed  the  lease  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  ;  and  therefore  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  on  it  they  must  be  circumcised.      Lhjlilfoot, 

9,  Entered  on  the  Land  of  Promise,  God  once 
more  regarded  them  as  his  own  covenant  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  the  sign  of  the  covenant  was 
renewed.  At  the  frontier  fortress  of  Gilgal,  en- 
trenched by  Joshua  on  the  ri.sing  ground  over- 
looking Jericho,  Israel  "  cast  off  the  slough  of 
their  wandering  life,"  and  "rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt,"  by  submitting  once  more, 
at  the  Divine  command,  to  the  distinguishing 
ordinance  of  circumcision.  Knives  of  ttint,  re- 
served in  other  countries  for  this  and  other  re- 
ligious rites,  were  used  for  the  ceremony  by 
which  Joshua,  "  the  type  of  Him  who  alone  gives 
the  new  circumcision"  —  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  "  made  without  hands"  (Col.  2  :  11),  re- 
admitted Abraham's  descendants  to  the  cove- 
nant made  with  their  great  ancestor.     E.  V. 

The  best  view  assumes  that  Egypt  had  re- 
proached Israel  with  their  failure  to  reach  Ca- 
naan during  the  long  wanderings  of  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  God  was  then  to  roll 
off  this  reproach  by  visibly  taking  the  people 
again  into  covenant  relation  with  himself,  indi- 
cated by  this  circumcision,  and  so  would  give 
them  Canaan.  That  circumcision  had  been 
omitted  in  the  wilderness,  especially  after  the 
unbelief  in  the  matter  of  the  spies,  implied  that 
God's  covenant  with  his  people  was  temporarily 
inoperative  because  of  that  unbelief.  At  Gilgal 
the   Lord    was   returning   to  them  in  his  great 

mercy.     H.  C. The  reviving  of  circumcision 

was  designed  to  revive  the  observation  of  other 
institutions,  the  omission  of  which  had  been 
connived  at  in  the  wilderness.  This  command 
to  circumcise  them  was  to  remind  them  of  that 
which  Moses  had  told  them  (De.  12  :  8),  that 
when  they  were  come  over  Jordan  they  must  not 
do  as  they  had  done  in  the  ici'derness,  but  must 
come  under  a  stricter  discipline.  It  was  said 
concerning  many  of  the  laws  God  had  given 
them,  that  they  must  observe  them  in  the  land 
to  which  they  were  going.     H. 

10.  And  kept  tlic  Passover.  The 
third  from  its  institution.  The  first  was  ob- 
served in  Egypt  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
the  second  at  Sinai  on  the  following  year  (Nu. 
9  :  1,  2),  while  during  the  long  interval  down  to 
the  present  time  it  had  been  wholly  suspended. 
Bush. Three  days  after  this  national  recon- 
ciliation of  Israel,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
passover  was  celebrated.  Never  since  its  first 
institution  had  its  import  been  more  powerfully 
shown.  They  were  delivered  from  Egypt  in 
order  that  they  might  hold  possession  of  Ca- 


naan ;  and  now  at  last  Canaan  was  reached. 
The  memorial  of  what  Jehovah  had  done  for 
their  fathers  would  quicken  their  faith,  and  fill 
them  with  confidence  as  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict that  lay  before  them.  For  though  reached, 
Canaan  was  not  conquered  ;  from  the  lodging- 
place  at  Gilgal,  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jericho, 
"  great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven,"  would  be  a 
stern  but  salutary  reminder  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  and 
of  the  need  of  a  strength  not  their  own  to  se- 
cure a  successful  issue.     E.  V. 

This  Passover,  far  beyond  any  other  yet,  was 
suggestive  of  the  scenes  of  the  original  institu- 
tion of  it  forty  years  before— on  that  most  event- 
ful night  of  doom  to  Egypt,  but  of  joyful  re- 
demption to  Israel.  The  redemption  begun 
there  in  Egypt  was  consummated,  in  a  measure, 
here  in  Canaan.  This  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
must  have  suggested  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  their  fathers,  three  days  after  the  first 
Passover  night.  Tliat  earlier  crossing  put  the 
Red  Sea  between  them  and  Egyptian  bondage  : 
this  latter  crossing  put  the  Jordan  between 
them  and  their  wilderness  life.  The  most  pre- 
ciou.s  thought  of  all  would  be  that  God  was 
equally  in  both — his  uplifted  right  arm  was 
made  glorious  for  their  redemption,  both  there 
and  here.  It  must  have  been  inspiring  to  all 
devoiit  souls  to  celebrate  the  majesty  and  loving- 
kindness  of  their  fathers'  God. 

II,  12.  Among  the  new  experiences  of  their 
Canaan  life  was  a  supply  of  bread  from  the  corn 
(not  as  in  our  Engli.sh  "  the  old  corn,"  but  the 
corn)  of  the  land.  The  manna  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  began.  Forty  years  (less  one  and  a 
half  months)  it  had  been  the  nation's  bread, 
fresh  each  morning  (save  the  Sabbath)  from 
God's  lower  heavens.  The  jieriod  of  its  fall 
measured  their  wilderness  life.  This  being 
past  the  manna  ceased.     H.  C. 

1 1.  And  lliey  did  eat  of  tlic  old  corn 
of  llie  land.  Of  the  old  f/min  of  whatever 
kind  it  were.  The  original  phrase,  however, 
may  be  rendered  simply,  "  They  did  eat  of  the 
product  or  yielding  ol  the  earth,"  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  manna  which  came  from 
heaven.  And  parched  corn.  That  is, 
the  new  corn  of  the  present  year,  which  they 
found  standing  in  the  fields.  The  new  or  green 
corn  was  parched  to  enable  them  more  easily  to 
grind  it  for  food.  This  would  not  be  nece.ssary 
in  respect  to  old  corn.     Bush. 

12.  The  ntanna  eea§ed.  Now  that 
Israel  is  brought  to  the  brim  of  Canaan,  the 
cloud  is  vanished  which  led  them  all  the  way  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  crossed  Jordan,  the 
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mannn  ccnsoth  nliich  nourisheil  them  all  tbo 
wuy.  Tho  clouil  imil  miiuna  were  for  tlieir  i)ii8- 
sngp,  not  for  their  rest  ;  fur  tho  wihlcriu'ss.  nut 

for  Ciinimn.     Up.  H. The  manna  which  had 

been  given  to  them  (Ex.  Kj)  now  cfiusci],  since 
they  uo  longer  requited  any  miraculous  means 
of  subsistence.  By  its  thus  ceasing,  it  was  more 
distinctly  marked  as  u  precious  miraculovis  boon. 
C.  G.  B. 

The  mannn  ceasing  when  the  Israelites  ate  of 
the  corn  of  Canaan  teaches  us  tho  lesson  that 
God's  help  is  given,  not  to  supersede  our  self- 
help,  but  to  enable  ns  to  help  ourselves.  He 
gave  manna  where  the  Israelites  could  not  pro- 
vide their  own  food,  and  continued  it  only  till 
they  were  able  to  supply  themselves.  The 
difference  between  manna  and  corn  is  most  sug- 
gestive. Manna  was  a  supernatural  product 
provided  directly  by  Divine  power.  It  came  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  without  any  toil 
or  trouble  of  their  own,  and  therefore  it  was  but 
little  esteemed  liy  them.  But  corn  implies  and 
involves  great  and  continuous  labor.  At  every 
step  and  stage  of  its  growth  and  jireparation  for 
food  it  demands  tho  sweat  of  tho  face  and  re- 
quires that  man  should  bo  a  fellow. worker  with 
God.  And  is  there  not  the  same  wide  difference 
in  spiritual  things  between  manna  and  corn, 
between  what  is  giren  to  us  without  any  toil  or 
trouble  of  our  own,  and  what  is  wrought  out  for 
us  and  in  us,  as  the  result  of  our  own  toil,  and, 
it  may  be,  our  own  sad  experience  ?  No  doubt 
wo  should  prefer  manna  to  corn  ;  we  should  like 
to  get  heavenly  blessings  straight  out  of  God's 
hands.  But  tho  rule  of  the  Divine  kingdom  is, 
"  No  cross,  no  crown."     11.  MacmiUan. 

This  discontinuance  of  the  supply  by  which 
the  people  had  been  so  long  sustained,  no  less 
marks  the  signal  providence  of  God,  than  the 
original  grant  of  it,  and  its  long  continuance. 
It  came  not  one  day  before  it  was  needed  ;  and 
it  was  continued  not  one  day  longer  than  was 
really  required  by  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Tills  strikingly  showed  the  Lord's  care,  and 
evinced  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  supply.' 
Such  indications  as  this  of  the  Lord's  presence 
and  power,  were  little  less  than  visible  mani- 
festations of  Deity.  The  life  of  tho  Christian 
believer  does  not  lack  similar  experiences.  In 
tracing  his  life  back  through  its  varied  scenes, 
how  plainly  can  he  see  that— however  his  heart 
may  at  times  have  failed  him  — his  Lord  has 
under  all  circumstances  cared  for  him,  even  in 
tho  matters  which  belong  to  his  daily  bread, 
■What  tranquillity  of  mind,  what  lilessedness  of 
rest,  may  be  realized,  what  harassing  anxieties 
avoided,  if  we  will  only  let  such  experience  have 


its  perfect  work,  by  inducing  us  to  cast  all  our 
care  upon  Him  who  careth  tor  us,  leaving  him 
to  determine  what  we  shall  lose  or  what  retain, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  ho  will  decide  better 
for  us  than  we,  who  can  never  determine  with 
certainty  what  may  be  eventually  good  for  us, 
could  decide  for  ourselves.     Kit. 


13-15.  The  Prince  of  the  army  of  Jehovah 
appears  to  Joshua.  This  is  told  as  if  he  were 
different  from  Jehovah.  But  in  verse  15  he 
identifies  Himself  manifestly  with  the  Malakh 
that  appeared  to  Moses,  and  in  C  :  2  ho  again 
appears  as  Jehovah  himself,  who  gives  Jericho 

into  Joshua's  hands.     O. The  real  ini]inrt  of 

this  passage  has  been  obscured  by  the  unfortu- 
nate division  of  chs.  5,  G.  These  chapters  should 
have  been  run  on  without  a  break,  the  first  verse 
of  ch.  6  being  merely  parenthetical,  and  the 
words,  "  And  tho  Lord  said  tinto  Joshua,"  etc. 
(G  :  2),  following  in  sense  "  and  Joshua  did  so," 
at  the  end  of  ch.  G.  E.  V. Besides  his  as- 
suming the  title  of  the  "  captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,"  he  is  called  directly  Jehovah  at 
verse  2  of  the  next  chapter  ;  and  Joshua's  fall- 
ing down  and  wor.shipping  him,  not  only  with- 
out being  reproved  for  doing  him  too  much 
honor  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  command  to 
do  him  more  by  loosing  his  shoe  from  his  foot 
(which  was  tho  highest  acknowledgment  of  a  di- 
vine presence  customary  among  Eastern  na- 
tions), is  a  circumstance  which  affords  tho  sur- 
est evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his  person.  Skick- 
himse. That  ho  who  thus  appeared  as  a  war- 
rior, and  called  himself  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host,  was  no  other  than  "the  Word,''  was 
plainly  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church. 

AUix. It  is  tho  established  opinion  of  both 

ancient  and  modern  expositors  that  this  was  no 
other  than  the  Son  of  God,  the  Eternal  Word, 
appearing  in  that  form  which  he  was  afterward 
to  assume  for  the  redemption  of  men.     Bii.ih. 

From  many  jiassages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (notalily  Is.  G8  :  8,  9  ;  John  8  :  5G) 
wo  nrelod  to  believe  :  thatChrist  exercised  great 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  Testament 
Church  ;  that  He  did  at  certain  periods  discover 
Himself  in  the  garb  which  He  was  afterward  to 
assume,  and  which  when  assumed  He  went  on 
to  wear  forever  ;  that  Ho  was  the  superior  angel 
whom  wo  find  speaking  under  that  manifesta- 
tion, and  to  whom,  always,  Divine  honors  were 
paid.      Vawjhnn.     (See  O.   T.,  Vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

The  person  who  appeared  called  himself  Cap- 
tain or  Prince  of  tho  Lord's  host,  and  command- 
ed Joiihua  to  take  off  his  shoes,  as  happened  at 
Ex.  3:5.     In  that  passage  ho  is  called  the  Angel 
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of  the  Lord,  and  this  person. calls  himself  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  both 
places,  then,  it  is  the  same  being— He  who,  as 
the  Augul  of  the  Covenant,  went  before  the  peo- 
ple in  tbo  pillar  of  cloud  and  tire,  and  who  now 
reveals  himself,  for  the  encouragement  of  Joshua 
and  the  people,  as  the  imseen  Leader,  with  the 
sword  which  nothing  couM  withstand.  C.  G.  E. 
. So  then  the  mission  of  Joshua  was  sub- 
stantially the  continuation  and  completion  of 
that  of  Moses.  As  at  the  commencement  of  the 
latter,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  had  appeared 
and  spoken  out  of  the  burning  bush,  so  He  now 
also  appeared  to  Joshua,  while  the  symbolical 
act  of  "  loosing  the  shoe  off  his  foot,"  in  rever- 
ent acknowledgment  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
recalled  the  vision  of  Moses,  and  at  the  same 
time  connected  it  with  that  of  h's  successor. 
A.  E. 

B3.  He  here  appeared  as  a  soldier,  with  lua 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  To  Abraham  in  bis 
tent  he  appeared  as  a  traveller  ;  to  Joshua  in 
the  field  as  ii  man  of  war  :  Christ  will  be  to  his 
people  wh'i.t  their  faith  expects  and  desires. 
Christ  had  his  sword  drawn,  which  served  to 
justify  the  war  .Toshua  was  engaging  in,  and  to 
show  him   that  it   was   of   God,    who  gave  him 

commission  to   kill   and  slaj'.     H. It  was  a 

much-needed  assurance,  vouchsafed  in  .such 
visible  form  .is  should  make  it  decisive  and 
effectual,  that  the  same  invisible  Divine  Leader 
who  had  brought  their  fathers  safely  through 
the  wilderness  would  be  also  with  this  genera- 
tion in  their  task  of  reducing  the  war  like  races 
of  Canaan  and  their  strongly-fenced  cities.  It 
was,  farther,  a  most  expressive  token  that  the 
fearful  work  of  extermination  before  the  Israel- 
ites was  indeed  a  divine  judicial  visitation  on 
the  Seven  Nations,  whoso  iniquity  was  now  full  ; 
and  that  their  execution  of  it  was  a  duty  war- 
ranted, as  it  fould  alone  be  warranted,  by  a 
most  undoubted  special  divine  command.  The 
drawn  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  God  we 
can  now  clearly  perceive  to  indicate  who  was 
the  real,  though  invisible,  Agent  in  that  act  of 
doom.     Mdd. 

What  the  sight  of  tlio  Burning  Bush  had  been 
to  Moses  at  Horeb.  that  the  vision  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  was  to  Joshua  at 
Gilgal.  Iri  each  case  the  specific  character  of 
the  vision  was  in  sympathy  with  the  circum- 
staaoes  of  the  time.  The  furnace  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage  and  the  war-like  preparations  for 
the  approaching  campaign  are  reflected  in  the 
forms  of  the  respective  apparitions.  This  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  God 
speaks  to  His  creatures  in  all  ages,  through  sights 


and  sympathies  which  they  most  readily  under- 
stand.    H.  P.  L. 

Gud  appears  in  the  form  heftt  suited  to  His  ser- 
vant's  need.  He  contended  as  an  athlete  with 
Jacob  that  by  wrestling  the  jiatriarcli's  faith 
and  knowledge  might  be  increased.  To  Moses, 
needing  to  be  reminded  of  the  indestructibility' 
of  the  Church  of  God,  there  was  shown  a  burn- 
ing bush  unconsumed.  And  now,  to  inspirit 
Joshua  for  the  campaign,  God  reveals  Himself 
as  a  warrior  armed  and  as  the  "  Prince  of  the 
Lord's  host,"  Captain  of  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble armies,  tho  Israelites  and  the  angels.  Anal- 
ogous to  these  varied  appearances  are  the  titles 
of  God,  framed   to  assure  His  people   that  He 

can  "  supply  all  their  need."     W.  F.  A. God 

gave  these  miraculous  manifestations  to  the  lead- 
ing men  of  those  times,  that  we  might  know  Him 
to  bo  always  near  in  (he  fulness  of  his  love  and 
power.  In  the  heightened  spirituality  and 
richer  grace  of  our  Christian  times  we  have  tho 
substance  which  those  mystic  visions  did  but 
shadow  forth.  In  place  of  startling  signs  and 
symbols  wo  have  Divine  loords  of  promise,  ap- 
jieals  to  faith,  awakening  the  intelligence  and 
kindling  the  heart  ;  words  of  assurance  to  every 
biliovcr.      Tl'ui'e, 

And  Josliiin  iveiit  iinio  liim.  Dis- 
playing herein  a  remarkable  courage  and  intre- 
piditj'.  Instead  of  turning  away  from  tho  for- 
midable personage  before  him,  and  seeking  hast- 
ily to  regain  the  camp,  he  walks  boldly  up,  and 
demands  of  him  whether  he  he  a  friend  or  a 
foe.  This  undaunted  bearing  was  the  fruit  of 
his  strong  confidence  in  God.  No  face  of  clay 
will  intimidate  him  who  looks  upon  God  as  his 
friend  and  protector,  and  who  is  found  in  the 
way  of  duty.  The  good  man  is  ever  the  true 
hero.     JJash. 

14.  Hero  were  now,  as  of  old  (Gen.  32  :  2), 
il'ihnnaim,  two  hosts,  a  host  of  Israelites  ready 
to  engage  the  Canaanites,  and  a  host  of  angels 
to  protect  them  therein,  and  he,  as  Captain  of 
both,  conducts  tho  host  of  Israel,  and  com- 
mands the  host  of  angels  to  their  assistance. 
Perhaps,  in  allusion  to  this,  Christ  is  called  the 
Ciiptain.ff  our  salvation  (Mch.  2  :  10),  and  a  Leader 
and  Commander  to  the  people  (Is.  5.5  :  4).  Ho  now 
camo  as  Captain  to  give  the  neces.sary  orders  for 
the  besieging  of  Jericho.     II. 

15.  Soldier-like,  the  captain-general  had  de- 
manded of  him,  "  Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  ad- 
versaries?" The  challenge  woke  at  once  the 
voice  of  Majesty.  "  N,ay,  not  as  thou  deemest 
am  I  :  prepare  thy  soul  for  God's  unlooked-for 
visitation  :  as  Captain  of  the  Host  of  the 
Lord  am  I  come.     Not  as  mingling  with  these 
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earthly  hosts,  but  ns  thy  fellow  in  n,  higher 
order  ;  us  tbc  Mighty  One  in  heftvenly  pliiccs  of 
whom  thou  iirt  here,  end  now  on  eiirlh  the  typo 
nnd  sliudow  :  as  Him  whom  (lU  angels  worship, 
ns  the  vincrented  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  ns  the 
Captnia  of  the  heavenly  host  of  God  have  I 
come  to  theo."  The  soul  of  Joshua  owned  nt 
once  the  presence  of  his  God  ;  "  he  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  earth  and  did  worship,"  and  cried, 
"  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant?"  And 
then  came  the  answer  which  the  Minister  of 
Moses  would  read  so  readily  in  all  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  its  mysterious  significance,  Iho  "  Loose 
thy  shoo  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  where 
thou  standest  is  holy."  That  burning  bush  of 
which  his  great  master  had  so  often  told  him  in 
their  solemn  communings,  must  have  risen  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  and  there  was  renewed  unto  him, 
with  all  the  added  awe  of  such  a  personal  ap- 
pearance, the  earlier  promise,  "As  I  was  with 
Moses  bo  also  I  will  bo  with  Thee. "  Wilhtrforce. 
And  most  signally  did  he  fight  for  Israel:  in 
the  miraculous  downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho 
(6  :  20) ;  in  destroying  the  confederated  south- 
ern nations  with  hailstones  in  their  flight  (18  : 
11) ;  in  prolonging  the  day  of  battle  to  an  un- 
usual length,  at  Joshua's  petition,  by  making 
the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  aboxit'a  whole  day 
(10  :  12-27)  ;  by  driving  out  some  of  the  north- 
ern nations  by  the  hornet  or  (jad-fly  (24  :  12),  as 
foretold  by  Moses  (Ex.  23  :  28  ;  De.  7  :  20). 
llaks. 


Between  Moses  and  Joshiia  the  difference 
was  marked  as  strongly  as  possible.  Joshua  was 
the  soldier,  —the  first  soldier,  consecrated  by 
the  Sacred  history.  He  was  not  a  teacher,  not 
a  Prophet.  He  was  a  simple,  straightforward, 
undaunted  soldier.  'What  is  required  of  him,  and 
described  in  him,  is  that  he  was  '■  very  courage- 


ous." "  He  was  strong  and  of  a  good  conroge." 
"  He  was  not  afraid  nor  dismayed. "  He  turned 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  ;  but  at 
the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  he  went  right 
forward  from  Jordan  to  Jericho,  from  Jericho  to 
Ai,  from  Ai  to  Gibeon,  to  Beth-horon,  to  Merom. 
He  wavered  not  for  a  moment  ;  he  was  here,  he 
was  there,  he  was  everywhere,  as  the  emergency 
called  for  him.  He  had  no  words  of  wisdom, 
except  those  which  shrewd  common  sense  and 
public  spirit  dictated.  To  him  the  Divine 
Revelation  was  made  not  in  the  burning  bush 
nor  in  the  still  small  voice,  but  ns  "  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  ;"  and  that  drawn  and  glittering  sword 
was  the  vision  which  went  before  him  through 
the  land,  till  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  were  sub- 
dued beneath  his  feet.  Slight  as  may  be  the 
connection  between  the  first  and  last  to  whom 
this  name  of  Joshua  or  Jesus  was  given  with 
any  religious  significance,  it  demands  our  con- 
sideration for  the  sake  of  two  points  which  are 
often  overlooked,  and  which  may  in  this  relation 
catch  the  attention  of  those  who  might  else 
overlook  them  altogether.  One  is  the  promi- 
nence into  which  it  brings  the  true  meaning  of 
the  sacred  Name,  as  a  deliverance  from  enemies 
asrealas  the  Canaanitish  host.  The  first  Joshua 
was  to  save  his  people  from  their  actual  foes. 
The  Second  was  to  "  save  his  people  from  their 
sins  "  Again,  the  career  of  Joshua  gives  a  note 
of  preparation  for  the  singularly  martial,  soldier- 
like aspect— also  often  forgotten— under  which 
his  Namesake  is  at  times  set  fprth.  The  cour- 
age, the  cheerfulness,  the  sense  of  victory  nnd 
success,  which  runs  both  through  the  actual 
history  of  the  Gospels,  and  through  the  ideali- 
zition  of  it  in  "  the  Conqueror"  of  the  writings 
of  John,  finds  its  best  illustration  from  the  older 
church  in  the  character  and  career  of  Joshua. 
Stanley. 


Section  207. 


PALL  AND  DESTEUCTIONT   OP  JERICHO.     SPARING  OF  RAHAB  AND  HER  KINDRED. 

JoSHCA  G  :  1-27. 


1  (Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  Viccause  of  the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none 

2  came  in.)     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho,  and  the 

3  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of  valor.     And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  the  men  of 

4  war,  going  about  the  city  once.     Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.     And  seven  priests  shall  bear 
seven  trumpets  of  rama'  horns  before  the  ark  ;  and  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city 
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5  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trnmpets.  Antl  it  shall  be,  that  when  they 
make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn,  and  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the 
jjeople  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout  ;  and   the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fail  down  flat,  and  the 

C  people  shall  go  up  every  man  straight  before  him.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the 
priests,  and  said  unto  them.  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear  seven 

7  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Loed.     And  they  said  unto  the  people,  Pass  on, 

8  and  compass  the  city,  and  let  the  armed  men  pass  on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lobd.  And  it  was 
so,  that  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  the  seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns  before  the   Lord  passed  on,  and  blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  the  ark  of  the 

9  covenant  of  the  Lokd  followed  them.  .\nd  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests  that  blew 
the  trumpets,  and  the  rearward  went  after  the  ark;   the  priests  blowing  with  the  trumpets  as 

10  they  went.  And  Joshua  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor  let  your 
voice  be  heax-d,  neither   shall  any  word  proceed   out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you 

11  shout  ;  then  shall  ye  shout.  So  be  caused  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  compass  the  city,  going 
about  it  once  :  and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  And  Joshua  rose   early  in  the   morning,    and   the  priests   took   lap  the  ark  of  the  Lokd. 

13  And  the  seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Lokd 
went  on  continually,  and  blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  the  armed  men  went  before  them  ;  and 
the  rearward  came  after  the  ark  of  the  Lokd,  the  priesfs  blowing  with  the  trumpets  as  they  went. 

14  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp  :  so  they  did 

15  six  days.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  at  the  dawning  of  the 
day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  the  same  manner  seven  times  :  only  on  that  day  they  com- 

16  passed  the  city  seven  times.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew 
with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Shout  ;  for  the  Lokd  hath  given  you  the  city. 

17  And  the  city  shall  be  devoted,  even  it  and  all  that  is  therein,  to  the  Lokd  :  only  Eahab  the 
harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because  she  hid  the  messengers 

18  that  we  sent.  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the  devoted  thing,  lest  when  ye  have 
devoted  it,  ye  take  of  the  devoted  thing  ;  so  should  ye  make  the  camp  of  Israel  accursed,  and 

19  trouble  it.     But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  holy  unto  the 

20  Lokd  :  they  shall  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  So  the  people  shouted,  and  the  priests 
blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
that  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went 

21  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the  city.  And  they  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  that  was  in  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  both  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep, 

22  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out 
the  land,  Go  into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she  hath, 

23  as  ye  sware  unto  her.  And  the  young  men  the  spies  went  in,  and  brought  out  Kahab,  and 
her  father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had,  all  her  kindred  also  they 

24  brought  out  ;  and  they  set  them  without  the  camp  of  Lsrael.  And  they  burnt  the  city  with 
tire,  and  all  that  was  therein  :  only  the   silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  ve.ssels   of  brass  and  of 

25  iron,  they  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  hoiase  of  the  Lord.  But  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  her 
father's  household,  and  all  that  she  had,  did  Joshua  save  alive  ;  and  she  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  unto  this  day  ;  because  she  hid  the  messengers,  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  And  Joshua  charged  them  with  an  oath  at  that  time,  saying,  Ciirsed  be  the  man  before  tho 
Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho  :  with  the  loss  of  his  firstborn  shall  he  lay 
the  foundation  thereof,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it. 

27  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua  ;  and  his  fame  was  in  all  the  land. 

1.  This  verse,  as  noted  by  E.  V.  in  previous  [  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  six  miles  north  of  the 
section,  is  a  jiarenthesis.  And  the  second  verse  Dead  Sea,  and  about  eight  miles  west  of  the 
has  a  cfose  connection  with  the  last  verse  of  the  i  river  Jordan.     It  lay  upon  the  western  limit  of 


preceding  chapter.  It  simply  coidi.nue.i  the  collo- 
quy between  the  Angel  Jehovah  and  Joshua. 
The  interview  closes  with  the  instructions  of 
Jehovah  to  his  servant,  extending  through  the 
fifth  verse.     B. 

Jericho  was  situated  in  the  deep  depression 


the  Valley,  which  is  here  bordered  by  a  steep 
and  lofty  range  of  mountains,  presenting  a  bar- 
rier to  the  interior  country  seemingly  impene- 
trable. The  plain  of  Jericho  is  well  watered 
from  copious  springs  which  burst  from  the 
mountains'  base  ;  and  the  region  of  the  old  city, 
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even  ftl  Iho  present  time,  tihows  n  luxuriance  of 
vegetiililu  growths.     N.  C.  li. 

Jerielio,  "  tlio  cily  of  palm-trees, "  was  beau- 
tifully situated  nt  the  foot  of  a  lofty  linicstouo 
range,  close  by  a  number  of  prolific  fountains, 
that  still  spread  beauty  and  fertility  as  far  as 
the  cyo  can  reach.  In  the  days  of  Jo.shua,  a 
glorious  palm  forest— now,  like  tho  balsnm- 
trees,  utterly  gone — stretched  along  the  vale 
about  eight  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
Jericho  being  situated  on  the  west  side  anil  Gil- 
gal  (it  is  believed) ou  tho  cast  of  this  forest.  As 
the  Israelites  came  iip  toward  (lilgal,  emerging 
from  the  forest  of  palms,  they  would  see  tho 
lofty  battlements  of  Jericho  rising  proudly  to 
heaven  ;  and  behind,  the  steep  mountain  cliffs 
where  the  two  men  who  were  sent  to  spy  the 
city  had  lain  concealed.  It  was  a  sight  to  appall 
any  heart  where  faith  did  not  triumj)!!  ;  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  courage  with 
which  they  were  now  inspired,  that  they  ad- 
vanced calmly  and  confidently  to  an  cuterjirise 
seemingly  so  desperate.     W.  G.  B. 

2.  »«fo,  I  have  giTcn  into  tiiiiic  hand 

JcriellO.  Not,  "  I  talUlo  if,  but,  Iltaveihme 
it;  it  is  all  thine  own,  as  sure  as  if  it  were  al- 
ready in  thy  possession."  It  was  designed 
that  this  city,  being  the  first-fruits  of  Canaan, 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  God,  and  that 
neither  Joshua  nor  Israel  should  ever  be  one 
mite  the  richer  for  it.  and  yet  it  is  here  said  to 
bo  ijicen  into  llieh-  hand,  for  we  niust  reckon  that 
most  our  own,  which  we  have  an  op]iortunity 
of  honoring  God  with  and  employing  in  his 
service.     H. 

3.  Jehovah  appointed  this  method  of  besieg- 
ing the  city,  (1)  To  show  both  to  the  Canaanites 
and  to  Israel  that  Omnipotence  alone  had 
achieved  the  work,  that  he  was  infinitely  above 
the  need  of  tho  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  to  render  those  of  his  enemies  in- 
excusable who  should  withstand  his  resistless 
arm.  (2)  To  try  tho  faith  and  obedience  of 
Joshua  and  his  people,  by  prescribing  a  course 
of  conduct  that  seemed  to  human  wisdom  the 
height  of  folly  and  absurdity.  (.3)  To  jiut  honor 
upon  the  ark  as  the  appointed  token  of  his  pres 
enoe,  and  to  confirm  still  more  fully  that  vcnera 
tion  and  awe  with  which  they  had  always  been 
taught  to  regard  it.     Bush. 

4.  It  is  tho  pleasure  of  God  to  hold  us  both 
in  work  and  in  expectation,  and  though  he  re- 
quire our  continual  endeavors  for  tho  subduing 
oE  our  corruptions,  during  the  six  days  of  our 
life,  yet  wo  shall  never  find  it  perfectly  effected 
till  the  very  evening  of  our  last  day. 

1:2-14.  There  wus  never  so  strange  a  siege 


as  this  of  Jericho  :  hero  was  no  mount  raised, 
no  sword  drasvn,  no  engine  planted,  no  pioneers 
undermiuing  ;  here  were  trumi)cts  sounded, 
but  no  enemy  seen  ;  here  were  armed  men,  but 
no  stroke  given  :  they  must  walk  and  not  fight  ; 
seven  several  days  must  they  ])ace  about  the 
walls,  which  they  may  not  once  look  over  to  see 
what  was  within.     Rp.  II. 

Hero  also,  as  in  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
the  ark  of  tho  covenant  appears  in  the'  fore- 
ground. Seven  prifsts  surround  it  with  rams' 
horns.  Its  place  is  assigned  between  the  bat- 
talions that  precede  and  those  that  follow  and 
bring  up  tho  rear.  The  whole  armed  host  of 
Israel  is  put  in  motion  —one  half  to  precede  and 
the  other  to  follow  the  sacred  ark  and  its  attend- 
ant priests.  The  first  day  they  march  around 
the  city  once,  tho  priests  blowing  their  rams' 
horns,  but  every  human  tongue  silent  ;  and  re- 
turn to  their  camp  for  tho  night.  Five  more 
days  they  encompass  the  city  daily  in  the  same 
marching  order — all  silent  save  the  horn-blow- 
ing.    II.  C. 

Tho  sacred  writer  continues  to  emphasize  the 
precision  with  which  the  diviuo  directions  were 
followed  day  after  day  throughout  each  of  tho 
six  day,"!,  and  finally  on  the  seventii.  All  this 
time  elapsed  without  any  apparent  result.  The 
walls  of  Jericho  stood  as  firm  at  tho  end  of  the 
sixth  day  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and 
so  until  the  last  circuit  had  been  completed  on 
the  seventh  day.  It  might  have  seemed  to  the 
incredulous  among  tho  people  that  all  this 
wearisome  marching  to  and  fro  was  a  useless 
expenditure  of  time  and  strength.  And  yet  the 
Lord  of  set  jiurpose  postponed  to  the  seventh 
day  what  ho  might  with  equal  case  havo  accom- 
plished on  the  first.  And  he  required  the  peo- 
ple to  make  these  numerous  circuits  about  the 
city,  when  ho  might  as  easily  have  thrown  down 
the  walls  of  the  city  without  their  having  eom- 
passed  it  at  all.  It  was  intended  to  test  their 
faith  and  patience.  Only  by  continuing  stead- 
fast to  the  end  they  obtained  tho  blessing.  It 
is  further  observable  that  the  task  assigned  to 
each  day  was  promptly  performed,  without  post- 
ponement or  procrastination.     W.  II.  G. 

Only  tho  blare  of  the  trumpets  was  heard. 
The  host  tramped  on  in  grim  silence,  watched 
by  wondering  crowds  on  the  walls,  round  whose 
hearts  terror  would  begin  to  steal  at  tho  very 
strangeness  cf  tho  thing.  Tho  apparent  aim. 
Icssness,  the  restraint  which  confined  itself  to 
tho  one  circuit  as  round  a  doomed  thing  daily, 
the  dead  silence  of  the  ranks,  tho  blare  of  the 
shrill  trumpets,  would  all  help  to  strike  awe  and 
kindle  expectation  of  something  terrible  to  fol- 
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low  these  silent,  slow,  inexplicable  parades. 
The  luoruiug  sun  of  the  seventh  clay  (probably 
the  Sabbath)  had  barely  risen  over  the  eastern 
hills,  when  the  procession  set  out  once  more 
from  the  camp  ;  for  a  long  day's  work  was  be- 
fore them.  Six  times  the  silent  march  was 
wound  round  the  doomed  cit}% — a  task  of  many 
hours  ;  ami  expectation  would  be  beginning  to 
flag,  both  among  the  watchers  from  the  walls 
and  the  wearied  Israelites,  when  suddenly,  in 
the  seventli  circuit,  Joshua's  voice,  vibrating 
with  excitement,  rung  out  above  the  trumpets, 
"  Shout  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city  !" 
From  all  the  host  one  fierce  triumphant  shout 
made  amends  for  a  week  of  silence,  and  sum- 
moned the  vultures  to  "  cat  the  flesh  of  kings 
and  captains."  Surely,  never  did  faith  speak  in 
such  strange  tones  as  in  that  hoarse  roar  ;  but  it 
did  speak,  and  therefore  the  walls,  which  unbe- 
lief had  reported  as  reaching  well-nigh  "  up  to 
heaven,"  fell  "  in  their  place  ;"  that  is,  in  solid 
masses,  so  that  each  man  of  the  encircling  host 
had  but  to  turn  a  quarter  round  and  march 
straight  on.     A.  M. 

All  suddenly  the  entire  wall  of  the  city  is  flat 
upon  the  ground.  Wheeling  toward  the  city 
from  every  point,  armed  men  rash  over  the  fallen 
walls  ;  with  sword  and  fire  they  lay  the  city  ut- 
terly desolate.  All  its  silver  and  gold,  all  its  ves- 
sels of  brass  and  of  iron,  are  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  and  come  into  his  treasury  ;  all  else  was 
doomed  to  destruction.  Jericho  is  no  more  ! 
Its  fall  gave  new  impulse  to  the  panic  which 
shook  the  stoutest  hearts  among  the  men  of  Ca- 
naan. They  could  not  but  see  that  anew  power 
was  among  them  and  that  their  city  walls  were 
of  no  particular  account  before  this  strange  peo- 
ple. We  may  imagine  how  anxiously  they  are 
saying.  Who  can  stand  before  this  unknown 
enemy  and  their  mora  wonderful  and  wonder- 
working God?     H    C. Vain  worldlings  think 

their  ramparts  and  barricades  can  keep  out  the 
vengeance  of  God  ;  their  blindness  suffers  them 
to  look  no  farther  than  the  means  :  the  supreme 
hand  of  the  Almighty  comes  not  within  the 
compass  of  their  fears.  Every  carnal  heart  is  a 
Jericho  shut  up  ;  God  sits  down  before  it,  and 
displays  mercy  and  judgment  in  sight  of  the 
walls  thereof  ;  it  hardens  itself  in  a  wilful  se- 
curity,  and  saith,  "  I  shall    never  be  moved.' 

Bp.  k.  ■ 

Not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  not  till  they  have 
compassed  the  city  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day,  these  walls  come  down.  Here  then  is  not 
only  ol)edieneo  rewarded  and  faith  encouraged, 
here  is  patience  honored,  here  is  perseverance 
crowned.     The  God  of  heaven  speaks  to  us  from 


above  that  prostrate  city,  and  tells  us  that  not 
through  faith  only,  but  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience,  we   must   inherit  the  promises.     C.  B. 

It  is  not  "  ours  to^rea.son  why,"  but  to  obey. 

If  wo  trust  God,  we  shall  do  as  ho  bids  us, 
though  little  seems  to  come  of  it.  The  blood- 
cemented  walls  of  many  a  robber  city,  which 
has  long  afilicted  humanity,  have  to  be  com- 
passed many  weary  times,  and  generations  have 
to  pass,  before  God  says,  "  Now  shout !"  It  is 
a  slow  task  to  leaven  society  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  will  destroy  deeply-rooted 
and  long-continued  abuses.  But  we  have  to 
"keep  pegging  away,"  to  use  Abraham  Lincoln's 
homespun  heroic  phrase.  If  we  can  do  no  more, 
we  can  at  least  blow  the  trumpet  which  pro- 
claims that  God  is  here  and  summons  Jericho 
to  surrender.  If  we  have  to  die  before  the  sev- 
enth day  comes,  no  matter.  We  shall  have  our 
share  in  the  triumph  all  the  same,  and,  wher- 
ever we  are,  shall  hear  the  frreat  shout  which 
tells  the  fall  of  the  bloody  city,  "  to  be  found 
no  more  at  all."     A.  M. 

"  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down." 
Faith,  then,  is  a  power.  She  plants  her  foot 
upon  a  sure  foundation  ;  she  grapples  with  her 
difficulties,  and,  in  the  end,  she  conquers.  The 
man  who  believes  can  ti'ust  :  his  faith  sees  God, 
and  that  sight  creates  confidence.  The  man 
who  trusts  can  ignore  or  resist  present  and  visi- 
ble danger,  through  his  clear  perceptions  ot  an 
Unseen  Protector  ;  and  his  trust  is,  of  itself,  a 
force,  whether  for  purposes  of  action  or  pur- 
poses of  resistance.  Upon  any  supposition, 
the  agency  of  faith  on  this  occasion  was  limited 
to  its  determined  reliance  and  hold  upon  the 
unseen  agency  of  God,  who,  whether  through 
some  natural  law  or  independently,  effected  the 
downfall  of  the  walls.  The  power  of  faith  is  tho 
same  ;  if  it  does  not  itself  act,  it  accepts  the 
conditions  of  action  which  are  preseri'oed  by  the 
real  Agent  ;  it  thereby,  we  may  dare  to  say  it, 
puts  His  arm  in  motion ;  it  acts — but  through 
Him.     H.  P.  L. 

Tho  one  victorious  power  is  that  of  absolute 
confidence  in  God's  help.  Men  in  whom  that 
burns  go  flaming  through  antagonism  and  con- 
suming wickedness.  There  is  nothing  which 
silences  opposition  and  kindles  like  confidence 
so  surely  as  a  soul  all  possessed  by  it.  Elo- 
quence, learning,  strategj',  organizing  power, 
machinery,  and  wise  methods,  are  all  very  good  ; 
but  an  ounce  of  faith  is  worth  a  ton  of  them 
when  the  question  is  hnw  the  walls  of  Jericho 
are  to  be  got  down.  It  will  beget  these  quali- 
ties, they  will  never  produce  it.  Mark  how  faith 
conquers.     It  does  so  by  bringing  the  might  of 
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God  into  tlie  field.  Faith  is  not  tlie  battering- 
ram  which  beats  down  the  witlls,  l>ut  only  the 
Land  which  swings  the  ram.  God's  power  is, 
it  we  may  say  so,  set  loose  to  work  through  oiir 
faith  ;  and  that  faith  is  mighty,  because  it  opens 
the  door  for  the  entrance  of  liis  omnipotence. 
The  .slow  marches  round  and  round  the  doomed 
city,  and  the  war-cry,  at  last  did  not  effect  the 
capture  ;  but  they  wore  the  tokens  of  the  faith 
which  brought  into  iday  the  power  which  did. 
A.  M. 

Faith  in  our  days  must  be  based  on  the  Word 
of  God.  Then  we  may  follow  its  guidance 
without  fear.  It  will  never  lead  ns  astray.  But 
there  is  much  that  is  called  faith  that  has  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  human  opinion,  or 
even  folly.  Spiritualism  is  of  this  type.  Much 
of  the  "  faith  healing"  of  the  day  belongs  to 
this  category,  and  many  of  the  singular  faiths 
of  the  day  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  cre- 
<iulity.  That  faith  is  always  sure  that  has  a 
"  thus  saith  theLord  "  before  it  goes  ahead,  but 
when  it  has  this,  it  moves  on  without  consult- 
ing with  flesh  and  blood  ;  in  fact,  it  has  to  do 
this,  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  see  by  the  eye 
of  faith.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  have 
sometimes  to  act  in  a  way  that  seems  absurd  to 
the  natural  man — as  when  we  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  the  cause  of  the  Master.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  we  are  to  study  the  Word  carefully, 
to  pray  earnestly,  and  then  to  risk  all  boldly. 
Then  our  Jerichos  will  begin  to  come  down  on 
every  hand.  Until  then  they  will  stand  as  se- 
curely as  when  we  first  crossed  the  river  into  the 
land  of  promise.     Schaiiffier. 

The  two  features,  so  vividly  brought  out  here, 
of  the  protracted  preparations  and  of  the  sud- 
den final  catastrophe,  mark  all  God's  temporal 
and  national  judgments.  The  materials  for  the 
explosion  are  slowly  gathered,  grain  by  grain, 
and  centuries  may  pass  before  the  pile  is  com- 
plete ;  at  every  moment  of  which  his  pleading 
voice  might  be  heard,  and  repentance  and  ref- 
ormation might  disperse  the  dangerous  accumu- 
lation. But  when  the  match  is  applied,  the 
flash  and  clap  and  ruin  are  crowded  into  a  mo- 
ment. The  slow  minute-hand  creeps  round  the 
dial  for  a  long  silent  hour  ;  but  when  it  reaches 
the  si.vtioth  of  the  seconds,  in  each  of  which  it 
might  have  been  stopped,  the  bell  rings  out,  and 
all  is  over.  God  waits,  that  men  may  turn  ; 
but  if  they  do  not  turn,  God  strikes,  and  the 
stroke  is  mortal.  Now,  all  this  is  as  true  under 
the  Gospel  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
The  message  of  love  does  not  contradict  the 
divine  justice,  from  destructive  contact  with 
which  Christ  delivers  by  his  death.     Nor  does 


the  Gospel  only  confirm  the  teaching  of  judg- 
ment, but  it  intensifies  it,  revealing  a  "  much 
sorer  punishment  "  as  impending  over  us  than 
that  which  overwhelmed  the  men  of  Jericho. 
The  imagery  under  which  Paul  prophesies  the 
day  of  final  judgment  sounds  like  an  intentional 
allusion  to  this  narrative  when  he  says  that  the 
Lord  himself  shall  come  "  with  a  shout  .  .  . 
and  with  the  trump  of  God."  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  truth  concerning  God,  which 
the  fall  of  the  little  city  among  its  palm-trees 
taught  so  long  ago,  is  a  truth  to-day,  confirmed 
and  heightened  by  the  perfect  revelation  in 
Christ.  .  .  .  The  sweep  of  the  revelation  then 
given  discloses  a  side  of  the  divine  nature  of 
which  this  generation  is  impatient  ;  namely,  his 
punitive  destructive  energy.  The  men  of  Jeri- 
cho, like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  were 
corrupt  beyond  recovery.  Their  "  iniquity  was 
full,"  and  the  hour  of  retribution  had  struck. 
Therefore  God's  hand  let  loose  this  fiery  torrent 
on  them,  as  truly  as  he  did  the  lava  and  bitumen 
on  Sodom.  It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  sight,  but  it 
is  part  of  the  long  history  by  which  God  makes 
himself  known  to  ns  ;  and  its  teaching  is  of  a 
permanent,  not  of  a  transient  nor  antiquated, 
phase  of  his  activity.  Many  a  time  since, 
though  not  in  the  samedirectly  miraculous  way, 
he  has  done  similar  things.  The  long  agony  of 
the  Gothic  invasion,  the  triumphant  rush  of 
Mohammedanism  in  a  century  from  Delhi  in 
the  east  to  Cordova  in  the  west,  and  later  catas- 
trophes, jjreach  the  same  message,  that  "  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world."  It  God  makes  himself  known  by  his 
doings  as  men  do,  the  dream  of  a  God  whose 
love  is  so  flaccid  that  he  cannot  punish  is  base- 
less.    A.  M. 

What  is  the  historical  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity but  one  long  procession  around  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  in  which  the  means  employed  seem 
to  bo  altogether  unequal  to  achieving  that  which 
nevertheless  they  do  in  a  measure  achieve? 
What  is  it  but  a  prolonged  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual,  between  the  anticipated 
and  the  real  ?  That  traceable  order  and  pro 
portion  of  cause  and  effect,  that  array  of  pow- 
erful influences  and  of  commanding  personages 
who  achieve  striking  and  magnificent  results  in 
the  field  of  secular  history,  seems  constantly  to 
be  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which 
thus  presents  us  with  a  continual  paradox,  that 
we  may  look  for  its  explanation  beyond  the 
realm  of  sense.  Yes  ;  now,  asat  the  first,  "  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  that  arc"  mighty.     H.  P.  L. 

17.  The  city  must  be  burned,   and  all  the 
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lives  in  it  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  justice 
of  God.  All  this  they  liuew  was  included  iu 
the  words  (verse  17).  The  city  shall  be  achereni, 
a  devoted  thing,  it  and  all  therein,  to  the  Lord  ; 
no  life  in  it  might  be  ransomed  upon  any  terras, 
they  must  all  be  surely  pa(todeath(Lcy.  27  :  29). 
So  lie  appoints,  from  whom  as  creatures  Uiey 
had  received  their  lives,  and  to  whom  ns  sinners 
they  had  forfeited  them  ;  and  who  may  dispute 
his  sentence?  There  was  more  of  God  seen  in 
the  taking  of  Jericlio,  than  of  any  other  of  the 
cities  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  that  must  be 
more  than  any  other  devoted  to  him.  And  the 
severe  usage  of  this  city  would  strike  a  terror 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  melt  their  hearts  yet  more 

before  Israel.     H. This    city  was   the   first 

fruits  of  Canaan,  and  as  such  wholly  devoted  to 
the  Lord.  The  spoil  of  other  cities,  subse- 
quently taken,  was  allowed  to  be  divided  among 
the  captors,  but  this  was  to  be  an  e.xception  to 
the  genei-al  rule.  18.  And  trouble  il. 
Bring  distress  upon  it  by  provoking  the  divine 
displeasure.  This  is  spoken  as  if  in  foresight 
of  the  sin  of  Achan,  to  whom  Joshua  afterward 
said  (ch.  7  :  25),  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled  ns? 
The  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day."  From 
hence    ho    is    called   Achar,    trouble   (1   Chron. 

2  :  7).     Bush. We  must  learn  of    God  that 

there  is  a  punishing  mercy.  Cursed  be  that 
mercy  that  opposes  the  God  of  mercy. 

'i'i,  23.  Yet  was  not  Joshua  so  intent  upon 
the  slaughter,  as  not  to  be  mindful  of  God's 
part,  and  Rahab's  :  first,  he  gives  charge  (under 
a  curse)  of  reserving  all  the  treasure  for  God  ; 
then,  of  preserving  the  family  of  Rahab.  Those 
two  spies  that  received  life  from  her,  now  re- 
turn it  to  her  and  hers  :  they  call  at  the  window 
with  the  red  cord  ;  and  send  up  news  of  life  to 
her  the  same  way  which  they  received  theirs  : 
her  house  is  no  part  of  Jericho  ;  neither  may 
fire  be  set  to  any  building  of  that  city  till  Rahab 
and  her  family  be  set  safe  without  the  host. 
The  actions  of  our  faith  and  charity  will  be  sure 
to  pay  us  ;  if  late,  yet  surely.  Now  Rahab  finds 
what  it  is  to  believe  God  ;  while,  out  of  an  im- 
pure idolatrous  city,  she  is  transplanted  into  thj 
Church  of   God  and  made  a  mother  of  a  royal 

and  holy  posterity.     Bp.  II. Joshua  i,^  a  typo 

of  Christ  in  an  act  of  grace  which  ho  exercised, 
and  that  to  his  enemy  Rahab.  Why  have  we  at 
onoe  a  sinful  woman  spared  and  admitted  into 
covenant  on  her  faith,  nay  privileged  in  the 
event  to  become  the  ancestress  of  our  Lord,  ex- 
cept that  in  Joshua  the  reign  of  the  Saviour  is 
typified,  and  that  the  pardon  of  a  sinner  is  its 
most  appropriate  attendant  ?     Jfrwman. 

Dwellctll  in  Israel.  Asa  communicant 
5 


and  partaker  of  all  the  distinguishing  privileges 
of    the    chosen    seed.      Unto    tllW    (iu)'.      A 

strong  proof  that  the  book  was  written  in  or  near , 
the  lime  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity by  Joshua  himself.      Basil. The  blessing 

which  followed  Rahab  for  her  conduct  is  record- 
ed as  the  greatest  exampla  of  faiih  and  of  the  . 
works  which  spring  from  faith,  in  the  old 
heathen  world.  Her  mind  and  heart  received 
in  simple  fnith  the  proofs  of  Jehovah's  power 
and  purposes  ;  she  served  his  people  with  cour 
age,  ingenuity,  and  devotion  ;  and  so  she  "  en- 
tered into  the  kingdom  of  God."  She  was  re- 
warded by  a  most  distinguished  place  among 
ihe  families  of  Lsrael.  She  married  Salmon  (jJer- 
haps  one  of  the  spies),  and  became  the  mother 
of  Boaz,  the  great  grandfather  of  David.  Hers 
is  thus  one  of  tliofour  female  names,  all  of  them 
foreigners,  recorded  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  profoundest  moral,  as  well 
as  spiritual,  lessons  of  His  Gospel,  that  He  did 
not  disdain  such  au  ancestry. 

28,  Joshua  imprecated  a  solemn  curse  on  the 
man  who  should  rehnUd  Jericho.  The  curse  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  fate  of  Hiel,  the  Bethel- 
ite,  who  rebuilt  Jerii;ho  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  : 
his  first-born  son,  Abiram,  died  as  he  was  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  and  his  youngest  son, 
Segub,  while  ho  was  setting  up  the  gates  (1  K. 

16  :  Si).     P.  S. He  would  have  it  to  remain 

in  its  ruins  a  standing  monument  of  his  wrath 
against  the  Canaanitcs,  when  the  measure  of 
their  ini(juity  was  full  ;  and. of  his  mercy  to  his 
people,  when  the  time  was  come  for  their  set- 
tlement in  Canaan.  H. This  curse  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  builder  of  Jericho,  not  on  those 
who  might  inhabit  it  after  it  was  built  :  for  iu 
aftertimes  it  was  inhabited  without  scruple. 
Indeed  this  place  was  afterward  famous  on  many 
accounts.  Hero  the  prophet  sweetened  the 
waters  of  the  spring  that  supplied  it  and  the 
neighboring  countries  ;  here  Herod  built  a 
sumptuous  palace  ;  this  was  the  dwelling-place 
of  Zacchieus,  and  was  honored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  who  vouchsafed  to  work  some 
miracles  here.     Bp.  Patrick,  Slackhouse. 


Joshua  could  not  have  preserved  that  simplic- 
ity and  gentleness  which,  side  by  side  with  a 
soldier's  bold  daring,  make  up  his  character, 
unless  all  mere  earthly  feelings  had  been  wholly 
overpowered  by  the  sense  that,  as  directly  as- 
the  earthquake  or  the  pestilence,  he  was  God's 
simple  instrument  in  sweeping  from  the  earth 
a  long-tried,  long-endured,  but  incurably  abom 
inable  race.  This  was  the  lesson  Joshua  had 
from  the  first  to.  Learn.     This  great  truth,  as  a 
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tftlisman  for  his  own  safety,  sunk  into  his  spirit 
uu  lie  yazod  uu  those  heiipediip  streams  of  Jor- 
dan and  stood  nuHhakeu  amid  the  dust  and 
cUn  and  terror  of  the  falhng  walls  of  Jericho, 
lie  moved  amid  these  scenes  of  blood  as  an 
avenginf^  angel  might  hover  ovur  them — the  doer 
of  the  Will  of  the  Holy  One,  untainted  by  hu- 
man passion,  and  full  even  in  his  unswerving 
seal  for  God  of  a  terrible  gentleness.  We  read 
nil  that  in  his  fatherly  sympathy  with  the  offend- 
ing Achan,  even  while  he  oon;lemned  to  be 
burned  with  fire  the  great  transgressor,  who  had 
brought  himself  and  his  under  the  ban  of  Gud. 
Only  in  the  spirit  in  which  Joshua  wrought 
them  can  wo  read  aright  his  mighty  deeds  :  and 
so  road,  they  are  rich  in  instruction  which  wo 
most  deeply  need.  Wo  who  live  in  these  later 
(l.iys  can  sec  that  the  whole  history  of  man  hung 
U|)on  the  issue  of  those  battles  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho  and  on  the  hills  of  Beth  Iloron.  What 
other  conflicts  have  ever  decided  so  much  for 
humanity?  Joshua  stood  on  those  fields  of 
blood,  the  very  world-hero,  bearing  with  him  all 
its  destinies.      Wilberforce. 

The  fall  of  Jericho  was  an  example  of  the 
power  of  simple  obedience  to  plans  of  action 
prescribed  by  God,  and  an  earnest  of  the  con- 
quests to  be  achieved  by  the  same  principle. 
And  this  is  true  also  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  Not  only  as  the  first  which  the  Israelites 
took,  but  lis  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  city 
of  Canaan  for  the  advantages  of  its  position,  its 
commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  unquestion- 
ably also  for  the  aViominaVile  vices  that  had  now 
"  filled  up  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites,"  its 
doom  was  the  pattern  of  that  denounced  on  the 
cities  of  the  land.     P.  S. 


The  ark  of  the  covenant  strongly  symbolized 
the  Gospel.  There  was  the  recognition  of  the 
personality  and  presence  of  God  ;  there  was  his 
perfect  law  ;  there,  too,  was  sinful  and  sinning 
man's  covenant  to  keejj  it  ;  there  the  seat  of 
mercy  and  pardon,  approached  only  with  cere- 
monies and  <iffcrings  indicative  of  the  principle 
of  the  cross  in  its  subjective  operations.  And 
this  ark  is  the  focal  point  of  interest  in  the  siege 
of  Jericho.  The  city  yielded  not  to  soldiers, 
but  to  priests  ;  to  priests,  moreover,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  heralds  blowing  "  trumpets  of  jubi- 
lee ;"  or,  rather,  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
which  they  heralded  ;  or,  more  strictly  still,  to 
tho  Gospel,—  tho  covenant  of  grace  proclaimed, 
— which  the  ark  could  only  symbolize.  Thus 
wo  see  that  the  salvation  of  God's  truth  to  us  is 
no  mere  natural  evolution,  but  that  even  at 
Jericho,  in  tho  first  nggressivn  step  in  the   con- 


quest of  Canaan,  God  through  symbolic  events 
testifies  thut  this  bloody  conquest  is  but  the 
prophetic  shadow  of  a  holy  war  whose  consum- 
mation awaited  only  the  growing  spiritual  pos- 
sibilities of  man,  and  that  tho  Gospel  plan  was 
2>launed  from  the  beginning?     Cihle. 

The  grand  miracles  of  the  dividing  of  tho  Jor. 
dan  and  tho  fall  of  Jericho's  walls  formed  part 
of  tho  same  scries  of  miracles  which  began  with 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  was  continued  in  the 
dividing  of  the  Ked  Sea,  tho  guidance  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  daily  furnishing  of  the  manna. 
It  was  the  period  of  founding  a  great  church  by 
the  God  of  S.dvation,  and  he  surrounded  its 
founding  with  glorious  evidences,  as  afterward 
ho  surrounded  tho  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church,  its  development,  with  like  miraculous 
evidences  for  the  conviction  of  mankind.  Wo 
should  look  just  to  such  epochs  as  those  in  which 
marvels  from  God's  hand  should  be  dealt  out  to 

the  world.      Crosby. This  story  is  a  story  of 

national  progress.  It  is  also  one  of  supernatural 
progress.  For  us  the  supernatural  is,  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  natural, 
for  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
We  accept  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous,  but  all  the  more  for  that  do  we 
hold  that  if  God  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  men 
miraculously,  He  will  not  do  it  caprioiou.sly,  nn- 
necessarilj',  wantonly.  Upon  the  whole  story 
of  these  Jewish  miracles  there  is  stamped  a 
character  which  marks  distinctly  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  wrought  ;  that  reason  was  the 
religious  education  of  the  world.  By  these  mir- 
acles the  Jew  was  taught  that  for  nations  and 
men  there  is  a  God,  an  eternal  and  a  personal  Will 
above  us  and  around  us,  that  works  for  righteous- 
ness. This  great  fact  was  taught  him  by  illus- 
trated lessons,  by  pictures  illuminated  with  the 
Divine  light  and  so  filled  with  the  Divine  color 
that  they  stand  and  last  for  all  time.     Bp.  Magee. 

It  lies  on  tho  surface  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive that  "  a  notable  miracle,"  unparalleled  in 
history,  had  in  this  case  been  "  wrought  "  by 
Jehovah  for  Israel.  .\s  a  German  writer  puts 
it  :  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  show  it 
more  clearly,  that  Jehovah  had  given  tho  city  to 
Israel.  First,  the  river  was  made  to  recede,  to 
allow  them  entrance  into  the  land  ;  and  now  tho 
walls  of  tho  city  were  made  to  fall,  to  give  them 
admission  to  its  first  and  strongest  city.  Now 
such  proofs  of  the  presence  and  help  of  Jehovah, 
so  soon  after  Jloses' death,  must  have  convinced 
the  most  carnal  among  Israel  that  the  same  God 
who  had  cleft  tho  Red  Sea  before  their  fathers 
was  still  on  their  side.  And  in  this  light  mnst 
tho  event  also  have  been  viewed  by  tho  people 
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of  Canaan.  But,  besides,  a  deeper  symbol  ical 
meaning  attached  to  all  that  had  happened. 
The  firut  and  strongest  fortress  in  the  land  Je- 
hovah God  bestowed  upon  His  people,  so  to 
Bpoak,  as  a  free  gift,  without  their  having  to 
make  any  effort,  or  to  run  any  risk  in  taking  it. 
A  precious  pledge  this  of  the  ease  with  which  all 
His  gracious  promises  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Simi- 
larly, the  manner  in  which  Israel  obtained  pos- 
session of  Jericho  was  deeply  significant.  Evi. 
dently,  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  not  before 
Israel,  but  before  the  Ark  of  Jehovah,  or  rather, 
as  it  is  expressly  said  in  verse  8,  before  Jehovah 
Himself,  whose  presence  among  His  people  was 
connected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  And 
the  blast  of  those  jubilee-horns  all  around  the 
doomed  city  made  proclamation  of  Jehovah,  and 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  summons  of  His  kingdom, 
proclaiming  that  the  labor  and  sorrow  of  His 
people  were  at  an  end,  and  they  about  to  enter 
upon  their  inheritance.     This  was  the  symboli- 


cal and  typical  import  of  the  blasts  of  the  jubi- 
lee-horns, whenever  they  were  blown.  Hence 
also  alike  in  the  visions  of  the  prophets  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  final  advent  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  heralded  by  the  trumpet-sound 
of  His  angelic  messengers  (comp.  1  Cor.  15  :  52  ; 
1  Thess.  4  :  16  ;  Kev.  20  and  21).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
always  implies  destruction  to  His  enemies.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  walls  of  Jericho  must  fall,  and  all 
the  city  he  destroyed.  Lastly,  it  was  fitting 
that  Jericho  should  have  been  entirely  devoted 
unto  the  Lord  ;  not  only  that  Israel  might  gain 
no  immediate  spoil  by  what  the  Lord  had  done, 
but  also  because  tho  city,  as  the  firstfruits  of 
the  conquest  of  the  land,  belonged  unto  Jeho- 
vah, just  as  all  the  first,  both  in  His  people  and 
in  all  that  was  theirs,  was  His— in  token  that  the 
whole  was  really  God's  property,  who  gave 
everything  to  His  people,  and  at  whose  hands 
they  held  their  possessions.     A.  E. 


Section  208. 


EXTERMINATION   OF  THE   IDOLATROUS  CITIES   OF  CAN.4AN. 
FROM  VARIOUS   POINTS   OF  VIEW. 


ITS  JUSTIFICATION 


Centuries  before.  Divine  wisdom  had  made 
choice  of  this  favored  region  as  the  abode  of 
his  people,  among  whom  his  name  and  worship 
should  be  perpetuated.  In  calling  Abraham  to 
this  land,  and  giving  it  to  him  and  his  poster- 
ity, God  claimed  and  exercised  his  right  so  to 
give  it.  That  he  might  certify  the  gift  to  all, 
and  himself  as  the  giver,  he  recorded  his  name 
upon  it.  For  Abraham,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  land  under  Divine  direction,  and  at  his  first 
halting  place,  nearly  in  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  country,  erected  an  altar  to  Jehovah 
(Gen.  12  :  7).  Wherever  he  halted  for  a  time  in 
his  subsequent  jonrneyings,  and  fixed  his  tem- 
porary abode,  he  "  built  there  an  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(ch.  12  :  8.  See  chs.  13  :  i,  IS  :  21  :  33.)  A 
like  record  is  given  of  Isaac  (26  :  25),  and  of 
Jacob  (33  :  20).  Centuries  had  nowpa.ssed,  and 
all  was  changed.  The  germs  of  idolatry  had 
reached  their  coihplete  development.  They  had 
effaced  every  vestige  of  Jehovah's  name  and 
worship,  and  in  place  of  them  were  the  worst 
abominations  of  heathenism.  Thus  this  favored 
land,  chosen  of  God  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
worship,  and  hallowed  by  his   altars,  was  now 


wrested  from  its  purpose,  and  his  altars  every- 
where supplanted  by  those  of  false  gods.  Idol- 
atry, with  its  polluting  and  de-humanizing  rites, 
had  taken  such  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  infus- 
ing its  poison  into  all  the  relations  and  condi- 
tions of  life,  from  infancy  to  age,  that  nothing 
sliort  of  extirpation  would  uproot  and  totally 
destroy  the  deadly  evil.  This  was  expressly 
commanded  in  Nu.  33  :  51-53,  and  De.  20  :  16- 
18.  It  is  enough  that  God  commanded  it,  and 
had  the  right  to  command  it.  But  it  was  no 
arbitrary  mandate.  Its  justice  is  clearly  mani- 
fest from  what  has  already  been  said.  Its  wis- 
dom is  no  less  evident,  as  the  necessary  means 
of  the  highest  good,  both  to  that  age  and  to  all 
succeeding  ones.      Conant. 

The  Old  Testament  knows  no  other  ground 
for  the  assignment  of  the  land  to  Israel  than  the 
free  grace  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  it  belonged  ; 
and  no  other  ground  for  the  blotting  out  of  the 
Canaanite  tribes  than  the  divine  justice,  which, 
after  these  tribes  have  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  sins  in  unnatural  abominations,  breaks  in 
at  last  in  vengeance,  after  long  waiting.  But 
Lsrael  is  threatened  with  exactly  the  same  judg- 
ment if  it  become  guilty  of  tho  sins  of  the  tribes 
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oil  whom  it  executes  the  divine  jadgment  with 
the  sword.     O. 

In  reading  the  Old  Testainont  account  of  the 
Jewish  wars  and  conquests  in  Canaan,  and  the 
terrible  destruction  brought  upon  the  inhab- 
itants, we  are  constantlj'  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  reading  the  execution  of  a  dreiulfnl  but  just 
sentence,  pronounced  by  God  npiinst  the  intol- 
erable and  incorrigible  ciiiueH  oE  these  nations 
-  -that  they  were  intended  to  bo  made  an  exam- 
ple to  the  whole  world  of  God's  avenging  wrath 
against  sins  of  this  magnitude  and  this  kind  ; 
■Ins  which,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, might  have  polluted  the  whole  ancient 
world,  and  which  could  only  bo  checked  by  the 
signal  and  public  overthrow  of  nations  notori- 
ously addicted  to  them,  so  addicted  as  to  have 
ini!orporated  them  even  into  their  religion  and 
their  public  institutions  ;  that  the  miseries  in- 
flicted upon  the  nations  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Jews  were  expressly  declared  to  bo  inflicted  on 
account  of  their  abominable  sins — that  God  had 
borne  with  them  long  :  that  God  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  execute  his  judgments  till  their  wicked- 
ness was  full  :  that  the  Israelites  were  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  righteous  prcvi- 
dence  for  the  extermination  of  a  people  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  public  example  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  :  that  this  extermination, 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
pestilence,  by  fire,  by  earthquakes,  was  ap])olnt- 
ed  to  be  done  by  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  as 
being  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  method 
of  displaying  the  power  and  righteousness  of  the 
God  of  Israel  ;  his  power  over  tlie  pretended 
gods  of  other  nations  and  his  righteous  hatred 
of  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fallen. 
Paley. 

The  character  of  the  nations  to  bo  extirpated 
furni.shes  the  reason  of  the  Divine  procedure 
toward  them  ;  and  that  the  total  extirpation  of 
a  pre-eminently  wicked  race  is  in  no  respect 
more  opposed  to  Divine  justice  than  was  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  and  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven,  will 
hardly  be  questioned.  Other  instances  of  the 
destruction  of  tribes  and  nations,  however  differ- 
ent the  agency  by  which  it  has  been  effected 
,  from  that  in  the  present  case,  and  the  others 
'  adverted  to,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
jvorld's  history.  Further,  and  more  particularly, 
experience  abundantly  confirms  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  that  God  employs  men,  as  well  as 
inferior  agencies,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
pnrjjoses,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  Individuals 
have  a  mission,  and  so  also  have  nations,  and 
God    employs    them    often,   unconsciously  to 


themselves,  and  even  contrary  to  their  intent 
tions,  as  the  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and  when 
they  have  fulfilled  their  destiny,  arms  in  turn 
other  powers  against  them.  This  is  the  voice 
of  universal  history,  and  of  Scripture  history  in 
particular,  which  discovers  the  most  hidden 
springs  of  actions,  and  the  will  which  directs  all 
affairs.  In  these  matters  God  not  merely  per- 
mits— for  this  were  to  take  a  low  view  of  tbo 
Divine  government,  one  utterly  inadequate  to 
explain  the  various  phenomena  of   Providence 

—  He  arranges  all  events,  and  regulates  all  their 
issues.  If,  then,  God  deos  employ  men  as  the 
unconscious  ministers  of  His  will,  can  He  not 
also  legitimate  a  people  as  righteous  inslrn- 
ments  of  punishment  ?  If  God  can  and  does 
employ  an  instrumentality  of  destruction  acting 
from  its  own  will,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  ends,  without  any  respect  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  which  on  that  account  is  guilty, 
can  He  not  also  employ  an  instrumentality 
which,  acting  under  his  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority, shall  be  guiltless  of  wrong?  This  is 
the  precise  point  to  which  the  present  question 
is  reduced  ;  and  it  is  with  this  rather  than  with 
the  assumed  injurious  consequences  to  the  con- 
scious instruments  so  employed,  that  the  ob- 
jector has  to  deal.     D.  M. 

Far  greater  empires  have  been  given  to  de- 
struction than  that  of  the  Canaanites.  In  most 
cases  they  fell  by  their  own  vices  as  the  prime 
cause.  All  historians  are  so  agreed  and  have 
pointed  the  moral  for  succeeding  nations.  In- 
stead of  denouncing  the  arrangement  by  which 
nations  die  of  profligacy  as  individual  sinners 
do,  they  have  noted  the  warning  lesson  and  rec- 
ognized its  value.  The  Old  Testament  hi.storian 
does  precisely  the  same.  He  tells  us  the  Ca- 
naanites were  so  di'eadfully  depraved  they  had 
to  be  destroyed.      W.  E.  Knox. 

God  suffered  the  Cunaanites  to  remain  there 
until  they  had  forfeited  their  title  not  to  Canaan 
alone,  but  to  life  itself  and  to  any  further  na 
tional  existence.  This  point  is  too  vital  to  be 
passed  without  careful  attention.  In  Lev.  18 
we  meet  with  a  series  of  crimes  against  moral 
purity — violations  of  the  seventh  commandment 

—  culminating  in  sodomy  and  bestiality  ;  and 
classed  with  these  is  the  burning  of  children  in 
the  worship  of  Moloch  (verse  21).  Then  God 
says — "  Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of  those 
things  ;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled 
which  I  cast  out  before  you,  and  Ihe  land  is  de- 
filed; therefore  del  visit  the  iniquity  thereof 
upon  it.  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants."  The  same  sentiments  are  repent- 
ed (verses  26-30).     Unnatural  lusts   had   sunk 
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both  men  and  women  not  only  down  to  a  level 
with  beasts,  but  even  below  them.  Idolatry  had 
so  far  quenched  the  sweet  humanities  from  the 
parental  heart  that  fathers  and  mothers  could 
burn  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to  Moloch. 
These  horrible,  unnatural  crimes  were  not  only 
an  outrage  against  the  heart  of  God  the  Great 
Father  ;  but,  as  he  forcibly  puts  it,  they  defiled 
the  very  land  itself.  What  could  a  holy  and 
righteous  God  do  with  such  a  people  but  wipe 
them  out  of  existence  and  wash  the  land  they 
had  defiled  clean  of  such  pollutions  ?  Lev.  20 
reiterates  substantially  the  same  list  of  abomi- 
nations against  which  God  warns  his  people. 
Perfectly  definite  and  explicit  is  the  repetition  of 
the  same  point  in  De.  12  :  30,  31,  and  IS  :  9-14. 
A  people  so  given  up  to  devil-worship  as  to 
burn  their  own  offspring  at  his  supposed  be- 
hest, must  be  too  debased  and  corrupt  to  live  ! 
The  earth  itself  cries  out  against  them,  demand- 
ing their  utter  extirpation  ! 

Such  a  war  as  that  of  Israel  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  waged  in  obedience  to  God,  waged 
for  the  destruction  of  such  sinners  and  to 
cleanse  the  earth  from  such  unutterable  abomi- 
nations and  pollutions,  is  nol  demoralizing — is 
not  so  either  necessarily  or  even  naturally  ;  but 
if  done  in  honest  obedience  to  God  and  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  grounds  on  which  God  com- 
manded it,  must  have  been  the  very  opposite  of 
demoralizing  ;  must  have  educated  the  nation 
of  Israel  to  a  juster  sense  of  the  abominations 
of  idolatry  and  of  the  righteous  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  over  the  wicked  in  the  present 
world.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  were 
the  ends  which  God  sought  to  secure  in  putting 
this  service  upon  Israel.  A  lower  object  to  be 
reached  was  to  vacate  the  land  of  Cani.an  for 
Israel  to  occui)y  ;  but  the  far  higher  objtict  wa? 
to  wash  the  land  of  its  moral  pollutions  ;  to 
break  down  and  blot  out  nations  too  corrupt  to 
live.  The  Lord  devolved  this  extirpation  upon 
Israel  that  they  might  thereby  get  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  abhorrence  of  such  sin— not  to  say 
also,  a  juster  view  of  the  intrinsic  abominations 
which  God  commissioned  them  to  punish. 
H.  C. 

"  Defile  not  yo  in  any  of  these  things,"  God 
had  said,  "  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you  ;  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God!"  How  much  more  striking  would  this 
warning  become  for  them  from  the  fact  that 
the.v  had  been  the  instruments  of  a  judgment 
similar  to  that  with  which  they  themselves  had 
been  threatened  !  Did  not  each  blow  they  dealt 
in  this  war  with  the  Cauaauites  speak  their  own 


death  sentence  if  they  ever  should  morally  as 
similate  themselves  with  the  guilty  nations  ? 
aodel. 

That  God  is  as  severe  in  his  dealings  with  sin 
in  his  own  people  as  in  his  enemies  is  a  point 
which  is  surely  of  great  moment.  If  severe  in 
punishing  these  wicked  nations,  God  is  not  less 
sparing  of  Israel  when  it  follows  in  their  ways 
and  does  what  is  wrong.  We  think  here  of  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  their  number  for 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  and  for  the  sin  of 
Baalpeor  ;  of  the  plagues,  fiery  serpents,  etc., 
which  chastised  them  for  disobedience  ;  and  of 
their  defeat  at  Ai.  There  is  with  God  no  re- 
spect of  persona  ;  and  if  one  can  believe  in  hia 
love  to  Israel  notwithstanding  these  inflictions, 
he  may  believe  in  his  love  and  justice  notwith- 
standing the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  sin- 
ful nations  around.      Orr. 

This  wholesale  execution  was  not  merely  just 
as  regards  the  irretrievably  corrupted  tribes 
which  were  the  objects  of  it  ;  it  was  equally  in 
dispensable  on  account  of  the  state  of  moral 
weakness  of  the  Hebrew  nation  that  was  called 
to  take  their  place.  On  the  one  hand,  inclined 
toward  idolatry,  like  all  the  other  nations  ;  on 
the  other,  charged  with  the  grand  mission  of 
maintaining  and  propagating  monotheism,  how 
could  Israel  have  accomplished  its  task  had  it 
been  forced  to  incorporate  with  itself  all  the 
Canaanites  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  The  work  of 
God  would  thereby  have  become  wholly  impos- 
sible. Either  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind  was  to  fail,  or  those  who  were  ripe 

for  judgment  were    to  perish.      Godel. The 

alternative  was  either  an  unrelenting  hostility, 
or  a  compromise  and  a  mingling  of  the  Hebrews 
and  idolaters,  which  must  have  resulted  in  the 
extinguishment  of  the  light  of  truth,  dim  as  it 
was,  of  which  the  former  were  possessed.  Had 
the  world  been  different  from  what  it  was,  had 
the  Hebrews  been  different — more  firm  in  their 
faith,  more  enlightened — the  alternative  would 
not  have  existed.  But  it  did  exist  ;  and  the 
preservation  of  true  religion  in  its  germs,  our 
Christian  civilization  to-day,  are  dependent 
upon  the  course  that  was  actually  taken,  revolt- 
ing as  it  would  be  to  humane  feeling,  if  repeated 
at  a  later  day  and  under  altered  circumstances. 
Had  the  Canaanites  been  spared,  the  historic 
stream,  narrow  and  turbid  as  it  then  was,  would 
have  been  choked  up  or  turned  out  of  its  chan- 
nel, instead  of  flowing  on  in  a  broader  and 
clearer  current,  until,  at  a  point  farremotefrom 
its  source,  it  issued  in  a  pure  Christian  theism, 
the  life  of  our  civiliziition. 

All  this  is  clear  to  the  historical  student,  what- 
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ever  may  be  liis  creed,  who  vnlnes  the  Christian 
religion,  and  disi^erus  the  {genetic  connection  of 
events  Wo  must  conclude  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  Canaanites,  the  only  means  by  which  the 
contagion  of  their  idolatry  and  sensuality  could 
be  avoided—"  terrible  surgery"  though  it  was, 
to  borrow  language  of  Carlylo  in  speaking  of  an- 
other matter — was  yet  a  part  of  the  wise  and 
beneficent  order  of  Providence.  We  must  con- 
clude, also,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  highest 
religious  impulses  of  the  people  who  were 
charged  with  the  seed  of  what  is  most  precious 
in  modern  religion  and  civilization.  Were  this 
the  whole  case,  we  should  have  to  say  that  the 
excesses  springing  from  the  untamed  religious 
zeal  of  an  uncivilized  people  were  overruled  by 
Providence,  educing  good  out  of  partial  evil,  in 
subservience  to  a  far-sighted  plan  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race.  But  if  we  bring  in,  as 
an  additional  element,  the  manifested  will  of 
God,  as  the  warrant  for  their  proceeding,  they 
are  rai.sed  to  the  level  of  executioner,s,  not  mere- 
ly of  a  permissive,  providential  appointment, 
but  of  a  direct  commandment.  It  becomes  an 
instance  where  human  agency  is  employed  for 
the  infliction  of  divine  judgment,  the  agent 
consciously  acting  as  the  instrument  of  divine 
justice. 

How  can  such  a  commandment,  enjoining  in- 
discriminate massacre,  be  consistent  with  the 
divine  attributes?  As  far  as  the  consequences 
are  concerned,  the  destruction  of  life,  there  is 
no  greater  difficulty  than  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
hurricane  or  a  plague,  which  sweeps  away 
myriads  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  As  far 
fts  the  effect  upon  the  actors  is  concerned  there 
is  no  offence  done  to  the  moral  sense  ;  there  is 
no  such  departure  from  the  common  ideas,  the 
accepted  laws  of  war  and  conquest  in  that  ago, 
as  would  produce  a  moral  deterioration  in  the 
Israelites  themselves.  Rather  is  it  true,  that 
feeling  themselves  to  be  deputies  of  the  Supreme 
Power  for  the  execution  of  penalties  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  plan  not  their  own.  fhey  would 
perform  their  stern  work  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
enthusiasm,  unlike  the  base  feeling  of  malice 
and  revenge,  as  for  a  private  injury,  and  im- 
pressed at  every  step  with  their  own  exposure 
to  a  like  retribution  in  case  they  trod  in  the 
path  of  those  whom  they  were  commanded  to 
destroy.  If  thev  were  used  as  a  flail  and  a 
scourge,  the  victims  of  their  hostility  suffered 
no  heavier  calamity  than  has  been  visited  by 
the  will  of  Providence  upon  many  a  corrupt  and 
enervated  nation,  which  has  been  crushed  under 
the  foot  of  the  invader  ;  while  for  the  Israelites 
themselves  a   wall   was  built   up   around  them 


against  the  pollutions  of  heathenism,  and  a 
sense  of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  apostacy  was 
gained,  which  their  whole  subsequent  history 
proves  that  they  could  not  afford  to  spare. 
Fislier. 

Seen  historically — estimated  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  this  method  was  imfrnlly 
impressive,  insiruclive,  elevatimj,  wholesome.  That 
man  reads  the  history  of  the  heroic  age  of  Israel 
very  imperfectly  who  does  not  see  in  it  ample 
demonstration  that  staunch  obedience  to  God 
in  this  matter  of  war  against  the  idolatrous,  cor- 
rupt Canaanites,  fostered  piety,  developed  Chris- 
tian heroism  and  toned  up  the  standard  of 
morality.  When  they  compromised,  accepted 
tribute,  and  tried  their  own  policy  of  living  side 
by  side  with  such  idolaters '  instead  of  God's 
policy  of  vigorous  extermination,  then  came  dis- 
aster, religious  decline,  and  most  perilous  moral 
corruption.  The  great  conflict  of  those  early 
ages  between  God  and  Satan  was  fought  on  the 
point  of  idolatry —the  real  question  being 
whether  God  or  tho  devil  should  have  the  wor- 
ship of  men  ;  whether  tho  supremacy  and  tho 
moral  right  to  rule  the  world  are  with  God  or 
with  Satan.  This  being  the  great  conflict  of  the 
ages,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  God  should 
let  Israel's  land  of  promise  be  in  a  sort  the  bat- 
tleground,  and  should  bring  into  play  the 
physical  force  of  arms  and  let  his  covenant  peo- 
ple come  into  the  fight  hand  to  hand  against  the 
hosts  of  his  foes.     H.  C. 

Let  us  but  think  what  might  have  been  our 
fate,  and  the  fate  of  every  other  nation  under 
heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  sword  of  the  Israel- 
ites done  its  work  more  sparingly.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  small  portions  of  the  Canaanites  who 
were  left,  and  the  nations  around  them,  so 
tempted  the  Israelites  by  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  God  turning  away  from  his  service.  But 
had  the  heathen  lived  in  tho  land  in  equal  num- 
bers, .and,  still  more,  had  they  intermarried 
largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  it  possible, 
humanly  speaking,  that  any  sparks  of  the  light 
of  God's  truth  should  have  survived  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ?  Would  not  the  I.^raelitcs  have 
lost  all  their  peculiar  character  ?  and  it  they  had 
retained  the  name  of  Jehovah  as  of  their  God, 
would  they  not  have  formed  as  unworthy  no- 
tions of  his  attributes,  and  worshipped  him  with 
a  worship  as  abominable,  as  that  which  the 
Moabites  paid  to  Chemosh,  or  the  Philistines  to 
Dagon  ?  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore 
the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  cut  off  utterly. 
Tho  Israelites'  sword,  in  its  bloodiest  execu- 
tions, wrougbi  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  conn- 
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tries  of  tho  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 
They  seem  of  very  small  iiiiportanco  to  us  now, 
those  jierpetunl  coutests  with  the  Ciimianites, 
and  the  Midianites,  and  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Philistines,  with  which  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  and  Samuel,  are  almost  filled.  But 
in  these  contests,  on  the  fate  of  ono  of  these 
nations  of  Palestine,  the  happiness  of  the  huii;an 
race  depended.  The  Israelitea  fought,  not  for 
themselves  only,  but  for  us  They  did  God's 
work  ;  they  jjrescrved,  unhurt,  tho  seed  of 
eternal  life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing 
to  all  other  nations,  even  though  they  themselves 
failed  to  enjoy  it.     Arnnld. 

Popular  critics  of  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  apply  the  coarsest  possible  arguments 
to  this  subject.  '  They  think  it  enough  to  point 
to  a  rude  penal  law,  to  a  barbarous  custom,  to 
an  extirjjating  warfare,  and  it  at  onoe  follows 
that  this  is  tho  morality  of  the  Bible  ;  but  this 
is  to  judge  tho  sculptor  from  the  broken  frag- 
ment of  stone.  It  was  not  the  morality  of  the 
Bible  unless  it  was  tho  morality  of  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  and  the  whole  is  tested  by  tho  end  and 
not  by  the  beginning.  Scripture  was  progres- 
sive :  it  went  from  lower  stage  to  higher,  and  as 
it  rose  from  one  stage  to  another  it  blotted  out 
the  commands  of  an  inferior  standard  and  sub- 
stituted the  commands  of  a  higher  standard. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  as  be- 
ing progressive  ;  it  was  the  essential  operation 
of  the  Divine  government  as  it  acted  in  that 
period  of  the  world.  The  dispensation,  then, 
as  a  whole,  did  not  command  tho  extermination 
of  the  Cauaauites,  but  a  subordinate  step  did  ; 
and  this  step  passed  from  use  and  sight  as  a 
higher  was  attained.  The  fact,  though  instruc- 
tive as  past  history,  became  obsolete,  and  was 
left  behind  as  a  present  lesson  ;  and  tho  dispen- 
sation in  its  own  nature  was  represented  by  its 
end.  The  very  lower  steps  led  to  tho  end,  and 
were  for  the  sake  of  leading  to  it.  The  critic 
adheres  to  a  class  of  commands  which  existed 
for  the  moment,  as  facts  of  the  day  ;  but  the 
turning  point  is  the  issue,  and  the  whole  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  the  event.  Tho  morality 
of  Scripture  is  the  morality  of  the  end  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  (he  last  standard  reached,  and  what 
everything  else  led  up  to.     Mozley. 

Principkn  involved  identical  with  those  of  the  i\^e«i 
Te.ilami-nl. 

We  affirm  that,  if  contemplated  in  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  light  in  which  Scripture  it- 
self presents  them  to  our  view,  there  is  not 
an  essential  element  belonging  to  these  state- 
ments  which   does  not   equally  enter  into  the 


principles  of  tho  Gospel  dispensation  ;  and 
that  any  diiierenco  whuh  may  here  present  it- 
self between  tho  Old  and  the  New  is,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  a  dift'erenco  merely  in  form,  but 
founded  upon  an  essential  agreement.  This 
will  apjjear  whether  it  is  viewed  in  respect  to  the 
Cauaauites,  to  the  Israelites,  or  to  the  times  of 
tuu  Gospel  dispensation.  Viewed,  first  of  all, 
in  respect  to  tho  Canaanites  as  tho  execution  of 
deserved  judgment  on  their  sins  (in  which  light 
Scripture  uniformly  represents  it,  so  far  as  Ihei/ 
are  concerned),  there  is  nothing  m  it  to  offend 
the  feelings  of  any  well-constituted  Christian 
mind.  From  the  beginning  to  tho  end  of  the 
Bible,  Gjd  apj^ears  as  tlio  righteous  Judge  and 
avenger  of  sin,  and  does  so  not  unfrequently  by 
tho  inQiction  of  feirful  things  in  righteousness. 
If  we  can  contemplate  Him  bringing  on  the  cities 
of  the  plain  the  vengEance  of  eternal  fire,  be- 
cause their  sins  had  waxed  great  and  were  como 
up  to  heaven  ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  even  in 
Gospel  times,  can  rtfiect  how  the  wrath  was 
made  to  fall  on  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  utter- 
most ;— if  we  can  contemplate  such  things  en- 
tering into  tho  administration  of  God,  without 
any  disturbance  to  our  convictions  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  only  what  is  right, 
it  were  surely  unreasonable  to  complain  of  tUa 
severities  exercised  on  the  foul  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  Their  abominations  were  of  a  kind 
that  might  bo  said  emphatically  to  cry  to  Heaven 
— such  idolatrous  rites  as  tended  to  defile  their 
very  consciences,  and  the  habitual  practice  of 
jioUutions  which  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
The  land  is  represented  as  incapable  of  bearing 
any  longer  tho  mass  of  defilements  which  over- 
spread it,  as  even  "  vomiting  out  its  inhabit- 
ants ;"  and  "  therefore,"  it  is  added,  "  the  Lord 
visited  their  iniquity  upon  them."  Nor  was 
this  vengeance  taken  on  them  summarily  :  the 
time  of  judgment  was  preceded  by  a  long  season 
of  forbearance,  during  which  they  were  plied 
with  many  calls  to  repentance.  But  as  all 
proved  in  vain,  mercy  at  length  gave  place  to 
judgment,  according  to  the  principle  common 
alike  to  all  dispensations  :  "  He  that,  being 
often  reproved,  hiirdeneth  his  neck,  shall  be 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." 
In  plain  terms,  whenever  iniquity  has  reached 
its  last  stage,  the  judgment  of  Heaven  is  at  hand. 
This  principle  was  as  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  after  our  Lord's  appearing 
as  in  the  case  of  these  Canaanites  before.  In 
the  para'oles  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  the  wicked 
husbandmen  in  the  vineyard,  the  same  place  is 
assigned  it  in  the  Christian  dispensation  which 
it  formerly  held  in  the  Jewish.     And  in  the  ex- 
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]>erienoe  of  nil  who,  despite  of  merciful  invita-  i 
tions  unci  Rolonm  threateniugs,  jiorish  from  the 
way  of  life,  it  must  liuil  iin  uttestivtion  so  much 
more  appalling  than  the  one  now  referred  to,  as 
u  lost  eternity  exceeds  in  evil  the  direst  calam- 
ities of  time.  In  fine,  the  very  same  may  be 
said  of  the  objections  brought  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  said  by 
Richard  Uaxter  of  many  of  the  contrnver.sies 
started  in  his  day  :  "  The  true  root  of  all  the 
<lifforence  is,  whether  there  bo  a  God  and  a  life 
ti>  conic."  (Irant  only  a  moral  government  and 
a  time  of  retribution,  and  such  cases  as  those 
imdcr  consideration  become  not  only  just,  but 
necessary. 

Again,  let  the  judgment  executed  upon  the 
(Unaanites  be  viewed  in  respect  to  the  instru- 
jnents  employed  In  enforcing  it — the  Israelites 
— and  in  this  aspect  also  nothing  will  be  found 
in  it  at  variance  with  tlie  great  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  commission  given 
to  the  Israelites  was  limited  to  the  one  task  of 
sweeping  the  land  of  Canaan  of  its  original  oc- 
cupants. But  this  manifestly  conferred  on  them 
no  right  to  deal  out  the  same  measure  of  severity 
to  others  ;  and  so  far  from  creating  a  thirst  for 
human  blood,  in  cases  where  they  had  no  au- 
thority to  shed  it,  they  even  fainted  in  fulfilling 
their  commission  to  extirpate  the  people  of  Ca- 
naan. This,  however,  is  only  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  ;  and  viewed  in  another  and 
more  positive  aspect,  the  employment  of  the 
Israelites  to  execute  this  work  of  judgment  was 
eminently  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  im- 
pression upon  their  minds,  and  to  promote  the 
ends  for  which  the  judgment  was  appointed. 
For  what  could  be  conceived  so  thoroughly  fitted 
to  implant  in  their  hearts  an  abiding  conviction 
of  the  evil  of  idolatry  and  its  foul  abominations 
— to  convert  their  abhorrence  of  these  into  a 
national,  permanent  characteristic— as  their  be- 
ing obliged  to  enter  on  their  settled  inheritance 
by  a  terrible  intliction  of  judgment  upon  its 
former  occupants  for  polluting  it  with  such 
i-normities  V  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  their 
national  existence  raised  a  solemn  warning 
against  defection  from  the  pure  wor.ship  of  God  ; 
and  the  visitation  of  divine  wrath  against  the 
ungodliness  of  men  accomplished  by  their  own 
liand.s,  and  interwoven  with  the  records  of  their 
history  at  its  mo.st  eventful  period,  stood  as  a 
peqietual  witness  against  thum,  if  they  should 
over  turn  aside  to  folly.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
them,  if  they  had  been  as  careful  to  remember 
the  lesson  as  God  was  to  have  it  suitably  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds. 

But  the  propriety  and  even  moral  necessity 


of  the  course  pursued  become  manifest,  when 
Wo  view  the  proceeding  in  its  typical  bearing  — 
the  re.spect  it  had  to  Gospel  times.  There  were 
reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with  the 
Canaanites  themselves  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, sufficient  to  justify  the  whole  that  was 
done  ;  but  wo  cannot  see  the  entire  design  of  it, 
or  even  perceive  its  leading  object,  without  look- 
ing further,  and  connecting  it  with  the  higher 
purposes  of  God  respecting  His  kingdom  among 
men.  What  He  sought  in  Canaan  was  an  in- 
heritance,— a  place  of  rest  and  blessing  for  His 
people,  but  still  only  a  temporary  inheritance, 
and  as  such  a  typo  and  l)ledge  of  that  final  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  All, 
therefore,  had  to  bo  arrange^  concerning  the 
one,  so  as  fitly  to  represent  andimage  the  higher 
and  more  important  things  which  belong  to  the 
other  ;  that  the  past  and  the  temporary  might 
serve  as  a  mirror  in  which  to  foreshadow  the 
future  and  abiding  ;  and  that  the  principles  of 
God's  dealing  toward  His  Church  might  be  seen 
to  be  essentially  the  same,  whether  displayed 
on  the  theatre  of  present  or  of  eternal  realities. 
Since  the  place  chosen  for  the  inheritance  of 
Israel  had  become  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  region 
of  pollution,  this  region  required  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  an  act  of  divine  judgment  upon  its  cor- 
rupt possessors,  and  thereby  fitted  for  becoming 
the  home  and  heritage  of  saints.  In  this  way 
alone  could  the  things  done  concerning  it  shadow 
forth  and  prepare  for  the  final  possession  of  a 
glorified  world, — an  inheritance  which  also 
needs  to  be  redeemed  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness that  meanwhile  overspread  it  with  their 
corruptions,  and  which  must  be  sanctified  by 
terrible  acts  of  judgment  upon  their  ungodlines.s, 
before  it  can  become  the  meet  abode  of  saints  in 
glory.  The  spirit  of  antichrist  must  be  judged 
and  cast  out  ;  woes  of  judgment  and  executions 
of  vengeance  mustprecede  the  Church's  occupa- 
tion of  her  purchased  inheritance,  similar  in  kind 
to  those  which  \>\A  Israel  in  po.isession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  What,  indeed,  are  the  scenes 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ters of  Revelation,  but  an  expansion  to  the  affairs 
of  a  world,  and  the  destinies  of  a  coming  eter- 
nity, of  those  which  we  find  depicted  in  the  wars 
of  Joshua?  In  these  awful  scenes  we  behold, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  of 
whom  Joshua  was  but  an  imperfect  type,  going 
forth  to  victory  with  the  company  of  a  redeemed 
and  elect  Church,  supported  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  resistless  artillery  of  heaven  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  doomed 
enemies  of  God  and  the  Church  long  borne 
with,  but  now  at  last  delivered  to  judgment — 
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the  wrath  falling  on  them  to  the  uttermost, — 
and,  when  ihe  world  has  been  finally  relieved  of 
their  abominations,  the    new  heavens  and  the 


new  earth  rising  into  view,  where  righteousness, 
pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  have  its  perennial  hab- 
itation.    Fairbairn. 


Section  209. 


ACHAN'S    SACRILEGIOUS    THEFT.       ISRAEL'S    PDNISHMENT    BY    DEFEAT    AT    AL 
ACHAN'S   DETECTION   AND   PUNISHMENT.      TAKING  AND   DESTRUCTION   OF   AI. 

Joshua  7  :  1-26  ;   8  :  1-29. 

7  1  But  the  children  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  Ihe  devoted  thing  :  for  Achan,  the 
son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah,  took  of  the  devoted 
thing  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lobd  was  kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

2  And  .Io.shua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai.  which  is  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east  side  of 
Bethel,  and  spake  unto  them,  saj'ing,  Go  up  and  spy  out  the  land.     And  Ihe  men  went  up 

3  and  spied  out  Ai.  And  they  returned  to  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him.  Let  not  all  the  people  go 
up  ;  but  let  about  two  or  three  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai  ;  make  not  all  the  people  to 

4  toil  thither  ;  for  they  are  but  few.     So  there  went  up  thither  of  the  people  about  three  thou- 

5  sand  men  :  and  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about 
thirty  and  six  men  :  and  they  chased  them /mm  before  the  gate  even  unto  Shebarim,  and  .smote 

C  them  at  the  going  don-n  :  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became  as  water.  And 
Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  the 

7  evening,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel  ;  and  they  put  dust  iipon  their  heads.  And  Joshua  said, 
Alas,  O  Lord  God,  wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into 
the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  cause  us  to  perish  ?  would  that  wo  had  been  content  and  dwelt 

8  beyond  Jordan  !     Oh  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  after  that  Israel  hath  turned  their  backs  before 

9  their  enemies  !  For  the  Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and 
shall  compass  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth  :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  for  thy 

10  great  name  ?     And  the  I;Okd  said  unto  Joshua,  Get  thee  up  ;  wherefore  art  thou  thus  fallen 

11  upon  tbj'  face?  Israel  hath  sinned  ;  yea,  they  have  even  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I 
commanded  them  :  yea,  they  have  even  taken  of  the  devoted  thing  ;  and  have  also  stolen,  and 

12  dissembled  also,  and  Ihcy  have  even  put  it  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore  the  children  of 
Israel  cannot  stand  before  their  enemies,  they  turn  their  hacks  before  their  enemies,  because 
they  are  become  accursed  :  I  will  not  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  devoted 

13  thing  from  among  you.  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to- 
morrow :  for  thus  sailh  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  There  is  a  devoted  thing  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  O  Israel  :  thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies,  until  ye  take  away  the  devoted  thing 

14  from  among  you.  In  the  morning  therefore  j'e  shall  be  brought  near  by  your  tribes  :  audit 
shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  taketh  shall  come  near  by  f.amilies  ;  and  the  family 
which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall  come  near  by  households  ;  and  the  household  which  the  Lord 

13  shall  take  shall  come  near  man  by  man.  And  it  shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  de- 
v,)ted  thing  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  that  ho  hath  ;  because  he  hath  transgressed  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

16  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the   morning,  and  brought  Israel  near  bj'  their  tribes  ;  and  the 

17  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken  :  and  ho  brought  near  the  family  of  Jndah  ;  and  he  took  the  family 
of  the'  Zerahites  :  and  he  brought  near  the  family  of  the  Zerahites  man  by  man  ;  and  Zabdi 

18  was  taken  :  and  he  brought  near  his  household  man   by  man  ;  and  Achan,  the   son  of  Carmi, 

19  the  son  of  Zabdi,  tbe  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  was  taken.  And  Joshua  said  unto 
Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord,  the  Gnd  of   Israel,  and   make  confession 

20  unto  him  ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done  ;  hide  it  not  from  me.  And  Achan  answered 
Josliua,  and  said,  Of  a  truth  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and 

21  thus  have  I  done  :  when  I  saw  among  the  spoil  a  goodl.y  Babylonish  mantle,  and  two  hundred 
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Bhekel:]  of  silver,  nnd  a  wedge  o£  gold  of  fifty  shekeU  weight,  then  I  coveted  them,  and  took 

Ihcm  ;  find,  behold,  ihe.v  uro  hid  ia  the  earth  iu  the  luidst  of  my  teut,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

29  So  Josliiia  sent  luesseiiyrrs,  unJ  thuy  run  unto  thu  tent  ;  and,  behold,  it  was  hid  in  his  teut, 

■2:i  and  llie  silver  under  it.     .\ud  they  took  them  from  the  midst  of  the  tent,   and  loroughl  them 

unto  Jcjshna,  and   unto   all  the  children  of   Israel  ;  and  they  laid   ihem  down  before  the  Lord. 

24  And  .Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Aehiin  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver,  and  the 
mantle,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses, 
and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  ho  h.id  :  and  they  brought  them  up  unto  the  valley  of 

25  .\chor.  .\nd  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  the  Lobd  shall  trouble  thee  this  day. 
And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  ;  and  they  burned  them  with  fire,  and  stoned  them  with 

26  stones.  And  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones,  unto  this  day  ;  and  the  Loud  turned 
from  the  fiernene.ss  of  his  anger.  Wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was  called.  The  valley  of 
Aiihor,  unto  this  da}'. 

S  1  And   the   Lord   said  unto  .Joshua,  Fear   not,  neither  bo   thou  dismayed  :  take  all  the 
people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai  ;  see,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand   the  king  of 

2  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land  :  and  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and  her  king  as  thou 
didst  unio  Jericho   and  her  king  :  only  the  spoil  thereof,  and   the  cattle  thereof,  shall  ye  tako 

3  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves  :  set  thee  au  ambush  fur  the  city  behind  it.  So  Joshua  arose,  and 
all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  to  Ai  :  and  Joshua  chose  out  thirty  thousand  men,  the  mighty 

4  men  of  valor,  and  sent  them  forth  by  night.  And  ho  commanded  them,  saying,  Behold,  ye 
shall  lie  in  ambush  against  the  city,  behind  the  city  :  go  not  very  far  from  the  city,  but  be  yo 

5  all  ready  :  and  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me,  will  approach  unto  the  city  :  and  it 
shall  come  t;>  pass,  when  they  come  out  against  lis,  as  at  the  first,  that  we  will  flee  before  them  ; 

6  and  they  will  come  out  after  us,  till  we   ha"e   drawn   thera   away  from   the  city  ;  for  they  will 

7  say.  They  flee  before  us,  as  at  the  first  ;  so  wo  will  flee  before  them  :  and  ye  shall  rise  up  from 
the  ambush,  and  take  jiossession  of  the  city  ;  for  the  Lokd  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your 

8  hand.     And   it  shall   be,  when  ye  have  seized  upon  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on  fire  ; 

9  according  to  the  word  of  theLor.D  shall  ye  do  :  see,  I  have  commanded  you.  And  Joshua  sent 
them  forth  :  and  they  went  to  the  ambushment,  and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west 
side  of  Ai  :  but  Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the  people. 

10       And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and   mustered   the  people,  and  went  up.  he  and 

H  the  elders  of  Israel,  Vicfore  the  people  to  Ai.     And  ail  the  people,  tven  the  men  (/war  that  were 

with  him,  went  >ip,  and  drew  nigh,  and  camo  before  the  city,  and  pitched  on  the  north  side  of 

12  Ai  :  now  there  was  a  valley  between  him  and  Ai.     And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and 

13  set  them  in  ambush  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  So  they  set  the 
people,  even  all  the  host  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  their  Hers  in  wait  that  were  on 

14  the  west  of  the  city  ;  and  Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  midst  of  the  vale.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted  and  rose  up  early,  .and  the  men  of  the  city 
went  out  against  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all   his  people,  at  the  time  appointed,  before  the 

15  Arabah  ;  but  he  wist  not  that  there  was  an  ambush  against  him  behind  the  city.  And  Joshua 
and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before  them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 

16  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  city  were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them  :  and  they 

17  pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn  away  from  the  city.  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in 
Ai  or  Beth  el.  that  went  not  out  after  Israel  :  and  they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after 

18  Israel.  .\nd  the  Loisu  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  javelin  that  is  in  thy  hand  toward 
Ai  ;  for  I  will   give  it  into  thine  hand.     And  Joshua  stretched  out  the  javelin  that  was  in  his 

1!)  hand  toward  the  city.  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon 
as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  entered  into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  they  hasted  and 

20  set  the  city  on  fire.  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and,  behold, 
the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  that 

21  way  :  and  the  people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness  turned  back  upon  the  pursuers.  And  when 
Joshua  and  all   Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had  taken  the  city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city 

22  ascended,  then  they  turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai.  And  the  other  came  forth  out  of 
the  city  auainst  them  ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 

23  side  :  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or  escape.     And  the  king  of 

24  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to  .loshna.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  had  made 
an  end  of  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they  pursued 
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them,  and  they  were  all  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that  all 

25  Israel  returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.     And  all  that  fell  that  day, 

26  both  of  men  and  women,  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai.  For  Joshua  drew  not 
back  his  hand,  wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  javelin,  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the 

27  inhabitants  of  Ai.     Only  the  cattle  and  the  spoil  of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  itnto  them- 

28  selves,  according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  commanded  Joshiia.     So  Joshua  burnt 

29  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation,  unto  this  day.  And  the  king  of  Ai  ho 
hanged  on  a  tree  until  the  eventide  :  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  Joshua  commanded, 
and  they  took  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast  it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones,  unto  this  day. 


Thus  far-Israel  had  not  gained  aught  by  mili- 
tary prowess.  Miraculous  intervention  had  se- 
cured the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Jericho.  But  now  the  conquest  by  their 
own  arm  (under  God)  was  to  begin.  They  had 
been  vividly  taught  by  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding month  to  be  trus'ful  before  God,  and  this 
necessary  lesson  having  been  given,  they  were 
now  to  go  forward  and  conquer  the  land  for  the 
Lord  who  sent  them.  But  it  very  soon  appeared 
that  a  new  teaching  of  God's  severity  against 
disobedience  was  necessary.  They  were  to  learn 
that  their  trust  in  God  against  their  enemies 
was  to  be  proportioned  to  their  own  obedience 
to  God.      Orosin/. 

The  stor.v  of  this  chapter  begins  with  a  hid. 
Joshua  did  right,  and  observed  his  orders  in 
everything.  But  the  children  of  Israel  cnmmilltd 
a  trespass,  and  so  set  God  against  them  ;  and 
then  even  Joshua's  name  and  fame,  his  wisdom 
and  courage,  could  do  them  no  service.  The  sin 
is  here  said  to  be  taking  of  the  acciir.^ed  ihincj,  in 
disobedience  to  the  command,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  threatening  (ch.  6  :  18).  In  the  sacking 
of  Jericho  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
neither  spare  any  lives  nor  take  any  treasure  to 
themselves  ;  we  read  not  of  the  breach  of  the 
former  prohibition  (there  were  none  to  whom 
they  showed  any  mercy),  but  of  the  latter. 
Compassion  was  put  oif  and  yielded  to  the  law, 
but  covetousness  was  indulged.  Yet  the  history 
of  Achan  is  a  plain  intimation  that  he  of  all  the 
thousands  of  Israel  was  the  only  delinquent  in 
this  matter.  Had  there  been  more  in  like  man- 
ner guilty,  no  doubt  we  should  have  heard  of  it  ; 
and  it  is  strange  there  were  no  more.     H. 

I.  But  the  cliildrcii  of  Israel  coin- 
niitlcd  a. trespass.  This  is  here  attributed 
to  the  whole  people,  which  was  really  the  act  of 
but  one  man  or  one  family.  Nevertheless, 
Israel  was  one  people,  and  it  is  here  dealt  with 
as  one  corporate  body.  There  was  criminality 
in  the  midst  of  them.  And  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  disavowed  and  punished,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  be  freed  from  all 
complicity   and   connection   with  it.     W.  H.  G. 


The  crime  of  this  one  man  is  imputed  to 

all  Israel  on  the  principle  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  nation.  As  the  body  is  diseased  or 
wounded,  though  only  in  one  of  its  members,  so 
his  trespass  destroyed  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
whole  people.      WaVe. 

Tre!ipa§s  in  the  devoted  thing.  The 
words  signify  "  the  thing  that  was  consecrated 
to  God,"  as  was  all  the  silver  and  gold(ch.  6  :  19). 
When  God  relates  to  Joshua  the  sin  of  Is- 
rael as  the  reason  of  their  flying  before  their 
enemies,  he  represents  Achan' s  crime  as  sacri- 
lege combined  with  theft  and  dissembling.     Jos. 

Mede. It   was    Sacrilege,    it    was  invading 

God's  rights,  alienating  his  property,  and  con- 
verting to  a  private  use  tnat  which  was  devoted 
to  his  glory,  and  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
his  sanctuary-  this  was  the  crime  to  be  thus 
severely  punished,  for  warning  to  all  people  in 
all  ages  to  take  heed  how  they  rob  God.     H. 

Aclian,  llie  son  orCarnii.  This  Achan 
is  elsewhere  called  Achar,  trouble  or  the  troubler, 
undoubtedly  in  allusion  to  the  effect  of  his  con. 
duct  on  this  occasion.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  Scriptures  than  for  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  to  be  changed  in  conse- 
quence of,  and  in  allusion  to,  certain  remarkable 
events  by  which  they  may  have  been  distin- 
guished.    Bash. 

2.  Ai — e.astof  Betiiel.  From  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jericho  three  roads  or  passes  strike 
up  toward  the  interior  of  Palestine  ;  one  leads 
to  the  southern  district,  by  the  way  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  another,  which  leads  to  the  central, 
ascends  by  Geba  and  Michmash  ;  and  another, 
and  more  northerly,  by  Ai  and  Bethel.  Joshua 
deemed  it  best,  in  the  first  in.stance,  to  take 
possession  of  the  central  district  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  essential  that  he  should  hold  the 

road  by  Ai.     W.  G.  B. The  site  of  Ai  has 

been  identified  by  Dr.  llobinson,  twelve  miles 
northwest  from  Jericho  ;  ten  miles  northeast 
from  Jerusalem  ;  three  miles  southeast  from 
Bethel.  The  valley  of  Achor  was  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  ancient  Jericho.      Coleman. 

Nino  miles  south  of  Shiloh  is  the  modern  vil- 
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lage  of  Bcitin.  the  site  of  Bethel.  Here  there  is 
nothinj;  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  on  the  hill  ad- 
joining and  cast  of  Bethel  are  the  remains  of  a 
fortilied  (UiriKtian  cluucli,  which  was  probably 
built  by  the  early  ChristiauM  to  consecrate  the 
spot  where  Abruliani  built  liia  second  altar  after 
enterinf;  the  rrouiised  liand,  and  where  he  sep- 
arated from  Lot.  The  site  of  Ai  may  be  con- 
fidently assigned  to  a  ruined  hill-top  east  of  the 
ohurch,  called  by  the  Arabs Et  Tell,  "  the  heap." 
This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  description, 
when  we  know  the  site  of  Bethel  and  the  site  of 
Abraham's  encampment  where  he  built  au  altar  ; 
for  we  read  that  ho  pitched  his  camp  having 
Btthel  on  the  west  and  Hal  on  the  east.  There 
is  a  valley  behind  the  ruined  liuaj)  where  Joshua 
placed  hi.-j  ambush.  There  is  a  spot  opposite, 
across  the  intervening  valley,  where  Joshua 
stood  to  give  the  preconcerted  signal  ;  and  there 
is  a  plain  or  ridge  down  which  the  men  of  Ai 
hurried  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Israelites,  so 
that  the  men  in  ambush  rose  and  captured  the 
city.      Tenl  Work. 

Ai  was  a  comparatively  smaller  city  than  Jeri- 
cho, numbering  only  12,000  inhabitants  (ch.  8  : 
25).  Yet  its  position  was  exceedingly  important. 
Southward  it  opened  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  only  a  few  hours  distant  ;  northward  it 
commanded  access  to  the  heart  of  the  country, 
so  that  as  we  find  in  the  sequel  a  victorious 
army  c.iuld  inarch  thence  unopposed  into  the 
fertile  district  of  Samaria.  Moreover,  the  fate 
of  Ai  virtually  decided  also  that  of  Bethel.     A.  E. 

4,  5.  There  was  no  serious  fighting,  or  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  more  than  thirty-six. 
"There  went  up,  .  .  .  and  " —what  then? 
Fought?  No.  "They  fled  before  the  men  of 
Ai,"  rushing  in  wild  terror  down  the  steep  pass 
which  they  had  so  confidently  breasted  iu  the 
morning,  till  the  pursuers  caught  them  np  at 
some  "  quarries,"  where,  perhaps,  the  ground 
was  difficult,  and  there  slew  the  few  who  fell, 
while  the  remainder  got  away  by  swiftness  of 
foot,  and  brought  back  their  terror  and    their 

shame  to  the  camp.     A.  M. In  this  second 

battle  the  Israelites  are  beaten  :  it  was  not  the 
fewness  of  the  assailants  that  overthrew  them, 
but  the  sin  that  lay  lurking  at  home.  The 
wedge  of  Achan  did  more  light  against  them 
than  all  the  swords  of  theCanaanites.  The  vic- 
tories of  God  go  not  by  strength  but  by  inno 
cence. 

0-9.  But  good  Joshua,  that  succeeded  Moses 
no  le.ss  in  the  care  of  God's  glory  than  in  his 
government,  is  much  dejected  witit  this  event. 
He  rends  his  clnlbi's.  falls  on  his  face,  casts  dust 
upon  his  head,  and  as  it  he  had  learned  of  his 


master  how  to  expostulate  with  God,  says, 
"  Whal  wilt  thou  do  to  thy  mighty  name  ?"     Up.  H. 

This  he   looks  upon   and   laments   as  the 

great  aggravation  of  the  calamity,  he  feared  it 
would  reflect  on  God,  his  wisdom  and  power, 
his  goodness  and  faithfulness  ;  what  would  the 
Egyptians  say  V  Nothing  is  more  grievous  to  a 
gracious   soul   than    dishonor  done    to    God's 

name.      H. He    viewed    the   hand  of    God 

rather  than  of  man  in  this  disaster  ;  and  this 
led  to  his  deep  humiliation  before  God.  But 
his  tender  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  divine 
name  was  that  which  eminently  distinguished 
him  on  this  occasion.  This  was  the  plea  which 
Moses  had  often  used,  and  to  which  God  had 
paid  especial  regard  ;  and  the  man  that  feels  it 
in  his  soul  and  urges  it  in  sincerity  and  truth 
can  never  be  ultimately  foiled.     Bush. 

It  had  been  Israel's  first  defeat.  The  imme- 
diate danger  likely  to  accrue  was  a  combination 
of  all  their  enemies  round  about,  and  the  utter 
destruction  o{  a  host  which  had  become  dis- 
pirited. But  there  was  even  a  more  serions 
aspect  than  this.  Had  God's  pledged  promises 
now  failed  V  or,  if  this  could  not  even  for  a  mo- 
ment be  entertained,  had  the  Lord  given  up  His 
gracious  purpose,  His  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
the  manifestation  of  His  "  Name"  among  all 
nations,  connected  therewith  ?  Feelings  like 
theso  found  expression  in  Joshua's  appeal  to 
God,  when,  with  rent  clothes  and  ashes  upon 
their  heads,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel  lay  the 
livelong  day,  in  humiliation  and  prayer,  before 
the  Lord,  while  in  the  camp  "  the  hearts  of  the 
people"  had  '  melted  and  became  as  water." 
We  require  to  keep  in  view  this  contrast  between 
the  terror  of  the  jieople  and  the  praying  attitude 
of  their  leaders,  to  realize  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  the  perplexity,  the  anxiety,  and  the 
difficulties  of  Joshua,  before  we  judge  of  the 
language  which  he  used.  It  fell  indeed  far 
short  of  the  calm  confidence  of  a  Moses  ;  yet,  in 
its  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  God's  dealings, 
which  were  acknowledged,  faith  wrestled  with 
doubt,  while  rising  fear  was  confronted  by  trust 
in  God's  promises  (verse  fl).  Best  of  all,  the  in- 
ward contest  found  expression  in  prayer.  It 
was  therefore,  after  all,  a  contest  of  faith,  and 
faith  is  "  the  victory  over  the  worl(^."     A.  E. 

10.  All  his  expostulations  are  answered  in 
one  word  ;  "  Get  thee  up.  Israel  hath  sinned." 
Joshua  now  knows  that  I.srael,  which  before  pre- 
vailed for  their  faith,  is  beaten  for  their   sin. 

lip.  If.- tl.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  with 

Israel,  not  with  God,  and  therefore  the  remedy 
is  not  in  prayer,  but  in  active  stei)S  to  cast  out 
the  unclean  thing.     The  prayer  had  asked  two 
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things, —the  disclosure  of  the  cause  of  God's 
haviDg  left  them,  and  his  return.  The  answer 
lays  bare  the  cause,  and  therein  shows  the  con- 
ditions of  his  return.  Note  the  indignant  ac- 
cumulation of  verbs  in  verse  11,  describing  the 
sin  in  all  its  a.^pects.  The  first  three  of  the  six 
point  out  its  heinousness  in  reference  to  God, 
as  sin,  as  a  breach  of  covenant,  and  as  an  ap- 
propriation of  what  was  especially  his.  The 
second  three  describe  it  in  terms  of  ordinary 
morality,  as  theft,  lying,  and  concealment  ;  so 
many  black  sides  has  one  sin  when  God's  eye 
scrutinizes  it.  Note,  too,  the  attribution  of  the 
sin  to  the  whole  people,  the  emphatic  redupli- 
cation of  the  shameful  picture  of  their  defeat, 
the  singular  transference  to  them  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  devoted  thing  which  Achan  has  taken, 
and  the  plain,  stringent  conditions  of  God's  re- 
turn. Joshua's  prayer  is  answered.  He  knows 
now  why  little  Ai  has  beaten  them  back.  He 
asked,  "  What  shall  I  say  ?"  He  has  got  some- 
thing of  grave  import  to  say.     A.  M. 

The  rebuke  of  the  Lord  meant  that  this  was 
not  a  time  for  praj'er,  but  for  self-examination, 
on  the  part  of  Israel  ;  not  for  complaint,  but 
tor  repentance.  It  was  not  that  God  had  for- 
saken Israel,  as  Joshua  seemed  to  imagine,  but 
that  Israel  had  forsaken  God.  It  was  this  that 
needed  inquiry.  And  is  the  lesson  thus  con- 
veyed not  also  that  which  comes  home  alike  to 
the  church  and  to  individual  Christians  in  days 
of  sorrow  and  defeat?  "  Get  thee  up  .  .  . 
Israel  hath  sinned."  That  alone  is  success 
which  Cometh  from  his  presence  and  blessing. 
And  that  is  not  real  or,  at  least,  lasting  defeat, 
which  brings  us  to  our  knees,  and  leads  to  self- 
examiuation  and  the  cleansing  from  all  sin. 
A.  E. 

A  principal  reason  why  they  were  forbidden 
to  appropriate  any  spoil  of  this  wealthy  city  was 
to  impre.ss  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  conquest 
of  the  city  was  not  in  any  respect  due  to  the 
power  of  their  arms,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
had  no  right  to  any  portion  of  the  spoil.  Noth- 
ing was  so  well  calculated  as  this  privation  to 
remind  them  to  whom  alone  this  important  con- 
([uest  was  due.  It  was  al.so  a  prudential  meas- 
ure, as  it  tried  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
Kit. 

13.  On  the  morrow  would  be  the  search  for 
the  offenders.  That  very  evening  they  would 
make  their  solemn  ritual  preparation  for  the  in- 
vestigation The  fearful  nature  of  sin  is  shown 
most  forcibly  in  this  memorable  scene.     Crosby, 

14.  Though  God  revealed  ihefac',  he  did  not 
name  (fte  person  that  had  committed  it,  but  left 
that  to  be  discovered  in  a  way  more  impressive 


to  the  nation,  and  more  merciful  to  the  offender, 
inasmuch  as  itgavehim  time  for  repentance  and 
voluntary  acknowledgment.     Hush. 

15.  The  burning  with  tire  was  the  most  strik- 
ing token  of  the  consuming  wrath  of  a  holy  God. 

(See  Heb.  12  :  29,  and  10  :  27.)     Crosby. All 

thai  he  hath.  That  one  guilty  of  sin  does  in- 
volve in  its  cousequcucea  those  connected  with 
him,  is  simply  a /<ic(,  admitting  no  discussion, 
and  is  equally  witnessed  when  God  s  law  iu 
nature  and  when  His  moral  law  are  set  at  defi- 
ance. The  deepest  reason  of  it  lies  in  this,  that 
the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  is  also  the 
founder  of  society  ;  for  the  family  and  society 
arc  not  of  man's  devising  but  of  God's  institu- 
tion, and  form  jMrt  of  His  general  plan.  Ac- 
cordingly, God  deals  with  us  not  merely  as  in- 
dividuals, but  also  as  families  and  as  nations. 
To  question  the  Tightness  of  this  would  be  to 
question  alike  the  administration,  the  funda- 
mental principles,  and  the  plan  of  God's  uni- 
verse. But  there  is  reason  tor  devout  thankful- 
ness that  we  can  and  do  recognize  the  presence 
of  God  in  both  nature  and  in  history.  The 
highest  instance  of  the  application  of  this  law 
is  that  which  has  rendered  our  salvation  possi- 
ble. For  just  as  we  had  sinned  and  destroyed 
ourselves  through  our  connection  with  the  first 
Adam,  so  are  we  saved  through  the  second 
Adam  — the  Lord  from  heaven,  who  has  become 
our  substitute,  that  in  him  we  might  receive  the 

adoption  of  children.     A.  E. Bishop  Butler 

states  a  fact  of  daily  experience  when,  in  his  ir- 
refutable reply  to  objections  against  the  media 
tion  of  Christ,  he  reminds  us  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  we  enjoy  or  suffer  comes  to  us 
through  our  relation  to  other  men.  Every 
thinking  man  can  see  for  himself  that  the  con- 
duct of  parents  shapes  the  de.stiny  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  more  obvious  operations  of  the  law 
are  visible  to  our  feeble  eyes.  How  much  far- 
ther it  extends  is  known  only  to  God  or  as  ho 
reveals  it  to  us.     Boggs. 

Had  the  Israelites  turned  this  judicial  mis- 
sion into  a  war  of  conquest  and  plunder,  they 
would  have  become  corrupted  in  turn  :  hence 
all  captured  treasure  was  held  to  be  sacred  and 
no  private  looting  was  allowed.  In  stealing  and 
secreting  plunder  Achan  had  violated  an  express 
prohibition,  and  endangered  a  necessary  policy. 
The  exigencies  of  military  discipline  and  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  the  religious  leader- 
ship of  the  people,  requited  his  exemplary 
though  terrible  punishment.  Alas  !  in  what 
calamities  may  one  involve  a  family,  a  com- 
munity, a  nation,  by  his  sins  !  and  how  sure  it 
is  that  our  sins  will  find  us  out !    J.  P.  T. 
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Stibdivisinns  nf  the  Tribes  (7  :  l-l,  lU-18). 

The  tribfes  were  tUvideJ  into  cluus.  Tbe 
clans  were  clivideil  iulo  fuiuilies  or  liouseH. 
Tbo  next  in  order  were  the  individnid  luen,  with 
their  wives  iind  chiklreu.  This  fourfold  divi- 
sion, exhibited  in  Josh.  7  manifestly  existed 
in  the  Mosaic  time  and  before.  At  the  head  of 
the  tribes,  and  sections  of  the  tribes,  there  were 
princes  and  heads,  who  represented  the  unity  of 
the  tribe,  or  of  the  section,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity had  undoubtedly  corresponding  magisterial 
lights  and  duties.  The  common  name  for  these 
chiefs  of  every  grade  was//e«rf.v  of  fathers'  houses. 
Those  of  tbem  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  whole 
tr'be  were  called  princes.  The  elders  arc  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  heads  of  tlie 
tribes,  and   are  much   more  frequently  referred 

to   than   the  latter.     Kurt:. The  principles  of 

the  Mosaic  law  of  families  are  the  following  : — 
Each  family  forms  a  self-contained  whole,  which 
n»far  as  possible  is  to  be  preserved  in  its  integ- 
rity. Each  Israelite  is  a  citizen  of  the  theocracy 
only  by  being  a  member  of  a  certain  clan  of  the 
covenant  people  ;  hence  tbe  value  of  genealogi- 
cal trees.  The  representation  of  tbe  family  de 
Bcends  in  tbe  male  line,  and  therefore  marriages 
between  the  various  tribes  and  families  are  of 
course  allowed.  On  the  contrary,  if  tbe  male 
line  has  died  out,  tbe  female  line  receives  inde- 
pendent recognition  for  the  preservation  of  tbe 
family,  in  order  that  no  family  in  Israel  may 
perish.  The  separation  of  family  possessions 
is  based  on  tbo  separation  of  the  families  them- 
selves.    O. 

IC-IS,  To  make  the  strongest  possible  im- 
pression upon  all  minds,  both  of  tbe  enormity 
of  this  sin,  of  tbe  purity  of  their  own  holy  Lord 
God,  and  of  bis  all-.searching  eye  before  which 
no  sin,  however  concealed  from  men,  can  be  bid- 
den, tbe  whole  people  are  brought  up  standing 
before  him,  and  by  tbe  sacred  lot,  first,  from  all 
the  tribes  Judab  is  taken  ;  then  onward  by  fam- 
ilies, by  households,  and  lastly  man  by  man, 
until  at  length  tbe  guilty  offender  stood  out  be- 
fore the  assembled  hosts  of  Israel — Achan,  by 
name  :  the  .nnner  who  bad  brought  this  great 
trouble  upon  Israel.     H.  C. 

I!>.  ^I.v  soii.sive,  I  pray  tlice.  What 
needed  any  other  evidence,  when  (Jod  had  ac- 
cused Achan  ?  Yet  Joshua  will  have  the  sin  out 
of  his  month,  in  whose  heart  it  was  hatched, 
"  My  son,  I  beseech  thee,  give  glory  to  God." 
Whom  God    bad    convinced   as    a    malefactor, 

Joshua   beseeches  as  o  son.     lip.  11. Oive 

plor)'  lo  Ciiod,  That  is  "confess"  is  the 
only  torture  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  ap- 
plied by  n  judge  to  a  criminal.     It  was  the  most 


I  sacred  appeal  ■which   conid  be  addressed  to  a 

wrong-doer's  conscience,     tiiiiie. How  gentle 

are  these  words  !  There  is  no  harshness,  no 
severity,  but  a  true  paternal  jnty  for  tbe  man 
who  has  placed  himself  in  so  fiarful  and  peril- 
ous a  position.  "  By  this  example,"  observes 
Calvin,  "  judges  are  taught  that,  while  they 
punish  crimes,  they  onght  so  to  temper  their 
severity  as  not  to  lay  aside  the  fielings  of  hu- 
manity, and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  ought 
to  be  merciful  without  being  reckless  and  re- 
miss ;  that,  in  short,  tbe,v  ought  to  be  as  parents 
to  those  tbey  condemn,  without  substituting 
undue  mildness  for  the  sternness  of  justice." 
r.  Smith. 

In  confessing  sin,  as  we  take  shame  to  our- 
selves so  we  give  glory  to  God,  as  a  righteous 
God,  owning  him  justly  displeased  with  us,  and 
as  a  good  God,  who  will  not  improve  our  con- 
fessions as  evidences  against  ns,  but  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  when  we  are  brought  to  own 
that  ho  would  be  faithful  and  just  if  be  should 
punish  By  sin  we  bate  injured  God  in  bis 
honor,  Christ  by  his  death  has  made  satisfac- 
tion for  tbe  injuiy  ;  but  it  is  required  that  we 
by  repentance  show  our  good  will  to  his  honor, 
and  as  far  as  in  us  lies  give  glory  to  him. 
Bishop  Patrick  quotes  tbe  Samaritan  Chronicle, 
making  Joshua  to  say  here  to  Achau,  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  to  the  King  nf  heaven  and  earth,  and  ac- 
knowledr/e  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him  wiho 
knoweth  the  greatest  secrets.     H. 

20,  iil,  Ackan's  confession,  though  late,  yet 
was  it  free  and  full  ;  for  he  doth  not  only  ac- 
knowledge the  act.  but  tbe  ground  of  bis  sin, 
"  I  saw.  and  coveted,  and  took."  The  eye  be- 
trayed tbe  heart  ;  and  that,  tbo  hand  ;  and  now 
all  conspire  in  the  oGfonce.  Evil  is  uniform, 
and  beginning  at  the  senses,  takes  the  inmost 
fort  of  the  soul  and  then  arms  our  own  outward 
forces  against  us.  The  over-prizing  and  over- 
desiring  of  these  earthly  things  carries  us  into 
all  mischief,  and  hides  from  us  the  sight  of 
God's  judgments.  Bp.  H. "  I  saw — I  cov- 
eted—I took,"  strikingi}'  express  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  consummation  of  crime.  The  inward 
corruption  of  the  heart  is  first  drawn  forth  by 
some  enticing  object.  Tbe  desire  of  gratiiication 
is  then  formed,  and  the  determination  to  attain 
it  fixed.  Then  comes  the  act  itself,  followed  by 
its  bitter  consequences.  In  this  instance  the 
temptation  entered  by  the  eye  ;  he  sate  those 
fine  things  as  Eve  saw  tbe  forbidden  fruit  ;  and 
he  allowed  bis  eyes  to  giize  and  feast  upon  the 
interdicted  olijects.  The  sight  inflamed  his  de- 
sire ;  and  he  rovetid  them.  The  next  step  was 
to  carry  out   the  feeling  into  act  ;   the  desire 
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prompted  him  to  iake  them,  as  he  did  and  thus 
accomplished  the  fearful  deed.  So  naturally 
does  lust  when  it  hath  conceived  bring  forth 
sin,  and  sin  when  finished  bringeth  forth  death. 

Bash. See  what  comes  of  suffering  the  heart 

to  walk  (ifier  ihe  eyes,  and  what  need  we  have  to 
make  this  covenant  with  our  eyes,  that  if  they 
wander  they  shall  bo  sure  to  weep  for  it.  Lonk 
not  thoic  vpnn  the  loine  that  is  red,  upon  the  wom- 
an that  is  fair  ;  close  the  (ye  that  thus  offends 
tliee,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  plucking  it  out 
and  nastinrj  it  from  thee  (Mutt.  5  :  28,  29).  He 
owns.  I  coveted  them.  Had  Achan  looked  upon 
these  things  with  an  eye  of  faith  he  would  have 
seen  them  accursed  things  and  would  have 
dreaded  them,  but  looking  iipon  them  with  an 
eye  of  sense  only  he  saw  them  goodly  things 
and  coveted  them.  23.  When  the  stolen  goods 
were  brought,  they  were  I  dd  out  h'fore  the  Lord, 
that  all  Israel  might  see  how  plain  the  evidence 
was  against  Achan,  and  might  adore  the  strict- 
ness of  God's  judgments  in  punishing  so  severe- 
ly the  stealing  of  such  small  things,  and  yet  the 
justice  of  his  judgments  in  maintaining  his  right 
to  devoted  things,  and  might  be  afi-aid  of  ever 
offending  in  the  liko  kind.  In  laying  them  bo- 
fore  the  Lord,  they  acknowledged  his  title  to 
them,  and  waited  to  receive  his  directions  con- 
cerning them.  Those  that  think  to  put  a  cheat 
upon  God  do  but  deceive  themselves  ;  what  is 
taken  from  him  he  will  recover  (Hos.  2  :  9),  and 
he  will  he  a  loser  by  no  man  at  last.     H. 

21.  While  they  learned  from  his  mercies  how 
greatly  ho  was  to  be  loved,  they  needed  also  to 
learn  from  his  judgments  how  greatly  he  was  to 
be  feared.  This  lesson  would  be  effectually 
taught  them  by  the  present  act  of  severity,  and 
the  death  of  a  single  individual  might,  by  its 
admonitory  influence,  be  the  means  of  afterward 
preventing  the  death  of  many  thousands.     Bush. 

God's  first  revenges  are  so  much  the  more 

fearful,  because  they  must  be  exemplary. 
Bp.  FT. 

25.  Joshua  passes  sentence  upon  him,  Wtty 
hast  Itioii  troubled  lis  ?  He  refers  to  what  was 
said  when  the  warning  was  given  not  to  meddle 
with  the  accursed  thing  (eh.  6  :  18),  lest  ye  make 
the  cimp  of  Israel  a  curiae,  and  trouble  it.  He  that 
i.i  (jreedy  of  rjain,  as  Achan  was,  troubles  his  own 
house  (Prov.  l.'j  :  27),   and    all  the  c  immunities 

he  belongs  to,     H. That  which  is  ill-gotten 

must  be  restored.  Put  it  out  of  thy  house,  put 
of  thy  family  ;  it  will  be  a  fire  to  burn,  a  moth 
to  consume,  a  canker  to  fret  all  thy  comforts. 
That  which  is  ill-gotten  will  jioison  that  which 
is  well  -gotten.     Caryl. 

All  Israel   §toned  him.    According  to 


the  sentence  of  Jehovah,  the  whole  congregation 
was  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in  the  crime 
of  the  individual,  because  every  one  was  a  liv- 
ing member  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason  the 
punishment  was  committed  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation. By  this  punishment  the  congregation 
was  to  give  back  to  the  criminal  its  share  of  the 
guilt,  and  having  led  him  out  of  the  camp  and 
put  him  tu  death,  to  wipe  off  the  sin  from 
Israel.  That  this  was  the  light  in  which  the 
punishment  was  viewed  is  especially  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  who  heard  the 
blasphemj',  and  therefore  were  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  than  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion, were  required  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  sinner,  and  thus  by  their  own  act 
and  deed  to  cast  off  the  guilt  which  they  had 
involuntarily  contracted,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
head  of  the  sinner.  In  this  way  the  outward 
punishment  became  a  moral  act,  performed  by 
the  whole  congregation,  and  entered  into  such 
an  inward  i-elation  to  the  crime  that  it  could 
really  be  regarded  as  an  extermination  of  the 
sin.      Baum. 

Most  commentators  read  verses  24,  25,  as  im- 
plying that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Achan 
were  stoned  with  him,  supposing  that  his  fam- 
ily could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  their  father's 
sin.  Of  the  latter  there  is,  however,  no  indica- 
tion in  the  text.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in 
verse  25  the  sinijuhir  number  is  used:  "All 
Israel  stoned  him  ;"  "  and  they  raised  over  him 
a  great  heap  of  stones."  In  that  case,  tho 
plural  number  which  follows  ("  and  burned 
them,"  etc.)  would  refer  only  to  the  oxen,  asses 
and  sheep,  and  to  all  that  Achan  j'ossessed. 
k.  E. 

When  indignation  strikes  at  criminals,  it 
strikes  not  for  the  advantage  of  society  only, 
but  as  well  for  righteousness  and  for  God.  In 
such  indignation  there  is  no  hatred.  It  is  clear 
from  malign  breath  as  the  steel  sword  of  justice. 
It  is  at  its  core  charitable,  for  it  springs  from 
the  love  of  the  good  ;  and  agaiust  the  bad  it 
bears  no  ill-will,   but  a  most  tender  and  pure 

pity.     Dykes. -Many  have  ventured  life  and 

limb  and  many  a  better  thing  to  gain  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  yet,  after  all,  they  have  got 
nothing  at  all.  Achan's  golden  wedge  proved  a 
wedge  to  cleave  him  ;  and  his  garment  a  gar- 
ment to  shroud  him.      Tliomas  Brooks. 

A  new  name  was  given  to  (he  place  ;  it  was 
called,  tho  \^<dley  of  Achor,  or  Troulile.  This  was 
a  perpetual  brand  of  infamy  upon  Achan  s 
name,  and  a  perpetual  warning  to  all  peopfe 
not  to  invade  God's  property.  By  this  severity 
against  Achan,  the  honor  of  Joshua's   govern- 
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mont,  now  in  the  infnncy  of  it,  wiis  iimiutuined, 
nnd  Isriiel,  at  their  eutriiuce  upon  tbo  proiuiseil 
Cunuan,  were  minded  to  observe,  at  their  peril, 
the  proviaocs  und  limitations  of  tbe  giant  liy 
which  they  held  it.  The  VaUeij  of  Achor  is  said 
to  be  given  for  a  door  of  hope,  because  when  wo 
put  uway  the  accursed  thing,  then  there  begins 
to  be  hope  in  Israel  (Hos.  2  :  15  ;  Ezra  10  :'2).   II. 

There  are  striking  points  of  analogy  between 
this  case  of  Achan  nt  the  opening  of  the  Canaan 
dispensation,  and  the  case  of  Ananias  and  .Sap- 
phira  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  age.  Cov- 
otousness,  the  love  of  money,  was  the  root-sin 
in  each  case.  The  demand  for  fearful  judgment 
and  vigorous  retribution  in  the  outset  to  head 
off  a  great  temptation  and  to  protect  tho  people 
of  God  in  scenes  of  fearful  peril,  constitute  j'ct 
other  points  of  obvious  analogy.  There  are 
tiuies  and  seasons  when  justice  of  the  sternest 
type  toward  individual  offenders  is  tho  only  real 
mercy  to  the  masses. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  Achan,  it  is  within  our 
limited  vision  to  see  that  the  Hebrew  people 
were  just  entering  upon  a  scene  of  great  and 
searching  temptation.  The  people  and  cities  of 
Canaan  were  rich  ;  the  Israelites  were  poor. 
Canaan  had  the  resources  of  a  somewhat  high 
civilizittion  ;  gold,  silver,  vessels  of  brass  and 
of  iron  ;  goodly  Babylonish  ganuents— all  daz- 
zling before  the  eyes  of  a  people  forty  years  in 
a  barren  wilderness,  and  antecedently  four  hun- 
dred years  afflicted  in  Egypt.  With  a  free  li- 
cense to  plunder,  and  appropriate  all  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  this  movement  for  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  would  have  become  a  marauding  ex- 
pedition, not  a  whit  above  the  demoralizing  wars 
of  all  barbarous  tribes  upon  nations  largely  in 
advance  of  themselves  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
Could  the  Clod  of  Israel  become  a  iiarty  to  such 
a  war  of  plunder?  Would  such  avarice,  and 
theft,  and  selfishness  1  avc  improved  tho  morals 
and  tbe  piety  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?  Would 
such  license  to  his  people  have  inured  to  tho 
honor  of  Israel's  God?  And  yet  further  ;  these 
fiisclnating  spoils— these  glittering  prizes  of 
gold  and  silver  and  these  ornaments  of  the  cul- 
tured Canaanites  -  were  linked  in  on  every  hand 
with  idolatry.  .\rt  and  wealth,  in  Canaan  as  in 
every  other  heathen  nation,  lent  their  power  to 
augment  the  attractions  toward  idol-worship. 
If  God  would  shut  this  flood-gate  of  idolatrous 
influence  sharply  down,  he  could  not  have  done 
less  than  he  did  in  the  case  of  Achan— make  the 
first  offender  a  fearful  example  of  severe  arid 
terrible,  but  just  and  righteous,  punishment. 

But  these  considerations,  though  in  point  and 
of  great  force  to  show  the  aggravation  of  Achnn's 


sin,  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  whole  truth.  The 
strongest  points  of  the  case  appear  in  the  special 
features  as  given  in  the  history.  God  lent  his 
miraculous  power  for  the  destr action  of  Jericho 
on  the  special  stipulation ("  covenant"  be  calls 
it  in  7  :  11)  that  the  city  should  be  devoted— it 
and  all  therein  to  the  Lord  ;  the  sense  of  this  ' 
devotement  being  that  whatever  was  appropriate 
should  go  into  tho  treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
else  be  given  up  to  absolute  destruction.  The 
Hebrew  word  (cherem),  tran.slated  either  "  de- 
voted "  or  "accursed,"  is  used  continually  in 
this  record  (C  :  17,  18,  and  7  :  1,  11).  Moreover 
it  was  most  explicitly  stipulated  that  all  the  sil- 
ver and  gold  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  were 
consecrated  wholly  unto  the  Lord  (6  :  19)  ; 
"  they  shall  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  ' 
Joshua  and  the  people  so  understood  it,  and 
acted  accordingly,  for  the  history  is  definite  . 
"  They  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that 
was  therein  ;  onlj'  the  silver  and  the  gold  and 
the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron  they  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (6  :  24). 
Yet  further  ;  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to 
have  this  matter  well  understood  beforehand. 
The  preliminary  precautions  ran—"  And  ye  in 
any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the  accursed 
thing  lest  ye  moke  yourselves  acnirsed  when  je 
take  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  make  the  camp 
of  Israel  a  curse,  and  trouble  it  "  (6  :  18)  The 
sin  of  ,\chan  had,  therefore,  these  points  of 
highest  criminality  :  It  was  a  "  presumptuous 
sin,"  against  known  and  most  explicit  prohibi- 
tion, and  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  God's 
authority.  It  was  sacrilege — steali/irj  from  God  ; 
taking  property  that  was  devoted  to  God  by  spe- 
cial stipulation.  Bj-  all  right-thinking  men  in 
every  age,  this  sin  lias  been  accounted  as  of  the 
highest  enormity.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
thiit  all  the  wealth  of  Jericho  and  the  city  itself 
fell  into  the  hand  of  Israel  by  special  miracle, 
wrought  of  God  under  these  express  stipula- 
tions. God  being  their  Supreme  King,  the  sin 
of  Achan  had  the  crowning  element  of  being 
high  treason.     H   C. 

The  Taking  of  Ai  (8  :  1-29). 

1.  Fear  liol.  The  Lord  repeats  the  words 
which  gave  cor.rago  to  Joshua  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration.  Ho  needed  the  conifoit- 
ing  exhortation  after  tho  bitter  experiences  he 
had  just  jiassed  through.      Crosby. 

2.  Oiil.v  (lie  spoil  iliercof— fhall  yc 
take  lo  yourselves.  This  was  the  grand 
point  of  difference  in  tho  prescribed  manner  of 
treating  tho  two  cities.  In  tho  one  ease,  the 
spoil  was  granted  to  the  people  ;  in  the  other 
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not.  There  was,  therefoi'e,  no  clanger  of  their 
committiDg  the  saiue  trespass  here  that  they  hatl 

there.        Bash. Observe     how    Achan,     who 

oatehed  at  forbidden  spoil,  lost  that,  and  life, 
and  all,  but  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  had  con- 
scientiously refrained  from  the  accursed  thiiij,' 
were  quickly  recompensed  for  their  obedience 
with  the  spoil  of  Ai.  The  way  to  have  the  com- 
fort of  what  Gad  allows,  is,  to  forbear  what  he 
forbids  us.  No  man  shall  lose  by  his  self- 
denial.      H. 

12.  Between  Et  Tell  and  Bethel  there  is  a  fine 
irregular  plain,  affording  room  for  the  mililniy 
evolutions  described  in  Josh.  8.  Between  this 
and  Bethel,  in  the  ravine  of  the  Wady  Harith, 

Joshua  placed  his  ambush.     H.  B.  T. Toward 

the  east  the  ground  falls  at  first  abruptly,  and 
then  passes  off  in  a  long,  gentle  slope  to  the 
edge  of  the  steep  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
a  feature  which  answers  to  the  "  Arabah"  or 
plain  (8  :  14)  over  which  the  men  of  Ai  followed 
the  feigned  flight  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  west 
side  of  Et  Tell,  and  entirely  concealed  from  it 
l)y  rising  ground,  is  a  small  ralley,  well  suited 
for  an  ambush,  which  falls  into  the  deep  ravine 
that  jjrotects  the  northern  face  of  the  old  town  ; 
into  this  latter  valley  the  Israelites  descended 
the  night  before  the  capture  of  Ai,  and  it  was 
probably  on  the  heights  above,  where  the  camp 
was  pitched,  that  Joshua  took  his  stand  during 
the  battle  ;  in  this  position  he  would  be  able  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Israelites,  and  at  the  proper  moment  give  the 
signal  for  the  ambush  to  rise  up  quickly  and 
seize  the  city.      Wihon 

17.  Or  Bctlicl.  This  city,  situated  at 
three  miles  distance  from  Ai,  was  confederate 
with  it  and  aiding  it  with  forces  on  the  present 
occasion.  IS.  SIrctcli  out  llic  §pear 
tlisit  is  in  tiiine  liaiid.  That  is,  hold  ex- 
tended or  stretched  out,  continue  it  in  that  po- 
sition. This  was  probably  agreed  upon  as  the 
signal  to  be  given  by  Joshua  to  the  men  in  am- 
bush, to  notify  them  of  the  precise  moment 
when  to  issue  forth  from  their  retreat  and  rush 
into  the  city.  Conjoined  with  this  there  might 
have  been  another  object  in  thus  elevating  the 
spear  on  Ihis  occasion  ;  viz.  that  it  should  servo 
like  the  lifting  up  of  Moses'  hands  in  the  battle 
with  .A.malek,  as  a  token  of  the  divine  presence 
and  assistance,  a  pledge  of  the  secret  efficacy  of 
the  almighty  arm  in  securing  them  the  victory. 
This  seems  highly  probable  from  verse  26.   Bnnh. 

2S.  Between  these  two  forces  the  men  of  Ai 
were  literally  crushed.  Not  one  of  them  escaped 
from  that  bloody  plain  and  slojie.  The  slaugh- 
ter extended  to  the  district  around.  But  of 
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what  had  been  Ai  ' '  they  made  a  Tell  (or  heap) 
forever."  Never  was  Scripture  saying  more 
literally  fulfilled  than  this.  For  along  time  did 
modern  explorers  in  vain  seek  for  the  site  of 
Ai,  where  they  knew  it  must  have  stood.  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages,"  writes 
Canon  Williams,  to  whom  the  merit  of  the 
identifieationbelongs,  "  declared  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  that  this  was  Tell,  and  nothing 
el.se.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  .should  be  so  when, 
on  subsequent  reference  to  the  original  text  of 
Josh  8  :  28,  I  found  it  written,  that  '  Joshua 
burned  .\i,  and  made  it  a  Till  forever,  even  a 
desolation  unto  this  day  ! '  There  are  many 
TV.'/.s'  in  modern  Palestine,  each  Tell  with  some 
other  name  attached  to  it  to  mark  the  former 
site.  But  the  site  of  Ai  has  no  other  name 
'  unto  this  day.'     It  is  simply  El  Tdl—lhe  heap, 

'  par  excellence.'  "     A.  E. Themodernname 

of  the  knoll  on  which  Ai  stood  is  a  most  remark- 
able incidental  confirmation  of  sacred  history. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  Tell  only  occurs 
three  or  four  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  while 
it  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  familiar 
words  in  the  Arabic,  every  place  on  a  rising 
ground  having  this  prefix,  as  Tell  Arad,  Tell 
Hum,  Tell  Kadi.  But  nowhere  else  do  we  ever 
find  it  standing  alone.  El  Tell— the  heap,  the 
one  made  and  cursed  by  the  leader  of  Israel. 
H.  B.  T. 

LessoHfi  nf  Ai'h'iti' a  Slory. 

God's  soldiers  must  be  pure.  The  conditions 
of  God's  help  an^  the  same  to-day  as  when  that 
panic-stricken  crowd  ignominiously  lied  down 
the  rocky  pass,  foiled  before  an  insignificant 
fortress,  because  sin  clave  to  them,  and  God  was 
gone  from  them.  It  is  true  to-day,  and  will  al- 
ways be  true,  that  the  victories  of  the  church 
are  won  by  its  holiness  far  more  than  by  any 
gifts  or  powers  of  mind,  culture,  wealth,  elo- 
quence, or  the  like.  Its  conquests  ai-e  the  con- 
quests of  an  indwelling  God,  and  he  cannot 
share  his  temples  with  idols.  When  God  is  with 
us,  Jericho  is  not  too  strong  to  be  captured  ; 
when  he  is  driven  from  us  by  our  own  sin,  Ai  is 
not  too  weak  to  defeat  us.  If  Christian  effort 
seems  ever  fruitless,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  for  the  Babylonish  garment  and  the  glitter- 
ing shekels  hidden  in  our  tents.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  we  shall  find  the  cause  in  our  own 
spiritual  deficiencies.  Our  success  depends  ou 
God's  presence,  and  God's  presence  depends  ou 
our  keeping  his  dwelling-place  holy.  When  the 
church  is  "  fair  as  (he  moon,"  reflecting  in  sil- 
very whiteness  the  ardors  of  the  sun  which  giTes 
her  all  her  light,  and  without  such  spots  as  dim 
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the  moon's  l>rightnes8,  she  will  be  "  terriblo  as 
iin  iiriiiy  with  biinuers."  This  page  o£  Old  Tes- 
tameut  history  has  a  living  iippliuution  to  tbo 
uiiiny  efforts  and  few  victories  of  the  churches 
of  to-dny,  whicli  seem  scarce  able  to  hold  their 
own  amid  the  naturul  increase  of  poimhition  in 
RO  called  Christian  lands,  and  are  so  often  ap- 
parently repulsed  when  they  go  np  to  attack  the 
outlying  heathenism.  "  His  strength  was  as  the 
Kircnglh  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure,"  is 
true  of  the  Christian  soldier. 

We  learn  the  power  cf  one  man  to  infect  a 
whole  community,  and  to  inflict  disaster  on  it. 
The  effects  of  the  individual's  sin  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  doer.  Achan  was  the  sinner,  all 
Israel  suffered.  We  are  knit  together  by  a  mys- 
tical bvit  real  bond,  so  that  no  man,  bo  he  good 
or  bad,  liveth  to  liimsclf,  and  no  man's  sin 
terminates  in  himself.  We  see  the  working  of 
that  unity  in  families,  communities,  churches, 
nations.  Men  are  not  mere'y  aggregated  to- 
gether like  a  jjile  of  cannon-balls,  but  are  knit 
together  like  the  myriad  lives  in  a  coral  rock. 
Pnt  a  drop  of  poison  anywhere,  and  it  runs  by 
a  thousand  branching  veins  through  the  mass, 
and  tints  and  taints  it  all.  No  man  can  tell  how 
far  the  blight  cf  his  secret  sins  may  reach,  nor 
how  wide  the  blessing  of  his  modest  goodness 
may  extend.  We  should  seek  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  bt-iug  members  of  a  great  whole,  and  to 
ponder  our  individual  responsibility  for  the 
moral  and  religious  health  of  the  church,  the 
city,  the  nation.  Wo  are  not  without  danger 
from  an  exaggerated  individualism,  and  wo  need 
to  realize  mora  constantly  and  strongly  that  wo 
are  but  threads  in  a  great  network,  endowed  with 
mysterious  vitality  and  power  of  transmitting 
electric  impuUes,  both  of  good  and  evil. 

We  have  one  more  illustration  in  this  story  cf 
the  well-worn  lesson,— never  too  threadbare  to 
be  repeated,  until  it  is  habitually  realized, — that 
God's  eye  sees  the  hidden  sins.  Nobody  saw 
Achan  carry  the  spoil  to  his  tent,  or  dig  the  hole 
to  hide  it.  No  doubt  he  held  his  place  in  his 
tribe  as  an  honorable  man,  and  his  conscience 
traced  no  connection  between  that  recently  dis- 
turbed i)at("b  on  the  lloor  and  the  helter-skelter 
flight  from  Ai  ;  but  when  the  lot  began  to  be 
catt  he  would  have  his  own  thought,  and  when 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken  some  creeping  fear 
would  begin  to  coil  round  his  heart,  which  tight- 
ened its  folds  and  hissed  more  loudly  as  each 
step  in  the  lot  brought  discovery  nearer  home  ; 
and  when  at  last  his  own  name  fell  from  the 
vase,  how  terribly  the  thought  would  glare  in 
on  him, — "  And  (lod  knew  it  all  the  while,  and 
I  fancied  I  had  covered  it  all  up  so  safely." 


God's  jadgmcnta  may  be  long  of  being  put  on 
our  tracks,  but,  once  loose,  they  are  sure  of 
scent  uud  cannot  be  baffled.  It  is  an  old,  old 
thought,  "  Thou  God  scest  me  ;"  but  kept  well 
in  mind,  it  would  save  from  many  a  sin,  and 
make  a  sunshine  in  many  a  shady  place. 

We  ha\e  in  Aohau  a  le.ssou  which  the  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  great  commercial  nations, 
like  America  and  England,  need  sorely.  Cov- 
ctousnesswas  the  sin  of  Achan  and  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  church  to  day. 
The  whole  atmosphere  in  which  some  of  us  live 
is  charged  with  the  subtle  poison  of  it.  lieu 
are  estimated  by  their  wealth.  The  great  aim  of 
lite  is  to  get  money  or  to  keep  it,  or  to  gain  in- 
fluence and  observation  by  spending  it.  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  of  church  discipline  being 
exercised  on  men  who  comuiitied  Achan's  sin  ? 
He  was  stoned  to  death,  but  we  set  our  Achuns 
in  high  places  in  the  church.  Perhai)s  if  we 
went  and  fell  on  our  faces  before  the  ark,  when 
we  are  beaten,  we  should  be  directed  to  some 
tent  where  a  very  "influential  member"  of 
Israel  lived,  and  should  find  that  to  put  an  end 
to  his  ecclesiastical  life  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  bringing  back  courage  to  the  army,  and  lead- 
ing to  more  unmingled  dependence  on  God. 
Covetousness  was  stoned  to  death  in  Israel,  and 
struck  with  sudden  destruction  in  the  apostolic 
church.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  modern 
church  to  tolerate  and  almost  to  canonize  it  ; 
and  we  wonder  how  it  conies  that  we  are  so 
often  foiled  before  some  little  Ai,  and  so  seldom 
see  any  walls  falling  by  our  assault.  Let  us 
listen  to  that  stern  sentence,  "  Iwillnot  be  with 
you  any  more,  exceiit  ye  destroy  the  devoted 
thing  from  among  you."     A.  M. 


There  is  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting love,  liberty,  and  tbe  abolition  of  old 
ordinances,  that  we  allow  ourselves  sometimes 
to  bo  betrayed  into  supposing  that  the  old  dis- 
pensation was  the  dispensation  of  man's  submis- 
sion to  God,  and  that  the  new  dispensation  in 
the  dispensation  of  God's  submission  to  man  ; 
that  the  Gospel  is  a  kind  of  giving  up  on  God's 
part,  a  sort  of  confession  that  He  is  not  disposed 
to  he  particular  about  little  things  any  more,  and 
that  it  hardly  avails  Him  to  atlempt  to  be  partic- 
ular about  little  things.  Now,  this  conception 
of  the  Gospel  as  an  economy  of  divine  "  relaxa- 
tion," divine  "  letting  down,"  divine  "  giving 
up,"  is  one  that  yields  bitter  fruit  ;  it  makes 
the  Gospel  coittemptible  by  making  it  irreso- 
lute. And  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  do  I  find 
such  evidence  of  God's  determination  that  Ua 
will  be  obeyed,  as  I  do  on  Calvary.     C.  H.  P. 
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Section  210. 

THE   TRIBES   AT  EBAL   AND    GERIZIM.      SOLEMN    REHEARSAL    AND   INSCRIPTION 

OF   BLESSINGS   AND   CURSES. 

Joshua  8  :  30-3^. 

"0       Then  Joshua  built  nn  altar  unto  the  Lokd,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  mount  Ebal,  as   Moses   the 

.'tl  servant  ot  the  Loud  cniiiinamled  the  children  of  Israel,  ai,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 

of  Moses,  an  altar  i>t  unhewn  stones,  upon  which  no  man  had  lift  up  any  iron  :  and  they  offered 

32  thereon  burnt  ott'enngs  unto  ihe  Loud,  and  sacrificed  jjeace  offerings.  And  he  wrote  ihero 
upon  the  stones  a  cojiy  ot  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote,  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of 

33  Israel.  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  the 
ark  and  on  that  side  before  the  priests  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  ot  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  as  well  the  stranger  as  the  homeborn  ;  half  of  them  in  front  of  mount  Gerizim,  and  half 
of  them  in  front  of  mount  Ebal  ;  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded,  that  they 

34  should  bless  the  people  of  Israel  first  of  all.     And  afterward  he  read  nil  the  words  of  the  law, 

35  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  There  wa.s 
not  a  word  of  all  that  Jloses  commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  assembly  of 
Israel,  and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them. 


Note. — For  a  clearer  apprehension  of  this 
signal  incident  read  pages  678-G82,  Vol.  II.  ; 
also  N.  T.,  Vol.  I.,  pages  9(5-100.     B. 

From  Ai  the  victorious  army  marched  north- 
ward to  the  Valo  of  Shechem,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Palestine.  Here  the  people,  divided  into  two 
sections,  were  ranged  along  the  slopes  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  which  face  one  another,  at  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley.  Here,  in  the  clear,  resonant  air,  the 
whole  law  of  Moses  was  read,  and  its  blessings 
and  curses  were  invoked,  by  these  answering 
choirs,  according  as  the  people  should  obey  or 
disobey  its  precepts.  With  the  exception  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  forty  years  before, 
which  only  a  part  of  that  assembly  had  wit- 
nessed, this  was  the  most  majestic  spectacle  in 
the  history  of  Is'rael.  All  the  tribes  as  one  na- 
tion here  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  of  al- 
legiance to  the  same  constitution.  In  this  vale, 
Abraham  built  the  first  altar  to  the  true  God 
that  was  erected  in  Canaan  ;  hero  Jacob  pur- 
chased a  field  which  contained  a  valuable  well  ; 
here  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried  ;  and  here 
Jcsns,  sitting  by  Jacob's  well,  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  the  truth  to  the  place  and  time  in 
which  it  was  littered,  and  the  spirituality  of 
worship,  above  all  names  and  forms,  all  places 
and  people.     J,  P.  T.     (See  map,  p.  86.) 

A  glance  at  (he  map  will  enable  us  to  realize 
the  route.  From  Aiand  Bethel  the  direct  route 
northward  loads  by  Shiloh  to  Shechem  (Ju. 
21  :  19).     Not   a   foe   molested   iM'acl  on  their 


march  right  \\\>  the  middle  of  the  land,  partlj' 
from  the  division  of  the  land  under  so  many 
petty  chieftains,  but  chiefly  because  God  had  a 
favor  unto  them  and  to  the  work  to  which  they 
had  set  their  hands.  The  vale  of  Shechem  is  a 
pass  which  intersects  the  mountain-chain,  that 
runs  through  Palestine  from  south  to  north.  To 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  Gerizim, 

t.->  the  north  by  that  of  Ebal.     -A..  E. Mount 

Ebal  is  3029  feet  above  the  sea  ;  Gerizim.  2898. 
The  contrast  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  le.'-s 
real  than  is  often  supposed.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  sinks  to  the  north  across  the  vallej',  and 
this  causes  a  want  of  springs  on  the  south  side 
of  Ebal,  but  its  north  side  is  almost  as  rich  in 
them  as  the  northern  slope  of  Gerizim.  Fal. 
Fund  Report. 

This  spot,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
the  City  of  Refuge,  isunrivalled  in  Palestine  lor 
beauty  and  lu.>£urianee.  There  are  two  moun- 
tains parallel  to  each  other,  almost  meeting  at 
their  bases,  but  one  mile  and  a  half  apart  at 
their  summits.  They  enclose  a  beautiful  little 
valley  between  (heira,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  the  nnrrowestpart,  and  wid- 
ening out  in  both  directions.  The  town  nf 
Nablus  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
vale.  The  mountain  on  the  north  is  Ebal,  that 
on  the  south  Gerizim,  and  the  vale  lies  east  and 
west.  The  summit  of  Mount  Ebal  i-i  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  vale.  The  summit  is 
rocky  and  bare,  and  there  are  no  ruins  on  the 
mountnin-top,  except  a  curious  square  enclosure. 
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with  very  thick  rude  walls.  Just  below  the  sum- 
mit there  is  ii,  breiik  in  the  logular  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  a  small  but  steep  valley  comes  up  from 
the  vale  belott'  almost  to  the  summit,  forming  a 
vast  natural  amphitheatre,  in  height  eijual  to 
that  of  the  mountain.  Immediately  opposite  to 
this  the  steep  slope  of  Mount  Gerizim  is  simi- 
larly broken  by  a  valley  forming  a  second  natural 
amphitheatre  of  equal  beauty  and  grandeur.  In 
these  two  lateral  valleys  wore  assembled  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  under  Joshua,  six  tribes 
on  Geiizim,  and  six  on  Ebal.  The  Levites  and 
tlie  ark  were  in  the  strip  of  the  vale,  and  the 
blessings  and  cursings  were  read  before  the 
whole  congregation.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  site  to  add  to  the  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  of  such  a  scene.  Tent 
Work. 

There  is  a  remarkable  topographical  feature, 
a  recess  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  forming  a 
grand  natural  amphitheatre  which  was  in  all 
probability  the  scene  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Law.  In  aceordauce  with  the  command  of 
Jlo-ses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land,  to  "  put  "  the  curse  on 
Mount  Ebal  and  the  blessing  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim  ;  this  was  to  be  accumj)lished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other  ;  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  affivming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  cursrS,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
val. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  this  natural 
amphitheatre  that  there  is  no  other  place  in 
Palestine  so  suitable  for  the  assembly  of  a  large 
body  of  men  witbin  the  limits  to  which  \he  hu- 
man voice  could  reach,  and  where  at  the  same 
lime  each  individual  would  be  able  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  The  recesses  in  the  two  moun- 
tains that  form  the  amphitheatre  are  exactly  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  the  limestone  strata 
running  up  to  the  very  summits  in  a  succession 
of  ledges  present  the  appearance  of  regular 
benches.  A  grander  sight  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined than  that  which  the  reading  of  the  Law- 
must  have  presented  :  the  ark  borne  by  ihe  Le- 
vites, on  the  gentle  elevation  that  separates  the 
waters  that  flow  westward  from  those  flowing 
toward  the  Jordan,  and  "  all  Israel  and  their 
elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  "on  this  side 
and  on  that, ''  h.alf  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Gerizim  and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Elial,"  covering  the  bare  hill-sides  from  lie.ad  to 
foot.  Few  places  afford  such  conveniences  for 
the  assembly  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  or 
give,  within  the  same  area,  so  much  standing 
ground  ;  and  the  air  of  Palestine  is  su  clear  that 


the  voice  can  be  heard  at  distances  which  would 
seem  impossible  in  England,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  men  passing  along  the  valley  to  keep 
up  a  conversation  with  others  on  the  heights. 
WUson. 

But  we  were  able  to  test  the  matter  byexpeii- 
ment,  as  other  travellers  had  done  before  us. 
Stationing  two  of  our  number  in  the  centie  of 
the  valley  and  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  corn, 
one  of  our  brethren  ascended  some  distance  up 
the  sides  of  Ebal,  while  we  clambered  up  among 
the  rocks  of  Gerizim  ;  it  having  been  agreed  that 
the  one  should  repeat  a  few  of  the  curses,  and 
the  other  a  few  of  the  blessings,  without  mtn- 
tioning  which  of  them  he  would  select.  And 
though  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
wind  blowing  so  hard  that  we  could  scarcely 
keep  our  Bibles  ojien,  we  were  not  only  heard 
distinctly  by  the  brethren  in  the  valley,  but  by 
each  other  from  the  re.spective  mountains  ;  so 
that,  as  we  remember,  we  were  able  to  name  the 
first  of  the  curses  that  our  friend  had  spoken 
from  Ebal,  as  if  he  had  intended  a  sly  reference 
to  some  of  those  Rationalists  who.se  asseitions 
we  were  now  reducing  to  experiment — "  Cursed 
be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark." 
How  many  other  of  the  historical  objections  of 
unbelief  would  shrivel  into  a.shes  were  they  sim- 
ilarly put  to  the  proof  !     A.  Tliompson. 

Oar  party  determined  to  make  the  experiment 
for  ourselves,  only  reversing  the  order— letting 
the  people  stand  in  the  valley  ;  and  two  of  us, 
representing  the  priests  who  recited  the  bless- 
ings and  the  curses,  ascended,  one  Mount  Geri- 
zim, the  other  Mount  Ebal,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  we  recited,  one  the  bless- 
ings, and  the  other  the  curses  to  the  audience 
below.  To  our  great  surprise,  not  only  did  the 
response  come  up,  "  Amen  !'  from  the  audience 
midway  between  us,  but  we  heard  each  other 
across  from  mountain  to  mountain  just  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  speaking  to  each  other  from  the  pul- 
pit to  the  vestibule  of  a  large  church,  and  that 
without  speaking  in  a  much  louder  voice  than  is 
needful  in  large  churches.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  spot  selected  by  Moses,  who  had  never 
been  in  the  country,  for  the  performance  of  this 
ritual  bj' a  congregation  of  two  or  three  million.s, 
has  a  most  singular  adaptation  to  such  a  j>uqjose. 
.•Vnd  on  the  theory  of  rationalism,  that  Moses 
wrote  only  as  a  wise  man,  it  must  be  dirticult  to 
account  for  his  ability  to  select,  without  ever 
having  seen  the  country,  such  a  spot  for  such  a 
service.     S.  R. 

S'i.  IVrolo  lliorc  upon   tlie  slonefl. 

From  De.  '27  :  '2-7,  it  n|)ppnrstliat  inad{litioii  lo 
the  altar  they  were  required  also  to  erect  stona 
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pillars,  and  tbat  the  writing  wag  to  be  done 
xipon   the   pillars,  for  whioh   purpose  they  were 

previously   to  be  plastered   over.     Bush. In 

this  hot  climate,  where  there  is  no  frost  to  dis- 
solve the  cement,  it  will  continue  hard  and  un- 
broken for  thousands  of  years,  which  is  certainly 
long  enough.  The  cement  on  Solomon's  pools 
remains  in  admirable  preservation,  though  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and 
with  no  protection.  The  cement  in  the  tombs 
about  Sidon  is  still  perfect,  and  the  writing  on 
them  entire,  though  acted  upon  by  the  moist, 
damp  air  always  f.iund  in  caverns,  for  perhaps 
two  thousand  years.  What  Joshua  did,  there- 
fore, when  he  erected  these  great  stones  at 
Mount  Ebal,  was  merely  to  write  in  the  soft 
cement  with  a  slile,  or  more  likely  on.  the  pol- 
ished surface  when  dry,  with  red  paint,  as  in 
ancient  tombs.  If  properly  sheltered,  and  not 
broken  away  by  violence,  they  would  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  But  everything  that  could 
be  destroyed  has  been  long  since,  and  again  and 
again  overthrown,  in  the  countless  convulsions 
of  this  most  rebellious  neighborhood.  Nor  need 
we  mourn  over  the  loss.  The  printing  press 
preserves  this  same  law  to  us  far  more  securely 
than  could  any  monument  of  bronze  or  solid 
adamant.  W.  M.  T/iompson. — — Here,  if  any- 
where, it  is  a  true  saying,  that  against  many  as- 
sumptions of  the  recent  criticism  the  very  stones 
cry  out.  Nowhere  in  classical  literature  is  there 
such  an  example  of  recklessness  as  that  which 
relegiites  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  at 
Gerizira  and  Ebal  without  more  ado  to  the 
sphere  of  myths.  The  Egyptian  monuments 
show  that  it  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom 
first  to  plaster  the  stone  walls  of  buildings,  and 
also  monumental  stones  that  were  to  be  piiiuted 
with  figures  and  hieroglj'phics,  with  a  plaster  of 
lime  and  gypsum,  into  which  the  figures  were 
then  worked  ;  thus  it  was  possible  in  Egypt  to 
engrave  on  the  walls  the  most  extended  inscrip- 
tions. In  this  manner  De.  27  :  4-8  must  be  un- 
derstood, and  in  this  manner  it  was  accom- 
plished by  Joshua.     O. 

35.  Tlicre  wa!«  not  a  word  of  all 
lliat  Monies  coniniaiided.  Such  was  the 
solemn  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance  ;  and  in 
every -subsequent  transaction  of  Joshua  we  find 
he  acted  according  to  the  same  law.  "  The  book 
of  the  Law  of  God."  or  "of  Moses,"  several 
times  spoken  of,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  of 
which  it  is  said  that  "  when  Moses  had  made  an 
ond  of  writing  the  words  of  the  law  in  a  book, 
until  they  were  finished,   he  commanded  the 


Lovites,  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  Law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  a  witness 
against  you"  (De.  31  :  24)  ;  that  book  which  he 
commanded  to  be  "read  before  all  Israel  at  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
year  of  release  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles. " 
This  surely  was  the  same  with  that  which  the 
Jews  have  received  from  the  present  hour  back 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  which  must  have 
preceded  that  event,  because  it  is  also  received 
by  the  hostile  Samaritans  who  were  planted  in 
Judea  at  the  commencement  of  the  captivity  ; 
which  must  have  preceded  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  because  it  was 
acknowledged  in  both  ;  which  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  kings,  because  it 
supposes  no  such  form  of  government  but  rather 
condemns  it  :  in  a  word,  that  "  book  of  the 
Law"  which  every  writer  and  ever}'  sect  among 
the  Jews  have  quoted  and  acknowledged,  in 
every  possible  form  of  quotation  and  acknowl- 
edgment, from  the  jjresent  period  back  to  the 
immediate  successor  of  Moses  himself,  who  sil- 
emnly  attests  its  authenticity  and  divine  orig- 
inal.    Graves. 

The  erection  of  the  altar,  the  offering  thereon' 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  law  in  writing,  form  altogether  a 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  on  the  entrance 
of  the  people  into  the  promised  land,  and  recall 
the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  original  grant  of 
the  covenant  at  Sinai.  And  Ebal,  the  mount  of 
cursing,  was  the  fitting  spot  on  which  to  cele- 
brate them.  For  the  curses  were  the  penalties 
under  which  the  children  of  Israel  bound  them- 
selves to  keep  the  law.  Suitably  also  was  the 
same  place  selected  as  that  in  which  were  to  be 
set  up  both  the  monumental  stones  containing 
the  law,  and  the  altar  at  which  the  covenant  was 
to  be  renewed.     Espin. 


Recurring  to  the  transaction  itself,  we  have  a 
grand  theme  for  the  imagination  to  paint. 
Think  of  six  hundred  thousand  adult  men,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  marshalled  in  equal 
divisions  on  two  opposing  mountains  ;  the  ark 
surrounded  by  the  priests  and  Levitesin  the  in- 
termediate valley  ;  the  solemn  rehearsal  of  the 
blessing.s  and  cursings  in  tones  loud  and  clear, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  gathered  thousands  ;  and 
then  the  thundering  "  Amen,"  resounding  from 
both  mountain  summits.  What  could  have  been 
more  impressive  !  How  must  this  scene  have 
fixed  the  attention,  especially  of  the  young,  and 
solemnly  deepened  the  conviction.  This  law  is 
our  law  ;  these  blessings  are  to  be  our  reward. 
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and  these  curses  our  doom,  according  as  wo  obey 
or  disobey  this  law  o£  our  owu  holy  Lord  God  ! 
Whatever  power  of  impression  upon  the  human 
inind  is  possible  through  the  senses — the  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  personal  utterance  of  awe- 
inspiring  words — is  all  present  here  in  its  in- 
tensest  form.  Truly  here  are  scenes  for  every  eye 
to  see  ;  sounds  for  every  ear  to  hear  ;  scojje  for 
the  fullest  utterance  of  every  human  voice.  Here 
is  everything  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  common 
sympathy,  rolling  deep  and  strong,  sustained 
througbout  the  entire  transaction— the  whole 
to  be  remembered  through  all  future  years  as  tlie 
great  religious  meeting  of  their  lives.      Cowles. 

Never  did  human  imagination  conceive  a  scene 
so  imposing,  so  solemn,  so  likely  to  impress  the 
■whole  people  with  deep  and_  enduring  awe,  as 
the  final  ratification  of  their  iJolity  as  command- 
ed by  the  dying  lawgiver.  In  the  territory, 
afterward  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
central  region,  stand  two  remarkable  mountains, 
separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  in  which 
the  ancient  Shechem  stands.  Here  all  Israel  was 
assembled,  six  tribes  on  one  height,  six  on  the 
other.  In  the  open  day  and  in  a  theatre,  as  it 
were,  created  by  the  God  of  nature  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  after  a  saorifloo  offered  on  an 
altar  of  stones,  the  people  of  Israel  testified  their 
free  and  deliberate  acceptance  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  their  God  had  enacted.  They  accept- 
ed it  with  its  inseparable  conditions,  maledic- 
tions the  most  awful,  which  tliey  imprecated  on 
their  own  heads  in  case  they  should  apostatize 
from  its  statutes — blessings   equally  ample  and 


perpetual,  if  they  should  adhere  to  its  holy  and 
salutary  provisions.  On  Mount  Ebal— as  the 
Levites  read  the  heads  of  the  prohibitory  stat. 
utes,  and  denounced  the  cui-se  against  the  idol- 
ater, the  opi^ressjr,  the  adulterer,  the  unnatural 
son,  the  incestuous,  the  murderer —  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naph- 
tnli,  -with  one  voioe,  which  was  echoed  back 
from  the  opposite  height,  responded  Amen,  so 
be  it.  On  Gerizim  stood  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  ; 
as  the  blessings  of  the  law  were  recited,  to  givo 
the  same  uureserved  assent.      Mdman. 

Viewfroia  Mount  Gerizim.  The  prospect  from 
Nebo  sxirpasses  it  in  extent,  that  from  Gilead  in 
grandeur  of  effect,  but  for  distinctness  and  vari- 
ety of  detail  Gerizim  has  no  superior.  Hermon 
rose  before  us  in  .spotless  purity  far  beyond  and 
above  Tabor,  Gilboa,  and  the  lesser  hills  of  Gal- 
ilee. On  our  right  we  could  trace  the  trans-Jor- 
danio  range  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Baasan, 
Ajlun,  Gilead,  down  to  Moab.  On  the  left,  the 
Jtediterranean  formed  the  horizon  from  Carmel 
perhaps  to  Gaza  ;  while  Joppa  and  Caisarea 
could  bo  distinctly  recognized.  The  southern 
view  was  more  limited,  being  shut  in  by  the  hills 
of  Benjamin.  At  our  feet  to  the  right  was  spread 
the  long  plain  of  Mokhna,  into  which  the  vale 
of  Shechem  debouches,  where  Jacob  pastured 
his  flocks,  and  where  there  Was  ample  space  for 
the  tents  of  Lsrael  when  gathered  thither  by 
Joshua.  All  Central  Palestine  could  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance,  and  the  lesson  of  geograjjhy  could 
not  be  easily  forgotten.      Tristram. 
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9  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which  were  bej'ond  Jordan,  in  the  hill  countrj', 
and  in  the  lowlaml.  and  on  all  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  in  front  of  LebanoQ,  the  Hittite,  and 

2  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof  ;  that 
they  gathered  themselves  together,  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel,  with  one  accord. 

;i       But  when  the   inhabitants  of  Gibeon  heard  what  Jo.shua  had  done  unto  Jericho  and  to  Ai, 

4  they  also   did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old 

5  sacks  upon  tlieir  assES,  and  wine-skins,  old  and  rent  and  bound  up  ;  and  old  shoes  and 
clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them  ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their  provision  was 

6  dry  and  was  become  mouldy.  And  they  went  to  .loshua  unto  the  camp  at  Gilgal.  and  said 
unto  him,  and  to  the  men  of   Israel,  \Ve  are   come  from  a  far  country  :  now  therefore  make  yo 

7  a  covenant  with   us.     And  the  men  of   Israel  said   unto   the   Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell 

8  among  us  ;  and  how  shall  we  make  a  covenant  with  you  ?     .^nd  they  said  unto  Joshua,   Wo  are 

9  thy  servants.     And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Who  are  ye  '!  and  from  whence  come  ye  ?     And 
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they  snid  unto  him,  From  n  very  far  country  thy  servants  are  come  because  of  the  name  of  the 
10  Lord  thy  God  :  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Kgypt,  and  all  thiit 

he  did  to  the  two  kings  of  the  Auiorites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, 
15  and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan.  And  Joshua  made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  covenant  with 
IG  them,  to  let  them  live  ;  and  the   i^rinces  of  the  congregation   sware  unto  them.     And  it  came 

to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had   made   a  covenant   with   them,  that  they  heard 

18  that  they  were  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  dwelt  among  them.     And  the  children  of  Israel 
smote  them  not,  because  the  princes  of  the  congregation  had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lokd,  the 

19  God  of  Israel.     And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.     But  all  the  princes 
said  unto  all  the  congregation.  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lobd,  the  God  of  Israel  :  now 

20  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them.     This  we  will  do  to  them,  and  let  them  live  :  lest  wrath  be 

21  upon  lis,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto  them.      And  the  princes  said,  Let  them  live  : 
27  so  they  became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation.     And  Joshua 

made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood   and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the 
altar  of  the  Lokd,  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 


gal, 


Note.— Josluia  had  now  returned  from  the  Covenant-Service  at  Shechem  to  the  camp  at  Gil- 
south  of  Shiloh.     B. 


I.  The  population  was  broadly  distinguished 
into  Oanaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaan, 
or  "lowlands,"  and  Amorites,  or  "  Highland- 
ers." Canaan  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
coast  on  which  the  great  trading  cities  of  the 
Phoenicians  stood  ;  but  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Israelitish  invasion,  the  name  had  been  ex- 
tended to  denote  the  dwellers  in  the  plain, 
wherever  they  might  lie.  Indeed,  passages  like 
Jii.  1  :  9  show  that  it  had  been  extended  even 
farther,  and  had  coma  to  signify  tribes  which 

were    properly   Amorites.       Sayce. The   Ca- 

uaanites,  or  "  Lowlanders,"  properly  so  called, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  as  far  south  as  Dor,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
some  .spots  in  (ho  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Amorites,  or  mountaineers,  occupied  the  central 
and  southern  hills  with  the  Hittitesand  Hivites. 
Of  these  intruders,  the  Amorites  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  warlike, 
]>erhaps  allied  to  the  old  gigantic  race  with 
which  from  time  to  time  they  appear  in  connec- 
tion. The  Hittites  belong  to  the  more  peaceful 
occupants.  The  Hivites,  like  the  Phoenicians 
of  the  north,  inclined  to  a  more  regular  form  of 
political  organization.  Of  the  les.ser  subdivi- 
sions, the  Jebusites  are  attached  to  the  Amor- 
ites, tho  Perizzites  to  the  Hittites,  and  the  Gir- 
gashites  tolho  Hivites.     A.  P.  S. 

3.  A  great  league  was  now  formed  by  all  the 
kings  west  of  Jordan,  in  the  hills,  the  valley.s, 
and  the., sea-coasts,  as  far  north  as  Lebanon, 
against  the  Israelites.  The  people  of  Gibeon 
alone  sought  for  peace  by  a  curious  stratagem. 
Gibeon  (now  el-Jih),  "  a  royal  city,  greater  than 
Ai,"  was  the  chief  ot  the  four  cities  of  the  Hi- 
vites, lying  immediately  opposite  the  pass  of  Ai, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon.     It 


would  therefore  have  been  the  next  object  of  the 

attack  of  the  Israelites.     P.  S. Retaining  its 

ancient  name  almost  intact,  the  modern  village 
of  el-Jib  stands  on  the  top  of  a  low,  round, 
rocky  hill,  just  at  the  place  where  the  road  to 
the  sea  jiarts  into  two  branches,  the  one  by  the 
lower  level  of  the  Wadi/  Suleiman,  the  other  by 
the  heights  of  the  Bethhorons,  to  Gimzo,  Lyd- 
da,  and  Joppa.     Die.  B. 

This  Gibeon,  onlj'  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Bethel,  though  represented  by  its  crafty  people 
as  "a  very  far  countr}',"  plays  a  con.spicuous 
part  in  the  coming  history.  Lying  about  six 
and  a  half  miles  north-northwest  from  Jerusa- 
lem, it  covers  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  hill,  which  rises  out  of  a  saucer  like  depres- 
sion in  the  elevated  plateau.  The  terraces  sur- 
rounding the  hill  are  like  so  many  gigantic 
steps  from  bottom  to  top.  The  neighboring 
fields  and  groves  indicate  more  fertility  than  is 
usually  seen  in  this  i:iart  of  the  country.     N.  CIS. 

Gibeon  is  afraid  to  enter  into  the  confederacy. 
It  was  the  head  city  of  a  Hivite  tetrapolis,  to 
wit,  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiriath 
jearim  (verse  17),  forming  a  republic  or  oli- 
garchy in  the  midst  of  the  monarchies  of  Pales- 
tine. On  this  account  it  was  easier  and  more 
natural  for  Gibeon  to  act  independently  of  the 
other  principalities.      Croshy. 

The  historical  peculiarities  of  this  transaction 
explain  themselves.  The  .situation  and  charac 
ter  of  Gibeon  at  once  placed  it  in  an  exceptional 
position.  Planted  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of 
Beth  horon  and  immediately  opposite  the  open- 
ing of  the  pass  of  Ai,  it  would  have  been  the 
next  prey  on  which  the  Israelite  host  would  have 
sprung.  On  the  other  hand,  its  organization, 
being  apparently  federal, — itself  at  tho  head  of 
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N.W.  View  of  El-J'ib  and  Sehij  iktmwtl. — From  a  Photograph  by  Graham. — (Ayre  ) 

Et-Jib  (Qibcon)  is  conspicuous  ou  the  hill  in  front  ;  Xeby  SamwU  (the  traiiilional  Itjiniah  of  Samuel  or  liamathaini- 
zophim)  id  marked  by  the  ruined  uioeque  ou  ttie  liill  at  the  extreme  rij^ht. 


.'I  small  band  of  kiadrecl  cities,  —  separated  it 
from  tUe  interests  of  the  royal  fortresses  of  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  Their  device  is  full  of  the 
quaint  humor  which  marks  its  antiquity.  It  is 
observable  that  tliey  represent  themselves  as  not 
having  yet  heard  of  the  aggression  on  Western 
Palestine,  only  of  the  by-gone  conquest  of  the 
Aiiiorile  kings  beyond  the  Jordan.     Stanley. 

6.  The  camp  nt  Oilgrul.  This  could 
not  be  the  Gilgal  down  by  Jordan,  so  far  away 
from  the  centre  to  which  Joshua  had  penetrated  ; 
but  the  Gilgal  of  2  K.  2  :  1,  whicdi  was  higher 
than  Bethel  (2  K.  2  :  2).  It  is  this  second  Gil- 
gal wliich,  we  think,  became  so  famous  in  Sam- 
nel's  day,  and  which  became  a  centre  of  idola- 
try. (See  1  S.  7  :  IG  ;  10  :8  ;  11  :  14  ;  13  :7,  8  ; 
l.j  :  33.)  It  was  the  great  headcpiarters  of  Israel, 
until  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  atShiloh,  which 
was  not  far  off.  This  second  Gdgal  bears  still 
the  old  name  (Jiljilieh),  and  is  situated  on  a 
rommanding  height  fifteen  miles  due  north  of 
Jerusalem,  three  miles  west  of  the  high  noith> 
ern  road,  and  about  seven  miles  north  and  west 
of  Ai.  It  is  also  about  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Mount  Gerizira.  "  It  is  near  the  western  lirow 
of  the  high  mountain  tract,  and  affords  an  i  x 


tensive  view  over  the  great  lower  plain  and  the 
sea,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  are  seen  in  the  east."  (llubhison.)  It 
also  has  distant  Hermon  in  sight.  No  more 
.suitable  spot  could  have  been  selected  for 
Israel's  central  post  during  the  jjrocess  of  the 
conquest.      Cro.'ihij. 

Gilgal,  though  regarded  by  the  great  body  ot 
commentators  and  geographers  as  the  same 
place  as  that  in  which  the  Israelites  first  en- 
camped (ch.  4  :  10),  is  a  different  place  alto- 
gether. It  was  no  other  than  the  Gilgal  we  fi'c- 
quently  meet  with  in  Judges  and  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  situated  on  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethel.  AVe  dare  not  attribute  to 
Joshua  the  folly  of  going  back  after  he  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  ot  the  country,  ana 
again  taking  up  his  position  on  the  extreme  east- 
ern border  of  the  land,  thus  leaving  the  Canaan- 
ites  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  unfettered  amiil 
the  very  cities  and  places  that  he  had  already 
conquered.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  told  that 
he  removed  the  camp  to  Gilgal  after  the  capture 
ot  Ai.  But  we  find  no  account  of  bis  proceed- 
ing from  .\ito  themounlains  Ebal  ami  Geriziin. 
In  fact  the  bjok  docs  not  give  a  consecutive  ao- 
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count  of  all  the  marches  and  tactics  of  Joshna, 
but  merely  a  cursory  description  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  the  favorable  opportunities  which 
Gilgal  afforded  to  Joshua  for  the  execution  of  his 
plans  both  in  the  North  and  South  of  the  land, 
that  induced  him  to  select  it  as  his  headquar- 
ters. It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  situ- 
ated upon  a  steep  hill  with  good  table-land  upon 
the  top,  and  commanded  a  most  extensive 
prospect  of  the  large  plain  in  the  West,  and  also 
toward  the  North  and  East.     Keil. 

At  Gilgal  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  perma- 
nent camp.  The  mention  of  this  place  iu  De. 
11  :  30,  where  it  is  described  as  "  beside  the 
oaks  of  Moreh,"  that  is,  near  the  spot  of 
Abram's  first  altar  (Gen.  12  :  7),  imjilies  a  local- 
ity well  known  at  the  time,  and,  as  we  might 
almost  conjecture  from  its  after-history,  a  sort 
of  traditional  sanctuary.  This  alone  would 
Bxiffice  to  distinguish  this  Gilgal  from  the  first 
encampment  of  Israel  east  of  Jericho,  which  only 
obtained  its  name  from  the  event  which  there 
occurred.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Joshua 
marched  back  from  Shechem  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan  ;  and  again,  that  he  did  so  a  second  time 
after  the  battles  in  Galilee  to  make  apportion- 
ment of  the  land  among  the  people  by  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Further,  the  locating  of  Gilgal  near 
the  banks  of  Jordan  would  be  entirely  incom- 
jiatible  with  what  we  know  of  the  after-history 
of  that  place.  Gilgal  was  one  of  the  three  cities 
where  Samuel  judged  the  people  ;  here,  also,  he 
oilered  sacrifices,  when  the  Ark  was  no  longer 
in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  ;  and  there,  as  in  a 
central  sanctuary,  did  all  Israel  gather  to  renew 
their  allegiance  to  Saul.  Later  on,  Gilgal  was 
the  great  scene  of  Elisha's  ministry,  and  still 
later  it  became  a  centre  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Hos.  4  :  15  ;  9  :  1.5  ;  V2.  :  11  ;  Amos4  :4  ;  .5  :5). 
All  these  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Gilgal  which  formed  the  site  of  Joshua's 
encampment  is  the  modern  JiljUieh,  a  few  miles 
from  Shiloh,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Bethel — nearly  eqni-distant  from  Shechem  and 
from  .lerusalem. 

In  this  camp  at  Gilgal  a  strange  deputation 
had  arrived  (verses  3-6).  Professedly  and  ap- 
parentlj'  the  travellers  had  come  a  long  distance. 
For  their  garments  were  worn,  their  sandals 
clouted,  their  provisions  dry  and  mouldy,  and  the 
skins  in  which  their  wine  had  been  were  rent  and 
"  bound  up"  (like  purses),  as  in  the  East  wine- 
bottles  of  goat's  skin  are  temporarily  repaired 
on  a  long  journey.  According  to  their  own  ac- 
count, they  lived  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,    where    their    fellow-townsmen    had 


heard  what  the  Lord  had  done  in  Egypt,  and 
again  to  Sihon  and  to  Og,  wisely  omitting  from 
the  catalogue  the  miraculous  passage  of  Jordan 
aud  the  fall  of  Jericho,  as  of  too  recent  date  for 
their  theory.  Attracted  by  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, Israel's  God,  who  had  done  such  wonders, 
they  had  been  sent  to  make  "  a  league"  with 
Israel.  It  must  have  been  felt  that  the  story  did 
not  sound  probable — at  least,  to  any  who  had 
learned  to  realize  the  essential  enmity  of  heath- 
enism against  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who  un- 
derstood that  so  great  a  change  as  the  report  of 
these  men  implied  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  "  the  hearing  of  the  ear."  Besides,  what 
they  proposed  was  not  to  make  submission  to, 
but  a  league  with,  Israel  ;  by  which  not  merely 
life,  but  their  land  and  liberty,  would  be  secured 
to  them.  But  against  any  lengiie  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Canaan,  Israel  had  been  specially 
warned  (Ex.  23  :  32  ;  Nu.  33  :  5.5  ;  De.  7  :  2). 
What  if,  after  all,  they  were  neighbors  ?  The 
suspicion  seems  to  have  crossed  the  minds  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  elders,  and  even  to  have  been 
expressed  by  them,  only  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
protestations  of  the  pretended  ambassadors.  It 
was  certainly  a  mark  of  religious  supcrficialitj- 
and  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  to  have  consented  on  such  grounds  to  "  a 
league."  The  sacred  text  significantly  puts  it  : 
"  And  the  men  (the  elders  of  Israel)  took  of  their 
victuals  (according  to  the  common  Eastern 
fashion  of  eating  bread  and  salt  with  a  guest 
who  is  received  as  a  friend),  but  the}'  asked  not 
counsel  at  .the  mouth  of  Jehovah."  Their  mis- 
take soon  became  apparent.  Three  days  later, 
and  Israel  found  that  the  pretended  foreigners 
were  in  reality  neighbors  !     A.  E. 

I  commend  their  wisdom  in  seeking  peace  ;  I 
do  not  commend  their  falsehood  in  the  manner 
of  seeking  it.  But  as  the  faith  of  Eahab  is  so 
rewarded  that  her  lie  is  not  punished,  .so  the 
fraud  of  these  Gibeonites  is  not  an  equal  match 
of  their  belief,  since  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  brought  them  to    this  suit  of   peace. 

4.   Wine-skins.     Passing  a  bottle-making 

establishment,  we  were  entertained  by  the  sight 
of  a  lot  of  goat-skins  in  pi-ocess  of  curing.  All 
the  apertures  of  the  skins,  neck  and  legs,  having 
been  closed,  and  the  bodies  filled  with  water, 
they  stood  in  rows  upon  a  jilatform — a  headless, 
legless,  swollen  army  of  hairy  goats.  When 
thoroughly  cured  these  skins  become  the  leather 
bottles  of  Bible  days  and  of  the  present  day 
alike.  In  the  Psalmist's  expression  :  "I  am 
become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,"  it  is  to  the 
leather  bottle  that  he  likens  himself— dry,  shriv- 
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elled  ixnd  «selc8>'.  Siicli  were  the  "  wine.l>ottlcH, 
oM  and  rent,"  of  tUe  Gibeouites.     Dulles. 

14.  God'a  Ixiiicl  hiive  often  been  deceived  nnd 
imposed  upon  with  a,  show  of  antiquity.  But 
"  errors  are  never  Ih"  ohhrfnr  beimj  pulihed,"  and 
iii>  seeming  old  ;  but  ihcy  Ihiit  will  be  caught 
with    this   Gibeonitish    stratagem    prove    they 

have  not  consulted  with  God.     H. Axked 

not  couii<)Cl  at  tlic  month  of  llic 
|jOr<i.  In  this  consisted  the  fault  of  tlio 
Israelites  on  this  occasion,  that  they  depended 
on  their  own  judgment  and  did  not  consult  the 
Diviue  oracle,  whicli  was  at  hand.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  God  should  suffer  them  to  bo  de- 
luded by  the  Gibeonite.s  when  they  had  an  in- 
fallible Director  sj  near  to  them,  and  yet,  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment  as  that  of  entering  on  a 
national  treaty,  never  once  thought  of  consult- 
ing him.  N((  -kliouse. It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, if  they  )inil  sought  the  divine  direction, 
that  they  would  have  been  comiuunded  to  reject 
the  suit  of  the  Giboonites  ami  show  them  no 
mercy.  The  probability  is  that  upon  any  of  the 
devoted  nations  voluntarily  coming  forward, 
professing  repentance,  renouncing  idolati-y,  and 
embracing  the  tru^  religion,  the  Israelites  would 
have  been  authorized  by  God  to  spare  their 
lives.  ]5ut  the  circumstance  is  mentioned  here 
as  a  severe  reflection  upon  tho  princes  of  Israel 
for  neglect  o£  duty,  for  rashness,  credulity,  and 
impolicy.  They  rushed  precipitately  into  an 
alliance  which  thej'  had  no  right  to  form  without 
the  express  sanction  of  Jthovah,  and  thoir  "lips 
became  a  snare  to  their  souls."     Bush. 


l§-2:l.  The  main  reason  of  tho  destrnc 
tion  of  the  Canaanites  was  their  essential 
hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  danger 
to  Israel,  accruing  from  this,  could  be  avoided 
in  a  solitary  instance.  With  a  view  to  this,  the 
Gibeonites  were  indeed  spared,  but  attached  as 
"  bondmen"  to  the  sanctuary,  where  they  and 
their  descendants  performed  all  menial  services 
(.losh.  y  :  23).  Nor,  as  the  event  proved,  did 
they  ever  betray  their  trust,  or  lead  Israel  into 
idolatry.  Still  Iho  rashness  of  Israel's  princes, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  convey  to 
the  church  at  all  times  solemn  warning  against 
the  devices  and  the  deceit  of  tho  world,  which, 
when  outward  advantage  offers,  seeks  a  friendly 
alliance  with,  or  oven  recejjtion  into,  the  visible 
kingdom  of  God.     A.  E. 

If  any  Israelite  had  but  pulled  down  one  stone 
from  their  walls,  or  shed  one  drop  of  Gibeon- 
itish blood,  ho  had  no  le.ss  plagued  all  Israel  for 
perjury,  than  Achan  had  before  plagued  them 
for  sacrilege.  The  sequel  shows  how  God  would 
have  taken  it  :  for  when  three  hundred  years 
after  Saul  slew  some  of  these  Gibeonites,  oil 
Israel  smarted  for  the  fact  with  a  three  years' 
famine,  and  that  in  David's  reign  who  received 
this  oracle  from  God,  "  It  is  for  Siiul  and  for 
his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeon- 
ites." Neither  could  this  wrong  bo  expiated, 
but  by  the  blood  of  Saul's  seven  sons,  hanged 
up  at  the  very  court-gales  of  their  father. 
Joshua  and  the  princes  had  promised  them  life  ; 
they  promised  them  not  liberty  :  no  covenant 
was  past  against  their  servitude.       Bp.  U. 


Section  212. 

BATTLE   OF   BETU-nORON,   AND   CONQUEST   OF   SOUTHERN   C.\NAAN. 

JosnuA  10  :  1-43. 


10  1  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  heard  how  Joshua  had 

taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it  ;  as  he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so  he  had 

done  to  Ai  and  her  king  ;  and  how  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with  Israel, 

Q  and  were  among  them  ;  that  the}' feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 

3  royal  cities,  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  tho  men  thereof  were  mighty.  Where- 
fore Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron,  and  unto  I'iram  king  of 

4  Jarmuth,  and  unto  Japhia  king  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying,  Come  np 
unto  me,  and  help  me,  and  let  us  smite  Gibeon  :  for  it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with 

5  the  children  of  Israel.  Therefore  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the 
king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon,  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  went  up,  they  and  all  thpir  hosts,  and  encamped  against  Gibeon,  and  made 

C  war  against  it.  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Oilgal,  saying.  Slack 
not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants  ;  come  np  to  ns  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  ua  :  for  all  the 
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7  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  tlwell   in  tho  hill   country  are  gathered  together  against  us.      So 
Joshua  went  up  from  Gilgal,  he,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  and  all  the  luightj-  men  of 

8  valor.     (And  the  Lord  [bad]  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not  :  for  I  have  delivered  them  into 
0  thine  hands  ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee.)     Joshua  therefore  came  upon 

JO  them  suddenly  ;/./)■  he  went  up  from   Gilgal  all  the  night.     And  the  Lord  discomfited  them 
before  Israel,  and  ho  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibcon,  and  chased  them  by  the  way 
11   of  the  ascent  of  Beth-horon,  and  smote  them   to   Azelcah,  and  unto   Makkedah.     And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  while  they  were  in  the  going  down  of  Beth-horon,  that 
the  Loud  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  nnto  Azekah,  and  they  died  :  they  were 
more  which  died  with  the  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 
Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  uj)  the  Amorites  before 
the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ; 
And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijulon. 
.\nd  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies. 
Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jashar  ?     And  the  sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
li  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.     And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after 

it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel 
I'l       And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 
K;       And  these  five  kings  fled,  and  hid  themselves   in   the  cave  at  Makkedah.     And  it  was  told 

17  Joshua,  saying.  The  five  kings  are  found,  hidden  in  the  cave  at  Makkedah.     And  Joshua  said, 

18  KoU  great  stones  unto  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them  :  but  stay  not 
ly  ye  ;  pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them  ;  suffer  them  not  to  enter 
'20  into  their  cities  :  for  tho  Lord  your  God  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand.     And  it  came  to 

pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  madean  end  of  slaying  them  with  a  very  great 

slaughter,  till  they  were  consumed,  and  the  remnant  which  remained  of  them  had  entered  into 

'21  the  fenced  cities,  that  all  the  jjeople  returned  to  the  camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace  : 

'22  none   moved  his  tongue   against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel.     Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the 

2;!  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  forth  those  five  kings  unto  me  out  of  the  cave.     And  they  did  so, 

and  brought  forth  those  five  kings  unto  him  out  of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of 

2l  Hebron,  tho  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon.     And  it  came  to  pass, 

when  they  bi'ought  forth  those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua  called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel, 

and  said  unto  tho  chiefs   of  the  men  of  war  which  went  with  him,  Come  near,  put  your  feet 

upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.     And  they  came  near,  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them. 

25  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed  ;  be  strong  and  of  good  courage  :  for 

20  thus  shall  the   Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight.     And  afterward  Joshua 

smote  them   and  put  them  to  death,  and  hanged  them   on   five  trees  :  and  they  were  hanging 

27  upon  the   trees  until  the   evening.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  ihe 

sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and   they  took  them  down  off  tho  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the 

cave  wherein  they  had  hidden   themselves,  and   laid  great  stones  on  tho  mouth   of  the  cave, 

unto  this  very  day. 

Verses   28-39.  Conquest   and    destruction    of   Makkedah,    Libnah,    Lachish,   Gezer,  Eglon, 
Hebron,  and  Debir. 

40  So  Joshua  smote   all  the   land,  the  hill  country,  and  the   Sou(h,  and  the  lowland,  and   tho 
slopes,  and  all  their  kings  ;  he  left  none  remaining  :  but  he  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed, 

41  as  the   Lord,  the  God   of  Israel,  commanded.     And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh-barnea 

42  even'unto  Gaza,  and  all  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon.     And  all  these  kings  and 
their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  fought  for  Israel. 

4r!  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 


I .  The  name  Jerusalem  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Scriptures.  The  original  designa- 
tion of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  Side  n  (Gen. 
14  :  18  ;  Pa.  76  :  2),  as  it  was  called  in  the  time 
of  Melchizedek.     Bush. 

3.  The  places  here  named  were  probably  the 


most  important  cities  of  southern  Canaan,  and 
hence  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  nearest  royal 
city  to  Joshua's  host,  sends  to  them  for  a  union 
of  forces.  He  was  cut  off  from  all  the  northern 
kings  by  Joshua's  army.      Croshi/. 

7.  The  noble  disposition  of  Joshua,  besides 
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his  engagement,  will  not  let  him  forsake  his 
new  vnssnls.  Their  confidence  in  him  is  argu- 
ment enough  to  draw  him  into  the  field.  The 
greatest  obligation  to  a  good  mind  is  another's 
.trust.  H.)w  much  less  shall  our  trno  Joshua  fail 
the  confidence  of  our  faith  !  \\t>  may  bo  want- 
ing in  our  trust  ;  our  trust  can  never  want  suc- 
cess.    Up.  II. But  whj' needed  Joshua  to  put 

himself  and  his  men  so  much  to  the  stretch  ? 
Had  not  (i,)d  promised  him  that  without  fail  he 
would  ilel'ver  the  enemies  into  his  hand  ?  It  is  true 
he  had  ;  but  God's  promises  are  intended,  not 
to  slacken  and  supersede,  but  to  quicken  and 
encourage  our  endeavors.  Ho  that  believeth 
doth  not  make  haste  to  anticipate  providence, 
but  ttoth  make  haste  to  attend  it  with  a  diligent, 
not  a  distrustful  speed.     H. 

§.  And  tlio  IjOrd  said  unto  Joshua. 
More  correctly  "  for  the  Lord  had  said  ;"  as  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Joshua  undertook  this  ex- 
pedition hefore  ho  had  sought  counsel  of  God, 
and  received  the  encouragement  contained  in 
the  ensuing  words.  Without  some  such  encour- 
agement as  this,  Joshua  might  have  thought  that 
this  formidable  host  was  sent  against  him  and 
his  new  allies  as  a  .iudgment  upon  him  for  ne- 
gotiating an  unlawful  treaty.  The  verse  prop- 
erly falls  into  a  parenthesis.  1  have  delivered 
them  into  thy  hand.  The  usual  form  of  speech  to 
express  the  alisolute  certainty  of  a  future  event. 
Bnsh. 

9.  AH  ni^lit.  They  coulil  easily  reach 
Gibeon  (twelve  miles  from  Gilgal)  in  one  night. 

Croshy, Joshua  marches  all  night,  and  fights 

nil  day  for  the  Gibeonites.  If  his  very  Israel 
ites  had  been  in  danger,  ho  could  have  done  no 
more  :  God  and  his  Joshua  make  no  difference, 
betwixt  Gibeonites  Israelited  and  his  own  nat- 
ural people.  All  are  Israelites  whom  ho  hath 
taken  to  league.      Bp.  II. 

Came  upon  llicm  sudflciily.  When 
the  moment  came  Joshua  struck  ;  and  struck 
swift  and  hard.  The  plain  old  story  in  its  civil 
style  cared  not  to  paint  the  picture  for  us,  but 
contents  itself  with  the  simple  word  "  sudden- 
ly." The  five  kings  that  thought  to  make  but  a 
short  siege  of  Gibeon,  waited  only  for  the  morn  ; 
but  Joshua,  with  his  men  of  war,  "  went  up  all 
night  from  Gilgal  and  fell  upon  them  sudden- 
ly."  Such  slaughter  was  dealt  that  the  very 
elements  joined  in  as  if  in  contagious  sympathy, 
and  hailstones  hurled  from  the  mountain-tops 
8mote  the  routed  foe  ;  and  such  a  day's  work 
was  done  that  the  very  sun  and  moon  were  fain 
to  linger  that  they  might  see  it  through  !  Then 
too.  again,  weseehimwhen  all  those  kings  from 
the  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  came  ond 


pitched  together  against  him  by  the  waters  of 
Merom,  thinking  now  they  would  crush  him 
with  overpowering  force  ;  Joshua  goes  up  sud- 
denly against  them,  after  his  fashion  and  armies 
and  horses  and  chariots  and  cities  roll  down  as 
before  an  avenging  flame.     J.  L.  Cliamtjerluin. 

10,  II.  In  the  early  morning,  before  the  be 
sieger.4  could  have  heard  of  his  having  left  his 
camp  by  the  Jordan,  Joshua  and  his  soldiers, 
strong  in  the  assurance  given  b.v  God  that  "  not 
a  man  of  them  should  stand  before  him,"  burst 
on  the  unsuspecting  enemy  and  discomfit  them 
utterly.  The  huge  host — the  largest  Joshua  had 
yet  encountered- is  driven  before  him  up  the 
rocky  ascent  to  the  mountain  village  of  Beth- 
horon  the  ITpper.  In  headlong  flight  they  rush 
down  the  slippery  rocks  of  the  precipitous  de- 
scent that  leads  to  the  lower  village  of  the  same 
name — Beth-horon  the  Nether.  There  a  fierce 
tempest,  partial  as  the  sudden  storms  of  moun- 
tain regions  usually  are,  for  the  pursuers  were 
unharmed  by  it,  accompanied  with  hailstones 
of  prodigious  size,  bursts  on  the  fugitives,  and 
completes  their  discomfiture.  As  afterward 
against  Sisera,  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  them,"  and,  stricken  down  by  the  hand 
of  God,  "  they  were  more  which  died  with  hail- 
stones than  were  slain  by  the  sword.     E.  V. 

Between  the  two  Beth  borons  is  a  steep  pass, 
still  very  rocky  and  rough,  though  the  rock  has 
been  cut  away  in  many  places,  and  the  path 
formed  into  steps.  The  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  sea-coast 
lay  through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  accord- 
ingly both  the  Beth-horons  were  secured  by 
Solomon  with  strong  fortifications  ('2  Chron. 
8  :  5).  It  was  in  this  jiass  that  Judas  Macca- 
beus fell  suddenly  on  the  Syrians  and  routed 
them.  Here,  too,  the  Roman  army,  under  Ces- 
lius  Gallus,  after  being  driven  from  its  position 
before  Gibeon  by  an  impetuous  attack  of  the 
Jews  from  Jerusalem,  sustained  severe  lo.sses  in 
men  and  baggage  from  the  insurgents.     Espin. 

The  pass  of  Beth-horon  was  the  western  ac- 
cess, as  that  of  Jericho  was  the  eastern,  to  the 
hill  country  and  the  fastnesses  of  Central  Pal- 
estine. At  the  head  of  the  pass  stood  the  cities 
of  Mizpeh  and  Gibeon.  From  the  slaughter  by 
Joshua,  near  Gibeun,  the  Canaanites  fled  "  along 
the  way  that  (loelh  tip  to  Both-horon."  From 
thence  they  crossed  the  ridge  and  de.scended 
toward  the  west,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
Ihey  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the 
goinrj  doten  of  Beth-horon.  that  the  Lord  cast 
great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Aze- 
kah"  (verses  12,  11).  Down  the  same  pass,  too, 
David   drove  the  rhilistiues  (2  S.   5  :  2o,i.     It 
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was  the  scene  of  the  last  success  of  the  insur- 
gent Jews  over  the  Romans  just  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Ui)  the  same  puss  the 
Crusading  armies  advanced  under  llichurd 
CoBUi'-de-Lion.  Beth-lmron  (he  Upper  and  Beth- 
horon  the  Nether  have  survived  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  four  thousand  years,  and  the  same  names 
still  remain  in  Beit'ur  el-foka  and  Beit'ur  et- 
tahta  :  the  xipper  village  jierched  on  the  crest 
and  steep  side  of  the  hill,  the  lower  (et-tahta) 
on  a  low  hill,  farther  down  on  the  other  side  of 
(ho  jjass  ;  and  the  road  from  Gibeon  and  IJieh- 
iiiash  to  the  Philistine  Plain  sti'l  passes  by 
them. 

12.  Standing  on  (he  summit  of  tho  pass,  with 
Gibeon  behind  him,  J.ishua  laoked  down  the 
broad  green  vale  of  Ajalon,  as  it  unfolded  in 
the  distance  into  the  open  Plain  of  Sharon  and 
(he  wide  expanse  of  the  Meuiterraueau  beyand. 
The  sun  "  was  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"  for  it 
was  nonn-day,  the  moon  was  visible  above  the 
hailstorm  wliicb  came  driving  up  from  (he  west, 
when  Joshua  spake,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon."  H.  B.  T. The  Amorites  were  evi- 
dently making  for  their  citie'i,  Jarmuth,  La- 
chish,  and  Eglon,  far  away  on  (he  jilain  to  the 
south  ;  and  though  a  great  part  of  the  day  stdl 
remained,  yet  night  might  come  on  ere  the  Is- 
raelites could  overtake  them,  and  thus  favor 
their  escape — hence  Joshua's  remarkable  prayer 
and  coraiuand.     J.  L.  P. 

While  the  vanquished  Amorites  were  rushing 
in  wild  confusion  down  the  mountain  pass,  eager 
to  reach  their  strongholds  or  to  find  refuge  in 
the  rocky  fastnesses  with  which  the  district 
abounds,  Joshua,  gazing  down  on  them  from 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  apprehensive  lest 
the  day  should  prove  too  short  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work,  uttered  that  bold  apos- 
trophe, that  magnificent  venture  of  faith,  in 
which  the  servant  of  the  true  God  called  on  tho 
heavenly  bodies,  as  His  ministers,  to  stand  still 
and  aid  the  overthrow  of  their  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers.    E.  V. 

12-15.  Joshua's  impassioned  prayer  of  faith 
is  quoted  in  the  sacred  text  from  tho  "  Book  of 
Jasher,"  .apparently,  as  we  infer  from  2  B. 
1  :  IS,  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  connected 
with  the  sublimest  scenes  in  the  history  of  tho 
heroes  of"the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  instance 
the  quotation  begins,  as  we  take  it,  at  verse  12, 
and  ends  with  verse  15.  Thi sis  proved  by  the  iu- 
sertion  in  verse  15  of  a  notice,  which  in  (he  his- 
torical narrative  occurs  only  in  verse  43.  For 
it  is  evident  that  Joshua  did  not  return  to  Gilgal 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Gibeon  (verso  21), 
7 


but  pursued  the  war,  as  described  in  the  rest  of 
ch.  10,  till  the  whole  south  of  Palestiue  was  re- 
duced. Thus  veises  12-15  are  a  iinotaiion  from 
'the  Book  of  the  Pious,  '  inserted  within  tho 
Book  of  Joshua,  the  narrative  of  which  is  ro- 
sumeil  iu  verse  IG.     X.  E. 

The  geographical  localities  named  concur  with 
the  facts  stated  to  show  (hat  it  was  during  tho 
morning  hours  of  tho  day,  and  not  towaid  (ho 
evening  hours,  that  (he  sun  and  moou  were  ar. 
rested  in  (heir  course  by  (his  miracle.  The  di- 
rection of  this  flight  and  pursuit  was  westward. 
Joshua  had  passed  the  highlands  on  which 
Gibeon  stood,  so  (hat  Gibeon  lay  eastward  from 
his  point  ;  while  the  valley  of  Ajalon  was  still 
some  distance  in  the  west.  The  sun  had  risen 
above  Gibeon,  perhaps  nearly  half  way  to  his 
meridian,  so  that  it  stood  still  "  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  i.e.  coming  near  the  middle  of  its  diurnal 
circuit  in  the  heavens  ;  while  the  moon,  some- 
what past  (ho  full,  hung  over  the  vallej'  of  Aja- 
lon.'    11   C. It  is  well  known  now,  that  tho 

sun  and  moon  are  so  closely  associated  that  tho 
staying  of  the  one  implies  the  staying  of  the 
other  ;  butnot  tiUafterlong  ages  was  their  con- 
nection revealed  by  astronomy.  While  in  other 
books  called  "  sacred,"  the  strangest  mistakes 
are  mado  as  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  their  exact 
relation  is  in  (his  early  narradve  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged. The  sun,  it  is  true,  is  related  to 
other  planets  in  our  system  ;  but  in  this  inci- 
dent the  earth  is  the  standpoint,  and  therefore 
appropriately  are  the  moon  and  the  earth  con- 
joined. The  sun  visibly  arrested  in  the  heavens, 
was  all  that  was  essential  for  the  leader  of  tho 
Israelites  ;  yet  (he  collateral  fact  is  announced 
— tho  moon  staying  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
Fra»er. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  as  in  those 
early  ages  men  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
tho  modern  discoveries  in  astronomy,  it  was  un- 
avoidably necessary  that  the  event  should  bo 
described  according  to  the  knowledge  which  then 
obtained.  When  God  directed  Joshua  to  record 
this  miracle,  he  did  not  direct  him  to  record  it 
in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  true  astronomy  ; 
because  if  he  had  done  so,  unless  he  inspired 
(he  world  at  the  same  time  with  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy,  the  account  would  rather 
have  tended  to  raise  among  those  who  read  it 
and  heard  of  it,  disputes  and  "  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called,"  than  have  promoted 
(he  great  ends  of  religion  intended  by  it.      Shuck- 

fiird. It  had  been  unreasonable  at  that  time 

to  think  of  astronomy,  or  of  the  errors  of  sight  ; 
for  if  any  one  had  told  him  that  (he  sun  could 
not  really  moste  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  but  only 
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SECTION  212.     BATTLE  OF  BETIinORON. 


in  relation  to  sense,  woulil  not  Josbna  have  an- 
BWereil  tbat  his  one  desire  was  that  the  day 
inil^ht  l>e  prolonged,  80  it  were  by  any  means 
whatever?     Kepler. 

Oljserversot  the  scene  of  the  battle  are  struck 
with  the  admirable  precision  ot  the  Scriptnro 
narrative  in  its  topographical  details.  The 
langiiaf;e  marks  the  first  slarje  of  the  flight  of  the 
Amiirites— from  before  Gibeon  toward  Beth- 
horon—as  upwtrd.  This,  doubtless,  was  the 
ntage  between  Gibeon  aad  the  summit-ridge,  a 
mile  or  two  westward  of  the  town.  Having 
passed  this  ridge  their  way  would  be  downward, 
and  from  Beth-horon  when  they  reached  it 
would  be  rapidly  downward,  over  frightful 
steeps  pust  lower  Beth  horon  till  the  plain  bo. 
low  was  reached.  This  .scconJ  s'aije  of  the  flight 
ii  also  clearly  marked  in  the  narrative.  The 
language  is  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled 
and  were  in  the  'johiij  doron  to  Beth-hornn,  thnt 
the  Tjord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven 
upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  Diey  died.  In 
this  second  stage  of  the  flight,  the  Amoritesdis. 
tanced  their  pur.suers,  already  wearied  with  (ho 
previous  long  march  and  hot  fighting  Yet 
this,  through  a  special  providence,  resulted  in 
the  Israelites'  advantage.  For  the  clouds  of  a 
sudden  storm  were  now  seen  darkening  tho 
plain  below,  and  rolling  inward  from  the  sea 
toward  the  mountains.  The  fugitives  rushed 
into  the  bosom  of  this  stonn,  with  its  descend- 
ing and  destructive  hail,  while  the  tardy  Israel- 
ites avoided  it.  The  victory  of  God's  people, 
had  it  ended  just  here,  would  have  been  what 
we  call  a  brilliant  one.  But  how  many  brilliant 
victories  are  indecisive  of  the  cause  for  which 
war  is  waged  !  Must  not  Joshua  have  agonized 
in  spirit  as  he  beheld  the  quickening  pace  of 
the  fugitive  Amorites  and  the  slackening  jiace 
of  his  own  troops,  lest  tho  decisive  results  of 
victory  were  about  to  elude  his  grasp?  How 
many  a  victorious  general  has  longed  for  only 
an  hour  or  two  more  of  daylight,  that  he  might 
reap  the  fruits  ot  victory  !  IIow  many  a  beaten 
general  has  longed  for  the  coming  of  night,  to 
save  him  from  utter  rout  and  destruction  !  On 
the  afternoon  of  Waterloo,  tho  Prussian  forces 
not  having  yet  come  upon  Iho  ground,  and  tho 
lines  ot  tho  British  having  become  thin  and 
wavering  from  the  repeated  and  fiery  onsets  of 
tlie  French,  Wellington,  wiping  the  bead-drops 
of  agony  from  his  brow,  sighed  for  "Night — 
night,  or  Blikber  ! "  Nay,  two  years  before  the 
deslruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus -as  wo  read 
in  Josephns— the  Iloman  army,  Tinder  Cestins 
Gallns,  having  been  repulsed  from  the  sacred 
city  by  the  Jews   and  fleeing  with  frightful  loss 


past  Gibeon  down  this  identical  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  was  saved  from  complete  destruction 
only  by  tho  coming  of  night.  How  wholly  nat- 
ural, then,  for  Joshua  intensely  to  desire  that 
the  coming  of  night  should  bo  defen-ed,  giving 
time  for  his  army  to  overtake  and  make  an  end 
of  their  adversaries  !  How  every  way  urgent 
was  Iho  occasion  for  that  sublime  prayer — nay, 
fjr  that  awful  command  of  Joshua,  uttered  as  in 
(Jod's  name— that  the  sun  should  pause  in  tho 
heavens  until  the  victory  of  God's  people 
should  be  completed  !     N.  0.  B. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  lights  ot  lieavcn  were 
the  deities  at  that  time  worshipped  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan  ;  but  the  Israelites  were  the 
servants  of  the  true  God,  by  whose  command 
and  under  whose  protection  they  were  to  war 
against  these  nations  and  their  gods  ;  and  what 
greater  demonstration  could  be  given  of  the 
power  of  their  God  to  support  them,  and  of  the 
inability  of  the  f.dse  deities  ot  tho  Canaanites 
to  assist  their  worshippers,  than  to  see  that  the 
God  of  Israel  could  cause  these  to  contribute  to, 
instead  of  preventing  the  ruin  that  was  coming 
on  those  who  served  them.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  Jo.shna  should,  without  a  special  intima- 
tion from  heaven,  have  addressed  to  God  the 
prayer  concerning  the  sun  and  moon  ;  for  of 
how  great  extravagance  would  he  have  been 
proved  guilty,  if  no  effect  had  followed  from  his 
prayer  ?  Unquestionably  the  same  Lord  who 
spake  unto  him  before  tho  battle,  who  bade  him 
not  fear  the  armies  of  the  Canaanite.s,  who  as- 
sured him  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stand 
before  him,  directed  him  to  ask  for  this  won- 
derful miracle  ;  and  in  granting  what  he  had 
asked  for  gave  a  full  testimony,  both  to  the  Is- 
raelites and  their  enemies,  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  but  idols  ;  and  that  it  is  the  Lord 
that  made  and  thatruleth  in  tho  heaven.  Shuck- 
ford. 

It  was  not  Joshua  but  his  f.iith  that  did  this  ; 
not  by  way  ot  precept,  but  of  prayer  ;  if  I  nuiy 
not  say,  that  tho  request  of  a  faithful  man  com- 
mands.  God's  glory  was  that  which  Joshua 
aimed  at  :  he  knew  that  all  the  world  must  needs 
be  witnesses  of  that,  which  the  eye  of  the  world 
stood  still  to  see.  What  is  there  that  God  can- 
not do?  And  what  is  there  which  God  can  do, 
that  faith  cannot  do  ?     lip.  If. 

13.  On  the  expression  in  our  English  Bible, 
"  And  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day."  Professor  Bush,  who  forty  years  ago  wa< 
considered  the  finest  Heljrew  scholar  in  .\merica, 
writes:  "This  should  bo  '  hasted  not  to  go 
down  a.?  at  the  pirfed  day'  -i.f.,  as  it  naturally 
does  whc:i  tho  day  \i  finished,  when  tho  ordi- 
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nary  space  of  a  clay  has  elapsed.  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  force  of  the  original.  One 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  upon  turn- 
ing to  the  original  of  Ex.  ;U  :  18  ;  De.  16  :  C  ; 
24  :  13  ;  P.-i.  73  ;  19,  will  find  ample  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  interpretiition.  The  mean- 
ing, as  we  understand  it,  is  not  that  the  day 
■was  miraculously  lengthened  out  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  hour.s,  or  another  ■whole  daj',  but  sim- 
ply that  when  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  day 
was  completed,  the  sun  still  delayed  his  setting, 
but  for  how  long  a  time  we  are  not  informed  ; 
long  enough,  we  may  presume,  for  fully  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  which  the  miracle  was 
granted. "  Thus  much  toward  a  correct  render- 
ing of  the  Bible  record.  Let  us  next  translate 
this  record  into  the  language  of  science.  Within 
the  present  century  scientists  have  learned  that 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  uiDon  its  axis  is  not 
the  only  means  by  which  a  body  like  the  sun 
may  be,  in  appearance,  raised  above  the  hori- 
zon. What  is  termed  mirage,  caused  by  the 
coming  in  of  a  dense  stratum  of  air  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  earth's  surface,  will  produce 
this  same  effect.  "  The  particular  form  of  mir- 
age known  as  looming  consists  in  an  excessive 
apparent  elevation  of  the  object.  A  most  re- 
markable case  of  this  sort  occurred  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1798,  at  Hastings.  From  this  place  the 
French  coast  is  fifty  miles  distant  ;  yet  from 
the  seaside  the  whole  coast  of  France  from 
Calais  to  near  Dieppe  was  distinctly  visible,  and 
continued  so  for  three  hours."  (Chambers's 
Eiicy.)  Iq  the  summer  of  1856  the  writer  wit- 
nessed a  mirage  on  Lake  Michigan,  by  which 
the  Manitou  Islands,  some  twenty  miles  distant 
trom  his  point  of  observation,  were  raised,  in 
appearance,  thirty  degrees  or  two  hours  above 
the  horizon.  Knowing  these  facts,  were  I  to 
attempt  to  translate  the  record  of  Joshua's  mir- 
acle into  the  language  of  science,  I  would  not 
write,  So  the  earth  stopped  in  its  revolution 
upon  its  axis,  but  so  the  Lord  catised  a  mirage 
by  which  the  sun  and  moon  were  made  to  re- 
main for  a  season,  in  appearance,  above  the 
horizon  ;  and  thus  lengthened  out  the  day,  for 
the  Lord  fought  for  Israel.  This  interpretation 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  truly  miraculous 
character  of  the  event  recorded  ;  but  it  does  ex- 
plain a  particular  recorded,  otherwise  inexplic- 
able—viz. :  that  the  moon  as  well  as  the  sun  re- 
mained above  the  horizon  ;  and  it  effectually 
answers  the  cavils  (1)  that  this  remarkable  day 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  Chaldean  or  Egyptian 
astronomers,  inasmuch  as  a  lengthening  of  the 
day  produced  in  this  way  would  not  extend 
many  miles   from  its   centre  at  Gibeon  ;  and  (2) 


the  stupendous  character  of  the  event  disap- 
l)ears,  and  the  miracle  takes  its  place  naturallj- 
in  the  class  of  miiacles  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.     Armslrong. 

It  answers  all  the  conditions  of  the  question 
—  while  it  remains  a  most  stupendous  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  in  that  day  when 
"  he  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man,"  to  sup- 
pose that  the  lUjhl  was  supernaturally  prolonged, 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  of  re- 
fraction and  reflection,  by  which  the  sun's  disc 
is  ordinarily  seen  above  the  horizon  some  time 
after  he  has  really  sunk  below  it.  He  who 
created  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  established 
the  laws  which  transmit  their  light,  could  at 
this  time  so  have  altered  the  medium  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  passed  as  to  render  it  vis- 
ible above  the  horizon  long  after  it  would,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  have  disappeared. 
This,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Israelites, 
would  have  had  all  the  visible  effects  of  staying 
the  career  of  the  sun  ;  and  to  ours,  that  of  ar- 
resting the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  the  sacred  text  requires — all  that 
Joshua  required— all  that  we  need  require. 

Tlio  Israelites  acted  upon  the  distinct  com- 
mission which  they  received,  and  which  was  at- 
tested by  the  miracles  which  attended  their  ca- 
reer. The  jjassage  through  the  Ked  Sea  and 
through  the  Jordan — the  miraculous  overthrow 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho — the  hailstones  at  CJibeon, 
which,  without  touching  the  Israelites,  slew 
more  of  their  enemies  than  the  sword— and  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  likened 
to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  the  moon — 
were  all  so  many  proofs  of  their  commission, 
and  of  the  authority  by  which  they  acted.  That 
authority  and  commi.ssion  was  attested  by  tho 
belief  of  the  very  enemies  against  whom  they 
warred,  and  who  were  very  far  from  thinking 
that  they  had  mistaken  a  fancy  of  their  own  for 
a  Divine  commission.  They  found  it  all  too 
real.     Kii. 

To  the  friends  of  the  Bible  the  appearance  of 
miracles  in  this  portion  of  the  history  should  be 
particularly  welcome.  For  it  is  only  on  the  un- 
derstanding, that  the  Israelites,  in  conquering 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  exterminating  its  peo- 
ple, were  the  instruments  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  were  but  acting  clearly  on  a  divine  com- 
mission—just  as  the  magistrate  acts  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  for  high  crime — that  we  can 
justify  the  extreme  severity  of  their  procedure. 
But  thus  acting,  we  can  see  how  their  procedure 
was  justifiable.  Thus  the  miracles  attending 
this  portion  of  the  history  are  evidences  to  us, 
as  they  were  to  tho  Israelites  themselves,   of 
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their  divine  commission.  And  was  there  nut  a 
vioral  reftson  existing  of  sufficient  importance 
f  )r  the  grandest  and  fiirthest-reachiug  miracle 
on  thntdiiy  when  .loshun  i)ade  the  sun  and  moon 
pause  in  their  Hight  ?  The  Israelites,  insigniQ- 
cant  in  themselves,  were  the  people  chosen  of 
God  for  the  ac-complishment  of  Ilis  great  pur- 
pose of  human  redemption.  They  had  now 
come  to  occupy  the  land  covenanted  t )  them  of 
God  hundreds  of  years  bef  jre,  ia  which  they 
should  receive  and  preserve  the  oracles  of  God, 
in  which  thoy  should  maintain  God's  prescribed 
worship  until  Shiloh  should  come — until  the 
Son  of  God  should  be  born  among  them,  the 
world's  Uedeemer.  And  now  the  hour  critical 
in  all  these  high  relations  liad  struck.  On  the 
full  success  of  that  blow  under  which  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  His  church  were  reeling 
from  before  Gibeon,  God's  honor  and  man's 
salvation  were  in  a  high  sense  suspended,  and 
it  seemed  only  fit  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
mute  creatures  of  God,  should  lend  tlieir  might- 
iest aid  for  its  attainment.  For  the  sake  of  His 
church — for  the  fulfilment  of  His  counsels  of 
mercy  for  man's  salvation — God  is  ready  to  put 
forth  His  mightiest  power.  For  the  sake  of  His 
church,  the  Son  of  God  exiled  Himself  from 
Jieaven  and  was  clothed  in  the  garments  of  hu- 
man flesh.  By  means  of  His  church,  God  will 
make  kuown  to  a  wondering  universe — "to 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places' ' 
— His  own  "  manifold  wisdom."  Our  little 
globe — a  dim  speck  amid  the  glowing  worlds  of 
night— is  yet,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  the 
"  Thormopyho  of  the  universe,"  where  Good 
and  Evil  fight  out  tbeirlast  long  battle.  And  it 
seems  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  mighty  mag- 
nitude and  grand  proportion  of  thiug-i,  that  in 
the  day  of  Israel's  agony  and  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  great  struggle,  Joshua  should  have 
prayed  as  he  did,  and  that  his  prayer  was  an- 
swered and  the  sun  refused  to  go  down  until  he 
had  witnessed  the  victory  for  God  complete. 
N.  C.  B. 

God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  .Joshua.  Once 
more  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  daylight  was 
miraculously  protracted  till  Israel  was  avenged 
of  its  enemies.  Onward  rolled  the  tide  of  fugi- 
tives, hotly  pursued  by  Israel,  through  the  pass 
of  Nether  Beth  horon  to  Azekah,  and  thence  t» 
Makkedah.  Here  tidings  were  brought  to 
Joshua,  that  the  five  kings  had  hid  themselves 
in  one  of  the  caves  with  which  that  district 
abounds.  But  Joshua  would  not  be  diverted 
from  his  object.  Ha  ordered  large  stones  to  be 
rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  its  entrance 
to  be  guarded  by  armed  men,  while  the  rest  of 


the  army  followed  the  enemy  and  smote  their 
"rearguard."  Only  broken  remnants  of  the 
fugitives  found  shelter  in  the  "  fenced  cities." 
A.  E. 

14.  Before  the  prolonged  day  closed  in,  and 
the  shadows  of  evening  fell  on  "  the  Valley  of 
Gazelles,"  God's  promise  had  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  Not  a  man  of  the  enemies  had  stood 
before  Joshua  ;  all  had  been  delivered  into  his 
hand.  Long  and  deservedly  did  the  marvels  of 
that  day — a  day  which,  at  one  sudden  blow, 
secured  the  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
to  Israel— remain  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
the  nation.  "There  wjis  no  day  like  that  be 
fore  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man  :  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Is- 
rael."    E.  V. 

17,  21.  The  identification  by  Professor  Pal- 
mer of  the  village  of  El  Mughar  (i.e.,  ike  Cave) 
with  Makkedah  is  most  important,  and  shows 
how  much  may  still  be  done  in  Biblical  topog- 
raphy. It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  west  of  the 
road  from  Ashdod  to  Ekron,  which  passes 
through  a  little  valley  ;  and  on  the  east  sidj 
stands  Ghuderah.  Sir  G.  Grove  had  already 
pointed  out,  from  the  history  of  Joshua,  that  in 
this  district  Makkedah  must  be  looked  for. 
The  caves,  from  which  it  takes  its  modern  name, 
have  not  yet  been  explored.  Tho  Cave  of  Mak. 
kedah  is  forever  linked  with  the  memories  of 
the  first  great  victory  of  Joshua — the  battle  of 
Beth-horon,  before  referred  to — which  gave  Is- 
rael the  whole  Amorite  district  of  the  south. 
The  cave  must  have  been  a  well-known  one,  and 
outside  the  city.  To  it  the  five  kings  fled  after 
their  utter  rout.      TrUtrmn. 

Makkedah  was  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Philistia,  far  to  the  south  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  of  Ajalon.  It  was  over  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  ridge  west  of  Gibeon,  by  tho 

route  taken.     N.  C.  B. It  is  impossible  not 

to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agreement  between 
the  recorded  history  and  the  natural  geography 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  To  find 
a  marked  correspondence  between  tho  scenes  of 
the  Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  events  of  tho 
Israelite  wanderings  is  not  much,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  certainly  soaiething  toward  a  jiroof  of  tho 
truth  of  tho  whole  narrative.  Tho  delaileil  har- 
mony between  the  life  of  Joshua  and  the  various 
scenes  of  his  battles  is  a  slight  but  true  indica- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  not  with  shadows,  but 
with  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  not  usually  found  in  fables,  least  of 

all  in  fables  of  Eastern  origin.      Slanlet/. Tho 

geography  of  Palestine,  as  wo  find  it  to-day,  is 
the  strongest  testimony  of  the  truth  of  that  his- 
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tory  which  purports  to  emanate  Ihenco.  The 
natural  scenery  of  Palestine  speaks  in  but  one 
voice  in  favor  of  the  Bible  ;  every  word  of  the 
sacred  narrative  receives  its  best  interpretation 
by  being  studied  in  connection  with  the  place 
where  it  was  recorded.  No  one  can  trace  with- 
out joy  and  wonder  the  verification  which  geog- 
raphy pays  to  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land. 
liiller. 

21.  The  original  is  very  express  that  ho<  on« 
single  Israelite  was  harmed  either  by  word  or 
weapon.  So  complete,  so  superhuman,  so  glori- 
ous was  the  victory.      Hash. 

27.  Israel  saw  these  mouarchs,  whose  names 
liad  inspired  such  dread,  grovelling  in  the  dust 
liefore  the  conqueror.  The  chief  warriors  were 
bidden  to  approach,  and,  as  a  token  of  complete 
overthrow,  plant  their  feet  on  tho  necks  of  the 
prostrate  kings.  "  As  these  captive  kings  hiy 
powerless  before  them,  trodden  beneath  their 
feet,  so  would  all  their  enemies  who  should  make 
war  upon  them  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  Lord." 
They  were  then  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
hung,  each  on  its  own  tree,  till  the  evening, 
when  they  were  taken  down  and  "  cast  into  the 
cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid, "  the  door  of 
which  was  once  more  closed  by  the  same  huge 
stones.  The  kings'  prison-house  became  their 
sepulchre.     E.  V. 

The  battle  of  Beth-horon  or  Gibeon  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  military  engagements 
which  belong  equally  to  Ecclesiastical  and  to 
Civil  History — which  have  decided  equally  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church.  The 
roll  will  be  complete  if  to  (his  we  add  two  or 
three  more  which  we  shall  encounter  inthe  Jew- 
ish History  ;  and,  in  later  times,  tlie  battle  of 
tlie  llilvian  Bridge,  which  involved  the  fall  of 
Pagauism  ;  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  which  sealed 
the  fall  of  Arianism  ;  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which 
secured  the  rise  of  Mahometanism  in  Asia  ; 
(he  battle  of  Tours,  which  checked  the  spread 
of    Mtthometanism    in    Western   Europe  ;   the 


battle  of  Lepanto,  which  checked  it  in  Eastern 
Europe  ;  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  which  determined 
the  balance  of  power  between  Koman  Catho- 
licism and  Protestanism  in  Germany.  <S/aii- 
ley. 

2§.  Flushed  with  triumph,  the  warriors 
stormed  the  city  of  Makkedah  itself  and  put  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Makkedah  was  thus  the 
first  city  captured  after  the  fall  of  Jericho  ;  nor 
does  the  place  again  occur  in  history.     H.  B.  T. 

Joshua    contented     himself    with    taking, 

demolishing,  and  burning  those  cities,  but  did 
not  garrison  any  of  them  for  fear  of  weakening 
his  army.  The  scattered  Canaanites  in  several 
instances  no  doubt  took  advantage  of  this,  re- 
turned, repeopled,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
Hence  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  conquer 
them  a  second  time. 

42.  At  one  lillic.  Heb.  "  at  one  turn,  or 
stroke  ;"  i.e.  in  one  uninterrupted  course  of  vig- 
orous action  ;  as  we  should  say,  in  one  cam- 
paign. The  leading  idea  is  that  from  the  time 
Joshua  entered  upon  this  career  of  victories 
till  it  was  closed  there  was  no  intermission,  no 
cessation.  Because  llie  Lord  foii^^ht 
for  Israel.  This  clause  is  introduced  in 
order  to  give  credibility  to  the  foregoing  narra- 
tive. Viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  re- 
sult of  omnipotence,  such  a  tide  of  victories 
would  naturally  stagger  all  belief.     Bush. 

With  characteristic  promptitade  Joshua  pur- 
sued his  success.  City  after  city  fell,  tribe  after 
tribe  was  exterminated  in  rapid  succession.  Of 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron, 
Debir,  the  brief  and  stern  record  is  the  same  : 
"  He  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed 
all  (hat  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded. All  these  kings  and  their  land  did 
Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  (he  Lord  God 
fought  for  Israel.' '  Southern  Palestine  was  now 
conquered,  the  work  immediately  before  Joshua 
was  completed,  and  once  more  Joshua  and  all 
Israel  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal.     E.  V. 
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CONQUEST  OP  NORTHERN  CANAAN.     RECAPITULATION  OF  KINGS  AND  TERRITORY. 

Joshua.  11  :  1-23  ;    12  :  1-24. 

Ill   And  it  came  to  pass,  when   Jabin   king  of  Hazor  heard  thereof,  that  he  sent  to  Jobab 

2  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shimron.  and  to  the  king  of  .\chslia])h,  and  to  the  kings  (hat 

were  on  the  north,  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the  Arabah  south  of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the  low- 
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3  land,  and  in  the  heights  of  Dor  on  the  west,  to  the  Canaanito  on  the  cast  and  on  the  west,  and 
the   Amorite,  inul  the   Hittite,  iinil  the  I'erizzitc,  and  the  Jebusite  iu  the  hill  country,  and  the 

4  Hivite  under  Heruion  in  the  laud  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and  uU  their  hosts  with 
them,  much  in'oplu,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and 

5  chariots  very  many.     And  all  these  kings  met  together  ;  and  they  came  and  pitched  together  at 

6  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  with  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not  afraid  be- 
cause of  them  :  for  to-morrow  at  this  time  will  I  deliver  tbem  up  all  slain  before  Israel  :  thou 

7  shiilt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots  with  fire.     So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  peo- 

8  pie  of  war  with  him,  against  them  by  the  waters  of  Merom  suddenly,  and  fell  upon  them.  And 
the  Loun  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them,  and  chased  them  unt ) 
groat  Zidon,  and   unto   Misrephoth-miiim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  llizpeh  eastward  ;  and  they 

9  smote  them,  until  they  left  them  none  remaining.  And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Loud 
bade  him  ;  ho  houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 

10  And  Joshua  turned  back  at  that  time,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king  thereof  with  the 

11  sword  :  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms.  And  they  smote  all  the 
80uls_  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly  destroying  them  :  there  was  none 

12  left  that  breathed  :  and  ho  burnt  Hazor  with  fire.  And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all 
the  kingj  of  them,  did  Joshua  take,  and  he  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly 

13  destroyed  them  ;  as  Mo.ses  the  servant  of  the  Lokd  commanded.  But  as  for  the  cities  that 
Btood  on  their  mounds,  Israel    burned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only  ;  that  did  Joshua  burn. 

It  And  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto 
themselves  ;  but  every  man  they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed 

15  them,  neither  left  they  any  that  bieatbed.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  so 
did  Moses  command  Joshua  :  and  so  did  Joshua  ;  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the  LoBO 
commanded  Moses. 

16  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hill  country,  and  all  the  South,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  the  lowland,  and  the  .\rabah,  and  the  hill  country  of  Israel,  and  the  lowland  of  the  same  ; 

17  from  mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal  gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 

18  mount  Hernion  :  and  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  put  them  to  death.     Joshua 

19  made  war  a  long  time  with  all   those  kings.     There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the 

20  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  :  they  took  all  in  battle.  For  it 
was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  to  come  against  Lsrael  in  battle,  that  he  might  utterly 
destroy  them,  that  they  might  have  no  favor,  but  that  he  might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Moses. 

21  And  Joshua  came  at  that  time,  and  out  off  the  Anakim  from  the  hill  countrj-,  from  Hebron, 
from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  hill  country 

22  of  Israel  :  Joshua  utterly  destroyed  them  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the  Anakim 
left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel  :  only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  .\shdod,  did  some  re- 

23  main.  So  Jo.shua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  spake  iinto  Moses  ;  nnd 
Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.  And 
the  land  had  rest  from  war. 

12  1  Now  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed 
their  land  beyond  Jordan  toward  the  sunrising.  from  the  valley  of  .\rnon  unto  mount  Hermon, 

2  and  all  the  Arabah  eastward  :  Sihon  king  of  the  .\morites,  who  dwelt  iu  Heshbon,  and  ruled 
from  Aroer,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Arnon,  and  the  cily  thai  ii  in  the  middle  of  the 

3  valley,  and  halPGilead,  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  the  border  of  the  children  of  Animon  ;  ond 
the  Arabah  unto  the  sea  of  Chinneroth,  eastward,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  .Arabah,  even  the  Salt 

4  Sea,  eastward,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth  ;  and  on  the  south,  under  the  slopes  of  Pi.sgnh  :  and 
the  border  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim,  who  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and 

5  at  Edrei,  and  ruled  in  mount  Hermon,  and  in  Salecah,  and  in  all  Hashan.  unto  the  border  of 
the  Geshurites   and   the  Mnacatbites,  ami   half   Gilead,  the   border  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshlion. 

6  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Loud  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  :  and  Mo.ses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land  whom  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote  beyond 
Jordan  westward,  from  Baal  gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  mount  Hahik,  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir  ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession  according  to  their  di- 
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8  visions  ;  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the  lowland,  anil  in  the  Arabah,  and  in  the  slopes,  and  in 
the  wilderness,  ami  in  the  South  ;  the  Hittite,  the  Auiorite,  and  tlie  Canaauite,  the  Perizzite, 

9  the  Hivite,  und  tUe  Jebusite  :  the  king  of  Jericho,  one;  the  king  of  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth  el, 
10,  11  one  ;  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  one  ;  tbe  king  of  Hebron,  one  ;  the  king  of  Jarmulh,  one  ;  Ihe 
12,  13  king  of  Lachish,  one  ;  the  king  of  Eglon,  one  ;  the  king  of  Gezer,  one  ;  the  king  of  Debir, 
14,  15  one  ;  the  king  of  Geder,  one  ;  the  king  of  Hormab,  one  ;  the  king  of  Arad,  one  ;  the  king  ut 
IG  Libnab,  one  ;  the  king  of  Adullam,  one  ;  the  king  of  Makkedah.  one  ;  the  king  of  Beth-el, 
17,  18  one  ;  the  king  of  Tappuah,  one  ;  the  king  of  Hepher.  one  ;  the  king  of  Aphek.  one  ;  the 
19,  20  king  of  Lassharon,  one  ;  the  king  of  JIadon,  one  ;  the  king  of  Hazor,  one  :  the  king  of  Shim- 
21  ron-uieron,  one  ;  the  king  of  Aohshaph,  one  ;  the  king  of  Taanach,  one  :  the  king  uf  Jlegiddo, 
22,23  one:  the  kingof  Kedesh,  one  ;  the  kingof  Jokneani  in  Carmel,  one  ;  the  king  of  Dor  in  the 
24  height  of  Dor,  one  ;  the  king  of  Goiim  in  Gilgal,  one  ;  tbe  king  of  Tirzah,  one  :  all  the  kinga 

thirty  and  one. 


Canaan  was  virtually  subdued  before  the  arms 
of  Joshua  in  two  great  decisive  battles  ;  the 
first  against  five  confederate  kings  of  Southern 
Palestine  (ch.  10)  ;  the  second,  against  a  similar 
but  larger  coulederation  of  the  petty  kingdoms 

of  Northern  Palestine  (ch.  11),     H.  C. Apow, 

erful  confederacy  was  formed,  embracing  all  the 
tribes  that   had   not  yet  fallen  before  Joshua. 

E.  V. King  Jabin,  of  Ilazor  -  far  to  the  north 

— headed  this  new  confederacy.  He  issued  a 
call  to  various  kings  and  peoples — to  those  on 
the  north,  even  beyond  the  Lebanon  Mountains 
— to  tho.se  on  the  .s'Ouf/i,  "  in  the  Arabah  south 
of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the  lowland,  and  in  the 
heights  of  Dor  on  the  west  ;"  that  is,  of  the 
plains  of  Jezreel  and  Megiddo,  tbe  Arabah  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  across  to  the  iledi  terranean 
Sea  below  Carmel  — aiso  to  those  on  the  eaal, 
"  the  Hivite  under  Hernion,  in  the  land  of  Miz- 
peh" — and  to  those  directly  wpsI,  down  on  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia.  In  answer  to  this  call,  the 
fighting-men  of  the  whole  region  flocked  together 
into  a  set  place.  The  kings  "went  out,  they 
and  all  their  hosts  with  them  came  and  pitched 
together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against 
Israel."  Lake  Merom  — the  modern  Huleh--a 
iozen  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  a 
considerable  l>ody  of  water,  tlie  deeper  central 
part  being  about  four  miles  long  by  three  and  a 
half  wide.  Around  it  are  extensive  marshes  and 
])lains.  Pridiably  the  level  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood led  to  its  being  selected  by  the  contt-d- 
erates  for  an  engagement,  since  here  they  wovild 
have  opportunity  for  manoeuvring  their  horses 
and  chariots,  on  which  they  appear  to  have 
chiefly  relied.  Horses  and  chariots  do  not  seem 
to  have"heen  encountered  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  previous  campaign.  These  could  not  be 
effectively  used  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Judea.  Doubtless  the  Israelites  had  a  special 
dread  of  them,  and  hence  God's  promise  of  suc- 
cess against  the  new  confederacy,  given  to 
Joshna  on  the  eve  of  battle,  included  a  distinct 


reference  to  them.  The  language  is  ;  "  Bo  not 
afraid  of  them"' — of  the  busts  of  the  new  c.mi- 
biualion — "  for  to-morrow,  about  this  time,  wid 
I  deliver  them  up  all  slain  before  Israel  :  thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots 
with  tire."  No  details  concerning  this  victory 
are  recorded.  Joshua  and  bis  forces  fell  siul- 
denly  upon  their  enemies,  and  "  the  Lord  de- 
livertd  ihem  into  the  hand  of  Israel."  To  ihe 
east — into  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Herinon,  ami 
to  the  west — down  upon  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  across  to  the  great  and  strong  maritime  city 
of  Sidon,  the  beaten  allies  fled.  It  is  specially 
declared  that  Jo.shua  hamstrung  the  captured 
war-horses  and  burnt  the  chariots,  according  to 
the  divine  command.     N.  C.  B. 

3.  These  nations  were  thus  distributed  : 
"  The  Hittites,"  or  sons  of  Heth,  "  the  Periz- 
zites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  ;"  "  the  Canaanites"  dwelt  in  the 
midland,  "  by  the  sea."  westward,  and  "  by  the 
coast  of  Jordan,"  eastward  ;  and  "  the  Hivites" 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  under  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Gilead,  northward.      Ilnlea. 

5-7.  The  highland  plateau  west  of  the 
Waters  nf  Mer-  m  has  alwaj's  been  fertile  and  well 
peopled,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  Canaanitish 
power  in  the  north  before  and  after  the  conquest 
by  Joshua.  From  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  G.d- 
ilee  to  the  Waters  of  Merom,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  ten  miles,  the  course  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  through  a  rich  but  deserted  plain,  shut 
in,  RS  elsewhere  in  its  course,  by  the  enclosing 
ranges.  There  are  many  mounds  in  this  plain, 
marking  the  site  of  perished  villages,  but  not 
one  inhabited,  though  here  and  there  the  wat- 
tled huts  of  the  stationary  Arabs  or  the  black 
tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  may  be  seen.  But 
the  lofty  plateau  which  faces  the  little  Lake  of 
Huleh,  the  Wdlers  of  Mrmm,  on  the  west  side, 
is  full  of  ruins,  many  of  which  recall  Scripture 
names.  The  hills  descend  precipitously,  and 
the  ruins  are  crowded  near  their  brow.     Merom 
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is  only  meDtionoJ  in  the  Biblo  ns  tho  scene  of 
the  greut  biilUe  m  which  Joshiiii  iiUerly  broke 
the  power  of  Jiibiii,  King  of  Ilizor,  antl  tho  con- 
ftilernte  t'.iuii.milc-s  of  the  north.  This  battle 
wus  for  tho  north  whiit  lliut  of  Heth-liorou  was 
f  ir  tho  south.  It  was  tlie  last  conibined  strng- 
|.;le  against  the  conqueror.  All  were  gathered 
for  it  from  Philistia  to  Hermon.  "  They  went 
out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  much 
jieople,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots 


(liers  burst  upon  them.  Taken  thus  by  Rurprise, 
their  iiuinense  numbers  only  increased  the  con- 
fusion of  tho  Canftanit(is,  which  tho  horses  and 
chariots  would  render  more  inextricable.  Tho 
rout  was  complete.  The  Cauaaniles  were  chased 
westward  to  Zidon  and  eastward  to  the  valley 
of  ilizpeh.  The  conqueror  returned  to  finish 
the  action  by  the  capture  of  Hazor.  This  city, 
like  Ai  and  Jericho,  was  burned.  The  rest  of 
the  cities  taken  in  this  campaign  were  simply 
pillaged,  and  left  standing  "  each  on  its  own 
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very  many."  It  must  have  been  in  the  low 
plain,  west  of  the  Lake,  that  tho  army  of  Israel 
fell  suddenly  tipon  them,  routed  them  utterly, 
and  chased  them  westward  over  the  hills  to 
Great  Zidon  and  north -castwnnl  up  the  Jordan 
valley   to    tho  plain  of   Mizpeh   or  Ccplo-Syria. 

n.  15.  T. 

7,  SikUIc'IiI)',  As  before  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, Joshua's  prompt  decisiveness  secured  him 
the  victory.  Almost  before  the  kings  could  have 
learned  that  he  had  left  Gilgal,  he  and  his  sol- 


hill  "  (.")  :  13).     E.  V. The  actual  features  of 

the  land  are  seen  to  be  entwined  with  the  Scrip- 
ture history,  in  a  way  most  strongly  to  uphold 
it  as  veritable  and  to  exhibit  it  as  vividly  real. 
The  natural  features  of  Palestine— its  fountains, 
its  lakes,  its  rivers,  its  mountains,  its  plains,  its 
peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil  and  productions 
-are  mute  yet  eloquent  witnesses  for  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  expounders  of  the  Bible 
as  the  Book  of  God.  N.  C.  B. 
W.  Unto  great    Zidon.     A  well-known 
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city  of  ancient  Phcenicia,  situated  on  the  east 
const  o£  the  Mediterranean,  at>uat  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Tyre,  fifty  south  of  Berytus  (Bey- 
root),  and  sixty-six  west  of  Damascus.  Its  mod- 
ern name  is  fiaid.  The  ei^ithet  ijrtal,  here  afiixed 
to  it,  is  expressive  of  number  rather  than  of  nize, 
and  implies  not  only  its  populousness,  but  the 
exlciil  and  tiarlety  of  Us  resources  of  every  kind. 

Biish. Sidou  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  10  :  19,  as 

marking  one  of  the  limits  of  the  Canaanite,  and 
it  appears  to  have  acquired  importance  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  for  we  fiud  Joshua  here  alluding 
to  it  as  "  greiit  Sidon, "  and  Homer  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  the  skill  of  the  Sidonian  vi'ork- 
men  ;  the  embroidered  robes  of  Andromache, 
and  the  bowl  given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  at  the 
games  in  honor  of  Palroolus,  were  of  Sidonian 
workmanship.      W'dson. 

To  live  carelessly  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sidonians  (Ju.  18  ;  17),  became  the  proverbial 
synonym  of  perfect  prosperity.  Her  merchant 
'ships  sailed  over  every  sea.  She  built  strong 
cities  along  the  shore-  Beirut,  and  Gebal,  and 
Arvad,  and  Accho,  and  Dor,  and  many  more. 
She  planted  colonies  in  Cyprus  and  the  Grecian 
Isles,  in  Libya  and  in  Spain,  while  by  her  side 
she  nourished  her  fair  daughter  Tj're  until  she 
overgrew  and  quite  eclisped  the  mother.  Then 
began  her  long  and  sad  decline.  The  streams 
of  her  prosperity  were  dried  up  or  diverted. 
The  proud  Pharaohs  from  tho  Nile — the  stem 
Assyrian  from  distant  Nineveh  — the  cruel  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  from  Babylon — the  rough  he- 
goat  from  Grecia,  and  the  king  of  fierce  counte- 
nance from  the  Tiber,  all  hel|jcd  to  lay  poor 
Sidon  in  the  dust.  And,  long  after,  those  locusts 
which  came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  with 
Apoll.yonat  their  head,  completed  the  work  dur- 
ing those  dismal  days  when  men  sought  death 
but  could  not  find  it.  And  yet  Sidon  still  exists, 
and  has  always  clung  to  life  with  a  strange  te- 
nacity. Her  history  runs  parallel  with  the  march 
of  time,  down  the  ceaseless  current  of  human 
generations.  Not  so  Tyre,  Long  ages  have 
rolled  away  since  continental  Tyre  sunk  beneath 
the  "burden"  of  prophecy,  and  the  very  site 
where  she  stood  was  lost.      Thompson. 

10,  11.  Tho  destraction  of  ifosor  is  particu- 
larly recorded,  because  in  it  and  by  the  king 
thereof,  this  daring  design  against  Israel  was 
laid.  The  king  of  Hazor  escaped  with  his  life 
out  of  the  battle,  and  got  back  into  his  own 
city.  There  he  was  slain,  and  his  city,  for  his 
sake,  burned.  Yet  we  find  that  the  remains  of 
it  being  not  wpU  looked  after  by  Israel,  the  Ca- 
naanites  rebuilt  it  and  settled  there  under  an- 
other king  of  the  same  name  (Ju.  4  :  i).     H. 


13.  The  cities  that  stood.  It  appears 
that  the  Israelites  forbore  to  destroy  those  cities 
which  were  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  of 
greater  strength,  reserving  them  for  their  own 
occupation.      Wells. 

15.  The  frequent  repetition  of  God's  order  is 
to  bo  carefully  noted,  as  showing  that  Israel's 
action  was  exceptional  and  performed  solel.v  at 
God's  command. 

16.  Joshua  captured  :  (1)  the  mountain  coun- 
try ;  (2)  tho  Negob  (south  of  the  mountain  coun» 
try)  ;  (3)  Goshen  (tho  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountains)  ;  (4)  the  Shephelali  (Philistine  coun- 
try) ;  (5)  the  Arabah  (Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  val- 
ley) ;  (6)  tho  mountain  of  Israel  (the  northern 
mountains)  ;  (7)  the  northern  Shephelah  (the 
upper  part  of  the  Shephelah).  Compare  ch. 
12  :  8.     Crosby. 

Ail  the  Sonth  or  tiie  Wegcb.  The 
mountain  jdateaii  in  the  northeast  of  the  des- 
ert is  full  of  interest,  both  to  the  geographer 
and  to  the  Biblical  student.  This  plateau  is 
called  Jebel  el  Magrah,  and  is  about  seventy 
miles  in  length,  aud  from  forty  to  fifty  broad, 
commencing  at  Jebel  'Araif,  and  extending 
northward  by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Beersheba,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Wady  er  Raknuth  from 
the  mountains  of  the  same  name.  It  projects 
into  the  Tih  (tho  desert)  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Tih  jirojects  into  Sinai,  and,  like  it  also, 
terminates  in  steep  escarpments  toward  the 
south,  falling  away  to  a  lower  level  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  This  mountain  plateau  is  the 
"  South"  or  South  Country.  Palmer.  (See  Vol. 
II.,  Map,  title-page.) 

■  7.  From  ITIoiiiit  Halak  iintoISaal- 
;;aci.  "  From  Dan  to  Beersheba"  (2  S.  3  :  10  ; 
24  :  2)  was  in  David's  day  the  popular  expres- 
sion for  the  whole  country.  Two  other  land- 
marks are  mentioned  here  and  12  :  7  by  the 
sacred  historian  :  "  from  the  Mount  Halak  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir  even  unto  Baal  gad  in  the  val- 
ley of  Lebanon  under  Mount  Heruion."  Mount 
Halak  was  in  the  parallel  of  Beersheba,  and 
Baal-gad  is  identical  with  Banias,  four  miles  east 
of  Dan.  The.se  were  the  limits  of  what  we  may 
call  "  the  land  in  possession."     The  "  land  of 

promise"  was  much   larger.     Porter. As  the 

result  of  this  third  campaign,  Israel  was  master 
of  the  whole  land  from  Mount  Halak  (the  smooth 
mniintain).  at  the  ascent  to  l\Iount  Seir,  on  the  » 
south,  to  Ba^d-gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  on 
the  north.  But  a  much  longer  time  was  required 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  numerous  kings,  who 
held  each  his  own  fortified  city.  P.  S. Al- 
together the  -war  in  the  south  and  north  must 
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hnve  occupied  at  least  seven  years.  From  Josh. 
11  ;  10  wo  leara  that  forty-tive  years  hud  elapsed 
since  tlie  spies  returned  to  Kadesb.  But  as 
thirty-eiyht  of  llieao  were  spent  in  the  wander 
ings  in  the  wilderness,  it  follows  that  the  wars 
for  the  occupation  of  Canaan  must  have  lasted 
seven  years.     A.  E. 

20.  Tlie  meaning  here  is  simply  that  having 
sinned  fur  a  long  tract  of  iiges  against  the  light 
of  coiiscienco  and  providence,  God  was  now 
pleased  to  leave  them  to  n  judicial  h'lrdtifss  i*f 
heart,  to  give  them  up  to  vain  confidence,  pride, 
stubbornness,  and  malignity,  that  Ihey  might 
bring  upon  themselves  his  righteous  vengeanuo 
and  be  utterly  destroyed.  This  result  is  said  to 
be  "of  or  from  the  Lord,  '  because  ho  did  not 
interpose  to  prevent  it.      Bush. 

The  Old  Testament  (like  the  New)  always 
speaks  of  hardening  only  in  connection  with  a 
divine  testimony  in  revelation  — in  reference  to 
a  divine  revelation  offered  to  the  sinner  but  re- 
jected by  him.  This  is  applicable  to  Pharaoh, 
who  sees  the  miracles  of  Moses,  which  forced 
even  the  Egyptian  Magi  to  feel  (Ex.  8  :  19), 
"  this  is  God's  finger  ;"  "  but,"  it  is  continued, 
"  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened."  The  same 
thing  isapplicable  to  Israel  in  view  of  the  divine 
guidance  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  according  to 
this  also,  that  which  is  said  of  the  Catinanilish 
tribes  (Jo.sh.  11  :  20)  is  to  be  explained  :  "  For  it 
was  of  Jehovah  to  harden  their  heart  to  strive 
with  Israel,  that  He  might  destroy  them,  and 
they  might  find  no  grace"  The  Canaanitish 
tribes  merited  punishment  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  abominations  ;  and  now  that  this 
judgment  was  executed  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  extermination,  it  was  effected  by  themselves 
through  their  hardening  themselves  to  do  battle 
with  Israel,  for  whom  God  manifestly  fought. 
In  such  passages  the  point  is  not  a  dark  and 
hidden  decree  of  reprobation,  but  a  divine  de- 
cree of  judgment,  well-grounded  and  perfectly 
manifest.  The  course  of  this  hardening  is  de- 
scribed iu  Is.  G  :  10  ;  incapability  to  hear  the  di- 
vine word  and  to  .9ee  God's  ways  connects  itself 
with  dulness  of  heart,  and  this  again  reacts  on 
the  heart  so  that  its  insusceptibility  becomes  in- 
curable.    O. 

at.  The  mountains  of  Judah  and  Israel  were 
the  habitations  (if  those  moimtaiusoC  men  ;  but 
neither  their  height,  nor  the  strength  of  their 
.caves,  nor  the  difficulty  of  the  passes  lo  them, 
could  secure  these  mighty  men  from  the  sword 
of  Joshua.  The  cutting  off  of  the  sons  of  Anak 
is  particularly  mentioned  because  these  had  been 
such  a  terror  to  the  spies  forty  years  before,  and 
their  bulk  and  strength  had  been  thought  an  in- 


superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reducing 

of  Canaan.     H. Though  these  Anakims  were 

now  for  the  most  part  reduced,  yet  numbers  of 
them  escaped  and  took  refuge  iu  the  country  of 
the  I'hilistines,  and  settled  there,  from  whom 
Goliath  and  other  giants  descended.  After  a 
lime  some  of  them  returned  with  followers  ami 
rebuilt  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  and  Caleb  and  Othuiul,  to  whom  that 
region  was  as.signed,  vanijnished  and  destroyed 
them  after  the  division  of  the  land  (eh.  14  ;G-iri  ; 
15  :  i:i-17). 

ii:i.  Su  Joshua  took  tliu  vvliolo 
lund.  Not  absolutely  tlio  whole,  for  in  ch. 
13  :  1  the  Lord  is  represented  as  saying  to 
Joshua,  "  There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land 
to  be  possessed,"  but  all  the  country  described 
hero  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  it.      Basli. 

12,  We  have  in  this  chapter  a  recapitulation 
of  all  the  victories  thus  far  achieved.  As  the 
writer  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  particular  ae-' 
count  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes,  ho  here  pauses  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  territory  to  be  divided,  including  the  tracts 
on  both  sides  the  Jordan.  This  he  does  by 
specitying  the  kings,  rather  than  the  countries 
over  which  they  reigned  ;  for  the  power  of  a 
state  is  concentrated  in  the  person  of  its  sover- 
eign, and  such  an  enumeration  presents  the  sub- 
ject more  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
first  six  verses  contain  a  list  of  the  kings  on  the 
east  side  of  Jordan,  conquered  by  Moses,  with 
their  territories,  and  the  remainder  of  the  chap- 
ter is  occupied  with  a  catalogue  of  those  that 
were  reduced  by  Joshua.     Bash. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  transports  the  reader 
across  the  Jordan  to  Jericho,  takes  him  from  the 
camp  at  Gilgal  to  the  high  hills  of  the  Amorito 
princes  and  the  other  Canaanite  kings  ;  and, 
after  the  victory  is  won,  spreads  out  before  the 
eye  a  bright  and  living  picture  of  the  land  as  it 
lay  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
From  the  wilderness  of  .Arabia,  from  Kadesh- 
Barnea  and  Beersheba  in  the  south,  to  thj 
sources  of  the  Jordan  near  Dan,  and  to  the 
heights  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  the  Promised 
Land  comesout  in  the  narrative  of  Joshua  in  all 
its  unity,  and  with  all  it.s  characteristic  features 
in  the  best  ]>ossiblo  manner  to  aid  us  in  our 
study  of  its  geography.      RiHer. 

12  :  ;i.  The  (ratilean  Laloe  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  known  as 
"  the  Sea  of  C'linnereth  (Nu.  3-1  :  11).  and  is  given 
ns  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  western  tribes  ; 
and  again  in  Josh.  11  :  2  and  here,  where  it  is 
called  "  Climnereth,"  and  ch.  13  :  27.  "  the  edge 
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of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth."  It  never  recurs  till 
■we  meet  it,  as  the  chief  scene  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry.    H.  B.  T. 

12  :  24.  AU  the  kings,  Ihirty  and  one.  From 
the  number  of  these  kings,  we  learn  how  numer- 
ous and  yet  how  small  were  the  jietty  principali- 
ties into  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided. 
The  extent  of  this  country  from  north  to  south 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  not  more  than  fifty  from  east  to  west.  In 
like  manner  were  nearly  all  the  different  nations 
of  ttie  world  divided.  The  consequence  was 
that  civil  wars  and  border  feuds  continually 
prevailed,  making  them  an  easy  j^rey  to  foreign 
invaders.  Thus  history  informs  us  that  when 
Ca;sar  invaded  Britain  there  were  no  less  than 
four  kings  in  the  single  county  of  Kent.     Husk. 

The  results  of  the  whole  conquest,  besides  the 
previous  victories  over  Sihon  and  Og,  are  sum- 
mod  up  in  the  subjugation  of  thirty-one  kings 
of  cities  on  the  west  of  the  Jortlan,  belonging  to 
the  seven  nations,  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  first  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Girgashites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebu 
sites,  and  Perizzites.  Special  notice  is  taken 
of  the  extermination  of  the  giant  Anakim,  who 
had  struck  such  terror  into  the  spies,  and  who 
were  only  left  in  the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod,  though  thej'  had  before  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  central  highlands,  with 
Hebron  and  other  cities.  The  defeat  of  these 
thirty-one  kings  did  not  involve,  in  every  case, 
the  capture  of  their  cities.  Jerusalem,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  taken  till  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  its  citadel  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  till  the  time  of  David.  Many 
other  cities  held  out  for  a  long  time.  But  be- 
sides such  isolated  posts  there  were  whole  tracts 
of  country — "  very  much  land  " — yet  to  be  sub- 
dued, within  the  limits  which  God  had  originally 
named,  and  which  He  now  once  more  promised. 
These  were,  speaking  generally,  the  plains  along 
the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon.     P.  S. 

The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua  is  distinguished  from  all«  others  by  the 
four  following  features,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
mark  it  as  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
— (1)  That  the  conquering  nation  was  the  people 
of  God,  to  whom  of  old  the  Lord  had  appointed 
this  larid  for  an  inheritance  (De.  32  ;  8,  9)  :  (2) 
That  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  was  a 
judgment  from  God,  which  had  long  ago  been 
announced  (Gen.  l.'i),  and  was  then  carried  out  ; 

(3)  That  God  himself  took  an  extraordinary  part 
in  this  conquest  by  his  aid  and  co-operation  ; 

(4)  That  it  represents,   typically,  the  way  of  ob- 


taining the  heavenly  Canaan.  Thus  no  one 
need  wonder  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  too,  with 
all  its  histories  of  war,  is  found  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  likewise  the  distribution  of  the  land,  which 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  liook,  has  its  signifi- 
cance for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
C.  G.  B. 

The  period  of  the  Conquest,  properly  speak- 
ing, began  from  the  passage  of  the  brook  Zered 
under  Moses  :  it  was  not  finally  closed  till  tho 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David.  But,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  may  be  confined  to  the  period 
during  which  the  territory,  afterward  known  by 
the  name  of  Palestine,  was  definitively  occupied 
as  their  own  by  the  Israelites.  The  Israelite 
conquest  of  Palestine,  although  it  stands  above 
all  other  like  events  from  its  intrinsic  grandeur, 
yet  is  in  itself  but  one  among  a  succession  of 
waves  which  have  swept  over  the  country,  and 
each  of  which  may  be  used  as  an  illustration  of 
those  that  have  gone  before  and  after.  The 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Arabians,  Turks,  Crusaders,  French, 
English,  have  followed  in  their  wake  ;  the  Phil- 
istines, the  Canaanites,  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, accompanied  or  preceded  them.     A.  P.  S. 


As  the  Hebrew  records  are  silent  with  respect 
to  Egypt  and  Assyria  during  the  entire  period 
from  Joshua'  to  Samuel,  so  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  silent  with  respect  to 
the  Hebrews.  If  there  is  not  a  positive,  there 
is  a  negative  accord  between  them.  From  the 
Hebrews'  account  of  themselves  we  gather  that 
during  their  long  period  of  struggle  with  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  they  were  unmolested  by 
either  Egypt  or  Assyria.  From  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  of  the 
same  period,  we  learn  that  they  led  no  expedi- 
tions into  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews 
during  these  centuries.     G.  R. 

The  Bible  history  is  in  thorough  agreement 
with  that  which  the  monuments  of  Egyi)t  and 
.\ssyria  have  been  found  to  furnish.  No  serious 
historical  discrepancy  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  contents  of  these  monumental  records 
and  the  facts  of  Bible  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony,  iit  a  hundred  points,  to  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture  is  very  remarkulile.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  those  testimonies  is 
that  borne  by  the  Egyptian  records  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  as  parcelled  out  among  a  large 
number  of  independent  chiefs  or  kings  at  a  very 
early  time.  Another  fact  which  we  gather  from 
these  records  is,  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
under  Joshua  mnst  have  been  a  very  serious 
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ond  difficult  nndertakiDg.  Though  tho  separate 
chiefs  luiiy  have  beeu  but  feeble,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  act  in  concert,  and  their  combiua- 
tions,.  Kuch  as  Joshua  encountered,  were  very 
formididile.  The  Khita  or  Hittito  race,  which 
prevailed  in  Western  Syria,  was  indeed  a  very 
formidiililo  one,  aide  on  some  occasions,  as  the 
records  show,  to  give  no  little  trouble  to  the 
power  of  Egy()t.     W.  G.  C 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  represents  to  ns  the 
nation  of  the  Hittites  as  being  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  principal  power  in 
Upper  Syria,  or  the  country  between  Palestine 
ond  the    Euphrates.     This  fact  is  abundantly 


confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  remains,  which  show 
us  the  Hittites  (Sheta)  as  the  chief  opponent  of 
Egypt,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  during  a 
period  which  must  certainly  include  within  it 
the  judgeship  of  Joshua.  And  as  the  Hittites 
appear  in  Joshua  to  be  the  dominant  race  to  the 
north  of  Galilee,  so  does  the  whole  narrative 
from  Exodus  to  Samuel  represent  the  Philistines 
as  tho  dominant  people  of  tho  tract  between 
Judeu  and  Egypt.  Plere,  once  more,  the  Egyp- 
tian records  agree,  since  they  assign  to  the  Phil- 
istines the  same  sort  of  lead  among  the  enemies 
of  Egypt  in  the  south  which  belongs  to  the  Hit- 
tites in  the  regions  of  the  north.     G.  K, 
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Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Lanh. 

iVfimc.  The  Hebrew  word  which  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible  is  translated  "Pales- 
tine" in  Joel  .3  :  4,  and  "  Palestina"  in  Ex. 
15  :  14,  and  Is.  14  :  29,  31,  is  only  found  else- 
where in  the  Psalms,  and  is  there  rendered  by 
"  Philistia .'  In  the  Bible  the  name  is  used  for 
the  country  of  the  Philistines  alone,  but  it  after- 
ward ciiuie  to  signify  the  whole  land  occupied 
by  the  Jews,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  it  em- 
ployed by  Jnsephus,  Philo,  and  some  of  the 
writers  in  tho  Talmud.  The  country  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible  under  several  other  names  ;  it  is 
the  "  land  of  Canaan"  of  tho  patriarchs  and 
Joshua  ;  "  the  land"  of  Ruth,  Jeremiah,  and 
St.  Luke  ;  the  "  holy  land  "  of  Zechariah  ;  the 
"  glorious  land "  of  Daniel  and  .Vmos  ;  the 
"land  of  Jehovah"  of  Hosea,  the  "land  of 
promise"  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the 
"land  of  Israel"  of  the  Monarchy;  and  the 
"  land  of  Judea"  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
now  most  commonly  known  xinder  its  name  of 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

Piisition.  No  one  can  help  being  struck  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  Palestine  in  regard  to 
the  powerful  nations  immediately  surrounding 
it,  as  well  as  by  its  remnrkalile  geographical  po- 
sition, almost  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
and  it  is  hanlly  too  much  to  say  that  in  no  other 
country  could  that  striking  combination  of  moral 
and  physical  conditions  have  been  found  which 


rendered  Palestine  the  most  fitting  theatre  for 
those  momentous  events  which  have  had  such  a 
great  and  lasting  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Separated  from  the  great  notions  of  the  East 
by  the  arid  plains  which  lie  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  from  Egypt  by  the  southern  desert,  Pales- 
tino  was  from  the  very  first  a  country  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  isolation 
was  increased  by  the  religion  of  tho  Jews,  which 
forbade  their  forming  any  alliance  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  No  great  highway  led  tlirough 
the  country  ;  the  hosts  of  Egypt  on  their  way  to 
Assyria,  those  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  and  of 
Persia  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  swept  by  it  along 
the  low  maritime  plain  which  fringed  the  coast : 
their  object  was  the  conquest  of  the  rival  em- 
pire, and  the  hill  country  of  Palestine  hardly 
possessed  sufficient  attractions  to  induce  them 
to  turn  aside  from  t lie  most  direct  road  to  tho 
end  they  had  in  view.  Napoleon,  when  he  was 
asked,  during  his  Syrian  campaign,  to  visit  Je- 
rnsalem,  replied  that  itdidnot  lie  in  the  lino  of 
his  operations,  and  it  was  probably  to  a  similar 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  hostile 
armies  thai  tho  Jewish  nation  for  so  many  years 
owed  its  independence  ;  it  was  only  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries  that  the  country  became  in- 
volved in  disaster  by  neglecting  tho  Divine  com- 
mands and  forming  alliances  with  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  powers.  Ijater,  .\lexander 
passed  over  the  country  on  his  way  to  Oriental 
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conqn&st,  and  when,  on  his  death,  the  empire 
■nhich  he  had  formed  fell  to  pieces,  it  became 
the  battle-field  of  the  Seleucidaa  and  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  later  still,  under  Roman  dominion,  Pales- 
tine became  one  of  the  thoroughfares  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  it  was  during  these 
troubled  times  that  a  stream  of  Western  civili- 
zation flowed  into  the  countrj',  exercising  a  pow- 
erful intiuenco  on  the  arts,  the  mode  of  thought, 
and  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.  Iso- 
lated as  Palestine  was  from  all  other  countries, 
its  geographical  position  with  reference  to  the 
three  great  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  was  such  that,  when  the  fulness  of  time 
came,  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  could  be 
spread  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  glad  tidings  were  conveyed 
was  that  sea  which  had  once  seemed  an  almost 
impassable  barrier. 

The  physical  character  of  Palestine  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  its  geographical  position  ;  there 
is  no  other  country  which,  within  the  same  nar- 
row limits,  contains  so  many  striking  contrasts, 
or  exhibits  features  at  once  so  varied  and  com- 
prehensive that,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
there  is  no  land  or  nation  in  the  world  which 
does  not  find  something  of  itself  reflected  (here. 
In  the  north  are  the  lofty  peaks  of  Lebanon  and 
Mount  Hermon,  rarely  free  from  snow,  with 
their  cedar.s,  their  alpine  flora,  and  their  wild 
thnnder-storms,  to  which  allusion  would  seem 
to  be  made  in  the  29th  Psalm  ;  in  the  south  ig 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  its 
tropical  climate,  and  a  flora  and  fauna  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  lake  regions  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  On  the  west  the  rich  corn- 
growing  plains  of  Philistiaarein  close  proximity 
to  the  sandy,  unprofitable  desert  of  the  south  ; 
in  the  centre  the  terraced  hills,  with  their  Ital- 
ian climate  so  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  olive,  and  fig,  pass  almost  imperceptibly 
into  the  barren  wilderness  of  Judea  ;  and  on  the 
east  the  downs  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  with  their 
abundant  jjasturage,  are  bordered  by  the  dry  and 
thirsty  land  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  "  great  sea"  which  is  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Psalms,  in  familiar  passages 
which  come  home  with  especial  force  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  a  great  mari- 
time nation  such  as  England.  From  the  Phoe- 
nician traders  who  did  their  "  business  in  great 
waters,"  the  Psalmist  would  hearof  "  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep,"  and 
how,  after  one  of  the  wild  westerly  gales  which 


visit  the  coast  of  Palestine,  the  ships  in  which 
they  sailed  would  "  mount  up  to  heaven"  and 
"  go  down  again  to  the  depths,"  reeling  "  to  and 
fro"  and  staggering  "  like  a  drunken  man." 

Exten'.  Every  writer  has  noticed  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  is  no  more  than  140  miles,  and  from  tho 
Mediterranean  to  Jordan  the  average  breadth  i;> 
only  40  miles,  containing  less  than  6000  square 
miles. 

riiystcal  Features.  Perhaps  tho  most  striking 
feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  Palestine  is  its 
natural  division  into  four  parallel  strips  of  ter- 
ritory— the  coast  plain,  the  liill  cmmiry,  the  Jcfr- 
dan  valley,  and  the  eastern  plateau. 

The  Coast  Plain  extends  without  a  break  from 
the  desert  south  of  Gaza  to  the  long  ridge  of 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  north  ;  beyond  Carmel  lies 
the  plain  of  Acre,  stretching  northward  to  the 
headland  of  Ras  el-Nakura  (Ladder  of  Tyre), 
which  separates  it  from  the  long  narrow  plain 
of  Phoenicia.  The  two  latter  sections  of  the 
coast  jilain  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  the 
firstcontains  within  its  limits  the  plain  of  Sharon 
reaching  from  Carmel  to  Jafi'a,  and  the  plains  of 
Philistia  extending  southward  to  the  margin  of 
the  desert.  The  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
flat,  but  north  of  JafEa  there  are  some  low  hills, 
through  which  at  a  remote  period  tunnels  were 
cut  to  drain  the  marsh  land  lying  behind  them  ; 
the  soil  is  rich  and  of  marvellous  fertility,  pro- 
ducing j'ear  after  year  magnificent  crops,  though 
the  ground  is  tilled  in  the  rudest  manner,  with- 
out manure  and  without  irrigation.  The  broad 
expanse  of  the  Philistine  plain,  covered-  as  it  is 
at  harvest  time  with  a  waving  mass  of  golden 
grain,  unbroken  by  a  single  hedge,  is  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  sights  in  Palestine.  Under  tho 
burning  sun  of  Syria  the  stubble  becomes  so 
dry  that  a  single  spark  might  kindle  a  flame  that 
would  run  before  the  wind  like  the  fires  which 
sweep  over  the  American  prairies,  and  strict 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  Bedawi  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  Philistines  were  stir- 
red to  fierce  wrath  when  Samson  turned  his 
three  hundred  foxes  with  their  firebrands  "  into 
the  standing  corn,"  "  in  the  time  of  wheat  har- 
vest ;"  fanned  by  the  steady  land  breeze,  which 
at  that  season  of  the  year  blows  every  morning 
for  three  or  four  hours,  the  flames  would  spread 
with  fiery  speed,  licking  up  corn,  olives,  and 
vines,  until  they  were  checked  by  the  sea  ;  and 
in  those  days,  when  the  intercourse  between 
country  and  country  was  so  slight,  the  loss  of 
their  harvest  must  have  been  felt  almost  as  a 
national  calamity  by  the  Philistines.      Wilson. 
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THE  PLAIN  OF  PHILISTIA. 
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The  plain  of  Philistia  is  thirty-two  miles  long, 
from  Elcron  to  Gaza,  witli  a  bieaiUh  of  from  niue 
to  sixteea  uiile.-i,  auJ  a  height  above  the  sea  of 
from  50  to  300  feel.  In  llie  hill  country  (behind 
the  plain  of  Philistia),  the  spurs,  not  more  than 
one  mile  or  so  apart,  are  often  separated  by 
narrow  ravines  1500  to  2000  feet  deep,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  rapid  torrents 
roll.      Wurren. 

The  Hill  cimntri/  commences  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  runs  northward  through 
the  land  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  beyond  which 
it  rises  again  and  is  connected  with  the  Leba- 
non by  the  hills  of  Galilee.  This  highland  dis- 
trict varies  but  slightly  in  altitude,  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  that  of  a 
long  wall  without  any  prominent  peak  to  break 
the  monotony  of  its  outline.  Its  average  height 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  altitudes  : 
—Hebron,  2840  feet  ;  Mount  of  Olives,  2665  feet  ; 
Neby  Samwil,  2000  feet  ;  Mount  Ebal,  3029 
feet  ;  Neby  Lsmail,  1700  feet  ;  and  Jebel  Jer- 
muk,  4000  feet.  The  hills  are  broad-backed,  and 
present  none  of  the  grander  features  of  mountain 
Bcenery,  but  every  here  and  there  rounded  sum- 
mits rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  range, 
and  afford  striking  panoramas  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  such  are  the  views  from  Neby  Samwil, 
Mount  Ebal,  Little  Hermon,  Neby  Ismail,  near 
Nazareth,  and  the  hill  on  which  Safed  stands, 
each  embracing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  effect  of  the  views  is  increased 
by  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
diminishes  apparent  distances  in  a  manner  un- 
known in  moister  climesf,  and  by  the  rich  and 
varying  tints  that  light  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
hill  country  runs  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem, 
through  Samaria,  to  Galilee,  following  nearly 
the  line  of  the  watershed,  and  passing  close  to 
many  of  the  chief  cities  of  Judali  and  Israel  ;  it 
is  the  route  now  usually  followed  by  travellers, 
and  was  probably  always  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant thoroughfares  in  the  country.  East  of 
this  road  the  hills  descend  abruptly  to  the  Jor- 
dan valley  ;  west  of  it,  they  fall  more  graduall)' 
to  the  coast  plain.  The  wonderful  ramifications 
of  the  valleys  which  cut  up  the  hill  country  on 
either  side  of  the  watershed  form  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar  features  of  Palestine  topography  ;  rising 
frequently  in  small  upland  plains  of  great  rich- 
ness, such  as  El  Mukhna,  near  Nablus  ;  the  val- 
leys at  first  fall  very  rapidly,  and  then,  after  a 
tortuous  course,  reach  the  plain  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  split  up  the  country  into  a  series  of 
knife-like  rid^jes,  generally  preserving  an  east  | 


and  west  direction,  and  effectually  preventing 
any  movement  over  the  country  trom  south  to 
north,  except  along  the  central  highway  ;  the 
valley  of  the  Kishon,  which  spreads  out  into  the 
broad  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  are  the  onlj'  two  which  are  more  than  mere 
torrent-beds.  The  soil  of  the  hill  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  southeast  of 
Jerusalem,  and  some  portions  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  hills,  is  extremely  rich,  and  where 
cultivated  very  productive.  Everywhere  traces 
are  found  of  that  "  terrace-culture"  for  which 
the  hill-sides  were  so  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
which  the  Jews  brought  to  such  great  jjerfection. 
Professor  Palmer  found  the  walls  of  old  vine- 
yards far  south  of  Beersheba,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  desert,  and  there  is  hardly  a  hill  in  Pales- 
tine on  which  ruined  walls  and  the  cisterns  in 
which  the  scanty  rainfall  was  husbanded  are 
not  found.  It  would  appear  from  several  indi- 
cations in  the  Psalms  that  the  land  was  highly 
cultivated  when  the  Israelites  came  into  posses- 
sion. There  is  evidence,  too,  of  the  existence 
of  large  forests  in  certain  districts,  esjjecially  in 
Galilee, 

The  Jordan  V^alley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  contains  the  one  great  river  of 
the  country,  the  Jordan,  a  purely  inland  river, 
like  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  "  having 
no  embouchure  on  the  sea,  and  closing  its  course 
in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  Old  World." 
After  the  junction  of  the  three  streams  which 
rise  respectively  at  Hasbeiya,  Tell  el-Kady,  and 
Banias,  the  Jordan  spreads  out  into  the  Lake  el- 
Huleh,  and  descends  rapidly  to  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, whence  it  follows  a  tortuous  course  wholly 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  On  either  Bide  of  the  river  is  a 
strip  of  plain  of  varying  width,  with  a  rich 
soil,  formerly  irrigated  by  the  numerous 
springs  and  by  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  east  and 
west. 

The  Eastern  Flaleau  has  a  general  altitude  of 
2000  feet,  and  is  tolerably  uniform  in  its  char- 
acter.     Wibion. Though  the    trans-Jordanic 

range  is  quite  as  high  as  the  hills  of  Western 
Palestine,  it  is  not  so  broken  up.  Only  four 
streams  of  any  size  furrow  it  :  the  Yarmuk,  the 
Jabbok,  the  Callirhoe,  and  the  Arnon.  There  is 
a  beauty  in  Gilead,  a  richness  in  Moab,  and  a 
grandeur  in  Bashan,  which  makes  it  hard 
to  believe  that  only  the  narrow  cleft  of  the 
Jordan  valley  separates  them  from  the  gray 
hills  and  naked  rocks  of  Western  Palestine. 
Trinlram, 
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SOUTH    AND    NORTH    PROFILE    SECTION'.        (EXAGGERATED.) 


Briefer  Outline  View  of  Westehn  PaIiESTine. 

Pftlestino  proper  mny  be  very  briefly  descrihed 
as  nmountainons  central  district,  ruuning  north 
and  Honth,  flunked  on  eaeh  side  by  a  broad 
plain.  Tlie  plain  on  tUe  west,  or  that  of  the  Beiv- 
coast,  has  an  average  width  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  Its  southern  portion,  frniu  Gaza 
northward  nearly  to  Jaffa,  was  the  ancient  Phil- 
istia,  which  included  fire  great  cities.  Its  mid- 
dle portion,  from  Jaffa  northward  to  Mount  Car- 
mel,  which  juts  into  the  sea,  was  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  North  of  Curmel  on  the  coast  is  the 
plain  of  Acre,  and  north  of  that  the  narrow  strip 
of  ancient  Phoenicia. 

Tho  plain  on  the  east  flank  of  Palestine  is  the 


valley  of  tho  Jordan,  lying  between  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  south  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the 
north.  This  is  narrower  Ihan  the  plain  of  the 
coast,  reaching  a  breadth  of  only  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  its  widest  part,  at  Jericho. 

Between  these  two  plains  -of  the  west  and  the 
east  -of  the  Mediterranean  and  tho  Jordan — lay 
tho  principal  bulk  of  Palestine — a  vu>unlaiiidi.i- 
/riX— extending  from  belnw  Hebron  on  the  south 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  tho  north,  eighty 
miles  long  by  thirty  wide.  This  was  the  coun- 
try held  most  securely  by  the  Israelites  after  their 
conquest  of  the. land.  Here  dwelt  the  great 
historic  and  rival  tribes— Judah  on  the  south 
and  Ephraim  on  the  north — with  little  Benjamin 
compressed  between  them.     Here  were  the  oities 
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of  greatest  fame— hero  the  chief  capitals  of  gov. 
crmiieut,  and  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  religion. 
This  district — especially  ics  southern  half,  the 
Judea  of  tho  New  Testament — is  indescribably 
rnngh  and  rocky.  It  is  corrugated  with  ridges, 
or  embossed  with  hill  tops.  Tho  northern  half 
— tho  Samaria  of  the  New  Testament— shows 
more  continuous  mountain  chains  and  broader 
valleys.  The  general  height  of  this  district 
varies  from  twenty-eight  hundred  feet— that  of 
Hebron,  toseventeenhundred — thatof  Shechem. 
Perhaps  the  average  is  nearly  twenty-two  hun- 
dred—that of  Jerusalem. 

To  complete  this  outline  view,  we  should  mark 
the  broad  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  sweeping  across 
the  country  east  and  west,  along  the  northern 
end  of  the  central  region  jnst  described  ;  and 
then  the  hill  country  of  Galilee  rising  steeply  out 
of  this  plain,  and  extending  northward  up  tho 
high  slopes  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.     N.  C.  B. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  highlands  of  Gali- 
lee and  the  northern  elevation  of  Mount 
Ephraim  are  intersected  by  three  plains,  which 
are  connected  among  themselves,  and  run  across 
the  highlands  west  of  Jordan,  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  banks  of  tho  Jordan.  These  Rre— the 
plrtin  of  Acco  by  the  sea,  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  that  of  Bethshean,  which  stretches  toward 
Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraelnn 
(Josh.  17  :  16),  is  exceedingly  fruitful.  It  is  the 
most  extensive  valley  of  Palestine.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  two  others  makes  it  the  most  open 
plain  in  tho  coiintry.  Hence  it  always  formed 
the  central  point  of  military  evolutions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
Schubert,  it  rises  439  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  narrow  rocky  vaUey  to  the  northeast, 
which  runs  between  the  base  of  Carmel  and  the 
pro.iecting  ledges  of  tho  mountains  of  Zebulun, 
connects  it  with  the  phdn  of  Acco,  The  Kishon, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  flows  through 
the  whole  extent  of  these  two  jilains  into  the 
sea.  At  the  northeastern  termination  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  rise  Moimt  Tabor  in  majestic 
beauty,  and  south  of  it,  running  from  east  to 
west  for  about  two  German  miles,  the  chain  of 
hills  called  Little  Hermon ;  still  farther  south, 
and  stretching  to  the  northwest,  Mount  Gilhoit. 
A  rocky  elevation  forms  the  watershed,  and  con- 
nects the  western  terminations  of  these  two 
mountains,  embracing  at  the  same  time  the  plain 
of  Bethshean,  which  extends  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan. 

From  the  plain  of  Acco,  the  northeastern  side 

of  Mount  Garmel  (Jebel  Mar  Elyas)  rises  abruptly 

to  a  height  of  1500  feet,  forming  a  fruitful  field, 

the  hills  of  which  are  watered  by  many  rills,  and 
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covered  successively  bj' meadows,  with  their  rich 
bloom,  by  jaleasant  valleys,  by  fruitful  vineyards, 
olive  groves,  and  corn-fields.  It  runs  tor  three 
German  miles  (from  southeast  to  north svest)  to 
the  Mediterranean.  There  it  terminates  in  a 
promontory — bearing  the  same  name  (1200  feet 
high)— in  which  nature  has  formed  thousand.? 
of  caverns,  which  have  served  for  the  dwelling, 
first  of  Troglodites,  and  then  of  monks.  The 
southwestern  side  of  the  mountain  slopes  into 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  As  Carmel  to  the  north- 
west, so  Mount  Gilboa  to  the  northeast,  forms  a 
kind  of  advanced  post  of  Mount  Ephkaim.  The 
latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shechem.     Kurtz. 

As  we  rode  slowly  onward  we  were  able  to 
take  in,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  whole  of  tho 
magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon.  From  the 
.shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  guarded 
on  one  side  by  the  noble  promontory  of  Carmel, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  less  lofty  headland  of 
Akka,  it  extends  over  a  space  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  tho  banks  of  tho  Jordan,  being 
separated  into  minor  vallej's  by  mountains  as  it 
approaches  toward  the  river.  Its  average  width 
i.s  between  ten  and  twelve  miles,  the  richly- 
wooded  range  of  Carmel,  and  the  less  bold 
mountains  of  Samaria,  bounding  it  on  the  south, 
while  on  the  north  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  green 
hills  of  Galilee.  It  possesses  an  extraordinary 
natural  fertility,  and  is  so  level  that  every  inch 
of  it  is  as  capable  of  culture  as  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  Men  competent  to  judge  have  de- 
clared that,  if  this  single  plain  were  brought 
under  the  hand  of  skilled  agriculture,  it  would 
yield  grain  enough  to  support  the  entire  pop- 
ulation within  the  limits  of  tho  Holy  Land. 
A.  Thomson. 

Koteioorrtliy  Points  of  Detail. 

With  the  exception  of  some  volcanic  roek.s 
near  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  limestone  is  the  sole 
formation  in  the  country.  Blocks  of  rock,  ra- 
vines, and  caves  are  found  everywhere,  being  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  limestone  district. 
The  whole   history  of  tho  country  accords  with 

this  fact.     W.  G.  B. Perhaps  no  one  aspect 

of  Palestine,  along  its  central  line  of  hills,  strikes 
the  stranger  more  with  surprise  than  tho  amount 
and  roughness  of  its  rock  surface.  At  the  first 
glance  the  thought  of  the  superficial  observer  is 
thatof  disappointment.  He  sees  it  almost  tree- 
less, rocky  and  rough  and  neglected,  and  thinks 
that  it  is,  after  all,  a  much  overrated  and  over- 
praised country.  But  when  he  looks  more  close- 
ly, he  perceives  that  all  this  rock,  being  lime- 
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stone,  and  not  sandstone  nor  granite,  'when  it 
pulverizes,  carries  with  it,  not  barrenness  but 
fertility.  He  observes  how  the  uoble  olive  grows 
in  successive  tiers  up  the  sides  of  seemingly 
hopeless  liills,  what  sunny  exposures  are  every- 
where offered  to  the  vine,  and  how  green  are  the 
wheat-fields  even  when  wedged  in  among  the 
cliffs— and  how  all  these  hills  appear  once  to 
have  been  diligently  and  laboriously  laid  out  in 
terraces  almost  to  their  tops — and  he  changes 
his  mind.  He  travels  through  a  multilude  of 
fertile  valleys,  and  crosses  plains  like  that  of 
Esdraelon,  as  rich  of  soil  as  a  western  prairie, 
almost  abandoned  now.  He  jiasses  from  the 
deep  tropical  valley  of  the  Jordan  hy  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  high  mountains  of  Gidilee,  and  the 
still  higher  range  of  Lelwnou,  and  sees  how  this 
little  country,  not  larger  than  Wales,  is  fitted  to 
produce  almost  every  species  of  fruit  or  grain  of 
■whatever  climate  upon  the  globe.  And  as  he 
watches  the  brooks  and  springs  of  water,  and 
the  singular  variety  of  surface,  orchards,  glens, 
bold  mountains,  fertile  flowery  plains,  pictur- 
esque sites  such  us  those  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
Samaria,  and  a  multitude  of  other  places,  he 
cannot  but  perceive  how,  in  its  palmy  days, 
when  the  heights  were  crowned  with  foliage, 
the  hill-sides  with  cattle,  and  the  fields  with 
grain,  Palestine  must  have  been  indeed  a  goodly 
land,  presenting  to  its  children  home  attractions 
and  inextinguishable  recollections  beyond  even 
those  of  Scotland,  Switzerland,  or  Mew  England. 
BartldL 

Beneath  the  apparent  monotonj',  there  is  a 
variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable. 
There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  the  variety  of  climate  and  of  natural  ap- 
pearances, partly  from  the  proximity  of  the 
snow-capped  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north 
and  of  the  torrid  desert  on  the  south.  There  is 
al.TO  the  variety  inevitably  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sea—"  tho  eternal  freshness  and  live- 
liness of  ocean. "  Each  of  these  is  continuallj' 
reflected  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast 
between  the  highlands  and  lowlands  appears  in 
"going  up"  to  Jiidah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron; 
"  going  down"  to  Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda, 
Cesarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt.  The  differences  in 
climate  are  no  less  often  mentioned.  Tho 
Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  historical  Books,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  raid-day 
sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer  ;  no  less  than  to 
the  various  accompaniments  of  winter— the  rain, 
snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs  of  .Jenisnlem  and  the 
upper  country.  Even  Ihesharp  alternations  be- 
tween tho  heat  of  the  davs  and  the  coldness  of 


I  the  nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Pales- 
tine, are  mentioned.     Die.  B. 

Adaptation  of  the  Land   for  its  Divine  Pur- 
pose AND  Use. 

Tho  purpose  which  the  Israelites  were  de- 
signed to  subserve  required  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  isolation  until  they  attained  a 
power  which  should  operate  as  a  leavening 
principle  on  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  bound- 
aries and  natural  defences  of  Palestine  are  in 
this  respect  particularly  noticeable.  These  cut 
it  off  in  a  manner  from  all  tho  earth,  and  ren- 
dered it  a  grand  and  unassailable  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Between  the 
Israelilish  community  and  the  great  empires  of 
the  East  two  obstacles  were  interposed  :  tho 
desert,  which  protected  the  outposts  of  the  littlo 
Hebrew  state,  while  a  second  line  of  defence 
was  provided  in  tho  vast  Jordanio  fissure.  On 
the  south,  as  a  barrier  between  them  and  Egypt, 
stretched  the  "  great  and  terrible  wilderness." 
The  west  was  only  accessible  by  sea,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelites'  fir.st  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine, the  Mediterranean  or  great  sea  was  not  yet 
the  thoroughfare  ;  it  was  rather  the  limit  of  the 
eastern  nations,  and  on  the  north  rose  tho 
mighty  ranges  of  Lebanon.  Further,  the  limit- 
ed area  of  the  land,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
great  fertility  and  its  central  situation,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
selected.     D.  11. 

In  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  other  countries, 
the  country  wlwch  the  Lord  had  chosen  as  a 
nursery  for  his  kingdom  was,  from  i's  soil  and 
position,  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  cove- 
nant-people was  in  the  organism  of  mankind  to 
be  the  heart  of  the  nations.  Tho  land  of  Israel 
must  have  been  suitable  for  tho  purposes  which 
that  nation  was  to  serve.  If  Israel  was  to  unite 
in  itself  the  two  reipiisites  of  greatest  seclusion 
from  all  other  nations  and  yet  of  occupying  the 
most  central  position  among  them,  the  country 
in  which  thesepurposes  were  to  be  realized  must 
have  corresponded  to  them.  And  in  point  of 
fact  Palestine  united  in  itself,  in  an  unparalleled 
and  wonderful  manner,  tho  apparently  opposed 
characteristics  of  being  secluded  from,  and  yet 
central  to,  all  other  countries.  In  truth,  whether 
viewed  ijeodmphicn'hj,  pi)lilicat!y.  or  commercialli/, 
Palestine  is  tho  "  umbilicus  terrarum"  of  tho 
ancient  world.  Lying  right  in  the  middle  of  tho 
three  then  known  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  all 
the  three.     From  this  central  position  Palestine 
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bocame  also  the  central  point  of  &\\  political  move 
ments  and  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  All  tho 
routes,  both  by  water  anil  by  iantl,  which  con- 
nected the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  worlil, 
passed  through  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  Holy  Land 
was  also  almost  as  secluded  as  an  island.  South 
and  east  inhospitable  deserts,  to  the  west  the 
sea,  shut  it  off  from  other  lands,  while  Lebanon 
on  the  north  bounds  it  by  an  almost  insurmount- 
able wall,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  eastern 
desert.  This  characteristic  of  seclusion  apjjears 
even  more  distinctly  and  prominently  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  (as  is  abundantly  evident)  the 
highlands  west  of  Jordan  were  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  country,  assigned  to  the  covenant- 
people,  where  it  was  intended  that  all  the  princi- 
pal events  in  its  history  should,  and  where  they 
actually  did,  take  place.  The  district  in  ques- 
tion rises  like  a  mighty,  lofty,  and  impi-egnable 
rocky  fortress,  from  the  wilderness  of  the  south, 
from  the  sea-shore  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
deep  valley  in  the  east.  These  high  mountains, 
with  their  sleeji  rocky  sides,  their  chasms,  cav- 
erns, and  defiles  ;  these  high  plains,  with  their 
numberless  hills,  and  deep  vallej's,  could  not 
but  impede  equally  the  destructive  progress  of 
conquering  armies  and  the  corrupting  influence 
of  foreign  spiritual  elements.  On  the  other  hand 
— despite  the  numerous  population  which  inhab- 
ited these  valleys,  and  the  continual  intercourse 
and  interchange  all  around— the  peculiarities  of 
the  country  would  also  offer  special  advantages 
for  the  quiet,  undisturbed,  organic  development 
of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  inherent  in,  or 
bestowed  upon,  the  peculiar  and  independent 
culture  of  its  inhabitants,  both  in  its  social, 
moral,  and  religious  aspects.  Like  the  people, 
the  land  of  Israel  may  be  compared  to  a  vine- 
yard well  fenced  in,  watched  over,  and  planted 
(Ls.  i>  :  1),  where  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.     Kurtz. 

The  separafioti.  from  other  peoples  commanded 
in  the  law  (see  speciallj'  Lev.  20  :  24,  2G)  was 
made  easier  by  the  secluded  position  of  the  land, 
which  was  enclosed  on  the  south  and  west  by 
great  wildernesses,  on  the  north  by  the  high 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  which  even  on  the 
west  was  unfavorably  situated  for  maritime  in- 
tercourse,-since  the  coast  has  few  landing-places 
or  inlets.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  situation 
of  the  land  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivalcd  nations 
which  figure  in  ancient  history  (comp.  Ezek. 
5  :  5  ;  38  :  12),  as  well  as  by  means  of  the  great 
highways  of  the  old  world  which  led  past  its 
borders,  the  future  theocratic  calling  of  the  peo- 
ple was  made  possible.     O. This  union  of 


the  greatest  contrasts  in  respect  to  local  position, 
viz.,  the  utmost  isolation  and  retirement,  com- 
bined with  everything  to  favor  wide  connections 
on  all  sides  with  the  chief  civilized  regions  of 
the  old  world  by  commercial  intercourse  and 
language,  bj'  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  with  the 
Arabians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians, and  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  of 
culture,  in  their  common  centre,  local  and  his- 
torical, is  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this 
promised  land  which  was  destined  from  the  be- 
ginning  to  be  the   home  of  the  chosen   people. 

Hitler. A  first  consequence  of  the  position  of 

Israel  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  was,  that  it 
courted  the  powers  of  the  world  and  was  chas- 
tised bj'  all,  so  that  all  became  instruments  of 
judgment  on  Israel.  Bat  on  the  other  side,  it 
was  this  central  position  which  made  this  land 
fit  for  the  starting-point  of  the  religion  of  the 
world.     0. 

The  land  of  Canaan  occupied  a  place  in  the 
ancient  world  that  entirely  corresponded  with 
the  calling  of  such  a  people.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity  laj-  both  the  most  densely  peopled 
countries  and  the  greater  and  more  influential 
states  of  antiquity, — on  the  south,  Egypt,  and 
on  the  north  and  cast,  Assj-ria  and  Babylon,  tho 
Medes  and  the  Persians.  Still  closer  were  tho 
maritime  states  of  Tyro  and  Sidon,  whose  vessels 
frequented  every  harbor  then  known  to  naviga- 
tion, and  whose  colonies  were  jjlanted  in  each 
of  the  three  continents  of  the  old  world.  And 
the  great  routes  of  inland  commerce  between 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  lay  either 
through  a  portion  of  the  territory  itself,  or  witbin 
a  short  distance  of  its  borders.  Yet,  bounded 
as  it  was  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  south  by  the  desert,  on  the  east  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  with  its  two  seas  of  Tiberias 
and  Sodom,  and  on  the  north  by  the  towering 
heights  of  Lebanon,  the  jieople  who  inhabited 
it  might  justly  be  said  to  dwell  alone,  while  they 
had  on  every  side  points  of  contact  with  tho 
most  influential  and  distant  nations.  Then  the 
land  itself,  in  its  rich  soil  and  plentiful  re- 
sources, its  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  of  river 
and  mountain,  its  connection  with  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  with  the  desert  on  another,  ren- 
dered it  a  kind  of  epitome  of  tho  natural  world, 
and  fitted  it  peculiarly  for  being  the  home  of 
those  who  were  to  be  a  pattern  jjeople  to  tho 
nations  of  the  earth.  Altogether,  it  were  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  region  more  wisely  select- 
ed and  in  itself  more  thoroughly  adapted  for 
the  purposes  on  account  of  which  the  family  of 
.\braham  were  to  be  set  apart.  If  they  were 
faithful  to  their    covenant  engagements,   they- 
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miyht  there  have  exhibited,  ns  on  an  clovnted 
plaltorm,  before  the  world  the  bright  exemplar 
of  a.  people  possessing  the  charueteristics  and 
onjoyiug  the  advantages  of  a  seed  of  blessing. 
And  the  finest  opportunities  were  at  the  same 
time  placed  within  their  reaeh  of  proving  in  the 
liighest  sense  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  ex- 
lending  far  and  wide  the  interest  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Possessing  the  elements  of  the 
world's  blessing,  they  were  placed  where  these 
elements  might  tell  most  readily  and  powerfully 
on  the  world's  inhabitants  ;  and  the  present  pos- 
Eession  of  .such  a  region  was  at  once  an  earnest 
of  the  whole  inheritance,  and,  as  the  world  then 
stood,  an  effectual  step  toward  its  realization. 
Fairhdirn. 

Palestine  was  from  the  beginning  an  isolated 
country,  and  was  intended  so  to  be  just  as  Israel 
■was  ordained  to  bo  a  peculiar  people  ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that,  for  thousands  of  years,  both 
remained  unintelligible  as  well  as  inaccessible 
to  other  lands  and  nations.  The  position  which 
Palestine  held  with  reference  to  the  world  at 
large  became  apparent,  in  its  historical  individ- 
uality, at  an  early  period.  Though  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  capitals  of  the  most  nourish- 
ing and  civilized  nations,  yet  the  country  with 
its  temple-city  was  little  affected  by  the  active 
operations  of  its  neighbors  ;  deserts  and  seas 
rendering  it  of  difficult  access  in  those  limes, 
and  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  hills  that  guarded 
its  frontiers,  proving  a  competent  barrier  against 
such  small  temptations  as  a  district  but  moder- 
ately adorned  by  nature,  and  poor  withal,  could 
hold  out  to  foreigners.  Thus,  by  perseveringly 
cultivating  its  poor  soil,  which,  however,  amply 
remunerated  the  labor  bestowed  on  it,  and  by 
always  falling  back  on  its  own  jiatriarchal  cen- 
tre, there  being  no  navigable  rivers  leading  to 
the  sea,  nor  other  channels  encouraging  external 
commerce,  the  people  of  Israel  were  enabled  to 
complete  their  internal  development  indepen- 
dently, and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  com- 
pactness. This  it  was  competent  to  perform 
through  what  nature  had  portioned  out  to  it — 
an  insulated  position  on  the  globe  ;  this  it  was 
destined  to  perform,  by  renson  of  its  having 
kept  itself  uudetiled  by  the  heathen  rites  and 
idolatry  of  its  immediate  neighbors  (of  those 
tribes  that  were  severally  less  powerful  than  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  that  had  not  yet  been  in- 
corporated with  the  great  monarchies),  from  the 
time  of  .\braham,  during  fifteen  hundred  years 
at  the  least,  until  Palestine  had  gone  through 
the  part  it  had  to  act  as  the  homo  of  one  people, 
until  it  had  fultilled  its  prescribed  mission  ex- 
actly on  that  spot  of  our  planet  that  was  now  to 


take  its  rank  as  the  spiritual  home  of  all  the  na- 
tions on  earth.      Hitler. 

In  the  conformation  of  the  Jewish  hills,  the 
secret  of  the  immense  vitality  of  the  Jewish 
nationality  is  probably  to  be  found.  Had  the 
capital  of  Judea  been  placed  at  Ciesarea,  on  tho 
high  road  from  Greece  to  Egypt— had  it  even 
been  permanently  fixed  at  Shechem,  accessible 
through  the  open  valley  of  Samaria,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Greek  or  Egyptian  influenuc 
would  have  affected  far  more  the  manners  and 
religion  of  the  Jews.  Remote  and  inaccessible 
in  its  rugged  mountains,  Jerusalem  was  re- 
moved from  the  highway  by  which  the  hosts  of 
the  Pharaohs  advanced  on  Assyria.  It  was  only 
accessible  by  one  of  three  difficult  passes,  un- 
less the  whole  country  of  Samaria  were  in  the 
liands  of  the  enemy.  Hence,  in  the  mountains 
of  Judea,  the  national  faith  had  a  secure  home. 
The  Philistines  overran  the  plains,  and  even 
came  up  into  the  Shephelah  ;  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monarchs  conquered  Samaria  and  Gal- 
ilee ;  but  a  small  band  of  undisciplined  peasants 
was  able,  under  the  Maccabees,  to  hold  at  bay 
tho  armies  of  the  Seleucidtc,  and  it  retpiired  the 
fullest  efforts  of  Roman  energy  and  discipline  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus  or  under  Hadrian.  The  history  again  re- 
peats itself  in  Crusading  times.  The  Judean 
hills  resisted  long  after  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  had  been  lost,  and  Saladin  held  Jerusa- 
lem undisturbed  while  Richard  overran  the 
plains.     Conder. 

Witness  of  the  Land  to  the  Sacred  History. 

The  geographical  details  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
admit  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  comparison 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  their  accuracy  has  been 
fully  established  in  the  minutest  particulars. 
Tho  entire  political  and  religious  life  of  the  He- 
brews was  interwoven  in  the  closest  manner 
with  the  geography  of  the  land  :  and  hence  the 
opportunity  to  verify  the  alleged  or  implied  con- 
nection between  places  and  events  is  the  more 
perfect,  and  affords  results  the  more  satisfactorj'. 
By  this  new  species  of  testimony,  tho  authen- 
ticity of  Old  Testament  historical  books  finds  an 
additional  vindication  ;  and  their  fidelity  in  all 
matters  within  the  sphere  of  geography  places  a 
new  argument  in  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of 
Revelation.     Bitter. 

Tho  reality  of  the  Hebrew  history  and  of  God's 
supernatural  revelation  stand  or  fall  together. 
Anything  that  throws  light  on  the  reality  of  the 
history  throws  light  at  the  same  time  on  tho 
reality  of  the  supernatural  manifestation.    If  the 
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great  historical  results  were  as  they  are  stated 
to  have  been,  there  luast  have  been  a  superna- 
tural element  in  the  history,  for  otherwise  the 
results  are  unaccountable  and  impossible.  And 
as  one  but  not  the  only  means  of  establishing 
the  reality  of  the  facts,  we  may  appeal  to  the  wit- 
ness of  Ihe  land.  Particularly,  in  the  historj'  of 
the  campaigns  of  Joshua,  when  the  country  was 
subdued  and  divided,  we  may  trace  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  facts  as  they  are 
recorded  and  the  actual  physical  condition  of 
the  country — a  coincidence  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  the  history,  the  science  of  physical  geography 
by  which  it  is  brought  to  ligut  being  quite 
modern.  In  many  other  facts  of  the  history, 
occurring  at  subsequent  times,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  a  similar  coincidence 
maybe  found  between  the  history  and  the  land. 
And  linall}',  in  the  present  condition  of  the  land, 
we  find  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  prophetic 
record,  wliich  not  only  foretold  that  the  Israel- 
ites would  be  driven  from  it,  but  also  that  it 
would  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  semi-desolation, 
as  if  waiting  for  their  return.     W.  G.  B. 

The  Tkiees  op  Canaan   Before  the  Conquest. 

The  narrow  strip  of  country  which  extends 
from  the  mountain-peaks  of  Lebanon  to  the 
Egyptian  desert,  with  the  sea  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  has  been  known 
under  the  various  names  of  Canaan,  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  land  of  bill 
and  plain  ;  but  the  hills,  bare  and  rocky  for  the 
most  part,  much  exceed  the  plains  on  which  they 
look.  The  farther  north  we  go,  the  more  moun 
tainous  does  the  country  become,  rising  finally 
into  the  lofty  mass  of  He'rmon,  and  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus.  Fertile  plains  and 
valleys  are  cut  off  from  one  another  by  inter- 
vening ridges,  while  wild  clitf sand  almost  track- 
less ravines  offer  shelter  to  brigands  or  fugitives. 

The  very  nature  of  the  country,  therefore, 
fitted  it  to  be  the  home  of  many  different  and 
independent  tribes.  When  the  Israelites,  under 
Joshua,  lirst  entered  the  Promised  Land,  they 
found  it  in  the  possession  of  a  variety  of  races, 
in  various  stages  of  culture  and  civilization,  and 
often  engaged  in  war  with  each  other.  In  the 
plains  were  the  cities  of  the  dissolute  and 
effeminate"  Canaanites,  on  the  sea-coast  lived 
wealthy  communities  of  merchants  and  sailors, 
while  the  mountain  fastnesses  were  held  by  war- 
like clans  whose  ruined  strongholds  were  the 
.\i's,  or"  stone  heaps"  of  later  times.  The  pop- 
ulation was  broadly  distinguished  into  Cinnan- 
ites,  the  inhabitants  of   the  Canaan,  or  "  low- 


lands,"  and  Amorites,  or  "Highlanders."  Ca- 
naan was  originally  the  name  of  the  coast  on 
which  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
stood  ;  but  long  before  the  time  of  the  Israelit- 
ish  invasion  the  name  had  been  extended  to 
denote  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  wherever  they 
might  be.  Indeed,  pa.ssages  like  Ju.  1  :  !)  show 
that  it  had  been  extended  even  farther,  and  had 
come  to  signify  tribes  which  were  jiroperly 
Amorites.  Hence  it  is  that  the  language,  si^oken 
alike  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  older  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  is  called  "  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan" (Is.  20  :  18).  The  same  wide  extension 
that  had  been  given  to  the  name  of  Canaanito 
was  given  also  to  that  of  Amorite.  But  the 
Amorites,  of  whom  we  chiefly  hear  in  the  Bible, 
lived  in  the  south,  at  Hebron  and  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  10  :  5,  G)  ;  at  Shechem  (2  S.  21  :  2}.  and 
even  in  Bashan  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
(De.  3  :  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  Amorites  o£ 
the  Egyptian  monuments  were  those  to  whom 
the  name  was  first  applied,  and  that  it  accom- 
panied the  twin-name  of  Canaanite  when  the 
latter  was  carried  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its 
original  territory. 

Side  by  side  with  the  names  of  Canaanito  and 
Amorite  were  two  other  names,  which  similarly 
had  a  descriptive  rather  than  a  national  signifi- 
cation. These  were  Perizzite,  or"  jieasant,"  and 
Hicile,  or  "villager."  The  Perizzite  was  the 
agriculturist,  of  fdlali,  as  opposed  to  the  citizen 
of  the  town,  and  was  accordingly  found  both  in 
Ephraim  and  in  Judah  (Josh.  11  :  3  ;  17  :  15  ; 
Ju.  1  : 4,  C),  like  the  Hivite,  who  is  placed  in 
the  north  (Josh.  11:3;  Ju.  3  :  3  ;  2  S.  24  :  7), 
as  well  as  in  Gibe  on  (.losh.  9  :  7  ;  11  :  19),  and 
at  Shechem  (Gen.  34  :  2).  llor'de  was  another 
descriptive  term  of  the  same  kind  ;  it  denoted 
the  troglodytes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  caves, 
with  which  tho  cliffs  of  ilount  Seir  were  pierced. 
Equally  deserii)tive,  though  in  a  different  way, 
was  the  name  of  the  Kephaim,  or  "giants." 
They  represented  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the 
land  whom  the  Canaanites  of  the  Old  Testament 
found  ijlready  occupying  it,  before  their  own 
arrival.  To  what  race  they  belonged,  or  what 
languages  thry  spoke,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. The  names  of  a  few  only  of  their 
tribes  have  been  preserved  to  us.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Dead  Sea  they  were  known  as 
Znzba  (Gen.  14  :  5)  ;  perhaps  the  same  name  as 
Zanizummim  (De.  2  :  20).  In  Moab  the  Emim 
preceded  the  Moabites  (De.  2:11);  while  in 
the  hill  country  of  Jud.ah  the  Awikhn,  with  whom 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  also  acqiiainted, 
survived  to  the  period  of  the  Israelitish  inva- 
sion, and,  farther  south,  the  country,  in  which 
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the  five  citifs  of  the  Philistines  stooil,  hail  been 
wresteiHioin  the  Aiiin  (Dt>.  '2  :  '2'i). 

The  E^viitiiiu  ninuumcuts  Imvu  Ihnnvn  iiuich 
lifjht  upon  tUa  origin  of  the  /'/li/i.v/i/ir  colonists. 
They  camo,  us  we  learn  from  tho  Bible,  irnm 
Caphtor  (Amos  0  :  7  ;  Jer.  47  :  4  ;  De.  2  :  23  ; 
the  clause  in  Gen.  10  :  14  is  misplaced).  Now 
C.iphtor  i.i  the  Egyptian  Keft-ur  or  "  greater 
Phcenicia,"n  name  given  to  the  coastlanrl  of  the 
Delia  in  conseiiuenco  of  tho  number  of  Phoeni- 
cians settled  there  ut  an  early  date.  Some  of 
these  were  i>lantcd  on  tho  southern  frontier  of 
Palestine  by  tho  Egyptian  kings  after  their  con- 
quest of  Canaan  in  order  to  garrison  tho  newly 
acquired  territorj',  and  beeaaio  tho  Philistines 
of  later  liistory.  Their  five  cities  wero  origi- 
nally the  garrison  towns  of  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
raohs. 

Their  neighbors,  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs, 
were  ■HiUHes,  who,  in  Gen.  23,  api)ear  in  pos- 
session of  Hebron.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it 
from  the  Anakim,  who,  however,  must  subse- 
quently have  recovered  tho  city  which  had  been 
founded  by  their  forefather,  .\rba(.Josh.  15  :  13). 
But  tho  south  of  Canaan  was  not  the  proper 
home  of  tho  sons  of  Heth,  and  their  jjresence 
(hero  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Hiltito  clans  had  formed  part  of  tho  great  Hyk- 
Bxs  army  which  invaded  and  lield  Egypt  in  V)ond- 
nge  for  five  hundred  years,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  remained  behind  in  what  was  arter- 
ward  tho  territory  n£  Judah.  According  to  tho 
Egyptian  historian  Manetho,  Jernsalem  was 
founded  by  Hyksos  fugitives,  and  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  tho  Hyksos  capital,  was  built  seven  years 
after  Hebron  (Nil.  13  :  22).  Manetho's  state- 
ment is  conflrmod  by  Ezckiel,  who  says  that  the 
father  of  Jerusalem  was  an  Amoritc,  and  the 
mother  a  Hittite  (Ezek.  Ki  :  3).  Tho  Hittites 
were  a  literary  people,  as  wo  learn  both  from 
tho  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  from  their  own 
recently  discovered  monuments  ;  audit  is  there- 
fore worth  noticing  that  the  earlier  name  of  De- 
bir,  near  Hebron,  was  Kirjath-sepher,  or  "  Book- 
town"  (Ju.  1  :  11).  Debir  itself  signifies  "the 
shrine,"  and  points  to  the  existence  of  some 
famous  temple  there. 

The  Phoenicians  traced  their  origin  to  the 
"  Assyrian  Lake,"  or  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  here 
that  the  Semites  learned  tho  elements  of  culture 
from  their  more  civilized  neighbors,  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Chaldea.  and  from  hence 
band  after  band  of  emigrants  started  for  the  re- 
gions of  tho  west.  Tho  first  to  arrive  on  tho 
shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  were  the  builders 
of  Tyre  and  Sidnn,  of  (lebal  and  .\rvad,  whom 
later  historv  knew   under  the  name  of  Phami. 


cians.  Sidon,  "  tho  fiKhers'  town,"  was  tho  first 
of  their  settlements.  Here  they  built  their 
boats,  and  ventured  into  tho  waters  of  the  sea 
in  search  of  the  murcx,  or  purple-fish.  The 
"  fishers'  town"  grew  in  time  into  a  city  of 
merchant  princes,  whose  trade  was  rivalled  hy 
that  of  Tyre,  "  theKock,"  founded  a  little  to  tho 
south  on  a  rocky  island  two  miles  distant  from 
the  shore.  Tho  most  prosperous  and  advanced 
of  all  tho  populations  whom  the  Israelites  found 
in  Palestine  were  the  Phccuicians  on  the  coast. 
Their  cities — Tyre,  Sidon,  Zarephalh  or  Sarepta. 
Cerytos,  now  Beyriit,  Gebal  or  Byblos,  Arvad, 
and  Zom.ir  (Gen.  10  :  18),  or  Simyra— were  gov- 
erned sometimes  by  kings,  sometimes  by 
"judges."  They  had  established  colonies  in 
Cyprus,  and  their  merchantmen,  tho  "  ships  of 
Tarshish,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, made  long  voyages  in  tho  Mediterranean 
as  far  as  Tarshish  or  Tartessus,  and  Cadiz  in 
Spain,  or  s  arted  from  Ezion-geber,  in  the  Gulf 
of  .Vkabah,  for  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  and 
Ophir,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  But  the 
tract  of  country  thev  inhabited  in  Canaan  was 
a  mere  strip,  shut  in  by  tho  lofty  peaks  of  Leba- 
non, and  the  territories  of  the  Girgashites. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  get  rid  of  their 
surplus  population  by  emigration  :  and  first  tho 
islands  and  shores  of  Greece,  then  Utica,  Car- 
thage, and  other  places  in  Northern  .Africa,  wero 
planted  with  colonists.  But,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  Phcnenicians,  the  original  C.anaan- 
ites,  wero  industrious  traders  and  artis.ans  ;  art 
and  literature  flourished  among  them  at  an 
early  date,  and  the  alphabet  we  still  tise  is  ulti- 
mately derived  from  that  which  they  first  bor- 
rowed from  tho  Egyptians  and  then  improved. 
Their  religion  was  a  sensuous  nature-worship, 
at  once  cruel  and  licentious.  The  Sun-god 
undervarious  forms  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
cult.  His  general  title  was  Baal,  "  Lord,"  and 
each  city  and  state  had  its  own  special  Baal. 
Altars  to  tho  Sun  god  were  raised  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  where  the  worshipper 
seemed  to  approach  nearest  to  the  sky,  and  in 
each  of  these  "  liigh  places"  tho  deity  was 
adored  under  a  new  name  derived  from  tho  lo- 
cality in  which  his  altar  stood.  But  the  Phceni- 
ciaus  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  Semitic  immigration.  Other  Semitic 
tribes,  claiming  the  same  ancestry,  worshipping 
the  same  gods,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  Old  Testament  under 
the  common  name  of  Canaanites,  overran  tho 
country  to  the  east  and  south,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  plains  and  coasts, 
if  not  in  the  more  mountainous  parts.     Some- 
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times  the;,-  exterminated  Ibo  older  population, 
sometimes  they  intermarried  with  it.  They  de- 
voted themselves  to  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
the  arts  of  life  sprang  up  among  them.  But  in 
the  train  of  culture  came  -vices  and  idolatries 
which  brought  upon  them  the  curse  of  God. 
The  instrument  of  their  punishment  was  made 
the  Hebrew  tribes,  who  had  been  the  last  of  the 
Semitic  family  to  leave  their  old  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  who,  after  a  so- 
journ in  Egypt,  were  led  by  Joshua  to  take  pos- 
session of  "  the  Promised  Land. "  Stronghold 
after  stronghold  of  the  Canaanitcs  fell  before 
the  invaders,  who  attempted  to  extirpate,  so  far 
as  they  could,  both  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  and  the  subsequent  Semitic  settlers. 
The  extirpation,  however,  was  far  from  com- 
plete ;  and  to  this  day  the  peasantry  of  the  Holy 
Land  are  in  physical  type  and  character  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  Joshua  was  commis- 
sioned to  destroy.     Sayee. 

The  Canaanites  in  Abraham's  time  seem  to 
have  been  rather  a  collection  of  village  commu- 
nities, who  recognized  the  supremacy  of  theHit- 
tite  invaders.  The  country  was  not  lawless.  It 
was  the  highway  of  the  great  commercial  route 
or  caravan  road  between  the  empires  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt,  and  the  few  allusions  in  Serijiture 
point  to  industrious  and  peaceful  communities. 
Such  certainly  were  Shechem  and  Hebron.  Re- 
cent research  has  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
movements  of  the  Hittites  w-ho  then  ruled  at 
Hebron  ;  and  we  know  from  Egyptian  records 
that,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  they 
had  jmslied  from  northern  Syria,  halted  for  some 
little  time  at  Hebron,  and  then  moved  on  to 
Egypt,  where  they  established  for  some  genera- 
tions the  dynasty  of  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd 
kings.  Hence  the  significance  of  that  passing 
remark  in  Nu.  13  :  22  :  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  Zoau  was 
the  capital  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  and  the  Hit- 
tites had  paused  seven  years  at  Hebron  before 
making  their  farther  advance. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  Canaan  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when  conquered 
by  Joshua.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  walled  towns.  Places  which,  like  Bethel, 
had  been  but  a  name  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
were  now  considerable  cities.  Scripture  gives 
but  one  incidental  hint  of  the  changes  which 
had  occurred  meanwhile.  Hebron  and  Kirjath- 
sepher,  which  had  been  Hittite  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  were  now  Amorite,  and  the  name 
of  the  latter  changed  to  Debir  ;  while  in  Joshua's 
time  the  Hittites  were  found  in  the  mountains. 
The  Egyptian  annals  explain  this.     A  century 


before  the  Exodus,  the  Shepherd,  or  Hyksos, 
dynasty  having  been  overthrown,  Thothmes 
in.,  and  after  him  Eameses  II.,  prosecuted 
great  campaigns  against  the  Hittites,  invading 
Canaan  and  Syria,  driving  their  hereditary  foes 
out  of  Hebron,  and  overrunning  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  but  making  no  permanent 
conquests. 

The  period  before  Thothmes  was  the  epoch 
of  Canaanito  development  ;  for  we  find,  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  a  list  of  over  a  hundred  places 
submitting,  given  in  the  same  topographical 
order  in  which  the  names  occur  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  strong- 
holds, and  some  remote  and  inaccessible  dis- 
tricts, the  Israelites  occupied  the  w.illcd  towns 
and  the  villages  built  by  the  Canaanites.  Tris- 
tram. 

The    Eaethly     Typical    of    the    Heavenly 
Canaan. 

1.  The  earthly  Canaan  was  neither  designed 
by  God,  nor  from  the  first  was  it  understood  by 
His  peojjle  to  be  the  ultimate  and  proper  inher- 
itance which  they  were  to  occupy  ;  things  hav- 
ing been  spoken  and  hoped  for  concerning  it 
which  plainly  could  not  be  realized  within  the 
bounds  of  Canaan. 

2.  Tho  inheritance  was  one  which  could  be 
enjoyed  only  by  those  who  had  become  the 
children  of  the  resurrection,  themselves  fully 
redeemed  in  soul  and  bodj'  from  all  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  sin, — made  more  glorious 
and  blessed,  indeed,  than  it  they  had  never  sin- 
ned, because  constituted  after  the  image  of  tho 
heavenly  Adam.  And  as  the  inheritance  must 
correspond  with  the  inheritor,  it  can  only  be 
man's  original  possession  restored,  —the  earth 
redeemed  from  the  curse  which  sin  brought  on 
it,  and,  like  man  himself,  rendered  exceedingly 
more  beautiful  and  gloritms  than  in  its  primeval 
state, — the  fit  abode  of  a  Church  made  like,  in 
all  its  members,  to  the  Sou  of  God. 

3.  The  occupation  of  tho  earthly  Canaan  by 
the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  was  a  tyjje,  and 
no  more  than  a  type,  of  this  occupation  by  a  re- 
deemed Church  of  her  destined  inheritance  of 
glory  ;  and  consequently  everything  concerning 
the  entrance  of  the  former  on  their  temporary 
possession  was  ordered  so  as  to  represent  and 
foreshadow  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
Church's  establishment  in  her  permanent  pos- 
session. Hence,  between  the  giving  of  the 
promise  which,  though  it  did  not  terminate  in 
tho  land   of   Canaan,    yet    included    that,    and 

I  though  it  prospectively  exhibited  the  better  in- 
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heritanod,  a  Beries  of  important  events  inter- 
vened, which  are  capable  of  being  fully  ami 
properly  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by 
means  of  their  typical  bearing  on  the  things 
hereafter  to  bo  disclosed  respecting  that  better 
inheritance.  If  we  ask,  why  did  the  heirs  of 
promise  wander  about  so  lou^;  as  pilgrims,  and 
withdraw  to  a  foreign  region  before  they  were 
allowed  to  possess  the  land,  and  not  rather,  like 
a  modern  colony,  (piietly  spread,  without  strife 
or  bloodshed,  over  its  surf.ice,  till  the  whole 
was  possessed ?  Or,  Mhy  were  they  suffered  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  ijowcr, 
from  whoso  cruel  oppression  they  needed  to  be 
redeemed,  with  terrible  executions  of  judgment 
on  the  oppressor,  before  the  possession  could 
be  theirs?  Or  why,  before  that  event  also, 
should  they  have  been  put  under  the  discipline 
of  law,  having  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  with  its 
strict  renuiretiients  and  manifold  obligations  of 
service,  superadded  to  the  covenant  of  grace 
and  promise  ?  Or  why,  again,  should  their 
right  to  the  inheritance  itself  have  to  be  vindi 
cated  from  a  race  of  occupants  who  had  been 


allowed  for  a  time  to  keep  possession  of  it,  and 
whoso  multiplied  abominations  had  so  polluted 
it,  that  nothing  short  of  their  extermination 
could  render  it  a  fitting  abode  for  the  heirs  of 
promise  ?  The  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
all  such  questions  can  only  be  given  by  viewing 
the  whole  in  connection  with  the  better  things 
of  a  higher  dispensation,— as  the  tirst  part  of  n 
plan  which  was  to  have  its  counterpart  and  is 
sue  in  the  glories  of  a  redeemed  creation,  and 
for  the  final  results  of  which  the  Church  needed 
to  be  prepared  by  standing  in  similar  relations, 
and  passing  through  like  experiences,  in  regard 
to  an  earthly  inheritance.  No  doubt,  with  one 
and  all  of  these  there  were  connected  reasons 
and  results  for  the  time  then  present,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  every  step  in  the  process, 
when  con.sidered  simply  by  itself.  But  it  is 
only  when  we  take  the  whole  as  a  glass,  in  which 
to  see  mirrored  the  far  greater  things  which  from 
the  first  were  in  prospect,  that  we  can  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  mind  of  God  in  ap- 
pointing them,  and  know  the  purposes  which 
He  chiefly  contemplated.     Fixirbaim. 


Section  215. 

INHERITANCE  OP  TWO  AND  A  H.VLF  TRIBES  UNDER  MO.SES.  DISTRIBUTION  BY 
LOT  TO  THE  NINE  AND  A  H.\LP  TRIBES.  SETTING  UP  OF  THE  TABER- 
NACLE AT  SHILOH.  REMAINING  LAND  DIVIDED  INTO  SEVEN  PORTIONS  AND 
ASSIfJNED   TO   SEVEN   TRIBES  BY   THE   LOT. 


Joshua  13  :  1-33  ;    1-1  :  1-5  ;    15  :  1-12,  20-G3  ;    IG  :  1-10  ;    17  ;  1-18  ;     18  :  1-28  ;   19  :  1-49,   51. 

18  1  Now  Joshua  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  years  ;  and  the  Lord  said   unto  him.  Thou 
art  old  and  well  stricken  in  years,  and  there  remaineth  yet  very  much   land  to   be  po.ssessed. 

2  This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth  ;  all  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Ge.shiirites  ; 

3  from  the  Shihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  wliifh  is 
counted  to  the  Canaanites  :  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  ;  the  Gazites,  and  the  Ashdodites, 

4  the  Ashkelonites,  the  Gittites,  and  the  Ekronites  ;  also  the  Avvim,  on  the  south  :  all  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that  belongeth  to  the  Zidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  border  of 

5  the  Amorites  :  and  the  land  of  the  Gebalites,  and  nil   Lebanon,  toward   the  sunrising,  from 

6  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  :  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill 
country  from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  oven  all  the  Zidonians  :  them  will  I  drive  out 
from  before  the  children  of  Israel  :  only  allot  thou  it  unto  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  as  I  have 

7  commanded  thee.  Now  therefore  divide  this  land  for  an  inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

I'l  1  And  these  are  the  inheritances  which  thechildrenof  Israel  took  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
■which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  hnitsrs  at  the 

2  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distributed  unto  them,  by  the  lot  of  their  inheritance,  as  tli) 

3  LoKD  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes,  and  for  Hie  half  tribe.  ForMose< 
had  given  the  inheritance  of  the  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  beyond  .Jordan  :  but  unto  the 

4  Levites  he  gave  none  inheritance  among  them.     For  the  children  of  Joseph  were  two  tribes^ 
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Manasseh  and  Ephraim  :  and  they  gave  no  portion  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land,  save  cities  to 

5  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  for  their  cattle  aad  for  their  substance.     As  the  Loud  com- 
manded Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 
15  :  1-12,  20-63.  The  inheritance  of  Judah. 

10  :  1-10  ;  17  :  1-11.  The  inheritance  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
17  12  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  o/ those  cities  ;  but 

13  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  iu  that  land.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Lsrael 
were  waxen  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  taskwork,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

li  And  the  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot 
and  one  part  for  an   inheritance,  seeing  I  am  a  gi-eat  people,  forasmuch   as  hitherto  the  Lokd 

15  hath  blessed  me  ?  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  If  thou  be  a  great  jjeople,  get  thee  up  to  the 
forest,  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the  Kephaim  ;  since 

IG  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  too  narrow  for  thee.  And  the  children  of  Joseph  said,  The  hill 
country  is  not  enough  far  us  :  and  all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have 
chariots  of  iron,  both  they  who  are  in  Bethshean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  in  the  valley 

17  of  Jczreel.     And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh, 

18  saying.  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power :  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only  :  but 
the  hill  country  shall  be  thine  ;  for  thoiigh  it  is  a  forest,  thou  shalt  cut  it  down,  and  the  goings 
out  thereof  shall  be  thine  :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  chariots 
of  iron,  and  though  they  be  strong. 

1§  1  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  together 

2  at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tent  of  meeting  therfe  ;  and  the  li^nd  was  subdued  before  them.  And 
there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which  had  not  yet  divided  their  in- 

3  herilancQ.     And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  in  to 

4  possess  the  land,  which  the  Lokd,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  hath  given  you  ?  Appoint  for  you 
three  men  for  each  tribe  :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  arise,  and  walk  through  ihe 

5  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  their  inheritance  ;  and  they  shall  come  unto  me.  Ami  they 
shall  divide  it  into  seven  portions  :  Judah  shall  abide  in  his  border  on  the  south,  and  the  house 

6  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their  border  on  the  north.  And  ye  sh-iU  describe  the  land  into  seven 
portions,  and  bring  Ihe  ilescriplioii  hither  to  me  :  and  I  will  cast  lots  for  yon  here  before  the 

7  Lord  our  God.  For  the  Levites  have  no  portion  among  you  ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord 
is  their  inheritance  :  and  Gad  and  Reuben  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received  their 

8  inheritance  beyond  Jordan  eastward,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  them.  And 
the  men  arose,  and  went  :  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  describe  the  land,  saying.  Go 
and  walk  through  the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  and  I  will  cast  lots  for  you 

9  here  before  the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through  the  land,  and  de- 
scribed it  by  cities  into  seven  portions  in  a  book,  and  they  came  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp  at 

10  Shiloh.     .\nd  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  :   and  there  Joshua  divided 

the  land  unto  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  divisions. 

18  :  11-28  ;  19  ;  1-48.   Inheritances  of  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,   Naph. 

tali,  and  Dan. 
49       So  they  made  an  end  of  dLstrihuting  the  land  for  inheritance  by  the  borders  thereof  ; 
51       These  are  the  inheritances,  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the 

heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distributed  for  inheritance 

by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.     So  they  made  an  end  of 

dividing  the  land. 


The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  was  sutB. 
ciently  complete  to  permit  the  distribution  of 
the  territory  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  its 
general  'occupation  accordingly.  The  assign- 
ment to  each  tribe  of  its  portion  of  the  territory 
was  made,  as  a  rule,  by  lot  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  WrtU  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes,  in 
its  district  thus  assigned,  answered  to  the  con- 
dition predicted  of  it,  many  years  before,  bv  the 
dying  Moses,  and  even  to  the  condition  predict- 


ed of   it  hundreds  of  j'ears   before  in  Egypt  by 

the   dying  Jacob.      N.  C.  B. The    Book     of 

Joshua  is  the  Domesday  Book  of  Palestine,  not 
only  describing,  with  the  fulness  of  a  govern- 
ment survey,  the  various  tribal  boundaries 
throughout  the  land,  but  containing  long  lists 
of  the  towns  and  villages  allotted  to  each  tribe, 
in  the  order,  as  recent  research  has  shown,  of 
their  geographical  position.     Porter. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine,  so  far  as  it  required 
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the  united  forces  of  all  Tnrael,  wris  over  ;  what  ro- 
lunined  to  be  done,  in  putting  down  risings,  in 
consolidating;  wljat  had  been  won,  and  in  captur- 
ing is  ilatml  and  still  unconcjiiered  cities,  \vas 
left  for  tlie  ni>)st  part  to  the  energy  of  the  tribe 
to  which  the  terrilory  in  epiestion  was  assigned. 
The  warlike  half  of  Joshua's  great  task  was  ac- 
complished :  tha  peaceful  work  of  dividing  the 
territory  between  the  victorious  tribes  remained. 
The  second  halt  of  the  Book  of  Joshua—  chapters 
i:j-'22— the  Domesday  Book  of  Palestine,  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  details  of  the  distribution. 
Tliese  are  no  less  honorable  to  the  man  who  car-  i 
ried  them  out  than  the  details  of  the  canii)flign  ! 
which  rendered  them  possible.      Plununer.  i 

i;{  :  I.  IMow  Jo!iliiia  tVHS  old.  To 
what  age  he  was  now  advanced  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly know,  because  we  do  not  know  his  age 
when  he  came  out  of  Egypt.  If  he  was  then 
forty-three,  he  was  eighty-three  when  they  came 
into  Canaan  ;  and  now  he  wanted  not  much  of 
a  hundred.     Patrick. 

;J.  When  the  Israelites  arrived,  the  Philistines 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  Sliephehili^  or  mari- 
time plain,  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  in  the 
south  to  Eki'on  in  the  north,  and  liad  formed  a 
confederacy  of  five  powerful  cities — Gaza,  Ash- 
dod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  The  interval 
that  elap.sed  between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus 
seems  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  alteration  that 
took  place  in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and 
their  transformation  from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a 
settled  and  powerful  nation.     P.  S. 

5.  The  notices  in  the  Bible  lead  lis  to  search 
for  Baal-gad  in  the  direction  and  neighborhood 
of  liimlhek.  In  tho  valley  of  Lebanon,  under 
Ilermon,  and  the  entrance  into  Hamath  :  these 
are  the  geographical  indications.  Let  any  one 
ride  from  Baalbek  northward  to  Lebweh  or  'Ain, 
or,  better  still,  to  Kamiia  Hermel,  and  look  off 
toward  Hamath,  and  ho  will  be  struck  with  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase,  entrance  into  Hamath. 
From  his  standpoint  the  valley  of  the  Bnk'ah 
opens  out  like  a  vast  fan  on  to  the  great  plain 
of  northern  Syria,  and  he  is  at  the  gate  of  the 
kingdom.  Baalbek  being,  therefore,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  we  must  look  for  Baal  gad, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their 
identity,  for  there  is  no  rival  to  di-spute  the 
honor  of  the  name  and  site.  The  remains  at 
B.ialbek  are  adequate  to  meet  tho  demands  of 
any  history,  and  some  of  them  may  claim  an  an- 
tiquity equal  to  anything  that  even  Egypt  can 
boast.      TliDnipson, 

6.  It  should  be  alwaj'a  remembered  that  the 
promise  made  by  God,  of  driving  out  the  old  in- 
habitants  ("Them  will  I  drive  out,"  verse  6), 


was  conditional,  and  depended  on  the  adherence 
of  the  Israelites  to  his  worship  and  service. 
Accordingly,  in  consequence  of  their  flagrant 
and  repeated  disobedieuce,  the)'  only  jiartially 
deserved  the  fultilmcnt  of  the  promise.  We  do 
not  read  that  the  Sidonians  (verse  G)  were  ever 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  jjeople  of 
Lebanon  were  not  made  tributary  till  the  days 

of   David    and    Solomon.      Patrick. Joshua 

actually  did  all  that  it  was  promised  he  should 
do.  God  never  said  that  he  should  con(]utr  all 
the  land,  but  simjily  that  he  should  hrhnj  Israel 
into  it,  and  divide  it  among  them,  both  which 
he  did,  and  procured  them  footing  by  his  con- 
quests sufficient  to  have  enaViled  them  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  it  forever.  Their  failure  to 
do  so  was  owing  wholly  to  themselves. 

7,  Dividing  the  land  by  lot  was  the  readiest 
way  of  satisfying  al!  parties,  and  preventing  dis- 
content and  discord.  The  several  allotments  are 
here  very  minutely  detailed  in  order  that  litiga- 
tion growing  out  of  disputed  boundaries  might 
ever  after  be  prevented.  AVhen  the  limits  of 
each  tribe  were  i50  clearly  settled  there  could  be 
little  room  for  contending  claims  ;  or  if  there 
were,  an  authentic  register  of  the  lot  of  each 
tribe  would  be  at  hand  to  be  appealed  to  for  a 
decision,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  often 
made  use  of  in  after  ages  for  this  purpose.  The 
reading  of  this  account  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions would  tend  to  excite  a  deep  impression  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  upon  their 
ancestors  for  tho  benefit  of  their  posterity,  such 
a  large  and  fertile  country,  an  inheritance  so  re- 
plete with  all  worldly  blessings.     £ush. 

The  Country  East  or  Jord.in-,  as  Divided  isy 
Moses  among  llErnES.  Gad,  and  Half-Man.\sseh. 

a.  13  :  8-33. 

8-13.  These  verses  comprise  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  io/io(e  country  east  of  Jordan 
given  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  detail- 
ed account  of  the  seL'eral  districts  allotted  to  each. 
Bu.sh. 

The  Inheritance   of  the   Nine   Tribes   and  .i 
Hau. 

aiis.  U  19. 

l-t  :  1-5.  These  verses  comprise  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  six  chapters. 

The  division  of  tho  land  among  the  nine  and 
alialf  tribes  was,  in  strict  accordance  witli  Divine 
direction  (Nu  20  :  52-50  ;  33  :  5-1  ;  34  :  2--29). 
made  by  Eleazar,  Joshua,  and  one  represen. 
tative  from  each  of  tho  ten  tribes.    It  was  de- 
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cided  by  the  "  lot,"  which  probfiblv,  however, 
only  determined  the  silualiuit  of  eiich  inheritance, 
whether  nurth  or  south,  inland  or  by  the  sea- 
shore, not  its  ixknt  and  jirecise  boundaries. 
Tliese  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  each  tribe. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  original  arrangements  had 
in  some  cases  to  be  afterward  modified,  not  as 
to  tribal  localization  which  was  unalterably  fixed 
by  the  Divine  lot,  but  as  to  extent  of  territory. 
Thus  Juduh  had  to  give  up  part  of  its  possession 
to  Simeon  (19  :  9),  while  Dan,  whose  portion 
proved  too  small,  obtained  certain  cities  both 
from  Judah  and  from  Ephraim.     A.  E. 

2,  The  safc«Z/o/ was  employed  at  the  division 
of  the  tribal  territories,  to  discover  the  guilty 
one  who  had  brought  a  curse  on  the  people 
(Josh.  7),  and  in  1  S.  10  :  20  1,  at  the  king's 
election.  These  methods  of  inquiring  into  the 
Divine  will  retire  into  the  background  the  more 

prophecy  becomes  i)rominent.     O. This  dis- 

tribation  by  lot  was  overruled  by  a  special  provi- 
dence, so  as  to  correspond  with  the  inspired 
predictions  of  Jacob  and  Jloses  respecting  the 
allotment  of  each  tribe.  The  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  tribes  found  themselves  placed  by 
lot  in  the  very  sections  of  the  country  which 
Jacob  had  foretold  two  htindred  and  fifty  years 
before,  and  Moses  shortly  before  his  death 
(comp.  Gen.  49  and  De.  33).  To  Judah  fell  a 
country  abounding  in  vineyards  and  pastvren  ; 
to  Zebulun,  seu-coasls  ;  to  Issachar,  a  rich  plain 
hetween  ramjes  of  mountains ;  to  Asher,  one 
abounding  in  plenty  of  oil,  icheal,  and  metals  ; 
and  so  of  the  others.     SksIi. 

Chs.  15-17.  Judah  and  Joseph,  as  the  two 
great  tribes,  dividing  the  birthright  between 
them,  had  the  land  first  divided  between  them, 
their  general  outlines  being  given.  Afterward 
the  other  tribes  are  arranged,  modifying  the  first 
division.  The  lot  probably  gave  only  r/ena-al  in- 
dications, while  the  commissioners  made  the 
special  allotments,  according  to  circumstances. 
Crosby. 

Jud.4h's  Allotted  Inheritance. 

15  :  1-12,  20-03. 

The  trills  of  Judah  was  powerful  in  conse- 
quence of  its  numbers,  and  now  received  such 
natural  frontiers  as  to  form,  on  the  south,  a 
ramparl  of  protection  to  the  whole  of  Israel 
against  the  enemy.  Therefore  its  boundaries 
went  from  the  south  end  of  the  Salt  Sea  west- 
ward to  where  Sihor  empties  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  its  eastern  limits,  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  ;  its  northern, 


from  thence  over  Mount  Zion,  by  Timnah  and 
the  brook  Sorek,  to  the  sea  which  bounds  it  ou 

the  west.     C.  G.  B. The  lot  of  Judah  as  hero 

marked  out  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  that  sea,  reaching  to 
the  place  at  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  ;  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  to  Jerusalem  across  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Philistines  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
which  sea  was  its  western  boundary  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Egypt.  Joshua  is  particular  in  giving 
the  limits  of  this  tribe,  as  being  the  first,  the 
most  numerous,  the  most  important,  that  which 
was  to  furnish  the  kim/s  of  Judea,  that  in  which 
pure  relifjion  was  to  be  preserved,  and  that  from 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring.  As  this  por- 
tion, however,  contained  nearly  half  the  south- 
ern jiart  of  Canaan,  it  was  afterward  found  too 
extensive,  and  the  possessions  of  Simeon  and 
Dan  were  taken  out  of  it.  Bush. In  travel- 
ling overthese  places  one  begins  earl 3'  to  perceive 
that  not  only  is  the  geography  and  scenery  of 
Palestine  "a  fifth  gosj)el, "  but  it  is  a  second 
Pentateuch,  Book  of  Joshua,  and  Kings.  The 
feeling  deepened  at  every  step  of  the  journey. 
S.  C.  B. 

20.  This  is  the  preface  to  the  list  of  principal 
towns  of  Judah,  which  follow  in  four  sections  : 
those  in  the  Xegeb  (the  technical  "  South"  of 
Judah)  ;  those  in  the  Shephelah  (the  fertile  plain 
on  the  coast)  ;  those  in  the  Mountain  country,  and 
those  in  the  iVildemess  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Crosby. 

yalural  or    Physicd    Characteristics    nf   Judah's 
Inheritance. 

First,  theNegeb  or  "  South"  country  extends 
along  the  whole  soutliern  frontier  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  tract,  extend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Judah  on  the  north 
to  the  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Parau,  and  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  : 
but  stretching  in  a  sloping  direction  toward 
the  northeast  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  south- 
west to  El  Arish,  thus  occupying  a  middle  posi- 
tion, both  topographically  and  physically,  be- 
tween the  rich  soil  of  central  Canaan  and  the 
sandy  wastes  of  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness. Tlie  soutli  differs  from  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  to  the  north  of  it,  not  merely  so  much  in 
being  pastoral  instead  of  cultivated,  for  its  whole 
extent  yields  proof  of  very  extensive  though  not 
universal  cultivation  in  former  times  ;  nor  in  its 
being  less  hilly,  for  it  has  but  few  plains  of  any 
extent  ;  but  in  its  deep  ravines,  torn  and  rent 
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by  winter  torrents,  "  the  streaniB  of  the  south" 
of  Ps  126  :  4.  These  torrents,  ciuitodry  in  Hum- 
mer, cut  down  steep  clitl's  into  narrow  gullies  by 
their  violence  in  winter.  On  the  west  side  they 
drain  towiinl  tlie  Arish  iind  I'hilistia,  on  the 
east  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  none  running  south 
into  I'nran  or  the  Wilderness.  The  wide  central 
expanse  is  now  a  sort  of  upland  wildernees,  a 
series  of  rolling  hills,  with  scanty  herbage  more 
abundant  on  their  northern  slopes,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  bn.sh  more  than  three  feet  high.  The 
words  of  Ur.  Kobinson,  about  Zephath  or  Hor- 
mah,  may  be  applied  to  every  city  of  the  Negeb  : 
-"  Once,  as  wo  judged  upon  the  spot,  this  must 
have  been  a  city  of  not  less  than  10, ()()()  or  12,- 
000  inhabitants.  Now  it  is  a  jierfect  (iold  of 
ruins,  a  scene  of  unutterable  desolation,  across 
which  the  passing  stranger  can  with  difficulty 
find  his  way."  A  mighty  spell  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  cities  of  the  south.  Wo  turn  to  the 
word  of  prophecy,  and  we  read,  "  The  cities  of 
the  sou'h  (Negeb)  shall  be  shut  up,  and  none 
shall  open  them  :  Judah  shall  bo  carried  away 
captive,  all  of  it  :  it  shall  be  wholly  carried  away 
captive"  (Jer.  13  :  111). 

The  second  physical  division  of  the  allotment 
of  Joshua  was  the  Hhtplielali,  or  low  country, 
translated  generally  in  our  version  as  "  the  val- 
ley" (Josh.  15  :  33).  and  sometimes  "  the  plain." 
It  comprises  the  low  lying  fl.it  country,  whether 
desert  or  corn-growing,  which  intervenes  be 
tween  the  central  backbone  of  hills  extending 
from  north  to  south  and  the  sea.  The  expres- 
sion, though  equally  applicable  to  all  the  coast 
plains  of  Palestine,  is  generally  confined  to  those 
of  I'hilistia  and  .Sharon,  which  are  limited  norlli- 
ward  by  the  bold  projecting  spur  of  Carmel  ; 
while  the  next  plain,  that  of  Acre,  is  similarly 
out  off  by  the  precipitous  Ladder  of  Tyre  from 
the  Plain  of  Phoenicia.  This  region  in  the  al- 
lotment of  the  tribes  fell  principally  to  Judah, 
in  the  south  of  whoso  portion  were  several  towns 
assigned  to  Simeon  ;  while  the  northern  part, 
better  known  as  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  was  the 
rich  but  narrow  heritage  of  Dan.  Practically, 
however,  the  mora  important  and  valuable  pari 
of  this  vast  corn-plain  was  never  conquer  .'d  till 
after  the  monarchy,  and  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Philistines,  who  were  often  the 
terror  and  tho  scourge  of  Israel.  There  is  no 
natural  boundary  line  between  Philistia  and 
Sharon.  The  pi  lin  stretches  with  scarce  an  un- 
dulation, but  with  very  varying  depth  inland, 
from  the  sTUtliern  frontiers  of  the  Des-ert  of 
Gaza  to  tho  foot  of  rarmel.  The  descent  from 
the  Negeb,  or  south  land,  to  the  low  coimtry  is 
gentle  and  insensible  on  its  southern  limit,  but 


much  more  steep  and  clearly  defined  from  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  on  the  east.  From  the  low 
country  of  the  coast  we  now  turn  eastward  to 
the  third  ])hysical  division  of  the  territory  of 
Judah,  recognized  constantly  in  Holy  Writ  as 
"  the  mountains,"  or  the  "  JliU  ruuntri/."  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  "  the  south 
country"  is  very  easily  recognized,  though  lliey 
blend  into  each  other.  Tho  great  pasture  dis- 
trict of  the  south  melts  into  the  hill  country  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  Tho  north- 
ern part  of  the  "  Negeb"  presents  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  a  long  series  of  gently-rolling  downs, 
wide  shallow  valleys,  and  broad  rounded  ridges. 
]?ut  a  few  hours  before  reaching  Hebron  the  val- 
leys become  nairower  and  steeper,  the  hill  tops 
are  sharper,  tho  ridges  are  full  of  caves,  natural 
or  artificial — the  dwellings  of  the  Ilorites,  or 
Cave-men,  in  olden  times  ;  and  when  we  reach 
Debir  we  can  fully  understand  the  petition  of 
Achsah  to  her  father  Caleb  :  "  Give  me  a  bless- 
ing ;  for  thou  hast  given  mo  a  south  land  :  give 
me  also  springs  of  water"  (Ju.  1  :  1.5).  as  we  see 
the  springs  gushing  forth  from  the  rocky  side  of 
the  valley,  and  feel  we  are  no  longer  in  a  "  south 
land."  Here  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
begin  to  crowd  upon  us.  Almost  every  hill-top 
is  marked  by  the  groups  of  deserted  dwellings 
— not-  grass-grown,  like  those  of  the  south,  but 
with  walls  and  narrow  streets,  bare  and  barren. 
Every  name  recalls  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Bethlohemite — Jattir,  Lebaoth,  Eshtemoa, 
Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph — scarcely  altered  in  the 
Arabic  vernacular  from  tho  old  Hebrew.  Tho 
register  of  Joshua  (verses  'il-fii)  gives  thirty- 
eight  cities  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  divided 
into  five  topographical  groups  ;  and  even  among 
these  are  omitted  some  of  future  distinction,  as 
Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
wander  among  these  hills  without  perceiving 
that  the  expression,  "'her  towns,"  applied  in 
the  enumeration  to  many  of  the  cities,  was  no 
mere  figure  of  speech.  Tho  groups  of  ruins, 
"  the  desolate  heaps"  of  Judah,  far  outnumber 
any  catalogue  of  her  cities  that  has  como  down 
to  us.  There  are  no  streams,  but  many  springs, 
and  wells  innumerable. 

The  hill  country  culminates  at  Hebron,  but  it 
slopes  very  little  either  cast  or  west,  forming 
throughout  its  whole  extent  a  rugged  plateau 
from  Philistia  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  its  deep 
dells,  or  wadys,  are  scarcely  seen  till  we  are  ui)on 
them.  They  run  for  the  most  part  east  and  west 
from  the  central  ridge,  and  add  immensely  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  district,  every  nook 
of  which  is  almost  a  natural  fortress,  indepen- 
dently of  the  cities  whoso  ruins  crown   every 
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brow,  where  once  "  the  Lion  of  Jmlah"  crouched 
seoare.  The  wells  are  sunk  in  hill  and  vale 
alike  ;  anil  all  the  hill  sides,  ribbed  with  their 
parallel  lines  of  terrace,  once  covered  with  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  fig-trees,  attest  the  indefat- 
igable industrj"  no  Itss  than  the  dense  popula- 
tion of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  But  the  position 
of  the  towns  and  the  character  of  the  ruins  aro 
so  constantly  alike,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
separate  descriptions  for  each,  save  in  very  few 
instances.      Tristram. 

The  WMerriess  is  the  district  stretching  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  which 
David  took  refuge  for  some  time  when  pursued 
by  Saul  ;  it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  bare  hills  cut 
up  by  innumerable  water-courses,  uncultiv.ated, 
and  bearing  no  traces  of  former  occupation. 
Wihon, 

Imheritaxce  of  Ephka™  and  Manasszh. 

10  :  1-10  ;   17  :  1-13. 

The  tribe  of  .Joseph  had  the  centre  of  the  land 
across  from  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Ephraim  lay  north  of  Judah  ;  but  between  them 
were  the  districts  afterward  allotted  to  Benjamin 
and  Dan.  Besides  the  sacred  valley  of  Shechem, 
it  included  some  of  the  finestpartsof  Palestine, 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  the  great  and 
fertile  maritime  plain  of  Sharon,  proverbial  f  jr 

its  roses.     P.  S. 16  :  1-3,  The  descendants 

of  Joseph  received  two  shares  of  the  inheritance. 
As  closely  allied  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
received  each  many  towns  situated  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other.     C.  G.  B. The  central  hill 

country  of  Palestine  is  often  spoken  of  as 
''Mount  Ephraim,"  an  expression  which  com- 
prises all  the  hilly  region  from  within  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  at  Bethel,  as  far  as  the 
Plain  of  E-idraelon,  including,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  west  allotment  of  JIanasseh.  Mount 
Ephraim  was  to  the  northern  country  what  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  was  to  the  southern — the 
backbone,  centre,  and  strength  of  the  nation. 
Like  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  and  unlike  the 
possessions  of  the  northern  tribes  by  Esdraelon, 
or  the  western  ones  by  the  coast,  it  was  inacces- 
sible to  invaders,  who  were  not  prepared  for  the 
risks  of  mountain  defiles  and  the  storming  of 
hill  forts.  Its  military  topography  is  such,  that 
it  is  defensible  at  every  turn,  and  nothing  but  a 
panic  could  disorganize  the  defence  of  such  a 
region.  Thus  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  charged 
by  the  High  Priest  "  to  keep  the  passages  of  the 
hill  country,  for  by  them  there  was  an  entrance 
into  Judea  ;  and  it  was  ea.sy  to  stop  them  that 
would  come  up,  because  the  passage  was  strait 


for  two  men  at  the  most  "  (Judith  4  :  7).  Tris- 
tram. 

Shechem,  famous  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  and  which  Joshua  may  be  said  to  have 
made  the  civil  capital  of  the  country,  was  situ- 
ated in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  So  was  Shiloh, 
the  first  ecclesiastical  capital,  where  the  atk  was 
solemnly  placed,  at  the  end  of  Joshua's  wars. 
So  also  w-as  Samaria,  which  became,  under  Omri, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
•Joshua  himself  was  a  man  of  Ephraim,  and  must 
have  given  no  small  importance  to  the  tribe. 
Gideon,  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  judges, 
with  his  seventy  jirincely  brothers,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  adjacent  tribe  of  Manasseh.  "  The 
mountain,"  or  mountainous  part,  "of  Ephra- 
im," was  frequently  the  rallying-place  for  the 
nation,  where  the  appointed  deliverers  raised 
the  standard  of  resistance  to  their  oppressors. 
Deborah,  though  herself  apparently  of  the 
northern  tribes,  dwelt  between  Eamah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ;  Tola  of  Jssaehar 
judged  Israel   in  Shamir,  in  the  same  mount  ; 

Samuel   was  of  Kamah.     W.    G.   B. Of  the 

southern  tribes,  the  most  powerful  was  Judah  ; 
of  the  northern,  Ephraim  ;  whence  originated  a 
jealousy  between  the  two,  which  broke  out  early, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fatal  schism 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  by 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  .an 
Ephraimite.     Hales. 

it  :  2.  In  1C>  :  1  the  revision  reads,  "  And 
the  lot  tor  the  children  of  Joseph  went  out  from 
the  Jordan,"  etc.,  connecting  the  verb  with  the 
locality,  whereas  the  meaning  is  that  "  the  lot 
came  out  [from  the  urn  or  receptacle  of  the  lots] 
for  the  children  of  Joseph,"  etc.  So  in  the 
second  verse  of  this  seventeenth  chajiter  the  re- 
vision reads,  "  And  the  lot  was  for  the  rest  of 
Manasseh,"  as  if  this  was  a  new  statement  in 
addition  to  what  preceded,  whereas  it  is  a  mere 
resumption  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  Ap- 
pendix therefore  reads,  "  So  ilie  lot  was  for  the 
rest,"  etc.      Chumhtr.i. 

17  :  12.  Tile  cliildreii  of  ]Haiia$§eh 
coiiUI  n«l  «lrivo  out.  They  could  not 
drive  them  out  through  want  of  faith  in  God, 
and  of  zeal  to  perform  his  commands.  Here  the 
fountain  of  all  the  evils  which  afterward  befell 
the  Israelites  begins  to  be  opened,  in  that,  either 
through  sloth  or  covetousness  or  distrust  of 
God's  power,  they  did  not  attempt  to  drive  out 
those  people  that  were  stronger  than  ordinary  ; 
or  through  want  of  faith  in  God,   failed  in  the 

attempt.      Patrick. The     Canaaiiile.<i 

would    dwell     in    that    land.     Heb. 
' '  willed  to  dwell, ' '     A  very  remarkable  expres- 
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Rion,  iadicative  of  tlie  obstinate  determiaation 
of  tho  Citii^iiiuite.s  to  retain  possession  of  tbe 
country,  iiml  oarryint;  with  it  a  severe  refleetion 
upon  the  supiucness,  cowardice,  und  unbelief 
of  tho  Israelites.      Bask. 

i;t.  'I'lify    |>iil    the    CaiiaanilcN    lo 

trillllte.  Herein  they  otfeniled  against  the  Di- 
vine command  (De  "JO  ;  Itj,  17),  by  which  they 
were  peremptorily  directed  to  destroy  the  Ga- 
naanites  when  they  were  able.  In  thus  putting 
them  to  tribute,  they  were  probably  induenced 

by  motives  ot  iudolenceand  gain.      Pdlrick. 

This  early  degree  of  sloth  and  worldlj'-niinded- 
ness,  afterward  displayed  in  other  instances,  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  ensuing  calamities 
which  lietell  the  people.  I'l/le. Any  con- 
formity to  the  heathen  around,  or  tolerance  of 
heathenism,  any  decay  of  the  spirit  in  whiel^ 
they  had  entered  the  land,  would  result  not  only 
in  weakness,  but  in  the  triumph  ot  the  enemy. 
And  so  it  was  intended  of  the  Lord.  The  lesson 
ot  all  this  is  obvious  and  important.  To  us  also 
has  our  Joshua  given  entrance  into  Canaan,  and 
victory  over  our  enemies— the  world,  tho  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  We  have  pre.wnl  possession  of 
the  land.  But  we  do  not  yet  hold  all  its  cities, 
nor  are  our  enemies  exterminated.  It  needs  on 
our  part  constant  faith  ;  there  must  be  no  com- 
promi.se  with  the  enemy,  no  tolerance  of  his 
spirit,  no  cessation  of  our  warfare.  Oidy  that 
which  at  first  gave  us  the  land  can  complete  and 
consolidate  our  possession  of  it.     A.  E. 

Complaint  of  Ephrnim  and  Manasseh. 
17  :  U  18. 
I4-I§.  The  children  of  .Toseph,  that  is,  the 
tribes  ot  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  complain  to 
Joshua  of  the  narrowness  of  their  allotment, 
which  was  increased  by  the  Canaanites  still  re- 
taining so  large  a  portion  of  it.  Joshua,  though 
a  descendant  himself  of  Joseph,  remained  per- 
fectly impartial  ;  and  told  them  they  must  en- 
large the  country  by  their  valor,  by  driving  out 
their  enemies  from  the  woody  and  monntainons 
parts,   and   thus    making    them    habitable    for 

themselves.      Pi/le. One    lot    and    one   only 

should  they  have  in  the  general  apportionment. 
If  they  wanted  mora  they  must  conquer  it  for 
themselves.  They  grounded  their  claim  on  be- 
ing "  a  great  people,"  having  "great  power." 
Well,  then,  let  them  prove  it  by  great  deeds. 
There  was  room  enough  for  them  in  "  the  wood 
country  ;"  let  them  get  them  up  there  and  clear 
away  the  forest,  ami  drive  out  the  I'erizzitesand 
the  giants,  if  Mount  Ephraim  were  too  narrow 
for  thorn.  So  they  might  obtain  a  second  por- 
tion, and  not  have  "  one  lot  only."     E.  V. 


Many  wish  for  larger  possessions,  who  do  not 
cultivate  and  make  the  best  of  what  they  have, 
think  they  should  have  more  talents  given  them, 
who  do  not  trade  with  those  with  which  they 
are  intrusled  Most  people's  poverty  is  the 
effect  of  their  idleness  ;  would  they  dig,  they 
need  not  beg.  He  bids  them  fiijht  fur  more 
(verses  17,  18),  when  they  pleaded  that  they 
could  not  come  at  the  wood  lands  be  .spoke  of, 
because  in  the  valley  between  them  and  it  there 
were  Canaanites  whom  they  durst  not  enter  the 
lists  with.  "Never  fear  them,  "  said  Joshna, 
"  thou  hast  God  on  thy  side,  and  Ihoxi  shiiU  drive 
out  the  Ciiitaaniie.'i  if  thou  wilt  set  about  it  in 
good  earnest,  iliowjlitliey  liaie  iron  cliariois."  We 
straiten  ourselves  by  apprehending  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  our  enlargement  to  be  greater 
than  the)'  are.     H. 

Tho  attitude  of  the  children  ot  Joseph 
throughout  the  history  ot  the  twelve  tribes  is  in 
precise  accordance  with  the  hint  given  here. 
They  were  proud  of  their  numerical  jjreponder- 
ance  over  the  remaining  tribes.  Thus  they,  and 
they  only,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Joshua 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  portion  allotted  to 
them.  Such  a  sensitiveness  was  likely  to  de- 
generate into  insolence  when  the  authority  of 
the  great  leader  was  removed  And  the  history 
of  Gideon  and  of  Jephthah  shows  that  this  was 
actually  the  case.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  sign 
of  that  deep  xindercurrent  of  consistency  which 
underlies  our  history,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  its 
authenticity.     Lias. 

These  tribes  had  plenty  of  power,  plenty  of 
stalwart  men  to  clear  the  waste  or  conquer  their 
enemies  ;  but  they  had  not  moral  force  to  match. 
They  want  to  dominate,  without  paying  the 
price  of  lordship  in  daring  and  willingness  to 

encounter  difficulty  and  hardship.     Glover. 

For  the  Church,  too,  conquest  is  the  condition 
of  security  and  of  continuance.  Pressed  on 
every  hand  by  a  hostile  world,  it  must  be  ever 
in  an  attitude  of  active  defence  and  advance. 
Every  new  generation  needs  to  be  won  afresh 
for  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  cannot  even 
hold  its  own  without  ever  fresh  conquests.  De  P. 

The  Tabernacle  ( "  Tent  of  Meeting")  Set  up  at 
Shiloh. 
18  :  I. 
When  the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  and  Jo- 
seph had  been  located,  the  one  taking  the  south 
and  the  other  the  middle  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause  in  the 
work  of  distribution.     We  have  no  direct  state- 
ment of  the  reason,  nor  are  we  told   how  long 
tbe  interval  was  between  the  dividing  of  tbe 
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land  to  the  two  tribes  at  Gilgal  and  the  dividing 
of  the  land  to  the  seven  tribes  at  Shiloh. 
Crosby. 

I§:1.  And  tlie  whole  coiigroga- 
tioii  uf  llie  cliildreii  of  Israel  assem- 
bled al  Slliloll.  This  was  the  first  assemhhj 
or  diet  of  the  people,  held  for  important  con 
saltation  :  therefore  the  expression  is  not,  '"  ihe 
children  of  Israel,"  but  "the  whole  confjregaUon 
of  Ike  children  of  Israel."  The  encampment  was 
moved  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh,  and  the  tabernacle 
set  up.     G.  G.  B.     (See  maps,  pp.  86,  110.) 

The  situation  of  Shiloh  was  central  to  the 
whole  country,  and  pi-obahly  this  fact  deter- 
mined its  selection.  The  able-bodied  men  of 
the  nation  being  required  three  times  a  year  to 
leave  their  homes  and  journey  to  the  place  of 
the  sanctuary,  for  the  celebration  of  the  national 
religious  festivals,  convenience  of  location  be- 
came an  important  consideration.  Shiloh  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  about  half 
way  between  Bethel  on  the  south  and  Shechem 
on  the  north.  It  continued  the  religious  capi- 
tal tor  three  hundred  years,  or  until  the  time  of 
old  Eli  and  young  Samuel,  when  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

X.  C.  B. Shiloh  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of 

Ephraim.  in  the  very  centre  of  Canaan,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  location  for  all  the 
tribes,  and  as  Joshua  was  himself  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  he,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion, would  always  have  a  ready  access  to  the 
sanctuary  when  the  God  of  Israel  was  to  be  con- 
sulted.   -Bash. The  central  position  of  Shiloh 

•was  combined  with  a  rare  degree  of  seclusion. 
Standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land,  a  little 
to  the  "  ea.st  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,"  Shiloh,  on  its  gentle  emi- 
nence, yet  surrounded  by  loftier  hills,  was  shut 
out  from  the  world.  A  labyrinth  of  valleys  leads 
up  to  it  and  off  from  it,  so  intricate  as  to  render 
the  services  of  .'■.  guide  quite  indispensable  to 
the  modern  traveller.     N.  C.  B.     (Sec.  232.) 

The  ruined  village  Seilun  is  the  site  of  Shiloh, 
where  the  Ark  first  rested  after  the  captiire  of 
Ai  and  Jericho,  and  where  Joshua  divided  the 
newly-conquered  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  position  of  Shiloh  is  accu- 
rately defined  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (21  ;  19)  to 
be  on  the  north  of  Bethel,  on  the  south  of  Le- 
bonah,  and  on  the  east  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  There  is  very  little 
to  mark  the  site  now  but  r.uins  and  a  curious 
excavation  in  the  rock  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 
In  a  little  valley  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruins 
are  the  spring  and  well  of  Shiloh,  where  the 


daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out  to  dance  at  their 
periodical  festival  (Ju.  21).     Tent  Work. 

Inhekitance  of  Seven  Tkibes  :   Benjamin,  Sim- 
eon,    ZeBULON,     IsSACHAIi,     AsHEE,    NaPHTAU, 

AND  Dan. 

18  :  2-28  ;  19  :  1-48. 

IS  :  2-IO.    Twenty-one  delegated  commissioners 

fiHrvty  the  remnitiiiig  land  anil  divide  it  into  seven 
portions.  By  Lot  Joshua  assigns  a  portion  to  each 
of  the  seven  tribes. 

Joshua  solemnly  admonished  the  assembled 
people  as  to  their  "  slackness"  in  taking  pos 
session  of  the  land  which  Jehovah  had  given 
them.  To  terminate  further  jealousies,  he  asked 
the  people  to  choose  three  representatives  from 
each  of  the  seven  tribes  whose  inheritance  had 
not  yet  been  allotted.  These  were  to  "go 
through  the  land  and  describe  it,"  that  is,  to  make 
a  general  estimate  and  valuation,  rather  than  an 
accurate  survey,  "  with  reference  to  tbeir  inber 
itance,"  that  is,  in  view  of  their  inheriting  the 
land.  After  their  return  to  Shiloh  these  twen^'- 
one  delegates  were  to  divide  the  land  into  seven 
portions,  when  the  lot  would  assign  to  each  tribe 
the  place  of  its  inheritance.  A.  E. Tlie  sur- 
veying party,  instead  of  mapping  out  the  coun- 
try by  its  natural  boundaries  (rivers  or  mountain 
ranges)  or  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
described  it  by  cities  and  their  adjacent  villages. 
The  whole  was  thus  divided  into  seven  parts, 
and  these  parts  assigned  to  the  seven  tribes  by 
lot.  As  Judah  and  Ephraim  were  found  to  have 
a  disproportionate  share,  Benjamin's  allotment 
was  taken  from  theirs,  and  also  the  allotment 
for  Simeon  was  cut  from  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  Judah.     H.  C. 

Inheritance  of  Benjamin. 

18  :  11-28. 

II.  Between  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Joseph  (33  ;  12). 
The  prediction  of  Moses  in  regard  to  the  lot  of 

Benjamin  was  remarkably  fulfilled.     Bush. 

The  warlike  little  band  of  Benjamites,  which 
had  marched  in  the  desert  side  by  side  with  the 
mighty  sons  of  Joseph,  was  not  parted  from 
them  in  the  new  settlement.  It  hung  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ephraim.  Thus  a  group  was  formed 
in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  firmly  compacted  of 
the  descendants  of  Kachel,  cut  off  on  the  north 
by  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon.      Stanley. 

The  territory  assigned  to  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Judah.  In  its  general 
features  it  resembled  Judah,  but  it  was  greatly 
less  in    extent.     Notwithstanding    its    narrow 
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limits,  it  \v:is  llio  scene  of  many  great  events. 
It  wiiM  "  little  benjauiin"  thut  furnished  tlie  first 
royal  "  ruler'  t(i  tUe  nation  ot  Israel.  Gil)eaU, 
Saul's  ortiiital,  lay  within  its  boi'iiers,  as  diJ  also 
Jerusalem,  emphatically  and  almost  impenslia- 
bly,  ■'  the  holy  city."  Here,  too,  at  first  at  least 
(for  afterward  it  belonged  to  tho  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes),  was  Bethel,  where  Jacob  had 
bis  wonderful  vision,  and  from  whose  heights 
Abraham  got  one  of  his  first  views  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  in  tho 
tribe  of  lienjamin,  and  so  were  nearly  all  those 
places  in  an.l  around  Jerusalem  which  have 
been  crowned  with  undying  f.ime.  Thus,  though 
little,  in  one  sense,  among  tho  tribes  of  Israel, 
Benjamin,  in  real  interest  and  greatness,  rivalled 
them  all.  It  was  not  the  least  of  its  glories  that 
Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  a 
member  ot  this  tribe,  and  could  describe  him- 
self as  "  an  Hebrew  of  tho  Hebrews,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin."     W.  G.  B. 

In  tho  description  of  the  lots  of  Jiidah  and 
Benjamin,  an  account  is  given  both  of  tho  limits 
by  which  they  were  bounded  and  of  the  cities 
contained  in  them.  In  that  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  the  boundaries  are  given,  but  not  the 
cities.  In  this  chapter  Simeon  and  Dan  are  de- 
scribed by  their  cities  onlj',  and  not  by  their 
borders,  because  they  were  small  and  the  former 
lay  within  the  limits  of  another  tribe.  The  rest 
have  both  their  borders  described,  and  their 
cities  named.     Hush. 

19  :  1-0.  Tlie  Inlterilance  of  Simeon.  This 
was  incluiled  within  the  limits  of  Judah,  and  is 
elsewhere  seblom  or  never  spoken  of  ixsndi.-iii.nnt 
dhlric'.  In  this  arrangement  the  providence  of 
God  is  to  be  especially  noted,  as  Jacob,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  had  foretold  that  Simeon  and 
Levi  should  be  "  dividedin  Jacob,"  and  "  scat- 
tered in  Israel."  This  was  accordingly  most  lit- 
erally fulfilled  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
tribes  were  now  disposed  of.  Levi  was  "  scat- 
tered" throughout  nil  the  land  not  having  re- 
ceived any  distinct  inheritance,  but  only  cer- 
tain "  cities  to  dwell  in  ;"  and  Simeon,  as  we 
here  learn,  was  "  divided  "  or  dispersed  over  the 
territories  of  Judah  instead  of  having  one  of 
their  own.  This  orrangement  brought  them 
into  confederacy  with  the  tribe  ot  Judah  (Ju. 
1  :  3),  and  afterward  was  the  occasion  of  the 
adherence  of  many  of  this  tribe  to  the  house  of 
David  at  tho  time  of  the  revolt  of  tho  ten  tribes. 

liKsh. 

10-39.  The  four  Iriben  of  Zelmlun,  I.i.i'ichnr, 
Asher,  and  ynphtnH  obtain  contignons  portions 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  as  they  were  allied  in 
birth,  and  as  they  marched  through  the  desert. 


The  forests  of  Lebanon,  the  fertility  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  port  of  Aecho,  figure  in  tho 
blessings  pronounced  upon  them.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  transient  splendor  of  the 
days  of  Barak  and  of  Gideon,  they  hardly  affect 
the  general  fortunes  of  the  nation,     i^taitley. 

To  Zehuhtn  was  allotted  tho  hill  country  bor- 
dering on  the  great  plain  ot  Esdraelon  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  /ssac/ii/r  received 
for  his  inheritance  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
with  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jezreel  ;  here,  on 
the  highw.iy  of  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  As- 
.syria,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine,  ho  was 
to  lead  a  nomad  life,  dwelling  "  in  tent.s, "  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  equally  with  Zebuliin 
to  suck  of  tho  abundance  of  the  seas  and  ot 
treasures  hid  in  the  sand.  To  A.'iher  was  as- 
signed the  sea-coast  from  Carmel  to  Sidon,  with 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  low  hills  on  its 
western  border — one  of  the  richest  tracts  in 
Palestine,  well  fulfilling  the  promise  made  in 
tho  blessing  of  Jacob,  that  his  "  bread  "  should 
bo  "fat,"  and  that  he  should  yield  "royal 
dainties  ;"  and  in  that  of  Jloses,  that  he  should 
be  "  blessed  with  children,"  and  "  dip  his  feet 
in  oil,"  and  that  his  "  shoes"  should  be  "  iron 
and  brass."  To  .VopWa/ifell  the  broad  elevated 
tract  lying  between  Asberandthe  Jordan,  which 
may  still  be  described  in  tho  words  of  Josephus 
as  "  universally  rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of 
the  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  insomuch 
that  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in 
its  cultivation  by  its  fruitfulness"  — a  land  in 
which  Naphtali  was  to  be  "'  satisfied  with  favor, 
and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord."     WiUou. 

Plicxnicia  was  never  conquered,  and  no  one 
can  help  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  relations 
that  existed  between  the  Israelites  and  their 
northern  neighbors.  In  Ju.  1  :  31,  we  are  told 
that  Asher  did  not  drive  out  "  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho,  nor  of  Zidon,  Ahlab,  Achzib,  Helbah, 
Aphik,  nor  of  Kehob  ;"  and  in  verse  32,  that 
the  Asherites  "dwelt  among  the  Canaanites, 
the  inhabitants  cf  the  land."  Neither  did 
Naphtali  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
shemesh  and  Beth-anath,  l>ut  "  ho  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites  ;"  nevertheless,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns  became  tributaries  to  him,  and 
in  tho  son  of  a  widow  of  tho  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
whose  husband  was  "  a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker 
in  bras.s"  (1  K.  7  :  14),  we  have  an  indication 
that  mixed  marriages  were  not  imcommon. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  great  war  between  tho 
Israelites  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  settled  down  as  fellow-citizens  among 
the  people  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  Pboenicioa 
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cities.      Wilson. It  was  to  Zarepbalb,  one  o£ 

tliu  towns  o£  Pbceuicia,  that  Elijah  was  sent,  in 
the  time  of  a  great  famine,  to  bring  life  and  sus- 
tenance to  the  Syro-phoenician  widow  and  her 
son  ;  and  it  was  somewhere  within  the  borders 
of  this  territory  that  another  Syro-phajnician 
■woman  once  came,  seeliing  a  greater  prophet 
than  EUjah,  and,  after  a  memorable  exhibition  of 
faith,  went  home  rejoicing,  her  afflicted  daugh- 
ter having  been  made  whole.     W.  G.  E. 

.83--I8.  The  last  of  the  tribes  that  received 
its  due  was  D ut,  the  smallest  of  all,  at  times 
overlooked,  and  in  the  last  catalogue  of  the  tribes 
that  appears  in  the  Sacred  Volume  (Rev.),  droj:)- 
ped  out  altogether.  It  w.is  squeezed  into  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  in  the  plain  already  occupied  hy  the  expel- 
led races.     Stanley. Dan,  though  commander 

of  one  of  the  four  squadrons  of  the  camp  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  that  which  brought  up 
the  rear,  yet  was  last  provided  for  in  Canaan, 
and  his  lot  fell  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan, 
between  Judah  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  west  ;  Ephraim  on  the  north 
and  Simeon  on  the  south.     H. 

47.  The  meaning  is  that  the  Danites,  being 
closely  pressed  upon  by  their  powerful  neighbors 
the  Philistines,  were  forced  in  considerable 
numbers  to  abandon  their  allotted  possessions. 
In  consequence  of  having  their  original  portion 
thus  wrested  out  of  their  hands,  they  were  in- 
duced to  seek  another  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  land,  and  made  an  inroad  accordingly  upon 
Leshem,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Jordan.  Tnis 
event,  which  occurred  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  is  more  fully  recorded  (Ju. 
18  :  1-29),  is  touched  upon  here  both  to  com- 
plete what  is  said  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Danites,  and  to  intimate  how  it  happened  that 
a  part  of  the  tribe  were  afterward  found  inhab- 
iting a  district  of  the  country  so  remote  from 
their  original  possessions.  This  addition  to  the 
narrative  was  perhaps  made  by  Phineas.      Bush. 

The  children  of  Dan  fought   against,  and 

took  Leshem,  a  city  not  far  from  Jordan,  called 
Laish  in  the  Book  of  Judges  ;  in  aftertimes 
Ctesarea  Philippi.  They  dwtlt  therein,  or  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  and  gave 
it  the  name  pf  Dan  ;  all  this  was  done  after 
Joshua's  death,  and  is  related  more  largely  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  IS).     Sliuckford. 


To   the   tribe  of  Judah   there   fell   a  country 

abounding  with  vines  and  pasture  grounds  (Gen. 

49  :  11),  to  that  of  Ashur,  one  plenteous  in  oil, 

iron  and  brass  (De.  33  :  24),  to  that  of  Naphlali, 
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one  extending  from  the  west  to  thesouthof  Jude» 
(De.  30  :  23),  to  that  of  Benjamin,  one  in  which 
the  temple  was  afterward  built  (De.  33  :  12),  to 
that  of  Zebulun,  a  country  abounding  in  sea- 
ports (Gen.  49  :  13),  to  those  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  countries  renowned  for  their  precious 
fruits  (De.  33  :  14),  and  to  those  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  no  particular  countries  at  all,  forasmuch 
as  the  former  had  a  portion  with  Judah,  and 
the  latter  was  dispersed  through  the  several 
tribes.  Since,  therefore,  each  particular  lot 
answered  so  exactly  to  each  iirediction,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  most  indisputable  proof  that 
there  was  divine  inspiration  in  these  predic- 
tions, and  divine  direction  in  the  distribution 
of  the  lots.      Slack-house. 

The  ultimate  location  of  all  the  tribes  in  their 
own  cities  and  territory  was  an  event  of  pro- 
found significance,  worthy  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. A  great  people,  four  hundred  years  op- 
pressed in  Egypt,  forty  years  wandering  home- 
less in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  full  seven  years  up 
to  this  date  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
therefore  unsettled — in  a  state  of  war,  living  in 
camp  :  but  now  they  fold  up  their  tents  and 
make  their  permanent  homes  in  cities  already 
built  ;  in  houses  constructed,  not  to  say,  fur- 
nished ready  to  their  hand.  Around  them  are 
lands  under  tillage,  fruit  trees  in  bearing  condi- 
tion, everything  prepared  for  living  with  all  the 
comforts  of  Oriental  life.     H.  C. 

The  division  of  the  land  was  carried  out,  sa 
that  not  merely  the  limits  of  the  tribal  territo- 
ries were  fixed,  but  inside  these  also  the  districts 
of  the  families.  Thus  the  life  of  tribe  and  fam 
ily  remained  the  basis  of  civil  society.  This 
certainly  fostered  a  disposition  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  the  tribes  at  the  cost  of  the  national 
cause,  in  times  when  there  was  no  jjowerful  cen- 
tral authority,  and  every  one  did  what  seemed 
right  to  him  ;  but  it  also  insured  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  father.? 
within  the  family  circle,  when  declensions  be- 
gan to  grow  frequent.  Thus  the  "  good  land  " 
was  won,  where,  on  the  basis  of  a  life  of  hus- 
bandry requiring  regular  industry,  the  people 
were  to  be  matured  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
destiny  in  quiet  and  retirement.     O. 

Lowman  has  given  three  different  estimates 
of  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  ap- 
proaches proliably  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
According  to  this  computation,  the  Jewish  do- 
minion, at  the  time  of  the  division,  was  180 
miles  long  by  130  wide,  and  contained  14,97G, - 
000  acres.  "This  quantity  of  land  will  divide 
to  600,000  men,   about  21^  acres   in  property. 
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with  n  remainder  of  1,070,000  acres  for  tlio  Le- 
viticul  cities,  the  princes  of  tribes,  tUo  heads  o£ 
families,  ami  other  public  uses."  Assuming 
this  estate  o£  21  i  acres  assigned  to  each  house- 
hold, o£  course  a  larger  proportion  of  pasture 
luust  have  been  given  to  those  tribes  wlro  sub- 
histed  on  their  herds  and  flocks,  than  <>f  arable 
t  J  those  wh)  lived  by  tillage  ;  the  portions  of  the 
l.ttter,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  reduced. 
Ou  the  other  liand,  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  whole  country  must  be  taken  into  the 
Hccount.  No  part  was  waste  ;  very  Iittlo  was 
occupied  by  unprutiliible  wood  ;  the  more  fertile 
hills  were  cultivated  inartificial  terraces,  others 
were  hung  with  orchards  of  fruit-trees  ;  the 
more  rocky  and  bairen  districts  were  covered 
with  vineysrds.  Even  in  the  present  day,  the 
wars  and  uiisgovernment  of  ages  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Gali- 
lee, says  Midte  Bruii,  would  be  a  paradi.se  were 
it  inhabited  by  an  industrious  )>eopIe,  under  an 
enlightened  government.  No  laud  could  be  less 
dependent  on  foreign  importation  ;  it  bore 
within  itself  everything  that  could  be  necessary 
for  the  8ubsisten::c  and  comfort  of  a  simple  agri- 
cultural peiiple.  The  climate  was  healthy,  the 
seasons  regular  ;  the  former  rains,  which  fell 
about  October,  after  the  vintage,  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  seed  ;  the  latter,  which  prevailed 
during  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  made 
it  grow  rapidly.  Directly  the  rains  ceased,  the 
grain  ripened  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and 
was  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
summer  months  were  dry  and  very  hot,  but  the 
nights  cool  and  refreshed  by  copious  dews  In 
Buptember,  the  vintage  was  gathered.  Grain  of 
all  kinds,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  zea,  and  other 
.sort.s,  grew  in  abundance  ;  the  wheat  commonly 
yielded  thirty  for  one.  Besides  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  the  almond,  the  date,  figs  of  muny 
kinds,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  and  many 
other  fruit-trees,  flourished  in  the  greatest  lux- 
uriance. With  a  country  under  a  delicious 
climate,  where  the  corn-fields,  the  pastures,  the 
vineyards,  and  olive-grounds  vied  with  each 
other  infertility  ;  perfect  freedom  and  equality  ; 
a  mild  and  parental  government,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  local  authorities  according 
to  a  written  law  ;  national  festivals  tending  to 
prouiote  national  union  ; — had  the  people  duly 
appreciate  1  the  blessings  attached  to  the  strict 
and  permanent  observance  of  their  constitution, 
poets  might  have  found  their  golden  age  in  the 
plains  of  Galilee  and  the  valleys  of  .ludea. 


The  assignment  of  the  different  estates  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  the  local  goverumeul  of  each 


tribe.  Certain  diBtinguisbed  persons,  as  Joshna 
and  Caleb,  received  grants  of  land  larger  than 
ordinary  ;  but  the  whole  land  was  subject  to  the 
common  law  of  i)roperty.  The  great  principle 
of  this  law  was  the  inalienability  of  estates. 
Houses  in  walled  towns  might  be  sold  in  per- 
petuity, if  unredeemed  within  the  year  ;  land 
only  for  a  limited  period.  At  the  Jubilee,  every 
estate  reverted,  without  repurchase,  to  the  orig- 
inal proprietor.  Even  during  this  period  it 
might  be  redeemed,  should  the  proprietor  be- 
come rich  enough,  at  the  value  which  the  estate 
would  produce  during  the  years  unelapsed  be- 
fore the  jubilee.  This  remarkable  agrarian  law 
secured  the  political  equality  of  the  people,  and 
anticipated  all  the  mischiefs  so  fatal  to  the  early 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  appropriation 
of  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  by  a  rich  and 
powerful  landed  oligarchy,  with  the  consequent 
convulsions  of  the  community  from  the  deadly 
struggle  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
orders.  In  the  Hebrew  state,  the  improvident 
individual  might  reduce  himself  and  his  family 
to  penury  or  servitude,  but  he  could  not  per- 
petuate a  race  of  slaves  or  i>auper8.  Every  fifty 
3  ears  God,  the  King  and  Lord  of  the  soil,  as  it 
were  resumed  the  whole  territory,  and  granted 
it  back  in  the  same  portions  to  the  descendants 
of  the  original  possessors.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  this  earliest  practical  Utopia  the  real- 
izition  of  Machiavelli's  great  maxim,  the  con- 
stant  renovation  of  the  state  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  its  constitution.      Milinan. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  which  were  assigned  by  lot  to 
the  dififerent  tribes.  Thus  the  Hebrew  state 
was  a  confederacy  of  twelve  small  provinces, 
like  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  territory  of  each 
was  then  subdivided,  so  that  a  portion  of  land 
was  assigned  to  every  family.  This  gave  to 
every  man  a  fixed  and  permanent  home.  Each 
tribe  was  marched  to  its  new  possession,  every 
family  entered  on  its  humble  estate,  and  Israel 
began  its  national  existence.  This  determined 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  By  planting 
every  father  of  a  family  upon  a  plot  of  ground 
which  he  was  to  cultivate,  Moses  formed  a  na- 
tion of  farmers — the  best  citizens  for  a  free  Com- 
monwealth. The  miracle  was  as  great  as  if  im- 
mense hordes  of  wandering  Bedaween  were  in- 
stantly transformed  into  quiet  husbandmen. 
.\griculturo,  keeping  all  the  inhabitants  at 
home,  promotes  patriotism  and  attachment  to 
the  national  religion.  Farmers  are  the  strength 
of  a  state,  for  they  are  generally  both  peaceful 
citizens  and  brave  warriors.  A  small  stale  is 
never  so  invincible  as  when  all  its  citi:2eus  are 
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independent  freeholders.  Then  every  man  has 
an  interest  rooted  in  the  soil.  He  fights  for  his 
country  because  he  lights  for  his  home.  At  the 
hegiuniug  ttie  Hebrew  state  presented  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  two  millious  and  a  half  of 
people,  all  equal  in  rank,  and  very  nearly  so  in 
condition.  This  fact  is  the  more  surprising 
when  contrasted  with  the  monstrous  inequali- 
ties which  prevailed  in  other  Oriental  countries. 
Indeed,  a  parallel  to  this  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  find  in  the  most  democratic  modern  state- 
FieiJ. 


It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Israelites,  after 
having  been  enulaved  for  centuries  in  Egypt, 


escaped  by  their  unaided  efforts  from  the 
strongest  government  in  the  world,  crossed  the 
sea,  lived  long  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
suddenly  acquiring  a  warlike  character,  scat- 
tered the  powerful  armies  of  the  confederate 
pi-inces  that  opposed  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  they  set  u))  o  reniaik- 
able  civil  and  religious  polity  with  laws  and 
rites  of  a  unique  character,  and  that  their  whole 
institutions,  civil  and  sacred,  which  lasted  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  sprang  out  of  their  history 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Can 
these  facts  be  accounted  for  without  the  super- 
natural ?  Is  it  not  true  that  of  all  things  incre- 
dulity is  the  most  credulous,  and  rationalism 
the  most  irrational  ?    W.  G.  B. 


Section  216. 

C.\LEB'S  REQUEST  FOR  THE  INHERITANCE  PROMISED  BY  MOSES  ;  JOSHUA'S 
GIFT  IN  FULFILMENT  ;  CALEB'S  CONQUEST  OF  HEBRON  AND  DEBIR  ; 
ACHSAH'S  PETITION  GRANTED  BY  CALEB.  INHERITANCE  OF  JOSHUA.  CITIES 
OF  REFUGE  ASSIGNED.  THIRTEEN  PRIESTLY  CITIES.  FORTY-EIGHT  CITIES 
OF  LEVITES.      CONCLUDING   STATEMENT. 


Joshua  U  :  6-15  ;    15  :  13-19  ;    19  :  •19,  50  ;  20  :  1-9  ;   21  :  1-45.     Judges  1  :  10-15. 

14  G  Then  the  children  of  Judah  drew  nigh  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal  :  and  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  the  Kenizzite  said  unto  him.  Thou  kuowest  the  thing  that  the  Lobd  spake  tinto 

7  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me  and  concerning  thee  inKadesh-barnea.  Forty  years  old 
was  I  when  Moses  the  seivant  of  the  Lokd  sent  me  from  Kadeshburnea  to  spy  out  the  land  ; 

8  and  I  brought  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  mine  heart.     Nevertheless  my  brethren  that  went 

9  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt  :  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lokd  mj'God.  And 
Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying,  Surely  the  land  whereon  thy  foot  hath  trodden  shall  be  an 
inheritance  to  thee  and  to  thy  children  forever,  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Loan 

10  my  God.     And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept  me  alive,  as  he  spake,  these  forty  and  five 
years,  from  the  time  that  the  Lord  spake  this  word  itnto  Moses,  while  Israel  wnlked  in  the  Wil- 
li derness  :  and  now,  lo,  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  j'ears  old.     As  yet  I  am  as  .strong  this 

day  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  :  as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength 

12  now,  for  war,  and  to  go  out  and  to  come  in.  Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain,  whereof 
the  Lord  spake  in  that  day  :  for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakim  were  there,  and 
cities  great  and  fenced  :  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  and  I  shall  drive  them  out, 

13  as  the  Lord  spake.     And  Joshua  blessed  him  ;  and  he  gave   Hebron  unto  Caleb   the  son  of 

11  Jephunneh  for  nn  inheritance.  Therefore  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  the  Kenizzite,  unto  this  day  ;  because  that  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord,  the  God 

15  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  Hebron  beforetime  was  Kiriatharba  ;  which  Arba  Mia.s  the  greatest 
man  among  the  Anakim.     And  the  land  had  rest  from  war. 

15  13  And   unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh   he  gave  a  portion  among  the  children  of 
Judah,  according  to  the   commandment  of  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  even  Kiriatharba,  which  Arha 

14  was  the  father  of  Anak  (the  .same  is  Hebron).     And  Caleb  drove  out  thence  the  three  sons  of 

15  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,   and  Talmai,   the  children  of  Anak.     And  he  went  up  thence 
Ifi  against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir  :  now  the nanieof  Debir  before  time  was  Kiriath-sepher.     And 

Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth  Kiriath  sepher,   and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Ach.sah  my 
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IT  (langUler  to  wife.     And  Otbniel  the  son  of  Kcnoz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it  :  and  he  gave 
IH  bitu  Achsnh   his  daughter  to   wife.     And   it  came   to  patis,  when  she  came  unlohim,  that  she 

moved  him  to  ask  uf  her  father  a  held  :  and  >>ho  lighted  down  from  off  her  ass  ;  and  Caleb  said 
I'J  unto  her,  What  wouldest  thou  ?     And  she  said.  Give  me  a  blessing  ;  for  that  thou  hast  set  me 

in  the  land  of  Iho  South,  give  me  also  springs  of  water.     And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs 

and  the  nether  springs. 

19  40  .\nd  the  children  of  Israel  gave  an  inheritance  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nan  in  the  midst 
50  of  them  :  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked, 

even  Timuath-serah  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  :  and  he  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 
iiO  1,  2  .Vnd  the  Lord  spake  nnto  .lo.shua,  siying,  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  .\ssign 

3  yon  the  cities  of  refuge,  whereof  I  spake  nnto  yon  by  the  hand  of  Moses  :  that  the  manslayer 
that  kiUeth  any  person  unwittingly  aiij  unawares  may  flee  thither  :  and  they  shall  be  unto  yon 

4  for  a  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  .\nd  he  shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  shall 
stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  declare  his  cause  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of 
that  city  ;  and  they  shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  them,  and  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may 

5  dwell  among  them.  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursne  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver 
up  the  manslayer  into  his  hand  :  because  he  smote  his  neighbor  unawares,  and  hated  him  not 

6  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  judg- 
ment, until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days  :  then  shall  the  manslayer 
return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto  his  own  house,  vinto  the  city  fiom  whence  he  fled. 

7  .\ud  they  set  apart  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  the  hill  country  of  Naphtali,  and  Shechem  in  the  hill 
a  country  of  Ephraim,  and  Kiriatharba  (the  same  is  Hebron)  in  the  hill  countrj-  of  .ludah.     And 

beyond  the  Jordan  at  Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  in  the  plain  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  Golan  in  Bashau 
9  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These  were  the  appointed  cities  for  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them,  that  whosoever  killeth  any  person  unwit- 
tingly might  flee  thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  until  he  ^tood  be- 
fore the  congregation. 

21  1  Then  came  near  the  heads  of  fathers' AoK.tes  of  the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  unto  Jo.shua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of  fathers'  houses  of  the  tribes  of  the 

2  cUiliiren  of  Israel  ;  and  they  spake  unto  them  at  Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying.  The 
Loud  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof 

3  for  our  cattle.  .\nd  the  children  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites  out  of  their  inheritance,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lobd,  these  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  familie.')  of  the  Kohathites  :  and  the  children  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Simeonites,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  thirteen  cities. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  by  lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with  their  suburbs,  as 

9  the  Loan  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  here  mentioned 

10  by  name  :  and   they  were  for  the  children  of   Aaron,  of  the   families  of   the  Kohathites,  who 

11  were  of  the  children  of  Levi  :  for  theirs  was  the  first  lot.     .ind  they  gave  them  Kiriatharba, 
ic/(ie'i  Arba  tens  the  father  of  Anak  (the  same  is  Hebron),  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  with  the 

12  suburbs  thereof  round  about  it.     But  the  fields  of  the  city,  and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  his  possession. 

13  And  unto  the  children  of  .\aron  the  priest  they  gave  Hebron  with  her  suburbs,  the  city  of 

14  refuge  for  the  manslayer,  and  Libnah  with  her  suburbs  :  and  Jattir  with  her  suburbs,  and 

15  Eshtemoa  with  her  suburbs  ;  and  Holon  v/ith  her  suburbs,  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs  ; 

16  and  .\in  with  her  suburbs,  and  Juttah  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs  : 

17  nine  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Gibeon  with  her  sub- 

18  urbs,    Geba   with   her  suburbs  ;  Anathoth,  with   her  suburbs,  and   .\lmon  with  her  suburbs  ; 

19  four  cities.     All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  were  thirteen  cities  with 
their  suburbs. 

41  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were 

42  forty  and  eight  cities  with  their  suburbs.     These  cities  were  every  one  with  their  suburbs 
round  about  them  :  thus  it  was  with  all  these  cities. 

43  So  the  LoBD  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  nnto  their  fathers  ;  and 
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44  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.     And  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  lonnd  about,  according 
to  all  that  he  sware  unto  their  fathers  :  and   there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before 

45  them  ;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into    their  hand.     There  failed  not  aught  of  any 
good  thing  wbich  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel  ;  all  came  to  pass. 

[The  cities, of  the  Levites  omitted  in  the  text.] 


6.  We  infer  from  the  words  and  attitude  of 
Caleb,  and  from  the  simihir  piivileges  afterward 
accorded  to  Joshua,  that  Moses  had,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Lord,  giveu  these  two  a  right  of 
special  and  persoual  choice.  Tliis  on  account 
of  their  exceptional  faithfulness,  and  as  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  generation  tj  whom  the  land 
had  been  given.  Of  this  Caleb  now  reminds 
Joshua,  and  in  words  of  such  vigorous  faith  as 
make  us  love  still  better  the  tried  old  warrior  of 
Jehovah.  Appearing  at  the  head  of  "  the  house 
of  fathers,"  in  Jiidah  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
he  first  refers  to  the  past,  then  owns  God's  faith- 
fulness in  having  preserved  him  to  the  age  of 
eighty  five,  with  strength  and  courage  undimin- 
ished for  the  holy  war.  From  verse  0  we  infer 
that  when  the  twelve  spies  distributed  them- 
selves singly  over  the  land  for  the  purposes  of 
their  mission,  Caleb  specially  "  searched  "  that 
"mountain,"  which  was  the  favorite  haunt  of 

the  dreaded  Anakim.     A.  E. -We  see  in  Caleb 

a  life  built  on  God's  promise.  Five  times  in 
his  short  speech  does  he  refer  to  the  word  which 
"  the  Lord  spake."  On  the  first  mention  of  it, 
he  includes  Joshua  as  the  joint  recipient  of  the 
promise,  but  in  the  others  he  speaks  only  of 
himself  when  he  is  urging  his  claim  founded  on 
it.  A  true  reliance  on  God's  word  makes  it  a 
personal  word,  however  many  besides  may  have 
a  portion  in  it.  "  He  loved  m",  and  gave  him- 
self for  me"  is  faith's  version  of  "  He  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  himself  for  it."     A.  M. 

7.  I  brought  him  word  asraiii  as  it 
■was  ill  mine  iicart.  That  what  came  from 
the  simple  impulses  of  his  heart  was  well  pleas- 
ing to  God.  shows  that  his  heart  was  right  with 
God  ;  and  that  he  had  formed  true  conceptions 
of  his  character,  his  designs,  and  his  covenant 
relations  to  Israel.  A  good  understanding  have 
all  they  that  seek  God— all  they  that  love  him  ; 
and  they  can  venture  to  speak  all  that  is  in  their 
hearts,  knowing  under  what  influence  their 
juilgraents  have  been  formed.  This  was  the 
ciise  with  Caleb. 

M.  I  Wholly  rollowcd  thcLORD  my 
CaOd.  In  this  all  his  secret,  all  his  distinction, 
1  ly.  He  wholly  followed  the  Lord— he  had  no 
reserve,  no  secondary  objects,  no  fears,  no  re- 
gard  to  human    influence   or   man's  opinions. 

Kii. The  energy  of   the   expression  is  well 

preserved  in  uur  version.     The  words  give  the 


idea  of  a  traveller,  who,  intent  upon  following 
his  guide,  so  treads  in  his  steps  as  to  leave  hard- 
ly any  void  space  between.  As  he  had  obtained 
this  testimony  from  God  himself,  it  was  not 
vain-glory  for  him  to  speak  of  it,  especially  as 
this  was  the  main  ground  on  which  he  lind  he- 
come  entitled  to  the  object  of  his  petit! an.  It 
is  not  pride  but  simply  a  tribute  of  due  acknowl- 
edgment to  declare  what  a  gracious  God  has  done 

for  him.     Bush. His  language  corresponded 

to  his  name,  which  means  All'hearl.  He  said 
then,  "  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the 
land,"  not  merely  let  us  altemptU,  since  faith 
in  Jehovah  s  promises  assures  him  of  succes.s, 
"  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it."  His  sole 
and  firui  dependence  was  on  Jehovah  :  "  It  may 
be  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  then  I  shall 
drive  them  out "  (verse  12).  He  believed  God's 
word  to  Judah  (ch.  1:2),"  Behold  I  have  deliv- 
ered the  land  into  his  hand."  According  to  his 
faith  it  was  to  him.     A.  K.  F. 

He  twice  quotes  the  never-to-be-foi'gotten 
phrase  which  he  had  receivedfrom  God.  that 
he  "  wholly  followed  the  Lord."  The  old  sol- 
dier's cheek  may  well  flush  and  his  eye  glitter, 
as  he  rejjeats  the  General's  "  well  done.  '  The 
commendation  is  high.  Caleb  had  kept  close 
behind  his  divine  guide,  and  had  not  allowed 
fear  or  sloth  or  sense  to  shape  his  course.  But, 
high  as  the  jiraise  was,  it  was  God's  judgment 
on  his  act,  and  he  might  well  say  it  of  himself 
after  God  had  said  it  of  him.  He  beautifully 
adds  "  my  God  "  to  the  divine  eulogium,  thus 
unconsciously  showing  the  root  of  his  thorough 
obedience  in  his  personal  devotion,  by  which  he 
had  made  the  "  God  of  Israel  "  (verse  14)  his 
God,  whom  he  possessed  by  faith  and  love,  and 
who  possessed  him.  Thus  the  old  man  looks 
back  on  the  long  stretch  of  eighty-five  j'ear.s, 
and  sees  in  them  two  things,— God's  preserving 
care  and  his  own  clinging  to  God,  his  leader 
and  support.  And  still,  a  life  of  trust  and  fol- 
lowing Christ  however  imperfect!}'  does  yield 
calm  remembrances,  whicli  nothing  else  does, 
and  for  the  lack  of  which  nothing  can  compen- 
sate. If  we  would  lay  up  for  ourselves  against 
old  age  the  treasure  of  such  calm  and  humble 
memories,  we  must  in  youth  and  manhood 
choose  God  for  our  God,  and  take  heed  to  fol- 
low him  though  we  may  be  singular  ;  and  to  do 
it  wholly.     A.  M. 
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lO.  An«I  now  bebold  the  LORD 
liatll  kept  me  alive.  It  wus  the  Lord  thnt 
iliil  everytliiug  for  him.  Ho  iljes  not  t-xult  iu 
the  strength  of  his  conslitiiliuo,  ou  which  time 
hftj  made  so  slight  impressiuu.  Notwithstand- 
ing hi:i  coDsciuusness  of  strength  even  in  age  — 
he  does  not  \enturo  to  think  himself  equal  to 
tliis  great  enterprise,  unless  the  Lord  were  with 

him.      Kd. The  dates  given  iu  this  Virief  per 

Houal  history  of  Caleb  avail  to  sliow  that  this 
transaction  was  seven  years  after  the  crossing  of 
the  Jordan.  Caleb  being  forty  years  (verse  7) 
of  ago  at  the  mission  of  the  spies  from  Kadcsh- 
liaruea  and  eighty-five  now,  the  difference 
(fjrty-five)  allows  thirty-eight  years  for  the  re- 
luaiuiug  wilderness  sojourning,  and  seven  for 
residence  in  Canaan.  These  seven  years  meas- 
<iro  Lha  duration  thus  far  of  tho  w\ir3  of  the  con- 
quest,    n.  C. 

A  man  who  wholly  followed  the  Lord  at  forty 
is  all  right  ut  eighty-five.  The  panic  of  his  fel- 
lovvspiesand  the  threatened  stoning  by  the  peo- 
ple made  no  differences  at  twoseore.  He  has  no 
luoro  fear  of  giants  and  walled  cities  at  fourscore 
and  five.  II j  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  con 
lldence  in  God's  promise  or  his  expectation  of 
its  fulfilment.  That  land  was  his  from  the  in- 
stant of  promise,  as  much  as  heaven  is  ours  from 
the  instant  we  claim  the  promise  that  was  left 
us.     Bp.  II'aiTcn. 

He  considered  thepromi.se  a  gift  of  Hebron 
to  him  ;  and  Joshua  concurred  in  the  oi)inion. 
For  five  and  forty  years  he  had  kept  this  word 
■•  hid  in  his  heart,"  and  now  ho  puts  out  a  hand, 
unweakened  by  age  and  long-delayed  fulfilment, 
to  grasp  tho  realization,— a  grand  example  of 
steady,  persistent  faith,  which  waits  for  the 
vision,  though  it  tarry,  and  buoyantly  welcomes 
it  when  it  comes  at  last !  A  lifo  thus  filled  with 
trust  in  God's  faithful  word  has  ever  present 
instalments  of  accomplishment,  as  brooks  by 
the  way,  to  keep  its  hope  fresh.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  Caleb's  life  was  tho  pledge  (o  him  of  tho 
fulfilment  of  the  remoter  promise.  Faith, 
w.iii^h  lo  dcs  forward  to  yet  unfulfilled  promises 
of  an  inheritance,  is  strengthened  by  a  back- 
ward look  on  a  lifo  which,  however  common- 
place its  separate  incidents  may  have  seemed 
as  they  occurred,  is  discerned  in  retrospect  to 
liave  been  all  ot  God.  and  all  good.  Such  a  lifo 
has  hopo  burning  as  a  guiding  star  to  the  very 
end.  The  heart  which  trusts  to  liis  sure  word 
may  make  certain  that,  for  this  life,  it  can  never 
outlive  its  joys  nor  its  hopes,  but  that  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abun- 
dant ;"  and  that,  after  all  earthly  hopes  have  gone 
out  in  darknoss,  that  hopo  which  is  set  on  God 


shall  "  abide."  God  keeps  his  children  alive  in 
the  wilderness,  and  brings  them,  after  the 
desert,  to  tho  mountain  of  their  inheritance, 
"  whereof  tho  Lord  spake  in  that  day." 

This  "  old  young  man,  "  as  Thomas  Fuller  calls 
him,  followed  the  Lord  wholly  ;  therefore  ho 
"  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age,"  and  the  aged 
tree  was  "  full  of  sap  and  green"  in  all  its 
gnarled  branches.  In  a  very  true  sense,  a  man 
may  keep  himself  young  all  his  days.  A  youth 
and  manhood  of  Christian  sobriety  and  self 
restraint,  temperate,  chaste,  and  free  from  tho 
"  sins  of  youth,"  which  rot  "  the  bones"  and 
"  lie  down  with"  their  victims  "  in  the  dust,  'is 
likely  to  conserve  physical  vigor.  A  life  cf 
Christian  devotion  and  faith  will  keep  its  spring 
flowers  blowing  till  late  autumn,  and  blossom 
and  fruit  will  hang  together.  Tho  buoyancy, 
carelessness,  hopefulness,  cheeriness  of  youth 
are  not  far  away  froni  the  aged  heart,  which  lives 
by  faith,  and  therefore  dwells  at  ease,  and  is 
glad  and  secure,  though  the  shadows  of  evening 
1)9  falling.  "  Even  tho  youths  shall  faint  and 
be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall  : 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength."  The  perfection  of  life  is  to  car- 
ry on  to  each  stage  tho  best  of  the  preceding, 
harmonized  with  the  best  of  the  new^.  A  Chris- 
tian old  age  may  be  like  Mount  Hecla,  which 
bears  snow  on  its  crest  and  a  fire  in  its  heart. 

lij.  Caleb  and  Jo-shua  had  seen  all  that  the 
other  ten  had,  but  everything  depends  on  the 
eyes  Avhich  look.  The  others  had  measured 
themselves  against  the  trained  soldiers  and 
giants,  and  were  iu  despair.  These  two  meas- 
ured Amalekites  and  Anaks  against  God,  and 
were  jubilant.  They  do  not  dispute  the  facts, 
but  they  reverse  the  implied  conclusion,  becausu 
they  adtl  the  governing  fact  of  God's  help.  How 
differently  tho  same  facts  strike  a  man  who  lives 
by  faith,  and  one  who  lives  by  calculation  ! 
Israel  might  be  a  row  of  ciphers,  but  with  God 
at  the  head  they  meant  something.  Calebs 
confidence  that  "  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  " 
was  religious  trust,  as  is  plain  irora  God's  en- 
logium  on  him  in  Nu.  14  :  24.  The  lessons 
from  it  are  that  faith  is  the  parent  of  wise  cour- 
age ;  that  where  duty,  which  is  God's  voice, 
points,  difficulties  must  not  deter  ;  that  when 
we  have  God's  assurance  ot  support,  they  are 
nothing.  Now,  Caleb  claims  his  portion  becaQso 
God  has  given  it  him,  and  ho  urges  his  request 
for  a  chivalrous  reason, — ■"  Give  me  this  moun- 
tain ;  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  the  Anakim  were  there, 
and  cities  groat  and  fenced."  That  is  the  true 
temper  of  tho  Christian  soldier,  seeking  the 
hardest,  not  tho  easiest,  work,  and  finding  in 
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danger  an  ftttraction.  How  nobly  it  has  been 
oxemplitied  in  many  a  mission  field,  to  ■which, 
whenever  disease  has  smitten  down  one,  two 
liave  been  ready  to  go  !  To-day  American  and 
English  Christianity  is  showing  that  the  old 
heroic  fire  burns  yet,  in  the  men  who,  on  the 
Congo  and  elsewhere,  have  hazarded  their  lives 
tor  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  been  drawn  to  the 
field  by  its  verj-  dangers.  Paul  made  a  long 
htay  at  Ephesus,  because  a  great  door  and  effec- 
tual was  opened,  and  there  were  many  ad  versa 
ries,  and  he  knew  the  door  to  be  effectual,  just 
because  the  adversaries  were  many.  Caleb's 
fjiirit  is  the  true  spirit  for  Christ's  soldiers. 
A.  M. 

D2.  Another  point  which  greatly  interests  us 
is  to  mark  the  combination  of  manly  courage  with 
humble  acknowledgment  of  God  which  charac- 
terizes the  speech  of  Caleb.  He  is  prepared  to 
take  his  possession  with  his  good  sword,  .yet  he 
trusts  for  success  not  in  his  prowess,  but  in  the 
blessing  of  God  ;  nor,  in  his  might,  is  he  afraid 
of  the  fortresses  or  the  power  of  the  Anakim. 
We  also  should  not  desire  success  without  our 
own  personal  and  best  exertions— whatever  our 
railing  be.  Yet  do  we  look  for  it,  not  from  our 
own  labor,  but  from  the  blessing  of  God  ;  and 
in  that  struggle  we  fear  no  foe.     A.  E. 

14.  Caleb's  readiness  for  one  more  fight  was 
fed  by  his  reliance  on  God's  help  in  it.  AVlien 
he  says,  "  It  may  be  the  Lord  will  be  with  rae," 
the  perhaps  is  that  of  humility,  not  of  doubt. 
The  old  warrior's  eye  flashes,  and  his  voice 
sounds  strong  and  full,  as  he  ends  his  words 
with  "  I  sliall  drive  them  out,  astte  Lord  spake." 
That  has  the  true  ring.  What  were  the  three 
Anak  tribes,  with  their  barbarous  names,  She- 
shai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  and  their  giant 
stature,  to  the  onset  of  a  warrior  faith  like  that '? 
Of  course,  "  Caleb  drove  out  thence  the  three 
sons  of  Anak,"  and  Hebron  became  his  inherit- 
ance.    A.  II. "  Add  to  your  faith  mon'iness," 

says  Peter.  Courage  to  avow  and  to  obey  your 
faith.  Most  failures  in  conduct  are  preceded 
by  failures  in  courage.  To  face  duty  as  well  as 
danger  requires  hardihood  of  spirit.  Now  ob- 
serve the  magnificent  manliness  of  Caleb.  It 
gleams  through  his  report  as  a  spy.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  this  choice  of  the  as  yet  unconquered 
territory.  It  comes  out  in  the  energy  of  hi:i  old 
age.  And  this  simple  quality  in  one  man  was 
of  incalculable  service  to  Israel.  We  all  need 
this  quality.  More  manliness  would  mean  less 
falsehood,  less  failure,  less  wretchedness  of  ap- 
prehension, more  enterprise  and  grand  success. 
And  godliness  begets  it.  For  godliness  gives 
larger  thought,  greater  dignity,  scope  for  grand 


purposes,  consciousness  of  help  laid  up  in  all 
providential  law  and  processes.  By  communion 
with  God  man  attains  calmness,  wisdom, 
strength,  and  help.      Oiover. 

13.  The  claim  thus  made  was  immediately 
acknowledged,  Joshua  adding  his  blessing  on 
Caleb' sjjroposed  undertaking.  But  it  was  many 
years   later   that   the    expedition    was   actually 

made.     A.  E. 05  :  14-19  ;  Ju.  I  :  10-15. 

The  reconquest  of  Hebron  and  vicinit}' occurred 
after  Joshua's  death.  It  is  inserted  in  Joshua 
as  appertaining  to  the  history  of  Judah's  allot- 
ment.     Crosby. Hebron  was  one  of  the  most 

ancient  towns  in  Palestine,  built  "  seven  year« 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt  ;"  originally  called  Kir- 
jath-arba,  from  Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  it  after- 
ward received  the  name  of  Mamre,  and  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  town  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  the  sides  of  which 
are  clothed  with  vineyards  producing  grapes 
still  reckoned  among  the  finest  in  Palestine. 
For  a  long  period  Hebron  was  the  centre  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  the  extensive  vineyards 
which  surround  it,  producing  the  vine  and 
grape,  which  were  always,  among  the  Jews,  the 
type  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah,  we  may  sec 
"  the  choice  vine"  by  which  "  Judah  was  to 
bind  his  foal  ;  he  was  to  wash  his  garments  in 
wine,  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes."  Wil- 
son. 

17.  This  Othuiel,  who  thus  signalized  him- 
self when  he  was  young,  long  after,  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  be  both  a 
deliverer  and  a  judge  in  Israel,  the  first  single 
person  that  presided  in  their  afi^airs  after 
Joshua's  death.     H. 

18.  As  was  the  father,  so  was  the  daughter, 
the  worthy  offspring  of  a  worthy  sire,  no  degen- 
erate child,  but  large  hearted,  like  the  whole- 
hearted Caleb.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  the  victor  of  Kirjath  Sepher,  a  stronghold  of 
the  enemy.  Othniel,  though  urged  by  Achsah, 
was  too  modest  to  ask  anything  more  from  his 
father-in-law,  having  received  from  him  the  best 
of  earthly  gifts,  a  devoted  wife.  But  Achsah 
knew  her  father's  generosity  and  readiness  to 
give,  and  that  he  only  needed  to  bo  asked. 
Caleb  did  not  even  wait  to  be  asked,  but  observ- 
ing her  eagerness  anticipated  her  with  his  ques- 
tion, "  Whatwilt  thou  ?"  "  Give  me  a  blessing," 
was  her  reply  ;  "  thou  hast  given  me  a  dry 
land,  give  me  also  springs  of  water. "  So  he  gave 
her  the  upper  and  the  nether  springs  ;  that  is, 
springs  on  the  higher  and  the  lower  ground. 
We  need  the  vpper  and  (he  nether  sprinys.  All  that 
ij  good  for  us  here  below,  and  the  fulness  of  joy 
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nnd  pleiiBiirc.i  for  evermore  nbove.  God  begins 
by  giving  the  upper  Jiuil  heftvetily  blessings,  «ucl 
jiroiiiises,  i[  wo  iniike  tliem  our  lir->t  desire,  He 
will  iidd  vvilh  llifiu  llie  lower  (Mutt.  6  ;  \VA).  So 
tliiit  we  shiill  expoiieuce  tlmt  "  godliness  is 
profitiibln  unto  all  tliiiig-i,  biivingprniiiiso  of  the 
life  tbrtt  now  is,  iiii.l  of  lint  which  is  to  come." 
A.  K.  F. 

Joshua's  Inherilanre. 
10  :  4'.),  50. 

49,  59.  It  was  mt  until  ihoy  hud  ' '  mnae  nn 

end  of  dividing  the  country,"  iiml  all  other  just 
claims  had  been  satisfied,  that  the  unselfish  and 
public-spirited  ruler  received  his  own  inherit- 
ance. The  true  nobility  of  Joshua's  character 
shines  out  conspicuously  here.  He  wno  might 
have  claimed  the  first  and  largest  share  of  the 
spoils  of  victory  postpones  his  right  to  that  of 
the  meanest  of  his  people.  A  special  portion 
had  been  promised  to  him  by  GoJ,  as  to  Caleb, 
lis  a  reward  for  "  following  the  Lord  fully"  in 
the  matter  of  the  spies.  But  bo  calmly  waits 
till  all  have  received  their  portions  before  he 
•■  asks"  for  his  own.  And  then  it  is  no  wide- 
M|iread  district,  no  province,  that  ho  requires, 
but  just  one  city.  "  They  gave  him  that  which 
he  asked,  and  he  built  the  city  and  dwelt 
there  :"  the  name  given  to  the  city— Ximnath 
serah,  "  the  portion  that  remains' ' — recording 
the  fact  that  the  conqueror's  inheritance  was  the 
List  assignment  made  in  the  whole  distribution 

of    his    conquests.     E.   V. -Joshua  was   last 

served,  though  the  eldest  and  greatest  man  of 
all  Israel,  and  who,  having  commanded  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  might  have  demanded  the 
first  settlement  in  it  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  he  was  content  to  be  unfixed  till  he  saw 
them  all  placed  ;  and  herein  is  a  great  example 
to  all  in  public  places,  to  prefer  the  common 
welfare  before  their  particular  satisfaction.  Let 
the  public  be  first  served.  He  had  his  lot,  n«- 
nirdlii'i  unto  tUe  Ward  of  the  Lord  ;  it  is  probable, 
when  (lod  by  Moses  told  Caleb  what  inheritance 
ha  should  have  (ch.  1-t  :  9),  he  gave  the  like 
promise  to  Joshua,  which  ho  had  an  eye  to  in 
miking  bis  election,  which  made  his  portion 
doubly  pleasant,  that  he  had  it,  not  as  the  rest, 
by  conr.non  providence,  but  by  special  promise. 
H 

Joshua  takes  care  that  every  one  is  served  be- 
fore himself  Such  utter  self-abandoniufut  as 
was  displayed  by  Moses  and  Joshua  affords  in- 
contestable proof  of  the  claim  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation to  have  been  Divine.  The  invasion 
of  Canaan  has  been  declaimed  against  as  cruel  ; 
but  its  cruelly  was  at  least  the  fruit  of  a  moral 


idea,  a  righteous  indignation  against  an  obscene 
and  ferocious  religion,  which  was  it.self  the  cause 
of  infinite  misery  to  mankind  ;  while  Joshua's 
j  cruelty  was  kindness  itself  compared  to  the  re- 
volting atrocities  recorded  at  their  own  instance 
by  the  Eastern  conquerors  of  old,  Egyptian, 
.\S3yrian,  Bab.Uouian,  Moabite.  We  hear  in 
excess  of  the  impossibility  of  God's  ordering 
the  slaughter  of  the  unoffending  Canaanites.  Wo 
hear  nothing  of  the  high  morality,  the  sublime 
disinterestedness,  the  devotion  to  a  grand  ideal 
which  characteri/.t-d  the  giver  of  the  Law  and 
the  conqueror  of  Canaan.  Such  characters  have 
been  rare  since  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
Save  these  two  great  men,  they  were  unknown 
before  it.     Lins. 

Six  Cities  of  Refitge. 

20  :  1-0. 

2<lL :  3-6,  In  Nu.  '.io  Iwi  Ariwd*  of  imirder  are 
distinguished  in  reference  to  which  the  aveng- 
ing of  blood  is  commanded  :  verses  lG-18,  if  any 
one  strikes  another  in  such  a  way  that  death 
may  bo  foreseen  to  be  the  probable  consequence  ; 
verse  20,  if  one  has  slain  another  out  of  ha- 
tred, or  by  design,  or  out  of  enmity,  in  which 
case  the  means  by  which  death  was  brought 
about  is  indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  shelter  from  vengeance  him  who  had 
slaiu  a  man  undesignedly,  without  intending  to 
hurt  his  neighbor,  and  inadvertently,  the  law 
provided  for  the  selection  of  six  free  cities,  three 
on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan.  The  nianslaycr  who  tied  into  one  of 
these  must  be  protected  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  who  pursued  him,  after  a  provisional  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  l)y  the  elders  of  the  free 
town,  until  the  community  of  the  jdace  where 
the  murder  was  committed  had,  through  their 
elders,  examined  the  matter.  If  the  accused 
person  was  proved  guilty  of  intentional  murder, 
he  mii.'il  be  given  over  to  the  avenger  of  blood, 
and  even  the  altar  could  not  protect  him.  In 
the  opposite  case,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  city  of  refuge  until  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  in  whose  time  the  murder  had 
occurred.  For  inlentiomd  murder,  there  was  no 
other  expiation  than  the  blood  of  the  manslayer. 
The  jus  ta'innis  is  here  maintained  in  the  most 
stringent  sense  ;  every  substitute  fur  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  refused.  Nor  can  exemption 
from  residence  in  the  city  of  refuge  in  conse- 
quence of  accidental  murder  be  purchased.  The 
custom  of  other  ancient  nations  permitted  the 
manslayer  to  satisfy  the  injured  family  by  mak- 
ing cfimpensation.     O. 

S.  The  cities  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  Bezel, 
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Eixmoth,  and  Golan,  hiid  been  aasigneii  by 
Jloses  (De.  4  :  43),  but  did  not,  until  now,  ob- 
tain the  privilege  of  cities  of  refuge.  They 
were  all  Levitical  cities  ;  wliiuL  appears  to  have 
beeu  so  ordered,  that  llie  cases  of  ujanslaugliter 
might  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  who 
miglit  be  presumed  to  be  most  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  most  competent  to  give 
judgment  according  to  it,  and  who  moreover 
■would  be  less  likely  than  any  others  to  be 
swayed  by  private  bias  in  their  decisions.  Com- 
pare De.  21  :  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Levi,  that  "  by  their  word  shall  every 
controversy  ami  every  stroke  be  tried."    Bush. 

Some  observe  a  significance  in  the  names  of 
these  cities  with  application  to  t^hrist  our  Re- 
fuge. I  delight  not  in  quibbling  upon  names, 
yet  am  willing  to  take  notice  of  these.  Kndesh 
signifies  holy,  and  our  refuge  is  the  holy  Jesus. 
.'ihechejn,  a  shoulilet;  and  the  government  is  upon 
his  shoulder.  Ilrbron,  feVoicshlp.  and  believers 
are  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  Bezer,  a  forlificnlion,  for  he  is  a 
Strong  Hold  to  all  them  that  trust  in  him.  Rn- 
ninth,  hii/h  or  e.called,  for  him  hath  God  exalted 
with  his  own  right  hand.  Guinn,  joy,  or  e.rnltation, 
for  in  him  all  the  saints  are  justified,  and  shall 
glory.     H. 

7.  The  six  cities  were  chosen  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  so  that  some  one  of  them  would  be 
near  to  any  scene  of  blood.  The  highways  to 
the  cities -so  we  are  told— were  prepared  to 
facilitate  the  flight  of  the  manslayer,  and  sign- 
boards were  erected  at  intervals  along  tbeui,  with 
directing  letters  so  large  that  he  who  ran  might 
read.  Now,  three  of  the  cities  designated  for 
refuge  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
three  were  on  the  west  side.  And  of  those  on 
tUe  west  side.  Hebron  was  one.  "  They  ap- 
pointed,' it  is  said,  "  Kadesh  in  Galilee,  in 
Mount  Naphtali"— to  the  north — "  and  Shechem 
in  Mount  Epbraim"  — in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try—"and  Kirjath  Arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in 
themountainofJadah"— on  the  south.    N.  C.  B. 

The  existence  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  their 
purpose  have  often  been  used  in  illustration  of 
the  escape  of  men  from  the  avenger  of  sin  under 
the  Gospel,  and  certainly  with  fine  effect.  There 
is  much  in  any  suggestion  from  such  a  source 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  awaken  the  feelings. 
And  this  use  of  Old  Testament  iisages  is  not 
only  legitimate  but  praiseworthy,  as  indee<l  is 
everything  which  gives  to  well  known  truth 
jKiint,  force,  and  incisiveness.  But  when  mat- 
ters are  pressed  lieyond  this,  and  we  are  bidden 
to  see  in  all  this  arrangement  a  tvpical  fore- 
shadowing of  the  elements  of  the  Gospel,  essen- 


tial truth  is  needlessly  sacrificed.  The  typology 
of  Scripture  is  a  very  important  and  useful 
branch  of  Biblical  study,  but  it  needs  to  be  pur- 
sued wiih  reverence  and  care.  Conducted  on 
genuine  principles,  it  illumines  much  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  imparts  great  freshness  and 
vividness  to  the  didactic  statements  of  the  New. 
But  followed  under  the  guidance  of  mere  fancy 
or  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  use  of  analogies, 
it  sheds  darkne.ss  instead  of  light,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  its  votaries  sadly  astray,      ('huinhers. 

The  Lord  is  exalted  in  the  Scripture  as  the 
Refuge,  and  between  these  cities  of  refuge  and 
Christ  as  a  Refuge  there  are  some  happy  resem- 
blance and  some  marked  contrasts. 

Points  of  Likeness.  The  cities  were  always 
accessible — could  be  entered  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night.  The  manslayer  never  perished  be- 
cause of  delay  at  the  gates  or  because  those 
gates  were  barred  against  him.  So  one  of  the 
unspeakably  blessed  things  about  Christ  as  a 
Refuge  is  that  ho  is  always  accessible.  The  cities 
were  open  to  all.  There  were  no  class  distinc- 
tions in  this  provision  of  mercy.  And  a  voice 
sounds  out  from  the  New  Testament  Refuge, 
saying,  "  [lliosoever  will,"  let  him  run  into  the 
strong  tower  and  be  safe.  The  wiy  to  Pie  cities 
was  prepared  and  madephiin.  The  roads  to  them 
were  to  be  kept  open  and  in  good  repair.  At 
the  cross-roads  posts  were  put  \ip  bearing  the 
words  E-fufje,  Refuije,  to  guide  the  flight  of  the 
fugitive.  So  for  the  flight  of  the  sinner  to 
Christ  every  obstacle  has  been  removed.  The 
way  is  made  light  with  truth,  and  easy  to  the 
feet  with  exceeding  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises ;  and  at  every  crossing  and  bypath  there 
is  a  gospel  signboard  pointing  to  Jesus  and 
bearing  on  it  the  evermore  blessed  words,  "  The 
eternal  God  is  thy  Refuge  I"  The  city  of  refuge 
needfd  to  be  .vo«j/i(,  and  icith  iffort.  The  man- 
slayer had  no  agency  in  providing  the  refuge, 
but  there  was  necessary  a  very  urgency  of  effort 
on  his  part  to  secure  it.  He  could  be  no  loiterer 
on  his  way  there  and  count  on  security.  Swift- 
ly, eagerly,  earnestly,  with  active  feet  and  in- 
tense look  and  resolute  heart,  he  must  speed 
his  way  to  the  city  or  fail  of  its  refuge.  Imag- 
ine him  thus  in  flight,  and  you  have  a 'vivid 
picture  of  the  sinner  fleeing  for  refuge  to  Christ. 
Inside  the  city  of  refuge  the  manslayer  was  safe. 

"  So  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower  ;  the  righteous  runneth 
into  it  and  is  safe— is  safe  !  Happy  resem- 
blances are  these  indeed.  They  are  beautifully 
and  strikingly  illustrative  of  Christ  as  the 
Refuge  of  the  sinner.     They  put  before  us  in  a 
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definite  nnd  tangible  way  some  most  precious 
truths  about  the  Lord  our  hiding-place.  But 
these  poiuts  of  likeness  fail  to  set  forth  the 
chief  and  distinguishing  glories  of  Christ  os  a 
covert  from  the  tempest  and  a  refuge  from  an 
avenging  law  and  an  accusing  conscience  and  a 
hating  and  malignant  devil.  It  is  by  contrast 
we  can  best  bo  told  all  that  the  Lard  our  God 
is  as  our  Refuge. 

Foinls  of  Uiilikeness.  The  city  was  a  tempo- 
riry  refuge.  Christ  is  an  everlasting  Refuge. 
The  city  of  refuge  was  sometimes  dislanf,  taking 
hours,  and  oven  days,  to  reach  it.  (Virist  is  neur 
— 80  near  that  the  sinner,  no  matter  how  far  ho 
may  have  wandered  from  God,  if  he  but  feel 
that  he  is  athirst  and  weary,  homeless,  and 
perishing,  need  but  turn  to  find  that  a  spiritual 
Rook  is  beside  him,  and  that  Rock  is  Christ,  in 
the  cleft  of  which  he  may  instantly  hide  and  be 
at  peace.  The  manslayer,  turned  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  and  running  with  all  his  might  to  reach 
it,  coi«W  possibly  fail,  nevertheless.  'SVith  the 
sinner  once  turned  to  Christ  as  a  Refuge  failure 
is  impossible.  "  Look  and  live,"  that  "  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
These  are  the  wordrs  that  make  it  impossible  a 
sinner  should  ever  be  overtaken  by  the  aveng- 
ing law  while  running  to  covert  in  the  cleft  of 
the  Rock  of  ages.  The  refuge  of  Ihe.city  freed 
from  unjust  condemnation.  It  only  protected  the 
involuntary  homicide,  the  man  who  had  slain 
another  by  accident,  without  evil  intent  or  any 
intent.  If  he  were  proved  a  wiilfnl  murderer, 
even  the  city  of  refuge  did  not  shield  hi:u  from 
the  avenger  of  blood.  But  tho  refuge  of  Christ 
frees  from  all  con.lemaation,  just  as  well  as  un- 
just. The  avenging  law  thunders  at  the  gates 
of  the  strong  tower,  and,  flaming  out  in  terrible 
majesty  its  righteous  and  exact  demands,  de- 
clares that  they  have  not  been  met  by  tho  fugi- 
tive within,  and  says,  as  if  with  tho  a«ful 
emphasis  of  Sinai,  "  His  condemnation  is  just." 
And  a  voice  comes  from  the  tower— a  voice  in 
which  Idends  all  the  majesty  of  Sinai  with  all 
the  pathos  and  tenderness  of  Calvary — saying, 
"  It  is  true,  O  Law  ;  it  is  true  he  is  a  sinner, 
but  he  Is  mine.  I  bore  his  sins  in  my  own  body 
on  the  tree.  And  there  is  now  therefore  no  con- 
dcmniition  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
And  before  that  plea  Satan  is  silenced,  and 
conscience  is  silenced,  and  tho  law  is  silenced. 
And  the  pursued,  accused,  and  guilty  sinner, 
pardoned  and  sheltered  now,  and  saced,  sings 
over  and  over,  "  The  Lord  is  ray  rock  and  my 
fortress  and  my  deliverer.  The  eternal  God  is 
my  refuge,  and  underneath  me  ore  the  everlast- 
ing arms."     IT.  Joknson. 


FOBTT-EIOHT   ClTI£S   AbsIOK£D   TO    Levi. 

21  :  1-42. 

Thirteen  Cities  of  the  Priests  {rerset  4,  8-19). 
Tdrfy-five  CUies  of  the  LevUes  {verses  5-7,  20-42). 

3.  These  cities  were  assigned  by  lot.  that  it 
might  fully  oppear  that  God  designed  the  Lc- 
vites  their  habitations,  as  he  designed  the  others 
their  inheritances.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  naturally  be,  thatthe  Levitcs  would 
be  dispersed  in  cverj*  part  of  the  land,  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
law,  to  edify  them  by  their  example,  to  restrain 
them  from  idolatry,  and  prompt  them  to  a  con- 
stant adherence  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 
only  true  God.  Thus  tho  prophetic  sentence 
of  the  patriarch  (Gen.  49  :  7),  that  they  should 
be  "  divided  in  Jacob,  and  scattered  in  Israel, ' 
though  originally  carrying  with  it  n  punitive 
import,  was  through  the  special  mercy  of  heaven 
converted  to  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to 
the  nation. 

4.  Tlic  children  of  Aaron  tlic  priest. 
AH  the  Kohathites  were  children  of  Aaron,  in 
being  lineally  descended  from  him,  but  they 
were  not  all  prifsfjr ;  whereas  the  phrase  "  chil- 
dren of  Aaron"  here  is  but  another  name  for  the 
prie.sts,  his  successors  in  office  ;  and  these  had 
their  allotment  of  cities  in  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin  ;  the  rest,  who  were 
merely  Levites  and  not  priests,  had  their  lot,  as 
appears  from  verse  5,  in  the  tribes  of  Ephraim, 
Dan,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch.     Bush. 

Of  the  forty-eight  Levitical  cities,  thirteen 
(verses  13-19)  were  properly  sacerdotal,  being 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  to  whom  the 
priesthood  was  exclusively  confined.  Although 
the  cities  were  all  assigned  by  lot,  yet  it  was  di- 
rected by  a  special  Providence  that  the  share 
which  fell  to  the  priests  should  be  in  the  tribes 
nearest  to  the  great  city  which  God  intended 
should  be  the  fixed  placo  of  his  worship,  to  the 
end  that  the  priests  might  be  always  ready  to 
give  their  attendance.  Patrick. It  is  remark- 
able that  all  the  cities  of  the  priests  lay  within 
the  southern  tribes  ;  eight  belonging  to  Judah, 
four  to  Benjamin,  and  only  one  to  Simeon. 
This  was  wisely  allotted  by  Providence,  to  guard 
against  the  evils  of  schism  between  the  southern 
and  northern  tribes.  For  by  this  arrangement 
all  these  cities,  except  one,  lay  in  the  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  keep  up  thf 
national  worship  in  them  in  opposition  to  the 
apostasy  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  that  one  may 
have  remained  under  the  control  of  Judah,  as 
being  situated  on  his  frontier.  Otherwise  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  experienced  a 
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scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  burdened  with 
(he  muinteiiauce  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  when  Jeroboam  made  priests 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  without  learning  or 

religion,  to  officiate   in  their  room.     Hales. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  priests  were  liound 
to  live  in  these,  and  in  no  other  cities.  When 
the  tabernacle  was  at  Nob,  both  the  priests  and 
Levites  dwelt  there  (1  S.  21  :  1-7),  and  when 
the  worship  of  God  was  established  at  Jerusalem, 
multitudes  both  of  priests  and  Levites  resided 
there,  though  it  was  no  Levitical  city  ;  as  did 
Ine  courses  of  the  priests  afterward  at  Jericho, 
This  was  a  circumstance  which  Moses  had  fore- 
seen and  for  which  he  had  provided  (De.  18  :  G). 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  belonging  to  the 
other  tribes  were  not  precluded  from  living  in 
the  Levitical  cities  ;  as,  for  instance,  GibeaU  of 
Benjamin,  which  is  here  made  a  Levitical  city 
(verse  17),  was  always  peopled  by  the  Benjamites. 
41.  All  tlic  citic§— were  iorty  und 
eight  cities,  Avitii  tlieir  suburbs.  This 
was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  direction  given 
by  Hoses  several  years  before,  as  we  learn  from 
llu.  35  :  7.  This  order  of  Moses  is  a  direct 
demonstration  that  it  was  given  under  Divine 
inspiration,  as  otherwise,  how  could  he  possiblj' 
have  known  that  so  many  cities  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  Levites,  without  unduly  encroach 
ing  on  the  limits  of  the  other  tribes  ?     Bush. 

Dislnhutioii  Among  the  Tribes. 

KOHATHITES. 

^^.    .  (  Judali  and  Simeon 9 

Priests 1  T.     ■      • 

I  Benjamin 4 


(  Ephraira 4 

Not  Priests....-  Dan 4 

(  Half-Manasseh  (West) 2 

Gershonites. 

Ilalf-Manasseh  (East)  2 

lesachar 4 

Asher  4 

Naphtali 3 

Merarites. 

Zebulim 4 

Reuben 4 

Gad 4 

43 

After  their  settlement  in  their  cities  they  took 
the  place  of  the  household  priests  (subject,  of 
course,  to  the  special  lights  of  the  Aaronio 
liriesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivals  and  rejoic- 
ings. "They  preserved,  transcribed,  and  inter- 
preted the  law,  which  they  solemnly  read  every 
seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  a 
still  later  time  they  became  the  learned  class  in 
the  community,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  in 
which  they  lived.  They  are  described  as 
"  oflioers  and  judges"  under  David,  and  as  such 


are  employed  "  in  all  the  business  of  Jehovah, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  king. "  They  are  the 
agents  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their 
work  of  reformation,  and  are  sent  fortli  to  pro- 
claim and  enforce  the  law.  Under  Josiah  the 
function  has  passed  into  a  title,  and  they  are 
"  the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel."  The  two 
Books  of  Chronicles  bear  unmistakable  marks 
of  having  been  written  by  men  whose  interests 
were  all  gathered  round  the  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  who  were  familiar  with  its  records. 
P.  S. 

What  Jehovah  said  to  Aaron  (Nu.  18  :  30)  is 
in  De.  10  ;  9  applied  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
— namely,  that  Jehovah  Himself  would  be  their 
inheritance.  The  tribe  is  scattered  among  the 
other  tribes,  in  the  territories  of  which  it  re- 
ceived forty-eight  towns,  with  their  suburbs — 
that  is,  pasturages.  In  this  law  the  priests  are 
included  with  the  Levites.  The  tithes  were  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  support,  not  an  over- 
abundant endowment.  Even  when  the  tithe 
was  conscientiously  paid,  it  was  no  certain  in- 
come. Moreover,  if  tlie  people  showed  them- 
selves averse  to  this  tax,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
subjected  to  unavoidable  poverty.  And  thus 
Deuteronomy  represents  the  Levites  as  placed 
in  a  position  requiring  the  sujiport  of  alms,  and 
as  standing  in  the  same  line  with  strangers, 
widows,  and  orphans.     0. 

Dislribuiion  of  the  Land   Completed.      Ooncluding 
Statement. 
21  :  43-45. 

And  now  the  ancient  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled :  the  solitary,  childless  patriarch  who  had 
listened  to  the  Voice  which  spake  at  Ur  of  the 
ChalJees  had  grown  by  regular  gradations  into 
a  family,  a  tribe,  a  horde,  and  now  a  nation. 
Theinheritanoe  of  the  heathen  was  theirs  :  wells 
they  digged  not,  vineyards  they  I'lanted  not, 
cities  they  builded  not— all  these  were  theirs. 
Over  the  old  strongholds  of  tho  mighty  giant 
chieftains  waved  the  banners  of  the  House  of 
Jacob.  Joshua,  the  grave  single  hearted  soldier, 
had  been  enabled  to  finish  thoroughly  his  mis- 
sion.     Wilberforce. 

We  may  note  in  these  verses  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  one  thought,  of  God's  punctual 
and  perfect  fulfilment  of  his  word.  He  "  gave 
unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  ;" 
"  he  gave  them  rest,  .  .  .  according  to  all  that 
ho  sware  ;"  "  there  failed  not  aught  of  any  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken."  It  is  tho 
joy  of  thankful  hearts  to  compare  the  promise 
with  the  reality,  to  lay  the  one  upon  tho  other, 
and  to  declare  how  precisely  their  outlines  cor- 
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respond.  I*:  it;  no  gmnll  part  of  Christinn  duty, 
iinil  t>  still  greiiter  part  of  Christian  blessedness, 
to  do  this.  Miiuy  11  fulfilment ])iisses>iunotioed, 
nnd  many  a  ji)y,  wLich  might  bo  siifred  uud 
Kweet  as  a  token  of  love  from  bis  own  hand,  re- 
utiins  common  and  unhallowed,  because  we  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  a  fulfilled  promise.  The  eye 
that  is  trained  to  watch  for  God's  being  as  good 
lis  his  word  will  never  have  long  to  wait  for 
jiroofs  that  he  is.  "Whoso  is  wise,  and  will 
observe  these  things,  even  he  shall  understand 
the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord."  And  to  such 
11  one  faith  will  become  easier,  being  sustained 
by  experience  ;  and  a  present  thus  manifestly 
studded  with  indications  of  God's  faithfulness 
will  merge  into  a  future  still  fuller  of  these. 
A.  M. 

We  have  here  the  foregoing  history  summed 
lip,  and  to  make  it  appear  the  more  bright,  com. 
p.ired  with  the  i)romise  of  which  it  was  the  full 
accomplishment.  God's  word  and  his  works 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The  perform- 
ance makes  the  promise  appear  very  true,  and 
the  promise  makes  the  performance  appear  very 
kind.  God  had  promised  to  give  the  seed  of 
.Miraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  jiossession, 
and  now  at  last  he  performed  that  promi.se,  they 
Xiosstxsed  it  and  dmeU  therein.  Though  they  had 
often  forfeited  the  benefit  of  that  iiromise,  and 
God  had  long  delayed  the  performance  of  it,  yet 
at  last  all  difficalties  were  conquered  and  Ca- 
naan was  their  own.  And  the  promise  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan  is  as  sure  to  all  God's  spiritual 
isiael,  for  it  is  the  promise  of  him  that  cannot 
lie.  God  had  promised  to  give  them  rest  in 
that  land,  and  now  they  had  rest  round  about, 
liest  from  the  fatigues  of  their  travel  through 
the  wilderness,  rest  from  their  wars  in  Canaan. 
They  now  dwelt,  not  only  inhabitations  of  their 
own,  l)utquiet  and  peaceable  ones  ;  though  there 
were  C.inaauites  that  remained,  yet  none  that 
had  either  strength  or  spirit  to  attack  them. 
This  rest  continued  till  they  by  their  own  sin 
and  folly  put  thorns  into  their  own  beds  and  j 
their  own  eyes.  God  had  promised  to  give  them  I 
victory  and  success  in  their  wars,  nnd  this  I 
promise  likewise  was  fulfilled,  tUere  s'oud  not  a 


man  before  them.  They  had  the  better  in  every 
battle,  and  which  way  soever  they  turneil  their 
forces  they  prospered.  So  that  the  loundaliou 
of  God  stands  sure  ;  Israel's  experience  of  God's 
fidelity  is  here  npon  record,  and  is  an  acquit- 
tance under  their  hands  to  the  honor  of  God, 
the  vindication  of  his  promise  which  had  been 
so  often  distrusted,  and  the  encouragement  of 
all  believers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  failed 
not  any  ijood  thing,  no,  nor  aught  of  any  good 
thing  (so  full  is  it  expressed),  icliicli  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  but  in  due  time 
all  came  to  pass.  Such  an  acknowledgment  us 
this,  here  subscribed  by  Joshua  in  the  name  of 
all  Israel,  we  afterward  find  made  by  Solomon, 
and  all  Israel  did  in  effect  say  amen  to  it  (1  K. 
8  :  Sfi).  The  inviolable  truth  of  God's  promise 
and  the  performance  of  it  to  the  utmost,  is 
what  all  the  saints  have  been  ready  to  bear  their 
testimony  to  ;  and  if  in  anything  it  has  seemed 
to  come  short,  they  have  been  as  ready  to 
own  that  they  themselves  must  bear  all  the 
blame.      H. 

Here  is  the  triumphant  record  of  God's  faith- 
fulne.ss.  But  the  only  name  inscribed  thereon 
is  Jehovah's.  Other  memorials  of  victories  have 
borne  the  pompous  titles  of  commanders  who 
arrogated  the  glory  to  themselves  ;  but  the  Bible 
knows  of  only  one  conqueror,  and  that  is  God. 
"  The  help  that  is  done  on  earth,  he  doeth  it 
all  himself."  The  military  geniu.s  and  heroic 
constancy  of  Joshua,  the  eagerness  for  perilous 
honor  that  flamed,  iindimmed  by  age,  in  Caleb, 
the  daring  and  strong  arms  of  many  a  humbler 
private  in  the  ranks,  have  their  due  recognition 
and  reward  ;  but  when  the  history  that  tells  of 
these  comes  to  sum  np  the  whole,  apd  to  put 
the  "  philosophy' '  of  the  conquest  into  a  sen- 
tence, it  has  only  one  name  to  speak  as  cause  of 
Israels  victory.  That  is  the  true  point  of  view 
from  which  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church  in  the  world.  The  difference 
between  the  "  miraculous"  conquest  of  Canaan 
and  the  "  ordinary  "  facts  of  history  is  not  that 
God  did  the  one  and  men  do  the  other  ;  both  are 
equally,  though  in  different  methods,  his  acts. 
A   M. 
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Section  217. 

RETURN    OF    THE    ARMED    CONTINGENT    OF    THE    TWO    AND    HALF    TRIBES. 
WITNESS-ALTAR  ERECTED.     MISAPPREHENSION   EXPLAINED. 

Joshua  22  :  1-34. 

SS2  1  Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 

2  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  and 

3  have  hearkened  unto  my  voice  in  all  that  I  commanded  you  :  ye  have  not  left  your  brethren 
these  many  days  unto   this  day,  but  have  kept  the  charge  of  the   commandment  of  the  Loed 

i  your  God.  And  now  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  rest  unto  your  brethren,  as  he  spake  unto 
them  :  therefore  now  turn  j-e,  and  get  you  unto  your  tents,  unto  the  land  of  your  possession, 

5  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  you  beyond  Jordan.  Only  take  diligent  heed  to  do 
the  commandment  and  the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  to  love 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to  cleave 

6  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  So  Joshua  blessed 
them,  and  sent  them  away  :  and  Ihey  went  unto  their  tents. 

7  Now  to  the  one  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  Moses  had  given  inheritance  in  Bashan  :  but  unto 
the  other  half  gave  Joshua   among  their  brethren  beyond  Jordan  westward.     Moreover  when 

8  Joshua  sent  them  away  unto  their  teuts,  he  blessed  them,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  IJe- 
tarn  with  much  wealth  unto  your  tents,  and  with  very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold, 
and  with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment  :  divide  the  spoil  of  your  enemies 
with  your  brethren. 

9  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  re- 
turned, and  departed  from  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
to  go   unto   the  land  of   Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they  were  possessed, 

10  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  And  when  they  came  unto 
the  region  about  Jordan,  that  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  children  of  Reuben  and  thechildreu 
of  Gad  and   the  half   tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to. 

11  And  the  children  of  Israel  heard  say.  Behold,  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  built  an  altar  in  the  forefront  oE  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 

12  the  region  about  Jordan,  on  the  side  that  pertaineth  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when  the 
children  of  Israel  heard  of  it,  the  whole  coDgregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  them- 
selves together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  against  them  to  war. 

13  And  the  children  of  Israel  sent  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of  Gad, 

14  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  into  the  land  of  Gilead,  Phiuehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  ;  and  with  him  ten  princes,  one  jiriuce  of  a  fathers'  house  for  each  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  ;  and  they  were  every  one  of  them  head  of  their  fathers'  houses  among  the  thousands  of 

15  Israel.     And  they  came  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and   to   the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the 

16  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  l.ind  of  Gilead,  and  they  spake  with  them,  saying.  Thus  saith 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord,  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  in  that  ye  have  builded  you  an 

17  altar,  to  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  ?  Is  the  iniquity  of  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which 
we  have  not  cleansed  ourselves  unto  this  day,  although  there  came  a  plague  upon  the  congre- 

18  gation  o£  the  Lord,  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  da^'  from  following  the  Lord  ?  and  it  will 
be,  seeing  ye  rebel  today  against  the  Lord,  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole 

19  congregation  of  Israel.  Howbeit,  if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over 
unto  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord,  wherein  the  Lord's  tabernacle  dwelleth,  and  take 
possession  among  us  :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord,  nor  rebel  against  us,  in  building  you  an 

20  altar  besides  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God.  Did  not  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  tres- 
pass in  the  devoted  thing,  and  wrath  fell  upon  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  'i  and  that  man 
perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. 

21  Then  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  an- 

22  swered,  and  spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  The  Lord,  the  God  of  gods,  the 
Loed,  the  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
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•23  trespass  against  the  Lokd  (save  tbou  us  not  this  day),  that  we  have  Ijnilt  us  an  altar  to  turn 
away  from  following  the  Lokd  ;  or  if  to  offer  thereon  burnt  offering  or  meal  offering,  or  if  to 

•2-4  offer  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the  Lokd  himself  require  it  ;  and  if  we  have  not 
talker  out  of  carefulness  done  this,  and  of  purpose,  saying.  In  time  to  come  your  children 
might  speak  unto  our  children,  haying,  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lokd,  the  Uod  of  Israel  ? 

25  for  the  Lokd  hath  made  .Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children  of  Reuljeu  and 
children  of   Gad  ;  ye  have  no  portion  in  the  Lokd  :  so  shall  your  children   make  our  children 

26  cea-<e  from  fearing  the  Lord.     Therefore  we  said.  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build  us  an  altar,  not 

27  for  burnt  offering,  nor  for  sacrifice  :  but  it  shall  be  a  witness  between  us  and  you,  and  between 
our  generations  after  us,  that  we  may  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  before  him  with  our  burnt 
offerings,  iind  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace  offerings  ;  that  your  children  may  not 

28  say  to  our  children  in  time  to  come,  Ye  have  no  portion  in  the  Lord.  Therefore  said  we.  It 
shall  be,  when  they  so  say  to  us  or  to  our  generations  in  time  to  come,  that  we  shall  say,  Behold 
the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt  offering,  nor  for 

29  sacrifice  ;  but  it  is  a  witness  between  us  and  yon.  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  against 
the  Lord,  and  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  offering, 
for  meal  offering,  or  lor  sacrifice,  besides  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God  that  is  before  his  tab- 
ernacle. 

30  And  when  Thinehas  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  even  the  heads  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with  him,  heard  the  words  that  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 

31  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  llanasseh  spake,  it  pleased  them  well.  .\.nd  Phiuehas 
the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unlo  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of  Gad, 
and  to  the  children  of  Manasseh,  This  day  we  know  that  the  Lokd  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  be- 
cause ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass  against  the  Lokd  :  now  have  ye  delivered  the 

32  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  the  princes,  returned  from  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  of  Gad,  out  of 
the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  brought  them  word 

33  again.  And  the  thing  pleased  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  blessed  God, 
and  spake  no  more  of  going  up  against  them  to  war,  to  destroy  the  laud  wherein  the  children 

34  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  dwelt.  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of 
Gad  called  the  altar  Ed  :  For,  said  they,  it  is  a  witness  between  us  that  the  Lord  is  God. 


Return  of  the  Two  Tribes  and  a  Half. 

Since  the  distribution  of  the  land  is  now  com 
pleted,  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  Manassites 
of  the  trans-Jordaiiic  region,  who  had  faithfully 
for  seven  years  continued  with  their  brethren 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  western  country,  are 
dismissed  by  Joshua  to  their  homes.  As  this 
return  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  incident,  which 
evinced  the  faithfulness  of  Israel,  its  details  are 
carefully  recorded  in  this  chapter.      Crosby. 

1-6.  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  did  not  go  of 
their  own  accord  even  when  their  work  was  fin- 
i.shed  ;  but  Joshua  "  called  ' '  them  and  dismissed 
them  with  a  blessing,  now  that  God  had  given 
their  brethren  rest.  A  E.— — Forty  thousand 
fighting  men,  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half  of  Manasseh,  had  willingly  helped  in 
the  conquest,  leaving  their  own  newly-wou 
homes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  and  for 
seven  long  years  taking  their  share  in  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  their  brethren.  It  was  no 
small  tax  which  they  had  thus  cheerfully  paid 
for  the  sake  of  brotherly  unity.  Their  aid 
liud  not  only   been  valuable   as   strengthening 


Joshua's  force,  but  still  more  so  as  a  witness  of 
the  unbroken  oneness  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
sympathy  which  the  tribes  already  settled  bore 
to  the  others.  Politically,  it  was  wise  to  asso- 
ciate the  whole  people  in  the  whole  conquest  ; 
for  nothing  welds  a  nation  together  like  the  glo- 
ries of  common  victories  and  the  remembrance 
of  common  dangers  survived.  The  separation 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  the  rapid  river, 
and  by  their  pastoral  life,  was  a  possible  sourco 
of  weakne.ss,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  led  to 
more  complete  severance,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  uniting  power  of  the  campaign.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  eastern  tribes  drifted  somewhat  away 
from  the  western  ;  but  the  disintegration  would 
have  been  still  more  complete  it  no  memories 
of  the  war,  when  all  Israel  stood  side  by  side, 
had  lived  on  among  them.  Their  share  in  the 
conquest  was  not  only  a  piece  of  policy, — it  was 
the  natural  expression  of  the  national  brother- 
hood. The  law  for  us  is  the  same  as  for  these 
warriors.  In  the  family,  the  city,  the  nation, 
the  church,  and  the  world,  union  with  others 
binds  us  to  help  them  in  their  conflicts,  and 
that  especially  if  we  are  blessed  with  secure  pos- 
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sessions,  while  they  have  to  struggle  for  theirs.  [ 
We  are  tempted  to  selfish  lives  of  iudulgeuce  iu  j 
our  quiet  peace,  and  sometitnes  thiul:  it  hard  i 
that  we  should  be  expected  to  buckle  ou  our 
armor  and  leave  our  leisurely  repose,  because 
our  brethren  ask  the  help  of  our  arms.  If  we 
did  as  Reuben  and  Gad  did,  would  there  be  so 
many  who  never  stir  a  finger  to  relievo  poverty, 
so  many  whose  religion  is  much  more  selfish 
than  beneficent  ?  Would  so  many  souls  be  left 
to  toil  without  help,  to  struggle  without  allies, 
to  weep  without  comforters,  to  wander  in  the 
dark  without  ii  guide  :  All  God's  gifts  in  prov- 
idence and  in  the  Gospel  are  given  that  we  may 
have  somewhat  wherewith  to  bless  our  less  hap- 
py brethren.  "  The  service  of  man"  is  not  the 
substitute  for,  but  the  expression  of  Christian- 
ity. Are  wo  not  kept  here,  on  this  side  Jordan, 
away  for  a  time  from  our  inheritance,  for  the 
very  same  reason  that  lhe.se  men  were  separated 
from  theirs,  —that  we  may  strike  some  strokes 
for  God  and  our  fellows  in  the  great  war? 
Would  that  the  church  of  to-ilay,  with  infinitely 
deeper  andsacreder  ties  knitting  it  to  suffering, 
struggling  humanity,  had  a  tithe  of  the  willing 
relincpiishment  of  legitimate  possessions  and 
patient  participation  in  the  long  campaign  for 
God  which  kept  these  rude  soldiers  faithful  to 
their  flag  and  forgetful  of  home  and  ease  till 
their  general  gave  them  their  discharge  !  A.  M. 
It  is  well  to  take  with  us,  as  did  they  of  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes,  the  testimony  of  earlier 
duties  well  performed.  They  will  find  good 
resting-places  in  active  life  who  come  to  it  from 
fihiloh  after  having  well  discharged  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  position  in  which  duty  placed  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  also  full  and  gen- 
erous acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Joshua. 
We  are  perhaps  sometimes  too  niggardly  in  that 
respect,  or  else  our  acknowledgment  is  not  put 
on  the  right  basis.  In  this  case  it  was  faithful- 
ness to  their  engagements  to  Moses,  submission 
to  Joshua,  jiatient  endurance,  and  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  them. 
A  roll  of  humble  achievements,  some  may  say  ; 
but  all  the  more  difiicult  for  their  humbleness. 
A.  E. 

•3.  Take  <Iilis;cilt  liccd.  Joshua  thinks 
it  not  enough  merely  to  dismiss  tUem  with  the 
comme.ndations  which  their  zeal  and  fidelity  had 
so  richly  merited,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  ser- 
vant of  God,  adds  his  counsels.  The  expres- 
sions are  remarkably  varied  and  accumulated, 
to  show  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  impor- 
tance of  a  life  of  devoted  obedience.  They  were 
to  give  the  most  diligent  heed  that  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  great  ruling  principle  of  action,  was 


deeply  seated  in  their  hearts  ;  this  must  be 
evinced  by  the  universulily  of  their  obedience, 
extending  to  every  divine  precept,  and  still  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  coimlancy,  huiuillly,  reso- 
luliuii,  and  affection  which  were  to  characterize 
their  walk.  Counsel  like  this  can  never  be  un- 
seasonable or  superfluous.  Even  the  most  es- 
tablished Christian,  as  long  as  he  abides  in  the 
flesh,  needs  to  be  "  put  in  remembrance  of  these 
things."  Especially  does  he  need  these  kindly 
monitions  when  settled  down  in  a  slate  of  peace 
and  prosperity  ;  for  such  a  state  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar danger  to  his  spiritual  interests.  These 
disbanded  soldiers  of  Israel  were  now  returning 
to  their  families,  and  the  peaceful  prosecution 
of  their  worldly  business.  They  needed,  there- 
fore, to  be  reminded  of  the  danger,  of  which 
Moses  had  long  before  warned  them,  of  forget- 
ting the  Lord  their  God  while  enjoj-ing  "  houses 
which  they  built  not,  wells  which  they  digged 
not,  and  vineyards  which  they  planted  not." 
A  constant  mindfulness  of  God  accordingly  was 
the  great  object  of  Joshua's  solicitude  for  his 
departing  brethren.     Bush. 

Joshua  bids  them  henceforth  in  their  own 
homes  fight  that  other  warfare,  in  which  victory 
means  to  love  the  Lord,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to 
keep  his  commandments,  to  cleave  to  him,  and 
to  serve  him  with  heart  and  soul.  It  was  the 
old  and  yet  the  new  commandment.  Assuredly, 
there  could  not  be  belter  evidence  of  the  spirit- 
ual character  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that  its 
obligations  and  contents  could  be  summed  up  in 
these  three  words  ;  love,  service,  and  obedience. 

A.  E It  is  a  rule  of  God's  dominion  that  he 

shall  be  loved.  Nor  is  it  to  be  merely  a  vagno 
good-will  that  we  are  bound  to  give  him.  Noth- 
ing general,  impersonal  or  impassionate  will 
satisfy  him.  It  is  vivid,  impetuous,  enthusiastic 
personal  love  that  ho  orders  us  to  feel  for  him  ; 
love  without  limit,  love  without  reserve,  love 
without  a  rival,  love  without  an  end,  this  is  his 
rule,  the  law  of  his  state.     //.  .S'.  Holland. 

He  sends  them  away  with  one  commandment, 
the  imperative  stringency  of  which  is  expressed 
by  the  accumulation  of  expressions  in  verse  5. 
They  are  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  Their  obedience  is  to  be  based  on  love 
to  God,  who  is  their  God  no  less  than  the  God 
of  the  otiier  tribes.  It  is  to  be  comprehensive, 
— walking  in  all  his  ways  ;  it  is  to  be  resolute, — 
cleaving  to  him  ;  it  is  to  be  whole-hearted  and 
whole-souled  service,  that  will  be  the  true  bond 
between  the  separated  parts  of  the  whole.  In- 
dependence so  limited  will  be  harmless  ;  and, 
however  wide  apart  the  paths  may  lie,  Israel  will 
be  one.     In  like  manner  the  bond  that  knits  all 
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dirisious  of  God's  people  together,  however 
iliffureiit  their  modes  of  life  ami  thoiiRht,  how- 
ever uoliko  their  homes  nud  their  work,  is  the 
similarity  of  relation  to  God.  Tbey  are  one  in 
a  common  fnitb,  ii  common  love,  n  common 
obedience.  Wider  waters  than  Jordan  pj.rt 
them.  Graver  differences  of  tasks  and  outlooks 
than  separated  these  two  sections  of  Israel  part 
them,  lint  all  are  one  who  love  and  obry  the 
one  Lord.  The  closer  we  cleave  to  him,  the 
nearer  wo  shall  bo  to  all  his  tribes.     A.  M. 

8.  Jo§liiiublC!>!«c<I  tlict:].  He  bade  them 
take  the  cattle,  the  precious  and  useful  metals, 
and  the  raiment,  which  bad  been  amassed  as 
their  share  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  dur- 
ing their  seven  yeais  of  hardship  and  conflict. 
And  he  enjoins  upon  them  to  divide  the  spoil 
with  their  brethren  who  had  remained  in  charge 
of  their  newly  occupied  inheritance  over  the 
Jordan.     B. 

Witness- AUar  ErecUd  on  the  West  Side  of  Jordan, 
by  the  lieturning  Tribes  {verses  9,  10). 

10.  Built  there  n  great  altar  to  Kce 

to.  The  Jlebren-  word  includes  the  idea  of  a 
tiifu);  and  "an  altar  visible  from  a  great  dis- 
tance," is  probably  the  correct  translation.  It 
was  intended  as  a  lamlmark  and  a  beacon  to  be 
seen  from  the  eastern  side,  and  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  some  prominent  natural  object,  con- 
spicuous from  the  eastern  plateau,  is  the  natural 
site  to  bo  looked  for.  Like  most  altars,  it  would 
be  placed  on  a  hill-top,  and  on  one  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  range  of  the  chalk  peaks 
above  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  a  ' '  great  altar  ; " 
no  mere  pile  of  stones  p<it  up  in  a  single  night. 
The  fighting  men  of  two  and  a  half  tribes  were 
concerned  in  its  erection,  and  the  fame  of  their 
work  spreail  throughout  the  country.  As  a  moii- 
uiufnl  it  may  well  have  consisted  of  hewn  stones, 
and  in  this  it  would  have  resembled  the  ancient 
beacons  to  be  found  in  other  conspicuous  points 
throughout  Palestine.  From  the  internal  evi. 
deuce  we  are  able  to  point  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy to  the  approximate  position  and  character 
of  the  great  Witness  Altar.  It  must  be  near  ami 
above  Jordan,  on  some  hill-top  west  of  the  river, 
between  the  modern  village  of  Seilun  (Shiloli) 
and  the  fnrd  of  the  Damieh,  jjlaced  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  and  possibly  giving  ruins  of 
some  magnitude.  In  addition  to  which  we 
should  hope  to  find  remains  of  the  name  in  some 
modern  Arabic  word.  There  is  but  one  spot  in 
Palestine  which  will  fulfil  these  requirements, 
and  that  spot  is  perhaj)s  the  most  conspicuous 
in  the  country.  From  the  heights  of  Ebal  a 
sharj)  cone  stands  out  against  the  white  valley  ; 
from  the  castle  of  Kaukab  el  Hawa,  near  Gen 
uesaret,  it  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  : 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  plains 
of  Jericho  it  stands  forth  prominently  as  a  great 
bastion  closing  the  Jordan  valley  ;  from  the 
eastern  highlands  it  is  no  less  conspicuous,  and 
from  the  Judean  watershed  it  is  visible  at  a  great 
distance.  The  jjlace  in  question  is  the  high  cone 
of  the  Kurn  Surtabeh,  the  Surtabeh  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
trigonometrical  stations  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  survey.  The  Kurn  Surtabeh  is  the  cul- 
minating summit  of  an  almost  isolated  block  of 
hill  which  closes  in  the  broader  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  on  the  north.  From  the  summit  the 
whole  valley  of  Jordan  is  spread  out  like  a  map. 
On  the  south  lie  the  black  groves  round  Elisha's 
fountain,  the  sharp  peaks  and  shining  waters 
and  distant  blue  ranges  round  the  Dead  Sea. 
Nearer  is  the  white  cone,  which  rises,  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Kurn  itself,  against  the  sharp  rocky 
precipices  of  the  Mountain  of  Temptation,  and 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  is  the  "  rock 
Orob"  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  Dark  ranges  close 
in  to  the  watershed,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the 
first  beacon  station  of  the  Rabbis  on  Olivet.  On 
the  east  the  great  mountain  wall  stretches  away 
north,  broken  only  by  the  outline  of  the  famous 
castle  Kala'at  el  Kabed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  201)0  feet  below,  lies  a  green  plain. 
Beyond  the  plain  are  rugged  hills,  with  steep 
slopes,  the  valley  here  becoming  a  mere  gorge, 
and  in  tlio  far  distance  are  the  hills  of  Gilboa, 
Tabor,  and  Kaukab,  with  the  narrow  thread  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  white  crest  of  Iler- 
mon  beyond  all.  Standing  thus  centrally  as  re- 
gards the  eastern  and  western  possessions  of  the 
tribes,  the  Kurn  is  very  difficult  of  approach. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  summit  consists  in  a  cons 
or  tell,  about  270  feet  high  on  the  west,  where 
it  joins  a  narrow  plateau.  On  other  sides  the 
slope  is  sheer  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  2000 
feet  below.  Ui)on  the  summit  is  a  great  platform 
18  feet  high,  consisting  of  ten  courses  of  stones 
beautifully  cut,  and  averaging  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  with  a  broad  marginal  draft.  The 
platform  is  long  and  narrow,  apparently  solid, 
and  of  a  most  puzzling  character.  It  was  at 
once  evident  that  it  was  either  Jewish,  or  at  the 
latest  Roman  work,  and  intended  as  a  gigantic 
altar  or  beacon.  The  name  may  be  still  traced 
in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  north  side  I  tied 
marked  on  our  map  as  a  valley  name  Tal'at  Abu 
'Ayd.  'Die  ascent  of  the  father  of  Ayd.  Between 
the  Arabic  'Ayd  and  the  Hebrew  Ed,  no  scholar 
can  fail  to  see  the  identity.      Conder. 

II.  The  law,   to  repress  all  danger  of  that 
plurality  of  worship  which  was  the  bane  of  all 
ancient  religions,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  unity 
10 


of  the  tribes,  had  decreed  that  there  should  be 
but  one  altar— that  at  the  tabernacle — for  all  the 
people.  The  act  of  the  returning  warriors  was 
therefore  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  meant, 
if  not  to  adopt  another  worship,  at  least  to  set 
\ip  another  and  independent  establishment  for 
worship,  which,  besides  the  obvious  tendency 
to  idolatry,  could  not  fail  in  the  event  to  destroy 
the  connection  by  which  the  tribes  were  linked 
together.  Tlio  obligation  of  all  the  Israelites  to 
resort  three  times  in  the  year,  for  worship,  to 
the  sole  altar  of  the  people,  was  admirably  suited 
to  retain  them  as  one  people,  by  continually 
keeping  before  their  minds  their  common  origin 
and  common  obligations  ;  but  if  a  separate  es- 
tablishment were  allowed  to  exist  they  would 
cease  to  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  visiting 
the  parent  establishment  in  Canaan,  and  would, 
in  no  long  time,  come  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
separate  people.  This  was  precisely  the  view 
of  the  case  which  struck  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  holy  jealousy  on  this  occasion  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  honor  of  the  in- 
stitutions he  had  given  them,  gives  us  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  character  of  this  generation. 
The  sequel  bears  out  this  impression.     Ki'. 

B2.  Tlic  ^vliolc  congressUion— gatli- 
crcd  Uieni!«eive!4  tog^etlior.  Not  jierhnps 
in  their  own  persons,  but  by  their  representa- 
tives the  elders,  who  transacted  all  affairs  of 
this  nature  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  go  up  to  Avar  agaiii§t  tlicin. 
The  case  was  one  that  laid  a  just  ground  for 
su.spicion.  Having  no  conception  of  an  altar 
being  erected  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  sacri- 
fice, the  other  tribes  naturally  regarded  it  as  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  determined 
instantly  to  go  and  punish  the  supjjosed  apos- 
tates.    Bush. 

Shiloh  was  the  place  of  their  rendezvous, 
because  it  was  in  defence  of  the  divine  charter 
latelj-  granted  to  that  place  that  they  now  ap- 
peared ;  their  resolution  was  as  became  a  king- 
dom of  priests,  who  being  devoted  to  God  and 
his  service  did  not  acknowledije  their  Jjrethren  nor 
know  their  I'wn  children  (De.  33  :  0).  They  would 
immediately  go  up  to  war  against  them,  if  it  ap- 
peared the}'  were  revolted  from  God  and  in  re- 
bellion against  him  :  though  they  were  hone  if 
their  hone,  had  been  serviceable  to  them  in  the 
wars  of  Canaan  ;  yet  if  they  turn  to  serve  o'her 
gods  they  will  treat  them  as  enemies,  not  as  sons 
of  Israel,  for  so  God  had  appointed  (De.  13  :  12). 
They  had  but  lately  sheathed  their  swords  and 
retired  from  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  war  to 
the  rest  God  had  given  them,  and  yet  they  are 
willing  to  begin  a  new  war  rather  than  be  any 
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wiiy  wanting  in  their  duty  to  restrain,  repross, 
and  revenge  idolatry  and  every  step  toward  it.   U. 

Phinelias,  the  Priest,  and  Ten  Princes  sent  on  a 
Miision  of  Inquiry  into  lite  Two  and  a  Half 
Tribes.  TIteir  Spirited  lieproucli  and  Generous 
Proposal.  HepUj  of  the  Two  and  a  Ihttf  Tril:es, 
showiyig  a  Misapprehension  of  their  Purpose  in 
Eredimj  the  Altar,  tiatisfaclion  and  Delight  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  {verses  13-;U). 

Their  prudence  is  no  less  commendable.  God 
had  appointed  them  in  cases  of  this  nature  to 
inquire  and  viake  search  (Do.  13  :  14),  that  they 
might  not  wrong  their  brethren  under  pretence 
of  righting  their  religion  ;  accordingly  they  re- 
solve her  J  not  to  send  forth  their  armies  towage 
war  till  Ihey  had  first  sent  their  ambassadors  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  men  of  the 
first  rank,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  and  Phinehas 
at  the  head  to  be  their  .spokesman  (verses  13, 
14).  Thus  was  their  zeal  for  God  tempered, 
guided,  and  governed  by  the  meeknexs  of  wisdmn. 
lie  that  knows  all  things  and  hates  all  evil  things 
would  not  punish  the  worst  of  criminals,  but  he 
would  first  yo  (/ofcii  <md. see  (Gen.  18  :  21).  Many 
an  unhappy  strife  would  bo  prevented  or  soon 
taken  nj)  li_v  in  impartial  and  favorable  inquiry 
into  that  which  is  the  matter  of  the  offence. 
The  rectifying  of  mistakes  and  misunderstand- 
ings and  the  setting  of  misconstrued  words  and 
actions  in  a  true  light,  ^yauld  be  the  most  effect- 
ual way  to  accommodate  both  private  and  public 
quarrels,  and  bring  them  toah.ippy  period.     H. 

They  send  ere  they  go,  and  consult  ero  they 
execute.  I'hinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  ten  princes,  are  addressed  both  to  inquire 
and  dissuade  ;  tj  inquire  of  the  purpose  of  the 
fact  ;  to  dissuade  from  that  which  they  imagined 
was  purposed.  Not  only  wisdom  but  charity 
moved  them  to  this  message  ;  for.  grant  they 
had  been  guilty,  must  they  perish  unwarned  ? 
Peaceable  means  must  first  be  used  to  recall 
them,  ere  violence  be  sent  to  persecute  them. 
Bp.  n. 

19.  The  proposal  displayed  a  generons  and 
disinterested  spirit,  a  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  preserve  purity,  and  conse- 
quently peace.  Rather  than  they  should  set  up 
a  separate  altar  from  a  groundless  dissatisfaction 
with  their  inheritance,  they  would  cheerfully 
welcome  them  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, "where  the  Lord's  tabernacle  dwelt," 
though   they  should  straiten  themselves  by  so 

doing.      Bush. They   were   willing   to    part 

with  a  considerable  share  of  the  landAvhich  God 
himself  had  by  the  lot  assigned  them,  to  com- 


prehend them  and  take  them  in  among  them 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Israelites  indeed.     H. 

21-2i>.  On  hearing  to  what  constructions 
they  had  laid  themselves  open  and  how  tho 
transaction  had  been  viewed,  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  aslon. 
ishment  ;  they  disclaimed  the  injurious  impu- 
tation and  declared  tho  views  on  which  thiy  had 
really  acted.  They  commenced  by  invoking 
God  himself  to  witness  tho  innocency  of  their 
intentions.  Tho  form  in  which  they  did  this  i.s 
the  most  emphatic  that  language  can  express, 
and  such  as  can  scarcely  bo  represented  in  a 
translation.  There  are  the  three  princi])al  names 
oE  God  in  Hebrew— El,  Elohiiu,  Jehovah,— and 
all  three  are  used  together  by  them,  and  repeat- 
ed twice.  "  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah  — El,  Elohim, 
Jehovah," — be  knoweth,  etc.  IE  tran.slated  ai 
all,  it  might  be  perhaps  thus  :  —  "  Almighty  God, 
Elohim,  Jehovah,"  etc.  ;  for  the  first  term  in- 
volves the  idea  o£  might  or  strength.  They  pro- 
ceed to  declare  that  their  object  was  in  nil  re- 
spects the  very  rever.so  of  that  imputed  to  them. 
Instead  of  meaning  a  separation,  they  had  set  up 
their  altar  as  a  monument  to  future  ages  of  the 
connection  between  the  tribes  separated  by  tho 
river  ;  so  that  if,  at  any  time  to  come,  their  de- 
scendants should  attempt  to  east  off  the  connec- 
tion and  assert  their  own  independence,  or  if 
the  Israelites  should  hereafter  attempt  to  dis- 
own their  union  and  declare  that  the  people  be- 
yond the  river  had  "  no  part  in  the  Lord,"  this 
monument  might  be  jjointed  to  in  evidence  of 
the  fact.     Kit. 

26-29.  Having  this  copy  of  the  altar  in  their 
custody,  it  might  be  produced  as  an  evidenco 
of  their  right  to  the  privileges  of  tho  original. 
Every  one  that  saw  this  altar,  and  observed  it 
was  never  used  for  sacrifice  and  offering,  would 
inquire  what  was  tho  meaning  of  it,  and  this 
answer  would  be  given  to  that  inquiry,  that  it 
was  built  by  those  separate  tribes,  in  token  of 
their  communion  with  their  brethren,  and  their 
joint  interest  with  them  in  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
H. Since  therefore  we  may  not  either  re- 
move God's  altar  to  user  remove  our  patrimony 
to  the  altar,  the  pattern  of  the  altar  shall  go  with 
us,  not  for  sacrifice  but  for  memorial  ;  that 
both  the  po.'iterity  of  the  other  Israelites  may 
know  we  arc  no  less  derived  from  them  than  this 
altar  from  theirs,  and  that  our  posterity  may 
know  they  pertain  to  that  altar  whereof  this  is 
the  resemblance.      />'/>.  II. 

29.  God  forbid  Hint  avc  liliould  re- 
bel a;;Hill!il  tbe  I.iOrd.  We  cannot  have  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  whole  nation 
for  the  observance  of  the  Divine  law  than  this 
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transaction  between  tlie  two  tribes  and  a  half, 
and  the  remaining  tribes.  Tlie  impression  was, 
indeed,  most  deep  which  the  judgments  of  God 
had  made  on  the  whole  nation,  that  they  were 
animated  with  the  most  watchful  anxiety  to  ful- 
fil the  Law  and  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Jeho- 
vah, at  once  their  Sovereign  and  their  God. 
Gra  vcs. 

30-34,  We  have  here  the  good  issne  of  this 
controversy,  which,  if  there  had  not  been  on 
both  sides  a  disposition  to  peace,  as  there  was 
on  both  sides  a  zeal  for  God,  might  have  been 
of  ill  consequence  ;  for  quarrels  about  religion, 
for  want  of  wisdom  and  love,  often  jirove  the 
most  tierce  and  most  difficult  to  be  taken  up. 
But  these  contending  parties,  when  the  matter 
Avas  fairly  stated  and  argued,  were  so  happy  as 
to  understand  one  another  very  well,  and  so  (ho 

difference  was  jirescntly  compromised.     H. 

We  behold  very  much  to  admire  in  both.  When 
the  accusers  found  themselves  mistaken,  tlicy 
did  not  shift  their  ground,  and  condemn  their 
brethren  for  imprudence  ;  nor  when  the  accused 
had  evinced  their  innocence,  did  they  upbraid 
their  accusers  with  hasty,  rash,  or  unjust  sur- 
mises. Aware  that  the  measure  was  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  the  interpretation  th«ir  brethren  had 
put  upon  it,  they  took  their  reproofs,  severe  as 
they  were,  in  good  part,  and  instead  of  angry 
retorts  or  recriminations,  gave  them  the  soft 
answer  which  turneth  away  wrath,  and  by  a 
candid  and  honest  declaration  of  their  real  in- 
tentions at  onco  set  themselves  right  in  theopin. 
ion  of  their  brethren.      Bash. 

Leaving  Egypt  while  yet  young  or  wilderness 
born  ;  mostly  unoontaminated  with  her  idola- 
tries and  pollutions  of  moral  life,  looking  upon 
the  scenes  of  the  Exodus  and  of  Sinai  with 
young  eyes  and  susceptible  souls  ;  trained  under 
Moses  forty  years  ;  taking  the  ritual  of  religious 
worship  in  its  freshness,  with  hearts  tender  to 
its  first  strong  impressions — they  give  us  cer- 
tainly the  best  fruits  of  this  wonderful  moral 
and  religious  training.  So  many  fearers  of  God 
— so  large  a  host  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  God's  authority— tho  world  had 
never  seen  before.  They  were  prepared  of  God 
for  tho  conquest  of  Canaan.  They  are  living 
witnesses  that  the  discipline  of  those  desert 
wanderings  was  not  in  vain.     H.  C. 

The  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  at  once  ren- 
dered the  monument  one  of  tho  most  favorite 
sites  in  the  country — a  bond  of  union  between 
the  divided  tribes.  "  The  thing  pleased  the 
children  of  Israel.  .\nd  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  the  children  of  Gad  called  the  altar  Ed  :  for 
it  shall  be  a  witness  between  us  that  the  Lord  is 


God."  Cornier. It  was  a  witness  of  the  rela- 
tion they  stood  in  to  God  and  Israel,  and  of 
their  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in 
the  same  common  faith,  that  Jehovah  he  !.«  God, 
he  and  no  other.  It  was  a  witness  to  posterity 
of  their  care  to  transmit  their  religion  pure  and 
entire  to  them,  and  would  be  a  witness  against 
them  if  ever  they  should  for.sake  God,  and  turn 
from  foUov/ing  after  him.     H. 


Two  noble  lessons  stand  oiit  conspicuously  in 
this  record  touching  the  two  and  a  half  tribes. 
First,  it  teaches  specially  the  same  great  truth 
which  is  illustrated  in  tho  history  of  the  whole 
people.  The  great  mission  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple was  to  establish  nationally,  in  order  to  its 
later  establishment  universally,  tho  worship  and 
service  of  the  true  God.  Their  occupation  of 
the  promised  land  got  all  its  great  importance 
.'.s  being  a  means  to  that  end  and  a  reward  of 
that  effort  and  achievement.  Their  ultimate 
and  pre-eminent  quest,  as  the  old  knights  called 
it,  was  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  two  and  a 
half  tribes  recognized  this— vaguely,  maybe, 
yet  genuinely — when,  proposing  to  settle  east  of 
Jordan,  they  nevertheless  placed  their  own  ma- 
terial fortunes  second,  in  time  and  value,  to  tho 
completion  of  (he  conquest  of  Canaan.  It  was 
an  exhibition  of  their  faith  in  tho  precept  of 
Christ,  "  Seek  ye  first  tho  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  They  made  that  search  and 
effort  first  in  order  of  time  ;  and  Joshua  com- 
mends them  and  dismisses  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  reward.  But  at  tho  same  time  he 
warns  them  that  this  dismissal  does  not  dis- 
miss ;  that  to  make  this  effort  first,  once,  in 
time,  is  not  a!I  ;  they  must  keep  it  first  in  their 
desires,  efforts,  and  valuations.  "  Takediligent 
heed  to  do  the  commandment  and  the  law,  .  .  . 
to  love  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  to  serve  him."  The 
other  lesson  is  the  brotherhood  of  all  God's 
children,  and  the  duty  of  conforming  religion — 
life — not  two  things  but  one  in  two  aspects— to 
this  idea.  Our  religion  mtist  be  controllingly 
unselfish.  These  two  and  a  half  tribes  actually 
consecrated  their  lives  during  the  time  of  tho 
conquest,  put  them  in  all  the  jeopardies  of  fre- 
quent, bloody  battle,  for  tho  establishment  of 
their  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  brethren.  Who- 
ever seeks  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  himself 
alone  may  win  it,  so  great  is  God's  mercy  and 
compassion  ;  but  he  cannot  even  keep  it,  much 
less  enlarge  and  extend  his  entrance  into  it,  un- 
less he  widens  out  his  solicitude  and  tffort  un- 
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til  it   includes  the  briiigiug  of   that  kingdom  to 
Ilia  brothur  man,  iind  him  into  it.      Cable, 


The  work  given  Israel  to  do  was  ciuphfttically 
la  work  of  Uod,  beuriug  on  it  the  impress  alike 
of  His  greiitness  iiud  His  holiness.  And  both  n 
living  fiiith  iind  a  sanctified  heart  were  needed, 
on  tlio  part  of  Israel,  to  fulfil  what  was  required 
of  them.  On  this  account  special  supports  were 
given  to  faith  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  God 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the  falling 
of  the  walls  of  Jericlu),  as  afterward  in  the  ex- 
traordinary prolongation  of  the  day  at  the  request 
of  Joshua  ;  showing  it  was  God's  work  rather 
than  their  own  they  were  accomplishing,  and 
that  His  power  was  singularly  exerted  in  their, 
behalf.  And  not  only  in  the  charges  given  to 
Joshua  regarding  his  careful  meditation  of  the 
law  of  God.  and  punctual  observance  of  all  that 
was  commanded  in  it  ;  but  also,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, in  the  discomfiture  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  the  sin  of  Achan,  was  the  necessity 


forcibly  impressed  upon  the  people  of  the 
maiutenaucuof  holiness  ;  they  were  made  to  feel 
the  inseparable  connection  between  being  them- 
selves faithful  to  (iod,  and  having  power  to  pre- 
vail. It  served  also  impressively  to  teach  them 
their  xioity  as  a  people  and  how  the  holiness 
which  they  were  bound  collectively  to  maintain, 
must  bo  individual,  in  order  that  it  might  bo 
national.  Nor  was  the  instruction  disregarded 
by  the  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of  judg- 
ment. They  cast  out  from  among  them  the  sin 
that  was  discovered  in  Achan  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  their  jealousy  regarding  the  tribes  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  loit  they  v,-ould  separate 
themselves  fr.nu  the  one  altar  and  common- 
wealth of  Isr.ael,  and  the  protestations  of  al- 
legiance to  God  which  Joshua  made  before  his 
death,  nnd  they  again  to  him,  clearly  showed 
that  much  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  holiness 
rested  upon  that  generation.  In  them  the  cove- 
nant found,  in  no  small  degree,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, as  well  in  regard  to  its  requirements 
of  duty,  as  to  its  promises  of  grace  and  blessing. 
FairOairn, 


Section  218. 

PARTING  ADDRESSE.S  OF  JOSHUA.  ISR.\ELS  RENEW.4.L  OF  C0\T5NANT  WITH 
JEHOVAH  DEAl'H  AND  CHAK.\CTER  OF  JOSHUA.  BURIAL  OF  THE  BONES 
OF  JOSEPH.      DEATH   OF   ELEAZ.\R. 

Joshua  23  :  1-lti  ;   24  ;  1-33.     Judges  2  :  6-10. 

23  1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  days,  when  the  Lord  had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from 

2  all  their  enemies  round  about,  and  Joshua  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  years  ;  that  Jo.shua 
called  for  all  Israel,  for  their  elders  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges  and  for  their 

3  officers,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  old  and  well  stricken  in  years  :  and  ye  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lom>  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these  nations  because  of  you  ;  for  the  Lord  your  God,  ho 

4  it  is  that  hath  fought  for  you.     Behold,  I  have  allotted  unto  you  these  nations  that  remain,  to 
be  an  inheritance  for  your  tribes,  from  Jordan,  with  all  the  nations  that  I  have  cut  off,  oven 

5  unto   the  great  sea   toward   the  going   down  of  the   sun.     And  the  Lord  your  God,  he  shall 
thrust  them  out  from  before  j-ou,  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight  ;  and  ye  shall  possess 

C  their  land,  as  the  Lord  your  God  spake  unto  you.     Therefore  be  ye  very  courageous  to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Hoses,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom 

7  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ;  that  ye  come  not  among  these  nations,  these  that  remain 
among  you  ;  neither  make  mention  of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  (hem, 

8  neither  servo  them,  nor  bow  down  yourselves  unto  them  :  but  cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God, 

9  as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day.     For  the  Lord  hath  driven  out  from  before  you  great  nations 
10  and   strong  :  but  as  for  you,  no  man  hath  stood  before  you  unto  thic  day.     One  man  of  you 

shall  chase  a  thousand  :  for  the   Lord  your  God,  he  it  is  that  fighteth  for  you,  as  he  spake 

11,  12  unto  you.     Take  good  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  yonr  God.     Else 

if  yo  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  these  nations,  even  these  that 

remain  among  you,  and  make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you  : 
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13  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Loed  your  God  will  no  more  drive  these  nations  from  out  of  your 
bight  ;  but  they  shall  be  a  snare  and  a  trap  unto  you,  and  a  scourge  in  your  sides,  and  thorns 
in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  this  good  laud  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  3'ou. 

14  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  waj'of  all  the  earth  :  and  ye  know  in  all  your  hearts  and 
in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  faded  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Loed  your 
God  spake  concerning  you  ;  all  are  come  to  pas^  unto  you,  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof. 

15  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  all  the  good  things  are  come  upon  j'ou  of  which  the  Loed 
your  God  spake  unto  you,  so  shall  the  Lord  bring  upon  you  all  the  evil  things,  until  he  have 

IG  destroyed  you  from  off  this  riod  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you.  When  ye 
transgress  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  commanded  you,  and  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  and  bow  down  yourselves  to  them  ;  then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  ye  shall  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 
24  1  And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the  elders  of 
Israe!,  and  for  their  heads,  and   for  tlieir  judges,  and  for  their  officers  ;  and  they  presented 

2  themselves  before  God.     And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people.  Thus  saith  the  Loed,   the   God 
of  Israel,  Your  fathers  dwelt  of  old  time  beyond  the  lUver,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 

3  and  the  father  of  Nahor  :  and  they  served  other  gods.     And  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from 
beyond  theEiver,  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and 

4  gave  him  Isaac.     And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau  :  and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir, 

5  to  possess  it  ;  and  Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt.     And  I  sent  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  thereof  :  and  after- 

C  ward  I  brought  you  out.     And  I  brought  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt  :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea  ; 
and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen  unto  the  Red 

7  Sea.     And  when  they  cried  out  unto  the  Lord,  he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  brought  the  sea  upon  them,  and  covered  them  ;  and  your  eyes  saw  what  I  did  in  Egypt  : 

8  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  many  days.     And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the  .\morites, 
which  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  they  fought  with  you  :  and  I  gave  them  into  your  hand,  and 

12  ye  possessed  their  land  ;  and  I  destroyed  them  from  before  you.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before 
you,  which  drave  them  out  from  before  3'ou,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  ;  not  with  thy 

9  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.     Then  Ealak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,   arose  and  fought 

10  against  Israel  ;  and  he  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  sou  of  Ceor  to  curse  you  :  but  I  would  not 
hearken  unto  Balaam;  therefore  he  blessed   you   still:   so  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand. 

11  And  ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jeiicho  fought  against  you, 
the  .-Vmorite,    and   the   Perizzite,  and   the  Canaanite,  and  tho   Hittite,  and  the  Girgashite,  the 

13  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite  ;  and  I  delivered  them  into  your  hand.  And  I  gave  you  a  land 
whereon  thou  hadst  not  labored,  and  cities  which  yo  built  not,  and  ye  dwell  therein  ;  of  vine- 

14  yards  and  olivej-ards  which  ye  planted  not  do  yo  eat.  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  servo 
him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  :  and  put  away  tho  gods  which  your  fathers  served  beyond  tho 

15  lliver,  and  in  Egypt  ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  ser^e  the  Loed, 
choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that 
were  beyond  the  River,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell  :  but  as  for  mo 

IG  and  my  house,  we  will  servo  tho  Lord.     And  the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that 

17  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods  ;  for  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought 
us  and  our  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  that  did  thoso 
great  signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and  among  all  the 

18  peoples  through  the  midst  of  whom  we  passed  :  and  the  Lord  drave  out  from  before  us  all 
the   peoples,   even  the  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  the  land  :  therefore  we  also  will  serve  the 

19  Loed  ;  for  he  is  our  God.  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  ;  for 
he  is  an  lioly  God  ;  he  is  a  jealous  God  ;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgression  nor  your  sins. 

20  If  ye  forsake  the  Loed,  and  serve  strange  gods,  then  he  will  turn  and  do  you  evil,  and  con- 

21  sumo  you,  after  that  he  hath  done  you  good.     And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay  ;  but  wo 

22  will  serve  the  Lord.     And  Joshua  said  unto  tho  people.  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves 

23  that  ye  have  chosen  you  the  Loed,  to  serve  him.  And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses.  Now, 
therefore  put  away,  said  !ie,  the  strange  gods  which  are  among  yon,   and  incline  your  heart 

21  unto  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.     And  tho  jjeople  said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  our  God  will 
2.J  we  serve,  and  unto  his  voice  will  we  hearken.     So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  jieople 
that  day,  and  set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 
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26  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  ia  the  book  of  the  Inw  of  God  ;  and  ho  took  n  great  stone, 

27  and  Het  it  up  there  iiiidor  the  uak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And  Joshua  said 
unto  all  the  people,  lieluilil,  this  stone  shall  bo  a  witness  agniust  us  ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  which  ho  spake  unto  us  :  it  shall  be  therefore  a  witness  against  you,  lest  ye 

28  deny  your  God.     So  Joshua  sent  the  people  away,  every  man  unto  his  inheritance. 

Ju.  2  G  Now  when  Joshua  had  sent  the  people  away,  the  children  of  Israel  went  every  man 
unto  his  inheritance  to  possess  the  land. 
Josh.  24  2'J  .\ncl  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant 

30  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border 
of  his  inheritance  in  Timnathserah,  which  is  in  the  hill  country  of  Epbraim,  on  the  north  of 

31  the  mountain  of  Gaash.  .\nd  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  tUe  days 
of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  and  known  all  the  great  work  of  the  Lord,  that 

32  ho  had  wrought  for  Lsrael.  And  the  bones  oC  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  u|) 
out  of  Egypt,  buried  tliey  in  Shcchcm,  in  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacol)  bought  of  the  sons 
of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money  :  and  they  became  the  in- 

83  heritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph.  And  Kleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died  ;  and  they  buried 
him  in  the  hill  of  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  iu  the  hill  country  of  Ephiaim. 

Ju.  2  10  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their  f.ithers  :  and  there  i.ros.> 
another  generation  after  them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  work  which  he  had 
wrought  for  Israel. 


Chapters  23  and  24  transmit  two  discourses  I "  Be  ye  therefore  I'eri/  courageous  to  keep  and 
of  Jo.shua  to  tho  assembled  peojjle  of  Israel,  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  I  jok  of  the  law 
both  of  which  meetings  and  addresses  must  of  Moses. "  He  well  remembered  all  the  experi- 
have  been  near  tho  close  of  his  life.  It  is  prob-  euce  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  warnings  of 
able  thiit  there  were  two  different  meetings  |  Moses.  He  reminds  them  of  all  that  God  had 
rather  than  two  addresses  at  the  same  meeting,  i  done  to  the  Cauaanites  for  their  sakes  :  and 
Binoe  that  of  chapter  23  is  made  specific  by  its  j  promises  that  tho  land  divided  to  them  should 
note  of  time.  "  A  long  tirao  after"  (verse  1) ;  while  j  be  wholly  their.s  and  the  heathen  be  driven  out 
that  of  chapter  24  is  made  definite  by  a  note  of  i  before  them.  On  their  part  they  had  thus  far 
Us  pi  ice,  •'  to  Shechem'  (verso  1).  In  both  cases  |  been  faithful  ;  let  them  still  thus  cleave  to  Je- 
tho  call  embraced  '"  all  Israel,' '  with  their  '"  eld-  hovah  their  God  !  Let  them  not  mix  with  the 
crs,  heads,  judges,  and  officers,"  The  general  ;  people  that  remained  :  nor  name  their  gods, 
purpose  of  each  meeting  was  the  same  ;  yet  the  ,  nor  swear  by  them,  nor  worship  them  !  If  once 
things  said  by  Joshua  in  each  were  quite  differ-     they  began  this  course,  and  if  they  intermarried 


ent.  In  the  second  meeting,  the  national  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  renewed  at  Shechem.  H.  C. 
A  twofold  work  had  been  intrusted  to  Joshua  : 
to  conquer  the  land,  and  to  divide  «!  by  inheritance 
among  the  people.     Both  had  been  done  in  the 


with  them,  God  would  cease  to  drive  out  those 
nations,  which  would  become  to  them  as  snares 
and  scourges  and  thorns,  till  they  themselves 
should  perish  from  the  land.     P.  S. 

5.  Tho  wars  under  Joshua  put  Israel  into  pos- 


Bpirit  of  strength,  of  courage,  and  of  believing  i  session  of  Canaan  and  broke  the  power  of  its 
obedience  enjoined  at  the  outset.  Unlike  his  1  inhabitants,  but  the  latter  were  not  extermi- 
great  predece.ssor  Moses,  ho  had  been  allowed  natcd,  nor  yet  all  their  cities  taken  by  Israel. 
to  linisli  his  task  and  even  to  rest  after  its  com-  Indeed,  such  a  result  could  scarcely  liave  been 
pletinn.  And  now  he  had  reached  one  hundred  desirable,  either  in  reference  to  the  country  or 
and  ten  year.s,  the  ago  at  which  his  ancestor  to  Israel,  while,  from  Ex.  23  :  28-30  and  De. 
Joseph  had  died.  Like  a  father  who  thinks  of  7  :  22.  we  know  that  from  the  beginning  it  had 
and  seeks  to  provide  for  tho  future  of  his  chil-  :  not  been  the  Divine  imrpose.  But  there  was 
dren  after  his  death  ;  like  Moses  when  he  gath-  also  «  higher  object  in  this.  It  would  teach 
ercd  up  all  his  life,  his  mission,  and  his  teach-  \  that  a  conquest,  begun  in  the  power  of  God  and 
ing  in  his  last  discourses  ;  so  did  Joshua  care  ,  in  believing  dependence  on  Him,  must  be  coni- 
£or  the  peoplo  of  his  charge.  On  two  successive  pleted  and  consolidated  in  the  same  spirit, 
occasions  ho  gathered  all  Israel,  to  address  to  Only  thus  could  Israel  prosper  as  a  nation, 
them  last  words.  They  are  in  spirit  and  even  Canaan  had  been  given  to  Israel  by  God,  and 
in  tenor  singularly  like  those  of  Moses,  as  in-  given  to  their  faith.  But  much  was  left  to  ba 
deed  ho  had  no  new  truth  to  communicate.  A.  E.  done  which  only  the  same  faith  could  achieve. 
Chapter  23  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,    A.  E, 
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6,  Joshua  here  repeats  the  essential  part  of 
the  oharge  he  himself  had  received  from  Jehovah 
at  his  commission  (ch.  1  :  7).  Be  very  courwje- 
ous  to  (.in,  God  had  said  to  him  then.  And  now, 
after  thirty  years  of  unwavering  obedience,  he 
transmits  the  charge  in  almost  identical  terms, 
"  Be  very  courageou:!  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  turn  not  there- 
from to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left !"     B. 

As  j'c  have  done  tJiis  day.  It  could  bo 
only  in  a  limited  sense  that  this  praise  could  bo 
given  to  the  children  of  Israel.  But  probably 
during  that  score  of  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  death 
of  Joshua  the  Hebrews  wore  more  true  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  heavenly  King  than  at  any 
other  period.  While  Joshua  lived  they  did 
cleave  as  fully  ac  they  ever  cleaved  to  the  Lord 

their  God.     Paget. At  the  deatli  of  Moses  a 

sudden  gleam  of  heaven  came  over  the  elder 
Church  ;  all  was  privilege  on  the  one  side,  all 
■was  obedience  on  the  other.  Joshua  led  the 
people  into  rest  and  prosperity.  His  history  is 
made  up  of  two  jiarts  :  triumph  and  peace. 
Kewmayj. 

12-16.  Joshua  once  more  presses  upon  the 
people  their  true  character  as  the  chosen  jieople 
of  the  Lord  God.  He  is  able  now  to  appeal  to 
facts  ;  to  point  to  what  God  has  done,  to  call 
the  people  themselves  to  witness  that  all  the 
promises  of  God  have  come  to  pass,  and  that 
not  one  good  thing  hath  failed  of  all  those 
which  the  Lord  their  God  had  promised  them. 
Joshua  found  in  his  old  age  nothing  to  retract 
of  what  he  had  said  in  former  times  concerning 
God  and  the  people,  and  the  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other.  He  next  implores  the  people  to 
guard  against  backsliding.  He  says  :  Go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  and  God  will  bless  yo>i  ;  your 
shame,  and  misery,  and  damnation  will  be  if 
you  turn  bacli  from  following  the  Lord.  Good- 
w'm. 

13.  The  promise  which  God  had  made  to  the 
Israelites  was  conditional  :  and  as  they  mani- 
festly forfeited  their  part  of  the  obligation  by 
engaging  first  in  afiSnity  and  afterward  in  idol- 
atry with  the  nations  which  they  were  bound 
to  destroy,  so  God  would  no  longer  grant  them 
success  and  enlargement  of  their  boundary  ; 
but  as  they  had  been  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance in  punishing  the  disorders  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  so  the  Canaanites  were  to  be  made  the  in- 
struments of  his  chastising  the  disobedience  of 
his  own  people.     Slankhortse. 

14.  "Ye  know  that  not  one  tlilnfj  hath  failed, 
of  all  the  r/nod  thlnris  which  the  Lord  spake  con- 
ceminijyou."     God  had  promised  them  victory, 


rest,  plenty,  his  tabernacle  among  them,  etc., 
and  not  one  thing  had  failed  of  all  he  haa  prom- 
ised. "Now,"  said  he,  "has  God  been  thus 
true  to  you  ?  Be  not  you  false  to  him."  It  is 
the  ajjostle's  argument  for  jierseverance  (Heb. 
10  :  23),    7/e  is  faithfid    tltat    has  pro7nised.     H. 

15,  16.  But  as  they  had  experienced  the 

good,  and  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  so 
(he  evil  would  as  certainly  come,  if  they  were 
disobedient.  This  is  three  times  mentioned 
here.  Your  enemies  will  vex  you  mitil  ye  perish 
from  off  this  good  land  (verse  13).  God  will 
plague  you  until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off 
this  good  land  {verse  15).  Heaven  and  earth  will 
concur  to  root  you  out.  So  that  (verse  IG)  ye 
ahill  perish  from  off  the  good  land.  Joshua  thus 
sets  before  them  the  fatal  consequences  of  their 
apostasy,  that  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  they 
might  be  persuaded  ici7/i  purpose  of  hearlto  cleave 
to  him.  H. We  may  bring  forth  everj'  prom- 
ise from  the  Bible,  and  then  search  the  annals 
of  the  world,  and  one  single  instance  will  be 
sought  in  vain  of  God's  violating  or  forgetting 
a  promise.  The  accomplishment  may  have  been 
delayed  or  brought  to  pass  in  a  way  that  was 
not  expected,  but  ihe  whole  world  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  impeach  his  veracity,  or  contradict 
the  assertion  that  "  all  which  he  hath  jiromised 
is  come  to  pass  ;  not  one  thing  hath  failed 
thereof."  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
veracity  of  God  is  as  much  pledged  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  threatenings,  as  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises.  The  one  is  a  proof  of  the 
other.     Bush. 

Final     Gathering     of     Israel    at     Shechkm. 

Joshua's    Closing     Address.      Eenewal.    op 

Covenant. 

24  :  1-28.     Ju.  2  :  G. 

The  second  address  of  Joshua  wa.^  ev  on  more 
solemn.  For  the  assembly  took  place  at  Shech- 
em,  where  on  first  entering  the  land  Israel  had 
made  solemn  covenant  by  responding  from 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  blessings  and 
the  curses  enunciated  in  the  law.  And  the 
present  gathering  also  was  to  end  in  renewal  of 
(hat  covenant.  Moreover,  it  was  in  Shechem 
that  Abraham  had,  on  entering  Canaan,  received 
the  first  Divine  promise,  and  here  he  had  built 
an  altar  unto  Jehovah.  Here  also  had  Jacob 
settled  after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
purged  his  household  from  lingering  idolatry, 
by  burying  their  Teraphim  under  an  oak.  It 
was  truly  a  "  sanctuary  of  Jehovah"  (verse  26), 
and    they   who   came   to    it   *'  gathered    before 

God"  (verso  1).     A.  E. The  place  was  sacred 

by  these  past  manifestations  of  God  and  devo- 
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tions  of  tho  fnthcrs,  so  tlint  wo  need  not  wonder 
that  Joshua  nelccted  it  rather  than  Shiluh, 
where  the  ark  was,  for  the  scene  of  this  natiouul 
oath  of  obedience.  Patriotism  and  devotion 
vrould  both  burn  brighter  in  such  an  aluios- 
phere.     A.  M. 

The  final  farewell  of  Joshua,  the  manifest 
dignity  uiid  serenity  of  saintly  ripeness,  tho 
vigor  of  his  exhortiitions,  and  the  assurance  of 
his  faith,  are  worthy  of  devout  study.  This  his 
last  service  is  his  be.st  service.  IIo  had  been 
faithful  as  a  spy,  as  the  helper  of  Moses,  as  a 
warrior  and  leader,  and  as  a  divider  of  tho  land 
among  the  tribes.  But  here  he  seeks  to  lead 
them  into  covenant  with  God,  that  they  may 
through  faith  and  obedience  be  enabled  to  keep 
all  they  had  cuntjuered.      Glover. 

In  the  tirst  meeting  Joshua  reminded  the 
people  of  all  the  Lord  had  wrought  for  them 
in  Canaan,  subduing  their  enemies  and  giving 
them  tho  land  so  long  before  promised  to  their 
fathers.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  great  facts  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  courage  and  fuith  in 
whatever  canflicts  of  arms  might  bo  yet  before 
them  ;  but  especially  implored  them  to  stand 
invincibly  against  idolatry  and  cleave  to  tho 
Lord  their  God  alone,  assuring  them  that  as 
God  had  faithfully  fulfilled  all  his  promises  of 
good  to  tho  nation  while  obedient,  so  would  he 
as  faithfully  fulfil  his  threatenings  of  evil  if 
they  apostatized  to  idols.  In  this  tho  second 
meeting  and  address  Joshua  takes  a  larger  range 
of  historic  review,  sketching  the  history  of 
Abraham  even  from  his  native  home  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  great  Euphrates  ("  the  flood," 
as  our  translators  render  the  Hebrew  word  "  the 
river")  ;  then  continuing  his  sketch  through 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Esau,  Moses,  the  Exodus,  BalaU, 
the  wars  of  Ciniau,  and  finally  tho  possession 
of  lands  put  under  cultivation  by  other  laborers 
and  cities  built  by  other  hands.  All  this  his- 
tory is  presented  tor  tho  purpose  of  enforcing 
his  final  appeal  ;  "  Now,  therefore,  fear  tho 
Lord  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth, 
and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates."     H.  C. 

In  language  most  tenderand  impressive  Joshua 
recalled  to  them  tho  mercies  of  God  ('2-l.^), 
specially  in  those  five  great  events  :  the  calling 
of  Abraham,  the  deliverance  from  Egyjit,  the 
defeat  of  the  Amorites  and  of  the  purpose  of 
Balaam,  the  miraculous  crossing  of  Jordan  and 
taking  of  Jericho,  and  finally,  the  Divine  victory 
given  them  over  all  the  nations  of  Canaan.  On 
these  grounds  he  now  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  make  de.iisive  choice  of  Jehovah  as  their  God. 
And  they  rejjlied  by  solemnly  protesting  their 


determination  to  cleave  unto  tho  Lord,  in  Ian 
guage  which  not  only  re  echoed  that  of  the  pref- 
ace to  tho  TenCoaimaudments,  but  also  showed 
that  they  fully  responded  to  Joshua's  appeals. 
A.  E. 

Nothing  can  bo  conceived  more  impressive 
or  sublime  than  the  circumstances  of  this  last 
public  interview  of  the  aged  leader  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  put  inj>ossessiouof  the  goodly 
hmd  of  Canaan,  and  who  hud  so  often  followed 
him  in  his  victorious  i>ath.  In  the  midst  of  tho 
elders,  the  chiefs,  and  magistrates  of  Isiael  ; 
surrounded  by  a  respectful  people,  formerly 
bondsmen  of  Pharaoh  but  now  in  possession  of 
a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  their  illustriou:; 
and  venerable  commander — the  oldest  man  iu 
all  their  nation  — spoke  to  them  as  to  his  sons. 
And  of  what  did  he  .spe.ik?  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  his  career  had  been  essentially  military  ; 
yet  he  spoke  to  them  not  of  conquest,  but  of  tho 
holiness  and  obedience  which  become  the  peo- 
ple chosen  of  God.  It  is  such  a  discourse  as  a 
patriarch  might  have  given  on  his  deathbed, 
or  a  prophet  might  have  uttered  from  the  valley 
of  vision.     Kil. 

14,  15.  The  Israelites  were  in  most  danger 
from  idolatry,  and  therefore,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  sincerity,  and  as  a  help  to  their  future 
perseverance,  if  they  were  earnest  in  their  pres- 
ent purpose  to  servo  the  Lord,  Joshua  requires 

them   to   put  away   their  idols.      IlDnWon. 

This  is  not  a  demand  to  purge  themselves  from 
actual  idolatry,  into  which  they  had  not  yet 
fallen,  but  to  renounce  forever  the  examples 
which  might  seduce  them  to  it.  Ho  ends  with 
an  appeal,  unequalled  in  simple  force  except  by 
that  of  Elijah  to  Israel  :  if  they  found  fault  with 
the  service  o£  Jehovah,  let  them  at  once  choose 
whom  they  would  serve,  whether  the  idols  ot 
their  fathers,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  ;  but 
his  own  choice  was  made,  to  servo  Jehovah. 
P.  S. 

Notice  hero  the  same  striking  decision  of 
character  and  thorough  independence  of  thought 
and  will  which  we  have  seen  in  all  his  military 
life.  To  the  people  he  said,  "  If  ye  see  fit  to 
serve  other  gods,  make  your  choice.  Ah  for  mt 
ami  my  lioute,  tec  iciU  serve  the  Lord."  ily  house 
will  go  where  I  lead.  My  decision  is  made,  and 
can  never  be  reversed  ;  we  serve  the  Lord  .'  H.  C. 
— — Tliis  resolution  to  serve  loas  a  very  nob  e 
one.  He  would  not  serve  alone.  His  house  an  1 
his  family  were  also  included.  He  could  n..t 
command  the  tribes,  since  his  authority  wos  at 
an  end.  But  he  still  held  authority  over  his 
household,  and  the  force  of  his  example  and 
the  influence  of  his  character  would  be  gener. 
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ally  full.  It  too  often  occurs  that  heads  of 
families  who  profess  to  be  religious  manifest 
but  little  concern  for  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ily, or  having  given  up  all  thoughts  of  religion 
themselves,  still  cherish  some  concern  for  their 
chiKlren  and  express  an  anxious  hope  that  Ihtij 
may  become  truly  jiious.  But  every  true  ser- 
vant of  God  will  bo  especially  anxious  for  him- 
self first,  and  then  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
He  will  not  wait  for  them,  but  lead  the  way  and 
set  them  a  bright  example.      R.  Hull. 

Choose  yoia.  There  are  but  two  gods  in 
this  world,  Jehovah  and— under  whatever  one 
of  his  thousand  idolatrous  disguises  he  may  be 
hidden—  self.  Choose  which  of  these  you  will 
serve.  Choose  ;  do  not  merely  assent  and  ap- 
prove, choose.  Do  not  serve  now  one  and  now 
the  other,  as  one  or  the  other  seems  ca.siest  or 
pleasantest  to  servo  ;  do  not  try  to  serve  both  ; 

choose     between     them  ;     choose !      CaUe. 

Joshua's  putting  of  the  matter  here  to  this  issue, 
jilainly  intimates  two  things,  First,  That  it  is 
the  will  of  God  we  should  every  one  ot  us  make 
religion  our  serious  and  deliberate  choice.  Let 
us  state  the  matter  impartially  to  ourselves, 
weigh  tilings  in  an  even  balance,  and  then  de- 
termine for  that  which  we  find  to  be  really  true 
and  good.  Secondly,  That  religion  has  so  miich 
self-evident  reason  and  righteousness  on  its 
side,  that  it  may  safely  be  referred  to  every  man 
that  allows  himself  a  free  thought,  either  to 
choose  or  refuse  it  ;  for  the  merits  of  the  cause 
are  so  plain  that  no  considerate  man  can  do 
otherwise  but  choose  it.  The  case  is  so  clear 
that  it  determines  itself.     H. 

God  deals  with  men  as  rational  creatures.  He 
proposes  adequate  motives  for  choosing  his  ser- 
vice. He  sets  before  them  life  and  death,  bless- 
ing and  cursing  ;  and  exhibits  the  responsibil- 
ity arising  out  of  such  knowledge,  the  happy 
results  of  a  compliance  with  the  precept,  and 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  refusal.     R.  Hall. 

There  is  surely  no  such  crowd  of  motives 

and  reasons  attendant  on  any  other  question  as 
on  that  of  the  reception  of  Christianity.  It  is 
a  question  between  life  and  death,  in  which  our 
highest  interests  are  concerned,  which  appeals 
to  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  consciences,  our 
aspirations  after  a  better  life,  our  gratitude  and 
love.  It  founds  its  appeals  on  the  most  remark- 
able facts  in  the  universe,  on  the  love  of  God  to 
sinners,  on  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
We  have  tho  offer  of  pardon,  peace,  help  to 
raise  n.s  up  to  God,  deliverance  from  fear,  sup- 
port in  death,  and  a  blessed  immortality.  The 
way  in  which  the  Gospel  comes  to  us  is  the  most 
inviting  possible — through  a  person  who  lived 


a  life  like  ours  on  earth,  and  came  into  tender 
sympathy  with  us  ;  through  a  concrete  exhibi- 
tion of  everything  true  and  good,  not  through 
doctrine  and  abstract  statement.  It  has  been 
the  religion  of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  holy  in 
all  time.  It  is  venerable  in  our  eyes.  It  is 
God's  voice  to  us.  Where  else  can  so  many 
motives,  such  power  of  persuasion  be  found? 
Woohey. 

A  man  may  be  urged  to  decide  whether  he 
will  be  God's  true  child  and  servant  or  not  ; 
whether  he  will  serve  God  or  himself,  Christ  or 
this  world,  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Satan.  He  may 
be  urged  to  make  it  on  the  right  grounds,  to 
make  it  fairly  and  intelligently,  to  make  it  for 
his  eternal  life,  and  to  declare  it  honestly  when 
he  makes  it.  But  make  it  ho  must.  There  are 
only  two  possible  attitudes  in  which  any  man 
can  stand  toward  God  in  Christ  :  one  is  that  of 
union,  the  other  of  opposition  ;  one  is  that  of 
willing,  conscious,  faithful,  affectionate  obedi- 
ence, the  other  is  that  of  distrust,  separation, 
alienation.  Not  to  be  in  the  first  is  to  be  in 
the  last.  Neutrality  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

F.  D.  H. The  claims  of  Christ  are  so  supreme 

and  unquestionable  that  lo  be  neutral  is  to 
be  hostile.  Indifference  to  Him  is  opposition. 
His  majesty  is  so  great  He  will  brook  no  rival. 
R.  Hall. 

19.  To  bring  tho  matter  to  a  clear  i.ssue, 
Joshua  next  represented  to  them  that  they  could 
not  serve  Jehovuh,  that  is,  "  in  their  own 
strength,  without  the  aid  of  grace  ;  without  real 
and  serious  conversion  from  all  idols  ;  and  with- 
out  true    repentance    and    faith."      A.   E. 

Joshua  was  stating  tho  plain  fact  which  his  own 
higher  conception  of  the  law  had  taught  him, 
that  the  law  was  too  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  for 
it  to  be  i^ossiblo  that  Israel  should  keep  it. 
With  forebodings  of  coming  failure,  true  and 
faithful  to  the  last,  he  set  before  them  the  maj- 
esty and  fulness  of  the  law's  requirements,  and 
the  unsuspected  dangers  that  lay  in  their  weak 

and  wayward  he.arts.     Lias. For  lie  is  an 

holy  Ood,  :i  Ji-aDous  Ciod.  Godis  huly 
and  consequently  demands  abstinence  from  sin. 
He  is  jealous  and  therefore  exacts  whole-heaited 

allegiance  and  unvarying  fidelity.     Aldridye. 

"  He  is  an  holy  God, ' '  or  one  who  has  no  equal  ; 
"  a  jealous  God,"  who  endures  no  rival  ;  "  Ho 
will  not  forgive  your  transgressions,"  in  giving 
to  another  the  worship  due  solely  to  him.      Wells. 

20.  Joshua,  it  would  seem,  both  saw  and /ore- 
sam  that  idol-worship  was  and  was  to  be  the 
giant  sin  of  Israel.  How  then  could  he  die  in 
peace  without  bearing  his  most  emphatic  testi- 
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mony  agninst  tbis  sin  ?  No  wonder  he  occnmn- 
latcd  the  utmost  force  of  iippfnl,  of  historic 
testimony,  of  earnest  i)rtseutiition,  of  solemn 
covenant,  nnil  of  impressive  memorial,  to  stem 
this  nnticipatoil  and  already  apjiareut  tendency 
to  idols.  How  closely  did  he  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Moses  !  How  grandly  did  ho  fill 
the  sphere  God  had  assigned  him  !  Now  so 
near  heaven,  about  to  close  a  life  so  eventful,  it 
is  sad  that  his  anticipations  of  the  future  of  his 
people  should  bo  so  shaded- but  blessed  to 
think  that  amid  these  painful  apprehensions, 
he  yet  did  his  duty  so  fearlessly,  so  wisely,  so 
well.    n.  C. 

Joshua's  warning  turns  mainly  on  two  points, 
-the  extent  of  the  obligations  which  they  were 
so  lightly  incurring,  and  the  heavy  penalties  of 
their  infraction.  As  to  the  former,  the  vow  to 
"  serve  the  Lord  ' '  had  been  made  as  he  fears 
with  small  consideration  of  what  it  meant.  In 
lieathenisra  the  "  service"  of  a  god  is  a  more 
matter  of  outward  acts  of  so-called  worship. 
There  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  re- 
ligion and  morality  in  idolatrous  systems.  The 
notion  that  the  service  of  a  god  implies  any 
duties  in  common  life  beyond  ceremonial  ones 
is  wholly  foreign  to  paganism  in  all  its  forms. 
The  establishment  of  the  opposite  idea  is  w-holly 
the  consequence  of  revelation.  So  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  pagan  conception  of  service  was 
hero  in  the  minds  of  the  vowing  assembly.  If 
we  look  at,  their  vow,  as  recorded  in  verses  1(>-18, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  which  necessarily  im- 
plies a  loftier  idea.  Jehovah  is  their  national 
(iod,  who  has  fought  and  conquered  for  them, 
therefore  they  will  "  serve  him."  If  we  substi- 
tute Biml,  or  Chemosh,  or  Nebo,  or  Ra,  for  Je- 
hovah, this  is  exactly  what  we  read  on  Moabito 
stones  and  As.syrian  tablets  and  Egyptian 
tombs.  The  reasons  for  the  service  and  the 
service  itself  are  both  suspiciously  external. 
We  are  not  judging  them  more  harshly  than 
Joshua  did  ;  for  he  clearly  was  not  satisfied  with 
them,  and  the  tone  of  his  answer  sufficiently 
shows  what  he  thought  wrong  in  them.  Ob- 
serve the  points  in  the  character  of  God  on 
which  he  dwells,  as  indicating  the  points  which 
were  left  out  of  view  by  the  people,  and  as 
lilted  to  rectify  their  notions  of  service.  First, 
ho  is  holy.  Joshua  hero  urges  the  infinite  dis- 
tance between  man  and  God,  and  especially  the 
infinite  moral  distance,  in  order  to  enforce  a 
])rofounder  conception  of  what  goes  to  God's 
service.  A  holy  God  cannot  have  impure  wor- 
shippers. His  service  can  be  no  mere  ceremo- 
niiil,  but  must  be  the  bowing  of  the  whole  man 
before  his  majesty,  the  aspiration  of  the  whole 


man  after  his  loftiness,  the  transformation  of 
the  whole  man  into  the  reflection  of  his  purity, 
the  approach  of  the  unholy  to  Iho  holy  through 
a  sacrifice  which  i>uls  away  sin.  Further,  he  is 
"  a  jealous  God."  "  Jealous"  is  an  ugly  word, 
with  repulsive  associations,  and  its  apjilication 
to  God  has  sometimes  been  explained  in  ugly 
fashion.  But,  rightlj'  Icokcd  at,  what  does  it 
mean  but  that  God  desires  our  whole  hearts  for 
his  own,  and  loves  us  so  much  and  is  so  desir- 
ous to  pour  his  love  into  us,  that  he  will  have 
no  rivals  in  our  love?  The  meiaphor  of  mar- 
riage, which  jiuts  hislovo  to  men  in  the  tender- 
est  form,  underlies  this  word,  so  harsh  on  tho 
siirface  but  so  gracious  at  tho  core.  There  is 
abundant  need  still  for  Joshua's  warning  Wo 
rejoice  that  it  takes  so  little  to  be  a  Christian 
that  the  feeblest  and  simplest  act  of  faith  knits 
the  soul  to  tho  all-forgiving  Christ.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
bo  a  Christian  indeed  ;  for  it  means  forsaking 
all  that  we  have  and  loving  God  with  all  our 
powers.  The  measure  of  his  lovois  tho  measure 
of  his  "  jealousy,"  and  he  loves  lis  no  less  than 
he  did  Israel.  Unless  our  conceptions  of  his 
service  are  based  upon  our  recognition  of  his 
holiness  and  demand  for  our  all,  we,  too,  "  can- 
not serve  the  Lord."     A.  M. 

There  is  a  light  and  easy  way  of  taking  the 
vows  of  Christian  service  on  the  part  of  some, 
without  considering  very  well  what  is  required, 
cr  what  may  bo  the  consequences  to  the  name 
of  Christ  if  they  walk  unworthy  of  it.  Mj.ny 
jirofess  Christianity  with  far  more  irreverenco 
than  some  others  keep  aloof  from  it.  The  higli- 
est  thing,  indeed,  is  to  advance  to  it  deliberalelv 
and  in  humble  reliance  no  the  grace  of  God  ; 
but  there  are  thoughtful  and  self-distrustful 
natures  which  have  long  and  deep  shrinking,  be- 
cause their  eye  has  seen  the  jjurity  of  God  and 
the  poverty  of  self.  Within  certain  limits  tho 
feeling  is  true,  and  most  becoming.  It  is  God 
repeating  in  a  humble  heart  the  words  of 
Joshua  :  "  Yo  cannot  servo  tho  Lord,  for  Ha  is 
an  holy  God."     Ker. 

Discouragements,  rightly  put,  encourage. 
The  best  way  to  deepen  and  confirm  good  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  too  swiflly  and  incon- 
siderately formed,  is  to  state  very  plainly  all  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  turning  a  somewhat  careless  ' '  we  will  " 
into  a  persistent  "  nay,  but  we  leiH,"  than  to 
interpose  a  "  ye  cannot."  Joshna  here  is  doing 
exactly  what  Jesus  Christ  did  often.  His  very 
longing  tliat  men  should  follow  him  made  him 
send  them  back  to  bethink  themselves  when  they 
promised  to  do  it.     When  once  "  great  multi- 
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tndes"  came  tobim  he  turned  en  them,  with  no 
invitation  in  Iiis  words,  and  told  them  the  hard 
conditions  of  discipleship  as  being  entire  self- 
renunciiition.  They  shall  know  the  full  diffi- 
culties and  trials  which  they  must  meet  ;  and 
ir,  knowing  these,  they  still  are  willing  to  take 
his  yoke  upon  them,  then  how  exuberant  and 
warm  the  welcome  which  he  gives  !  Thei"o  is  a 
real  danger  that  this  side  of  the  evangelist's 
work  should  be  overlooked  in  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  other  side  is  done.  Vie  cannot 
be  too  emphatic  in  our  reiteration  of  Christ's 
call  to  all  the  weary  und  heavy-laden  to  come 
unto  him,  nor  too  confident  in  our  assurance 
that  whosoever  conies  will  not  be  cast  out  ;  but 
we  may  be,  and  I  fear  often  are,  defective  in 
our  repetition  of  Christ's  demand  for  entire  sur- 
render, and  of  his  warning  to  intending  disciples 
of  what  they  are  taking  iipon  them.  We  shall 
repel  no  true  seeker  by  duly  emphasizing  thu 
diificulties  of  the  Christian  course.  Perhaps  it 
there  were  more  plain  speaking  about  them  at 
the  beginning,  there  would  be  fewer  baclisliders 
and  dead  jirofessors  witha  name  to  live.     A.  M. 

Obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  men  who  offer 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  sift  the  true 
from  the  false  seeker.  No  one  will  be  able  to 
complain  of  any  real  wrong  from  these  obstacles. 
Tho  false  seeker  isnotiniured,  because  he  never 
sincerely  sought  at  all.  The  true  seeker  is  not 
injured,  for  never  was  such  a  one  disappointed. 
Obstacles,  too,  lead  the  true  seeker  to  exam- 
ine himself  more  thoroughly.  And  it  is  good 
tor  a  man  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  exam- 
ine himself  both  about  his  view  of  God's  char 
acter  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  what  this  re- 
quires of  him  in  the  way  of  self-surrender  to 
God.  God  will  beguile  none  of  ns  into  His  ser- 
vice by  false  pretencfes.  He  tells  us  the  nature 
of  the  woi-k,  what  His  own  character  gives  Him 
a  right  to  expect  of  us  ;  then,  if  we  still  go  for- 
ward, He  can  say,  "  Ye  are  witnesses  against 
yourselves  that  ye  have  chosen  the  Lord,  to 
serve  Him."  Further,  obstacles  educate  us  to 
a  higher  growth  and  greater  capacity  for  happi- 
ness. If  we  are  to  rise  to  anything  great  in  the 
spiritual  life,  it  must  be  by  endurance  of  hard- 
ship and  pressing  on  against  repulse.  The  de- 
lay which  Christians  have  in  gaining  a  sense  of 
acceptance  with'  God  arises  often  from  making 
the  sense  of  acceptance  the  main  object  of  pur- 
suit. But  there  is  something  higher  :  to  serve 
God  whether  we  have  the  sense  of  acceptance 
or  no — to  have  this  as  the  one  great  purpose  of 
life  and  end  of  our  being, — "  Nay,  but  we  will 
serve  the  Lord."     Ker. 

22.  'Witnesses   ugaiiist    yourselves. 


It  is  still  true  of  men  that  they  are  witnesses 
against  themselves,  as  to  their  duty  toward  GoJ 
now  ;  and  they  will  be  all  the  witnesses  needed 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  Every  sinner's  con- 
science is  a  witness  against  his  coarse.  The 
princijiles  on  which  business  men  must  act  as 
tho  condition  of  worldly  success  will  witness 
against  those  who  refuse  to  apply  like  princi- 
ples to  religion— principles  which,  if  lived  out, 
would  lead  them  to  bo  Christians.  The  fault- 
findings of  men  against  good  people  show  that 
these  fault-finders  know  what  is  right,  and  are 
to  blame  if  they  do  not  live  up  to  it.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  good  government  in  this  world 
is  based  will  justify  God's  moral  dealings  with 
men.  The  obedience  which  parents  require  of 
their  children,  the  gratitude  acknowledged  to 
be  due  for  favors  received,  the  honor  demanded 
for  those  to  whom  honor  is  due,  will  all  witness 
to  the  justice  of  God's  demand  for  our  obedient 
and  loving  service.  Our  professions  of  religion 
are  an  abiding  witness  against  ns  if  we  forsake 
God.     Pelouhet. 

25.  The  service  of  Godbeing  thus  made  their 
deliberate  choice,  Joshua  binds  them  to  it  by  a 
solemn  covenant.  Moses  had  twice  publicly  rati- 
fied this  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Joshua 
had  likewise  done  it  once  (ch.  8  :  31),  and  now 
the  second  time.  It  is  liero  called  a  .italule  and 
an  ordbvtnce,  because  of  the  strength  and  per- 
petuity of  its  obligation  ;  and  because  even  this 
covenant  bound  them  to  no  more  than  what  they 
were  antecedently  bound  to  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand.    H. 

26.  This  phrase,  "The  book  of  the  law  of 
God,"  included  the  Pentateuch  and  whatever 
subsequent  mattei',  like  the  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  important  to  put  on  permanent 
record  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  Joshua 
made  another,  memorial  of  this  transaction— a 
great  stone  set  up  under  an  oak  near  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord.     H.  C. Moses  and  Joshua 

employed  every  expedient  to  secure  a  remem- 
brance of  God  in  tho  people's  minds.  They 
therefore  marked  the  stations  and  stages  in  their 
progress  with  monumental  circumstances  and 
objects,  connected  in  some  express  and  memo- 
rable manner  with  the  providential  interferences 
of  God,  or-his  declarations,  or  with  the  people's 
conduct.  Thus  they  marked  places  and  times 
with  monuments  ;  built  altars  ;  raised  heaps  of 
stones  (as  at  the  passage  of  Jordan)  ;  set  up 
single  great  stones,  gave  significant  names  to 
places  ;  carefully  preserved  particular  things  as 
"  the  rod  that  budded  "  and  a  portion  of  the  man- 
na ;  and  appointed   periodical    observances  at 
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particvilur  seasons.  Aud  thoy  tolj  the  people 
expressly  whiit  euch  of  these  thiiif^s  wus  for  ;  so 
thiit  Ihi'ij  shoukl  lie  able  to  tell  their  posterity 
when  they  asked,  "  ]Vlial  mean  yt  by  these 
stnnr.i  ?"  And,  doubtless,  this  "  ijreal  slune" 
which  was  set  up  by  Joshua  did,  in  a  measure, 
answer  this  end.  Tens  of  thousands  of  eyes 
must  have  looked  at  it  with  the  perception  of 

ts    lUMiiorial     meaning.      Fusttr. 47.  XlliN 

»loiic  Mliiiil  I>c  u  ivitnes!).  The  words 
spoken  in  its  presence  were  so  joined  to  this 
transaction  that  every  sight  of  the  pillar  would 
remind  them  of  their  obligations  and  promise.s. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  people  being  both 
addressed,  it  was  calculated  to  leave  an  indeli- 
ble impression  ;  and,  with  spirits  elevated  by 
their  brilliant  victories  in  the  land  of  promise, 
memory  would  often  revei't  to  the  striking  scene 
ou  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  and  in  the  vale  of 
Sychar.     Jumieson. 

Thus  on  the  spot  made  sacred  by  so  many  an- 
cient memories  the  jieople  ended  their  wander- 
ing and  homeless  life,  and  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance,  through  the  jjortal  of 
this  fresh  acceptance  of  the  covenant,  proclaim- 
ing thereby  that  they  held  the  land  on  condition 
of  serving  God,  and  writing  their  own  sentence 
in  case  of  unfaithfulness.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
the  assembled  people,  and  the  crown  and  close 

of  Joshua's  career.     A.  M. Jo!<Il.  21  :  2!>  ; 

Jll.  '-i  :  8.  There  was  no  more  for  Joshua  to  do. 
To  the  end  of  his  heroic  and  .spotless  career  he 
had  "followed  the  Lord  fully,"  and  he  could 
now  contentedly  "  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth." 
He  died  as  he  lived,  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord." 
He  was  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old — ten  years 
short  of  his  great  master  Moses — when  God 
called  his  weary  servant  home.     E.  V. 

His  name,  Jehoshua,  "Jehovah  is  help,"  is 
the  key  to  his  life  and  work.  Alike  in  bringing 
the  people  into  Canaan,  in  his  wars,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  land  among  the  tribes — from 
the  miraculous  crossing  of  Jordan  and  taking  of 
Jericho  to  his  last  address— he  was  the  embod- 
iment of  his  new  name  :  "  Jehovah  is  help  ! ' 
So  far  also  as  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  were  concerned,  his  work  was  not  com- 
plete, nor,  indeed,  intenfte/ to  be  complete.  And 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  that  no  period  in  its  history  sees 
its  work  completed,  but  only  begun  and  point- 
ing forward  to  another  yet  future,  till  at  last  all 
becomes  complete  in  the  "  fulness  of  time"  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  viewed,  a  fresh  light  is  cast 
upon  the  name  and  history  of  Joshua.  Assur- 
edly Joshua  did  not  give  "  rest  "  even  to  his 
own  generation,  far  less  to  Israel  as  a  nation. 


//  WIS  rest  Ijeijun,  Ijiit  not  cutnpleled — a  rest  which 
even  in  its  temporal  aspect  left  so  much  unrest  ; 
(iiid  IIS  sucfi  it  pointed  to  ( hrist.  What  the  one 
Jo.shua  could  only  begin,  not  really  achieve, 
even  in  its  outward  typical  aspect,  pointed  to 
and  called  for  the  other  Joshua,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  and  by  whom  all  is  reality  and 
all  is  perfect  and  uU  is  rest  forever.  And  so 
also  it  was  only  after  many  years  that  Oshea  be- 
came Joshua,  while  the  name  Joshua  was  given 
to  our  Lord  by  the  angel  before  His  birth.  The 
lirst  heoiine,  the  second  teas  Joshua,  And  so  the 
name  and  the  work  of  Joshua  ]>ointed  forward 
to  the  fulness  in  Christ,  alike  by  what  it  was  and 
by  what  it  was  not,  and  this  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  whole  character  and  object  of  the  Old 
Testament.     A.  E. 

Chaeactek  of  Joshua. 

Joshua  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
strategy  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  sagacity  for 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  He  had  also 
the  moral  courage  to  avow  his  dependence  upon 
God,  and  to  inculcate  virtue  and  religion  by 
precejit  and  example.  Having  secured  for  his 
jicople  a  country  by  his  arms,  he  did  not  seek 
to  make  himself  king  ;  but,  laying  aside  his 
command,  he  established  a  covenant  or  consti- 
tution   by   which    they    should    be    governed. 

J.  P.  T. Joshua  was  the  ruler  of  the  people, 

yet  he  took  no  regal  honors.  He  led  them  to  vic- 
tory, yet  he  received  no  exceptional  reward. 
He  quietly  retired  to  private  life  when  he  had 
completed  his  great  task.  His  is  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  unselfishness,  simplicity,  and  humility. 
Adeney. 

The  character  of  Joshua  is  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  in  Scripture  history,  but  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  that  the  world  ever  saw.  We 
behold  in  him  that  rare  coml)ination  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  statesman  and  the  war- 
rior. We  see  that  he  is  quite  equal  to  every 
emergency  under  which  he  has  to  act  ;  and  that 
he  puts  forth  just  that  degree  of  power — just 
that  degree  of  the  qualities  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. No  care,  no  advantage,  no  duty  is  neglect- 
ed by  him.  In  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  judgment  of  Achan,  in  the  siege  of  Ai,  ho 
forgot  nothing  which  might  tend  to  deepen  the 
impression  the  miracle  produced— nothing 
which  might  render  the  justice  of  the  doom  ap- 
parent-nothing by  which  the  victory  might  bo 
assured.  The  generation  which  he  led  was  bet- 
ter and  wiser  than  that  which  came  forth  from 
Egypt,  and  yielded  to  him  a  more  willing  obedi- 
ence than  Moses  had  obtained  from  their  fathers. 
Toward  the  enemy  alone  was  his  countenance 
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terrible  ;  for,  regarding  liimself  as  the  minister 
of  tlie  Divine  iinathemas  against  a  guilty  per>- 
jile,  lie  executed  his  awful  commission  with  no 
shrinking  hand  ;  bntat  the  same  time  with  calm- 
ness and  without  fury.  His  piety  is,  however, 
gentle,  while  bis  failh  is  impregnable,  and  bis 
confidence  in  God  unshaken.     Ki'. 

We  seo  him  diligently  and  laboriously  distrib- 
uting the  land  among  its  new  occupants,  exhib- 
iting the  most  scrupulous  equity  in  his  pssigii- 
ment  of  their  portions  to  the  several  triVies.  We 
watch  him  appeasing  jealousies,  calming  rising 
feuds,  checking  arrogance,  moderating  over- 
■weening  pretensions,  and,  with  the  magnanimity 
of  real  greatness  and  the  calmness  of  conscious 
strength,  executing  in  all  its  details  the  difficult 
task  devolved  upon  bim.  And  ^'hen  the  work 
of  his  life  is  done,  and  in  extreme  old  age  he 
gathers  together  the  tribes,  those  whose  fathers 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  to  receive  his 
parting  commission,  how  full  of  dignity  is  the 
reticence  he  observes  with  regard  to  himself  and 
his  own  exploits.  All  he  had  done  is  omitted, 
and  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  past  is  gathered 
up  in  one  sentence,  in  which  the  entire  glory  is 
attributed  to  God  :  "  Jehovah,  j'our  God,  is  he 
that  hath  fought  for  you  ;"  and  the  human  agent 
does  not  appear  at  all.  Let  his  people,  for 
whom  he  had  hibored  and  fought,  only  be  true 
to  their  covenant  with  their  God,  and  Joshua 

would   be   content  to  be  forgotten.     E.  V. 

His  lofty  character,  his  chivalrous  and  trustful 
spirit,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  jieo- 
ple  whom  be  led  and  governed.  His  courage 
and  his  thorough  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God 
exerted  the  most  beneficent  influence  on  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel.  Tn  his  farewell 
address  to  the  people,  when  his  work  both  of 
war  and  peace  was  done,  he  spoke  not  of  con- 
quest— the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  flash 
of  the  sword  cannot  be  recognized  in  it— but 
of  the  holiness  and  the  obedience  which  be- 
come the  chosen  of  the  Lord.     Moorehead. 

Grand  man  !  chosen  because  choice.  Counted 
worthy  at  the  first  to  stand  nearest  Moses  at 
the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  proved  worthy  at  the 
end  to  stand  himself  its  mightiest  vindicator. 
Standing  also  in  history,  a  character  which  for 
its  height  is  an  inspiration  rather  than  an  ex- 
ample ",  spotless  as  he  was  strong.  As  conqueror 
of  nations,  mighty  ;  as  conqueror  of  self,  sub- 
lime. J.  L.  Chamberlain. A  saintly  and  no- 
ble life  truly,  and  one  which  teaches  us  the 
secret  of  success  in  the  righteous  war  with  evil. 
To  obey,  to  be  wholl.v  consecrated  to  God,  to 
believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises, 
to  fight  fearlessly  with  eye  fixed  upon  the  Cap- 


tain of  our  salvation,  whose  strength  is  perfect- 
ed in  weakness— this  is  the  unfailing  secret  of 
success.     An. 

Jo§Il.  2.»  :  31  ;  Jll.  2  :  7.  This  bright 
period  of  Jewish  history  is  crowned  by  the 
record  that  "  Israel  served  Jehovah  all  the  days 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that 
overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  tho 
works  of  Jehovah  that  He  had  done  for  Israel." 
The  lessons  of  the  wilderness  had  not  been  lost 
upon  them.  Not  in  vain  had  they  seen  their 
fathers  drop  and  die  till  they  were  all  consumed 
for  their  rebellion.  We  search  the  sacred  his- 
tory in  vain,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Captivity, 
for  another  generation  that  was  so  wholly  faith- 
ful to  Jehovah.  P.  S. As  the  faithful  min- 
ister of  Moses,  as  the  servant  of  God,  as  the 
bold  and  believing  spy,  as  the  successor  of 
Moses,  as  the  captain  of  tho  hosts  of  I.srael,  as 
the  conqueror  of  Canaan,  as  the  type  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whose  name  he  bore,  Jo.sliua  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  great  men  of  the 
sacred  history.  But  in  nothing  is  he  more  con- 
spicuously great  than  in  the  h'ftitence  which  ho 
exercised  upon  others  by  his  authority  and  ex- 
ample. We  learn  here  that  his  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Israelitish  nation  was  such  that 
for  a  period  of  not  much  less  than  half  a  century 
it  sufficed  to  keep  the  fickle  people  steadfast  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  By 
his  own  influence  while  he  lived,  and  after  his 
death  by  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  had 
trained  during  his  lifetime,  the  contagion  of 
idolatry  was  checked,  and  the  service  of  God 
maintained.     A.  C.  H. 

77(6  Bones  of  Joseph  Buried. 

32.  The  1)01108  of  Jo§cpli  buried 
tliey  ill  Sliecliem.  Joseph's  death  took 
place  in  Egypt  about  two  hundred  years  before 
that  of  Joshua,  and  we  learn  (Gen.  50  :  25  ;  Ex. 
13  :  19),  that  prior  to  his  decease  he  had  given 
a  strict  charge  that  his  bones  should  be  conveyed 
away  out  of  Egypt  by  his  people  when  they 
themselves  went  up  from  thence.  Accordingly 
they  had  carried  these  precious  relics  with  them 
in  all  their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness, 
and  never  attempted  to  bury  them  till  they  were 
peaceably  settled  in  the  promised  land.  The 
act  of  sepulture,  though  here  related  after  the 
account  of   the  death  of  Joshua,   undoubtedly 

took  place  before  it.     Bush. The  interment  of 

Joseph's  remains  most  probably  took  place  as 
soon  as  Shechem  was  in  the  jiossession  of  Israel. 
Nothing  could  more  fully  show  the  reverence  in 
which  the  name  of  Joseph  was  held  in  Israel 
than  this  scrupulous  fulfilment  of   his    com- 
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mnndR,  nnd  the  cnrefnl  reooid  of  it  in  the  liis- 
tory.  This  reconl  is  another  linlc  in  the  evi- 
dence which  estiihlishes  the  nutlienticity  and 
early  date  of  the  Boolt  of  Joshua.     Liits. 

It  was  iu  great  haste  that  the  people  of  Israel 
left  Egypt  ;  but  they  were  careful  to  take  with 
them  the  embalmed  body  of  their  honored 
Joseph.  They  reach  the  Red  Sea,  and  pass 
safely  through  its  waters  ;  they  encounter  many 
perils  and  live  a  pilgrim  life  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  for  forty  years  ;  they  cross  the  Jordan  as 
they  had  crossed  tho  Red  Sea  ;  but  in  all  these 
scenes  and  years  tbey  carry  witli  them  ''tho 
bones  of  Joseph."  They  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  land,  and  only  after  many  battles 
and  much  time,  do  they  become  masters  of  Ca- 
naan. They  have  lost  much  and  forgotten 
much.  But  Joseph's  bones  are  in  safe  keeping, 
and  there  in  Shechera,  with  Ebul  and  Gerizim 
looking  down  on  tho  scone— there  in  tUe  region 
with  which  tho  eyes  of  the  living  Joseph  were 
familiiir,  whence  he  was  taken  away  as  a  slave- 
boy  hundreds  of  years  before— there  they  laid 
these  treasured  bones  in  their  resting-place. 
"  Ry  faith,"  wo  are  told,  "  Joseph  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones."  He  believed 
that  God  would  take  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and 
give  them  Canaan  for  a  possession.  They  were 
God's  people,  and  that  to  Joseph's  faith  was 
everything.  Ho  would  not  bo  an  Egyptian  even 
while  he  ruled  over  Egyptians.  He  would  be 
an  Israelite,  and  would  not  let  Egypt  or  Israel 
forget  that  he  was,  in  life  and  in  death.  And 
with  this  jmrpose,  "  by  faith  he  gave  command- 
ment concerning  his  bones."     Kennedy. 


buried  Joshua."  "  They  buried  the  bones  of 
Joseph."  "  They  buried  Eleazar."  So  tho  land 
is  taken  in  possession.  Every  grave  becoming 
a  stronger  link,  binding  tho  ))eople  to  each 
other  and  to  the  land  God  gave  them.  Look  at 
these  graves.  And  observe  that  while  every 
life  finds  a  grave,  life  does  not  end,  but  only 
takes  a  new  departure  from  the  -grave.  Death 
to  the  saints  of  God  is  only  the  promised  "  com- 
ing again"  of  Christ  to"  receive  them  unto  him. 
self."  Nor  does  death  end  our  usefulness.  On 
the  contrary,  its  touch  canonizes.  Death  makes 
the  neglected  counsel  and  example  the  revered 
oracle  ;  and  the  despised  (^eed  the  life-giving 
truth.  There  is  something  touching  in  these 
earliest  graves  of  Israel— Machpelah,  Shechem, 
Timnath,  Mount  Ephraim.  Such  graves  were 
thrones,  on  each  of  which  a  great  spirit  ruled, 
teaching  faith  and  truth  and  courage,  spiritual- 
ity and  communion  with  God.  The  graves  con- 
secrated the  land.      Grover. 

Tho  great  man  dies,  and  yet  the  work  goes  on. 
The  minister  ceases,  but  the  ministry  proceeds. 
Tbe  individual  sermon  closes,  but  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  never  ceases  its  sweet  and  redeeming 
proclamations.  And  if  we  give  the  mind  free 
range  over  all  the  nolile  and  marvellous  history 
]  of  the  world,  we  shall  see  that  how  great  soever 
I  have  been  the  men  who  have  led  Tis,  the  world 
could  do  without  them.  God  knew  how  to  sup- 
ply their  places,  and  amid  all  change  and  fear 
and  dismay  tho  purpose  of  Heaven  went  stead- 
ily forward  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its  strength 
and  all  the  tenderness  of  its  beneficence.     J.  P. 


33.  And  Elcazar  «licd.  Probably  about 
the  same  time  with  Joshua.  In  a  hill  that  per- 
tained to  Phiitehas.  As  the  cities  assigned  to 
the  priests  lay  in  t'lie  lots  of  Judah,  Renjamin, 
and  Simeon,  neither  father  nor  son  couhl  prop- 
erly inh&rit  a  portion  located  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  people  volunta- 
rily gave  to  the  high  priest  a  place  of  residence 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Joshua 
and  the  tabernacle,  and  that  this  wns  called  the 
"  hill  of  I'hinehas,"  because  he  dwelt  longer 
there  than  his  father  Eleazar  had  done.  Hush. 
Three  rjrdces.  Such  is  the  story  of  life.  The 
end  of  it  is  always  in  some  sepulchre.     "  They 


At  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
i  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
centuries  before  Greece  and  Rome  had  obtained 
a  foothold  iu  history,  five  hundred  years  before 
Homer  sang,  and  one  thousand  years  and  more 
before  Plato  dreamed  of  his  ideal  Republic, 
when  all  Western  Europe  was  an  untrodden 
wilderness,  the  children  of  Israel,  just  emerged 
from  centuries  of  bondage,  not  only  recognized 
the  guiding  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,"  that  God 
and  tho  laws  are  the  only  kings,  but  also  estab- 
lished a  free  commonwealth  under  a  written 
constitution,  a  government  o£  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.    0.  Strauss. 
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Section  219. 

THE  JUDGES  AND  THEIR  TIMES.  PARTIAL  CONQUESTS  BY  THE  NINE  AND 
HALF  TRIBES.  REPROOF  OF  THE  ANGEL  JEHOVAH  FOR  THEIR  DISOBEDI- 
ENT FAILURE.  THEIR  REPENTANCE  AT  BOCHIM.  EPITOME  OF  ISRAEL'S 
HISTORY   DURING   THE   PERIOD   OF   THE   JUDGES. 

Jddges  1  :  1-9,  16-36  ;   2  :  1-5,  11-23  ;  3  :  1-4. 

1  1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshna,  that  the  children  of  Israel  asked  of  the 

2  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first  against  the  Canaanites,  to  fight  against  them  ?     And 

3  the  Lord  said,  Judah  shall  go  up  :  behold,  I  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand.  And 
Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  against 

4  the  Canaanites  ;  and  I  likewise  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot.  So  Simeon  went  with  him.  And 
Judah  went  up  ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  into  their  hand  :  and 

5  they  smote  of  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men.     And  they  found  Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek  ;  and 
G  they  fought  against  him,  and  they  smote  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.     But  Adoni-bezek 

fled  ;  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes. 
7  And  Adoni-bezek  said.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut 
off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table  :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  halh  requited  me.     And  they 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died  there. 

ro'ses  8-36.   Partial    Conquests  by  the  Tribes  on  the  loesl  of  Jordan  of  their  xeveral  allotted  terri- 
tories.    Of  each  tribe  it  is  added,  "  he  drave  not  out  the  Canaanites." 

2  1  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim.     And  he  said,  I  made  you 
to  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto  the  land  which  I  swure  unto  your  fathers  ; 

2  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you  :  and  ye  shall  make  no  covenant  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  ;  ye   shall  break  down   their  altars  :  but  j'e  have  not  hearkened  unto 

3  my  voice  :  why  have  ye  done  this  ?  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before   you  ;  but  they  .shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and   their  gods  shall   be  a  snare  unto 

4  you.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  children 

5  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  ujj  their  voice,  and  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Bochim  [Weepers]  :  and  they  sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord. 

11  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  the 

12  Baalim  :  and  they  forsook  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  peoples  that  were  roundabout  them, 

13  and   bowed  themselves   down  unto   them  :  ond  they  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.     And  they 

14  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  the  A.shtarotb.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and 
he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so   that  they  could  not  any  longer 

15  staod  before  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken,  and  as  (he  Lord  had  sworn  unto  them  :  and  they  wero 

IG  sore  distressed.     And  the   Lord  raised  up   judges,  which  saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those 

17  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they  hearkened  not  \into  their  judges,  for  they  went  a  whoring 
alter  other  gods,  and  bowed  themselves  down  unto  them  :  they  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the 
way  wherein  their  fathers  walked,  obeying  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  did  not 

18  so.  And  when  the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge,  and  saved 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge  :  for  it  repented  the  Lord  be- 

19  cause  of  their  groaning  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them  and  vexed  them.  But  it  camo 
to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they  tiirned  back,  and  dealt  more  corruptly  than  their 
fathers,  in  following  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  to  bow  down  unto  them  :  they  ceased  not 

20  from  their  doings,  nor  from  their  stubborn  way.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel  ;  and  he  said.  Because  this  nation  have  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 

21  manded   their  fathers,    and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice  ;  I  also  will  not  henceforth 

22  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died  :  that  by  them 
I  may  prove  Israel,  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  tlio  Loed  to  walk  therein,  as  their  fathers 
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23  did  keep  it,  or  not.     So  the  Lord  left  those  nations,  without  driving  them  out  hastily  ;  neither 
delivered  he  them  into  the  hiiud  of  Joshuii. 

'i  1   Now  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Loud  left,  to  prove  Israel  hy  them,  even  as  many 

2  as  had  not  known  all  the  wars  of  Cauann  ;  only  that  the  generations  of  the  children  of  Israel 

3  might  know,  to  teach  them  war,  at  the  least  such  as  beforetime  knew  nothing  thereof  ;  namely, 
the  live   lords  of   the   Philistines,  and  all   the  Cauaanites,  and  the  Zidoniaus,  and  the  Hivius 

i  that  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Baalhermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.  And 
they  were  for  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Loud,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


The  Jlosaic  theocracy  presents  the  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  being  originally  unjirovided 
with  a  definite  office  for  execuliinj  the  power  of 
the  state.  Jehovah  Himself  acts,  as  circum- 
stances demand,  in  the  immediate  exercise  of 
power,  in  order  to  execute  His  kingly  will  and 
to  maintain  the  covenant  law  ;  but  for  the  rest, 
only  the  assurance  is  expressed  (Nu.  27  :  IG  f.) 
that  Jehovah  will  not  leave  His  congregation  as 
a  (lock  without  a  shepherd,  but  will  always, 
again  and  again,  ai^point  a  leader  over  them 
and  endow  him  with  His  Spirit,  as  He  raised  up 
Joshua  in  Moses'  stead,  and  afterward  the 
Judges.  And  the  whole  history  of  the  people 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  is  to  bo  understood 
only  on  the  presupposition  that  there  was  no 
established  executive  power  in  the  state.     O. 

The   Book   of  Judges   furnishes   a  striking 

picture  of  the  disorders  and  dangers  which  jirc- 
vailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy,  wlien 
"  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  trav- 
ellers walked  through  byways,"  when  few 
prophets  arose  to  control  the  people,  and  "  every 
one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true  religion  with  su- 
perstition, and  represents  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety  ;  affording  a  complete 
verification  of  the  vrarnings  and  predictions  of 
Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  bo 
prosperous  or  unfortunate  according  as  they 
obeyed  or  violated  the  Divine  commands.  The 
whole  period  is  distinguished  by  a  display  of 
extrftordinory  events,  and  by  miraculous  proofs 
of  Divine  interposition.  The  history  of  God's 
government  must  necessarily  be  characterized 
by  the  demonstrations  of  his  immediate  agency  ; 
and  the  selected  instrument  of  his  will  may  well 
be  expected  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  unpi-eeo- 
dented  exploits.      Jiii.ih. 

The  Book  of  Judges  is  mainly  a  history  of  the 
troubled  portion  of  the  period  ;  and  as  in  a 
stjrmrecord  we  are  expected  to  imagine  for 
ourselves  long  intervals  of  sunny  weather,  so  in 
this  history  we  ranst  make  room  for  long  inter- 
vals of  peace  and  of  freedom  from  oppression. 
The  record,  indeed,  gives  us  to  tinderstand  that 
the  years  of  general  prosperity  far  outnumbered 


those  of  adversity.     N.  C.  B. By  a  superficial 

reader,  the  whole  period  under  the  Judges  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  an  uninterrupted  seriea 
of  idolatries  and  crimes,  from  his  not  observing 
that  the  lapses  which  incurred  punishment  and 
the  divine  deliverances  which  attended  repent- 
ance are  related  so  fully  as  to  occupy  almost  the 
whole  narrative  ;  while  long  periods,  when 
under  the  government  of  the  Judges  the  people 
followed  God  and  the  land  enjoyed  peace,  are 
passed  over  in  a  single  verse,  as  productive  of 
no  events  which  required  a  particular  detail. 
Grnve.i. 

The  book  is  a  mere  register  of  diseases,  from 
which,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that 
there  were  no  healthy  men,  much  less  that  there 
were  no  healthy  seasons  ;  when  the  book  itself 
for  the  most  part  mentions  only  a  few  tribes  in 
which  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long 
periods  during  which  it  had  universally  ceased. 

Jahn. To   suppose   that   there  was    nothing 

during  all  the  centuries  covered  by  this  book 
but  an  unbroken  series  of  apostasies  and  judg- 
ments, would  be  as  correct  as  to  infer  from  a 
modern  criminal  calendar  that  there  were  none 
but  law-breakers  in  the  country.  The  writer 
selects  of  purpose  those  events  in  the  history 
which  taught  the  lesson  that  he  wished  to  in. 
culcate.     AV.  H.  G. 

j  The  servitudes  occupy  only  111  years  ;  the 
time  of  peaceful  independence,  319  years,  if  wo 

I  take  the  whole  period  as  430  years.     The  recur- 

}  ring  phrase,  "  the  land  had  rest  40—80—40-40 
years,"  is  another  illustration  of  the  general 
tranquillity  which  characterized  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  notwithstanding  the  sad  interrup- 
tions which  occurred.  Hence,  in  the  coming 
millennial  restoration  of  Israel,  -lehovah  prom- 
ises (Is.  1  :  '2fi,  compare  32  :  1),  "  I  will  restore 
thy  judges  as  at  the  flrst, "  namely,  as  in  Israel's 

happiest   days  of   the   theocracy.     .\.  R.  F. 

Under  their  government  the  nation  enjoyed 
periods  of  repose,  happiness,  and  plenty,  of 
which  the  history  of  other  ancient  nations 
affords  but  few  examples.     E.  C.  W. 

We  see  here  two  grand  outstanding  facta,  one 

!  explaining  the  outer,  the  other  the  inner  history 
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of  Israel.  As  for  the  latter,  we  learn  that  ever 
since  the  sin  of  Peor  idolatry  had  its  hold  upon 
the  people.  As  for  the  outer  history  of  Israel, 
we  learn  that  the  completion  of  their  possession 
of  Canaan  was  made  dependent  on  their  faith- 
fulness to  Jehovah.  Side  by  side  with  these 
two  facts  there  is  yet  a  third,  and  that  the  most 
important  :  the  unchanging  faithfulness  of  the 
Lord,  His  unfailing  pity  and  lovingkiudness, 
according  to  which,  when  Israel  was  brought 
low  and  again  turned  to  Him,  He  "  raised  tbeui 
up  judges,  .  .  .  and  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  iudgo" 
(ch.  2  :  18).  The  exhibition  of  these  three  facts 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  Israel's  history 
under  the  Judges,  as  clearly  indicated  here.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  not  expect  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  a  complete  or  successive  history  of 
Israel,  but  rather  the  exhibition  and  develop- 
ment of  those  three  grand  facts.     A.  E. 

T/ie  Htbrews  in  the  Days  of  the  Judges. 

The  Israelites  were  a  nation  of  farmers,  and 
each  farmer  was  the  proprietor  of  his  own  farm. 
The  lands  were  adapted  chiefly  for  grain,  fruit, 
and  pasture.  Wheat,  millet,  barley,  and  beans 
were  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  ;  flax  and  cot- 
ton were  also  cultivated,  and  small  garden  herbs. 
The  orchards  were  exceedingly  productive.  The 
olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  vine,  almond,  and  apple 
were  all  common  ;  and  a  great  part  of  lbs  time 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  days  of  peace,  must  have 
been  spent  in  cultivating  these  fruit-trees.  As 
beasts  of  burden,  they  had  the  ox,  the  camel, 
and  the  ass  ;  while  sheep  and  goats  constituted 
the  staple  of  their  flocks.  Their  grain  harvest 
began  about  the  beginning  of  our  April  and 
lasted  for  about  two  months.  Summer  followed 
in  June  and  July,  and  was  the  season  for  gath- 
ering the  garden  fruits.  The  next  two  months 
were  still  warmer,  so  that  the  sheep-shearing 
would  have  to  be  overtaken  before  they  set  in. 
During  all  this  time  little  or  no  rain  falls  in 
Palestine.  October  and  November  are  the  seed- 
time. "  The  former  rain"  falls  now.  Decem- 
ber and  January  are  the  winter  months,  when 
frost  and  snow  are  not  uncommon  ;  February 
and  March  are  also  cold.  "  The  latter  rains" 
tall  at  this  season. 

The  ordinary  employments  of  the  Hebrew 
farmer  were  ample  and  varied,  but  not  very  toil- 
some ;  and  often  they  were  pleasantly  inter- 
rupted. Thrice  a  year  the  males  went  up  to 
Shiloh,  to  the  three  great  festivals— Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Each  seventh  day 
was  a  holy  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,  devoted  to  rest 
and  worship.  At  each  new  moon  there  was  also 
11 


a  holy  day.  The  education  of  the  children  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  their  parents,  assisted 
by  the  Levites,  who  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  paid  from  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
produce.  On  the  whole,  the  Hebrews,  in  times 
of  peace,  led  during  this  period  a  quiet,  unam- 
bitious, country  life.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
song  of  Deborah,  we  meet  with  proofs  that 
music  and  song  and  literary  culture  were  not 
neglected.  But  on  the  whole,  neither  learning, 
mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  nor 
the  fine  arts,  were  vigorously  cultivated,  or  made 
much  progress  during  this  period.  Each  man 
was  content  to  sit  under  his  vine,  and  under 
his  fig-tree  :  and  the  children  of  a  family  were 
usually  quite  pleased  to  divide  the  possessions, 
and  follow  the  occupations  of  their  fathers. 

Points  of  Contemporary  History. 

In  EjypI,  the  most  magnificent  temples, 
tombs,  palaces,  obelisks,  statues,  sphinxes,  and 
other  works  of  art,  were  executed  during  this 
period.  In  point  of  material  glory,  Egypt  sat 
as  a  queen,  with  no  one  as  yet  to  dispute  her 
wonderful  pre  eminence.  Very  little  is  known 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  during  this  period. 
Babylon  was  now  incorporated  with  the  As- 
syrian empire,  the  great  ruling  power  of  Asia. 
The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Nineveh, 
which  was  now  rising  toward  the  magnitude  and 
magnificence  of  its  palmy  days.  The  Phopnicians 
apjiear  to  have  advanced  steadily  in  their  com- 
mercial career.  Tyre,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Sidon,  which  it  soon  eclipsed  in  glory,  was  built 
during  this  period.  Of  all  the  countries  that 
begin  during  this  period  to  loom  in  the  horizon 
of  history,  the  most  interesting  by  far  is  Greece. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  while  the  Judges  were 
ruling  Israel,  there  appeared  in  Greece  a  very 
remarkable  people, — the  Hellenes,  from  whom 
the  eountrj'  was  called  Hellas.  For  about  two 
hundreds  years  Greece  was  filled  with  their  ex- 
ploits and  adventures.  Thej'  furnished  the  great 
mine  from  which  the  Greek  poets  drew  their 
materials.     W.  G.  B. 

Rise  of  the  Judges ;   Their  Call  and  Functions. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  four  centu- 
ries preceding  the  time  when  Samuel  filled  the 
post  of  Judge,  may  be  generally  described  as 
follows  : — After  Joshua,  who  had  no  immediate 
successor,  and  the  other  elders,  who  "  had 
known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  He  had 
done  for  Israel  "(Josh.  24  ::31),  had  passed  from 
the  .scene,  the  nation  was  left  to  itself,  that  its 
life  might  now  be  freely  developed  under  theo- 
cratic institutions.     So  Long'  as  the  remembrance 
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of  the  Divine  miinifestations  survived,  the  peo- 
ple rciuiiiiied  fititlifiil  to  these  institutiouH. 
Even  tlie  inlerniil  wiir  against  the  tribe  of  13eu- 
jainin  (oh.  l'J-21),  wliich,  occurring  during  the 
)iigh -priesthood  of  Pliiaclms,  must  hiivo  been 
wiiged  shortly  iifter  the  death  of  Josiiun,  is  nn 
indication  that  the  theocriUic  zeal  of  the  nation 
had  as  yot  suffered  no  diminution.  This  is, 
however,  the  last  occasion  for  many  years  on 
which  we  meet  with  the  united  action  of  the 
whole  people.  For  Joshua  having  committed 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  conquest  to  the 
individual  tribes,  it  ceased  to  he  the  common 
concern  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  still  re- 
maining Ciiua;inites  were  not  subdued  ;  against 
others  the  sentence  of  extermination  was  not 
strictly  carried  out.  Tliose  who  were  rendered 
merely  tributary,  and  suffered  to  dwell  among 
the  Israelites,  not  only  seduced  the  peojjle  to 
the  service  of  Canaanitish  gods,  but  also  grad- 
n.dly  regained  the  mastery  in  isolated  parts  of 
(he  land.  Irruptions  of  great  nomadic  hordes 
of  Midianites  and  Amalekites  from  the  east  en- 
sued, while  the  nation  was  repeatedly  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
boring Moabitesand  Ammonites.  In  the  West, 
the  power  of  the  Philistine  Pentapolis,  situate 
on  the  low-lying  plains  near  the  Mediterranean, 
became  increasingly  formidable  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  oppressions  which 
the  Israelites  suffered  at  the  hand  of  these  differ- 
ent nations  usually  extended  only  to  certain 
tribes  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  was  the  rea- 
son why  even  these  afflictions  were  not  capable  of 
drawing  the  tribes  out  of  their  isolation,  and 
uniting  them  in  a  common  enterprise. 

In  times  of  oppression  like  these  (when  the 
children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord),  individ- 
ual men— the  Juiige.fi— arose,  who,  aroused  by 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  turned  back  the  hearts  of 
the  peoi)lo  to  their  Gad,  revived  in  them  the  re- 
membrance of  God  s  dealings  with  them  in  past 
times,  and  then  liroke  the  hostile  yoke  under 
which  they  were  suffering.  The  aim  of  the 
narrative  is  not  to  extol  these  men  as  the  heroes 
of  the  nation,  but  to  show  that  the  help  afford- 
ed was  the  result  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  These  ministers  of  the  theocracy  were 
called  Shophetim  (judges).  This  name  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
ofBee,  though  its  performance  is  asserted  in  the 
eases  of  Deborah,  Eli,  and  Samuel.  The  word 
has  a  wider  meaning,  and  represents  these  men 
as  advocates  of  those  Divine  claims  which  it  was 
their  (lart  to  maintain  and  restore.  The  office 
of  judge  was  neither  permanent  nor  hereditary, 
bnt  purely  personal.     Called  to  a  prominent  po- 


sition by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  they  acted 
with  energy  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual 
tribes  at  the  head  of  which  they  were  placed, 
but  exercised  no  abiding  influence  upon  tho 
nation,  which,  on  tho  contrary,  relai)sed  into 
its  former  course  when  its  burdens  were  light- 
ened or  when  the  judge  was  dead.     O. 

The  political  as  distinct  from  the  spiritnal 
character  of  the  deliverance  which  they  wrought, 
explains  how  God  oftentimes  gave  help  through 
men  whose  acts  and  spirituality  are  sometimes 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  yet,  for  all  that, 
they  were,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  notes, 
heroes  of  faith  (Heb.  11  :  32).  This,  first,  be- 
cause the  public  conduct  and  bearing  of  a  man 
must  manifestly  be  judged,  not  according  to  a 
standard  yet  far  beyond  view,  but  by  a  compar- 
ison with  the  men  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
standpoint  of  moral  knowledge  then  attained. 
In  truth,  "  the  Judges"  were  representative 
Israelites, — representatives  of  their  time  and  of 
the  condition  of  their  countrymen.  Hence  the 
reader  will  notice,  together  with  the  growing 
corruption  of  Israel,  a  decline  in  the  characters 
of  the  judges  from  Othniel  to  Samson.  And 
yet  as  it  was  needful  that  such  deliverers 
should  be  raised  up  if  Israel  was  not  to  perish, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
Divine  help  not  be  withheld,  even  although 
these  "  Judges"  were  only  representative  men 
of  their  own  period.  But  in  yet  another  and 
higher  sense  may  "  the  Judges"  be  designated 
as  heroes  of  faith.  For  however  they  differed, 
or  in  whatever  respect  they  fell  short  of  the 
absolute  standard,  all  they  did  was  undertaken 
and  carried  on  in  faith,  —faith  in  Jehovah  as 
the  God  of  Israel,  in  his  help  in  the  past  and  in 
his  direct  presence  with  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
future  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  It  was 
this  faith  which  distinguished  them  from  their 
contemporaries  who  had  spiritually  intermin- 
gled with  the  nations  and  the  gods  around  them. 

A.  E. Their  faith  was  limited,  and  acted  but 

imperfectly  on  their  moral  nature  ;  but  it  was 
true  faith  in  tho  judgment  of  the  Ei)istlo  to  tho 
Hebrews.  Their  work  was  rough  and  bloody, 
and  they  were  rough  tools,  as  such  work  need 
ed  ;  but  it  was  God's  work,  and  he  had  made 
them  for  his  instruments,  in  tho  judgment  of 
the  Book  of  Judges.  If  we  try  to  understand 
tlie  reasons  for  such  judgments,  we  may  learn 
some  useful  lessons.     .\.  11. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  great  religions  de- 
clension of  Israel  during  the  period  of  tho 
Judges  we  may  name,  the  example  and  social 
influence  of  the  cultured,  wealthy,  and  power- 
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ful  Canaanites  left  in  the  land,  or  residing  close 
upon  its  confines.  Something  may,  perhaps, 
be  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  prodigious  evils  of  idolatry.  An- 
other cause  was,  "fulness  of  bread;"  the 
growth  and  development  of  self-indulgence — 
perhaps  we  may  saj',  comparative  luxury.  This 
was  foreseen  and  declared  by  Moses  in  his  pro- 
phetic song  (De.  32  :  13-18)  ;  in  the  words, 
"  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  Then  he  for- 
sook God  lolio  made  him."  Furthermore,  it  is 
(juite  apparent  that  both  politically  and  relig- 
iously the  mutual  relation  of  the  tribes  to  each 
other  was  far  too  loose  for  the  best  results. 
While  the  tribal  feeling  was  strong,  the  national 
feeling  was  feeble,  and  greatly  needed  concen- 
tration. All  through  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
it  was  only  under  s.ome  powerful  impulses  that 
the  whole  national  force  could  be  brought  to 
bear  against  any  foreign  enemy.     H.  C. 

1  -7.  The  history  of  the  Judges  is  prefaced  by 
Rome  account  of  the  efiforts  of  the  several  tribes 
to  drive  out  the  heathen  nations  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.  In  these  efforts  Judah  took  the 
lead,  by  the  direction  of  God's  oracle,  and  in 
association  with  Simeon.  These  two  tribes 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  in  Bezek,  and  took  prisoner  Adoni- 
bezek,  one  of  those  tj'rants  who  have  become 
famous  for  some  special  cruelty  to  their  cap- 
tives. He  had  cut  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes 
of  seventy  kings,  and  amused  himself  with  their 
attempts  to  pick  up  the  food  that  fell  from  his 
table  ;  and  now,  himself  thus  mutilated,  he  con- 
fessed that  God  had  requited  him  justly.  P.  S. 
To  have  imitated  his  crueltj",  as  a  mere  in- 
sult of  the  victors  over  the  vanquished,  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  God 
of  love.  But  to  make  him  an  example  of  God's 
retribution  of  sin  in  kind,  wasonly  a  vindication 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  justice. 
Maimed  of  his  limbs,  his  own  sin  in  maiming 
seventy  others  was  brought  to  his  remembrance  ; 
and  he  was  led  to  confess,  "  As  I  have  done,  so 

God  hath  requited  me."     A.  R.  F. He  takes 

It  in  the  sense  of  retribution.  Hence  he  tacitly 
recognizes  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which 
had  fallen  upon  him.  It  is  a  righteous  and  Di- 
vine requital,     llas'intjs. 

IS-36.  The  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave 
the  Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  Wherever  strength  of 
arm  and  fleetness  of  foot  availed,  there  those 
hardy  warriors  easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the 
plains,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Ca- 
naanites and  Philistines  had  space  to  manc:euvre, 
that  they  failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines. 


"  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  neither  could  Manas.seh  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean  nor  Megiddo,"  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  "  nor  could  Ephraim  drive 
out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer,"  on  the 
maritime  plain  near  Ramleh,  "  nor  could  Asher 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,"  "  and  the 
Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the 
moiintain,  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to 
come  down  into  the  valley."  Thus  in  this  case 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  conquest  were  re- 
versed—the conquerors  took  the  hills,  the  con- 
quered kept  the  plains.  To  a  people  so  exclu- 
sive as  the  Jews  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
satisfaction  in  the  elevation  and  inaccessibility 
of  their  highland  regions.  This  is  evident  in 
every  page  of  their  literature,  which  is  tinged 
throughout  with  a  highland  coloring.  The 
"  mountains"  were  to  "  bring  peace,"  the  "  lit- 
tle hills,  justice  to  the  people  :"  when  plenty 
came,  the  corn  was  to  flourish  on  the  "  top  of 
the  mountains."  In  like  manner  the  moun- 
tains were  to  be  joyful  before  Jehovah  when  He 
came  to  judge  His  i)eople.  What  gave  its  keen- 
est stiug  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  was  the 
consideration  that  the  "mountains  of  Israel," 
the  "  ancient  high  jilaces,"  were  become  a  "  prey 
and  a  derision  ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  most  joyful  circumstances  of  the  restora- 
tion is,  that  the  mountains  "  shall  yield  their 
fruit  as  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  old 
estates."  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  heath- 
ens that  in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the 
"  God  of  the  mountains,"  and  they  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact  by  fighting,  when 
possible,  in  the  lowlands.     P.  S. 

God  is  with  His  Church  as  He  was  with 
Judah.  The  Church  has  a  divine  commission 
to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ,  just  as  the 
Lsraelites  had  a  commission  from  God  to  possess 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  power  of  the  Church 
is  divine,  but  it  is  also  human.  What  man  can 
do,  he  must  do.  If  our  part— man's  part  in  the 
work  or  warfare  of  the  Church,  is  properly  exe- 
cuted, God's  part  will  never  fail.  But,  as  the 
terror  of  the  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy  para- 
lyzed the  strength  of  Judah,  so  that  the  human 
part  being  wanting  the  victory  was  lost  ;  so  in 
the  Church,  if  any  cause  supervenes  to  weaken 
or  render  ineffective  the  strength  which  God  ex- 
pects us  to  put  forth,  He  will  not  depart  from 
His  plan  or  interpose  to  save  us  from  the  results 
of  our  own  weakness,  or  to  hide  us  from  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  world.      W.  M.  Paxlon. 

27,  28.  The  world  will  not  yield  an  inch  to 
the  man  who  is  not  resolute  and  courageous  for 
God  :  nay,  it  will  push  him  back,  step  by  step. 
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from  the  ground  which  he  had  gained  :  for  ono 
compromise  entails  a  second,  uud  that  a  third, 
and  so  ou,  as  MauasseU  lost  town  after  town. 
Attempt  in  faith  great  things  for  God,  and  then 
yoB  may  confidently  expect  great  things  from 
God.  But  if,  forgetful  of  the  honor  of  God 
■whom  you  represent,  you  compromise  religious 
principle,  condoning  the  world's  enmity  to  God 
in  consideration  of  the  earthly  gain  to  the 
church,  as  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Zehulun  and 
jXnphldli  contented  themselves  with  levying 
tribute  from  the  Canaanites,  your  graces 
will  languish,  j-our  lusts  will  revive,  and  the 
prince  of  this  world  will  regain  his  hold. 
A.  R.  F. 

These  tribes  could  not  or  would  not  drive  the 
Canaanites  out,  but  they  would  make  them 
tributaries.  So  the  weak  in  faith  compromise 
in  respect  to  their  Christian  duties.  They  do 
not  yield  a  liolJ,  whole-hearted  obedience  at  any 
cost,  but  they  will  go  half-way,  and  stop.  They 
will  curb  the  flesh,  but  not  crucify  it  ;  they  will 
follow  Christ's  directions  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then,  like  the  young  ruler,  go  away  sorrow- 
ful. And  this  want  of  thoroughness  is  as  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  Christian's  walk 
with  God  as  was  the  compromise  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  their  enjoj-ment  of  the  promised  land. 
The  sins  which  they  spare,  the  affections  with 
which  they  compromise,  the  habits  which  they 
will  not  utterly  break  off,  and  the  unfinished 
•victories  at  which  they  stop  short  are  continu- 
ally marring  their  peace,  and  even  threatening 
their  hold  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
Church  of  God  :  one  of  compromise  instead  of 
mastery,  of  hollow  truce  instead  of  decisive  vic- 
tory.    A.  C.  H. 

The  Angel  at  Bocliim. 

2:1.  The  tribes  were  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  heathenism.  In  mauy  parts, 
Israelites  and  heathens  dwelt  together,  the  vary- 
ing proportions  among  them  being  indicated  by 
Buch  expressions  as  that  the  "  Canaanites  dsvelt 
among"  the  Israelites,  or  else  the  reverse.  Is- 
rael was  settling  down  in  this  state,  when  their 
false  rest  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  appear- 
ance among  them  of"  the  .\ngcl  of  Jehovah." 
No  Divine  manifestation  had  been  vouchsafed 
them  since  the  Captain  of  Jehovah's  host  had 
stood  before  Joshua  in  the  camp  at  Gilgal.  And 
now,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  period,  and 
that  one  of  spiritual  decay.  He  "  came"  from 
Gilgal  to  Hochim,  not  to  announce  the  miracu- 
lous fall  of  a  Jericho  before  the  ark  of  Jehovah, 
bat  the  continuance  of  the  heathen  power  near 


them  in  judgment  upon  their  nnfaithfulness  and 
disobedience.     A.  E. 

The  Angel  of  the  covenant  ;  the  same  that  ap- 
peared to  Joshua  as  uipiain  of  the  hosts  of  the 
L'/rJ,  who  was  Christ  himself.  Wtio  but  God 
and  Christ  could  say,  /  made  you  to  yo  xip  out  of 
Rjypt  J  Joshua  had  lately  admonished  them  to 
take  heed  of  entangling  themselves  with  the 
Canaanites,  but  they  regarded  not  the  words  of 
a  dying  man  ;  the  same  warning  therefore  is 
here  brought  them  by  the  living  (Jod  himself, 
the  Son  of  God  appearing  as  an  angel.  If  they 
slight  his  servants,   surely  they  will  reverence 

his  Son.     H. .\s  to  the  circumstance  of  his 

being  said  to  "  come  up"  from  Gilgal,  which  is 
supposed  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
it  rather  confirms  it  ;  for  it  was  in  Gilgal,  near 
to  Jericho,  that  this  same  Divine  person  had  ap- 
peared to  Joshua  as  an  armed  warrior.  Besides, 
at  Gilgal  the  people  had  renewed  the  ordinance 
of  circumci.sion  and  the  passover,  in  which  they 
had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  afresh,  and 
engaged  to  serve  him  as  his  redeemed  people. 
In  coming  therefore  as  from  Gilgal,  the  .\ngcl 
njibraided  them  with  their  base  ingratitude  and 
reminded  them  of  their  solemn  engagements. 
Bixsh. 

3.  "  I'ou  will  not  drive  them  out,"  says  God, 
"  and  therefore  /will  not  ;"  thus  their  sin  was 
made  their  punishment.  Thus  they  who  in- 
dulge their  lusts  and  corruptions,  which  they 
should  mortify,  forfeit  the  grace  of  God,  and  it 
is  justly  withdrawn  from  them.  If  we  will  not 
resist  the  devil,  we  cannot  expect  that  God 
should  tread  him  under  our  feet.  Those  that 
approach  sin  are  justly  left  to  themselves  to  fall 
into  sin,  and  to  perish  in  it.  God  often  makes 
men's  sin  their  punishment. 

4.  The  persons  to  whom  this  sermon  was 
preached  were  all  the  citililreii  of  Israel.  A  great 
congregation  for  a  great  preacher  !  The  place 
is  called  Bochim,  because  it  gained  that  name 
upon  this  occa.sion.  All  Israel  need  the  reproof 
and  warning  here  given,  and  therefore  it  is 
spoken  to  them  all.     H. 

5.  Tliej'  §iicriflccd  tlioro  unto  the 
Lord.  They  had  recourse  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  for  the  remission  of  their  sin. 
Though  their  weeping  was  verj' general  and  very 
bitter,  .so  much  so  as  to  give  a  name  to  the  place, 
yet  they  did  not  hope  to  pacify  their  offended 
God  with  tears.  They  knew  that  an  atonement 
was  necessary,  and  they  therefore  sought  him 

in  his  appointed  way.     Bush. The  result  was 

but  transitory.  The  people  wept  and  sacrificed 
unto  the  Lord.  But  no  amendment  ensued. 
Most  true  picture  of  the  reception  of  the  Word 
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of  God  in  after-time.  It  is  sensational  or  emo- 
tional religion  against  which  Bochim  is  our  warn- 
ing. There  are  two  principal  elements  of  this 
fruitless  sorrow.  The  first  is  want  of  depth  of 
soul.  The  second  is  th-j  "  after  revolt  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  supernatural."  Godly 
sorrow  issues  in  a  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of,  in  that  thorough  turning  of  the  life  to  God's 
service,  from  which  there  is  never  a  turning 
back  to  the  way  of  evil  again.     Bp.  Woodford. 

II,  And  (hechildren  of  Israeldid  eviliiiihe  sight 
of  the  LoKD,  a  phrase  used  seven  times  in  Judges, 
to  describe  the  seven  apostasies  of  Israel  to 
idolatry,  which  is  the  chief  "  evil,"  followed  by 
the  seven  servitudes  under  Chnshan  Risha- 
thaim,  Eglon,  Jabin,  Midian,  Abimelech,  Am- 
mon,  the  Philistines.  The  opposite  phrase  is 
to  "  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."     A.  E.  F. 

1 1-23.  This  story  has  four  chapters,  repeat- 
ed with  dreary  monotony  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  :  Belapseinto  idolatry,  retribution,  re- 
spite and  deliverance,  and  brief  return  to  God. 
This  miserable  repetition  of  the  same  weary 
round  of  sin,  punishment,  respite,  and  renewed 
sin,  sets  in  a  strong  light  the  two  great  wonders 
of  man's  obstinate  persistency  in  unfaithfulness 
and  sin,  and  of  God's  unwearied  persistency  in 
discipline  and  patient  forgiveness.  We  can 
weary  out  all  forbearance  but  his,  which  is  end- 
less. We  weary  him  indeed,  but  we  do  not 
weary  him  out,  with  our  iniquities.  Man's  sin 
stretches  far  ;  but  God's  patient  love  overlaps 
it.  It  lasts  long  ;  but  God's  love  is  eternal.  It 
resists  miracles  of  chastisement  and  love  ;  but 
he  does  not  cease  his  use  of  the  rod  and  the 
staff.  We  can  tire  out  all  other  forbearance,  but 
not  his.  And  however  old  and  obstinate  our 
rebellion,  he  waits  topardon,  and  smites  but  to 
heal.     A.  M. 

It  is  difficult  for  |is  fairly  to  judge  the  im- 
mense strain  required  of  the  Israelites  for  re- 
sistance to  the  temptations  of  idolatry.  The 
conception  of  one  sole  God  was  too  high  to  be 
easily  retained.  A  shrine  without  a  deity  seemed 
bare  and  empty.  The  law  stringently  bridled 
passions  which  the  hideous  worship  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  stimulated.  No  wonder  that,  when 
the  first  generation  of  the  conquerors  had  passed 
away,  their  successors  lapsed  into  the  universal 
polytheism,  with  its  attendant  idolatry  and  im- 
morality. Instead  of  thinking  of  the  Israelites 
as  monsters  of  ingratitude  and  backsliding,  we 
come  nearer  the  truth,  and  make  a  better  use  of 
the  history,  when  wo  see  in  it  a  mirror  which 
shows  us  our  own  image.  The  strong  earth- 
ward pull  is  ever  acting  on  ns,  and,  unless  God 
kold  us  np,  wo  too  shall  slide  downward.     Idol- 


atry and  worldliness  are  persistent  ;  for  they 
are  natural.  Firm  adherence  to  God  is  less 
common,  because  it  goes  against  the  strong 
forces,  within  and  without,  which  bind  us  to 
earth.  A.  M. The  first  of  the  Command- 
ments is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  obey. 
The  dependence  of  the  human  mind  on  outward 
symbols,  and  then  its  tendency  to  identify  the 
symbols  with  the  conceptions  they  represent — 
these  are  the  roots  of  all  idolatry.  The  courso 
of  thought,  in  our  own  day,  even  among  highly 
civilized  and  enlightened  men,  may  well  remind 
us  how  easy  and  how  natural  it  is  to  lap.se  into 
systems  of  belief,  which  in  their  fundamental 
character  are  essentially  creature -worship.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing how  spiritual  truth  once  known  could  ever  be 
lost,  all  observation  and  experience  prove  that  it 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  maintain  with 
even  tolerable  purity  any  high  standard  of  faith. 
A  thousand  tendencies,  from  within  and  with- 
out, are  perpetually  at  work  to  undermine  or  to 
transform  it.  And  the  awful  correlations  of 
human  thought  render  it  not  onl}'  probable  but 
inevitable  that  the  first  departures  from  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  truth  must  end  in  wider 
and  wider  divergence  from  it.  The  infinite 
subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  imagination  will,  when 
it  is  ignorant  and  corrupt,  amply  itecount  for 
the  origin  and  growth  of  even  the  most  degraded 
superstitions.     Arrjyle. 

14.  The  terrible  phrase,  which  recurs  so  often 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  book,  "  The 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel, " 
is  no  sign  of  a  lower  conception  of  God  than  the 
Gospel  brings.  Wrath  is  an  integral  part  of 
love,  when  the  lover  is  perfect  righteousness  and 
the  loved  are  sinful.  The  most  terrible  anger  is 
the  anger  of  perfect  gentleness,  as  expressed  in 
that  solemn  paradox  of  the  apostle  of  love,  when 
bespeaks  of  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. "  God 
was  angry  with  Israel  because  he  loved  them, 
and  desired  their  love,  for  their  own  good.  The 
fact  of  his  choice  of  the  nation  tor  his  own  and 
the  intensit}'  of  his  love  were  shown  no  less  by 
the  swift  certainty  with  which  suffering  dogged 
sin,  than  by  the  blessings  which  crowned  obedi- 
ence The  account  t  hat  follows  ascribes  all  their 
miseries  to  God's  direct  act.  He  "  delivered  " 
them  over,  or,  as  the  next  clause  says  still  more 
strongly,  "sold"  them  to  plunderers,  who 
stripped  them  bare.  Their  defeats  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  having  thus  ceased  to  regard  them  as 
his.  But  though  he  had  "  sold  "  them,  he  had 
not  done  with  them  ;  for  it  was  not  only  the 
foeman's  hand  that  struck  them,  but  God's 
"hand  was  against  them,"  and  its  grip  crushed 
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them.  His  jadgmonts  were  uot  occasional,  but 
continuous,  ami  wont  with  tUi;in  wliitbersoever 
tUey  went.  Everytliiny  went  wrong  with  thorn  ; 
there  were  nu  fleams  breaking  the  black  thun- 
der-cloiid.  And  the  miHery  was  the  more  miser- 
able and  awful  because  it  had  all  boon  foretold, 
and  in  it  God  was  but  doing  "  as  he  had  said  " 
and  sworn.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  tho  all- 
witheriag  effect  of  Ood's  anger,  —a  picture  which 
is  repented  iu  inmost  verity  in  many  an  out- 
wardly prosperous  life  to-day.     A.  JI. 

15.  .^iid  lliey  were  sure  diNtresseii. 
Nevertholos4,  the.se  grievous  intliotions  were 
with  a  merciful  design.  They  were  not  merely 
deserved  punishments,  they  were  fatherly  chas- 
tisements. The  severity  was  that  of  love,  which 
laid  upon  them  more  than  they  could  endure, 
and  brought  them  into  straits  from  which  they 
could  not  extricate  themselvo.s,  for  tho  very  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  back  to  him.     W.  H.  G. 

16.  The  l.<i>rd  raided  up  ju(ls;es.  God 
raised  up  judges  and  kings  and  prophets,  to  de- 
liver, to  instruct,  and  to  govern  his  people  ;  and 
he  gave  them  such  aids  of  valor,  prudence, 
knowledge,  and  such  a  degree  of  succe.ss  as 
were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  they  were  nec- 
e.53avily  to  answer  ;  but  he  did  not  make  them 
infallible  or  incapable  of  sinuing  ;  the  judges 
often  fell 'into  errors  and  crimes;  Samson 
abused  his  supernatural  strength  ;  as  in  nfter- 
tiiuos  David's  piety  and  virtue  were  overpowered 
by  criminal  desire  aoriuiring  an  undue  asceud- 
eucy  ;  and  Solomjn,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
traordinary wisdom,  was  corrupted  by  sensuality 
and  fell  into  idolatry.  But  this  does  not  render 
it  at  all  incredible  that  they  were  actually  em- 
ployed by  Gjd  to  effect  his  purpaso.s,  and  were 
on  particular  ojcasions  assisted  with  extraor- 
dinary aid.      Graue.i. In  the  days  of  the  great 

est  degeneracy  and  distress  of  the  church,  there 
shall  be  some  whom  (J, id  will  either  ri/i/  or  ni'ike 
fit  to  redress  its  grievances  and  set  things  to 
rights.  God  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  sea- 
Houable  rising  up  of  useful  men  for  public  ser- 
vice. He  endues  men  with  wisdom  and  courage, 
gives  them  hearts  to  act  and  venture.  All  that 
are  in  any  way  the  blessingi  of  their  country 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  gifts  of  God  Whom 
(i.iil  calls,  he  will  own  and  give  them  his  pres- 
ence ;  whom  he  raises  up,  he  will  be  wiih.     H. 

1^.  It  reiteiiicd  .leliovali  l»evau«c 
of  llirir  gr<»aiiiti^.  (to<1  has  a  tender  pity 
for  his  suffering  people,  even  when  their  suffer- 
ing is  the  direct  consequence  of  their  own  dis- 
obedience. He  used  alternately  measures  of 
severity  and  of  kindness,  that  thus  he  might  re- 
call Israel  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  attach 


!  them  to  his  service.  W.  H.  G.  —  This  strong 
metaphorical  ascription  to  him  of  human  emo- 
tion simply  implies  that  his  action,  which  of 
necessity  is  tho  expression  of  his  will,  was 
changed.  The  will  of  the  moment  before  had 
been  to  punish  ;  the  will  of  the  next  moment 
was  to  deliver,  because  their"  groaning"  show- 
ed that  the  punishment  had  done  its  work.  But 
the  two  wills  were  one  in  ultimate  puri)ose,  and 
the  two  sets  of  acts  were  ecjually  and  harmo- 
niously parts  of  one  design.      A.  M. 

19-'.2>t.  Tho  continuance  of  these  nations 
was  to  be  temporar}',  for  a  dennite  purpose  and 
in  mercy,  while  God  pledged  himself  to  aid  and 
give  complete  and  easy  success  to  his  people  in 
their  ultimate  work  of  expulsion.  But  now  the 
relation  was  completely  changed.  Israel  had 
"transgressed"  the  "covenant"  of  Jehovah. 
Hence  Jehovah  could  no  more  be  on  their  side, 
nor  fight  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
now  allow  these  nations  to  remain,  that 
"  through  them  "  he  might  "  prove  Israel  "  (verse 
22).  The  presence  of  the  Canaanites  in  the 
midst  of  Israel  became,  in  point  of  fact,  a  con- 
tinuous moral  and  spiritual  test  of  Israel  and  of 
their  religious  condition.  This  places  the  wars 
of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites  in  an  entirely  new 
and  spiritual  light.  It  shows  them  to  have  been 
the  test  and  the  measure  of  their  faithful  alle- 
giance to  Jehovah  and  his  service.  Nor  is  this 
other  le.sson  far  to  seek  :  that  the  promises  of 
God  and  our  own  success  are  not  bound  to  any 
mere  outward  performance  even  of  what  is  duty, 
but  are  connected  with  that  inward  and  spirit- 
ual obedience  and  allegiance  which  are  the  out- 
come of  real  heart  service  to  God.     A.  E. 

Israel  had  broken  the  covenant  ;  God  would  not 
keep  his  promise.  That  involves  a  great  princi- 
ple as  to  all  God's  promises, — that  they  are  all 
conditional,  and  voidable  by  men's  failure  to 
fulfil  their  conditions.  Observe,  too,  that  the 
punishment  is  the  retention  of  the  occasions  of 
the  sin.  Is  not  that,  too,  a  law  of  the  Divine 
procedure  today?  Whips  to  scourge  us  are 
made  of  our  pleasant  vices.  Sin  is  tho  punish- 
ment of  sin.  If  we  yield  to  some  temptation, 
part  of  the  avenging  retribution  is  that  the 
temjitation  abides  liy  us,  and  has  po%ver  over  us. 
The  Canaanites  whom  we  have  allowed  to  lend 
us  astray  will  stay  beside  us  when  their  power 
to  seduce  us  is  done,  and  will  pull  off  their 
masks  and  show  themselves  for  what  they  are, 
our  spoilers  and  foes.     A.  M. 

3:  1-4.  Canaan,  though  csnqnered,  was  only 
partially  subdued.  Their  armies  had  been  de- 
feated in  battle,  pursued,  scattered,  broken,  and 
most  of  their  strong  cities  captured  and  more  or 
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less   thoroughly   destroyed  ;  yet  still  they   re-     these  tribes  of  Philistia  and  Canaan  to  remain 


mained  in  very  considerable  force  in  the  coun- 
try, holJIng  some  of  their  strong  points  of  de- 


in  sufficient  strength  to  prove  Isiad.  to  try  them 
uud  scourge  them  back  from  their  iijjostasies. 


fence.     Especiiilly  along  the  western  border  of  j  This   is  the  reason  which   the  Lord  himself  as- 


Canaan,  "  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Zidoniaus,  the  Hivites  of  Mount 
Lebanon"  rem.iiued  in  great  strength.  It  was 
of  the  Lord  to  leave  some  of  their  old  eueimes 
on  the  soil  of  Canaan  in  strength.     God  suffered 


signs.  Hence  this  "  Book  of  Judges"  is  little 
else  than  an  alternation  from  prosperity  to  ad- 
versity, corresponding  to  the  moral  alternations 
of  the  people  from  obedience  and  penitence  for 
their  sin  to  transgression  and  apostasy.     H.  C. 


Section  220. 

MICAH,  HIS  HOUSE  OF  GOD  AND  HIS  PRIEST.  MIGRATION  OF  DANITES.  THEIE 
THEFT  OF  MICAH' S  GODS  AND  PRIEST.  THEIR  CONQUEST  AND  SETTLE- 
MENT  IN   LAISH,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   IDOLATRY. 

Judges  17  :  1-13  ;   18  :  1-31. 

17  1,  2  And  there  was  a  man  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  whose  name  wag  Micah.  And 
he  said  unto  his  mother,  The  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  that  were  taken  from  thee,  abuit 
■which  thou  didst  utter  a  curse,  and  didst  also  speak  it  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver  is  wilh 

3  nie  ;  I  took  it.  And  his  mother  said.  Blessed  be  my  son  of  the  Lokd.  And  he  restored  the 
eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  to  his  mother,  and  his  mother  said,  I  verily  dedicate  the  silver 
unto  the  Loan  from   my  hand  for   my  son,  to  make   a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  :  now 

4  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee.  And  when  he  restored  the  money  unto  his  mother,  his 
mother  took  two  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  founder,  who  made  thereof  a 

5  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  :  and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.  And  the  man  Micah 
had  an  house  of  gods,  and  he  made  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons, 

6  who  became  his  priest.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  :  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  ej'es. 

7  .\nd  there  was   a  young  man  out  of   Beth-lehem  judah,  of   the  family  of  Judah,  who  was  a 

8  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there.  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city,  out  of  Both-lehem- 
jiidah,  to  sojourn  where  he  could  find  a  place  :  and  he  came  to  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  to 

9  the  house  of  Micah,  as  he  journeyed.  And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn  where  I  may  find  a 

10  place.     And  Micah  said  unto  him.  Dwell  with  me,  and  be  unto  me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I 
will  give  thee  ten  pieces  of  silver  by  the  year,  and  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.     So  the 

11  Levite  went  in.     And  the  Levito  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man  ;  and  the  young  man  was 

12  unto  him  as  one  of  his  sons.      And  Micah  consecrated  the  Levite,  and  the  young  man  became 

13  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.     Then  said  Micah,  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will 
do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest. 

I§  1  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  :  and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  the  Danites 
sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in  ;  for  unto  that  day  (/leir  inheritance  had  not  fallen  unto 
2  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  the  children  of  Dan  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from 
their  whole  number,  men  of  valor,  from  Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  to 
search  it  ;  and  they  said  unto  them.  Go,  search  the  land  :  and  they  came  to  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  unto  the  house  of  Micah,  and  lodged  there. 

Verses  3-15  The.se  five  men  talk  with  the  Levite.  go  on  to  Laish,  and  return  with  favorable  report. 
Whereupon  sLt  hundred  Danites  start  on  their  raid,  but  stop  at  the  sugyestion  of  the  five  spies  at  Micah' s 
house. 

16  And   the  six  hundred   men   girt  with  their  weapons  of  war,  who  were   of  the  children  of 

17  Dan,  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate.     And  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went 
up,  and  came  in  thither,  and  took  the  graven  image,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
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molten  image  :  and  the  priest  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the  six  hundred  men  girt 
18  with  weapons  o£  war.  And  when  these  went  into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  the  graven 
image,  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  imaye,  the  priest  said  unto  them.  What 
do  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth,  and  go 
with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest  :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  priest  unto  the  house  of 
one  man,  or  to  be  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel  ?  And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad, 
and  he  took  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the 

21  people.     So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones  and  the  cattle  and  the  goods 

22  before  them.      When  they  were  a  good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah,  the  men  that  were  in  the 

23  houses  near  to  Micah' s  house  were  gathered  together,  and  overtook  the  children  of  Dan.  And 
they  cried  unto  the  children  of  Dan.     And  they  tiirned  their  faces,  and  said  unto  Micah,  What 

24  aileth  thee,  that  thou  comest  with  such  a  company  ?  And  he  said,  Ye  have  taken  away  my 
gods  which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  are  gone  asvay,  and  what  have  I  more?  and  how  then 

25  say  ye  unto  me.  What  aileth  thee  ?  And  the  children  of  Dan  said  unto  him,  Let  not  thy  voice 
be  heard  among  us,  lest  angry  fellows  fall  upon  you,  and  thou  lose  thy  life,  with  the  lives  of 

2G  thy  household.     And  the  children  of  Dan  went  their  way  :  and  when  Micah  saw  that  they 

27  were  too  strong  for  him,  he  turned  and  went  back  unto  his  house.  And  they  took  that  which 
Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which  he  had,  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  quiet  and 

28  secure,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire.  And 
there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  was  far  from  Zidon,  and  they  had  no  dealings  with  any  man  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  Bethrehob.     And  they.built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

29  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  was  born 

30  unto  Israel  :  howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.  And  the  children  of  Dan  set 
up  for  themselves  the  graven  image  :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  he 
and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land. 

31  So  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven  image  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God 
was  in  Shiloh. 


Chapters  17-21  relate  events  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Joshua's  death,  and  antecedent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Judges.  As  no  judge  is  men- 
tioned in  them,  these  narratives  were  placed  at 

the  end  of  the  book.     C.  G.  B. They  are  a 

sort  of  appendix  to  the  book,  disconnected  from 
the  thread  of  its  national  history.  All  the  other 
historic  incidentswere  nationalintheircharacter 
— successive  chapters  of  national  history.  But 
these  five  concluding  chapters  are  not  primarily 
national,  but  rather  are  fragments  of  family 
history.  It  is  generally  held  that  their  chrono- 
logical place  is  quite  early  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
even  before  the  Judgeship  of  Othniel  (3  :  9-11). 
It  is  every  way  probable  that  this  migration  of 
a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  extreme  north 
of  Palestine  occurred  soon  after  the  allotment 
of  the  tribes,  their  original  territory  being  found 
loo  limited.  In  the  second  of  these  narratives 
(20  :  28)  we  are  told  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  the  ark 
as  high  priest  in  those  days.  But  this  Phinehas 
was  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  (apparently)  in 
the  scenes  recorded  (Nu.  25),  i.e.,  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  His  father's  death  is  noticed 
in  close  connection  with  the  death  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  24  :  33),  showing  that  he  came  into  the 
high  priesthood  at  least  as  early  as  Joshua's 
death.     The    transactions  of    these  last  three 


I  chapters  of  Judges  must,  therefore,  be  located 
in  time  very  early  among  the  events  of  this  book. 

I  H.  C. 

Cll.  17,  I§.  The  history  comprehended  in 
these  chapters  is  obviously  connected  with  ch. 
1  ;  34,  where  the  reasons  of  the  emigration  of  a 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  northern  quarter 

j  of  Canaan  are  stated.  "  The  Amorites  forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain  ;  for  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  val- 
ley." The  consequence  was,  they  sought  a  more 
enlarged  inheritance,  and  while  in  the  course 
of  possessing  themselves  of  this,  the  events  here 
related,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  idol- 
atry in  that  tribe,  occurred.     litish. 

The  story  of  Micah  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  irregularities  in  worship  sprung  up. 
Micah  was  a  young  Ephraimite  who  had  a  liking 
for  religious  ceremonies,  without  genuine  rev- 
erence for  God.  He  set  up  a  small  establish- 
ment in  his  own  house,  consisting  of  a  graven 

'  and  a  molten  image,  teraphim,  or  small  images, 
and  an  ephod  ;  and  first  consecrated  one  of  his 
sons  as  priest,  but  afterward  hired  a  Levite  for 
that  office.     Soon  after  heinj^  set  up.  this  estab- 

'  lishment  was  violently  seized  by  a  Danite  colony 
of  emigrants,   and  carried   to  their  city  in  the 

'  extreme  north  of  the  country.     It  remained  there 

!  for  a  long  time,  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  the  taber- 
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nacle-establishment  at  Shiloh.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  king  Jeroboam  afterward  set  up  one 
of  his  calves.  Among  the  northern  tribes  it  was 
productive  of  a  great  amount  of  evil.     W.  G.  B. 

Micah  was  evidently  a  devout  believer  in  Je- 
hovah. His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favor 
of  Jehovah  (17  :  13)  ;  the  formula  of  blessing 
used  by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the 
same  awful  name  (2,  10  :  C)  ;  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah, 
that  the  mode  which  he  adopts  of  honoring  Him 
is  to  make  a  molten  and  a  graven  image,  tera- 
phim,  or  images  of  domestic  gods,  and  to  set 
up  an  unauthorized  priesthood,  iirst  in  bis  own 
familj',  and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite  not 
of  the  priestly  line.  The  story  also  throws  a 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  Levites.  Hero  we 
have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a 
town  not  allotted  to  his  tiibe  ;  wandering  forth 
to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he  could  tind  a 
residence  ;  undertaking  the  charge  of  Micah 's 
idolchapel  ;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming 
the  first  priest  to  another  system  of  false  wor- 
ship. The  narrative  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  j^laced,  when 
"  there  was  no  king  in  I.srael,  and  every  man  did 
■what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  shows  how 
urgently  necessary  a  central  authority  had  be- 
come. A  body  of  six  hundred  men  completely 
armed,  besides  the  train  of  their  families  and 
cattle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the 
nation,  but  simply  for  their  private  ends.*  En- 
ti  rely  disregarding  the  rights  of  private  property, 
they  burst  in  wherever  they  please  along  their 
route,  and  plundering  the  valuables  and  carrying 
off  persons,  reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts 
and  threats.     Die.  B. 

4.  The  mother  of  Micah  seems  to  have  been 
in  her  way  a  devout  woman.  The  scraping  to- 
gether eleven  hundred  shekels  was  probably  not 
cfifected  without  considerable  effort  and  self- 
denial,  for  it  was  a  large  sum,  eleven  times  the 
yearly  wages  of  the  Levite.  She  meant  to  con- 
secrate it  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  She 
seems  too  to  have  been  a  good  mother,  for  she 
intended  this  consecration  to  be  for  her  son's 
benefit,  and  her  language  and  conduct  when  her 
son  confessed  his  guilt  were  pious  and  forgiv- 
ing Ahd  yet  we  find  her  disobeying  the  ex- 
press command  of  God,  and  making  a  graven 
and  a  molten  image  to  be  used  in  his  worship 
and  service.  In  like  manner  we  find  Micah  giv. 
ing  signs  of  a  tender  conscience  and  of  the  fear 
of  God  in  confessing  his  sin  when  adjured  ac- 
cording to  the  law  ;  we  find  him  anxious  for  the 


favor  of  God  and  looking  to  hira  to  do  him 
good  ;  we  find  him  liberal  and  large-hearted  in 
providing  at  his  own  expense  for  the  worship 
of  God  ;  and  yet  with  a  strange  inconsistency 
we  iind  him  doing  the  very  things  which  God's 
word  forbade  ;  setting  up  images  and  teraphim 
and  a  superstitious  ephod  in  a  "  house  of  God  " 
of  his  own  devising,  and  under  a  jiriest  of  his 
own  consecration.     A.  C.  H. 

5.  All  IIOUNC  of  go<I§.  The  Hebrew 
words  should  rather  be  translated,  "  a  house  of 
God  ;"  for  his  intention  was  to  make  at  his  own 
home  an  imitation  of  the  house  of  God  at  Shiloh  : 
still  it  is  not  improper  to  say  "  an  house  of 
gods,"  because  to  worship  God  by  images  was 
accounted  the  worsliipping  of  other  gods.  To 
increase  this  resemblance  to  the  true  divine  ser- 
vice, he  caused  priestly  garments  to  be  made, 
especially  an  ephod  like  that  which  the  high 
priest  wore,  and  teraphim  or  images,  by  means 
of  which  probably  he  thought  he  might  consult 
God  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons  to  be 
priest.     Bp.  Patrick. 

9-11.  This  degenerate  Levite  was  "  content 
to  dwell  with  the  man,"  though  his  office  was  a 
perpetual  insult  to  the  true  God,  whose  minis- 
ter he  was  bound  to  be.  His  only  concern  was 
to  secure  for  himself  a  transitory  home.  At 
best,  he  confesses,  he  comes  but  to  "  scijourn." 
"  The  ministry  is  the  best  calling,  but  the  worst 
trade  in  the  world."     A.  E.  F. 

la.  Consecrated  the  Levite.  He 
thought  that  having  a  Levite  in  the  house  with 
him  would  of  course  entitle  him  to  the  Divine 
favor.  Carnal  hearts  are  apt  to  build  too  much 
upon  their  external  privileges,  and  to  conclude 
that  God  will  certainly  do  them  good  because 
they  are  born  of  godly  parents,  dwell  in  pray- 
ing families,  are  linked  in  society  with  those 
that  are  very  good,  and  sit  under  a  lively  minis- 
try ;  whereas  all  this  is  but  like  having  a  Levite 
to  be  their  priest,  which  amounts  to  no  security 
at  all  that  God  will  do  them  good,  unless  they 
be  good  themselves  and  make   a   good   use  of 

these  advantages.     H. If  only  men  keep  clear 

of  crimes  against  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  societv,  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  sins  of  heart  and  life 
against  God's  holy  law  will  not  be  strictly 
judged  by  God.  As  for  the  Chri-stian  law  of 
loving,  whole-hearted  consecration  to  God,  and 
crucifixion  with  Christ  to  the  world,  many  men 
';  think  as  little  of  aiming  toward  such  a  standard 
as  would  a  heathen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
element  of  Judaism  largely  enters  into  the 
world's  religion,  in  its  adherence  to  particular 
I  forms.     A.  K.  F, 
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SECTION  220.     MIC  AH  DESPOILED  OF  QODS  AND  PRIEST. 


IS:  I.  The    tribe   of  tlie    DaniteH. 

Soiiiefiimiliosof  it,  to  tlio  number  of  six  huuilred 
uit'ii  of  wiir  witli  their  LoiiseUolils.  In  couse- 
<liicu<-eof  their  inilpiililo  remissness  in  expelling;  i 
the  old  inhabitants,  they  hist  the  advantages 
they  might  otherwise  have  gained  over  them, 
and  not  only  so,  but  as  appears  from  Josh. 
19  :  47,  a  part  of  their  territories  had  actually 
been  wrested  out  of  their  hands,  leaving  them 
80  straitened  for  room  that  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  was  induced  to  migrate  to  u  distant  section 
of  the  land  in  quest  of  ampler  accommodations. 
Bash. 

5.  Ask  counsel  of  Ood.  By  this  it  ai>- 
pears  that  they  were  us  ignorant  or  regardless  of 
true  religion  as  the  Levite  and  Micah,  in  think- 
ing that  God   would   answer  them  as  well  there 

as  at  his  own  tabernacle.      WtUs. Had  these 

Danites  possessed  the  spirit  of  true  Israelites, 
they  would  have  been  indignant  to  learn  that  a 
rival  sanctuary  to  that  of  Shiloh  had  been  set 
up,  and  that  a  renegade  Levite  had  sacrilegiously 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office. 
liush. 

I3~I9.  The  spies  of  Dan  had  been  courte- 
ously entertained  by  Micah  :  thus  they  reward- 
ed his  hospitality.  There  is  no  trusting  the 
honesty  of  idolaters  :  if  they  have  once  cast  off 
the  true  God,  w  bom  will  they  respect  ?  It  seems 
Levites  did  not  more  want  maintenance  than 
Israel  wanted  Levites  :  here  was  a  tribe  of  Israel 
without  a  spiritual  guide.  There  needed  small 
force  to  draw  this  Levite  to  change  his  charge  ; 
"  Hold  thy  ])eace,  and  come,  and  be  our  father 
and  priest."  Hero  is  no  patience,  but  joy  :  he 
that  was  won  with  ten  shekels  may  be  lost  with 
eleven  :  when  maintenance  and  honor  call  him, 
he  goes  undriven  ;  and  rather  steals  himself 
away,  than  is  stolen.     Jip.  Jt. 

i20.  The  priest's  iicurt  Avas  glad. 
Swayed  wholly  by  self-interest  and  unmindful 
of  the  claims  of  gratitude  and  of  truth,  he  for- 
sakes his  former  employer  merely  from  the 
motives  of  covetousuesa  and  ambition.  But 
who  can  bo  surprised  to  find  him  false  to  men 
who  has  been  convicted  of  the  grossest  perfidy 
toward  God  i     Bush. 

2'l.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  "  Might  against 
Right,"  and  suggests  that  the  religion  of  these 
men  was  not  embarrassed  with  ideas  about  rights 
of  property,  claims  of  justice,  or  bonds  of  so- 
ciol  compact.  Micah  is  stripped  of  both  his 
priest  and  his  gods  ;  expostulates  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  is  comi)elled  to  succumb  before  su- 
perior brute  force.  His  expostulation  is  in  piti- 
ful tone,  revealing  a  broken  hearted  man  :  "  Ve 
have  taken  away  my   gjds  which  I  made,  and 


the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away  ;  and  vchat 
have  I  more  ?  And  now  what  mean  ye  to  suy  unto 
me.  What  aileth  thee  T '  Hut  no  heart  was 
moved  to  pity  by  this  sad  wail.  It  is  plain  that 
his  religious  hopes  have  perished.  He  no  long- 
er "  knows  that  the  Lord  will  do  him  good." 
"Alas,"  ho  cries,  "what  have  I  more?"  He 
must  have  been  a  very  sincere  idolater.     H.  C. 

Micah's  own  words  confute  his  folly — ' '  My 
gods  which  I  made  :"  "  Those  '  carpenters' 
chips,'  as  Mrs.  Cotismore  called  them"  {Trapfi). 
How  coul.i  those  bo  gods  which  he  himself 
made,  after  having  turned  his  back  on  the  God 
who  made  him  ?  His  title  to  them,  as  having 
made  them,  was  undoubtedly  good  ;  but  what 
good  could  ho  c-xpect  from  such  gods  ?  Yet  ho 
cries,  "Ye  have  taken  them  away— and  what 

have  I  moref     A.  E.  F. That  creature  or 

object  which  we  place  onr  happiness  in,  which 
we  set  our  affections  inordinately  upon,  and 
which  we  can  by  no  means  find  in  our  hearts  to 
part  with,  of  which  we  say,  "  What  have  we 
more  ?"  ihit  we  make  an  idol  of.  That  is  put 
in  God's  place  and  is  a  usurper,  which  we  are 
concerned  about  as  if  our  life  and  comfort,  our 
hope  and  happiness  and  all,  were  bound  up  in 
it.     H. 

Henry  truly  says^"  Their  idolatry  began  in 
theft,  a  proper  prologue  for  such  an  opera 
[rather  trofiedy]  :  in  order  to  the  breaking  o£ 
the  second  commandment,  they  begin  with  the 
eighth,  and  take  their  neighbor's  goods,  to 
make  them  their  gods."  They  could  have  made 
as  good  gods  themselves  ;  but  superstition  had 
invested  Micah's  idols  with  a  false  halo,  so  that 
they  preferred  to  steal  his.  without  inquiring 
into  their  origin.  Holy  life  and  righteous 
Iiractico  never  really  grow  out  of  idolatry  :  its 
natural  and  necessary  fruits  are  selfishness  and 
corruption.  Practice  of  holiness,  purity,  and 
truth  can  only  flow  from  faith  in  the  holy, 
pure,  and  true  God,—  that  faith  working  by  love 
to  God  and  man.     A.  R.  F. 

27-;jl.  I  read  this  tragedy  with  feelings  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  True,  these  Phoe- 
nician dwellers  iu  Laish  were  every  way  ripe 
for  destruction.  Thei/  icei-e  tuzy,  dwelling  care- 
lessly, after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet 
and  secure.  They  hud  nothimj  to  do.  They  had 
no  business  with  any  one.  They  had  no  govern- 
ment  and  no  moral  character.  There  was  no  mag. 
istrate  in  the  land  that  might  put  them  to  shame 
in  anything.  They  deserve  little  commiseration, 
no  doubt,  but  then  these  Danites  were  thieves 
and  robbers,  "  bitter  and  angry  fellows,"  ready 
to  run  upon  and  murder  poor  Micah,  whom 
they  had  plundered  of  his  property.     They  were 
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also  traitors  to  their  religion  ami  the  God   of 
their  fathers.     Thompson. 

29.  Called  llie  name  of  the  city 
Dan.  To  be  n  witness  for  them  that  they  were 
Diinites  by  birth,  though  removed  to  so  groat  a 
distance  from  their  brethren.  As  this  tact  might 
possibly  in  after  times  be  called  in  question, 
they  would  make  the  very  name  of  their  place 
a  ground  on  which  to  establish  their  claim  to 
relationship.  It  was  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
extremUies  of  tho  promised  land.  The  extent  of 
the  IsraelitisU  territory  from  its  northern  to  its 
southern  border  was  generallj'  exj^ressed  by  the 
phrase,  "  From  Dan  to  Beersheba."*     Bush. 

The  mound  that  marks  the  site  of  Dan  (Laish), 
rising  in  the  centre  of  the  Huleh  plain,  is  now 
called  Tell  el  Kady  (the  hill  of  tho  judge),  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  old  name  Dan  (the 
judge).  The  mound  is  an  irregular  cup-shaped 
oval,  300  yards  long  and  250  yards  wide,  elevated 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  tho  plain  ; 
the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  ruins,  in  which 
the  plan  of  no  single  building  can  be  traced. 
Wilson. — ■ — Nature's  gifts  are  here  poured  forth 
in  lavish  profusion,  but  man  has  deserted  it. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely 
situation  than  this,  where  "  the  men  of  Laish 
dwelt  quiet  and  secure."      Tristram. 

30.  The  eliildren  of  Dan  set  up  tlic 
graven  image.  Thus  was  idolatry  first  pub- 
licly established  in  Israel.  It  began  in  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Dan,  from  which  it  gradually  spread 
like  an  evil  contagion,  and  though  checked  from 
time  to  time  by  pioui  rulers,  yet  it  eventually 
infected  nearly  the  whole  nation.  Having  had 
the  precedent  now  set,  Jeroboam  was  encouraged 
afterward  to  establish  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
one  of  his  golden  calves  at  this  very  place.   Bash. 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  iiiershoiin,  the 
§on  of  maiiasseh.  The  reading  in  the  Vul- 
gate, and  in  .some  ancient  Mss  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  is  the  "  son  of  Moses,"  instead  of  "  son 
of  Manasseh."  This  reading  is  confirmed  by 
the  Hebrew  text  itself,  which  has  MSH.,  which 
is  "  Moses,"  and  has  written  above  those  letters 
an  N.  which  would  make  it  read,  "  Manasseh." 
This  N  has  been  added  by  the  Masoretes,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  appear  that  any  of  the 
descendants  of  Moses  would  act  so  badly.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  sad  and  deep  importance  to  see  that 
the  grandson  of  the  marvellous  "  man  of  God  " 
should  be  a  leader  of  apostasy  so  soon  after  his 
grandfather  had  been  Gods  chosen  instrument 
to  give  Israel  a  pure  and  holy  law,  confirmed  by 
the  mo.st  .stupendous  miracles  that  men  ever  be- 
held.     Croshy. 

Until  tiieday  of  the  captivity.    Some 


have  endeavored  to  frame  an  argument  from  this 
passiige,  that  this  book  was  written  after  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  away  by  Salmaneser  ;  but  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  these  images  should 
have  been  sutl'ered  to  continue  so  long,  especial- 
ly through  the  reign  of  David.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  greatestreason  concluded  that  by  "  the 
captivity  of  the  land  "  is  meant  the  taking  of 
the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  carrying  o£ 
it  captive  into  the  temple  of  Dagon  (1  S. 
4  :  11).  This  is  confirmed  by  tho  next  verse, 
which  says  that  the  images  remained  during  the 
continuance  of  the  ark  and  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  ; 
which  continuance  ended  in  Eli's  time,  when 
the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  and  never 
after  carried  back  to  Shiloh.     Patrick. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  heathen  family 
without  a  god  in  the  household.  In  flight  or 
disaster  the  parents  and  the  gods  are  first  cared 
for.  But  the  trouble  with  very  many  profess- 
edly Christian  homes  is,  there  is  no  God  any- 
where about  them  from  garret  to  cellar.  They 
never  recognize  God  in  their  everyday  lives. 
No  thanks  are  rendered,  no  gratitude  expressed. 
The  children  are  not  taught  to  square  their  lives 
to  the  law  of  the  liord.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
conversation  that  indicates  that  God  has  any 
place  in  tho  house.  So  that  the  house  is  worse 
than  heathenish,  it  is  godless.  Children  are 
born  into  such  homes.  Their  physical  and  in- 
tellectual natures  are  cared  for,  but  their  spirit- 
ual faculties  are  allowed  to  shrivel  unto  death. 
Every  earnest  jiastor  will  certainly  respond 
that  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  a  godly 
church  is  godless  homes.  It  seems  amazing 
sometimes  how  blank  or  meagre  is  tho  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  children  of  professed  Chris- 
tians.    An. 

Every  attempt  to  substitute  costly  gifts,  or 
gorgeous  ceremonies,  or  showy  processions,  or 
lights,  or  music,  or  gestures,  or  anything  bodily 
and  sensuous,  for  the  ritual  of  repentance,  faith, 
fear,  love,  and  self-consecration  -consecration 
of  the  will  and  affections — to  the  service  of  AI- 
miglity  God  can  only  be  made  in  ignorance  of 
his  character  and  mind  as  revealed  to  us  in 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  as  truly  superstitious  as 
were  Micah's  images,  and  teraphim,  andephod, 
and  house  of  God.  Forms  which  tend  merely 
to  please  the  senses  are  worthless  ;  forms  which 
tend  to  soothe  the  conscience  of  the  impenitent, 
and  to  stifle  its  questionings  by  creating  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  performed  and  of  satisfaction  made 
to  God,  are  pernicious  ;  and  forms  which  so  fill 
the  thoughts  as  to  the  manner  of  performing 
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them  fts  to  leave  no  room  for  thoughts  of  God 
nre  injurii-s  rather  than  benefits  to  the  soul. 
Forms,  iigiiiu,  which  leave  the  soul  self-satisfied, 
which  convey  a  false  imjiressiou  of  God's  lavor 
and  grace  being  given  when  he  is  really  dis- 
pleased and  offended,  and  which  comfort  and 
encourage  those  who  ought  to  be  trembling  for 
fearof  God's  judgments,  are  manifestly  destruc- 
tive of  the  souls  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
purport  to  exist.  Superstitious  worship  is  com- 
I>atible  with  vice,  and  with  the  dominion  of  sin 
in  the  heart.  Superstition  has  no  tendency  to 
correct  the  principles  of  action,  or  to  purify  the 
thongUts  and  affections  of  the  inner  man.  The 
sequel  of  Micah's  history  supplies  a  notable  in- 
stance of  this.  The  Danites,  in  their  supersti- 
tious desire  to  possess  the  images  of  Micah's 
chapel,  and  the  religious  services  of  Micah's 
priest,  scrupled  not  to  break  the  commandments 


of  God  by  stealing,  and,  if  need  were,  by  com- 
mitting murder.  Superstition  is  no  check  upon 
the  passions,  and  no  bar  to  the  reckless  pursuit 
of  what  men  deem  to  be  their  interests  or  know 
to  be  their  desires.  There  is  no  gulf  between 
superstitious  worship  and  immoral  conduct. 
The  man  who  mistakes  the  aspect  of  God  toward 
superstitious  vanities  is  prone  to  mistake  also 
his  aspect  toward  moral  disorder  and  sin.  But 
he  who  really  enters  into  the  tabernacle  of  God, 
and  communes  with  God  in  spirit,  comes  forth 
with  his  faceshining  with  inward  righteousness, 
the  redeclionof  God's  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  life  is  a  continuation  of  his  pray- 
ers, his  praise  culminates  in  good  works.  In 
the  interests  of  moral  goodness,  as  well  as  for 
the  honor  of  God,  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  the  worship  of  (he  Almighty  be  free  from 
superstition.     A.  C.  H. 


Section  221. 

THE  CEI^^E  AT  GIBE  AH  OF  BENJAMIN.  THE  LEVITE'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  TRIBES. 
G.\THERING  OF  TRIBES  IX  A  GENER.iL  COURT.  HEARING  OF  THE  CASE, 
AND  SUMMONS  TO  EENJAAIIN  TO  DELIVER  UP  THE  MURDERERS.  A  SCORN- 
FUL ANSWER,  FOLLOWED  BY  SERIES  OF  CONFLICTS  WITH  BENJAMIN.  THE 
TRIBE  EXTERMINATED,  EXCEPT  SIX  HUNDRED  MEN.  MEASURES  TO  SECURE 
WIVES  FOR   THIS   REMNANT. 

Judges  19  :  1-30  ;   20  :  1-48  ;    21  :  1-25. 


[The  story  is  fully  narrated  in  the  comment.] 
The  second  episode  recorded  in  chs.  19-21 
appears,  from  20  :  28,  to  have  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  which  is 
also  in  the  second  generation  after  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  natural  inference  is  that  both  these 
events  recorded  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
book  are  to  be  referred  in  point  of  time  to  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  portion.  They  show 
us  very  plainly  that  after  the  death  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  there  was  a  great  relapse  in  the  moral  life 
of  the  nation.  S.  L. They  illustrate  the  law- 
lessness and  confusion  which  ensued  in  a  time 
when  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  No  part  of  the  Bible  forms  such 
painful  readingas  this.     Idolatry,  impurity,  and 

cruelty  mark  the  period.     D.  F. The  decline 

of  the  national  faith,  and  the  dissolution  of 
manners,  were  tearfully  exemplified  in  certain 
other  transactions  which  occurred  before  the 
lime  of  the  Judges.  The  crime  of  Benjamin 
was  of  a  more  cruel  nature,  and  as  directly  op- 


posite to  the  principles  of  the  moral  law  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  national  union.  It  led  ti  a 
bloody  civil  war,  and  almost  to  the  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  guilty  tribe.  It  is  a  history  of 
bloody  crime,  wild  justice,  and  still  wilder 
mercy,     ilibnan. 

It  is  certainly  not  without  a  purpose  that  we 
have  in  Holy  Scripture  from  time  to  time  exhi- 
bitions of  sin  in  its  most  repulsive  and  revolt- 
ing forms.  At  the  time  of  this  history  the  com- 
munity of  Gibeah  was  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
vilest  heathenism.  Hospitality  to  strangers, 
though  those  strangers  were  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  there  was  none  ;  pity  for  the  homeless 
and  weary,  though  one  of  them  was  a  woman, 
there  was  none  cither  ;  respect  for  neighbors 
and  fellow. townsmen,  common  decency  and 
humanity,  and  every  feeling  which  distinguishes 
a  man  from  a  wild  beast  or  a  devil,  bad  wholly 
left  their  vile  breasts,  and,  people  of  God  as  they 
were  by  privilege  and  covenant,  they  were  in 
their  abandonedness  wholly  the  children  of  the 
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devil.  The  example  thus  recorded  with  un- 
flinching truth  is  needed  for  every  generation. 
Let  the  tear  of  God  be  once  extinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  reverence  for  man  and  for  a 
man's  own  nature  will  inevitably  perish  too. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  fed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Extinguish  the  spiritual,  and  nothing  of  man 
remains  but  the  corrupt  flesh.  It  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  .spiritual  affections,  in  the  constant 
strengthening  of  the  moral  sense,  in  steady  re- 
sistance to  the  first  beginnings  of  sin,  and  in 
steadfast  cleaving  to  God,  that  man's  safety  lies. 
It  is  in  the  maintenance  of  religion  that  the 
safety  of  society  consists.  Without  the  fear  of 
God  man  would  soon  become  a  devil,  and  earth 
would  become  a  hell.     A.  C.  H. 

19:  I.  A  LiCVitC  It  has  been  claimed  f/tai 
the  Book  of  Jtuhjes  knows  nothing  ttf  the  caUimj  of 
(lie  tribe  of  Levi,  n.«  appointed  in  tlie  Pentnleiich. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  prominent  and  remark- 
able fact  that  the  Levites  appear  in  these  inci- 
dents of  the  Hook  of  Judges  in  exactly  that  po- 
sition whi";h  Deuteronomy  assumes,  when  it 
always  classes  them  with  the  strangers  on  ac- 
ciuat  of  their  poverty.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Levites  both  before  and  after  the  times 
of  David  would  be  quite  inexplicable,  if  the  law 
had  not  previously  separated  this  tribe  to  the 
service  of  the  .sanctuary.  O. A  concu- 
bine. A  lawful  but  a  secondary  wife  ;  as  in 
Terse  3  he  is  expressly  called  her  "  husband," 
and  verse  4  her  father  his  father-in-law.  Such 
connections  were  not  disreputable  in  those 
times,  being  tolerated  in  the  law  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  practice  of  the  best  of  men. 
Mush. 

IS- 1 5.  Having  passed  by  Jebus,  which  was 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  Bethlehem  (the  place 
whence  they  came),  and  not  having  daylight  to 
bring  them  to  Ramah,  they  stopped  at  Gibeah  ; 
there  they  sat  down  in  the  street,  nobody  offer- 
ing them  a  lodging.  In  these  countries  at  that 
time  there  were  no  inns  or  public  houses,  in 
which  travellers  might  have  entertainment  for 
their  money  ;  but  they  carried  entertainment 
along  with  them,  as  this  Levite  did  here,  and 
depended  upon  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants  for  a  lodging.      H. 

16-'^l.  Gibeah  was  a  second  Sodom  :  even 
there  also  is  another  Lot  ;  which  is  therefore  so 
much  ihore  hospitable  to  strangers,  because 
himself  was  a  stranger.  This  good  old  man  of 
Gibeah  came  home  late  from  his  work  in  the 
fields  :  the  sun  was  set  ere  he  gave  over  ;  and 
now,  seeing  this  man  a  stranger,  an  Israelite,  a 
Levite,  about  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  the 
street,    he  proffers    him    the    kindness   of  his 


house-room.  But  one  man  was  at  his  work  in 
all  Gibeah  ;  the  rest  were  quaffing  and  revelling. 
That  one  man  ends  his  work  with  a  charitable 
entertainment  ;  the  other  end  their  play  in  a 
brutish  beastliness  and  violence.     Jip.  II. 

22-25.  Idolatry  touched  all  the  infirmities 
of  the  human  heart.  The  splendid  festival  of 
the  idol-worshipper  veiled  the  most  voluptuous 
practices,  ami  initiated  into  the  most  infamous 
mysteries.  The  heart  of  the  Israelite  was  of 
flesh,  like  that  of  other  men.  Idolatry  was  an 
appeal  to  his  susceptibility  of  sensual  impres- 
sions and  pleasures.  It  offered  a  ready  aliment 
to  the  secret  and  wavering  passions  of  the  re- 
bellious Hebrews.  Hence  their  frequent  lapses 
into  the  vilest  rites  of  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bors, despite  the  clear  proofs  with  which  they 
liad  been  favored  of  the  unity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Divine  Being.  That  madne.^s  of  debauch- 
ery, which  was  exhibited  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
reveals  the  true  source  of  so  obstinate  an  attach- 
ment to  the  idolatry  which  consecrated  such 
vices.     E.  C.  W. 

29,  30.  To  our  ideas  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly shocking  in  the  procedure,  but  it  was 
doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  tho 
times,  and  as  there  was  no  supreme  magistrate 
to  whom  to  appeal  for  redress,  it  was  probably 
the  most  effectual  method  of  rousing  the  nation 
to  take  up  the  Levite' s  cause  as  one  that  con- 
cerned them  all.  The  whole  nation  accordingly 
instantly  understood  it  as  a  universal  anathema, 
and  entered  into  an  indissoluble  covenant  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  injured  Levite.     Bush. 

20  :  1 .  From  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
$heba,  ivitli  tlic  Sand  of  Gilead.  From 
the  utmost  borders  of  the  land  in  every  direc- 
tion. By  the  land  of  Gilead  is  meant  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region,  where  were  planted  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  The  convention  seems  not  to  have  been 
summoned  together  by  any  superintending 
head,  but  by  the  consent  and  agreement,  as  it 
were,  of  one  common  heart,  prompted  by  a  holy 
zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  the  honor  of  Is- 
rael.    Bush. 

The  Levite  appealed  for  retribution  to  tho 
tribes  in  a  general  court,  and  they  assembled  at 
once  in  convention  at  Mizpeh,  and  heard  tho 
appeal  to  their  justice.  They  carefully  examined 
into  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  found  certain 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  guilty,  not  only  of 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  hu- 
manity, but  of  a  breach  and  violation  of  the 
common  right  of  the  tribes  to  a  safe  passage 
through  the  whole  country.  It  was  not  so  much 
an  injury  to  any  private  persons,  as  to  the  tribes 
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of  F.phraim  and  Judah  to  which  the  Levite  nnd 
liis  wife  belougcil.  It  was  an  injury  to  nil  the 
tribes  in  common,  since  the  case  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  mi^'ht  become  the  case  of  any  of 
them.  No  man  in  all  Urael  could  liave  any  se- 
enrity  in  travellinf;,  if  such  open  outrage  and 
tiolence  wore  suffered  to  go  nnpunjshfid.  Hut 
the  tribes  were  independent  of  each  other. 
Benjamin  was  a  sovereign  state.  Neither  Judah 
nor  Ephraim  could  call  the  inhabitants  of  Gi- 
beah  to  account.  This  was,  therefore,  a  case 
calling  for  the  iuterpositiou  of  the  states-gen- 
eral. Yet  even  they  could  not  proceed  directly 
against  the  guilty  parties.  That  would  have 
been  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benja- 
min. Therefore,  having  by  investigation  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  they 
sent  a  summons  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  de- 
liver up  the  delinquents,  that  they  might  be 
dealt  with  according  to  hiw.  Benjamin  de- 
clined a  compliance  with  this  summons,  and 
determined  rather  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the 
stales  than  submit  to  the  will  of  the  nation, 
though  cx|)ressed  in  a  deliberate,  dispassionate, 
and  constitutional  manner.  This  changed  the 
entire  case.  It  was  no  longer  the  murder  of  a 
private  person  by  some  ill-dispo.sed  individuals 
of  the  city  of  Gibeah,  but  nn  open  rebellion  of 
•  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  authority  of 
the  national  union  was  opposed  and  set  at 
naught.  Therestof  tin  tribes  declared  them  in 
a  slate  of  rebellion,  and  proceeded  against  them 
accordingly.     E.  C.  \V. 

13.  The  fliiljtrcn  or  Benjiimiii 
^voiiUI  li«t  ln'iirketi.  Thus  in  effect 
bringing  the  whole  tribe  to  be  partakers  of  the 
guilt  of  the  men  of  Gibeah.  By  thus  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  just  and  reasonable  requisi- 
tion of  their  brethren  they  virtually  said,  "We 
will  stand  by  them  in  what  they  have  done  ; 
nay,  wo  would  ourselves  have  acted  the  same 
part  had  we  been  present."  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  case  of  more  hardened  and  aggravated 

depravity  than  this.      Bush. Who  would  not 

have  looked  that  the  hands  of  Benjamin  should 
have  been  first  on  Gilieah  ;  and  that  they  should 
have  readily  sent  the  heads  cf  the  offenders  for 
a  second  service  after  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
cubine ?  But  now  instead  of  punishing  the  sin, 
lh?y  pntronizo  the  actors,  and  will  rather  die  in 
resisting  justice  than  live  and  prosper  in  fur- 
thering it  !  The  abetting  of  evil  is  worse  than 
the  commission  ;  this  may  be  on  infirmity,  but 
that  must  be  on  resolution.  Easy  punishment 
is  too  much  favor  to  sin  ;  connivance  is  much 
worse  ;  but  the  defence  of  it,  and  that  unto 
blood,  is  intolerable.     Bp.  II, 


14.  It  is  impossible  to  snppose  that  the  whole 
tribe  of  Benjamin  really  sympathized  with  the 
foul  deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah.  Had  the  men 
of  (tibeah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or 
Judah,  the  Benjamites  would  no  doubt  have 
been  forward  to  join  in  their  punishment.  But 
because  the  offenders  were  Benjamites,  imme- 
diately all  these  right  feelings  were  stifled,  and 
in  their  stead  the  one  selfish  feeling  that  Benja- 
min would  be  dishonored  among  the  tribes,  and 
that  they  themselves  would  be  degraded  in  their 
fellow  tribesmen's  shame,  wa.s  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. They  were  blind  to  what  duty  and  self- 
interest  alike  required  of  them  ;  nnd  under  the 
guidance  of  temper  and  stubborn  pride,  they 
rushed  on  to  their  own  destruction,  braving  the 
wrath  of  a  body  nearly  sixteen  times  as  power- 
ful as  themselves,  and  withal  tarnishing  their 
own  reputation  by  identifying  themselves  with 

the    basest    villainy.      A.    C.    H. Benjamin 

dared  in  arms  to  oppose  both  a  righteous  cause, 
which  God  Himself  would  espouse  for  the  honor 
of  His  justice,  and  also  vastly  KUi>erior  numbers. 
But  God  permitted  Benjamin's  infatuated  obsti- 
nacy, so  as  to  subserve  His  purjjose  of  chastis- 
ing Israel  first  by  Benjamin,  and  then  sorely 
judging  Benjamin  by  Israel.     A.  R.  F. 

l$f).  Wliich  of  us  sliall  8;o  ii|»  firsf. 
They  do  not  ask  whether  they  shall  (70  w;;  at  aU, 
which  ought,  to  have  been  their  first  inquiry. 
But  confiding  in  the  justness  of  their  cause,  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  is  right  in  resorting 
to  arms  against  their  brethren,  and  merely  in- 
quire who  should  take  the  lead  in  the  expedi- 
tion. For  wise  reasons  the  Most  High  was 
pleased  to  leave  them  to  learn  at  least  their 
precipitance  in  this  respect,  by  the  event.  He 
says  in  reply,  not  as  our  translation  has  it, 
"  Judah  (shall  go  up)  first,"  but  simply  Judah  (is) 
!n  the  prfredenry,  i.e.,  "Judah  has  already  been 
constituted  leader  of  the  tribes."     Bush. 

19-25.  It  was  more  just  that  Israel  should 
rise  against  Benjamin  than  that  Benjamin 
should  rise  for  Gibeah,  by  how  much  it  is  better 
to  luiiiish  offenders  than  to  shelter  the  offenders 
from  punishment  ;  and  yet  the  wickedness  cf 
Benjamin  sped  better  for  the  time  than  the 
honesty  of  Israel.  Twice  was  the  better  part 
foiled  by  the  less  and  worse  :  the  good  cause 
wns  sent  back  with  shame  ;  the  evil  returned 
with  victory  and  triumph.  They  fought  in  a 
holy  quarrd.  but  with  confidence  in  themselves  ; 
for  presuming  of  victory  they  ask  of  God,  not 
what  should  bo  their  success,  but  who  should 
be  their  captain.  Number  and  innocence  made 
them  too  secure  :  it  was  jnst  therefore  with  God 
to  let  them  feel  that  even  good  zeal  cannot  bear 
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oar  presamption  :  and  that  victory  lies  not  in 
the  cause,  but  in  the  God  that  owns  it.      Bp.  H. 

'ii.  They  forgot  that  their  own  hands  were 
not  altogether  clean,  and  that  success  does  not 
always  attend  a  multitude.  They  did  not  pray 
for  success,  as  it'  all  depended  on  God,  nor  did 
He  promise  it  in  answering  them  "  Go  up." 
When  the  Israelites,  after  their  first  failure, 
'■  encouraged  themselves,  and  set  their  battle 
again  in  array"  in  the  same  place  as  before,  they 
evidently  were  acting  under  the  influence  of 
piqao  and  wounded  pride  :  they  will  on  the 
same  spot  avenge  their  mortification  and  defeat, 
retrieve  their  credit,  and  humble  their  Benjam- 
ite  brethren.  They  "  encouraged  themselves," 
but  not  in  the  Lord  their  God,  as  D.ivid  did 
when  greatly  distressed  ;  their  ground  of  confi- 
dence still  was  in  the  justica  of  their  cause  and 
the  numbers  of  their  army.  They  needed  yet 
to  be  taught  by  one  chastisement  more  to  hum- 
ble themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 
A.  R.  F. 

2;{,  Went  up  and  wept  before  the 
l^ord>  All  their  arrangements  for  battle  had 
been  previously  made  (verse  22),  and  they  seem 
now  to  have  consulted  God,  as  some  consult 
the  Scriptures,  to  eslahUsh  a  previously  formed 
opinion.  It  was  not  to  learn  their  duty,  but  to 
obtain  sanction  for  a  measure  upon  which  they 
had  alreailif  resolved.  They  sh'juld  have  de- 
ferred making  preparations  till  after  they  had 
made  their  confession  and  taken  counsel.  Their 
tears  and  lamentations  under  these  circum- 
stances did  not  secure  them  from  defeat  ;  and 
as  in  their  self-confidence  they  made  no  inquiry 
as  to  success,  nor  invoked  assistance,  God  gave 
them  no  promise  on  that  score.     Ba^h. 

The  eleven  tribas  went,  not  at  God.' s  c.ommnnd, 
— certainly  not  as  regards  the  color  and  quality 
of  the  execution  of  the  command, — but  rather 
with  his  permission.  Go  and  fall,  forty  thoiisand 
of  you,  before  the  faces  of  your  guilty  brethren  ; 
find  your  own  passion  checked  :  be  humbled 
first  yourselves,  and  then  let  the  proud,  the  ob- 
stinate, the  guilty,  perish  at  your  hanil.  You 
and  they  are— almost— alike  guilty,  in  my  sight. 
H^rrick. 

2S-'i'^.  But  God  having  showed  them  that  he 
was  nuder  no  obligation  to  succeed  their  enter- 
prise, that  he  neithc-r  needed  them  nor  was  tied 
to  th^tu,  that  they  were  more  indebted  to  him 
for  the  honor  of  being  ministers  of  his  justice 
than  he  to  them  for  tbe  service,  now  they  be- 
came humble  petitioners  for  success.  Before, 
they  only  consulted  God"s  oracle.  Who  shall  rjo 
up  first  f  And,  Shall  we  ^i  up?  But  now  they 
implored  his  favor,  fasted  and  prayed,  and  offered 


burnl-offerinijs  and  peace-offerings,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  sin,  and  an  acknowledguient  of 
their  dependence  upon  God,  as  an  expression 
of  their  desire  toward  him.  And  when  they 
were  in  this  frame  and  thus  sought  the  Lord, 
then  he  not  only  ordered  them  to  go  up  against 
the  Benjamites  the  third  time,  but  gave  them  a 
promise  of  victory,  To-muri-oio  I  will  deliver  Ihein 
into  thine  hand.     H. 

35.  Tlic  Lord  §jn<»te.  In  this  verse  the 
sacred  writer  relates  the  event  of  the  battle  in 
general  terms.  In  the  sequel  he  resumes  the 
story,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  victory  more  in  detail. 
Bush. 

4§.  The  Benjamites  were  smitten  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  their  cities  were  set 
on  fire.  All  this  fearful  c.itastrophe  sprang 
from  one  sin,  perpetrated  by  one  city,  which 
was  screened   from   punishment  by  its   fellows. 

A.  R.  F. So  that  of  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

thero  remained  none  alive  but  six  hundred  men 
that  took  shelter  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  lay 
close  there  four  months  (?erse47).  This  affair 
of  Gibeah  is  twice  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Hosea,  as  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of 
Israel,  and  a  pattern  to  all  that  followed  (ch. 
9  :  9),  They  hive  deeply  corrupted  them.ielves  as  in 
the  days  of  Gibeah,  andch.  10  :  9,  Tlioahasl  sinned 
from  the  days  of  Gibeah,  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
bailie  in  Gibeah  against  the  children  of  iniquity  did 
not,  that  is,  did  not  at  first,  overtake  then.     H. 

21  :  B.  A  circumstance  not  mentioned  before 
is  now  brought  forward,  as  is  another  in  verse 
5,  on  which  the  events  about  to  be  narrated  in 
this  chapter  depend,  viz  ,  that  the  men  of  Israel 
had  taken  two  solemn  oaths  at  Jlizjjeh  (ch.  20  ;  1) 
— the  one  that  no  I.sraelite  would  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Benjaraite  ;  the  other 
that  whosoever  did  not  come  up  to  the  national 
assembly  there  should  be  put  to  death.     A.  C  H. 

2-4,  They  lifted  up  their  voices  mul  wept  sore, 
for  the  entire  destruction  of  one  whole  tribe  ; 
for  this  was  the  complaint  they  poured  out  be- 
fore God,  There  ii  one  tribe  licking.  God  had 
taken  care  of  every  tribe  ;  their  number  twelve 
was  that  which  they  were  known  bj'  ;  every  tribe 
had  his  station  appointed  in  the  camp,  and  his 
stone  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate  ;  every  tribe 
had  his  blessing,  both  from  Jacob  and  Moses  ; 
and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  reproach  to  them 
if  they  should  lose  one  out  of  twelve  ;  especially 
Benjamin,  the  youngest,  who  was  particularly 
dear  to  Jacob,  their  common  ancestor,  and  whom 
all  the  rest  ought  to  have  been  in  a  particular 
manner  tender  of.  In  this  trouble  they  offei-ed 
burnt-offerings    and     peace-offerings     to    give 
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thanks  for  their  victory,  and  also  to  atone  for 
their  own  folly  in  the  pursuit  of  it  and  to  im- 
plore the  Divine  fiivor  in  their  present  strait.     U. 

Ciud  Measures  Taken  to  Provide  Wives  for  the 
lirmninl  itf  Benjamiies :  1.  By  the  Massacre  id 
Jabeshdiltad  ;  2.  Bi/ the  Seizure  of  Taio  Hun- 
dred Maidens  at  Shiluh. 

t'h.  21  :  5-23. 

Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  city  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Maunsseh,  east  of  Jordan,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  Mount  Gilead,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Jordan,  and  about  an  equal  distance  south  of 
Gadara.     It  was  not  far   from   the  lake  of  Gen- 

nesaret.    Bush. The  massacre  of  the  people  of 

Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  cruel  expedient  to  extricate 
the  Israelites  fiom  a  difficulty,  in  which  their 
superstitious  observance  of  an  unlawful  oath  had 
involved  them  ;  and  is  a  sad  instance  of  the 
iniijuity  and  barbarity  of  the  times.      Slackhouse. 

The  indiscriminate  massacro  of  the  people 

of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  the  rape  of  the  virgins  at 
Shiloh,  were  certainly  stamped  with  marks  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  ;  and  must  be  condemned 
on  those  principles  which  the  Scriptures  have 
elsewhere  furnished,  though  in  the  brevity  of 
the  sacred   history   they  are  recorded   without 

comment.      Gray. So  ends  this  sad  history  of 

sin,  shame,  sorrow,  and  slaughter.  The  jirovi 
dence  of  God  alone,  working  in  connection  with 
nis  everlasting  covenant,  saved  for  better  times 
Israel  from  the  utter  destruction  which  Israel's 
own  corruption  deserved  and  otherwise  must 
have  entailed.     A.  R.  F. 

!jS-!i5.  In  the  close  of  all,  we  have  (1),  The 
settling  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  again.  The 
few  that  remained  returned  to  the  iuheritauce 
of  that  tribe.  And  soon  after,  from  among  them 
sprang  Ehud,  who  was  famous  in  his  generation, 
the  second  judge  of  Israel.  ("!)  The  disbanding 
and  dispersing  of  the  army  of  Israel  (verse  2-t). 
They  did  not  set  up  for  a  standing  army,  nor 
pretend  to  make  any  alterations  or  establish- 
ments in  the  government  ;  but  when  the  affair 
was  over  for  which  they  were  called  together, 
they  (piietly  departed  in  God's  peace  every  man 
to  his  family,  (^i)  A  repetition  of  the  cause  ot 
these  confusions  (verse  25).  Though  God  was 
their  King,  every  man  would  be  his  own  mas- 
ter.    11. 

The  Benjamites  returned  to  their  inheritance, 
and  repaired  their  cities.  The}' regained  .some- 
thing of  their  old  martial  fame,  and  gave  Israel 
its  second  judge,  Ehud,  and  its  first  king,  Saul, 
the  son  of  Kish  ;  but  they  never  recovered  from 
this  terrible  blow.     After  hesitating  between  the 


two  powerful  tribes  whose  territories  they  part- 
ed, and  ranging  themselves  at  lirst  on  the  side 
of  Kphraiiu,  they  at  last  subsided,  like  the  Sim- 
conites,  into  a  position  entirely  subordinate  to 
Judah,  and  their  territory  was  absorbed  in 
Judea.     P.  S. 

We  have  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth- 
fulness and  impartiality  of  the  narrator  in  this  ' 
merciless  exposure  of  the  sins  and  misdeeds  of 
his  countrymen.  No  fewer  than  four  times  does 
ho  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  readers  the 
fact  that  in  the  days  when  these  shameful  deeds 
were  done  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes."  The  lesson  here  conveyed  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  for  the  religious  and  civil  welfare 
of  a  people,  that  a  firm  government  should  ex- 
ist, to  control  by  the  force  of  law  the  excesses 
of  individual  will,  and  to  compel  within  certain 
limits  the  action  of  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  good.  Law,  like  the  eye  of  God,  is 
imijartial  in  its  look  out  ;  its  end  is  to  produce 
order,  harmony,  and  jjeace.  Under  the  even 
reign  of  law  eccentric  violence  is  unknown,  and 
its  steady  but  irresistible  pressure  gives  consis- 
tency and  strength  to  the  whole  fabric  of  soci- 
ety. Under  its  reign  full  scope  is  given  to  every 
I  nergy  for  good,  and  all  the  scattered  forces  of 
the  separate  parts  are  concentrated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole.  Under  its  wholesome  restraints 
the  selfish  passions  of  man  are  not  allowed  to 
injure  themselves  or  others,  and  the  folly  of  the 
foolish  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  are 
checked  in  their  injurious  courses.  Not  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  which  self- 
will  desires,  but  that  which  the  law,  the  reflec- 
tion of  God's  mind,  commands,  is  the  rule  by 
which  every  man's  actions  must  be  squared. 
The  perfection  of  a  human  iiolity  is  one  in  which 
wise  laws  govern  the  whole  social  movement  a^ 
surely  as  the  laws  of  nature  govern  the  material 
world.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  to  bow  to  this  supremacy  of  law, 
and  to  unite  in  a  firm  compact  to  support  the 
central  authority  in  repressing  every  act  of  law- 
lessness, whether  committed  by  an  individual 
or  by  a  company.  It  is  only  thus  that  .social 
chaos  can  be  avoided,  and  that  civil  cosmos, 
which  alone  is  civilization,  can  be  maintained 
for  the  true  liberty  and  welfare  of  mankind. 
A.  C.  II. 


Wo  must  guard,  however,  against  the  impres- 
sion that  such  scenes  as  these  describe  the 
whole,  or  even  the  chief  part,  of  the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges.  In  the  book  itself, 
the  intervals  daring  which  "  the  land  had  rest " 
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make  up  a  large  aggregate  of  years,  though  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  them  from  the  brevity  of 
each  notice.  These  hints  are  in  some  degree 
tilled  up  to  a  finished  jjicture,  in  the  exquisite 
scenes  of  rural  tranquillity  set  before  us  in  the 
Book  of  Rath.  The  events  there  related  are 
merely  said  to  have  happened  "  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  ;"  but  from  the  genealogies  we  gather 
that  they  fell  in  the  generation  after  the  troubles 
above  related.  P.  S. At  best  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem could  have  had  only  a  feeble  influence  and 
a  very  limited  observance.     With  the  develop- 


ments of  the  Book  of  Judges  fully  in  our  mind 
we  can  understand  why  David,  oE  spirit  so  de- 
vout and  with  views  of  the  national  character 
and  national  want  so  broad  and  discriminating, 
should,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  religious  capital  powerful  and 
imposing  as  a  home  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  of  investing  the  entire  Mosaic  worship  with 
the  richest  attractions  of  ceremonial  and  song. 
There  was,  doubtless,  a  most  imperative  need 
for  that  re-enforcement  to  the  power  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  Moses.     H.  C. 


Section  222. 

DELIVERANCES   BY  OTHNIEL,  EHUD,  AND  SHAMGAR. 
Judges  3  :  5-31. 

5  And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites  ;  the  Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  and 

6  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite  :  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their 

7  wives,  and  gave  their  own  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods.     And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  liORD,  and  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  and 

8  served   the   Baalim  and   the  Asheroth.     Therefore   the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and   he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Cushan-rishathaiiu  king  of  Mesopotamia  :  and  the 

9  children  of  Israel  served  Cushan-rishathaim  eight  years.     And  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  saviour  to   the  children  of  Israel,  who  saved  them,  even 

10  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  and  he  judged  Israel  ;  and  he  went  out  to  war,  and  the  Lord  delivered  Cushan-rishathaim 

11  king  of  Mesopotamia  into  his  hand  :  and  his  hand  prevailed  against  Cushan-rishathaim.  And 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years.     And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  and  the 
Lord  strengthened  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  that  which 

13  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the   Lord.      And   he  gathered  unto  him  the  children  of  Amnion  and 

14  Amalek  ;  and  he  went   and  smote  Israel,  and  they  possessed  the  city  of  palm  trees.     And  the 

15  children  of  Israel  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years.  But  when  the  children  of 
Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  them  up  a  saviour,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  the 
Benjamite.  a  man  lefthanded  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  him  unto  Eglon  the 

10  king  of  Moab.     And  Ehud  made  him  a  sword  which  had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  length  ;  and  he 

17  girded  it  under  his  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh.     And  he  offered  the  present  unto  Eglon  king 

18  of  Moab  :  now  Eglon  was  a  verj-  fat  man.     And  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the 

19  present,  he  sent  away  the  people  that  bare  the  present.  But  he  himself  turned  back  from  the 
quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I  have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  Oking.     And  he  said, 

20  Keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood  by  him  went  out  from  him.  And  Ehud  came  unto  him  ;  and 
he  was  sitting  by  himself  alone  in  his  summer  parlor.     And  Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from 

21  God  unto  thee.     And  he   arose  out  of  his  seat.     And  Ehud  put  forth  his- left  hand,  and  took 

22  the  sword  from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  inlo  his  belly  :  and  the  haft  also  went  in  after  the 
blade  ;  and  the  fat  closed  upon  the  blade,  for  he  drew  not  the  sword'ont  of  his  belly  ;  and  it 

23  came  out  behind.     Then  Ehud  went  forth  into  the  porch,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlor 

24  upon  him,  and  locked  them.  Now  when  he  was  gone  out,  his  servants  came  ;  and  they  saw, 
and,  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlor  were  locked  ;  and  they  said.  Surely  he  covereth  his  feet 

25  in  his  summer  chamber.  And  they  tarried  till  they  were  ashamed  :  and,  behold,  he  opened 
not  the  doors  of  the  parlor  ;  therefore  they  took  the  key,  and'  opened,  them :  and,  behold, 

13 
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26  their  lord  was  fnllen  down  dead  oq  the  earth.     And  Ehud  escaped  while  they  tarried,  and 

27  passed  beyoud  the  qnurrieH,  and  escaped  uuto  SeiraU.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was 
come,  that  he  blew  a  trumpet  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 

28  down  with  him  from  the  hill  country,  and  he  before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Follow 
after  me  :  for  the  Loud  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Mnaliites  into  your  hand.  And  they 
went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  against  the  Moabites,  and  sufifered  not  a 

29  man  to  pass  over.     And  they  smote  of  Moab  at  that  time  about  ten  thousand  men,  every  lusty 

30  man,  and  every  man  of  valor  ;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man.  So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day 
under  the  hariil  of  Israel.     And  tho  land  had  rest  fourscore  years. 

31  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  sou  of  .^nath,  which  smote  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred 
men  with  an  ox  goad  :  and  he  also  saved  Israel. 


There  are  six  conquests  and  redemptions  of 
Israel  : 


1. 

Opitrcppore. 
Met^opotniniaiiB. 

Dfliverere. 
Othai^;!. 

2. 

Mimhitcs. 

Ehud. 

3. 

4. 

North  Ciiniinnitee. 
MidiaiiitcB,  etc. 

Dfbnrah  am]  Barak. 
GhU'dii. 

5. 
6. 

Amnioiiiteij. 
Philisthics. 

Jephlhah. 
Sameou. 

D.  F 

If  any  doubts  could  have  been  felt  that  the 
command  utterly  to  drive  out  the  Canaanite, 
though  apparently  harsh,  was  right  in  itself,  the 
events  which  now  ensued  alone  suffice  to  remove 
them.  Again,  as  before  the  flood,  the  seed  of 
the  wicked   were  intermingled   with  the   heirs 

of  the  promise,  and  with  like  results.     Lee. 

The  first  step  in  Israel's  declension  was  failure 
to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  in  accordance 
with  God's  command.  This  entailed  the  com- 
promise of  living  among  them  and  maintaining 
intercourse  with  them.  Then  followed  inter- 
marriages, that  prolific  source  of  degeneracy  in  all 
ages.  Their  not  throwing  down  the  altars  of  the 
Canaanitas  soon  is.sued  in  their  bowing  down  to 
the  gods  worshipped  at  those  altars.     A.  R.  F. 

No  sooner  was  that  shameful  alliance  contract- 
ed than  the  national  apostasy  followed  instantly. 
And  the  connection  between  this  religious  apos- 
tasy and  the  first  servitude  by  which  they  lost 
their  national  independence  was  no  less  close. 
If  we  read  Scripture  with  a  view  to  our  own  ad- 
monition, our  attentimmust  be  arrested  by  this 
striking  exainplo  of  the  danger  of  ungodly  un- 
ions. It  nnist.  bo  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  true  notion  of  the  partnership  of  marriage 
is  a  fellowship  in  heart,  in  thought,  in  atlection. 
iti  interest  ;  an  identity  of  aim  and  purpose  in 
life  ;  a  joint  actiim  in  all  that  relates  to  God  and 
man  ;  united  counsels  in  fulfilling  the  various 
duties  of  the  home,  of  the  human  society,  of  the 
Church  of  God.  How  could  the  Israelite,  seek- 
ing the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  hating  the  detest- 
able abouiination!<  of  heathenism,  have  such  fel- 
lowship with  the  daughter  of  an  Amorite  or  Ca- 
naanite ?    And  how  can  any  tme  servant  of  the 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  such  fellowship  with  one 
whoso  heart  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  world, 
and  has  no  concern  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 

8.  The  sacred  history  tenches  us  how  the 
movements  of  the  nations  and  the  restless  inva- 
sions of  heathen  kings  had  a  special  relation  to 
the  chosen  race.  They  were  actuated  merely  by 
ambition,  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  by  the  appe- 
tite for  plunder  and  dominion.  But  in  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God  they  were  made 
instruments  for  chastening  and  correcting,  or 
for  saving  and  delivering,  his  people,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Here  we  find  the  irnsettled  state  of 
the  Mesopotauiian  tribes,  which  led  them  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  land,  bringing  them  lo 
Palestine  at  the  very  time  when  the  Israelites  in 
the  wantonness  of  their  fickle  hearts  had  fallen 
away  from  the  service  of  the  living  and  true  God 
to  that  of  the  idols  of  Canaan.  A  little  while 
and  their  apostasy  would  have  been  complete, 
and  the  very  end  of  their  election  would  have 
failed.  So  Cushau-rishathaim,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  their  religion  or  of  their  apostasy,  mus- 
tered his  hosts,  marched  his  army,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  fell  like  a  rod  upon  the  peccant 
people.     A.  C.  H. 

9.  Cried  iiiilo  the  Lord.  It  seems  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  various 
Jewish  apostasies  that  it  was  only  in  their  pros- 
perity the  Mosaic  Law  was  neglected  and  violat- 
ed ;  in  adversity,  when  reflecliou  was  awakened 
and  seriousness  restored,  they  always  cried  to 
their  God  as  the  only  sure  source  of  deliverance, 
and  as  uniformly  received  the  deliverance  they 
sought.  Surely  this  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
really  dictated  by  a  Divine  authority,  and  con- 
tinually supported  by  a  Divine  interposition. 
Graves. From  the  circumstance  of  the  Israel- 
ites being  most  prone  to  idolatry  in  prosperous 
times,  and  generally  returning  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  at  the  season  of  adversity,  we  are 
supplied  with  a  clear  proof  that  their  defection 
from  the  true  God  was  not  any  doubt  of  his 
goodness  or  power,  but  a  wanton  abuse  of  his 
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blessings.  If  they  had  doubted  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  their  law,  their  behavior 
would  have  been  naturally  otherwise  ;  they 
would  have  adhered  to  it  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  would  have  left  it  in  adversity  and  trouble. 
Wtrt)uHon. 

O.  The  iirst  judge  was  Othniel,  the  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  He  was  raised  up  in 
his  capacity  of  deliverer  in  answer  to  their 
prayer,  and  was  prepared  for  his  office  of  judge 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  upon  him.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Israel's  first  enemies  after  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  arose  in  the  same  quarter 
as  those  who  overthrew  the  monarchy — viz.,  in 
the  land  of  the  northeast,  in  the  country  washed 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Othniel  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  his  exploits  served  to 
keep  in  memory  the  blessing  of  Jacob  upon 
Judah,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  Divine  injunc- 
tion which  had  before  been  given,  "  Judah  shall 
go  up  first."  Leathes. — — Othniel  had  already 
signalized  his  valor  in  the  taking  of  Kirjath 
sepher  and  by  his  experience  in  war,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  gained  with  his  countrymen 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  lead  them  success- 
fully against  their  oppressors.      Bus!/,. 

10.  The  Spirit  of  Jciiovali  was  upon 
llilll.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
we  meet  here  the  statement,  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah"  "was  upon,"  or  "clothed,"  or  else 
"came  upon"  a  person.  Although,  in  each 
case,  the  influence  came  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  purpose,  it 
was  nni  necessarily,  as  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  a  sanctifying  influence.  Nor  is 
this  influence  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  with 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart.  These  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  mir- 
nculons,  rather  than  gracin'is — like  the  gifts  in 
the  early  Cliarch,  rather  than  as  "  the  promise 
of  the  Father."     A.  E. 

Their  cry  of  distress  entered  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  His  wrath  turned  to  pity  ; 
he  who  chastened  when  they  sinned,  now  com- 
forted when  they  prayed.  Othniel  the  deliverer 
went  forth  in  the  might  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
Chushan's  power  was  gone,  and  the  laud  of  Is'- 
rael  had  rest  for  forty  years.  And  so  has  it  ever 
been.  The  obscurer  movements  of  Philistines, 
and  Ammonites,  and  Midianites,  as  well  as  the 
grand-historic  drama  of  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  an  1 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  and  Greece,  and  Rome, 
have  always  had  one  special  design  in  the  cor- 
rection or  deliverance  of  God's  people.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  events  of  mod- 
ern history  have  been  appointed  to  work  out  the 
purposes  of  God  with  reference  to  his  Church, 


either  for  correction  or  deliverance,  and  that  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  ambition  of  kings 
and  statesmen,  the  conquests  of  warriors,  and 
the  revolution*  of  peoples,  will  in  the  end  be 
found  to  have  been  overruled  for  the  glorj'  of 
God,  and  fur  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  our  Lord.     A.  C.  H. 

Second  Sekvitdde,  Under  the  Moabites. 
Verses  12-30. 

12.  As  every  man  i.s  guilty  of  his  own  sorrow, 
these  Israelites  bred  mischief  to  themselves. 
Rather  than  Israel  shall  want  a  scourge  for  their 
sin,  God  himself  shall  raise  them  up  an  enemy. 
Moab  had  no  quarrel  but  his  own  ambition  ;  but 
God  meant  by  the  ambition  of  the  one  party,  to 
punish  the  ambition  of  the  other  ;  his  justice 
can  make  one  sin  the  executioner  of  another, 
wliile  neither  shall  look  for  any  measure  from 
him  but  judgment.     Bp.  II. 

13.  Possessed  tlic  city  or  palm- 
trees.  Jericho,  or  rather  the  site  of  Jericho, 
with  the  adjacent  territorj',  as  the  city  itself  was 
in  ruins.  On  this  site,  Eglon  probably  pitched 
his  camp,  erected  fortifications,  and  fixed  here 
his  residence.  His  object  was  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  fords  of  tho  Jordan,  which  would 
not  only  ojiento  him  a  free  communication  with 
the  land  of  Moab,  but  prevent  also  the  tribes  on 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  river  forming  a  junc- 
tion of  forces.  Accordingly  the  first  step  taken 
by  Ehud,  when  assured  of  victory  (verse  28), 
was  to  take  possession  of  these  fords,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.     Bush. 

1 4.  No  less  than  eighteen  years  did  the  rod 
of  Jloab  rest  upan  the  inheritance  of  God.  Is- 
rael's sins  have  made  them  servants,  whom  the 
choice  of  God  had  made  free,  yea,  his  first-born. 
Worthy  are  they  to  serve  those  men  whose  false 
gods  they  had  served.  15.  Doubtless,  Israel 
complained  sooner  than  the  end  of  eighteen 
years.  Before  they  sighed  for  themselves,  but 
now  they  cried  unto  God.  The  very  purpose  of 
affliction  is  to  make  us  importunate.  When 
once  we  can  say,  "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
to  thee,"  instantly  follows,  ''  The  Lord  heard 
me."  We  live  in  bondage  to  these  spiritual 
Jloabites,  our  own  corruptions  :  it  discontents 
us  ;  but  where  are  our  strong  cries  unto  the  Gjd 
of  heaven  ?  Where  are  our  tears  ?  If  we  could 
passionately  bemoan  our.selves  to  him,  how  soon 
should  we  be  more  than  conquerors  !  The  samo 
hand  that  raised  up  Eglon  against  Israel,  raised 
up  also  Ehud  for  Israel  against  Eglon.  When 
that  tyrant  had  revenged  God  of  his  people, 
God  will  revenge  his  people  of  him.     Bp.  H. 
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SECTION  222.     DELIVERANCE  BT  EHUD. 


The  Btorj'  of  Ehud  throws  a  broader  light  over 
the  darkness  of  the  time.  The  Moiibito  armies, 
the  most  civilized  of  the  Transjordanic  nations, 
place  themselves  at  tlie  head  of  ihe  more  nomii- 
dio  tribes  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  cross  the  Jor- 
dan, and  (like  the  Israelites  on  their  lirst  pas- 
Kaj;e)  establish  themselves  nt  Gilgaland  Jericho. 
Their  dominion  extended  itself  over  the  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  IJenjamin,  and  from  Benjamin, 
accordingly,  a  yearly  tribute  was  exacted.  There 
was  in  the  tribe  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Ehud, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  carrying 
the  tribute  to  the  Moabite  fortress.  After  ho 
had  delivered  the  gifts,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Bacred  enclosure  or  "  images"  at  Gilgal,  left  his 
two  attendants,  and  returned,  with  his  increased 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  to  the  presence  of 
the  king.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  slight,  wily,  agile  Israelite, 
and  the  corpulent,  credulous,  unwieldy  Moab- 
ite. The  king  is  seated  in  a  chamber  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  cod 
air  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, with  his  attendants  around  him.  Ehud  an- 
nounces that  he  has  a  secret  oracle  to  disclose. 
The  king,  with  an  instantaneous  "  Hush  !" 
orders  his  attendants  to  withdraw.  Ehud,  still 
fearing  lest  his  l;>lo\v  should  miss  its  aim.  repeats 
the  announcement  of  the  Divine  message.  This 
was  to  raise  the  king  from  his  sitting  posture, 
and  expose  him  to  the  stroke  more  easily.  Eglon 
falls  into  the  snare.  With  the  respect  always 
paid  in  the  East  to  a  sacred  personage,  ho  rises 
and  comes  toward  the  assassin.  In  that  mo- 
ment, from  the  long  mantle,  which  as  the  leader 
of  the  tribe  he  wore  round  him,  Ehud,  loft- 
handed  like  so  many  of  his  tribesmen,  drew  the 
long  dagger  concealed  on  his  right  thigh.  Its 
fla.sh  is  seen  for  an  instant,  before  the  flesh  of 
the  portly  king  closes  in  upon  it.  Ehud  escapes 
by  the  gallery  round  the  roof,  locking  the  door 
behind  him.     Stanley. 

The  horror  and  confusion  consequent  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  murder  have  given  Ehud 
still  further  time.  And  now  the  preconcerted 
signal  is  heard.  The  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet 
wakes  the  echoes  of  Mount  Ephraim.  All 
around  from  their  hiding  troop  the  men  of  Is- 
rael. The  first  object  is  to  haste  back  toward 
Jericho  and  take  the  fords  of  Jordan,  so  as  to 
allow  neither  help  to  come,  nor  fugitives  to 
escape  ;  the  next  to  destroy  the  garrison  of 
Moab.  In  both,  Israel  are  successful,  and,  "  at 
that  time" — of  course,  not  on  that  precise  d,iy 
— ten  thousand  of  Moab  are  slain,  all  of  Ihera, 
as  we  shonld  say,  fine  men  and  brave  soldiers. 
"  And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years  "     Not 


one  word  of  palliation  or  excuse  is  said  for  this 
deed.  It  was  )to(  under  the  influence  of  "  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah"  that  sucn  deliverance  was 
wrought,  nor  is  it  said  of  Ehud,  as  of  Othuiel, 
that  he  "  judged  Israel."  Even  Jewish  tradi 
tion  compares  Ehud  to  the  "  ravening  wolf,' 
which  had  been  the  early  emblem  of  his  tribe, 
Uenjamin.     A.  E. 

Treacherous  assassination  is  not  a  work  ema- 
nating from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ehud's  courage, 
patriotism,  and  faith  were  accepted  of  God,  but 
not  what  was  wrong  in  his  action.  But  God 
blots  out  the  sin  which  alloys  even  the  acts  of 
faith  of  His  children.  God  employed  Ehud  to 
be  Israel's  deliverer  :  and  overruled  his  wrong 
act  to  carry  out  the  Divine  purpose  against 
Eglon.  Bishop  Buller  observes,  there  are  some 
l)recepts  in  Scripture  given  to  particular  persons 
which  would  be  immoral  and  vicious,  were  it 
not  for  such  precepts  ;  but  those  are  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  precept  changes  the  whole  nature 
of  the  case  and  of  the  action.  None  of  the.se 
precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  morality. 
If  it  were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  princi- 
ples, and  act  from  principles  of  treachery,  in- 
gratitude, cruelty,  the  command  would  not  alter 
the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action  in  any  of 
these  instances.  In  Ehud's  instance,  neither 
the  principle  nor  the  particular  act  was  com- 
manded by  God.  It  is  not  .said  of  Ehud,  as  it 
was  of  Othniel,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  him."  Nor  does  Ehud  appear 
among  the  examples  of  faith  in  Heb.  11.     A.  11.  F. 

The  cruelty  of  our  penal  laws  down  to  the 
present  century,  the  existence  of  the  slave-trade 
and  of  slavery  within  our  own  memory,  perse- 
cution unto  cruel  deaths  for  religious  opinions, 
the  severities  of  arbitary  governments  till  ex- 
ploded in  the  light  of  freedom,  are  familiar  ex 
amples  how  things  evil  in  themselves  may  be 
approved  by  good  and  humane  men  when  they 
are  sanctioned  by  prevalent  custom  and  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  And  the  observation  of  these  facts 
teaches  us  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of 
judging  men  of  one  age  by  the  standard  of  an- 
other. Turning  to  Ehud  and  Jael,  we  know  that 
in  their  days  human  life  had  no  value  ;  that  the 
life  of  an  enemy  was  looked  upon  as  a  lawful 
prey.  We  know  that  the  only  weapon  of  de- 
fence that  remains  to  the  weak,  that  of  cunning 
and  deceit,  becomes  sharpened  by  constant  use. 
When,  therefore,  Ehud  and  Jael  in  their  re- 
spective times  saw  the  people  of  God  whom 
they  loved  trampled  underfoot  by  cruel  tyrants 
and  oppressors  ;  when  they  saw  the  glory  of 
God  in  whom  they  believed  profaned  by  the 
triumphs  of  idolatry  ;  when  indignation  burned 
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in  their  hearts  for  the  indignities  which  the 
people  Bufltered  at  heathen  hands — can  we  won- 
der that  their  generous  hearts  jjlauned  vengeance 
and  deliverance,  and  that  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  violence  was  no  crime,  deceit  was  no 
sin  in  their  eyes.  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  the 
grace  to  wait  in  patient  faith,  tut  they  had  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  risk  them  freely  for  their  country  and 
their  God.  They  had  the  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  ready  to  give  all  they  had  on  the  altar 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  They  had  the  faith 
in  God  which  marks  the  saint  and  the  disdain 
of  danger  which  marks  the  hero.  And  so  He 
who  accepts  a  man  according  to  what  he  hath 
and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not,  accept- 
ed their  virtues  and  covered  their  sin,  even  as 
we  hope  He  will  accept  us  when  we  act  xip  to  the 
light  given  to  us,  even  though  our  best  deeds 
are  mixed  up  with  sin.     A.  C.  H. 

30.  Eighlj' years.  One  is  pleased  to  read 
of  these  long  intervals  of  repose,  when  under 
their  happy  constitution  and  with  the  abundance 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Divine  blessing,  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  exempted  both  from 
famine  and  the  power  of  their  enemies,  they 
must  have  had  much  of  individual  and  family 
enjoyment.     T.  C. 

31.  Arter  Iiini  \va!i  Shamgar.  Of  the 
tribe  and  family  of  Shiimgar  nothing  is  said  in 
the  Scripture,  except  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Anath,  nor  are  we  informed  how  long  he  judged 
Israel.  From  his  having  to  do  principally  wiih 
the  Philistines,  it  is  probable  that  he  originated 
in  one  of  the  tribes  bordering  upon  their  terri- 
tory of  Judah  or  Dan.     Bush. It  seems  Israel 

needed  deliverance,  for  /le  delimreil  Livael ;  how 
great  the  distress  was,  Deborah  afterward  related 
in  her  song,  that  in  the  days  of  Shaimjar  the  h'ujh- 
wiys  were  unoccupied,  etc.  That  part  of  the 
country  which  lay  next  to  the  Philistines  was  so 
infested  witli  plunderers,  that  people  could  not 
travel  the  roads  in  safety,  but  were  in  danger  of 
being  set  upon  and  robbed  ;  nor  durst  they 
dwell  in  the  unguarded  villages,  but  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  the  fortified  cities.     H. 

Tlie  Syrian  goad  is  a  very  different  affair  from 
our  ox  goad.  Maundrell,  who  had  the  curiosity 
to  measure  several  of  these  goads,  found  them 
to  be  "  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  biggest 
end  six  inches  in  circumference.     They  were 


armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  pricker  for 
driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a 
small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  en- 
cumbers it  in  working."  He  speaks  of  those 
which  he  saw  in  the  north  of  Syria  ;  those  that 
I  saw  in  the  south  I  should  judge  to  be  quite  as 
large.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  credit  the  ac- 
count of  Shamgar's  achievement,  who  made  such 
havoc  among  his  enemies  with  an  ox-goad.  We 
may  suppose,  however  (so  fragmentary  is  the 
notice),  that  he  was  not  entirely  alone  ;  that 
some  others  rallied  to  his  aid  with  such  imple- 
ments of  labor  as  they  could  snatch  at  the  mo- 
ment.    ILickeil. 

Suggested  Truths.  That  God's  purpose  of  de- 
liverance may  be  accomplished  by  bad  as  well 
as  good  actions  ;  that  the  degree  in  which  good 
men  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God  varies  widely 
according  to  their  opportunities  ;  and  that  God 
graciously  accepts  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
loving  and  faithful  hearts  in  spite  of  sin  com- 
mitted in  ignorance  of  his  will,  dealing  with 
men's  souls  through  the  infinite  merits  of  the 
death  of  his  dear  Son,  and  with  respect  to  the 
.full  satisfaction  of  his  atoning  blood  — to  whom 
be  glory  and  jiraise  for  ever  and  ever  !  We  learn 
also  to  take  a  juster  view  of  the  great  figures 
which  are  set  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  They 
are  not  ideal  figures  or  perfect  characters.  They 
are  faithful  delineations  of  the  real  lives  of  men 
and  women  who  lived  two  or  three  thousand 
j'ears  ago  ;  who  stood  tip  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  contemporaries  in  certain  great  gifts 
and  qualities,  but  who  necessarilj'  partook  of 
the  character  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  While 
we  try  to  emulate  their  faith,  we  must  judge  of 
their  actions  by  the  light  of  the  jjerfect  law  of 
God.     A.  C.  H. 

God  can  make  those  eminently  serviceable  to 
his  glory  and  his  church's  good,  whose  extrac- 
tion, education,  and  employment,  are  very  mean 
and  obscure.  lie  that  has  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit,  could,  when  he  pleased,  make  plough- 
men judges  and  generals,  and  fishermen  apostles. 
It  is  no  matter  how  weak  the  weapon  is,  if  God 
direct  and  strengthen  the  arm.  An  ox-goad, 
when  God  pleases,  shall  do  more  than  Goliath's 
sword.  And  sometimes  he  chooses  to  work  by 
such  unlikely  means  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  appear  to  be  of  God.     H. 
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Section  223. 

THIRD  SERVITUDE   UNDER  JABIN.     DELIVERANCE  UNDER  DEBORAH  AND  BARAK, 
JAEL   AND   SISERA.      SONG   OF   DEBORAH. 

I  Judges  4  : 1-24  ;  5  :  1-31. 

4  1  And  the  children  oE  Isroel  nsain  ilid  thut  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when 

2  Ehml  was  dead.  And  the  Loiti)  Kold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jabmkiugut  Canaan,  that  reigned 
in  Hazor  ;  the  captain  of  who.se  host  was  .Sisura,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles. 

3  And  the  children  of  Lsrael  cried  unto  the  Ldkd  :  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ; 
and  twenty  years  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel. 

4,  5  Now  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lappidolh,  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time.  And 
she  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  llauiah  and  Beth-el  in  the  hill  country  of 

6  Ephraim  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment.  And  she  sent  and  called 
Barak  the  son  of  .Vbinoam  out  of  Kedesh  naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  Hath  not  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  commanded,  sayimj,  Go  and  draw  unto  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  theo  len 

7  thousimd  men  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  aud  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  ?  And  I  will  draw 
unto  thee  to  the  river  Kishon  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots  and  his 

8  multitude  ;  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.     Aud  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  go 

9  with  me,  then  I  will  go  :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  I  will  not  go.  And  she  said,  I  will 
surely  go  with  thee  :  notwithstanding  the  journey  that  thou  takest  shall  not  be  for  thine 
honor  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.     And  Deborah  arose,  and 

10  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.     And  Barak  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  together  to  Kedesh  ; 

and  there  went  up  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet  :  and  Deborah  went  up  with  him. 
12,  13     And  they  told  Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abiuoam  was  gone  up  to  mount  Tabor.     And 

Sisera  gathered  together  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  peo- 

14  pie  that  were  with  him,  from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  unto  the  river  Kishon.  And  De- 
borah .said  unto  Barak,  Up  ;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Loed  hath  delivered  Sisera  into 
thine  hand  :   is  not  the  Loud  gone  out  before  thee?     So  Barak  went  down  from  mount  Tabor, 

15  and  ten  thousand  men  after  him.  And  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  and 
all  his  host,  with   the   edge  of  the   sword  before   Barak  ;  and   Sisera  lighted  down  from  his 

IG  chariot,  and  tied  away  on  his  feet.  But  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots,  and  after  the  host, 
unto  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  there 

H  was  not  a  man  left.  (Now  Heber  the  Kenite  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  even  from 
the  children  of  Hobab  the  brotherin-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  the  oak 

17  in  Zaanaunim,  which  is  by  Kedesh.)  Howbeit  Sisera  tied  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Ivenite  :  for  there  was  peace  between  .Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the 

18  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  .\nd  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him.  Turn  in, 
my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ;  fear  not.     And  he  turned  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  and  she  covered 

19  him  with  a  rug.     And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink  ;  for  I  am 

20  thirsty.  And  .she  opened  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him  drink,  and  covered  him.  Aud  he 
said  unto  her.  Stand  in  tho  door  of  the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and 

21  inquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is  there  any  man  here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say.  No.  Then  Jael  Heber"s 
wife  took  a  tent  pin,  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote 
the  pin  into  his  temples,  and  it  pierced  through  into  the  ground  ;  for  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep  ; 

22  so  he  swooned  and  died.  .\nd,  behold,  as  Barik  pursued  Sisera,  Jael  came  out  to  meet  him. 
and  said   unto   him.  Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the  man  whom  thou  seekest.     .\nd  he  came 

23  unto  her  ;  and,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the  tent-pin  was  in  his  temples.     So  God  subdued 

24  on  that  day  -Tallin  the  king  of  Canaan  before  the  childron  of  Israel.  .Vud  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Israel  prevailed  more  and  more  against  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan,  until  they  had 
destroyed  Jabin  king  of  Canaan. 


S  1  Then  sang  Deliorah  and  Barak  the  son 

of  .'Vbinoam  on  that  day,  .saying. 
For  that  the  leaders  took  the  lead  in  Israel, 


For  tliat  the    people    offered  themselves 

willingly. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord, 
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11 


12 


13 


U 


15 


Hear,  O  ye  kings  ;  give  ear,  O  ye  princes  ; 

I,  even  I,  will  siDg  unto  the  Lord  ; 

I  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lokd,  the  God  of 
Israel. 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  Seir, 

When  thou  marchedest  out  of  the  field  of 
Edom, 

The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also 
dropped. 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  flowed  down  at  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord, 

Even  yon  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath, 

In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  high  ways  were  un- 
occupied, 

And  the  travellers  walked  through  by- 
ways. 

The  ruler.?  ceased  in  Israel,  they  ceased, 

Until  that  I  Deborah  arose, 

That  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel, 

They  chose  new  gods  ; 

Then  was  war  in  the  gates  : 

Was  there  a  shield  or  spear  seen 

Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  ? 

My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel, 

That  offered  themselves  willingly  among 
the  people  : 

Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Tell  of  it,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses, 

Ye  that  sit  on  rich  carpets. 

And  ye  that  walk  by  the  way. 

Far  from  the  noise  of  archers,  in  the  places 
of  drawing  water. 

There  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts 
of  the  IiORD, 

Even  the  righteous  acts  of  his  rule  in  Israel. 

Then  the  people  of  the  Lord  went  down 
to  the  gates. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah  ; 

Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song  : 

Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity  cpp- 
tive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam. 

Then  came  down  a  remnant  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people  ; 

The  Lord  came  down  for  me  against  the 
mighty. 

Out  of  Ephraim  cnme  down  they  whose 
root  is  in  Aiualek  ; 

After  thee,  Beuiiunin,  among  thy  peoples  ; 

Ont  of  Macbir  came  down  governors. 

And  out  of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the 
marshal's  staff. 

And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  De- 
borah ; 

As  was  Issachar,  so  was  Barak  ; 


Into  the  valley  they  rushed  forth  at  his 

feet. 
By  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 
There  were  great  resolves  of  heart. 

16  Why  satest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds, 
To  hear  the  pipings  fur  the  Hocks  ? 

At  the  watercourses  of  Reuben 
There  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

17  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan  : 

And  Dan,  why  did  he  remain  in  ships  ? 
Asher  sat  still  at  the  haven  of  the  sea. 
And  abode  by  his  creeks. 

18  Zebulun  was  a  people  that  jeoparded  their 

lives  unto  the  death, 
And  Naphtali,  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
field. 

19  The  kings  came  and  fought  ; 
Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  : 
They  took  no  gain  of  money. 

20  They  fought  from  heaven, 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera. 

21  The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away, 
That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
O  my  soul,  march  on  with  strength. 

22  Then  did  the  horsehoofs  stamp 

By  reason  of  the  prancings,  the  prancings 
of  their  strong  ones. 

23  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof  ; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 

Lord, 
To  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

24  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be. 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 

Blessed   shall   she  be  above  women  in  the 
tent. 

25  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  ; 
She  brought  him  butter  in  a  lordly  dish. 

26  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail, 

And  her  right  hand  to  the  %Yorkmen's  ham 

mer  ; 
And   with   the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera, 

she  smote  through  his  head. 
Yea,  she   pierced  and   struck   through  his 

temples. 

27  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  : 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  : 

Where  he  liowed,  there  be  fell  down  dead. 

28  Through  the  window  she  looked  forth,  and 

cried. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  cried  through  the  lat- 
tice. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 

Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots? 

29  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her. 
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ESDRAELON    AND    LOWER   GALILEE. 


PLAIN  OF  E8DRAEL0N. 
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Yea,  sho  returned  answer  to  herself, 
30       Have  they  not  found,  have  they  not  divid- 
ed the  spoil  ? 
A  damsel,  two  damsels  to  every  man  ; 
To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colors, 
A  spoil  of  divers  colors  of  embroidery. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  physical  features  of  Palestine.  We  fail  to 
understand,  in  any  good  measure,  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  unless  we  obtain  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  form,  extent,  posi- 
tion, and  surroundings  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Physically  it  is  a  no  less  important  feature  of 
the  country  than  the  plain  of  the  sea-coast  or 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  while  in  historic  as- 
sociations it  is  even  richer  than  either  of  these. 
This  plain,  intersecting  the  country  from  east 
to  west,  opens  eastwardly  on  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  westwardly  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  portion  bordering  the  Jordan  valley 
is  divided  by  parallel  mountain-ridges,  while 
that  which  lies  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
along  the  north  of  Carmel,  has  received  a  sepa- 
rate name — the  Plain  of  Acre.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  Biblical  "  Plain"  or  "  Valley  of 
ML'giddo,"  is  an  immense  triangle,  the  apfx  of 
which  is  toward  the  west,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Mount  Carmel  ;  its  sides  being  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Galilee  and  Samaria— that  of  Galilee 
running  east  twelve  miles,  that  of  Samaria  south- 
east eighteen  miles,  fromC.irmel;  a ndthetase  be- 
ing a  line  twelve  or  iilteen  miles  in  length,  cross 
iug  from  Jenin  northward  to  tho  mountains  of 
Galilee  below  Nazareth,  and  touching,  on  the 
way,  the  western  ends  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon,  which  come  in  from  the  east.  Mount 
Tabor,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  this 
plain,  lies  over  against  Little  Hermou,  as  the 
latter  lies  over  against  Gilboa,  and  as  the  latter 
again  lies  over  against  the  mountains  of  Samaria. 
Tho  ridges  of  Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa  divide 
the  portion  of  the  plain  east  of  the  triangle  into 
three  nearly  equal  parts  ;  tho  middle  jjart  being 
the  famous  "  Valley  of  Jezreel  "  leading  down 
to  the  Jordan  valley  by  a  gentle  decline.  The 
name  "  Esdraelon,"  now  given  to  the  great 
plain,  is  only  a  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jez- 
reel. The  river  Kishon  and  its  tributaries  carry 
the  surplus  water  of  the  great  plain  from  Jenin 
and  the  foot  of  Gilboa  and  Tabor  westward  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  stream  of  the 
Kishon  runs  northwestwardly.  A  stream  from 
the  neighborhood  of  old  Megiddo,  the  modern 
Lfjjuii,  flowing  northwardly  into  the  Kishon,  is 
doubtless  the  same  with  the  Scriptural  "  waters 
of   Mtgiddo"   (5   :  10).     The    Kishon,   for   the 


Of  divers  colors  of   embroidery  on  both 
sides,  on  the  necks  of  the  spoil  ? 
31       So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lobd  : 

But  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun 
when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might. 

And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 

I  greater  part  of  its  length,  is  dry  in  summer. 
Flowing  through  a  nearly  level  plain,  yet  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  one 
can  readily  understand  that,  in  a  sudden  rain- 
storm and  the  consequent  rush  of  water  from  the 
hills,  the  river  should  speedily  and  widely  over, 
flow  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  country  become 
deluged.     N.  C.  B. 

Esdraelon  is  the  great  battle-field  of  Old  Tes- 
tament history.  Here,  after  Barak,  fought  Gid- 
eon and  the  Midianites  ;  here  Saul  fell  before 
the  Philistines  ;  Josiah  before  the  Egyptians 
under  Necho.  Here  inlater  times  fought  Vespa- 
sian, the  Crusaders,  and  Buonaparte.     H.  C. 

The  great  and  final  world-battle  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  to  be  fought  in  "  Armageddon,"  the  hill 
or  city  of  Megiddo.  That  may  not,  indeed,  be  a 
physical  battle,  fought  out  on  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon, in  front  of  old  Megiddo  ;  yet  if  it  was 
desirable  that  the  field  of  the  great  battle,  de- 
cisive in  the  world's  spiritual  history,  should 
receive  a  name  suggestive  of  desperate  conflict, 
of  valorous  exploits,  and  at  last  of  signal  victory 
through  God's  grace,  none  better  could  have 
been,  chosen  than  Armageddon.     !N.  C.  B. 

The  whole  borders  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
are  dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sa- 
cred interest.  On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain, 
and  Shunem,  rauged  round  the  base  of  the"  bill 
of  Moreh"  or  "Little  Hermon  ;"  then  Beth- 
shean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  valley  of  Jezreel  ;" 
then  Gilboa,  with  the  "  well  of  Harod,"  and  the 
ruins  of  Jezreel,  at  its  western  base.  On  the 
south  are  Engannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow 
of  Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  ;  and 
close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  runs 
the  Ki.shon,  on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets 
of  Baal  were  slain.  On  the  north  are  Nazareth 
and  Tabor.     P.  S. 

4  :  1-3.  What  a  continued  circle  is  here  of 
sins,  judgments,  repentance,  deliverance  !  The 
association  with  idolaters  taints  them  with  sin, 
their  sin  draws  on  judgment,  the  smart  of  the 
judgment  moves  them  to  repentance,  on  their 
repentance  follows  speedy  deliverance,  on  their 
deliverance  they  sin  again  !  Who  would  not 
think  idolatry  an  absurd  and  unnatural  thing? 
which  as  it  hath  the  fewest  inducements,  so  had 
also  the  most  direct   prohibitions  from  God  ; 
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nnd  yet  after  nil  their  wnrnings  Israel  falls  into 
it  a(>iiin.  Neitber  atllietion  uor  repeutauce  can 
secure  iiu   Israelite  from  redoubling  liis  worst 

sin,  if  he  be  left  to  his  own  frailty.     Bp.  U. 

The  battle  of  Morom,  one  of  the  two  great  bat- 
tles by  which  Joshua  first  secured  possession  of 
the  land,  had  been  fought  against  a  confederacy 
of  northern  Canaauites  under  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor.  The  issue  was  a  complete  victory  over 
the  coufeilerate  array,  followed,  after  long  war- 
fare, by  the  capture  of  all  their  towns  (Hazor 
itself  being  burned  with  fire),  nnd  the  slaughttr 
or  dispersion  of  the  whole  Canaauite  popula- 
tion of  the  district  (Josh.  11).  Yet  now,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yeais  later,  Hazor  is  found 
again  as  a  great  Canaanito  city,  with  another 
king  of  the  same  name  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
with  powerful  allies  among  neighboring  Canaan - 
ite  kings,  and  with  a  numerous  army,  so  well 
equipped  that  it  had  no  fewer  than  nine  hun- 
dred war-chariots.     Lpc. 

4.  Deborali,  a  proplictess.  The  term 
prophetess  is  applied  to  Deborah  in  the  sense 
thatshe  was  endued  with  Divine  gifts  to  instruct, 
direct,  nnd  govern  others,  nnd  also  excited  by 
God's  Holy  Spirit  to  declare  his  will  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  which  was  the  peculiar  office  of  a  prophet. 
Bp.  Pairick. 

5,  Deborah,  "  the  bee,"  is  described  as  a 
"  burning  woman."  The  meeting-place  for  all 
in  Israel  who  sought  judgment  at  her  hands  was 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  under  a  palm-tree, 
which  afterwnid  bore  her  name.  Thence  she 
sent  for  Barak  ("lightning'),  the  son  of  Abi- 
noam,  from  the  far  north,  from  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali.  His  ready  obedience  proved  his  pre- 
paredness. A.  E. He  could  do  nothing  with- 
out her  head,  nor  she  without  his  hands  ;  both 
together  made  a  complete  deliverer  and  effected 
a  complete  deliverance.  The  greatest  and  best 
are    not    self-sufficient,   but  need  one  another. 

H. Deborah  cannot  lead   the  army,  but  she 

can  inspire  it.  Barak  cannot  prophesy,  but 
be  can  fight.  There  is  work  for  the  seer  and 
work  for  the  warrior.  The  world  always  needs 
its  prophets  and  its  heroes.  The  worker  with- 
out the  thinker  will  blunder  into  confusion  ;  the 
thinker  without  the  worker  will  fail  for  want 
of  power  to  execute  his  designs.     W.  F.  .\. 

6.  I4e(lc«ll.  West  of  the  plain  and  lake  of 
Huleh  'ire  several  small  plains,  which,  with  their 
bright  green  crops  and  the  wooded  hills  that 
slope  gently  down  to  them,  form  some  of  the 
softest  nnd  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Palestine. 
The  largest  nnd  mostpicturesipie  of  these  plains 
is  that  of  Kades,  or  Zaanaim,  with  the  ruins  of 
Kedesh  naphtali,  lying  on  its  western  border. 


Wilson. Kedesh    Naphtali,    when    freed  by 

Barak  from  foreign  foes,  must  have  comprised 
wilbiu  its  borders  ever.v  tiling  that  could  make 
it  a  llourishiug  town.  They  had  every  kind  of 
produce  at  their  very  doors  ;  and  this  would  be 
the  case  with  all  that  long  string  of  towns  which 
stmldcd  the  goodly  heritage  of  Naphtali.  Tria- 
tram. 

ITIuuiit  Tabor.  A  remarkable  mountain 
of  Palestine  rises  abruptly  from  the  northeast- 
ern arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  as  seen 
from  a  distance.     It  liesaLjout  sixoreight  miles 

almost  due  cast  from  Xazureth.     Die.  B It 

is  wholly  separated  from  surrounding  elevations 
on  all  sides  except  the  west,  and  on  that  sido 
connected  only  by  a  low  ridge  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee  bounding  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon, with  which  it  stands  in  line.  The  height  of 
Tabor  above  the  sea  is  reckoned  at  eighteen  hun 
dred  feet  ;  the  height  above  the  adjacent  plain 
being  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred,     N.  C.  B. 

Viewfrom  Tabor.  On  the  north,  Naphtali's 
brown  peaks  running  in  a  serried  ridge  nthwnit 
the  glowing  sky.  To  the  right  n  corner  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  slumbering  in  its  deep  bed,  and 
towering  over  it  the  glittering  top  of  Hermon. 
On  the  east,  the  long  purple  ridge  of  Gilead,  ris- 
ing like  a  colossal  wall  from  the  Jordan  valley. 
Ou  the  south  and  southwest  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon, Palestine's  battle-field,  sweeping  round 
the  base  of  the  mount  and  extending,  a  sea  of 
verdure,  away  to  the  hills  of  Snmaiia  and  the 
dark  ridge  of  Carmel.  Four  miles  distant,  be- 
yond an  eastern  arm  of  the  plain,  rose  "  the  hill 
Moreh,"  a  gray,  treeless  ridge,  with  the  villages 
of  Endor  and  Nain  upon  its  side.  Over  its  left 
shoulder  appeared  the  bare  white  top  of  Gilboa. 
Standing  on  this  spot  I  was  able  to  understand 
why  Tabor  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  north- 
ern tribes.  Connected  by  a  wooded  ridge  with 
the  hills  of  Galilee  and  the  mountains  of  Naph- 
tali, it  was  always  accessible  to  them  ;  while  at 
the  .same  time  it  stood  out  commanding  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its  steep  sides  were  easily 
defended,  and  its  broad  top  gave  ample  space 
for  the  organization  of  a  little  army  of  moun- 
taineers. The  graphic  story  of  Barak  and  Deb- 
orah was  here  brought  vividly  before  my 
mind  ;  Barak  eagerly  watching  the  advance  (f 
Sisera  across  the  plain,  while  Debiu'ah,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  patriot  and  the  inspirati.in  of  a 
prophetess,  looked  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  the 
signal  to  attack.  At  length  her  eye  saw  it,  and 
she  cried  ;  "  Up,  for  this  is  the  day  in  which 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine 
hand  !"     Porter. 
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SECTION  223.     SISERA'S  ARMY  DESTROYED. 


10-13.  Barnk  snmmons  the  people  of  his 
region  to  Keitesh  and  thonce  marches  with 
them  to  Moaut  Tubor.  Kecruits  come  in  from 
Issachar  and  Manasseh  and  Kpbraim  and  lien- 
jainiu  ;  l>nt  the  more  distant  tribes,  though  in- 
vited to  the  contest,  fail  to  be  represented.  The 
king  of  the  Canaanitcs  hears  of  the  rising,  and 
speedily  Sisera,  his  chief  captain,  with  an  im- 
nieuso  army  and  a  dreaded  cavalry  force — "  his 
horses  and  chariots  of  iron" — makes  his  way 
STjthward,  and  encamps  on  the  lower  sido  of 
Esdraelon,  at  the  river  Kishon,  by  tho  friendly 
Canaanite  towns  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo. 
From  tho  summit  of  Tabor,  Megiddo  could  bo 
seen  — fifteen  miles  to  tho  southwest.     N.  C.  }i. 

With   what  scorn  did   Sisera  look  at  these 

gleanings  of  Israel !  How  unequal  did  this 
match  seem  of  ten  thousand  Israelites  against 
his  vast  host  and  his  nine  hundred  chariots  of 
iron  !  The  faith  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  not 
appalled  with  this  world  of  adversaries,  which 
from  Mount  Tabor  they  saw  biding  all  the  valley 
below  them  :  they  knew  whom  they  had  be- 
lieved, and  how  littlo  an  arm  of  flesh  could  do 
against  the  God  of  Hosts.     Bp.  II. 

DI,  Peborah  raised  the  crj',  which  twice  over 
occurs  in  the  story  of  the  battle,  "  Arise,  Earak." 
She  gave  with  unhesitating  confiilence  to  tho 
doubling  troops  the  augury  which  ho  had  asked 
before  the  insurrection  began,  "  r/uA'  is  the 
day  when  the  Lo.rd  shall  deliver  .Sisera  into  thy 
hand. "  Down  from  the  wooded  heights  de- 
scended Barak  and  his  ten  thousand  men.  It  is 
emphatically  repeated  that  thoy  were  "  on  foot," 
und  thus  contrasted  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner with  the  horses  and  chariots  of  their  ene- 
mies.    Stanley. From   tho  toji  of  the  mount, 

where  ho  Avas  completely  unassailable  by  tho 
enemy's  iron  chariots,  ho  heroically  s;illies down 
to  the  level  plain  with  his  far  inferior  force,  in 
order  that  by  giving  Sisera  every  advantage  tho 
glory  of  the  victory  to  be  achieved  over  him 
might  be  so  much  the  greater. 

15.  Tlie   Lord   dUcomflted   Si§cra. 

Or,  as  the  Heb.  implies  cuiifuuiuhd,  threw  them 
into  JisnrJer,  drove  thfm  tiimnltiioiisli/  inijetlier, 
causing  chariots  to  break  and  overthrow  chariots, 
and  horses  and  men  to  bo  mingled  in  their  fall 
in  wild  confusion.  It  was  not  so  much  the  bold 
and  unexjiectcd  charge  of  Barak  that  produced 
this  effect,  as  a  supernatural  panic,  a  terror  from 
God,  that  seized  their  spirits,  threw  them  into 
irretrievable  contusion,  and  made  them  an  easv 

prey  to  the  sword.      Bush. The  expression  is 

the  same  as  when  Jehovah  fought  against  Egypt 
(Ex.  It  :  2.')),  and  again  when  before  Gibeon 
Joshua  bade  sun  and  moon   stand  still    (Josh. 


10  :  10).  It  indicates  tho  direct  interference  of 
the  Lord  through  terrible  natural  phenomena. 
As  we  gather  from  Ju.  5  :  20-22,  a  fearful  storm 
swept  down  from  heaven  in  face  of  the  advanc- 
ing army.  The  battle  must  have  drawn  toward 
Endor,  where  its  fate  was  finally  decided  (Ps. 
83  :  9,  10).  It  was  impossible  to  retreat,  and 
only  in  one  direction  could  flight  be  attempted. 
And  now  the  waters  of  Kishon  had  swollen  into 
a  wild  torrent  which  swept  away  the  fugitives  I 
A.  E. 

The  beaten  army  fell  back  toward  the  north- 
east— toward  Tabor—  on  tho  line  of  direct  march 
for  tho  Israelites  to  the  battle— and  when  pass- 
ing three  miles  to  the  south  of  Tabor,  at  Endor, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Israelites,  or  more 
probably  were  intercepted  by  a  reserve  from 
Tabor,  and  slain  in  great  numbers.  "  They 
perished  at  Endor,"  says  the  Fsalmist  ;  "  they 
became  as  dung  for  the  earth"  (83  :  9).  Such 
was  the  first  great  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  sec- 
ond, for  its  importance,  and  for  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  Israelites,  compares  well  with  the 
first.  This  was  fought  under  Gideon,  and  also 
pertains  to  tho  period  of  the  Judges.  (See  Sec- 
tion 227.)  The  bittleof  Mount  Tabor,  in  which 
Napoleon  and  Kleber  defeated  an  immense 
Turki.sh  army,  was  fought  on  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  south  of  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  in  the 
middle  of  spring  (April  15th,  1799).  The  state- 
ment is  made  on  good  authority  that  multitudes 
of  the  Turks  perished  on  that  aay  by  falling 
into  the  branch  of  the  Kishon  which  flows  from 
the  western  end  of  Mount  Tabor.     N.  C.  B. 

17.  Sisera  fled  on  foot  from  the  plain,  over 
the  Nazareth  hills,  across  Zebulun's  territory, 
and,  after  travelling  forty  miles  from  the  battle- 
field, reached  Ileber's  encamjjment  at  Kedesh. 
Tent  Work. 

Jatl  and  Sisera. 

Consider  together  Chs.  4  :  17-22  and  5  :  24-27. 

11.  Now   Hebcr  the   Kcnite.     This 

verse  comes  in  here  parenthetically  to  prepare 
the  way  for  what  is  soon  to  be  said  abou.t  Jael, 
a  woman  of  this  fumilj'.  The  verse  should  be 
included  in  the  usual  marks  of  a  parenthesis. 
Bush. 

21.  ,Ia' i  took  a  nail  cf  the  tent.  Onoof  thegreat 
pins   by   which    the  tent  was    fastened   to   tho 

ground.     Patrick. The  tents  of  the  Bedoweeu 

Arabs  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracing  or  * 
stretching  down  their  eyes  with  cords  tied  down 
to  hooked  wooden  pins  well  pointed,  which  they 
drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet  ;  one  of 
these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet 
does  to  the  hammer.     Shaw. 
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Smote  tlie  pin   into   Iii§    tcnipleit. 

Jael  was  moved  to  this  action  by  some  extraor- 
dinary and  overruling  impulse,  making  her  the 
instrument  of  Divine  vengeance.  This  ease,  like 
that  o£   Ehud,  is   not  to  be   judged    by  ordinary 

rules.      Hales. It  can  scarce  be  doubled  that 

she  had  some  Divine  direction  or  impulse  to  stir 
her  to  do  what  she  did.  The  resolution  she 
took  appears  very  extraordinary, .and  so  has  the 
marks  and  tokens  o£  its  being  from  the  extraor- 
dinary hand  of  God.  In  this  view  ail  is  clear 
and  right  ;  she  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  and  all  obligations  to  man  cease  when 
brought  in  competition,  with  our  higher  obliga- 
tions   toward    God.      Waterland. As  to   (his 

act  of  Jael's  (like  that  of  Ehud's  in  the  chapter 
before),  we  have  reason  to  think  she  was  con- 
scious of  such  a  Divine  impulse  upon  her  spirit 
to  do  it,  as  did  abundantly  satisfy  herself  (and 
it  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us)  that  it  was  well 
done.  Thus  do  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
confound  the  mighty.     See  here  Jael's  glory,  and 

Sisera's  shame.     H. If  all  the  circumstances 

and  influences  which  impelled  Jael  to  the  dar- 
ing act,  and  sustained  her  in  it,  were  known, 
we  should  find  that  she  violated  neither  the  cus- 
toms of  her  people,  nor  the  laws  of  war  then  in 
f  jrce,  nor  the  abstract  and  greater  laws  of  right- 
eousness, by  thus  destroying  the  enemy  of  God's 
people  and  the  oppressor  of  her  own,  who  from 
necessity  sought  in  her  tent  an  asylum  to  which 
he  had  no  right,  and  the  granting  of  which 
might  have  involved  her  and  her  whole  family 
in  ruin.      W.   M.   Thompson. 

Sisera  had  no  right  to  enter  her  tent  at  all. 
The  women's  apartment  cf  an  Arab  tent,  the 
only  place  in  it  where  any  privacy  exists,  must 
never  under  any  circumstances  be  entered  by  a 
man.  Instances  are  recorded  among  the  Arabs 
of  a  defeated  warrior  having  hidden  himself  in 
the  apartments  of  women  ;  but  such  a  heinous 
breach  of  Eastern  etiquette  has  in  each  case  been 
followed  by  the  sentence  of  death.  The  insult 
and  wrong  done  to  Jael  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Beilaceen  woman  wa^  such  that,  in  order  to 
avenge  her  honor,  her  hu.sband  or  her  brother 
would  have  been  bound  by  the  unwritten  but 
inflexible  code  of  Eastern  law  to  take  Sisera's 
life.  She  simply  became  the  executioner  of  a 
sentence  which  some  other  person  would,  under 
ordinary  eircumstances,  have  carried  out.  In 
Deborah's  inspired  commendation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Heber's  wife,  particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  of  her  being  a  Bedameen  woman, 
and  acting  nobly  and  righteously  from  a  Beda- 
M»Oi',«  point  of  view.  "  Blessed  let  her  be  among 
women  in  the  tent. "     This  could  not  possibly  have 


been  said  if  it  wore  a  case  of  treachery  or  mur. 
der  in  connection  with  a  guest.      Neil. 

From  5  :  30  we  see  what  kind  of  a  man  Sisera 
was,  and  what  kind  of  hunting  he  was  doing 
with  his  war  chariots.  He  would  surround  some 
town  of  the  Hebrews,  slay  the  men  and  the  old 
women,  rob  the  homes,  then  burn  them.  But 
he  would  take  the  damsels — the  young  girls,  and 
divide  them  as  slaves  among  his  fierce  warriors. 
J.iel  had  seen  these  Cunaanites  go  bj-  her  tent 
dragging  their  weeping  captives  to  endure  a  life 
of  degradation  worse  than  death.  Let  me  mod- 
ernize the  story  :  There  was  a  settlement  in  the 
Far  West  some  j-ears  ago,  where  a  score  of  fam- 
ilies lived  in  peace  and  safety.  Suddenly  a 
band  of  Sioux  started  on  the  war-path.  They 
slew  and  scalped  all  the  men.  Then  they  took 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  whom  they  had 
slain  and  scalped,  "to  every  man  a  damsel  or 
two,"  and  started  for  the  wilderness.  On  their 
retreat  they  passed  the  lodge  of  a  Chippewa 
hunter.  He  was  away,  but  his  wife  was  at 
home.  They  stopped  with  their  captives  and 
demanded  food.  She  gave  it  to  them  and  they 
started  on.  The  chief  for  some  cause  lingered 
behind  the  rest.  The  Chippewa  woman,  mad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  those  girls  carried  away  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  savages  who  had  murdered 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  seized  a  rifle  and 
shot  that  Sioux  chieftain,  the  leader  of  that 
robber  band,  and  slew  him  !  'Was  she  a  cruel 
murderess,  or  a  righteous  avenger  ?  C.  E. 
Babb. 

Deborah  is  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
Jewish  history.  She  was  the  leader  and  guide 
of  her  conntrj'men  in  the  effort  which  restored 
to  them  peace  and  freedom,  civil  and  religious. 
She  was  the  judge  who  awarded  praise  or  blame 
to  those  who  had  been  false  or  true  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  Israel.  And  she  utters  an  em- 
phatic and  extraordinary  blessing  upon  Jael. 
Jael's  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  Deborah's 
inspired  judgment  on  the  other,  raise  questions 
to  which  no  reflecting  mind  can  be  insensible 
We  cannot  get  over  the  difiiculty  by  saying  that 
Deborah's  utterance  about  Jael  is  not  inspired  ; 
that  it  is  only  a  page  of  dark  human  passion 
occurring  in  a  generally  inspired  poem.  If  De- 
liorali's  blessing  o?  Jael  is  uninspired,  it  is  hard 
to  claim  inspiration  ruasonabi)'  for  any  part  of 
her  song  ;  and  if  Deborah's  song  is  not  inspired, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  other  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  are.  In  weighing  Deborah's 
language,  wo  have  to  consider,  first  of  all,  that 
Sisera's  life  was,  in  Deborah's  judgment,  rightly 
forfeited.  She  speaks  of  him  as  the  Lord's  ene- 
my.    And  what  Deborah  knew  about  him,  Jael 
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knew  niso.     Neither  of  Ihem  had  any  doabt  that 

his  lire  WHS  justly  forfeited.     Liddon. 

We  caunot  but  nssume  ns  the  most  natural 
supposition,  that  Jael  lino«s  tluit  a  Divine  com- 
mand has  gone  f urlh  fur  the  destruction  of  Sis- 
era  and  his  host.  In  that  case  she  has  us  much 
right  to  kill  Sisera  as  Deborah  herself  has  to  do 
so  ;  she  isasmuch  oven  undcran  (iblij^alion  todo 
so  as  Deborah  herself.  The  whole  look  of  things 
is  that  Jael  is  one  with  Israel  throughout,  that 
she  acts  upon  the  impulse  which  has  ronsed 
Israel.  Deborah  extols  her  just  as  it  she  were  n 
sister  in  the  faith. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  in  forming  our  estimate 
of  Jael's  act,  who  the  person  she  put  to  death 
■was.  He  was  the  Canaanitish  general  and 
leader,  against  whom,  as  tbe  representative  of 
the  Canaanitish  power,  the  thunderbolt  was 
aimed  and  the  decree  of  destruction  sent  forth 
— "  I  will  deliver  Aim  into  thine  hand."  Sisera 
is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Canaanitish  king- 
dom, the  ruling  spirit  and  the  prime  mover  of 
the  war.  Therefore  the  Divine  decree  of  de- 
struction, which  had  gone  forth  against  the  Ca- 
naanitish host  generally,  applied  with  a  hun- 
dredfold strength  to  him  ;  and  Jael,  if  she  be- 
lieved in  that  decree,  would  think  that  this,  if 
any,  was  a  case  in  which  it  should  be  executed. 
This  consideration  heightens  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Sisera  at  Jael's  tent  door  throws  upon  her.  Shall 
she  not  at  once  complete  the  rescue  of  Israel  by 
killing  Sisera?  Or  shall  she  gire  way  to  a 
scruple  and  save  him  ?  In  this  case  she  sends 
Sisera  back  to  his  own  country  to  take  a^tin  the 
part  of  leader  of  the  Canaanites,  and  collect 
chariots  and  horsemen  for  another  invasion. 
She  must  be  either  treacherous  to  Israel,  then, 
or  treacherous  to  Sisera.  This  was  the  only  al- 
ternative which  was  open  to  Jael.  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  come  upon  her  all  at  once,  and 
with  a  short  time  to  decide  it.  She  decides  that 
the  real  rescue  of  Israel  requires  the  death  of 
Sisera.  The  act  is  upon  the  type  of  the  deceit 
of  early  ages,  it  is  public  spirited,  and  strongly 
sympathetic.  She  has  the  whole  religions  cause 
and  movement  before  her  eyes.  She  is  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  Deborah  and  the  leaders  of 
Israel,  and  she  knows  she  is  conferring  an 
enormous  and  incalculable  benefit  on  the  cause 
of  Israel.  .  .  .  The  great  error  in  the  treatment 
of  the  act  of  Jael  has  been  looking  at  it  apart 
from  all  those  surrounding  circumstances,  which 
BO  evidently  affix  the  character  and  the  motive 
to  the  act,  and  give  it  its  true  interpretation. 
Jael's  act  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  has  re- 
lation to  and  is  part  of  the  whole  action  which 


rises  up  under  a  peculiar,  pressing  dispensation. 
If  that  whole  action  is  right,  and  if  the  exter- 
minating war  is  justified  by  the  Divine  command, 
Jael's  act  comes  under  the  general  head  of  this 
war  and  this  justification.  Deborah's  praise  is 
clear  and  decided,  and  she  declares  that  Jael  "  is 
'  blessed  above  women"  on  account  of  this  act. 
Deborah  was  an  inspired  prophetess,  and  her 
approval  of  the  act  is  identical  with  the  approval 
of  Scripture.  But  the  only  mural  standard 
known  to  Deborah  was  that  of  the  dispensation 
under  which  she  lived.  It  was  a  dispensation 
which  supposed  a  defective  state  of  moral  ideas 
in  the  people,  and  which  required  for  its  own 
reception  an  erroneous  standard  of  morals.  The 
praise  therefore  bestowed  under  that  dispensa- 
tion upon  a  particular  act  did  not  imply  its 
moral  correctness,  according  to  a  universal 
standard,  did  not  satisfy  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
because  it  satisfied  a  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  presented  to  us  as  satisfying  a  later  and  a 
Christian  standard  of  morality.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  this  act  was  an  act  of 
true  religious  zeal  done  in  defence  of  religion, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  Divine  dispensa- 
tion in  the  world,  against  idolatry,  polytheism, 
and  corruption  of  morals.     Mozley, 

The  Song  of  Debobah. 
Ch.  5  :  1-31. 

In  the  song  of  Deborah  we  have  the  only 
prophetic  utterance  that  breaks  the  silence  be- 
tween Moses  and  Samuel.  Hers  is  the  one  voice 
of  inspiration  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  that 
breaks  out  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  In  her  song 
are  gathered  up  all  the  lessons  which  the  rest 
of  the  book  teaches  indirectly.  Hers  is  the  life, 
both  in  her  own  history  and  in  the  whole  period, 
that  expresses  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
thousands,  who  were  silent  till  "  she.  Deborah, 
arose  a  mother  in  Israel."  Hers  is  the  prophetic 
word  that  gives  an  utterance  and  a  sanction  to 
the  thoughts  of  freedom,  of  independence,  of 
national  unity,  such  as  they  had  never  had  be- 
fore in  the  world,  and  have  rarely  had  since. 
Slanley. 

Deborah's  hymn  of  triumph  was  worthy  of  the 
victory.  The  solemn  religions  commencement 
— the  picturesque  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country— the  mustering  of  the  troops  from  all 
quarters— the  sudden  transition  to  the  most  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  against  the  tribes  that  stood 
aloof— the  life,  fire,  and  energy  of  the  battle— 
the  bitter  pathos  of  the  close— lyric  poetrj-  has 
nothing  in  any  language  which  can  surpass  the 
boldness  and  animation  of  this  striking  produc- 
tion.    Bat  this  hymn  has  great  historic  aa  well 
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as  poetic  value.  It  is  the  only  description  of 
the  relation  of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  and  of 
the  state  of  society  duriug  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  The  northern  tribes — Zebulun,  Is- 
saehar,  Naphtali— uppear  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion against  their  oppressors  :  they  receive  some 
aSiiistance  from  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benja- 
min. The  pastoral  tribes  beyond  Jordan  remain 
in  unpatriotic  inactivity.  Dan  and  Asher  are 
engaged  in  their  maritime  concerns.  Of  Judah 
and  Simeon  there  is  no  notice  whatever,  as  if 
they  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy,  or  were 
occupied  by  enemies  of  their  own.     Milman. 

This  song  opens  (verse  2)  with  the  briefest 
reterouce  to  the  great  theme  of  praise  ;  calls 
triumpliantly  (3)  on  all  kings  and  princes  to  give 
ear  to  her  song  ;  sets  f.irth  in  lofty  poetic  con- 
ceptions the  coming  of  Jehovah  from  the  south, 
in  earthquake,  tempest,  and  storm  for  their  help 
(4,  5)  ;  then  falls  back  to  give  historically  the 
state  of  the  counlry  prior  to  this  great  victory 
(t),  7)  ;  refers  to  the  giant  sins  which  brought  on 
these  foreign  wars  (8)  ;  calls  on  men  of  every 
grade,  rulers  and  people,  to  join  in  her  song 
(9-11)  ;  then  summons  herself  and  Barak  to 
their  tribute  of  praise  (12).  Again  she  resumes 
the  history  of  this  great  event — how  she  called 
the  people  to  battle  (13)  ;  how  one  tribe  after 
another  responded  or  did  not  respond  to  this 
call  (15-18)  ;  how  the  kings  of  Canaan  came  and 
fought  but  took  no  spoil  (19),  because  God  and 
his  stars  in  the  heavens  and  all  the  forces  of 
nature  fought  for  Israel  (20-22).  God's  nngel 
bids  them  curse  Meroz  who  would  not  come  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  (23)  ;  but  blesses  Jael  the 
Kenite— whose  exploits  the  song  spreads  out  in 
ample  detail  (25-27),  not  omitting  a  home-pictnro 
of  the  scenes  in  Sisera's  household  and  the 
kindling  expectations  there  which  were  never 
realized  !     H.  C. 

It  is  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  rather  than  in 
the  prose  narrative  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  we 
best  understand  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and 
the  spirit,  the  passion  of  the  leaders  of  the  the- 
ocracy. The  theocracy  was  for  the  moment  al- 
most impersonated  in  Deborah.  And  Deborah 
lives  in  her  song  :  in  all  the  power  of  her  pro- 
phetic vitterailcp,  in  all  the  penetrating  intensity 
of  her  womanlj'  feeling.  Yet  Deborah  is  not 
nifrelyapoet  ;  she  is  a  judge  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  passion  sho  apportions  with  discriminat- 
ing accuracy  their  exact  measure  of  desert  to  the 
different  tribes  ;  to  all  who  had  contributed,  or 
who  ought  to  have  contributed,  to  the  great  vic- 
tory.     Liddim. 

Her  independence  of  character,  her  motherly 
tenderness,   her  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  her 


well-sustained  energy  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Israelites  combined  to  make  her  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  dwelt  among  her  own  people  and 
did  not  separate  from  them  in  their  emergency, 
but  went  with  them  up  on  Movmt  Tabor.  The 
campaign  in  which  she  led  was  not  one  of  tem 
porary  results,  for  the  tyranny  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  foe  were  broken  for  all  time.  She 
was  a  mother,  which  meant  a  good  deal  in  those 
days,  when  sons  were  sacrificed  in  battle,  and 
sho  carried  into  her  work  a  mother's  heart.  She 
stood  for  home,  for  domestic  purity,  and  social 
order.  As  a  mother  in  Israel,  the  maternal  spirit 
dominated  all  the  qualities  of  her  character. 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  palm-tree  she  sat  as 
prophetess,  and  they  Avhoso  hearts  were  crushed 
betook  themselves  to  her  to  unbosom  their 
wrongs  and  to  pour  out  their  i)laints  to  her,  and 
in  return  they  received  marks  of  her  patient 
sympathy,  and  were  taught  how  to  bear  their 
wrongs.  She  braced  up  many  a  broken  spirit 
and  counselled  the  suffering  ones  to  cling  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
She  taught  them  to  abandon  their  idols  and 
strange  gods  and  to  go  back  and  call  upon  the 
God  of  Israel.  "When  she  spoko  her  words  had 
power  in  Israel.  All  the  wrongs  of  her  people 
liad  been  steeped  into  her  spirit — they  were  the 
wrongs  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Her  mind  was 
one  of  wonderful  poise.  The  nation  had  become 
the  child  of  her  adoption,  and  all  the  love  of  a 
mother's  heart  was  bestowed  upon  it  to  accom- 
plish the  work  given  her  to  do.  She  never  wa 
vered  in  her  religion  ;  that  remained  steadfast 
and  was  without  a  i)article  of  superstition.  Beh- 
rends. 

I.  She  was  a  "  Mother  in  Israel  ;"  and  with 
a  mother's  heart,  and  with  the  vehemency  of  a 
mother's  and  a  patriot's  love,  she  had  shot  the 
light  of  love  from  her  eyes,  and  jioured  the  bless- 
ings of  love  from  her  lips,  on  the  people  that 
had  "jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death," 
against  the  oppressors  ;  and  the  bitterness, 
aw.akened  and  borne  aloft  by  the  same  love,  she 
precipitated  in  curses  on  the  selfish  and  coward 
recreants  who  "came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty."  As  long  as  I  have  the  image  of  Deb- 
orah before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  throw  m.yself 
back  into  the  age,  countrj',  and  circumstances 
of  this  Hebrew  Boadicea,  in  the  yet  not  tamed 
chaos  of  the  spiritual  creation  ;  as  long  as  I 
contemplate  the  impassioned,  high-souled, 
heroic  woman,  in  all  the  prominence  and  indi- 
viduality of  will  and  character.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
among  the  first  ferments  of  the  great  affections, 
—the  proplastic  waves  of  the  microcosmic  chaos, 
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swelling  up  against  and  yet  toward  tlie  outHpread 
wings  of  the  Dove  that  lies  brooding  on  the 
troubled  waters.  So  long  all  is  well,  all  replete 
with  instrnctionand  example.  In  the  tierce  and 
inordinate,  I  am  made  to  know  and  be  grateful 
for  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance  which  Bhiues 
on  a  Christian's  path,  neither  blunted  by  the 
preparatory  veil  nor  crimsoned  in  its  struggle 
through  the  nll-cnwrapping  mist  of  the  worlds 
ignorance  ;  while  in  the  self-oblivion  of  these 
heroes  o£  the  Old  Testament  — their  elevation 
above  all  low  and  individual  interests,  above 
all,  in  the  entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their 
total  being  to  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master 
— I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of  humil- 
iation, and  a  shaming,  yet  rousing,  example  of 
faith  and  fealty,      CuleriJge. 

20.  The  stars  in  their  courses  roii$;ht 
against  Slstra.  Aye,  though  no  one  of  them 
Kwerved  from  its  appointed  path  or  halted  in 
its  ordained  journey.  And  so  the  stars  fight  in 
their  courses  to-day  against  all  evil  doers  ;  that 
eternal  order  which  is  reflected  in  the  ordered 
motion  of  the  stars  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  good 
and  the  true  ;  and  it  moves  on,  neither  hasting 
nor  resting,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  good, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  evil.  No  deed  that  is 
done  upon  earth  can  break  in  upon  the  harmo- 
nious motion  of  the  spheres,  no  wickedness  of 
man's  can  break  the  line  of  God's  embattled 
hosts  ;  they  move  majestically  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  holy  will.  That  order  is /or  us, 
not  against  us  ;  and  its  stability  is  a  sign  that 
the  forces  of  evil  are  powerless  to  break  it. 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God  ;"  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  suns 
and  the  stately  march  of  the  stars,  are  tokens  of 
that  order  which  will  never  become  disordei", 
and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  Satan, 
The  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  us,  if 
we  ai-e  the  Lord's  ;  and  so  is  he  who  is  bulh  our 
Lord  and  the  Lord  of  the  stars.     S.  S.  T. 

23.  Curse  ye  Meroz.  The  effect  of  the 
curse,  like  that  pronounced  upon  Amalek  (Ex. 
17  :  14),  seams  to  have  "  blotted  out  the  remem- 
brance" of  its  history  and  its  site.  Said  the 
ansci  of  the  L.or<l.  The  Angel  Jehovah, 
before  spoken  of  (ch,  2  ;  1).  It  was  Jehovah  that 
commanded  the  curse.  She  would  not  otherwise 
have  interrupted  her  strains  of  thanksgiving 
by  the  utterance  of  so  fearful  a  judgment.  Busk. 
— —Had  the  people  of  Meroz  taken  up  arms 
against  Jehovah  ?  No  !  Had  they  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  fought  against  the  chosen  peo- 
ple? No!  What,  then,  had  they  done  ?  Noth- 
ing.' Their  neutrality  was  their  crime.  "  Be- 
oaase  they  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 


against    the    mighty."     Dr.   yewlon. Mero? 

was  not  merely  wanting  in  duty  to  the  memo- 
ries and  traditions  of  XIoHes  and  of  Joshua  ;  it 
wasundutiful  toward  the  true  King  of  the  sacred 
nation,  as  yet  unrepresented  below  by  any  earth- 
ly viceroy  ;  the  King  who.  though  He  could  have 
done  otherwise,  had  uiide  H's honor  dependent 
on  the  loyally  and  affection  of  His  subjects. 
Meroz  would  not  come"  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty."  To  refuse  aid  to  the  sacred 
cause  until  it  was  certain  of  success,  was  in  a 
man  or  a  community  belonging  to  the  covenant- 
ed nation  un  act  of  virtual  apostasy  ;  and  Meroz 
was  not  merely  politically  disfranchised,  it  was 
religiously  excommunicated.     Liddon. 

There  are  occasions  when  not  to  act  for  God 
is  to  act  against  God.  When  the  Lord  calls  for 
help  against  the  mighty,  he  that  withholds  that 
help  is  cursed.  By  so  doing  he  is  helping  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  among  the  enemies  of  God 
he  will  fall.  There  are  times,  our  osvn  times 
are  such,  when  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  are  unusua'ly  active  against  the  truth. 
Science  and  literature,  wit  and  intellect,  the 
press  and  the  platform,  fashion  and  numbers, 
are  pressed  into  the  service,  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
At  such  a  time  to  be  neutral  and  indifferent  is 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At 
such  a  time  he  calls  to  his  help  against  the 
mighty  all  who  believe  in  him,  who  love  him, 
and  who  hope  in  his  salvation.  "  Who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side,  who 'r'"  is  his  appeal  to  his  re- 
deemed. Let  no  believer  hold  back  from  giving 
what  help  is  in  his  power  :  the  help  of  word  and 
deed  ;  the  help  of  bold  confessioBrand  of  un- 
flinching countenance  :  the  help  of  tongue  and 
pen  ;  the  help,  if  need  be,  of  sufftring  and  of 
martyrdom  ;  the  help  of  a  devoted  lite,  and  ol! 
a  holy  Christian  walk,  in  all  humility,  and  pu- 
rity, and  faith,  knowing  whom  he  has  believed, 
and  fully  assured  that  faith  will  be  crowned 
with  victory.     A.  C.  H. 

30.  "  Oppressors  "  like  the  Mesopotamians, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Midian,  Hazor,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, made  war  chiefly  that  they  might  make 
captives  to  be  carried  away  into  slavery.  The 
"  ilamsol  or  two"  which  each  of  the  soldiers  of 
Jabin's  army  was  expected  to  bring  back  from 
the  battle  under  Sisera  were  of  course  intended 
for  the  slave-market.  To  what  extent  similar 
op|ircssions  in  the  after  history  of  Israel  were 
accompanied  by  the  removal  of  captives  out  ot 
the  land,  and  their  sale  as  slaves  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  have  abundant  evidence.  In  Joel  wo 
find  God  represented  as  "  pleading"  with  cer- 
tain nations,  "  for  my  people  and  my  heritage, 
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Israel,  whom  they  have  scattereil  among  the  na- 
tions .  .  .  having  oust  lots  for  my  people  ;  and 
having  given  a  boy  for  an  harlot,  anJ  sold  a  girl 
for  wine  that  they  might  drink"  (3  :  2).     Lee. 

SI.  Deborali  lived  iuan  age  when  (jod's  peo- 
ple stood  against  their  enemies  Viy  dint,  not  of 
patient  sutfeting,  but  of  heroic  fighting,  im- 
periUiog  their  lives  on  the  high  i:ilaces  of  the 
bloody  fields  of  real  war.  She  jjnt  herself  in 
fall  sympathy  with  God,  and  met  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of:  her  time  with  the 
truest  Christian  heroism.  Her  sympathies  are 
intensely  deep  and  strong,  and  withal  are  thor- 
oughly /i)»'  God  and  wjainsl  his  enemifs.  With 
what  terseness  and  force  does  she  put  it !  So 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord  ;  whenever, 
anywhere  in  the  lajjse  of  the  ages,  they  take  up 
arms  against  Thee,  or  how  strong  soever  they 
may  be  in  chariots  and  in  horsemen- let  them 
go  down  quick  to  such  a  doom  as  this  !  But  let 
all  who  love  God  and  put  themselves  with  heart 
and  hand  iipon  his  side,  be  as  the  rising  sun 
sweeping  up  the  eastern  heavens  in  his  might 
and  glory  !     Could  anything  be  more  beautiful, 


nay,  rather,  more  sublimely  grand  in  poetic  con- 
cej^tion  than  this  ?     H.  C. 

All  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  will  surely  perish. 
The  day  is  not  far  off  which  will  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  him  that  serveth  God,  and  him 
that  serveth  him  not.  Then  they  that  love  the 
Lord  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  his  might.  The  righteous  will  .shine  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  and  they 
who  confessed  Christ  before  men  will  be  con- 
fessed of  him  before  the  angels  of  God.  Such 
i  are  the  fuller  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament, 
confirming  the  obscurer  prophecies  of  the  Old, 
and  encouraging  us  to  hold  on  our  faith  without 
wavering,  in  the  certainty  of  the  great  reward. 

The  people  are  set  free  from  their  oppressors, 
and  have  rest  for  forty  years.  The  lesson  which 
this  chapter  impresses  upon  us  especially  is  that 
God' s  sirenijlh  is  made  perfect  in  human  weaknes.i. 
"  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob  ;  I  will  help  thee, 
saith  the  .Lord,"  is  an  exhortation  which  under 
every  possible  circumstance  is  made  easy  to 
comply  with  by  the  recollection  of  these  won- 
derful acts  of  God.     A.  C.  H. 
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RETUKN   FROM   5I0AB  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
THE   FIELD   OF   BO.\Z. 


KUTH   GLEANS  IN 


Ruth  1  :  1-22  ;   2  :  1-23. 


1  1    And   it  came  to  pass  in   the  days  when  the  judges  judged,  (hat  (here  was  a  famine  in 
the  land.     And  a  certain  man  of  Beth-lehem-judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of  Moab, 

2  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.     And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Elimelech,  and  the  name 
of  his  wife  Naomi,  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of  Beth- 

3  lehem-jndah.     And  they  came  into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  continued  there.     And  Elimelech 

4  Naomi's  husband  died  ;  and  she  was  left,  and  her  two  sons.     And  they  took  them  wives  of  the 
women  of  Moab  ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpab,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Ruth  :  and  they 

5  dwelled  (hereabout  ten  years.     .\nd   Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  both  of  them  ;  and  the  woman 
G  was  left  of  her  two  children  and  of  her  husband.     Then  she  ai'ose  with  her  daughters-in  law, 

that  she  might  return  from  the  country  of  Moab  :  for  she   had  heard  in  (he  co-an(ry  of  Moab 

7  how  (hat  the  Lord  had  visiied  his  people  in  giving  them   bread.     And  she  went  forth  out  of 
(ho  place  where  she  was,  and  her  two  daughters-in-law  with  her  ;  and  they  went  on  the  way  to 

8  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah.     And   Naomi  said  imto  her  two  danghters-in-law.  Go,  return 
eacli  of  you  to  her  mother's  house  :  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the 

0  dead,  and  with  me.     The  Lord  grant  you  (hat  ye  may  find  rest,  each  of  you  in  the  house  of 

10  her  husband.     Then  she  kissed  them  ;  and  they  lifted   up  their  voice,   and   wept.     And  they 

11  said  un(o  her.  Nay,  but  we  will   return  with  thee  unto  thy  people.     And  Naomi  said,  Turn 
again,  my  daughters  :  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  have  I  yet  sons  in  my  womb,  that  the.y  may  be 

12  your  husbands?     Turn  again,  m.y  daughters,  go  your  way  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  an  hus- 
band.    If  I  should  say,  I  have  hope,  if  I  should  even  have  an  husband  to-night,  and  should 

13 
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13  also  bear  sons  ;  would  ye  therefore  tarry  till  they  were  grown  ?  wonld  ye  therefore  stay  from 
hftving  husbands?  nay,  my  daughters  ;  for  it  grieveth  nie  iiiuoh  for  your  sakes,  for  the  hand  of 

14  the  Loni)  is  gone  forth  iigniust   nie.     And  they  lifted  up    their  voice,  and    wept  again  :  and 

15  Orpidi  kissed  her  molher-iu-luw  ;  but  Kulh  clave  unto  her.  And  she  said.  Behold,  thy  sister- 
iu.linv  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,   uud  uuto  her  god  :  return   thou  after  thy  sister-in-law. 

16  And  Kuth  said,  Inlreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  and  to  return  from  following  after  thee  :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  :  and  where  thou  lodgest.  I  will  lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  my 

17  people,  and  thy  God   my   God  :  where  thou   diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the 

18  Lord  do  so  to   me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  mc.     And  when  she  saw 

19  that  she  was  stedfnstly  minded  to  go  with  her,  she  left  speaking  unto  her.  So  they  two  went 
until  they  came  to  Beth  lehem.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem, 

20  that  all  the  city  was  moved  about  them,  and  the  women  said,  Is  this  Naomi  ?  And  she  said 
unto  them.  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  :  for  the  .\luiighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with 

21  me.     I   went  out   full,  and   the  Lord  hath  brought  me  homo  again  empty  :  why  call  ye  mo 

22  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  testified  against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me?  So 
Niiomi  returned,  and  Kuth  the  Moabite.ss,  her  daughter-in-laa-,  with  her,  which  returned  out 
of  the  country  of  Jloab  :  and  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest. 

2  1  And  Naomi  had  a  kinsman  of  her  husband's,  a  might}-  man  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of 

2  Elimelech  ;  and  his  name  was  Boaz.  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now 
go  to  the  field,  and  glean  among  the  cars  of  corn  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace. 

3  And  she  said  unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter.  And  she  went,  and  camo  and  gleaned  in  the  field 
after  the  reapers  :  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  the  portion  of  the  field  belonging  unto  Boaz, 

4  who  was  of  the  family  of  Elimelech.     And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem,  and  said  unto 

5  the  reaper.*.  The  Lord  be  with  you.     And  they  answered  him,  the  Lord  bless  thee.     Then 
(J  said  Boaz  unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers,    Whose  damsel  is  this?     And   the 

servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers  answered  and  .said.  It  is  the  Moabitish  damsel  that  came 

7  b.iek  with  Naomi  out  of  the  country  of  Moab  :  and  she  said,  Let  mo  glean,  I  pray  you,  and 
gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves  :  so  she  came,  and  hath  continued  even  from  the 

8  morning  until  now,  save  that  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house.  Then  said  Boaz  unto  Ituth, 
Heaiest  thou   not,  my  daughter?     Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither  pass  from  hence, 

9  but  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.  Let  thine  eyes  bo  on  the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go 
thou  after  them  :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men  that  they  shall  not  touch  thee?  and  when 
thou  art  athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink  of  that  which  the  yoting  men  have  drawn. 

10  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  hove  I 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  that   thou   shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me.  seeing  I  am  a  stranger? 

11  And  Boaz  answered  and  said  unto  her.  It  hath  fully  been  shewed  me,  all  that  thou  hast  done 
unto  thy  mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  thine  husbiind  ;  and  how  thou  hast  left  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which  thou  knewest 

12  not  heretofore.     The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  fall  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord, 

13  the  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  t.ike  refuge.  Then  she  said.  Let  mo 
find  grace  in  thy  sight,  my  lord  ;  for  that  thou  hast  comforted  me,   and  for  that  thou  hast 

14  spoken  kindly  unto  thine  handmaid,  though  I  be  not  as  one  of  thine  handmaidens.  And  at 
meal-tiiue  Boaz  said  uuto  her.  Come  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  tho 
vinegar.     And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers  :  and  they  reached  her  parched  cnni.  and  she  did  >  at, 

15  and  was  snffiied,  and  left  thereof.     And  when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean,  Boaz  commanded  his 

16  young  men,  saying.  Let  her  glean  even  among  the  sheaves,  and  reproach  her  not.  And  also 
pull  out  some   for  her  from  the  bundles,  and   leave  it,  and  let   her  glean,  and  rebuke  her  not. 

17  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even  :  and  she  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned,  and  it  was  about 

18  an  ephah  of  barley.  And  she  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city  :  and  her  mother-in-law  saw 
what  she  had  gleaned  :  and  she  brought  forth  and   gave  to  her  that  she  had  left  after  she  was 

19  sufficed.  And  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her.  Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  and  where 
wroughtest  thou  ?  blessed  be  he  that  did  take  knowledge  of  thee.  And  she  shewed  her  mother 
in-iaw  with  whom  she  had  wrought,  and  said.  The  man's  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to-day 

20  is  Boaz.  -And  Naomi  said  unto  her  daughter-in-law,  Blessed  be  he  of  tho  Lord,  who  hslh  n.>t 
left  off  hiskinilness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.     And  Naomi  said  unto  her,  Tho  man  is  nigh 

21  iif  kin  unto  us.  one  of  our  near  kinsmen.     And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said.  Yea,  he  said  unto  nie, 

22  Thou  shall  keep  fast  by  my  young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all  my  harvest.     And  Naomi 
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said  nnto  Kuth  her  danghterin-law,  It  is  good,  my  daugliter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens, 

23  and  that  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other  tiehl.     So  she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to 

glean  unto  the  endof  barley  harvest  and  of  wheat  harvest  ;  and  she  dwelt  with  her  mother  inlaw. 


The  lovely  idyl  of  Ilulh  is  in  sharjj  contrast 
with  the  bloody  and  turbulent  annals  of  Judges. 
It  happily  reminds  us  of  what  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get in  reading  such  pages,  that  no  times  are  so 
wild  but  that  in  them  are  quiet  corneis,  green 
oases,  all  the  greener  for  their  surroundings, 
where  life  slides  on  in  peaceful  isolation  from 
the  tumult.  The  jjeaceful  pictures  of  this  little 
book,  multiplied  many  thousand  times,  have  to 
be  set  as  a  background   ;o  the  lurid  pictures  of 

the  Book  of  Judges.     A.  M. It  brings  out 

one  aspect  of  the  times— viz.,  the  religious  feel- 
ing. For,  notwithstanding  the  ijublio  corrup- 
tion in  certain  of  the  tribes,  there  was  a  relig- 
ious feeling  pervading  the  nation  as  a  body  po- 
litic. Liketlie  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  prayer 
of  Hannah,  it  reveals  the  reign  of  religion  in  the 
homes  of  the  peojile.      Grer/g. 

It  prepares  the  way  for  the  history  of  the 
house  of  David.  It  shows  under  what  inherited 
influences  of  devotion  and  purity  the  youth  of 
the  shepherd-king  was  likely  to  have  been 
passed.  Of  the  authorship  of  the  book  we  have 
comijaratively  few  materials  for  conjecture.  Like 
almost  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  comes  before  us  as  absolutely  anony- 
mous. E.  H.  P. On  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  the  ancient  authorities  it  is  part  of 
the  Jewish  Canon  of  books  written  and  compiled 
by  their  prophets.  Wo  must  rest  it  on  their 
authority,  endorsed  subsequently  by  Christ  and 

his  apostles.     H.  C. In  the  absence  of  any 

note  of  time,  we  may  place  this  story  somewhere 
in  the  period  of  forty  years  of  rest  between  Deb- 
orah  and  Gideon.  Hence  its  insertion  at  this 
point.     B. 

Design  of  the  Book. 

To  set  forth  the  origin  of  David  historically 
and  genealogically,  showing  how  a  heathen,  be- 
longing to  a  people  so  hostile  to  the  theocracy 
as  the  Moabites,  was  honored  to  become  the 
progenitor  of  the  great  King  David,  because  she 
placed  unlimited  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  sought 
protection  from  the  God  of  Israel.  Davidson. 
To  lead  to  Providence  ;  to  show  us  how  con- 
versant it  is  about  our  private  concerns,  and  to 
teach  us  in  them  all  to  have  an  eye  to  it,  ac- 
knowledging God  in  all  our  ways,  and  in  all 
events  that  concern  us.  To  lead  to  Christ,  who 
descended  from  Ruth,  and  part  of  whose  gen- 
ealogy concludes  the  book,  from  whence  it  is 
fetched  into  Mat.  1.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Beth- 


lehem, the  city  where  our  Redeemer  was  born. 

H. Topreiutimate,  by  the  recorded  adoption 

of  a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family  from  which 
Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final  recep- 
tion of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  church, 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  moral  lessons  which  it  incidentally  teaches, 
that  private  families  are  as  much  the  objecls  of 
Divine  regard  as  the  houses  of  princes  ;  that 
the  present  life  is  a  life  of  calainitotis  changes  ; 
that  a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling  Providenoo 
will  never  fail  of  its  reward  ;  and  that  no  con- 
dition, however  adverse  or  afflicted,  is  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  are  truths  that  were  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  brief  and  sim- 
ple narrative  before  us.     Busli. 

Its  Gliirader  and  Conlenls. 

The  Book  of  Kuth  is  not  a  history  ;  nor  is  it 
a  biography.  It  is  only  a  little  biographical 
episode  in  a  history,  liis  a  story  ;  but,  without 
aoubt,  a  true  slnry ;  and  it  speaks,  by  what 
Ewald  calls  '"  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  its  pic- 
tures and  descriptions,"  not  to  the  hearts  of 
Hebrews  only,  but  to  universal  man.     Murison. 

This  charming  Eastern  pastoral  vindicates 

its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  Sciipture, 
by  its  simple  and  lovely  pictures  of  the  family 
reliition,  and  of  domestic  and  social  life.  No- 
where else  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  tender 
ties  of  kindred,  of  the  maternal  and  filial  rela- 
tion.s,  so  exquisitely  portrayed.  Where  else 
shall  we  find  such  truth  and  sincerity  of  unselfish 
maternal  love,  such  purity  and  fervor  of  filial 
devotion?     Conanl. 

In  this  book  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  do- 
mestic lite  of  Israel,  with  its  anxieties,  sorrows, 
and  sw'eetness.  Women  and  children,  honest 
work  and  homely  talk  ;  deaths,  births,  and  mar- 
riages ;  loves,  memories,  and  prayers,  are  all 
here.  Human  kindness,  filial  piety,  affectionate 
constancy,  uncomplaining  toil,  true  chastity, 
sweet  patience,  strong  faith,  noble  generosity, 
simple  piety— are  all  here,  and  they  are  all  ob- 
served by  God,  and  are  shown  to  be  pleasing  to 
him,  who  rewards  tliem  in  due  time.     J.  R.  T. 

Bethlehem  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  great  wilderness  of  Jndah,  which 
lies  along  the  west  flank  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
this  direction,  fertile  valle.vs  are  seen  for  only  a 
few  miles,  after  which  is  a  billowy  waste  of 
rocky  ridges  — their  generid  level  declining  rap- 
idly toward  the  deep,  streaming   chasm  of  the 
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BETHLEHEM. 


Dend  Sea.     Beyond  the  sea  the  blue  masses  of 

Moab  appear.     N.  C.  13. lioHileheni  occupies 

part  of  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  narrow  ridge 
wliieh  shoois  out  eastward  from  the  central 
chain  of  the  Judean  mountains,  and  breaks 
down  abruptly  into  deep  valleys  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east.  The  steep  slopes  beneath  the 
village  are  carefully  terraced,  and  the  terraces 
sweep  in  graceful  curves  round  the  lidge  from 
top  to  bottom.  In  the  valleys  below,  and  on  a 
little  plain  to  the  eastward,  arc  some  cornfields, 
vhn.se  fertility  doubtless  gave  the  place  its  name 
— Bethlehem,  "  housj  of  bread."     Pnrlrr, 

We  were  now  so  near  liethlehem  that  we  could 
look  straight  down  into  the  broad  valley  that 
lies  between  the  gardens  of  the  town  and  a  range 
of  lofty  hills  which  bounds  it  norihward,  the 
far-off  purple-tinted  mountains  of  Moab  form- 
ing its  apparent  limit  to  the  east.  Down  in  the 
valle,v,  there  seemed  to  spread  before  ns  the 
\vh:>h'  scene  of  the  inimitable  story  of  the  Book 
of  lluth.  The  land  near  us  —part  of  which  had 
quite  recently  been  undpr  the  plough,  while 
other  parts  were  green  with  the  braird  of  wheat 
or  barley  —was  unenclosed,  as  in  those  olden 
times  so  manv  thousand  years  since.  It  scarce- 
ly required  an  effort  of  fancy  to  till  np  the  scene 
again  with  its  living  figures. — to  picture  the 
honest,  manly  Bnnz  down  on  those  paternal 
fields  ;  the  jocund  reapers  plying  their  busy 
sickles  ;  pior  maidens  gleaning  behind  them  ; 
while  Uiith,  the  beautiful  stranger  from  Moab, 


I  mingles  silently  with  them,  and  gathers  hand- 
fuls  in  her  ample  veil,  to  be  taken  home  to 
Naomi  and  beaten  out  at   nightfall.      T/nimwn. 

To  this  day  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  illnstratu 

many  an   incident  in   the  Book  of  Kuth.     The 
very  salutation,  "  The  Lord  be  with  j'ou  !"  and 
the   reply,    "  The  Lord  bless   thee !''    may  be 
heard  as   the  farmer  goes   up    to  his  laborers. 
;  The  supper  of  the  reaper.s,  when  the  day's  work 
I  is  done,  is  still   the  pai-ched  corn  eaten  on  the 
I  spot— a   few  bunches   of  fresh  ears,  singed  in  .a 
lire  kindled   for  the  puq:)ose  and  then  rubbed 
and  roughly  winnowed  by  the  hand.     The  largo 
I  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  "  the  veil,"  which  binds 
down  the  head-dress  of  the  Eethlehemite  wom- 
an, is  very  distinct  from  the  female  dress  else- 
where, and  is  still,  like  Euth'.s,  large  enongh  to 
hold  six  measures  of  barley  ;  and  still  the  owner 
sleeps  by  his  corn-heaps  at  night,  generally  with 
all  his  family,  till  the  liarvest  is  finished.      Tris- 
tram. 

The  fields  of  Bethlehem  arc  among  the  sacred 

spots  of  earth.     Among  them  was  the  home  of 

Boaz  ;  the  scene  of  Ruth's  gleaning,  and  of  her 

marriage.     In  those  j)astures  was  traiiicd   tho 

youlhful  David,  who  became  the  hero,  the  min- 

;  strel  and  the  king  of  Israel.     Between  the  pns- 

j  lures  of  Bethlehem  and  the  stars  of  heaven  was 

I  sung  the  angels'  song  of  goodwill  and  peace. 

1  Here  was  born  the  Son  of  David,  who  was  tho 

Son  of  (lod.     .T.  K.  T. 
I      5.  Naomi  is  left  destitute  of  her  country,  her 
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husband,  her  children,  her  friends  ;  yet  even 
out  o£  these  hopeless  ruins  will  God  raise  com- 
fort to  his  servant.  The  first  good  news  is  that 
God  hath  visited  his  people  with  bread  ;  now 
therefore,  since  her  husband  and  sons  were  ir- 
recoverable, she  will  try  to  recover  her  country 
and  kindred.  She  that  came  from  Bethlehem 
under  the  protection  of  a  husband,  attended 
with  her  sons,  stored  with  substance,  resolves 
now  to  measure  nil  I  hat  way  alone.  Her  ad- 
versity had  stripped  her  of  all  but  a  good  heart  ; 
that  remains  with  her,  and  bears  up  her  head 
in  the  deepest  of  her  extremity.  True  Christian 
fortitude  wades  through  all  evils,  and  keejjs 
firm  footing  against  the  stream.     Bp.  11. 

8.  As  you  have  dealt  willi  tlic  dead 
and  mc.  This  beautiful  analogy  has  its  root 
idea  in  love  and  home.  Naomi  links  her  own 
being  with  "the  dead."  And  with  true  hearts 
they  never  can  be  disassociated.  Anniversaries 
of  remembrance  make  our  separations  no  more 
distant.  They  soften  them.  Thej-  give  place 
for  comforting  remembrances  ;  but  the  dead  arc 
near  as  ever.  What  a  blessing  so  to  live,  so  to 
liU  our  place  as  sons  and  daughters,  so  to 
sweeten,  sublime,  and  sanctify  life  that  others 
may  make  our  conduct  a  plea  with  that  God 
who  has  known  our  heart  and  life,  and  say, 
"  The   Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  you  have 

dealt  with   the   dead   and   me."     W.   M.  S. 

These  Scriptures  of  olden  time  touch  us  so  ten- 
derly because  they  recognize  the  living  hand, 
the  loving  heart  of  God.  It  is  this  which  will 
make  them  never  grow  old.  It  is  this  which 
makes  their  inspiration  living,  and  keeps  their 
fountains  of  consolation  open  still.  We  are  al- 
ways meeting  and  parting,  journeying  forth  and 
returning  home.  Our  families  are  broken  up, 
our  churches  have  gates  of  entrance  and  de- 
parture, and  the  picture  of  life  is  always  one  of 
a  tent-life.  We  arc  pilgrims  and  strangers,  as 
all  our  fathers  were.  The  keynote  of  this  text 
is  in  that  word  "  kindly."     W.  M.  S. 

J>.  She  pictured  for  them  a  new  and  a  possi- 
ble home  in  Moab,  andprayed,  "  TheLordgrant 
yon  that  ye  may  find  rest  each  of  you  in  the 
home  of  her  husband."  Home  according  to 
her  ideal  is  a  rest.  There  is  something  radical- 
ly wrong  in  the  home  which  is  not  a  rest.  Home 
ia  a  rest  ;  a  rest  for  the  husband  ;  a  rest  for  the 
wife  ;  a  rest  for  the  children.      Gregij. 

HO-I'J.  It  was  a  noble  act  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  aged  Hebrew  widow  by  this 
plain  speaking  to  strip  herself  of  all  remaining 
comfort,  and  to  face  the  dark  future,  utterly 
childless,  alone,  and  helpless.  And  when  one 
of  thom,  Orpah,  turned  back,  though  with  bit- 


ter sorrow  at  the  parting,  Naomi  had  a  yet  more 
trying  task  before  her.  Ruth  had,  indeed,  fully 
understood  her  mother  in-law 'b  meaning  ;  but 
there  was  another  saciitice  which  she  must  ba 
prepared  to  make, -if  she  followed  Nacmi.  She 
must  not  only  be  parted  from  her  people,  but 
she  mvist  also  be  prepared  to  turn  her  hack  upon 
her  ancestral  religion.  But  Ruth  had  long  made 
her  choice,  and  in  the  words  which  intimated 
it  there  is  such  ardor  and  earnestness,  such  reso- 
hition  and  calmness,  as  to  lift  them  far  abttve 
the  sphere  of  mere  natural  afTeetion  or  sense  of 
duty.  They  intimate  the  deliberate  choice  o£ 
a  heart  which  belongs  in  the  first  plnce  to  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  Israel,  and  which  has  learned 
lo  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
this  knowledge.  In  truth,  the  choice  of  Rulh  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  except  on  the  ground 
that  she  felt  herself  in  heart  and  by  convic- 
tion one  of  a  Hebrew  household— an  Israel- 
ilish  woman  in  soul  and  life,  and  that  although 
she  should  in  a  sense  be  disowned  by  those 
with  whom  she  had  resolved  to  cast  in  her 
lot.     A.  E. 

As  Naomi  starts  on  her  journey  back  to  Beth- 
lehem, they  seem  alike  determined  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  her,  and  so,  with  God  s  people. 
It  is  not  until  Naomi  calls  upon  them  "  to  count 
the  cost"  that  a  difference  appears.  Orpah  is 
not  willing  to  give  up  all  for  God.  When  shut 
up  to  a  ju-esent  choice,  between  Israel  and 
Moali,  she  weeps,  but  "  she  goes  back  to  her 
people  and  her  gods."  Poor,  lost  Orpah  !  "  Al- 
most persuaded,"  standing  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not 
entering  therein.  There  is  no  sadder  story  in 
all  the  Scriptures.  And  the  saddest  thing  about 
it  is,  that  it  is  a  story  repeating  itself  from  day 
to  day,  in  every  age  and  every  country  into 
which  the  Gospel  comes.     Arnish-otuj. 

Ruth  realized,  in  her  affectionate  heart,  a  keen 
sense  of  her  mother-in-law's  forlorn  condition, 
returning  alone  to  her  once  prosperous  Imt  now 
desolate  home.  Ruth  could  not  consent  to 
<\bandon  her  \inder  these  circumstances.  The 
reply  is  beautiful  beyond  expression,  in  the  ten- 
derness with  which  the  firm  purpose  of  an 
affectionate  heart  is  expressed  :  "  Intreatmenot 
to  leave  thee,  and  to  return  from  following  after 
thee  :  for  'whitlitr  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  and 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  :  lliy  people 
shall  bo  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest.  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried  ;  the  Lord  do  so  lo  me,  and  more  ahso, 
if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me."  Surely, 
the  simple  eloquence  of  the  mouth  that  speaks 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  never  found 
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wore  l)eftiiliful  and  louclnng  expression  than  iu 
tbeso  words  of  this  jouiig  widow.      K. 

Her  vow  1ms  staiiiped  itself  on  the  very  heart 
of  tho  worlil  ;  iiud  that  not  because  of  the 
beauty  of  its  form  sim[>ly,  though  even  iu  our 
English  version  it  soimds  like  a  sweet  and  noble 
luusie,  but  because  it  expresses  iu  a  worthy 
form,  and  onco  for  all,  the  utter  devotion  of  a 
genuine  and  self-conquering  love.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  informs  and  breathes  through  these 
melodious  words  that  make  them  so  precious  to 
us,  and  that  also  renders  it  impossililo  to  utter 

any  fitting  comment  on  them.     /?'.  C'«. There 

is  no  utterance  in  the  Old  Testament  more  jia- 
thetic  and  melodious  than  these  words.  Cour- 
age and  sacrifice,  love  and  devotion,  breathe  all 
through  them.  They  condense,  too,  all  that  is 
prophetic  of  coming  experience — the  lodging 
and  the  loneliness,  the  weary  pilgrimage  and 
(he  grave  in  a  foreign  land.  The  mind  cannot 
frame  sentences  like  these  without  tho  glow  of 
a  sincere  and  sacriliciiil  heart,  ^^■e  feel  as  we 
read  them  what  grandeur  there  is  in  human  na- 
ture when  love  evokes  all  its  depth  of  power. 
It  is  not  a  skilful  touch  that  can  do  this,  but  a 
soul  alive  to  the  call  of  love  and  duty.     W.  II.  S. 

Bath's  passionate  burst  of  tenderness  is  im- 
mortal. It  has  put  into  fitting  words  tor  all 
generations  tho  deepest  thoughts  of  loving 
hearts,  and  comes  to  us  over  all  the  centuries 
between  as  warm  and  living  as  when  it  welled 
up  from  that  gentle,  heroic  soul.  How  many 
beavts,  since  lluth  spoke  her  vow,  have  found 
in  it  the  words  that  fitted  their  love  best  !  How 
often  they  have  been  repeated  b_v  Cjuivering  lips, 
and  heard  as  music  by  loving  ears  1  M'hat  has 
made  them  thus  "  enduring  forever"  is  that  they 
express  most  purely  the  self-sacrifice  which  is 
essential  to  all  noble  love.  The  very  inmost 
longing  of  love  is  to  give  itself  away  to  the  ob- 
ject beloved  ;  therefore  all  lesser  givings  are  its 
food  and  delight  ;  and  when  Ruth  threw  her- 
self on  Naomi's  withered  breast,  .and  sobbed  out 
her  )>assionate  resolve,  she  was  speaking  the 
eternal  language  of  love,  and  claiming  Xaomi 
for  her  own,  in  the  very  act  of  giving  herself  to 
Naomi.  Human  love  should  be  the  parent  of 
all  self-sacrificing  as  of  all  heroic  virtues  ;  and 
in  our  homes  we  do  not  live  in  love,  as  we 
ought,  unless  it  leads  us  to  the  daily  exercise  of 
self-suppression  and  surrender,  which  is  not  felt 
to  be  loss,  but  the  natural  expression  of  our 
love,  which  it  would  be  a  crime  against  it  and 
a  pain  to  ourselves  to  withhold.  But  while  her 
human  love  wrought  self-sacrifice,  it  was  not 
human  love  alone  that  did  it.  The  cord  that 
drew  her  was  twisted  of  two  strands,  and  her 


love  to  Naomi  melted  into  her  lovo  of  Naomi's 
God.  Blessed  they  who  are  drawn  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  fountain  of  all  love  in 
heaven  by  the  sweetness  of  the  characters  of  his 
representatives  in  their  homes,  and  who  feel 
that  they  have  learned  to  know  God  by  seeing 
him  in  dear  ones,  whose  tenderness  has  revealed 
his,  and  whoso  gracious  words  have  spoken  of 
his  grace.  If  Ruth  teaches  us  that  we  must 
give  up  all  if  we  would  truly  follow  the  Lord, 
the  way  by  which  she  came  to  her  religion  may 
leach  us  how  great  are  tho  possibilities,  and 
consequently  the  duties,  of  Christians  to  tho 
members  of  their  own  families.  If  we  had  more 
elder  women  like  Naomi,  we  should  have  more 
younger  women  like  Ruth.     A.  M. 

Like  Ruth,  this  exemplary  pattern  of  a  reso- 
lute convert  to  God,  must  we  take  the  same 
course.  We  must  take  the  Lord  for  our  God. 
"  This  God  is  rnxj  God  forever  and  ever  ;  I  have 
avouched  him  for  mine."  When  we  take  God 
for  our  God,  we  must  take  his  people  for  our 
people  in  all  conditions  •  submit  to  the  same 
yoke  and  draw  iu  it  faithfully  ;  fake  up  tho 
same  cross  and  carry  it  cheerfully  ;  go  where 
God  would  have  us  tc>  go,  lodge  where  he  would 
have  us  to  lodge,  die  where  he  will  have  us  die. 
V\o  must  resolve  to  continue  and  persevere  ; 
and  herein  our  adherence  to  Christ  shall  be 
closer  than  that  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  ;  since  death 
itself  shall  not  separate  us  from  our  happiness 
in  Christ.  Wo  must  bind  our  souls  with  a  bond 
never  to  break  these  resolutions,  and  swear 
tmto  tho  Lord  that  we  will  cleave  to  him.  Fast 
bind,  fast  find.  Ho  that  means  honestly  does 
not  startle  at  assurances.     H. 

I§.  She  left  speaking  auto  her. 
Naomi,  when  she  saw  that  Ruth  was  steadfastly- 
minded  to  go  with  her  and  to  join  the  people  of 
God,  quietly  yields  to  her  desire  and  resumes 
her  homeward  journey.  Ruth,  too,  resolutely 
sets  forward  upon  a  course  whose  prospects 
were  so  overshadowed  and  whose  results  were 
so  unpromising.  Like  .\biaham,  she  leaves  the 
land  of  her  nativity  ;  she  goes  forth,  not  know- 
ing  whither  she  went, /or  like  him,  too.  she  had 
received  and  obeyed  the  command  of  Jehovah. 
Everything  h\fore  her  is  dark.  Naomi  is  not 
only  poor,  without  name  or  means,  but,  through 
age  and  infirmity,  utterly  dependent.  If 
Ruth  goes  with  her  the  burden  of  their  common 
support  will  rest  entirely  upon  her  own  efforts. 
Yet  she  firmly  declares  her  unalterable  purpose 
to  accompany  the  tried  mother,  to  provide  for 
her  wants,  to  share  her  burdens  and  griefs,  and 
henceforth  to  have  one  home,  one  interest,  and 
one   faith   with   Naomi  iu   life    and   iu  death. 
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Neither  in  worti,  in  feeling,  nor  in  action  does 
she  manifest  a  desire  to  lonk  hack.  But  stead- 
fastly, cheerfully,  and  with  a  whole  unwavering 
Boul  she  sets  her  face  toward  Judah,  and  stays 
the  steps  and  encourages  the  desolate  heart  of 
Naomi  us  they  journey  thither.     B. 

The  gentleness  of  n  true  woman  covers  a  cour- 
age of  the  patient,  silent  sort,  which,  in  its  meek 
steadfastness,  is  nobler  than  the  contempt  of 
personal  danger,  which  is  vulgarly  called  brav- 
ery. Of  that  best  kind  of  heroes  there  are  few 
brighter  examples,  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
church  which  numbers  its  virgin  martyrs  by  the 
score,  than  this  sweet  figure  of  Ruth,  ns  the 
eager  vow  comes  from  her  young  lips,  which  had 
already  tasted  sorrow,  and  were  ready  to  drink 
its  bitterest  cup  at  the  call  of  duty.  She  may 
well  teach  us  to  rectify  our  judgments,  and  to 
recognize  the  quiet  heroism  of  many  a  modest 
life  of  uncomplaining  suffering.  So  these  two 
lonely  widows  are  left,  each  seeking  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  the  other.  Who  shall  decide  which 
was  the  more  noble  and  truly  womanly  in  her 
self-forgetf ulness,  —  the  elder,  sadder  heart, 
which  .strove  to  secure  for  the  other  some  joy 
and  fellowship  at  the  price  of  its  own  deepened 
solitude  ;  or  the  younger,  which  steeled  itself 
against  entreaties,  and  cast  away  friends  and 
country  for  love's  sweet  sake  ?  We  rightly 
praise  Ruth's  vow,  but  we  should  not  forget 
Naomi's  unselfi.sh  pleading  to  bo   left  to   tread 

her  weary  path  alone.     A.  M. She  had  lived 

in  a  heathen  country  so  devoutly,  that  Ruth 
could  say,  "Thy  God  shall  be  my  God" — a 
beautiful  testimony  to  Naomi's  fidelity,  to  her 
victory  over  idolatrous  usages,  to  her  own  per- 
sonal influence  over  others.  She  has  had  a  bat- 
tle of  life  to  fight,  and  she  has  fought  it  well. 
How  brave  and  noble  and  faithful  a  woman  she 
is  !    W.  M.  S. 

22.  Barley  Harvest.  This  phrase  illus- 
trates a  common  method  of  marking  time  in 
the  East  ;  not  very  definite,  indeed,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  was  in 
April  or  May  ;  and  that  was  the  most  favorable 
time  for  Naomi  wilh  her  daughter  in-law,  Ruth, 
to  make  the  journey  from  the  land  of  Moab, 
whence  Bethlehem  was  in  sight,  across  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  and  up  again  into  the  hills  of  Jndea. 
Everywhere  there  were  flowers  ;  the  air  was 
mild,  a^id  earth  and  sky  were  beautiful, — it  was 
glorious  springtime  in  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood.     MtrriU. 

2  :  2,  3.  Glean  after  Iiim  in  whose 
sight  I  shall  find  grace.  She  knows  not 
which  way  to  go  nor  whom  to  inquire  for,  but 
■will  trust  Providence  to  raise  her  up  some  friend 


or  other  that  will  be  kind  to  her.  Let  us  always 
keep  up  good  thoughts  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  believe  that  while  we  do  well  it  will  do  well 
for  us.  And  it  did  well  for  Ruth  ;  for  when 
she  went  out  alone,  without  guide  or  compan- 
ion, to  glean,  her  hap  was  io  Ur/lit  on  the  field  of 
Boaz.  To  her  it  seemed  casual,  she  knew  not 
whose  field  it  was,  nor  had  she  any  reason  for 
going  to  that  more  than  any  other,  and  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  be  her  hap;  but  Providence  di- 
rected her  steps  to  this  field.     H. 

It  was  the  same  Divine  "  hap"  by  which  sleep 
fled  from  Ahasuerus  on  that  decisive  night  ;  the 
same  "  hap"  by  which  so  often,  what  to  the  care- 
less onlooker  seems  a  chance  "  occurrence,"  is 

cent  to  us  from  God  directly.     A.  E. "  Her 

hap"  determined  hor  marriage,  her  wealth,  her 
happiness  and  that  of  her  mother-in-law,  her 
union  with  Israel,  her  motherhood,  her  position 
as  an  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ.  In 
such  seemingly  insignificant  causes  originate 
the  most  momentous  issues.  Therefore  regard 
nothing  as  insignificant.  Look  out  for  and  fol- 
low the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence.  "  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  di- 
rect thy  paths."     J.  E.  T. 

That  Divine  hand  leads  Ruth  blindfold  to  the 
field  of  Boaz.  Now  God  begins  to  repay  into 
her  bosom  her  love  and  duty  to  her  mother-in- 
law.  Reverence  and  loving  respects  to  parents 
never  yet  went  away  unrecompensed  ;  God  will 
sureh' raise  up  friends  among  strangeis  to  those 
that  have  been  faithful  at  home.      Bp.  II. 

4,  Usages  described  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  are 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  people  liv- 
ing under  a  law  like  that  in  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses.  The  Lord,  Jehovah,  is  the  name  by 
which  men  speak  of  God  as  their  Protector 
(1  :  9  ;  2  :  12).  The  law  which  allowed  the 
right  of  the  gleaner  in  the  time  of  harvest  is  as- 
sumed and  acted  on.  The  state  of  society  de- 
picted is  one  in  which  laborers  and  landowners 
are  not  yet  divided,  but  lived  in  friendly  inti- 
macy, greeting  one  another  with  devout  bene- 
dictions. It  is  not  the  least  value  of  the  book 
that  it  brings  before  us  the  ideal  of  village  life 
contemplated  by  the  law  as  at  least  approxi- 
mately attained.     E.  II.  P. 

Boaz  comes  to  his  reapers  with  a  blessing  in 
his  mouth  :  "  The  Lord  be  with  you."  as  one 
that  knew  if  he  were  with  them,  and  not  the 
Lord,  his  presence  could  avail  nothinc.  All  the 
business  of  the  family  speeds  the  better  for  the 
master's  benediction.  Bp.  II. The  benedic- 
tion of  Boaz  awakens  a  corresponding  benedic- 
tion from  the  reapers.  Men  are  to  us  very  much 
what  we  are  to  them.     Confidence  begets  confi- 
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dence.  Blessing  nwakens  blessing.  This  is 
what  we  lonj"  tind  i)niy  for — cessntion  of  war  be- 
tween cnpilul  iiud  labor,  nnd  uiutuul  benediction. 

W.  M.  S. Uouzset  unexuuiple  of  piety  to  his 

servants  which  covild  Imrdly  fail  to  produce  a 
favorable  impression  on  their  iniuds.  Some  are 
content  to  get  work  out  of  their  servants  :  they 
take  no  interest  in  tlieir  souls— no  more  than  if, 
like  the  cattle  they  tend,  they  had  no  souls  at 
all.  Unlike  these,  Eonz  spoke  to  his  servants 
as  a  God-fearing  man.  This  appears  in  the 
■warnings  and  kind  instructions  he  gave,  both  to 
tjem  and  to  Uutli.      (Jallirie. 

§,  9.  Though  a  stranger  to  her  personally, 
the  story  of  iluth  was  well  known  to  Boaz.  Seen 
in  the  light  of  her  then  conduct  and  bearing,  its 
spiritual  meaning  and  her  motives  would  at 
once  become  luminous  to  Boaz.  For  such  a 
man  to  know,  was  to  do  what  God  willed.  Ruth 
was  an  Israelite  indeed,  brave,  true,  and  noble. 
She  must  not  go  to  any  other  held  tliau  his  ;  she 
must  not  be  treated  like  ordinary  gleaners,  but 
remain  there,  where  lie  had  spoken  to  her,  "  by 
the  maidens."     A.  E. 

D4.  Bouz  knew — and  we  know— bettei:  than 
Kuth  herself  did,  that  from  the  moment  she  had 
cast  her  world  behind  her  back  and  thrown  her- 
self in  simple  trust  upon  God,  bis  blessing  sur- 
rounded her  and  overshadowed  her,  and  would 
not  fail  to  be  manifested  in  due  time.  They 
that  honor  Him,  he  would  honor.  And  she  had 
honored  him  by  her  faith,  and  Ho  was  bound 
by  all  bis  covenants  of  mercy  to  honor  her  be- 
fore men  and  angels.     Kit. Boaz  knew  what 

she  had  done  for  man,  and  what  she  had  given 
up  for  God.  Her.s,  as  he  now  assured  her, 
■would  be  recompense  for  the  one,  and  a  fall  re- 
ward of  the  other,  and  that  from  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  she  had  come 
to  trust.  And  now  for  the  fir.st  time,  and  when 
it  is  past,  the  secret  of  her  long-hidden  sorrow- 
bursts  from  Ruth,  as  she  tells  it  to  Boaz  : 
*'  Thou  hast  consoled  me,  and  spoken  to  the 
heart  of  thine  handmaid."     A.  E. 

15,  IG.  It  was  a  thoughtful  and  delicate  form 
of  kindness  to  Ruth,  thus  to  increase  her  glean- 
ings, and  .yet  to  make  theto  appear  the  fruit  of 
her  own  industry.      Thomson. 

17,  IS.  Her  corn,  when  threshed  out,  formed 
no  less  than"  about  ane])haliof  barley"  -being 
not  much  less  than  a  bushel.  Such  produce  of 
one  woman's  gleaning  for  one  day  excited  the 
surprise  of  Naomi  when  her  daughter-in-law 
brought  homo  the  rich  produce  of  her  day's 
labor.  But  Ruth  had  been  specially  favored 
through  tlie  attention  of  Boaz,  who  had  privately 
instructed    the  reapers  to  let  fall  some  of  the 


handfuls,  and  leave  them  on  purpose  that  she 
might  glean  them  ;  and  to  suffer  her  to  glean 
even  among  the  sheaves  without  rebuke.  This 
custom  of  beating  out  the  corn  upon  the  harvest- 
field  still  subsists  in  Palestine.     KU. 

The  way  led  us  through  open  fields,  where  the 
people  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest. 
The  beautiful  tracts  of  grain  were  full  of  reap- 
ers of  the  Houady  Arabs,  and  also  of  gleaners 
almost  as  numerous.  These  were  mostly  wom- 
en ;  and  lliis  department  seemed  almost  as 
important  as  the  reaping  itself,  since  the  latter 
is  done  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  that  not  only 
much  falls  to  the  ground  but  many  stalks  remain 
uncut.  In  the  season  of  harvest  the  grains  of 
wheat,  not  yet  fully  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted 
in  a  pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  constitute  a 
very  palatable  article  of  food.  This  is  eaten 
with  Ijread,  or  instead  of  it.  The  whole  scene 
of  the  reapers  and  gleaners,  and  their  "  parched 
corn,"  gave  us  a  lively  representation  of  the 
story  of  Ruth  and  the  ancient  harvest-time  in 
the  fields  of  Boaz.  .  .  .  We  found  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hnj  still  engaged  in  treading  out  the 
barley  harvest.  Several  toomen  were  beating  out 
with  a  stick  hnntfals  of  the  ijrain  lohiclt  thei/  seemed 
to  ha ce  (/leaned.  One  female  was  grinding  with 
a  handmill,  turning  the  mill  with  one  hand,  and 
occasionally  dropping  in  the  grain  with  the 
other.      liotjinson. 

iJO,  Ruth  returns  home  with  her  ephah  of 
barley  ;  and  thankfully  magnifies  the  liberality 
of  Boaz,  her  new  benefactor  :  Naomi  repays  his 
beneficence  with  her  blessing  ;  "  Blessed  be  ho 
of  the  Lord."  If  the  rich  can  exchange  their 
alms  with  the  poor  for  blessings,  they  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  an  ill.bargain.  Our  gifts 
cannot  be  worth  their  faithful  prayers  :  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  give  than  receive  ;  because  he 
that  receives,  hath  but  a  worthless  alms  ;  he  that 
gives,  receives  an  invaluable  blessing,     lip.  If. 

The  first  feeling  that  sprang  up  in  the  heart 

of  Naomi  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Boaz 
was  one  of  adoration.  The  next  was  a  generous 
desire  in  reference  to  Boaz  himself.  She  prayed 
that  he  might  be  graciously  recompensed  by 
Jehovah  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  that 
day,  both  toward  the  living— Ruth  and  herselE 
— and  toward  the  deceased  — Elimelech  and  his 
sons.  After  giving  scope  to  her  feelings  oE 
adoration  and  benediction,  Naomi,  with  the 
prompt  and  practical  directness  of  a  true  wom- 
an, said  to  her  daughter-in-law.  The  man 
is  near  l<>  us,  lie  is  one  oT  onr  pe- 
culiar liiusmcn  (our  Ooi'tim).  She  meant 
that  he  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  near  kius- 
mou  who  had  a  right  of  redemption  over  what- 
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ever  lands  may  have  formerly  belouged  to  her  [  and  painfully  pent  np  in  present  straits,  were  far 
and  the  first  right  of  puichaso  over  whatever  |  from  being  paupers.  They  were  proprietors  ;  but 
lands  might  yet  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  property  was  not,  for  the  time  being,  avail- 
herselt  or  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Naomi  and  i  able  for  income  or  sustenance.  It  had  either 
Kuth,  though  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,  |  been  farmed  out  or  allowed  to  lie  waste.  Morison, 


Section  225. 

RUTH'S  CLAIM  RECOGNIZED  BY  BOAZ.  CEREMONY  OF  TRANSFERRING  THE 
RIGHT  OF  REDEMPTION.  MARRI.\GE  OF  BOAZ  AND  RUTH.  NAOMI'S  JOY 
IN  THE   SON  BORN.      ANCESTRAL  LINEAGE   OF   DAVID. 

Ruth  3  :  1-18  ;  i  :  1-22. 

3  1  And  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her,  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for  thee, 

2  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?     And  now  is  there  not  Bonz  our  kinsman,  with  whose  maidens 

3  thou  wast?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing-floor.  Wash  thyself  there- 
fore, and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  thre.shing- 
floor  :  but  make  not  thyself  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  shall  have  done  eating  and  drink- 

4  ing.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie, 
and  thou  shalt  go  in,  and  tincoverhis  feet,  and  lay  thee  down  ;  and  he  will  tell  thee  what  thou 

5,  6  shalt  do.     .And  she  said  unto  her.  All  that  thou  sayest  I  will  do.     And  she  went  down  unto 

7  the  threshing-floor,  and  did  according  to  nil  that  her  mother-in  law  bade  her.  And  when  Boaz 
had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of 

8  corn  :  and  sho  came  softlj',  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid,  and  turned  himself  :  and,  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his 

9  feet.     And  he  said.  Who  art  thou  ?     And  she  answered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid  :  spread 

10  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine  handmaid  ;  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman.  And  he  said.  Blessed 
be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  daughter  :  thou  hast  shewed  more  kindness  in  the  latter  end  than  at 

11  the  beginning,  inasmuch  as  thou  followedst  not  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now, 
my  daughter,  fear  not  ;  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  sayest  :  for  all  the  city  of  my  people 

12  doth  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman.     And  now  it  is  true   that  I  am   a  near  kinsman  : 

13  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I.  Tarry  this  night,  and  it  shall  lie  in  the  morning, 
that  if  he  will  perform  unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinsman,  well  ;  let  him  do  the  kinsman's  part  : 
but  if  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,   then  will  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinsman  to 

14  thee,  as  the  Lord  liveth  :  lie  down  until  the  morning.  And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morn 
ing  :  and  she  rose  up  before  one  could  discern  another.     For  he  said.  Let  it  not  be  known  that 

15  the  woman  came  to  the  threshing-floor.  And  he  said,  Bring  the  mantle  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
hold  it  ;  and  she  held  it  :  and  he  measured  six  meaxure-i  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her  :  and  he 

16  went  into  the  city.     And  when  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  she  said.   Who  art  thou,  my 

17  daughter?     And  she  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to  her.     And  she  said,   These  six 

18  measures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ;  for  he  said,  Go  not  empty  imto  thy  mother-in-law.  Then 
said  she.  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall  :  for  the  man  will  not 
rest,  until  he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day. 

4  1  Now  Boaz  went  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there  :  and,    behold,  the  near  kins- 
man of  whom  Boaz  spake  camo  by  ;  unto  whom  he  said.  Ho,  such  a  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down 

2  here.     And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat  down.     And  he  took  ten  men  of  the   elders  of  the  city, 

3  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here.  And  they  sat  down.  And  he  said  unto  the  near  kinsman,  Naomi, 
that  is  come  again  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  selleth  the  parcel  of  land,  which  was  our 

4  brother  Elimelech's  :  and  I  thought  to  disclose  it  unto  thee,  saying.  Buy  it  before  them  that  sit 
here,  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it  :  but  if  thou  wilt 
not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know  :  for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  beside  thee  ;  and 

5  I  am  after  thee.     And  ho  said,  I  will  redeem  it.     Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buyest  the 
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fielil  of  llie  liand  of  Nnoini,  tlioii  must  buy  it  also  of  Bath  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  cleod, 

6  to  raise  up  tlie  uiuiie  i)f  the  dead  upou  his  inheritance.     And  the  near  kinsman  said,  I  cannot 
redeem  il  tor  myself,  lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance  :  take  thou   my  riyht  of  redeini)tion  on 

7  thee  ;  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.     Now  this  was  llie  cnskmi  in  former   time  in   Israel   concerning 
redeeming  and  cjueerning  exchanging,  for  to  oontiim  all  things  ;  a  man  drew  off  his  shoe,  and 

8  gave  it  to  his  neighbor  :  and  this  was  the  iifiniicr  nf  attuslation  in   Israel.     Ho  the  near  kins- 
y  man  said   unto  Konz,  Buy  it   for  thyself.     And  he  ilrew  off  his  shoe.     And  Boa?,  said  unto  the 

ehlers,  and  unto  all  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses  this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was 

10  Eliuieleeh's,  and  all  that  was  Chiliou's  and  M.ihlon's,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover  Iluth 
the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,   that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his 

11  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place  ;  ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that 
were  in  the  gate,  and  the  ciders,  said,  Wo  are  witnesses.  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is 
come  into  thine  house  liku  liacheland  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel  :  and 

12  do  Ihou  worthily  in  Ephrathah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth-lehem  :  and  let  thy  house  be  like  the 
house  of  Perez,  whom  Taniar  bare  unto  Judah,  of  the   seed  which  the   Lord  shall  give  thee  of 

13  this  young  woman.     So   Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  became  his  wife  ;  and  he  went  in  unto  her, 

14  and  the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a  son.  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  which  hoth  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  near  kinsman,  and  let  his 

15  name  be  famous  in  Israel.  And  he  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  life,  and  a  nourisher  of 
thinj  old  age  :  for  thy  daughterin  law,  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven 

10  sons,  hath  borne   him.     And  Naomi   took   the   child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became 
17  nurse  unto   it.     And   the  women   her  neighbors  gave  it  a  name,  saying,  There  is  a  son  born 

to  Naomi  ;  and  they  called  his  name  Obed  :  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 
18,  19  Now   these   are   the  generations   of   Perez  :  Perez  begat  Hezron  ;  and   Hezron  begat  Ram, 
20  and  Ram  begat  Amminadab  ;  and  .\mminadab  begat  Nahshon,  and  Nahshon   begat  Salmon  ; 
21,22  and   Salmon  begat  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat 

David. 


The  Book  of  Ruth  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  every- 
day life  in  Bethlehem  ;  in  home  and  in  harvest- 
field,  in  its  general  gossip  and  its  lawsuits, 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Glancing 
over  the  lines  of  this  sweet  and  pure  pastoral 
id>l,  we  feel  that  rarely  did  human  story  more 
impressively  demonstrate  the  tine  and  favorable 
issues  of  seemingly  suppressed  lives,  the  hidden 
wealth  of  true  and  unobtrusive  soul.s,  for  na- 
tions and  for  the  race.      Chffi>rd. We  have  a 

picture,  which  evermore  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  of  the  true  heroism  of  a  gentle  woman,  a 
witness  of  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  the 
domestic  life  in  many  an  unknown  home  in 
Israel,  an  early  gathered  sheaf  iiud  first-frnils, 
reaped  at  "  the  he(jinninqoi  barley  harvest,"  and 
prophesying  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles, 
a  les.son  to  Israel  of  its  calling  among  the  na- 
tions, ami  a  rebuke  of  exclusivenessand  hatred. 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson  might  seem  to 
teach  that  Israel  was  set  to  be  God's  sword, 
Naomi  and  Ruth  teach  the  better  lesson  that  it 
wi.s  appointed  to  be  God's  torch,  raying  out  the 

light  of  his  name  into  the  darkness.     A.  M. 

If,  as  regards  its  contents  the  Book  of  Ruth 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  history  of  David, 
as  regards  its  spirit  it  stands,  like  the  Psalms, 
at  the  tbresbold  of  the  Qoapel.     Not  merely  on 


account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  which  leads 
up  to  David  and  Boaz,  but  on  account  of  the 
spirit  which  the  teaching  of  David  breathes,  do 
we  love  to  remember  that  Israel's  great  king 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Boaz  and  Kulh.  which 
is  symbolical  of  that  between  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tile world.     Cas.iel. 

3:1.  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  out  for 
thee  a  rest  ?  The  expression  i-esi,  or  restimj  pluce, 
when  used  in  such  circumstances  as  environed 
Ruth,  would  be  at  once  understood.  It  was  a 
ho-iie  to  which  Naomi  pointed,  a  home  for  her 
daughter's  heart.  In  such  a  home,  if  warm  and 
pure,  there  would  be  repose  for  the  affections. 
Morisim. 

2.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  Naomi  in 
the  book.  She  is  so  largely  in  it  that  the  book 
might  with  propriety  bo  called  the  "  Book  of 
Naomi."  As  a  kinsman,  the  law  of  the  Hebrews 
opened  a  direct  way  for  Boaz  to  enter  into  mar- 
riage with  Ruth,  and  the  plan  of  Naomi  was  to 
set  the  law  at  work.     Orerig. 

The  tale  which  follows  needs  no  apology,  for 
it  is  quite  pure  to  those  wh.i  are  pure.  It  may 
read  strangely,  but  let  us  remember  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  social  state  and  an  order  of  manners 
as  different  as  possible  from  ours.  Naomi  sug- 
gested nothing  that  would  shock  the  moral  ideas 
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of  the  time,  while  sh«  placed  a  just  confidence 
in  the  religions  integrity  of  Boaz  and  the  virtu- 
ous simplicity  of  Kuth.     D.  F. All  Ihe  actors 

in  what  was  to  follow  were  prepared  to  take 
their  parts.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about  uiust  not  be  judged  by  our  west- 
ern notions,  altbougli  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
its  purity  and  delicacy  in  every  particular.  Nor 
could  Naomi  have  well  done  otherwise  than 
counsel  as  she  did.  For  the  law  which  fixed  on 
the  next-of-kin  the  duty  of  redeeming  a  piece 
of  land  (Lev.  25  :  25),  did  not  connect  with  it  the 
obligation  of  marrying  the  childless  widow  of 
the  owner,  which  (strictly  speaking)  only  de- 
volved upon  a  brother-in-law  (De.  25  :  5)  ;  al- 
though such  seems  to  have  been  the  law  of  cus- 
tom in  Bethlehem,  and  as  we  believe,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  object  i£  not  with 
the  Idler  of  the  Divine  commandment.  Thus 
Naomi  had  no  leg'il  claim  upon  Boaz.  Lastly,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  it  was  not  Naomi  but 
Buth  who  must  lay  claim  to  such  marriage  (De. 
25  :  7,  8).     A.  E. 

7.  We  needed  no  guard  around  our  tent.  The 
owners  of  the  crops  came  every  night  and  slept 
upon  their  threshing-Iloors  to  guard  them,  and 
tills  we  had  found  to  be  universal  in  all  the  re- 
gion of  Gaza.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
precisely  like  those  of  the  Book  of  Kuth,  when 
Boaz  winnowed  barle)'  in  his  threshing-floor, 
and  laid  himself  down  at  night  to  guard  the  heap 
of  corn.     Bobinsnn. 

Natives  of  the  East  care  little  for  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, but  rest  where  weariness  over- 
comes them,  lying  on  the  ground.  They  are; 
however,  careful  to  cover  their  feet,  and  to  do 
this  have  a  sheet  of  cloth  that  they  tuck  under 
the  feet,  and  drawing  it  up  over  the  body  suffer 
it  to  cover  the  face  and  head.  Neither  men  nor 
women  alter  their  dress  at  night,  and  (he  labor- 
ing class,  or  travellers  in  a  serai,  where  there 
are  men,  women,  and  children,  rest  together, 
the  men  with  their  feet  covered,  and  the  women 
wrapped  in  their  veils  or  sarees.     Poslnns. 

9.  Boaz  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  of 
winnowing  barley,  and  having  supped  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  at  the  end 
of  the  heap  of  corn  in  the  threshing-floor.  Then 
at  his  feet  Ruth  lay  down  in  silence.  It  was 
the  form  of  claiming  the  kinsman's  protection. 
D.  F.-= — She  reminded  him  that  she  had  the 
claim  of  a  childless  widow  on  the  next  of  kin. 
What  might  have  seemed  at  variance  with  a 
customary  standard  of  self  reverence  was  trans- 
formed by  that  claim,  by  the  sanction  which  the 
law  gave  to  it,  into  the  truest  modesty.     E.  H.  P. 

10,  Her  employment   of   the  word    "  kins- 


man," or  goel,  was  evidence  to  Boaz  that  she 
was  thinking  of  the  respect  which  she  owtd  to 
her  husband's  memory.  Her  concern  in  dis. 
charging  that  duty  struck  the  heart  of  Boaz  ;  and 
all  the  more  as,  in  his  opinion,  she  might  easily 
have  found  open  doors,  had  she  wished  for 
them,  in  quarters  where  there  was  no  connec- 
tion of  kinship  with  her  deceased  husband. 
"  She  did  not  go  after  any  young  man,  whether 
poor  or  rich."  She  preferred,  above  all  such, 
her  first  husband's  elderly  "  kinsman."  Jlori^ 
son. 

11-15.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry,  the  few  words 
she  speaks— exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  wo- 
manly and  Scriptural  simplicity — explain  her 
cjnduct  and  her  motive.  Two  things  here  re- 
quire to  bo  kept  in  mind  :  Boaz  himself  sees 
nothing  strange  or  iinbecoming  in  what  Buth 
has  done  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  praises  her  con- 
duct as  surpassing  all  her  previous  claims  to  his 
respect.  Again,  the  language  of  Boaz  implies 
that  Ruth,  although  daring  what  she  had  fell  to 
be  right,  had  done  it  with  the  fear  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  womanly  modesty  would  prompt. 
We  almost  seem  to  hear  the  low  whisxjered  tones, 
and  the  tremor  of  her  voice,  as  we  catch  the 
gentle,  encouraging  words  of  Boaz's  reply  : 
"  My  daugbtei',"  and  as  he  stills  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart  with  his  kindlyspoken,  fatherly  : 
"  Fear  not  !'  No  thought  but  of  purity  and 
goodness,  and  of  Israel's  law  intruded  oc  the 
midnight  converse  of  those  who  were  honored 
to  become  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord.  And  now 
he,  on  his  part,  has  explained  to  Ruth,  how  there 
is  yet  a  nearer  kinsman,  whose  claims  must  first 
be  set  aside,  if  the  law  is  to  be  strictly  observed. 
And,  assuredly,  if  observance  of  the  law  of  re- 
demption, Mith  all  that  it  implied  in  Israel,  had 
not  been  the  chief  actuating  motive  of  Boaz  and 
Ruth,  there  would  have  been  no  need  first  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  nearer  kinsman,  since 
there  could  be  no  possible  hindrance  to  the 
union  of  those  whose  hearts  evidently  belonged 
to  each  other.     A.  E. 

IS.  Naomi  assured  her  that  Boaz,  having  un- 
dertaken this  matter,  would  approve  himself  a 
faith  fill,  careful  fiiend  ;  He  iclll  not  he  at  res',  till 
lie  linvefinistied  the  matter.  Naomi  believes  Ruth 
has  won  his  heart,  and  therefore  he  will  not  bo 
easy  till  he  knows  whether  she  be  his  or  no. 
This  she  gives  as  a  reason  why  Ruth  should  sit 
still  and  not  perjjlex  herself  about  it,  that  Boaz 
had  undertaken  it,  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
manage  it  well.     H. 

4  :  J-10.  The  story  turns  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Levirate  law,  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
brother  of  one  who  died  married  but  childless. 
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to  take  the  widow  of  the  decensed  nnd  to  raise 
up  seed  uuto  his  brother.  Failing  a.  brother,  the 
duty  piissed  onto  the  next  of  kiu.  It  might  in- 
volve It  burdeasomo  addition  to  the  kinsiupin's 
liou.sehuld  It  might  bring,  as  a  compensation, 
the  right  of  purchasing,  or,  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  Law,  "redeeming,"  the  inher- 
itance which  the  widow  might  otherwise  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  for  what  she  could  get  to  a  stranger. 
From  the  Hebrew  verb  which  expressed  the  lat- 
ter act,  the  kinsman  so  acting  was  called  the 
god,  or  "  redeemer,"  and  the  term  came  by  a 
natural  association  to  be  used  for  the  kinsman 
upon  whom  the  duty  and  the  right  devolved, 
li.  H.  P. 

It  is  an  ohliovld  picti're  that  is  drawn  in  the 
narrative,  unveiling  to  view  the  grave,  solemn 
manners  of  primitive  but  welluianuered  times. 
The  city  had  but  one  gate,  through  which,  there- 
fore, every  one  must  needs  pass.  It  would  hence 
become  the  principal  place  of  concourse  for  the 
townsfolk.  It  was  the  place  of  primitive  mar- 
keting and  bartering.  It  was  the  place  of  primi- 
tive judicature.  Boazwas  careful  to  be  early  in 
the  morning  at  this  gateway,  and  immediately 
on  arrival  he  took  steps  to  secure  a  judicial  set 
tlement.  if  needed,  and,  at  all  events,  a  complete 
attestation  of  the  facts  of  any  nuptial  arrange- 
ment that  might  be  made.  He  invites  certain 
venerated  fathers  to  bo  seated  on  the  stone 
benches  at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  as  he  had 
an  affair  to  transact  which  he  wished  them  V)y 
their  presence  to  attest.  Boaz  opens  his  case 
with  his  kinsman.  It  was  this: -Naomi,  re- 
cently returned  from  the  land  of  Hoab  in  re- 
duced circumstances  had  resolved  to  sell  the 
property  which  had  belonged  to  her  deceased 
husband.  Now  was  the  opportunity  of  the 
nearest  kinsman.  In  virtue  of  being  the  near- 
est, he  W.1S  entitled  to  the  first  offer  of  the  prop- 
erty. ■'  Buy  it,  therefore,"  said  Boaz,  "  before 
the  inhabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my 
people.  If  thou  wilt  act  the  part  of  the  nearest 
kinsman  (as  thou  art  entitled  to  do),  then  act  it, 
and  buy  the  property."  The  kinsman  seemed 
glad  that  he  should  have  such  nn  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  p.itrimonial  estate,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  presence  of  tha  elders  and  other  inhab- 
itants, ho  heartily  said,  "  I  will  actthekinsni.in's 
part."  Bat  after  brief  pause  Boaz  resumed,  and 
Baid  in  the  presence  of  the  judicial  conclave, 
"  In  the  day  when  thou  buyest  the  land  from 
Naomi,  thou  must  buy  it  not  from  her  only,  but 
from  Ruth  also,  as  prospective  heiress  ;  and 
more,  thou  must  biiy  it  irith  liulli  al  pre.ient  upon 
U,  as  ilx  innVienahh  appurtenant,  in  order  that  the 
name  of   her    deceased  husband   may,   by  the 


blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel,  descend  with  it  in 
the  line  of  her  posterity."  The  kinsman  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  property  on  Naomi's 
terms,  lest  it  might  mar  his  own  inheritance. 
Hence  he  said  to  Bo.iz,  in  the  presence  of  the 
elders,  "  I  cannot  act  the  part  of  the  nearest 
kinsman  ;  do  thou  it,  Boaz,  in  my  room." 
Morison. 

Boa/  brought,  first,  before  him  the  privileije 
of  the  kinsman  :  redemption  of  the  land.  This 
ho  accepted.  But  when  Boaz  next  reminded 
him,  that  this  privilege  carried  with  it  a  certain 
duty  toward  Ruth,  and  that,  if  the  latter  were 
refused,  the  former  also  was  forfeited,  he  ceded 
his  riglits  to  Boaz.  The  b.irgain  was  ratified 
according  to  ancient  custom  in  Israel  by  a  sym- 
bolical act,  of  which  we  find  a  modification  in 
Do.  25  :  0.  .\mong  all  ancient  nations  the 
"  shoe"  was  a  symbol  cither  of  departure  (Ex. 
12  :  11),  or  of  taking  possession  (Bs.  GO  :  8).  In 
this  instance  the  kinsman  handed  his  shoe  to 
Boaz— that  is,  ceded  his  possession  to  him. 
Alike  the  assembled  elders,  and  those  who  had 
g.ithereJ  around  to  witness  the  tran.saction,  cor- 
dially hailed  its  conclusion  by  wishes  which 
proved,  that  "  all  the  city  knew  that  Ruth  was 
a  virtuous  wom.in,"  and  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Moabitess  as  a  mother  in  Israel.     A.  E. 

11.  7' he  Lord  make  Oie  woman  like  Rachel  a)\d 
like  Leah.  Such  a  solemn  benediction  of  those 
who  were  going  to  bo  married  was  very  ancient. 
The  Jews  continue  the  practice  to  this  day  ; 
which,  they  say,  is  always  in  the  presence  of 
ten  grave  persons  at  the  least,  conformable  to 
this  example  of  Boaz,  and  the  eldest  of  them 
pronounces  the  benediction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
ratification  of  the  engagement  entered  into.    Bp. 

II. In  this  benediction,  reference  is  made  to 

the  patriarchal  families,  and  especially  to  the 
house  of  Pharez,  an  ancestor  of  Boaz,  because 
lie  was  the  only  grandson  of  Jacob,  from  whom 
sprung  two  generic  families  in  Israel.  Remark 
also  the  characteristic  frankness  of  Scriptnre, 
which,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Holy  Family,  conceals  no  stain  of 
.shame  upon  the  lineage.  Tamar  and  Kahab 
botli  are  in  the  line  of  which  David  came,  and  a 
Greater  than  Da\id.  The  reputation  of  Ruth  is 
without  moral  taint,  but  she  also  took  her  place 
in  the  family,  as  a  special  trophy  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  from  the  doomed  people  of  Moab.  D.  F. 
It  heightens  greatly  the  interest  of  this  nar- 
rative that  the  people  of  whom  it  treats  were 
in  the  lineage  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh. 
How  all  the  distinctions  both  of  nation  and 
character  are  merged  and  confounded  in  His  in- 
carnation !     Verily,  He  humbled  Himself  in  as- 
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snining  our  nature  I  ami  it  gives  fortli  tbis  les- 
son, that  there  is  no  Jegradation  so  sunken  ami 
/0H%  no  turpitude  so  utterly  worthless  and  vile, 
as  to  be  bej-ond  the  reach  of  His  graee,  or  the 
Iiossibility  of  being  restored  and  elevated  under 
the  economy  of  His  Jlediatorship.     T.  C. 

Three  heathen  women  are  found  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ,  and  such  women  as  Rahab  and 
Tamar.  God  is  also  the  God  of  the  heathen, 
and  his  great  plan  of  s.ilvation  embraces  all 
heathen  nations.  How  false,  therefore,  is  the 
fancy,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  exhib- 
ited a  narrow-minded  restriction  of  the  grace  of 
God.  as  if  it  were  bestowed  on  Israel  alone  !     C. 

G.  B. We  may  see,  in  Eulh's  entrance  into 

the  religion  of  Israel,  a  picture  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  effect  of  Israel's  relation  with  the 
Gentile  world  ;  that  they  had  another  mission 
than  destruction,  and  were  set  in  their  land,  as 
the  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle,  that  light 
miyht  stream  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  desert. 
The  storj'  of  the  Moabitess,  whose  blood  flowed 
in  David's  veins,  was  a  standing  protest  against 
the  later  narrow  exclusiveness  which  called  Gen- 
tiles dogs,  and  prided  itself  on  outward  connec- 
tion with  the  nation,  in  the  exact  degree  in 
which  it  lost  real  union  with  tlie  nation's  (Jod, 
and  real  understanding  of  the  nation's  mission, 
A.  M. 

13.  Boaz  took  her,  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
to  his  hoiise,  and  ihe  became  his  wife.  Boaz  had 
prayed  that  this  pious  proselyte  might  receive  a 
full  reward  of  her  courage  and  constancy  from 
the  God  of  Israel,  tmdfr  whose  wimjs  .ihe  teas  come 
to  trust ;  and  now  he  became  an  instrument  of 
that  kindness,  which  was  an  answer  to  his  pray- 
er, and  helped  to  make  his  own  words  good. 
Now  she  had  the  command  of  those  servants 
with  whom   she  had   associated,    and    of  those 

fields  in  which  she  had  gleaned.     H. Ruth 

hath  gleaned  all  the  fields  and  barns  of  a  rich 
husband  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  want  in 
her  happiness,  by  a  gracious  husband  she  hath 
gained  a  happj'  seed  ;  and  hath  the  honor, 
above  all  the  dames  of  I.sracl,  to  bo  the  great 
grandmother  of  a  king,  of  David,  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Oh,  the  sure  and  bountiful  payments  of 
the  Almighty  '.  Who  ever  came  under  his  wing 
in  vain  ?  Who  ever  lost  by  trusting  him  ?  Who 
ever  forsook  the  Moab  of  this  world  for  the  true 
Israel,  atid  did  not  at  last  rejoice  in  the  change  ? 
lip.  IT. 

EG.  There  was  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  Ihe 
child  at  Bethlehem  which  Piutli  bare  to  Boaz  : 
"  and  Naomi  took  '.he  child  and  laid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  liecame  nurse  to  it."  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  was   already  a  kind  of  joyous 


I  foretaste  of  the  birth  and  infancy  which,  in 
afier-times,  was  to  be  forever  associated  wilh  the 
name  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  iirst  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  what  may  liy  ncticipation  be 
called  even  then  the  Holy  Family,  for  that  child 
was  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David.     Stanlei/. 

I  In  some  sense  this  is  the  Christmas  story  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  scene  is  also 
laid  in  Bethlehem.  There  is  the  same  simple 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  same 
earnest  and  true  Isr.'xclitish  spirit  on  that  of 
Boaz.  as  of  the  foster-father  of  Jesus.  .\nd  the 
child  is  one  in  whom  Jew  and  Gentile  meet. 
All  is  unexpected,  all  is  God  directed  ;  and  the 
joy  with  which  Bethlehem  greets  the  new-born 
infant  finds  its  wider  fulfilment  in  him  who  is 
David's  better  Son.     A.  E. 

Naomi  has  some  human  light  again  in  her 
landscape  ;  she  will  see  the  children's  children, 
and  take  them  by  the  hand  into  the  coming  bar- 
ley-harvests ;  she  will  have  some  appropriate 
hopes  and  joys  and  interests  still.  Life  to  her 
will  not  be  desolate,  because  she  has  still  a  God 
above  her  and  a  world  around  her  to  call  forth 
interest  and  hope.  So  it  ever  is.  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  .and  you  shall  never  want  any  good  thing. 
W.  M.  S. 

1 8-2!j.  In  this  genealogy  there  is  evidently  an 
omission  of  some  names  between  Nahshon  and 
Salmon  or  Salmon  and  Boaz,  because  if  Nahshon 
were  the  grandfather  of  Boaz  we  should  have 
only  two  generations  for  two  hundred  and  fiClj' 
ye.irs,  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  time  of  Gideon.  It  is 
probable  also  that  there  are  omissions  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  list,  because  from  Perez  to 
Nahshon  are  only  five  generations,  including 
both  extremities,  and  these  arc  too  few  for  a 
period  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  nmit  unimportant 
names  in  their,  genealogie.s.     W.  L.  A. 


The  story  of  Ruth  is  an  extjuisite  study,  not 
of  mere  righteousnes.s  and  conscientiousness,  but 
of  love  operating  spontaneously  and  benevolent- 
ly out  beyond  the  requirements  of  law  and  the 
prescribed  bounds  of  duty.  It  is  a  history  of 
righteousness  ripened  to  self-sacrificing  loveli- 
ness. In  it  all  questions  of  law  and  duty  are 
outstripped  and  outshone  by  Ihe  unwritable  law 
of  kindness.  Not  once  does  any  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  book  fall  back  upon  his  or  her  own 
rights,  or  consent  to  do  this  or  that  for  mere 
conscience'  sake.  At  every  turn,  law  is  swal- 
lowed  up   in    love.     Naomi,    for  love   of    her 
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(1aayhtcrs.in-ln\v,renouucC8aU  Bupposnlile  claim 
iipon  tUem  ;  but  Eutli,  for  love  o£  Naomi,  will  j 
not  be  released.     And  so  on  to  the  book's  end.  j 
Every  lino  is  frafjrant  with  the  unselfish  activ- 
ity that  cannot  stop  at  riyhteonsncss.     The  les- 
son IS  a  great  one,   especially  when  taken  with 
those  that  have  forerun  it.     As  long  as  we  are 
Batisfied  to  be  merely  just  and   righteous,  we  , 
shall  ne%'er  be  so.     Self  will  always  somewhere  | 
block   the  way.    saying  with    Naomi's    nearer  ! 
kinsman,  "  I  cannot,  .  .  .  lest  I  mar  mine  own 
inheritance."     Much  less  shall  we  lead  the  un-  ' 
converted  to  God.     Whether  in  preaching  nr  in  ' 
practice,  it  is  only  when,  like  Naomi  and  like 
I3o(iz,  we  make  God's  religion  lovely  to  behold, 
that  the  heathen  heart  responds,  'Thy  people 
shall   be  my  people,  and   thy  God   my  God." 
Cable. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  contains  evidence  not  only 
of  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Levirato  Law,  but  also  of  a  conviction  of  its 
binding  force.  That  law  finds  expression  in  De. 
25  :  5.  sqq  ,  an  acknowledged  part  of  (be  Deuter- 
onomic  Code.     Acquaintance  with  this  Law  is 


indicated  in  the  words  of  Naomi  to  Orpah  and 
Kuth  as  well  as  in  those  of  IJoaz  to  the  kinsman, 
and  also  in  the  whole  history  of  which  these 
words  form  but  a  part.  Again,  the  Rook  of 
Ruth  bears  evidence  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  law  of  a  joe/,  or  redeemer  (Lev.  25  :  15), 
during  the  time  of  the  judges.  In  comparing 
the  historic  statements  in  lluth  with  this  law, 
there  are  two  facts  worth  noting  :  (1)  Boaz 
would  not  redeem  the  property  of  Naomi  until 
he  had  first  "  advertised  "  the  nearer  god.  Ilis 
summons  to  the  elders  indicates  the  fact  that  he 
recognized  a  well-known  prior  claim  to  his  own. 
(2)  The  ijod  recognized  the  redemption  as  his 
duly  and  assented  to  it  until  he  found  that  it 
involved  acquiescence  in  the  Levirato  Law,  that 
in  taking  the  projierty  he  must  take  the  wife. 
How  came  he  to  recognize  the  redemption  as  a 
duty,  had  there  not  been  the  obligation  of  law 
in  it  ?  Thus  the  short  history  of  the  book  be- 
fore us  gives  its  evidence  to  the  existence  both 
of  a  Levitical  and  a  Deuteronomic  Code  previ- 
ous to  the  later  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ.     ^V.  W.  ^yd^s. 


Section  226. 

SEVEN  YE.\RS'  SERVITUDE  UNDER  THE  MIDIANITES.  CALL  TO  GIDEON. 
THIRTY-TWO  THOUSAND  FROM  FOUR  TRIBES  ASSEMBLE  AT  HIS  SUM.MONS. 
SIFTED   BY   A   DOUBLE   TEST   TO   THREE   HUNDRED    MEN. 


JoDGES  G  :  1-10  ;   7  :  1-8. 

6  1  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Loud  :  and  the 

2  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  liand  of  Midian  seven  years.     And  the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed 
against  Israel  :  and  because  of  Jlidian  the  cbildnn  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in 

3  the  mountains,  and   the  caves,  and  the  strong  holds.     And  so  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown, 
that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  .\nialekitcs,  and  the  children  of  the  east  ;  they  came  up 

4  against  them  ;  and  they  encamped   against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  till 

5  thou  come  unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  in   Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.     Fur 
they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  they  came  in  as  locusts  for  multitude  ;  both 

6  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number  :  and  they  came  into  the  land  to  destroy  it.     And 
Israel  was  brought  very  low  because  of  Midian  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  it  camo  to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  because  of  Midian, 

8  that  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet  nnto  the  children  of  Israel  :  and  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  suilh 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  you   up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  yon  forth  out  of  the 

!)  house  of  bondage  ;  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  band  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand 

10  of  all  that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  and  pave  you  their  land  ;  and 
I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye  shall  not  fear  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whoso 
land  ye  dwell  :  but  ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice. 

11  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came,  and  sat  nnder  the  oak  which  was  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained 
unto  .Toash  the  Abiezrite  :  and  his  son  Gideon  was  beating  out  wheat  in  the  winepress,  to  hide 

12  it  from  the  Midianites.     And  the  angel  of  the  Loud  appeared  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
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13  The  Loud  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valor.  And  Gideon  said  nnto  him,  Oh  my  lord, 
if  the  LoKD  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  his  wondrous  works 
which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying.  Did  not  the  Lord  bring  us  up  from  Egypt?  but  now  the 

14  LoKD  lialh  cast  us  oS,  and  delivertd  us  into  the  hand  of  llidian.  And  the  Lord  looked  upon 
him,  and  said.  Go  in  this  tb}' might,  and  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  Midiau  :  have  not  I  sent 

15  thee?     And  ho  said  unto  him,  Oh  Lord,  wherewith  shall  I  save  Isiael?  behold,  my  family  is 
IG  the  poorest  in   Manasseh,  and   I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house.     And  the  Lord  saiil  unto 

17  him,  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  ard  Diou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  a  sign  that  it  is  thou 

18  that  talkest  with  me.     Drpart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come  unto  thee,  and  bring  forlh 

19  my  present,  and  lay  it  before  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again.  And 
Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  cphah  of  meal  :  the  flesh 
he  put  in  a  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot,  and  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak, 

20  and  presented  it.     .Vnd  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him.  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 

21  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  jjour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and  Iho 
unleavened  cakes  ;  and  there  went  up   tire  cut  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the 

22  unleavened  cakes  ;  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  departed  out  of  his  sight.  And  Gideon  saw  that 
he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Gideon  said,  Alas,  0  Lord  God  !  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen 

23  the  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Peace  bo  unto  thee  ;  fear 

24  not  :  thon  shalt  not  die.  Then  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  it  Je- 
hovah shalom  :  unto  this  day  it  is  yet  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezritts. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Take  thy  father's  bul- 
lock, even  the  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,  and  throw  down  the   altar  of  Baal  that  thy 

26  father  hath,  and  cut  down  the  A.sherah  that  is  by  it  :  and  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  upon  the  top  of  this  strong  hold,  in  the  orderly  m.anner,  and  take  the  second  bullock,  and 

27  offer  a  burnt  offering  with  the  wood  of  the  Asheiah  which  thou  shalt  cut  down.  Then 
Gideon  took  ten  men  of  iiis  servants,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him  :  and  it  came 
to  pass,  because  he  feared  his  father's  household  and  the  men  of  the  city,  so  that  he  could  not 

28  do  it  by  day.  that  he  did  it  by  night.  And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  the  altar  of  Baal  was  broken  down,  and  the  Asherah  was  cut  down  that  was 

29  by  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was  offered  upon  the  altar  that  was  built.  And  they  said  one  to 
another.  Who  hath   done  this  thing?     And  when  they  inquired  and  asked,  they  said,  Gideon 

30  the  son  of  '.loash  hath  done  this  thing.  Then  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out 
thy  son,  that   he  may   die  :  because   he  hath   broken  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he 

31  hath  cut  down  the  A.sherah  that  was  by  it.  And  Joash  said  unto  .all  th.at  stood  against  him, 
■\Vill  ye  plead  for  Baal?  orwill  ye  savehim?  he  that  will  plead  for  him,  lot  him  be  put  todtalh 
whilst  )'/   is  yet  morning  :  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself,  because  one  hath  broken 

32  down  his  altar.  Therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him  Jerubbaal,  saying.  Let  Baal  plead 
against  him,  because  he  hatli  broken  down  his  altar. 

33  Then  all  the   Jlidianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  the  children  of  tho  east  assembled  them- 

34  selves  together  ;  and  they  passed  over,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  Gideon  ;  and  he  blew  a  trumpet  ;  andAbiezer  was  gathered  together  after 

35  him.  And  he  sent  messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh  ;  and  they  also  were  gathered  together 
after  him  :  and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali  ;  and 

36  they  came  up  to  meet  them.     .\nd  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  mine 

37  hand,  as  thou  hast  spoken,  behold,  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  on  the  threshing-floor  :  if  there 
be  dew  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  ground,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt 

38  save  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as  thou  hast  spoken.  And  it  was  so  :  for  ho  rose  up  early  on  the 
morrow,  and  pressed  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowlful  of 

39  wateV.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  Let  not  thine  anger  be  kindled  .against  me,  and  I  will 
speak  but  this  once  :  let  mo  prove,  I  pray  thee,  but  this  onco  with  the  fleece  ;  let  it  now  bo 

40  dry  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.  And  God  did  so  that 
night  :  for  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the  ground. 

T  1  Then  Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  rose  up  early, 
and  pitched  beside  the  spring  of  Harod  :  and  the  camp  of  Midian  was  on  the  north  side  of 
them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley. 
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SECTION  226.    SEnVITUDE  UXDER  THE  1IIDIANITE8. 


2  And  Ike  Lobd  said  unto  Gideon,  Tho  people  tbat  nrc  with  thee  nro  too  many  for  mo  to  give 
tbe  Miilianitcs  into  tbeir  Imu.l,  lest  Isriiel  vaiiut  lUumsulvud  ii^alust  me,  saying,  Mine  own 

3  liaiid  liiitli  siiveii  me.  Now  tlieieforo  g:)  to,  proclaim  iu  llic  cuis  (if  the  peojile,  saying.  Whoso- 
ever ia  tearlul  ami  iremLiliiig,  let  him  return  ami  ikpait  from  mount  Gilead.  And  there  re- 
turned of  the  people  twenty  and  t>vo  thou^iaud  ;  and  there  remained  ten  thousand. 

4  And  tho  Luiti)  said  unto  Gideon,  Tho  people  are  yet  too  many  ;  bring  them  down  unto  tho 
water,  and  I  will  try  Iheui  for  thee  there  :  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee,  Thi.s 
shall  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  go  with  thee  ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee,  This  shal.'. 

5  not  go  with  thee,  the  sanio  shall  not  go.  So  ho  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water  :  and 
tho  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  Every  ono  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  slialt  thou  set  by  himself  ;  likewise  every  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees 

C  to  drink.  And  the  number  of  them  that  lapped,  jjutting  their  band  to  their  month,  was  three 
hundred  men  :  but  all   tho   rest  of  the   people  bowed   down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water. 

7  .\nd  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  By  tho  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the   MIdiaiiites   into  thine  hand:  and  let  all  the   people  go  every  man  unto  hi.s  place. 

8  So  tho  people  took  victuals  in  their  hand,  and  their  trumpets  :  and  he  seat  all  the  men  of 
Israel  every  man  unto  his  tent,  but  retained  the  three  hundred  men  :  and  tbe  camp  of  Midian 
was  beneath  him  in  the  valley. 


The  ministry  of  Othniel  rescued  them  from 
the  llesopotamians  ;  of  Ehud,  from  the  Jlo.ib- 
ites  ;  of  Shamgar,  from  the  I'hilistines  ;  of 
B.irak,  from  the  tyrant  of  Canaan.  But  again 
the  pe.iple  offend  ;  again  they  are  punished  ;  the 
liondage  of  Israel  under  .Tabiu  was  freedom,  in 
c.imparison  with  tho   yoke  of  the  Midianites. 

.ip.  n. 

A  combination  of  the  tribes  of  the  deserts  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  described  as 
"  the  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east,"  invaded  the  land,  pouring  in 
upon  Esdraelon  from  across  the  Jordan,  and 
flowing  onward  past  Carmel,  down  upon  Sharon 
and  I'hilistia,  having  willi  thfui  their  tents  and 
cattle  .ind  camels,  and  settling  themselves  upon 
the  territory.  The  Israelites  were  distresseil 
beyond  measure.  Their  crops  were  destroyed, 
their  pastures  occupied,  and  they  themselves 
vf  ere  driven  to  "  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  caves,  and  strongholds  "     N.  C.  B. 

5.  A«ln<-iislKror imsililiMlc.  TheRev. 
F.  W.  Holland  says  of  the  locusts,  while  still 
young  and  without  wings,  that  he  has  seen 
troops  of  them,  iu  Palestine,  covering  the  ground 
for  a  mile  in  length  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  yards  across,  When  they  approach  a  vil- 
lage iu  their  steady  and  constant  advance,  the 
people  turn  out,  light  fires  round  their  fields,  dig 
trenches  and  fill  them  with  wafer,  and  try  to 
beat  tho  swarming  thousands  back  with  their 
cloaks  and  branches  of  trees,  but  in  spite  of  all 
they  swarm  up  tho  trees  and  strip  them  of  every 
green  leaf,  and  crunch  up  every  blade  in  the 
gardens  on  their  line  of  march.      Trhlriim. 

7-IO,  God,  having  now  determined  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  his  oppressed  people  to  grant 
them   dolirerauce,   begins  by  sending  them   a 


prophet  before  he  raises  up  for  them  a  Savionr. 
It  was  tilting  that  their  deep  and  unfeigned  re- 
pentance should  jirecede  the  purposed  relief, 
and  a  projihet  would  be  the  most  suitable  instru- 
ment of    effecting    this.      Bush. Trouble   is 

necessary  to  soften  the  hearts  of  tho  people  and 
make  them  willing  to  listen  to  the  prophet.  The 
prophet  does  not  make  any  prediction  nor  give 
any  revelation  of  God  ;  ho  simply  reveals  his 
hearers  to  themselves.  The  call  to  repentance 
consists  in  recounting  tho  ancient  mercy  of  God, 
for  it  is  in  the  light  of  God's  goodness  that  we 
see  most  clearly  our  own  wickedness  ;  and  in 
directly  charging  Israel   with   ingratitude   and 

apostasy.     W.  F.   A. What  a   condemnation 

of  Israel  tbare  was  in  the  simple  statement  of 
facts  by  the  mouth  of  tho  prophet,  without  ex- 
aggeration and  without  comment.  They  had 
forsaken  God,  to  whom  they  owed  all  (hey  had, 
and  they  had  turned  to  heathen  vanities.  They 
were  helpless  because  the.vhad  cast  off  him  who 
had  helped  them  so  wondronsly,  and  who  would 
have  been  their  help  in  every  time  of  need  if  they 
had  not  so  wantonly  forsaken  him.     A.  C.  H. 

The  Call  of  Gkleon. 

II.  When  this  invasion  had  accomplished  its 
providential  purpose,  Gideon,  a  man  of  Jlanas- 
seh,  livinc;  at  Ophrah.  somewhere  in  the  hill 
country  on  tho  south  border  of  Esdraelon,  was 
called  of  God  to  the  work  of  freeing  his  country 

from  the  invader.     N.  C.  B. As  in  tho  other 

inva>ions  and  oppressions,  so  here,  thedtliverer 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  locality  nearest  to  the 
chief  scene  of  the  invasion.  Overhanging  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the  vast  army  of  the 
Midianites  was  encamped,  were  the  hills  of  tlio 
Western  Manasseb.     It  was  from  a  small  family 
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of  Ibis  proud  tribe  (brtt  the  cbimipiou  of  Isnicl 
unexpectedly  rose.     Stanley. 

Its  bead  or  cbief  was  t/oa.v/i- "  Jehnv.ib 
Htrengtb,"  or  "  firmness."  As  sueb  be  was  lord 
of  Ophrab.  In  isucb  names  tbe  ancient  spiritual 
faitU  of  Israel  seems  htill  to  linger  amid  tbe  do 
cay  around.  And  now,  under  tbe  gieat  oak  by 
Ophrab,  suddenly  appeared  a  heavenly  slrnngi  r. 
It  was  the  Angel  of  Jebovab,  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  who  in  similargaib  bad  visited  Abra- 
ham  at   Mamre.     A.   E. That  he  was  not  a 

mere  created  angel,  is  plain  from  tbe  incom- 
municable name  Jebovab,  which  he  assumes, 
and  by  which  be  suffers  himself  to  be  fiequently 
called  (verses  14,  16,  23,  2-1,  etc.).  Therefore, 
the  Jews,  according  to  their  Taiguni,  which 
styles  him  the  loord  of  (lie  Lord,  look  upon  this 
augel  not  merely  as  a  heavenly  messenger  sent 
from  God,  but  as  the  Son  of  God  himself,  ap- 
]icaring  in  the  form  of  an  angel.     Patrick. 

13.  Gideon,  as  if  not  conscious  to  himself  of 
anything  great  or  encouraging  in  his  own  spirit, 
fastens  only  on  the  assurance  the  angel  bad 
given  him  of  God's  presence,  as  that  by  which 
tliey  held  all  their  comfort.  The  angel  spake 
in  particular  to  him,  The  Lord  in  icilh  tliee,  but 
he  expostulates  for  all.  If  lite  Lord  be  icilli  ns  ; 
herding  himself  with  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
and  admitting  no  comfort  but  what  they  might 
be  sharers  in  ;  so  far  is  ho  from  the  thoughts 
of  monopolizing  it,  though  he  bad  so  fair  an 
occasion  given  him.     H. 

The  Angel  immediately  gained  what  the  Angel 
of  His  Presence  nlionys  first  gains  —llie  ciinfidence 
of  Gideon's  heart.  To  tho  unknown  stranger  be 
pours  forth  bis  inmost  doubts,  sorrows,  and 
fears.  It  is  not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  Jehovah's 
past  dealings,  nor  that  be  questions  His  present 
power,  but  that  he  believes  that  if  Jehovah  had 
not  withdrawn  from  Israel  their  present  calami- 
ties could  not  have  rested  upon  them.  Tbe  con- 
clusion was  right  and  true,  so  far  as  it  went  ;  for 
Israel's  prosperity  or  sufferings  depended  on  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
Gideon's  was  in  truth  a  confession  of  Aroc/'.f  sm, 
and  of  Jehovah's  justice .  It  was  Iheheijinninr/  of 
repentance.  But  Gideon  had  yet  to  learn  another 
truth — that  Jehovah  would  turn  from  His  anger 
if  Israel  only  turned  to  Him  ;  and  yet  another 
lesson  for  himself;  to  put  personal  tru.'<l  in  the 
promise  (f  God,  based  as  it  was  on  His  covenant 
of  love,  and  that  whether  the  outward  means  to 
be  employed  seemed  adequate  or  not.     A.  E. 

14-10.  As  the  chosen  instrument  for  deliver- 
ing Israel,  Gideon  mnsi  lie  prepared.     And  two 
things  were  necessary  in  the  first  place  :  one  to 
awaken  in  him  a  tlmnnnjh  Irtisl  in  God  ;  the  other 
14 


(•)  inspire  him  with  a  proper  Imsl  in  himself, 
springing  from  his  trust  in  God.  And  so  the 
angel  began  at  once  with  tbe  startling  words, 
"  The  Lord  is  with  thee."  And  tbe  answer  of 
doubt  and  despair  from  the  lips  of  Gideon  was 
met  by  a  turning  of  God's  face  upon  him,  and  a 
i  word  of  further  encouragement  :  "  Go  in  this 
thy  might  ;  .  .  .  have  not  I  sent  tbee'i""  and 
again  he  said,  "  Surely  I  will  be  with  tbee  !" 
And  the  scene  that  followed— the  tarrying  of  tho 
angel  till  his  return  with  the  kid  and  tho  un 
leavened  cakes  ;  the  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  rock;  the  outstretched  staff  in  the  angel's 
band  touching  the  flesh  and  tho  cakes  ;  tho 
bursting  forth  of  the  fire  from  tbe  rock  ;  the 
word  of  comfort.  Peace  be  unto  thee  I  and  tho 
disappearance  of  the  angel  as  mysteriously  as 
be  came — was  all  directed  to  the  same  end,  to 
work  in  Gideon's  mind  the  deepest  possible  con- 
viction that  God  was  with  him,  and  that  the 
whole  love  and  power  of  the  Almighty  was  on 
his  side.  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  inspire 
him  with  a  proper  trust  in  himself.  As  long  as 
he  thought  of  himself  only  as  a  thresher  of 
wheat,  a  skulker  by  tbe  wine-press  ;  as  long  as 
he  had  no  hope,  no  spirit,  he  would  and  could  , 
do  nothing  great.  The  man,  the  warrior,  the 
captain,  the  deliverer,  tbe  hero,  the  martyr, 
must  be  aroused  within  him.  And  so  the  voice 
of  God  addresses  him,  "  The  Lord  is  with  Iheo, 
thou  mighty  man  of  valor.  Go  in  thy  might, 
and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  tho 
Midianites.  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  smite  Midian  as  one  man."  And  if  these 
words  fell,  as  no  doubt  they  did,  upon  a  spirit 
already  chafed  with  a  sense  of  bis  country's 
degradation  ;  it  burning  thoughts  of  shame  and 
humiliation  were  smouldering  in  his  mind  as  he 
threshed  his  wheat  in  secret,  how  would  these 
words  of  homage  and  respect  from  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger  awaken  his  soul  to  a  new  estimate 
of  his  place  in  the  world.  It  was  no  longer  a 
time  to  bide  and  despair  and  complain,  it  was  a 
time  to  rise  and  act,  to  dare  and  risk,  and  he  wag 
the  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  new  movement. 
This  was  Gideon's  preparation.      Bp.  H'rvey. 

17.  As  Moses,  being senton  tbe  same  errand, 
desired  a  sign,  wberebj'  Israel  might  know  that 
God  sent  him  ;  so  Gideon  desires  a  sign  from 
this  bearer  to  know  that  this  news  is  from  God. 

Bp.  ff. The  commission  being  given  him  out 

of  the  common  road  of  providence,  he  might 
reasonably  expect  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
some  act  of  God  out  of  tbe  common  course  ct 

nature.     H. The  sole  doubt  now  left  Gideon 

proposed  to  solve  by  "  asking  for  a  sign,"  yet 
not  a  sign   to   his   unbelief,  but  one  connected 
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with  worship  aud  with  sacrifico.  Jehovah  grant- 
ed it.     A.  K. 

til.  He  that  camo  without  entreating  would 
not  have  departed  without  taking  leave,  but  that 
he  might  iuureuse  CJideou's  wonder,  aud  that 
his  wonder  might  iucrcaso  his  faith.  Ills  salu- 
tation therefore  was  not  so  strange  as  his  fare- 
well. This  messenger  touches  the  stono  with 
his  8tn£[,  aud  brings  forth  fire,  and  presently 
vanishes,  that  he  may  approve  himself  a  spirit. 
And  now  Gideon,  when  he  had  gathered  up  him- 
self,  must  needs  think  :  "  He  that  can  raise  fire  i 
out  of  a  stone  can  raise  courage  and  power  out 
of  my  dead  breast  ;  ho  that  by  this  fire  hath 
consumed  the  broth  and  flesh  can  by  the  feeble 
flameof  my  fortitude  consume  Midian."     Bp.  II. 

!25,  26.  Gideon  was  commanded  to  take  his 
father's  "second  bullock  of  seven  years  old," 
and,  having  overthrown  the  altar  of  Baal,  aud 
cut  up  the  A.ilierah,  or  wooden  image  of  the  god- 
dess Ashtoreth,  to  use  its  fragments  for  burning 
the  bullock  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Je- 
hovah.    P.    S. First   must   Baal's    altar    be 

ruined,  ere  God's  bo  built  :  the  true  God  will 
have  no  society  with  idols,  neither  will  allow  it 
ni.  As  one  whose  holy  jealousy  will  abide  no 
worship  till  there  be  no  idohitry,  he  first  com- 
mands down  the  monuments  of  superstition,  and 
then  enjoins  hid  own  service  :  the  wood  of  Baal's 
grove  must  be  used  to  burn  a  sacrifice  unto  God. 
Up.  ir. 

27.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Gideon  feared 
the  resentment  of  his  kindred  or  neighbors,  or 
that  he  shrunk  from  any  danger  connected  with 
the  undertaking  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
prudence,  he  saw  fit  to  engage  in  the  enterprise 
by  night,  when  he  would  be  least  exposed  to  in- 
terruption or  opposition  from  the  votaries  of 
'  Baal. 

30.  Rrins  out  lliy  son  that  he  may 
die.  These  degenerate  Israelites  do  not  scruple 
to  call  upon  .Joash  to  deliver  up  his  own  son  to 
death,  for  aiming  to  suppress  practices,  which, 
if  the  law  had  had  its  course,  would  liave  s-ub- 

jected  Mem  to  death.     Bush. .tl.  But  Joash 

replied  by  the  argument,  so  conclusive  against 
idols,  and  so  often  since  repeated  both  in  word 
and  deed,  "Let  Baal  plead  his  own  cause." 
The  citizens  seem  to  have  shared  the  conviction 
which  led  Joash  to  take  his  son's  part  ;  and 
Gideon's  new  name  of  Jerubbaal,  that  is.  Let 
Baal  pletil,  at  once  commemorated  the  triumph 
of  the  day,  and   became  a  wiitchword  to  deride 

the  impotence  of   the  false  gods.     P.  S The 

drift  nf  Joash  is  to  represent  to  Baal's  votaries 
how  absurd  it  is  for  llinn  to  undertake  to  avenge 
the  insalt  done  to  their  idol,  when  if  he  were  n 


god,  as  they  thought  him  to  be,  be  woold  assur- 
edly have  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
and  punished  the  offender  on  the  spot  without 
suffering  him  to  see  the  light  of  the  morning. 
Bu.ih. 

32.  Called  liiin  Jerubbaal.  Gideon 
is  the  noblest  of  the  judges.  Courage,  con- 
stancy, and  caution  are  strongly  marked  in  hi^ 
character.  The  youngest  son  of  an  obscure  fam- 
ily in  a  small  tribe,  he  humbly  shrinks  from  the 
task  imposed  on  him, — not  from  cowardice  or 
indolence,  but  from  conscious  weakness.  Men 
who  are  worthy  to  do  such  work  as  his  are  never 
forward  to  begin  it,  nor  backward  when  they  are 
sure  of  God's  will.  He  began  his  war  against 
Midian  by  warring  against  Baal,  whose  worship 
had  brought  the  oppressor.  If  any  thorough 
deliverance  from  the  misery  which  departure 
from  God  has  wrought  is  to  Joe  effected,  we  must 
destroy  the  idols  before  we  attack  the  spoilers. 
Cast  out  sin,  and  you  cast  out  sorrow.  So  he 
first  earns  his  new  name  of  Jerubbaal  (Let  Baal 
plead),  and  is  known  as  Baal's  antagonist,  be- 
fore he  blows  the  trumpet  of  revolt.  The  name 
is  an  omen  of  victory.  The  hand  that  had  smit- 
ten the  idol,  and  had  not  been  withered,  would 
smite  Midian.  Therefore  that  new  name  is  used 
in  the  next  chapter,  which  tells  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  fight  and  its  triumphant  issue. 
A.  II. 

fhmmons  to  Particular  Tribes.     Prayer  nf  Gideon, 

33.  Then  all  the  midianites  and 
the  .^analekiles— ^veiit  over.  They 
passed  over  the  Jordan  and  crossed  the  country 
as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  Manasseh  and  Is- 
sachar,  and  pitched  in  the  "  plain"  (rather  than 
the  "  valley")  of  Esdraelon,  anciently  called  Jez- 
reel.     Biixh. 

34.  The  Spirit  came.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Spirit's  work  in  the  Divine  kingdom 
is  that  of  endowing  (he  organs  of  Ike  theocracy  with 
the  rj'fis  required  for  their  calling,  and  those  gifts 
of  office  in  the  Old  Testament  ai-e  similar  to  the 
gifts  of  grace  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Spirit 
bestows  on  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  skill  to 
guide  the  people,  also  to  Joshua,  and  works  at  a 
later  period  in  the  judges,  arousing  and  strength- 
ening them,  and  comes  on  the  kings,  who  were 
called  of  God,  at  their  anointing.     O. 

32-35.  Once  more  the  Midianitish  Bedawin 
had  swarmed  across  Jordan  ;  once  more  their 
tents  covered  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Now  or  never 
— now,  before  their  destructive  raids  once  more 
began,  or  else  never  under  Gideon — must  Israel 
arise  !  Yet  not  of  his  own  purpose  did  he  move. 
In  the  deeply  expressive  language  of  Scripture  : 
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"  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  Gideon,"  like 
a  ^iiniieiU  round  nbout,  or  riitiier  like  uu  armor. 
Only  after  tUut  lie  blew  the  trumpet  of  alarm. 
First,  liii  own  elun  Abiezer  "  was  called  after 
him  "  Ne.'it,  swift  messengers  boro  the  tidings 
all  through  ILmasseh,  and  that  tribe  gathered. 
Other  messengers  hastened  along  the  coast  (to 
avoid  the  Midianites)  through  Asher  northward 
to  Zobulun  ond  Naphtali,  and  they  as  well  as 
Asher,  which  formerly  had  not  fought  with 
Barak,  obeyed  the  summons.      A.  E. 

ClIllIC  up.  No  doubt  Gideon  was  encamped 
upon  one  of  the  southern  hills  that  overlooked 
the  plain,  probably  Gilboa,  just  as  Barak  was  on 
Mount  Tabor  (see  ch.  8  :  8-12).     A.  C.  H. 

30  10.  Gideon's  mind  was  full  of  the  distress 
of  his  people.  We  find  traces  of  humility,  un- 
selfishness, and  true  i>atriotism  in  his  character 
from  the  first.  And  the  suine  character  which 
appeared  in  this  answer  iiervadea  all  Gideon's 
work.  He  will  do  anything  that  God  commands 
Uiui,  but  ho  absolutely  refuses  to  act  for  himself. 
Sign  after  sign  ho  asks  at  each  stage  of  his  work 
until  he  has  actually  met  the  enemy.  Ho  will 
be  sure  that  the  Lord  is  with  him  at  every  turn. 
This  is  not  cowardice  ;  it  is  that  true  discretion 
which  is  the  best  part  of  valor — to  attempt  noth- 
ing without  the  Lord.  But  with  the  Lord  Gideon 
will  do  anything.      Waller. 

M\  was  ready— yet  one  thing  more  did  Gideon 
seek.  It  was  not  from  unbelief,  nor  yet  in 
weakness  of  faith,  that  Gideon  asked  a  sign  from 
the  Lord,  or  rather  a  token,  a  pledge  of  His 
presence.  Those  hours  in  the  history  of  God's 
heroes,  when,  on  the  eve  of  n  grand  deed  of  the 
gnblimest  faith,  thespirit  wrestles  with  the  flesh, 
are  holy  seasons.  'When  in  such  hours  the  soul 
in  its  agony  is  seen  to  cast  its  burden  upon  the 
Lord,  we  feel  that  we  stand  on  holy  ground.  In 
substance,  though  not  in  its  circumstances,  it 
was  the  same  struggle  as  that  which  was  waged 
in  the  night  when  Jacob  prayed  :  "  I  will  not 
let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  me."  The 
"  sign"  was  of  Gideon's  own  choosing,  but  gra- 
ciously accorded  him  by  God,  It  was  twofold. 
On  the  first  night  the  fleece  of  wool  spread  on 
the  ground  was  to  bo  full  of  dew,  but  the  ground 
all  around  dry.  This,  however,  might  still  ad- 
mit of  djubt,  since  a  fleece  would  naturally  at- 
tract the  dew.  Accordingly,  the  next  night  the 
sign  was  reversed,  and  the  fleece  alone  remained 
dry,  while  the  ground  all  arouiicl  wits  wet  with 
dew.  The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  sign  is 
plain.  Israel  was  like  that  flei-oo  of  wool,  spread 
on  the  wide  extent  of  the  nations.  But,  whereas 
all  the  ground  around  was  dry,  Isroel  was  filled 
with  the  dew,  as  symbol  of  the  Divine  blessing. 


And  the  second  sign  meant,  that  it  was  equally 
of  (rod.  when,  during  Israel's  apostasy,  the 
ground  all  around  was  wet,  and  the  fleece  of  Je- 
hovah's flock  alone  loft  dry.     A.  E. 

Whenever  we  read  of  "  dew"  in  our  Bible,  we 
must  understand  a  copions  mist  shedding  small 
invisible  rain,  that  comes  in  rich  abundance 
every  night  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  hot 
weather  when  west  or  northwest  winds  blow, 
and  which  brings  intense  refreshment  to  nil 
organized  life.  The  abundance  of  nioi.sturo  <'c 
posited  by  "  this  dew,"  fur  exceeding  that  which 
could  possibly  come  from  any  dew  pioperly  so 
called,  makes  the  sign  given  to  Gideon,  though 
not  a  whit  tho  less  miraculous,  still  far  more 
natural  than  if  dew  such  as  we  experience  was 
intended.  That  Jerubbaal  slionld  be  able  l.> 
wring  "the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowlful  of 
water,"  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
plentiful  way  in  which  this  "  dew"  of  the  Bible 
still  falls.      Xeil. 

Sitting  op  Giheon's  Akmy  ;  3"2,00O  to  300. 
(7  :  1-8.) 

NoT3. — Do  not  fail  to  con.^t  maps  and  nolcf  07i 
pp.  184,  353.   B. 

1.  Gideon,  odvancing  from  tho  hills  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  the  south,  formed  his  camp  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  "  beside  the  well,'  or  spring,  "  of 
Harod."  This  probably  was  the  ►ame  spring 
called  elsewhere  in  tho  history  the  "fountain 
which  is  in  Jezreel,"  by  which  tho  Israelites 
under  Saul  were  encamped,  prior  to  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Just  under  tho 
northwestern  edge  of  Mount  Gilboa,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jezreel,  is  now 
a  large  fountain  "  flowing  out  from  under  a  sort 
of  cavern,  in  tho  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  and 
spreading  at  once  into  a  fine  limpid  pool  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  '  This  is  called  by  tho 
natives  "  Ain  Jalud,"  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  "Well  of  Harod,"  or  "Fountain  of  Jez- 
reel."     N.   C.   B. The  Ain  Jalud    is  a  fine 

spring  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa,  issuing  blue  and 
clear  from  a  cavern,  and  forming  a  pool  with 
rushy  banks  and  a  jiebbly  bottom  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  in  length.  The  water  is  sweet, 
and  there  is  ample  space  for  the  gathering  of  a 

great  number  of  men.      Conder. "The  host 

of  Midian  was  beneath"  Gideon  "  in  tho  valley." 
It  lay  stretched  "  en  the  north  side"  of  the  Is- 
raelites, "by  the  hill  of  Moreh  in  the  valley.'' 
Perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  intervened 
between  the  foot  of  Gilboa  and  the  outskirts  of 
the  camp  of  Midian.     N.  C.  B. 

7  :  2.  And  tlic  Lord  said.    It  mast  be 
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remembered  that  this  whole  movement  was  es- 
HentJally  a  religions  one  It  began  with  prayer, 
it  was  followeil  up  by  repentance,  and  the  great 
purpose  of  it  was  to  tarn  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tion buck  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  Lord 
himself,  therefore,  graciously  forwarded  this 
end  by  making  it  plain  that  the  deliverance  from 
their  oppression  was  his  work,  and  his  only. 
A.  C.  H. 

By  the  result  of  this  enterprise  he  would 
afford  them  convincing  proof  that  the  dispro- 
portion of  numbers  formed  no  apology  for  their 
remissness.  But  chief  of  all,  his  purpose  is  to 
silence  and  exclude  boasting— "  lest  Israel  vaunt 
themselves  against  me."  Bush. The  num- 
bers must  be  so  reduced  that  the  victory  shall 
be  unmistakably  God's,  not  theirs.  The  same 
sort  of  p"rocedure,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I'uns 
through  all  God's  dealings.  The  more  uneven- 
ly matched  are  the  respective  sides,  the  more 
plainly  does  the  victory  of  the  weaker  demand 
for  its  explanation  the  intervention  of  God. 
The  old  sneer,  that  Providence  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  battalions,  is  an  audacious 


misreading  of  history,  and  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  truth.  It  is  the  weak  battalions  which 
win  in  the  long  run,  for  the  history  of  every  good 
cause  is  the  same.  It  is  for  Israel's  sake  that  ho 
is  so  solicitous  to  deliver  tliemfrom  the  delusion 
of  their  having  won  the  victory.  It  is  bocanse 
he  loves  us,  and  would  fain  have  us  made  rest- 
ful, confident,  and  strong,  in  the  assurance  of 
his  fighting  for  us,  that  he  takes  pains  so  to 
order  the  history  of  his  church  in  the  world, 
thatitisono  long  attestation  of  the  omnipotence 
of  weakness,  when  his  power  flows  through  it. 
To  say,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  me,  ' 
is  to  be  serene  and  of  good  cheer  in  the  face  of 
outnumbering  foe.s,  and  sure  of  victory  in  all 
conflicts  :  therefore  God  is  careful  to  save  us 
from  self-gratulation  and  self-confidence.  A.  M. 
S.  Prooliiiin  in  llie  ears  of  the  peo- 
plo.  This  was  according  to  a  standing  enact- 
ment of  the  law  (De.  20  :  8i,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  contagious  effects  of  coward 
ice  or  "  faintheartedness,"  in  the  army.     Bush. 

God  bids  him  therefore  proclaim  license  for 

all  faint  hearts  to  leave  the  field.     Although  it 
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WHS  not  their  courngo  that  shoulil  save  Israel, 
vet  without  their  courage  God  would  not  serve 
himself  of  theiu.  ('linstiauity  requires  men  ; 
for  if  our  spiritnal  dlllicullies  meet  not  with 
high  spirits,  iustentl  of  whetting  our  fortitude, 
they  quell  it.     Bp.  11. 

When  Gideon  proclaimed  at  God's  command. 
"  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  himself 
return  and  depart  early  from  Mount  Gilead," 

twenty  two  thousaml  slunk  away.     V.  S. The 

recently  published  map  of  the  English  Palestine 
Kxploratl;in  Fund  att.iches  the  name  Gilead  to 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  western  end  of  Gilboa, 
where  Gideon  was  now  encamped,  and  is  prob- 
iiljly  right. 

Why  wero  the  fearful  dismissed?  Because 
fiar  is  contagious  ;  and  in  undisciplined  armies 
like  Gideon  s,  panic,  once  started,  spreads  swift- 
ly, anl  becomes  frenzied  cinfusiou.  The  same 
tiling  is  true  in  the  woik  of  (ho  Church  to-day. 
Who  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  guiding  its 
operations  has  not  groaned  over  the  dead  weight 
of  the  timid  and  sluggish  souls,  who  always  see 
difficulties  and  nefer  the  way  to  get  over  them  ? 
Another  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the  fearful  is 
lliat  fear  is  the  opposite  of  faith,  and  that  there- 
fore, where  it  is  uppermost,  the  door  by  which 
God's  power  can  enter  to  strengthen  is  closed. 
We  do  not  need,  for  our  efficiency  in  Christ's 
service,  complete  exemption  from  fear,  but  we 
do  need  to  make  the  psalmist's  resolve  ours  : 
'■  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid."  Terror  shuts 
the  door  against  the  entrance  of  the  grace  which 
makes  us  conquerors,  and  so  fulfils  its  own  fore- 
bodings ;  faith  opens  the  door,  and  so  fulfils  its 
own  confidences. 

4.  Note  the  final  test.  God  required  but  few 
men,  but  ho  required  that  these  should  bo  fit. 
The  first  test  had  sifted  out  the  brave  and  will- 
ing. As  Thomas  Fuller  says,  there  wero  "  fewer 
persons,  but  not  fewer  men,"  after  the  poltroons 
had  disappeared.  The  second  test,  a  "  a  jiurgn- 
tory  of  water,"  as  the  same  wise  and  witty 
author  calls  it.  was  still  more  stringent.  The 
dwindled  ranks  were  led  down  from  their  camp 
on  the  slopes  to  the  fountain  and  brook  which 
lay  in  the  valley  near  the  Midianites'  camp. 
A.  M. 

5,  G.  TIiO  waicr— viz.,  of  the  well  or 
spring  of  Iliiriid.  Tlial  lappctll.  Ilshowed 
H  much  more  soldierly  anil  self-controlled  spirit 
Just  to  ipiench  the  thirst  by  hipping  the  water 
out  cf  the  palm  of  the  hand,  than  to  kneel  down 
and  drink  without  stint  out  of  the  spring  il.self. 
The  Lord  saw  the  difference  of  character  indi- 
eated  by  the  two  actions,  and  cho.se  his  instru- 
ments occordingly.     A.  C.  H. The  one  part 


coming  to  the  fountain  in  a  kind  of  heedless 
abandon  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground  and 
thrust  their  faces  into  the  water.  The  other 
class  slake  their  thirst,  yet  keep  Oteirftit,  still 
alert,  watchful,  ready,  self  contained,  proof 
against  panic,  surprise,  or  any  other  sudden 
gust  of  impulse.  Surely  they  were  just  the  sort 
of  men  Gideon  wanted  for  the  duty  he  had 
planned  for  them.  They  would  go  when  Kent  ; 
would  go  wherever  sent  ;  would  not  go  before  ; 
could  be  trusted  absolutely  to  do  their  duty. 
An. They  showed  that  duty  and  not  self-in- 
dulgence was  ujipermost  in  their  minds.  They 
were  men  of  faith,  courage,  prudence,  watchful- 
ness, and  self-denial.  By  such  men,  be  they 
few  or  many,  God  conquers.  There  has  always 
been,  there  is  now  in  hia  Church,  such  a  mi- 
nority. They  are  men  and  women  of  unfaltering 
faith,  earnest  prayer,  and  loyally  devoted  to 
Christ.  They  can  be  depended  upon  in  emer- 
gencies. Their  object  is  not  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  good  of  this  world,  but  to  do  some 
good  in  it.  They  are  ready  lor  labor,  and  count 
their  time,  (heir  property,  their  all,  not  their 
own,  but  God's.  "  God  looks  upon  them  with 
delight."  As  they  honor  him,  he  honors  them. 
They  shall  walk  with  their  Lord  in  white,  for 
they  are  worthy. 

S.  lie  retained  the  three  hundred 
men.  All  human  probabilities  are  against  him. 
On  his  side  he  has  nothing  but  the  Word  of 
God.  But  that  word  is  everything  to  Gideon. 
His  faith  rises  to  its  liighestand  noblest  degree. 
He  had  first  asked  of  God  signs  and  tests  to 
confirm  the  message  sent  to  him.  These  had 
been  given,  and  he  had  full  and  sufficient  war- 
rant for  believing  that  God  would  deliver  Israel 
through  his  hand.  So  God,  in  turn,  tries  his 
faith,  and  most  gloriously  does  it  come  through 
the  fiery  ordeal.  His  steadfastness  points  us  to 
the  true  ground  of  success  in  Christ's  work.  We 
must  base  our  confidence,  not  in  numbers,  nor 
in  enthusiasm,  nor  in  the  instrumentalities  we 
employ,  but  solely  on  the  word  of  promise  which 
our  Lord  has  spoken.      XiccoUs. 

And  the  host  or  Itlidian.  The  writer 
repeats  this  to  give  a  perfect  picture  of  the  sitn- 
ation.  The  whole  army  returned  to  their 
homes  ;  the  three  hundred  alone  with  Gideon  in 
the  camp  ;  the  Midianite  host  in  the  plain  be- 
neath.    A.  C.    H. Now,    when   there   is   not 

scarce  left  one  Israelite  to  every  thousand  of  the 
Midianites,  it  is  seasonable  with  God  to  go  in  bat- 
tle.    Bp.  II. 

Notice  this  lesson  of  .lifting  with  a  view  to  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  probable  is.sues  of  events. 
Look  at  any  number  of  men  engaged  in  anjr 
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work,  seculiir  or  religioas,  that  requires  stead- 
fastness, tenacity  of  purpose,  fixedness  of  princi- 
ple, fortitude  to  brave  danger  and  meet  diiJficul- 
ties,  and  the  probability  is  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  will  go  through  with  what 
they  have  begun.  Especially  in  work  done  for 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  advancement  of 
hi8  kingdom  and  for  the  good  of  his  Church, 
we  must  look  to  the  few.  The  men  of  prayer, 
the  men  of  earnest  faith,  are  the  handful  ;  but 
they  are  the  men  who  will  fight  the  real  battle, 
and  who,  by  grace,  will  win  the  real  victory. 
Jleruey. 

Another  great  lesson  taught  here  is  that  self- 
restraint  in  the  use  of  the  world's  goods  is  es- 
sential to  all  true  Christian  warfare.  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  and  partaking  of  these. 
We  may  either  "drink  for  strength'  or  "  for 


drunkenness."  Life  is  to  some  men  first  a  plai-i> 
for  strenuous  endeavor,  and  only  secondly  a  pliici' 
of  refreshment.  Such  think  of  duty  first  and 
of  water  afterward.  To  them,  all  the  innocent 
joys  and  pleasures  of  the  natural  life  are  as 
brooks  by  the  way,  of  which  Christ's  soldier 
should  drink,  mainly  that  he  may  be  reinvigo- 
rated  for  conflict.  Christ  calls  for  self-restraiut 
that  we  may  be  fit  organs  for  his  power,  and 
bids  us  endure  hardness  th^t  we  may  be  good 
soldiers  of  his.  If  we  know  anything  of  Iho 
true  sweetness  of  his  fellowship  and  service,  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  drink  sparingly  of  earthly 
fountains,  when  we  have  the  river  of  his  pleas 
iires  to  drink  from  ;  nor  will  it  be  painful  sacri- 
fice to  cast  away  imitation  jewels,  in  order  to 
clasp  in  our  hands  the  true  riches  of  his  love 
and  imparted  life.     A.  M. 


Section  227. 

GIDEON'S  NIGHT  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMP  OF  MIDIAN.  TERROR  AND  FLIGHT  OF 
THE  MIDIANITES.  THEIR  PURSUIT  AND  DESTRUCTION  BY  THE  GATHERED 
TRIBES  OF  THE  NORTH.  INCIDENTS  THAT  FOLLOWED.  GIDEON'S  SUBSE- 
QUENT  HISTORY. 

Judges  7  ;  9-25  ;   8  :  1-32. 


T  9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Arise,  get  thee  down 

10  into  the  camp  ;   for  I  have  delivered  it  into  thine  hand.     But  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou 

11  with  Purah  thy  servant  down  to  the  camp  :  and  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say  ;  and  afterward 
shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go  down  into  the  camj).     Then  went  he  down  with  Purah 

12  his  servant  unto  the  outermost  part  of  the  armed  men  that  were  in  the  camp.  And  the 
Midianites  and  the  Araalekites  and  all  the  children  of  the  east  lay  along  in  the  valley  like 
locusts  for  multitude  ;  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  which  is  vipon  the 

13  sea  shore  for  multitude.  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that  told  a 
dream  unto  his  fellow,  and  said,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and.  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread 
tumbled  into  the  camp  of  Midiiin,  and  came  unto  the  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  turned 

U  it  upside  down,  that  the  tent  lay-  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said,  This  is  uothint' 
else  .save  the  sword  of  Gidenu  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel  ;  into  his  hand  God  hath  de- 
livered Midian,  and  all  the  host. 

1-j  And  it  was  so,  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof, 
that  he  worshipped  ;  and  he   returned  into  the  camp  of  Israel,  and   said.  Arise  ;  for  the  Lomi 

Ifi  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  of  Midian.  And  he  divided  the  three  hundred  men 
into  three  companies,  and  he  put  into  the  hands  of  all  of  them  trumpets,  and  empty  pitchers. 

17  with  torches  within  the  pitchers.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise  : 
and,  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  camp,  it  shall  be  that,  as  I  do,  so  shall 

18  ye  do.  When  I  blow  the  trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also 
on  every  side  ot  all  the  camp,  and  say,  For  the  Lord  and  for  Gideon. 

19  So  Gideon,  and  the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outermost  part  of  the 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  when  they  had  but  newly  set  the  watch  :  and  they 

20  blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  pitchers  that  were  in  their  hands.  And  the  three 
companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  torches  in  their  left  hands, 
and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow  withal  ;  and  they  cried.  The  sword  of  the  Lokd 
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21  mill  of  Gideon.     Aud  they  stood  every  mnn  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp  .  and  all  the 

22  boHt  ran  ;  nud  they  shouted,  nnd  put  ///on  to  llight.  And  they  blew  the  Ihieo  hundred 
IrumpelK,  iimt  the  Loku  set  every  nmn's  sword  aguinst  his  fellow,  and  against  uU  the  host  :  and 
the  host  tied  as  lar  as  Bethshittah   toward   /ererah,  as  far  as  the  border  of  Abelnieholah,  by 

2U  Talilmth.     And  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered   together  out  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  Asher, 

24  and  out  of  all  llanassch,  and  pursued  after  Midian.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout 
nil  the  hill  country  of  Ei>hrnim,  saying,  Come  down  against  llidian,  and  take  before  them  the 
waters,  ns  far  as  Beth-barah,  even  Jordan.     So  nil  the  men  of  Epbraini  were  gathered  together, 

25  and  took  the  waters  as  far  as  Beth-bnrnh,  even  Jordan.  And  they  took  the  two  princes  of 
Midian,  Orel)  and  Zeeb  ;  and  they  slew  Oreb  at  tlio  rock  of  Oreb,  nnd  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the 
winepress  of  Zeeb,  and   pursued   Midian  :  and   they  brought   the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to 

S  1  Gideon  beyond  Jordan.     And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him,  AVhy  liast  thou  served 

2  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not,  when  thou  wentest  to  fight  with  Midian?  And  they  did 
chide  with  him  sharply.     And   ho   said  unto  them.  What   have  I  now  done  in  comparison  of 

3  youV  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abitzer?  God 
hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  princes  of  Midian,  Orel)  and  Zeeb  :  nnd  what  was  I  able  to 
do  in  comparison  of  you  ?     Then  their  nnger  was  nbated  toward  him,  when  he  had  said  that. 

4  And   Gideon   came   to  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  nnd  the  three  hundred  men  that  were 

5  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing.  And  he  said  unto  the  men  of  Sucooth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves 
of  bread  unto  the  peoplo  that  follow  me  ;  for  they  be  faint,  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zehah  and 

6  Zaimunna,  the  kings  of  Midian.     And  the  princes  of  Succoth  enid.  Are  the  hands  of  Zebnh  and 

7  Zaimunna  now  iu  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine  army  ?  And  Gideon  said. 
Therefore  when  the  Lor.D  hath  delivered  Zebah  and  Zaimunna  into  mine  hand,  then  1  w  ill 

8  tear  J'our  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers.  And  he  went  up  thence  to 
Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  in  like  manner  :  aud  the  men  of  Pcnuel  answered  him  as  the  men 

D  of  Succoth  had  answered.  And  he  spake  also  unto  the  men  of  Penuel,  saying,  When  I  come 
again  in  peace,  I  will  break  down  this  tower. 

10  Now  Zebah  and  Zaimunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  host  of  the  children  of  the  east  :  for  there  fell  an  hundred 

11  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword.  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that 
dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehab,  and  smote  the  host  ;  for  the  host  was  secure. 

12  And  Zebah  and  Zaimunna  fled  ;  and  he  pursued  after  them  ;  and  he  took  the  two  kings  of 

13  Midian,  Zebah  nnd  Zaimunna,  nnd  discomfited  all  the  host.     And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash 
'4  relumed  from  the  battle  from  the  ascent  of  Heres.     And  he  caught  a  young  man  of  the  men 

of  Succoth,  aud  inquired   of  him  :  and  he  described  for  him  the  princes  of  Succoth,  and  the 

15  elders  thereof,  seventj'  nnd  seven  men.  .And  he  came  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said. 
Behold  Zebah  anil  Zaimunna,  concerning  whom  ye  did  taunt  me,  saying.  Are  the  hands  of 
Zebah  and  Zaimunna  now  in   thine   hand,  that  we  should  give  bread   unto  thy  men  that  are 

16  weary?    And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  nnd  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and  with 

17  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth.     And  he  brake  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the 

18  men  of  the  city.  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zaimunna,  What  manner  of  men  were  they 
whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor?     And  they  answered,  As  thou  art,  so  were  they  ;  each  one  resembled 

19  the  children  of  a  king.     And  he  said.  They  were  my  brethren,  the  sons  of  my  mother  :  ns  the 

20  Lord  liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you.  And  ho  said  unto  Jether  his 
firstborn.  Up,  and  slay  them.     But  the  youth  drew  not  his  sword  :  for  he  feared,  l)ecause  he 

21  was  yet  a  youth.  Then  Zebah  and  Zaimunna  said,  Rise  thou,  and  fall  upon  us  :  for  as  the 
man  is,  so  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon  nrose,  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zaimunna,  and  took  the 
crescents  that  were  on  their  camels'  necks. 

22  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said   unto  Gideon,  Knle  thou  over  ns,  both  thou,  nnd   thy  son,  and 

23  Ihj-  son's  son  also  :  for  thou  hast  saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.  Aud  Gideon  said  unto 
them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you  :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 

24  you.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  would  desire  n  request  of  yon,  that  ye  would  give  me 
every  man  the  earrings  of  his  spoil.     (For  they  hnd  golden  earrings,  because  they  were  Ishmael- 

25  ites  )     And  they  answered,  Wo  will  willingly  give  them.     And  they  spread   a  garment,  and 

26  did  oast  therein  every  man  the  earrings  of  his  spoil.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings 
that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  .i/icA-'/.s- of  gold  ;  beside  the  crescents,  and 
the  pendants,  and  the  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the  chaiuii 
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27  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.     And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his 
city,  even  in  Opbrah  :  and  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it  there  :  and  it  became  a  snare  unto 

28  Gideon,  and  to  Lis   house.     So   Midian  was   subdued  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they 
lifted  up  iheir  heads  no  more.     And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon. 

29  And  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.  And  Gideon  had  threc- 
30,  31  score  and  ten  sons  of  bis  body  begotten  :  for  he  had  many  wives.  And  his  concubine  that 
32  was  in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him   a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Abimelech.     And  Gideon 

the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the   sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father, 
in  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites. 


9-11.  Gideon  had  asked  signs  of  God — and 
had  been  forgiven  ;  and  now,  again,  God  gives 
him  another  sign  suited  to  strengthen  his  faith 
— beautifully  illustrating  the  Divine  considera- 
tion for  the  frailty  of  man.  He  receives  an  in- 
timation to  go  down  by  night  to  the  very  camp 
of  the   Midianites,  and  he  is  told  to  take  with 

him  Phurah  his    armor-bearer.     Kd. He  i.=i 

bidden  to  go  down  and  hearken  to  what  iheij 
said,  that  he  might  the  more  firmly  believe  what 
God  said.     II. 

I2-1'I.  There  is  such  pictorialness  and  truth- 
fulness of  detail  about  all  this  narrative,  that  wo 
almost  seem  to  see  the  events  enacted  before  us. 
That  camp  of  Bedouins,  like  locusts  in  number 
— with  their  wives,  children,  and  camels,  like 
the  sand  by  the  sea-shore  ;  then  the  watch-fire 
by  which  they  keep  guard  ;  the  talk  over  the 
camp  fire  ;  the  dream  so  peculiarly  Bedouin, 
and  its  rapid  interpretation  no  less  character- 
istically Eastern  —and  yet  the  while  all  ordered 
and  arranged  of  God — while  that  small  band  of 
three  hundred  Israelites  lies  concealed  on  the 
neighboring  height,  and  Gideon  and  his  "  young 
man"  are  close  by,  behind  the  great  shadows 
which  the  watch  fire  casts,  hidden  perhaps  in 
the  longgrass  !  Then  the  dream  itself  !  It  was 
all  quite  natural,  and  yet  most  unnatural.  The 
Midianites — especially  the  advanced-guard  that 
lay  nearest  to  Israel,  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
It  deon  and  his  host  occupied  j'onder  height. 
Fame  would  spread,  probably  exaggerate,  the 
"  mighty  valor"  of  Gideon  and  the  valor  of  his 
followers — while  the  diminished  numbers  of 
Gideon  would  not  be  known,  as  they  had  retired 
by  circuitous  routes.  Moreover,  the  Midianites 
must  also  have  been  aware  that  this  was  to  Is- 
rael a  religious  war  ;  nor  can  they  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  might  of  Jehovah.  The  fears 
v.'liich  all  this  inspired  appear  in  the  interpreta- 
l  ion  of  the  dream.  But  the  dream  itself  was  the 
lesult  of  the  same  feelings.  Barley-bread  was 
deemed  the  poorest  food  ;  yet  a  loaf  of  this 
despised  provision  of  slaves  rolls  itself  into 
Midian's  camp,  strikes  the  tent  of  the  leader, 
turns  it  iipside  down,  and  it  falls  !  Here  is  a 
dream-picture  of  Israel  and  its  victory — all  quite 


natural,  yet  marvellously  dreamed  and  told  just 
al  that  jjeculiar  time.  Throughout  this  histoiy 
how  often  what  seemed  to  happen  quite  natur- 
ally was  used  by  God  miraculously,  and  how 
the  supernatural  linked  itself  to  what,  more  or 
less,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  It  had  been  so  in  the  historj'  of 
Moses  and  of  Israel  ;  it  was  so  when  Joshua  de- 
feated the  allied  kings  before  Gibeon,  and  when 

I  Barak  encountered  the  invincible  chariots  of 
Sisera.  In  each  case  it  was  the  Lord,  who  gave 
miraculous    victory    through    terrific    tempest. 

I  A.  E. 

15.  He  gave  God  the  gloiy  of  it  ;  he  worship- 
ped immediately,  bowed  his  head,  thanked  God 

I  for  the  victory  he  was  now  sure  of,  and  for  this 

I  encouragement  to  expect  it.     H. 

j      16-18.  Now,   when    we    would    look   that 

I  Gideon  should  give  charge  of  whetting  swords 

■  and  sharpening  spears,  he  only  gives  order  for 
empty  pitchers  and  lights  and  trumpets.  The 
cracking  of  these  pitchers  shall  break  in  pieces 
this  Midianitish  clay  :  the  kindling  of  these 
lights  shall  exiingnish  the  light  of  Midian  :  these 
trumpets  sound  no  other  than  a  soul-peal  to  all 
the  host  of  Midian  :  there  shall  need  nothing  but 
noise  and  light  to  confound  this  innumerable 
army.      Bp.  II. 

19-22.  In  that  night  not  Israel,  but  Jehovah 
is  to  fight.  In  one  hand  each  man  holds  a 
trumpet,  in  the  other,  concealed  in  a  pitcher,  a 
burning  torch.  Each  is  to  do  exactly  as  the 
leader.  Silently  they  creep  round  to  three 
different  parts  of  Midian's  camp,  and  "  stood 
every  man  in  his  place."  The  guard  has  just 
been  relieved,  and  the  new  watchers  have  set- 
tled quietly  by  the  watch-fire.  Suddenly  a  single 
trumpet  is  heard,  then  three  hundred — here, 
there,  everywhere  the  sound  of  War  is  raised. 
Now  with  loud  crash  three  hundre  1  pitchers  are 
broken  ;  three  hundred  torches  flash  through 
the  darkness  ;  three  hundred  voices  shout  : 
"  Tlie  sword  for  Jehovah  and  for  Gideon!  " 
Then  is  the  enemy  all  around  the  camp  !  No 
one  can  say  in  what  numbers.  Again  and  again 
rings  the  trumpet-sound  ;  wave  the  torches. 
The  camp  is  roused.     Men,  women,  children. 
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camels  rush  terror-stricken  through  the  dark 
night.  No  one  knows  but  that  the  enemy  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  them,  and  that  the  neighbor 
whom  he  meets  is  an  Israelite,  for  all  around 
still  sounds  the  war-trumpet,  flash  the  torches, 
and  rises  the  war-cry.  Each  man's  .sword  is 
turned  against  his  neighbor.  Multitudes  are 
kdled  or  trampled  down,  a  hopeless  panic  en- 
sues, and  ere  morning  light  the  site  of  the  camp 
and  the  paths  of  the  fugitives  toward  Jordan  are 
strewed  with  the  slain.     A.  E. 

The  overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Midian  was 
manifestly  the  effect  of  the  power  of  God  fight- 
ing on  their  behalf.  But  yet  what  marvellous 
heroism  was  there  in  those  three  hundred  !  what 
strength  of  purpose,  what  iron-firmness  of  nerve, 
to  see  above  thirty  thousand  of  their  comrades 
leave  them  in  the  face  of  the  myriads  of  their 
foes  ;  to  remain  quietly  at  their  post,  and,  when 
the  time  came,  to  leave  their  camp  and  pour 
down  into  the  plain.  Their  self  possession  and 
self-restraint  and  absence  of  self-indulgenco  in 
the  matter  of  the  water  was  a  true  index  of  the 
unequalled  qualities  which  they  displayed  in  the 
sequel.     A.  C   H. 

22-24.  The  graphic  description  of  the  mid- 
night attack  can  be  most  readily  reiilized  on  the 
spot.  The  immediate  flight  of  the  nomadic 
horde  is  easily  traced  on  the  map.  "  The  host 
fled  to  Bethshittah  in  Zererath,  and  to  the 
border  of  Abel-meholah,"  a  course  directly  down 
the  main  road  to  Jordan  and  to  Bethshan.  Thus 
the  immediate  jjuisuit  drove  the  enemy  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  toward  the  Jordan  banks 
A  systematic  advance  immediately  followed. 
Messengers  went  south  two  days'  jiiurney  to 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  men  of  Ephraim  de- 
scended to  the  lower  fords  of  Jordan  at  Beth- 
barah,  which  was  in  all  probability  situate  at  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Bethabara  of  the  New 
Testament, — the  pilgrims'  bathing-place  east  of 
Jericho.      C.  R.  Cornier. 

25.  If  we  follow  the  account  of  the  flight  of 
the  Midianites,  we  see  that  Gideon,  after  clear- 
ing the  Bethshan  valley  of  the  invaders,  crossed 
the  Jordan  near  Saccnih,  while  a  part  of  the 
Midianites,  thus  cut  off,  fled  down  the  west  side 
to  cro.ss  ly  the  lower  fords  near  Jericho.  Here 
they  were  intercepted  by  the  men  of  Ephraim, 
summoned  from  the  highlands  by  Gideon's  mes- 
sengers^  and  "  they  slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock 
Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the  wine-press  of 
Zwh,  and  brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb 
to  Gideon  on  Ike  other  side  Jordan."  In  the  situ- 
ation required  by  the  narrative,  down  the 
Jordan  Valley,  overlooking  the  broad  plain 
north  of  Jericho,  is  a  sharp  peak,  still  known  as 


Ash  el  Ghorab,  "  the  Raven's,  or  Oreb's  peak." 
Two  miles  northwest  of  this  is  a  wady  and 
mound,  known  as  Tuwayl  el  Diab,  "  the  Wolf's 
Den,"  Oreb  and  Zeeb  being  simply  the  Hebrew 
words  for  raven  and  wolf.  As  the  rock  and 
wine-press  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  on  the 
west  side  of  Jordan,  there  is  every  reason  to 
accept  this  identification.  H.  B.  T.  (Bee  map, 
p.  110.) 

8  :  1-3.  The  pique  here  expressed  originated 
in  a  state  of  jealous  feeling,  existing  on  the  part 
of  Ephraim  toward  Manasseh.  Ephraim  was 
brother  to  Manasseh,  the  tribe  from  which 
Gideon  sprung.  Their  coaiplaint  was  evidently 
tmjust,  as  Gideon  had  acted  throughout  under 
Divine  direction.  Moreover,  if  so  disposed, 
they  had  the  amplest  opportunities  to  signalize 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  common  interest. 
They  knew  their  country  was  suffering  under 
foreign  oppression,  and  that  forces  were  raising 
with  a  view  to  resist  it  and  shake  off  the  yoke. 
What  then  prevented  them  from  nobly  coming 
forward   and   volunteering    in    the    enterprise? 

Bti'ih. Those    seek    themselves     more    than 

God  who  stand  upon  a  point  of  honor  to  excuse 
themselves  from  doing  real  service  to  God  and 
their  generation.  H. — —There  are  persons  who 
really  feel  hurt  if  they  are  not  asked  to  help  in 
every  good  work,  and  persons  who  when  a  good 
work  is  in  its  infancy  make  no  movement  to  join 
it,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  popular  come  for- 
ward and  loudly  complain  that  they  were  never 
asked  to  join. 

2,  3.  We  notice  the  admirable  self-command 
and  tact  displayed  in  Gideon's  answer  to 
Ephraim.  "  What  have  I  done  now  in  com- 
parison of  you  ?  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of 
Abi-ezer?  My  household  has  cut  the  first- 
fruits,  but  what  in  our  harvest  in  comparison 
with  these  rich  clusters,  the  heads  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  the.  princes  of  Midian  which  you  have 
gleaned?"     Then  their  anger  was  abated  toward 

him  when  he  had  said  that.      Dud.i. Gideon's 

character  comes  out  splendidly  in  this  answer. 
Indisposed  to  glory,  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
Ephraimites  full  credit  for  their  share  in  the 
great  victory  ;  prudent,  and  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try,  he  saw  the  immense  importance  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  the  danger  of  intestine 
divisions  and  discord,  and  so  at  once  met 
Ephraim's  taunts  by  the  soft  answer  which  turn- 
elh  away  wrath.     Herury. 

4.  Came  to  Jnr<lsin.  The  narrative  goes 
back  to  eh.  7  :  24,  to  follow  up  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Gideon,  from  which  the  writer  had  been 
diverted  to  relate  the  result  of  Gideon's  message 
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SECTION  227.    "FAINT,    YET  PURSUINO:' 


to  the  EpliraimiteR,  which  is  told  in  verses  24 
uud   •!'>,  iiiul  ch.  8  :  1-:!.     A.  C.  H. 

I'lliill,  yd  pili'KUing.  Gideon's  was  no 
easy  wurlt  in  this  btiUle.  His  limbs  ^ve^o  weary 
running  ;  liis  liaud  was  weary  hlaying  ;  the  way 
was  lon^  and  Iho  Kim  liigU  and  lint,  wlieu  he  ar- 
rived with  liis  three  hundred  followers  panting 
and  cxlianstcdnt  Jordan's  sliore.  Bent  on  their 
purpose  they  dashed  riyht  into  the  waters,  and 
steniniiuj;  the  flood  passed  over,  "he  and  the 
three  hundred  men,  faint  yet  pursuing.'' 
"  Faint,    yet   pursuing,"    be   that    our   chosen 

motto.     All. The  grand  word  of  (he  text  is 

"  pursuing."  To  pursue  in  weakness  is  even 
better  than  to  pursue  in  strength.  It  shows 
that  the  life-purpose  has  taken  full  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  that  God  Himself  is  inspiring 

it.     liakiijh. It   is  so  weary  to  go  through, 

day  after  day,  the  same  resolutions,  the  same 
efforts,  the  same  failures,  the  same  repentances. 
Faint  we  all  of  us  must  often  be  who  are  striv- 
ing with  any  earnestness  against  sin,  and  who 
are  concerned  for  the  nunibeiless  varieties  of 
distress  exhibited  by  our  fellovvmen.  But 
though  faint,  let  us  still  be  pursuing  ;  not  yield- 
ing to  natural  love  of  ease,  nor  wearying  of  the 
perpetual  labor  ;  but  remembering  that  these 
wearisome  conflicts  and  efforts  ought  to  be  gone 
through  and  must  be  gone  through,  if  we  are  to 
be  and  do  what  we  ought  ;  remembering  how 
our  Lord  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners, 
and  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin  ; 
and  remembering  the  promises  of  God,  which 
assure  us  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not.     Duth. 

Gideon  was  not  satisfied  with  imperfect  re- 
sults. He  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  by 
either  successes  or  difficulties.  True,  he  had 
driven  the  children  of  tho  east  across  the  Jor- 
dan. There  had  been  a  great  slaughter  at  the 
rock  Oreb,  the  kings  were  fugitives,  tho  power 
of  Midian  was  broken.  But  Gideon  had  the 
future  in  view.  He  would  nut  have  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  again  the  prey  to  those  locusts  from 
the  east.  And  so  Midian  must  be  crushed.  But 
could  his  strength  and  the  strength  of  his  three 
hundred  hold  out  any  longer?  The  long  and 
hurried  march,  the  hand-to-hand  fights,  the 
heat,  their  hunger  and  thirst,  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted their  i)owers  ;  they  were  weary  and 
faint  ;  might  they  not  now  stop  and  rest?  No, 
their  work  was  not  complete  ;  so  though  faint 
they  must  still  pursue.  Mothinks  that  as  wo 
read  this  stirring  tale  of  energy  and  persever- 
ance we  must  feel  ashamed  of  our  own  faint- 
heartedness ;  wo  Jinist  feci  rebuked  at  our  own 
readiness  to  snccamb  to  hindrances  or  to  be  con- 


tent with  half  successes  ;  we  mast  resolve  that 
we  will  put  more  energy  into  our  daily  work  or 
extraordinary  tasks,  and  that  in  spite  of  weari- 
ness and  discouragement,  in  the  face  of  hin- 
drances and  opposition,  we  will  persevere  and 
carry  through  to  the  end  whatever  work  we  have 
in  hand  of  which  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
right  to  do  it.  This  is  the  lesson  here  given  to 
US  by  GhleoD— faint,  yet  pursuhtg.     A.  C.  H. 

5-9.  Their  crime  was  great.  Gideon,  with  a 
handful  of  feeble  folk,  was  pursuing  tho  com- 
mon enemy,  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael ;  his  way  leads  him  through  the  city  of 
Succoth  first,  and  afterward  of  I'enuel  ;  he  only 
begs  some  necessary  food  for  his  soldiers  that 
were  ready  to  faint  for  want,  who  had  done  great 
.service  to  their  country,  and  were  now  doing 
more  ;  who  were  fighting  God's  battles  atid  Is- 
rael's jothing  could  bo  more  just  than  that 
they  should  furnish  them  with  the  best  provi- 
sions their  city  afforded.  But  the  jirinces  of 
Succoth  refused  to  answer  tho  just  demands  of 
him  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  save  them, 
affronted  him,  despised  the  success  he  had  al- 
ready been  honored  with,  despaired  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  present  undertaking,  did  what  they 
could  to  discourage  him  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
and  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  remain- 
ing forces  of  Midian,  which  they  had  now  seen 
march  through  their  country,  would  be  too  hard 
for  him.  The  men  of  Penuel  gave  the  same  an- 
swer to  the  same  request,  defying  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

I O,  II.  He  took  none  with  him  but  his  three 
hundred,  who  now  betook  themselves  to  their 
swords  and  spears.  God  had  said,  Bi/  these  three 
hundred  men  xcill  I  save  yon,  and  confiding  in  that 
promise  Gideon  kept  to  them  only.  He  expect- 
ed more  from  three  hundred  men  supported  by 
a  particular  promise  than  from  so  manj'  thou- 
sands supported  only  by  their  own  valor.  He 
made  a  very  long  march  by  the  wai/  of  them  that 
dwelt  in  tents,  because  that  was  a  road  in  which 
he  would  be  least  expected,  and  therefore  it 
would  bo  tho  greater  surprise  to  them.  Now  he 
found  it  an  advantage  to  have  his  three  hundred 
men,  .such  as  could  bear  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
toil.  It  should  seem  he  set  upon  them  by  night 
as  he  had  done  before,  for  the  host  uas  secure.    H. 

12-17.  Gideon  returned  victorious;  and. 
fulfilling  a  threat  ho  had  made  as  he  passed  in 
the  full  confidence  of  faith— destroyed  the  tower 
of  Penuel,  and  chastised  tho  princes  of  Succoth 
with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
their  valley.  The  "  day  of  Midian"  continued 
long  to  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  I.srael. 
In  tbe  Psalms  (83  :  9-11),  two  or  three  centnries 
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after,  we  find  the  diaonmfiture  of  the  host  of 
Midiftn,  and  especially  the  destruction  of  Oreh 
and  Zeeb,  Zeliah  and  Zulmunna  referred  to  as 
among  the  most  astounding  of  Grod's  judgments 
on  his  eneuiies.  Even  at  the  interval  of  live 
hundred  years,  the  prophet  Isaiah  drew  from 
the  day  of  Midian  (ch.  9  :  4)  and  the  rock  of 
Oreb  (ch.  10  :  26)  an  emblem  of  the  destruction 
that  was  to  be  brought  npon  the  terrible  hosts 
of  Assyria.  Gideon  is  celebrated  in  the  Epi.stle 
to  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  those  heroes  of  faith 
whose  reliance  on  the  arm  of  Jehovah  was  the 
secret  of  their  glorious  success.     W.  G.  B. 

18,  19.  An  incident  not  before  related  is 
here  brought  to  light,  that  on  some  unknown 
occasion  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  put  to  death 
Gideon's  brothers.  We  may  observe  in  passing 
how  characteristic  this  is  of  a  true  narrative  in 
which  everything  that  happened  cannot  possibly 
be  related.     A.  C.  H. 

What  niaiincr  of  men  -were  tlicj' 
-whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  f  The  inference 
is  that  these  brothers  of  Gideon,  during  the 
seven  years'  oppression  of  JIidi,in,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  had  been  compelled  to  make 
themselves  dens  in  the  mountains,  had  taken 
shelter  in  Jlount  Tabor,  where  they  were  found 
by  these  two  kings  and  killed  in  cold  blood. 
Bush. 

21.  As  "  judgment  began"  with  the  men  of 
Succoth  and  Penuel,  who  were  of  Israel,  "  the 
house  of  God  ;"  so  it  next  fell  with  heaviest 
weight  on  the  godless  heathen  enemy.  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  paid  with  their  own  blood  for  the 
innocent  blood  which  they  had  shed  long  previ- 
ously.    A.  R.  F. 

22,  23.  He  was  mindful  of  what  they  had 
forgotten  ;  and  to  their  invitation,  "  Rule  thou 
over  us,"  his  prompt  answer  -  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  theocracy,  was,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you, 
neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you  :  the  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you.' '  Considering  that  the  love 
of  power  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in 
man,  and  that  Gideon  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family  of  promising  sons  whose  advancement 
might  seem  a  reasonable  object  of  paternal  so- 
licitude— this  refusal,  solely  on  principle,  to  be- 
come the  first  mcmareh  of  the  Hebrew  state,  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  with  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  patriotic  selfd<nial  which  history 
has  recjrded.  Kit. There  is  no  greater  ex- 
ample of  modesty  than  Gideon.  When  the  nngel 
spake  to  him,  he  abased  himself  below  all  Israel  ; 
when  the  Ephraimites  contended  with  him,  he 
prefers  (heir  gleanings  to  his  vintage  and  casts 
his  honor  at  their  feet  ;  and  now  when  Israel 
proffers  him  that  kingdom  wUich  be  had  merit- 


ed, ho  refuses  it.  Ho  that  in  overcoming  woiih; 
allow  them  to  cry,  "  The  swonl  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,"  in  governing,  will  have  none  but 
"  the  sword  of  the  Lord."     Bp.  JI. 

24-27.  (jideou's  costly  ephod  Presuming, 
probably,  on  his  having  been  permitted  to  build 
an  altar  and  to  offer  sacrifice,  lie  made  a  jewelled 
ephod,  adorned  with  seventeen  hundred  shekels 
of  gold,  which  the  people  gave  him  from  their 
share  of  the  spoils  of  Midian,  besides  the  orna- 
ments he  had  taken  from  off  the  kings  and  their 
camels.  The  Israelites  came  from  all  quarters 
to  consult  the  ephod,  and  Gideon  and  his  house 
were  thus  enticed  into  a  system  of  idolatrona 
worship.  P.  S. Even  in  his  lifetime,  it  un- 
questionably had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
attention  of  tho  people,  east  of  the  Jordan,  from 
the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  so  far  tended  to 
pave  the  way  for  that  decline  into  positive  idol- 
atry, which  took  place  after  his  dea(h.      Bush. 

This  oracle  of  Gideon's  own  contrivance,  made 
out  of  the  golden  amulets  of  idolaters,  was  a  bad 
return  to  make  f.)r  the  Divine  favor  in  granting 
him  victory.  It  "  became  a. snare  unto  Gideon" 
himself,  by  lessening  his  zeal  for  the  house  of 
God   in    Shiloh.     Still   more  so   to  his  family. 

30,  31.  Besides  his  error  in  making  an 
ephod,  he  committed  anolher  evil  in  multiply- 
ing wives  ;  and  worse  even  than  this,  in  con- 
necting himself  wi(ha  concubine  and  a  Canaan- 
itess.  She  it  was,  prol)ably,  who  moved  him  to 
call  their  son  by  the  name  of  theCannaTiite  king, 
Abimelech— a  presage  of  the  kingship  which 
she  coveted  for  her  son.     A.  R.  F. 

This  notice  helps  tis  to  fill  up  the  picture  of 
Gideon's  state  after  the  Midianitish  victory. 
He  was  judge  over  Israel  for  forty  years,  with  a 
household  like  a  great  prince,  living  in  his 
paternal  city,  with  the  ephod  .set  up  there,  him- 
self the  centre  round  which  the  powers  of  Church 
and  State  gathered  ;  directing  the  affairs  of  his 
I  countrj',  both  citd  and  ecclesia.stical,  with  emi- 
nent success.  Tho  good  government  by  which 
he  gave  rest  to  the  land  for  forty  years,  and  the 
continued  repression  of  Baal-worship  as  long  as 
he  lived,  arc  all  evidences  that  he  maintained 
his  integrity  before  God,  and  never  forfeited  his 
claim  to  be  a  servant  of  God  ;  and  it  is  in  entire 
agreement  with  this  view  that  wo  read  that  bo 
"  died  in  a  good  old  ago,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,"  words  by  which 
the  sacred  historian  evidently  means  to  set  be 
fore  us  the  picture  of  ono  who  tinder  God's 
favor,  was  happy  in  his  death,  as  he  had  been 
in  his  life.  The  fai(h  in  God  which  had  carried 
him  down  to  theMidianite  camp,  though  it  may 
have   been  dimmed,   was  never    extinct.     The 
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commauion  with  God.  if  less  fresh  and  less  con- 
staut,  WHS  never  wholly  iuterrupteil.  He  re- 
mains toUH  as  one  of  the  most  reiuarkiible  chiir- 
acters  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  wilbout  faults 
and  blemishts  and  not  wholly  unspoiled  by 
proHperity,  but  still  a  great  man,  and  an  emi- 
nent servant  of  God.     A.  C.  H. 

Matters  clianged  immediately  upon  his  death. 
Presently  the  worship  of  liaalim  becomes  again 


common,  and  especially  that  of  the  "  Covenant- 
Baal  "  (liaalberith).  There  is  a  sad  lesson  hero. 
If  Gideon  had  made  a  spurious  ephod,  his  peo- 
ple now  chose  a  false  "  covcuuut-god."  And, 
having  first  forsaken  the  Covenant-Jehovah,  they 
next  turned  in  ingratitude  from  their  earthly 
deliverer,  "  neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the 
house  of  Jerubbaal."  Thus  sin  ever  brings  its 
own  punishment.    A.  E. 


Section  228. 


ABIMELECH  MADE  KING  BY  SHECHEMITES.  FABLE  AND  CURSE  OF  JOTHAM. 
THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  ABIMELECH  AND  OF  THE  MEN  OF  SHECHEM  RE- 
QUITED   BY   GOD. 

Judges  8  :  33-35  ;    9  :  1-57. 

8  33  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children  of  Israel  turned  again, 

34  and  went  a  whoring  after  the  Baalim,  and  made  Baal  berith  their  god.  And  the  cbildren  of 
Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their 

35  enemies  on  every  side  :  neither  shewed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  who  is  Gideon, 
according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had  shewed  unto  Israel. 

9  1   And  Abimelech   the  son  of  Jerubbaal   went  to   Shechem  unto  his  mother's  brethren, 
and  spake  with  them,  and  with  all  the  family  of  the  houso  of  his  mother's  father,  saying, 

2  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  Whether  is  better  for  yon,  that  all 
the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  threescore  and  ten  persons,  rule  over  .vou,  or  that  one  rule 

3  over  yon?  remember  also  that  I  am  your  bone  and  your  flesh.  And  his  mother's  brethren 
spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem  all  these  words  :  and  their  heaits  inclined 

4  to  follow  Abimelech  ;  for  they  said,  Ho  is  our  brother.  And  they  gave  him  threescore  and 
ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith  .\bimelech  hired  vain  and  light 

5  fellows,  which  followed  him.  And  ho  went  unto  his  father's  house  at  Ophrah,  and  slew  his 
brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone  :  bni 
Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left  ;  for  he  hid  himself. 

6  And  all   the  men  of  Shechem  asseinbled  themselves  together,  and   all  the  house  of  Millo, 

7  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  oak  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem.  And 
when  they  told  it  to  Jotham,  ho  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said  unto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that  God 

8  may  hearken  unto  you.     The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them  ;  and  they 

9  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Keign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I 
leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  the}'  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  wave  to  and  fro  over 

10, 11  the  trees?  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig 
tree  said  unto  them,  Should  Ileavo  my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  wave  to  and  fro 

12,13  over  the  trees?  And  the  trees  said  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And 
the  vino  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to 

14  wave  to  and  fro  over  the  trees?     Then  said  all   the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  and 

15  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  yon, 
then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  :  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 

13  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  have  dealt  truly  and  uprightly,  in  that 
ye  have  made  Abimelech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have 

17  done  unto  him  according  to  tho  deserving  of  his  hands  ;  (for  my  father  fought  for  you,  and 

18  adventured  his  life,  and  delivered  yon  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian  :  and  ye  are  risen  up  against 
my  father's  houso  this  day,  and  have  slain  bis  sons,  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one 
stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  maidservant,  king  over  tho  men  of  Shechem, 
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19  because  he  is  your  brother  ;)  if  yo  then  have  dealt   truly  and   uprightly   with   Jerubbaal  and 

20  with  his  house  thia  day,  then  rejoioo  ye  in  Abimeleoh,  and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  j'ou  :  bat  if 
not,  let  fire  comp  out  from  Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of 
Millo  :  and  let  firo  come  out  from  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  from  the  house  of  Millo,  and 
devour  Abimeleoh.  And  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for 
fear  of  Abimelech  his  brother. 

And  Abimelech  was  prince  over  Israel  three  years.     And  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between 

23  Abimelech   and  tlie  men  of   Shechem  ;  and  the    men  of  Shechem   dealt   treacherously  with 

24  Abimelech  :  that  the  violence  done  to  the  threescore  and  ten  sons  of  Jerubbaal  might  come, 
and  that  their  blood  might  bo  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother,  which  slew  them,  and  upon 

56  the  men  of  Shechem,  which  strengthened  his  hands  to  slay  his  brethren.  Thus  God  requited 
the  wickedness  of  .\bimelech,  which  he  did  unto  his  father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren  : 

57  and  all  the  wickedness  of  the  men  of  Shechem  did  God  requite  upon  their  heads  :  and  upon 
them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

Verses  25-49.    Conflict  betieeen  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemifes,  in  lohich  the  laller  are  destroyed. 
Verses  50-55.     Abimelech   is   killed   by  a   stone  from   the   tower  of    Thebez,  in  the   midst  of  an 
assault. 


8  :  3;l-35.  Again  the  record  of  Israel's  for- 
gefulness  and  iiKjraUlude.  As  we  pass  through 
the  historical  records  of  the  Bible  we  are  often 
struck  with  the  stern  faithfulness  with  which 
Jewish  chroniclers  describe  the  wicked  and 
shameful  deeds  of  their  own  nation.  This  fact 
is  not  only  valuabloasaproof  of  the  unvarnished 
truthfulness  of  the  narratives  ;  it  gives  to  the 
history  of  the  Bible  a  universal  character  by 
making  it  a  mirror  of  human  nature.  The  for- 
getfulness  and  ingratitude  here  recorded  are 
typical  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  every  age. 
W.  F.  A. 

9  :  1-6.  Abimelech,  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
Gideon's  sons,  and  a  man  of  desperate  and  am- 
bitious designs,  becomes  the  instrument  to  pun- 
ish the  degenerate  Israelites.  He  retires  to  his 
mother's  family  at  Shechem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  where  by  their  interest  he  prevailed 
upon  the  men  of  the  place  to  consent  to  make 
him  king  ;  upon  the  insinuation  that  every  one 
of  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon  would  be  ambi- 
tious of  the  government,  either  singly  or  joint- 
ly ;  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  one 
rather  than  so  many  monarchs  ;  and  who  so 
proper  for  them  as  one  of  their  own  tribe  and  re- 
lations'i"  Pyle. Those  that  are  most  un- 
worthy of  honor  are  hottest  in  the  chase  of  it. 
Fair  words  won  his  brethren  ;  they,  the  She- 
chemifes :  the  Shecheraites  furnish  him  with 
money  ;  money  with  men  :  his  men  begin  with 
murder  ;  and  now  Abimelech  reigns  alone  :  fint- 
tery,  brflies,  and  blood,  are  the  usual  stairs  of 
the  ambitious.  The  money  of  Baal  is  a  tit  hire 
for  murderers  :  that  which  idolatry  hath  gath- 
ered is  fitly  spent  upon  treason.  Soon  is 
Abimelech  seated  in  the  throne  which  his  father 
refused,  and  no  rival  is  seen  to  envy  his  peace. 
But  how  long  will  this  glory  last?     Stay   but 


three  years,  and  ye  shall  see  this  bramble  with, 
ered  abd  burned.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
is  short  and  fickle.     Bp.  H. 

5.  Vpuii  one  stone.  Used  as  a  block, 
on  which  the  victims  were  executed  one  after 
another.  Compare  the  similar  wholesale  mur- 
ders of  the  sevjntysons  of  Ahab  by  order  of 
Jehu  (2  K.  10  :  7),  of  the  seed  royal  of  Judah  by 
Athaliah  (2  K.  11  :  1),  of  the  whole  house  of 
Jeroboam  by  Baasha  (1  K,  15  :  29),  of  the  whole 
house  of  Baasha  by  Zimri  (1  K.  16  :  11,  12).  In 
Persia  and  Turkey  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
a  common  practice  for  the  sovereign  to  slay  or 
put  out  the  eyes  of  all  his  brothers  and  cousins. 
So  destructive  of  natural  affection  is  polygamy, 
and  so  cruel  is  power.  Abimelech's  kingdom, 
thus  founded  in  bloodshed,  abetted  by  false- 
hood, and  fostered  by  a  base  and  crr.el  policy, 
had  no  end  or  motive  but  self-aggrandizement. 

7.  On  llic  to^  of  Mount  Gcrizim. 
Jlount  Gerizim  rises  on  tho  southwest  side  of 
Shechem  as  a  sheer  rock  about  800  feet  in 
height,  facing  Mount  Ebal,  which  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  narrow  valley,  "  some  500  yards 
wide,"  in  which  Shechem,  nowNabliis,  is  built. 
It  was  from  Mount  Gerizim  that  Joshua,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  given  by  Moses, 
caused  the  blessings  of  the  law  to  be  proclaimed, 
after  the  capture  of  Ai,  while  the  curses  were 
proclaimed  from  Mount  Ebal.  A.  C.  H.  (See 
pp.  83-88.) 

While  they  pledged  the  king  beneath  the  sa- 
cred oak,  there  occurred  a.singular  and  ominous 
interruption  to  their  mirth.  A  voice  was  heard 
high  in  the  air,  and  looking  up  they  see  Jotham, 
the  one  son  of  Gideon  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter,  standing  on  Mount  Gerizim.  He  is 
there  to  denounce  the  cruel  worthless  man  who 
has  destroyed  his  father's  house,  and  to  rebuke 
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tho  men  of  Rhechem  with  their  crime  in  elect- 
ills'  ln'ii  their  king.  The  wooded  scene  before 
liiin  gives  form  to  his  thoughts.  He  cries, 
"  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that 
God  may  hearken  unto  you."     Cox. 

Behind  the  town  the  slope  of  Gerizim  is  broken 
into  several  bold  cliffs,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  overhanging  the  town,  and  from  the  top 
of  one  of  these,  whence  escape  to  the  mountains 
behind  wouUi  be  easy,  we  can  readily  pictiiro 
Jotham  delivering  his  striking  fable.      Wilson. 

The  people  in  these  mountainous  countries 

are  able,  from  long  practice,  so  to  pitch  their 
voices  as  to  bo  heard  distinctly  at  distances  al- 
most incredible.  They  talk  with  persons  across 
enormous  wadies,  and  give  the  most  minute 
directions,  which  are  perfectly  nnderstood  ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  seem  to  speak  very  little 
louder  than  their  usual  tone  of  conversation. 
•Totli.im,  therefore,  might  easily  bo  hcanl  by  tho 
greater  pnrt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem. 
The  costume  of  his  allegory  is  simple  and  nat- 
ural, and  tho  allusions  are  to  Iho  very  tn^os 
which  most  abound  at  Nablds,  the  olive,  1'^'-  C  , 


the  vine,  and  the  bramble.      Thompsn». The 

place  was  very  skilfully  chosen  by  Jotham  ;  for 
while  his  fable  coulil  be  heard  by  the  citizens, 
those  who  were  irritated  by  it  when  its  drift  and 
meaning  came  at  last  to  be  seen,  would  need  to 
make  a  long  circuit  before  they  conld  reach  tho 
spot  where  he  was,  and  he  would  have  abun- 
danco  of  time  t  j  flee  and  escape,  as  wo  know  he 
did.     Thomson. 

The  youngest  son  of  Gideon,  Jothnm,  seems 
to  have  inherited  the  hereditary  wit  of  the  fam- 
ily, so  cons]iicuous  in  Gideon  and  in  his  father, 
lie  must  also  have  inherited  his  father's  cool 
courage  and  daring  ;  a  courage  which  enabled 
him  to  collect  his  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  im- 
minent danger,  and  to  utter  them  in  eircnm- 
Btances  which  would  have  caused  the  voice  of 
most  men  to  tremble.     D'd.i. 

The  proper  paraVile  is  an  imaginary  scene 
from  real  life  vividly  set  forth,  in  order  to  bring 
some  truth  home  to  tho  heaits  and  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  a  brief  drama,  not  resting,  like 
the  fable,  on  some  extravagant  fiction  as  iU 
groundwork,  nor  condensed,  like  the  proverb, 
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into  a  aingle  pithy  phrase  or  striking  image  ; 
but  dependent  for  its  effect  on  the  naturalness 
and  probability  of  the  story,  and  on  the  life-like 
manner  in  which  it  is  told.  I  lindbut  one  par- 
able properly  so  called  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  is  llie  brief  and  touching 
apologue  of  the  one  ewe  lamb,  with  which  the 
prophet  Nathan  rebukes  the  crying  sin  of  David. 
This  lively  fiction  of  the  talking  trees  is  not  a 
parable  but  a  fable,  altogether  in  the  manner  of 
Pilpay  and  E.sop.     Botcen. 

8-13.  In  the  reason  wuich  all  these  fruit  trees 
gave  for  their  refusal,  it  is  intimated,  JirnI,  that 
government  involves  a  man  in  a  great  d>ial  both 
of  toil  and  care  ;  he  that  is  promoted  over  the 
trees  must  go  up  and  down  for  them,  and  make 
himself  a  perfect  drudge  to  business.  Seconcllij, 
that  those  who  are  preferred  to  places  of  public 
trust  and  power  must  resolve  to  forego  all  their 
private  interests  and  advantages,  and  sacrifice 
them  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The  fig- 
tree  must  lose  its  sweetness,  its  sweet  retire- 
ment, sweet  repose,  and  sweet  conversation  and 
contemplation,  if  it  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees,  and  must  undergo  a  constant  fatigue. 
TIdrdly,  that  those  who  are  advanced  to  honor 
and  dignity  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  their 
fatness  and  fruitfulness.  Preferment  is  apt  to 
make  men  proud,  slothful,  and  that  spoils  their 
usefulness,  wherewith  in  a  lower  sphere  they 
honored  God  and  man  ;  for  which  reason  they 
that  desire  to  do  good  are  afraid  of  being  too 
great.     H. 

What  strikes  the  reader  most  is  perhaps  the 
sagacious  contentment  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  and 
the  vine— a  contentment  and  dread  of  change, 
which  reproach  us  for  our  restlessness  and  crav- 
ing to  be  always  bettering  ourselves.  This  fable 
also  shows  how  contemptible  a  thing  is  disjilay 
and  worldly  honor,  and  what  is  called  stjle. 
There  is  something  bettor  in  life  than  mere 
show  or  the  mere  attainment  of  the  rewards  ac- 
corded bj'  the  world  to  its  successful  men.  The 
real  value  of  human  life  does  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, lies  indeed  so  deep  that  many  people  never 
see  it  at  all.  If  a  man  will  only  humbly  accept 
what  comes  to  him,  and  strive  to  do  good  as  ho 
has  opportunity,  he  will  not  lack  the  blessing  of 
God,  but  will  be  like  the  vine  that  cheereth  God 

and  man.     Bods. The  wine  is  said  to  cheer, 

or  make-to  rejoice,  God  because  the  drink  offer- 
ing which  accompanied  the  meat  offering  con- 
sisted of  wine  (Nu.  1.5  :  7,  10),  and  God  was  well 
pleased  with  the  offerings  of  his  people.    A.  C.  II. 

The  true  political  lesson  of  Jotham's  fable  is 
surely  this  :  that  the  highest  places  in  the  Slate 
should  bo  given  only  to  the  best  men  ;  that  the 
15 


bramble  should  never  be  permitted  to  usurp  the 
l>lace  of  the  olive  or  the  vine,  and  that  the  vine 
and  the  olive  should  not  shrink  from  the  duties 
which  their  very  sweetness  and  fatness  impose 
upon  them.  When  men  of  noble  character,  and 
great  parts,  and  refined  culture  withdraw  from 
public  life  and  leave  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  to  the  ignorant  and  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  or  when  men  who  are  worthless  as 
brambles,  simply  because  they  have  a  long  pxirse 
or  a  long  pedigree  (and  brambles  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  curse),  are  thrust  into  seats  of  honor 
and  responsibility— then  we  may  predict,  with 
Jotham,  that  a  file  will  break  forth  from  them 
in  which  much  that  we  love  will  be  consumed. 
If  Gideon  will  not  rule,  and  Abimelech  will  ; 
or  if  we  are  base  enough  to  prefer  a  base  Abi- 
melech before  a  noble  Gideon,  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  evil  will  come  of  it,  and  not  good. 
Tlih  is  the  true  political  moral  of  the  fable.  It 
is  a  most  religious  moral  ;  for  it  teaches  us  that 
our  political  duties  should  be  discharged  in  the 
fear  of  God  ;  it  warns  ns  that  so  often  as  wo 
help  to  put  a  bad  man  into  a  good  place,  we  so 
far  forth  conspire  against  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  and  are  traitors  to  the  common 
weal.      Cox. 

He  exposes  the  ridiculous  ambition  of  Abime- 
lech, whom  he  compares  to  the  bramble  or 
thistle.  The  bramble,  a  worthless  plant,  not  to 
be  numbered  among  the  trees,  useless  and  fruit- 
less, nay,  hurtful  and  vexatious,  scratching  and 
tearing,  and  doing  mischief,  it  began  with  the 
curse,  and  ils  end  is  to  be  burned.  Such  an 
one  was  Abimelech,  and  yet  chosen  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  trees,  by  all  the  trees.  The 
bramble  being  chosen  to  the  government,  ho 
takes  no  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  ac- 
cept it  or  not  ;  but  presentlj',  as  if  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  to  dominion,  assures  them  that 
they  should  find  him  as  he  found  them.  A 
goodly  shadow  to  trust  in  !  How  unlike  to  the 
"  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,"  which 
a  good  magistrate  is  compared  to  (Is.  32  :  2). 
Come  trust  in  his  shadow  !  More  likely  to  be 
scratched  if  they  came  near  him.  Thus  men 
boast  of  a  false  gift.  Yet  he  threatens  with  as 
much  confidence  as  he  promiseth.  "If  ye  be 
not  faithful,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  braralile  ;" 
a  very  unlikely  thing  to  spit  fire,  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  more  likely  to  catch  fire, 

and  be    itself  devoured.     H. Society,  in  all 

its  sections,  is  full  of  bramble  men,  who  are 
striving  tor  every  sort  of  personal  elevation  and 
advantage.  The  picture  in  this  fable  holds  up 
to  SMrn  the  principles  they  act  upon.      lUikhjh. 

Jotham's  intention  in  the  jjarable  is  not  hard 
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to  trace.  His  father  Gideon,  some  phase  of 
whose  character  is  set  forth  in  each  of  the  nobler 
trees,  such  as  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and 
the  cedar  — the  venerated  judge,  whose  sweet 
temper  broke  forth  lu  a  humor  as  bright  and 
cheerful  ns  wine,  was  the  hero  first  chosen  by 
the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  men  of  Israel  to 
be  their  king.  He  had  shown  himself  too  wise, 
too  good,  too  gracious  to  assume  the  royal  title 
and  to  lord  it  over  his  brethren.  And  now,  for- 
getting Gideon's  "  goodness,"  they  hud  chosen 
base  Ablmelech,  mean  and  worthless  as  the 
bramble,  and  full  of  cruel  thorns,  to  be  their 
king,  althnugh  his  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  (Jideon's  sons.  He  would  prove  a  true 
brnmble-king  to  them  ;  out  of  him  there  would 
go  forth  a  tire  which  would  flj'  from  hill  to  hill, 
till  even  distant  Lebanon  kindled  into  llame. 
Cox. 

Jolhnin's  fable  presages  (he  mxUual  desirudion  (if 
Shechem  and  Shechem' s murderous  kinrj.  God  has 
never  left  His  cause  without  a  witness  in  the 
worst  times.  His  providence  saved  Jotham 
from  the  general  massaci'e  of  his  brethren,  and 
then  endued  him  with  his  Spirit,  qualifying  Uim 
to  nnuounoe  the  eternal  princii)les  of  God's 
righteousness  on  which  prophecy  rests.  On  the 
mountain  of  blessing,  he  declares  the  sure  curse 
which  must  overtake  the  transgressor — a  gloomy 
om-3n  for  a  coronation  day  !  The  act  of  bloody 
fratricide  might  have  forewarned  Abimelech's 
Shtchemite  brethren,  what  kind  of  a  "  brotlier ' 
he  would  be  to  them,  when  i)romotedto  be  their 
king.  They  had  been  the  first  to  raise  him  iip, 
and  they  must  be  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of 
his  sceptre.     A,  K.  F. 

!i!l,  "it.  These  two  verses  contain  the  sum- 
mary of  what  is  related  in  detail  in  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  and  we  are  told  that  it  all  hajjpened 
providentially,  thai  the  violence  done  to  the  sons  of 
Jeruhbaal,  and  their  blood,  might  come  to  be  laid 
(literally,  fur  some  one  to  lay)  upon  Abimelech. 
A.  C.  H. God  so  ordered  things  in  his  provi- 
dence that  they  grew  jealous  ami  distrustful  of 
each  other,  and  fell  into  discords  and  dissen- 
sions ;  by  which  means  he  intended  to  punish 
Abimelech  for  the  cruel  murder  of  his  brethi-en, 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  for  a.ssisting  him  in 
the  commission   of  that   wickedness.     Patrick. 

Their  own  lusts  were  evil  spirits,  they  are 

devils  in  men's  own  hearts,  from  them  come 
wars  and  fightings.  These  God  gave  them  up 
to,  and  so  might  bo  said  to  send  the  evil  .spirits 
between  them.  The  quarrel  God  had  with  Abime- 
lech and  the  Shechemite.s  was  for  the  murder 
of  the  sons  of  Gideon.  Th'it  their  blood  be  laid 
as  a  harden  upon  Abimelecit  thai  slew  Ihem,  and  the 


men  of  Shediem  that  helped  him.  TheShecbemites 
that  countenanced  Abimelech's  pretensions, 
aided  and  abetted  him  in  his  bloody  projects*, 
and  avowed  the  tact  by  making  him  king  after 
he  had  done  it,  must  fall  with  him,  fall  by  him, 
and  fall  first.  Those  that  combine  together  to 
do  wickedly,  are  justly  dashed  in  pieces  one 
against  another.  Blood  cannot  be  a  lasting  ce- 
ment to  any  interest.     H. 

Ji3-3S.  This  text  contains  a  graphic  narra- 
tive of  the  conspiracy  of  the  men  of  Shechem, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gaal,  against  Abime- 
lech. The  reading  will  suffice,  as  it  calls  for  no 
comment.     B. 

39-54.  Gaal  and  his  band  are  discomfited, 
and  he  and  his  adherents  are  finally  expelled 
from  the  town.  If  the  Shechemites  had  thought 
thus  to  purchase  immunity,  they  were  speedily 
undeceived.  Abimelech  was  hovering  in  the 
neighborhood,  and,  when  the  unsuspecting 
people  were  busy  in  their  fields,  he  surprised 
and  slaughtered  them,  at  the  same  time  occupy- 
ing the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground  and 
sowed  with  salt.  Upon  this  the  citizens  of  the 
tower,  or  of  Jlillo,  sought  refuge  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  "  the  hall  of  the  god  Berith."  But 
in  vain.  Abimelech  set  it  on  fire,  and  one  thou- 
sand persons  perished  in  the  tiames.  Even  this 
did  not  satisfj'  his  revenge.  He  next  turned 
his  forces  against  the  neighboring  town  of  The- 
bez.  Reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  its  inhab- 
itants fled  to  the  strong  tower  within  the  city. 
Thither  Abimelech  pursued  them.  Almo.st  had 
the  people  of  Thebez  shared  the  fate  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Millo,  when  Abimelech's  course  was 
strangely  arrested.  From  the  top  of  the  tower 
a  woman  cast  down  upon  him  an  "  upper  mill- 
stone." As  the  Kabbis  put  it,  ho,  that  had 
slaughtered  his  brothers  upon  a  stone,  was  killed 
by  a  stone.  Abimelech  died  as  he  had  lived. 
Feeling  himself  mortally  wounded,  ambitions 
warrior  to  the  last,  he  had  himself  run  through 
by  the  sword  of  his  armor-bearer,  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman. 
But  his  epitaph,  and  that  of  the  men  of  Shechem 
who  had  perished  by  his  hand,  had  been  before 
written  in  the  curse  of  Jotham.     A.  E. 

r>it.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  Divine  superin- 
tendence in  the  afEairs  of  men,  which  to  the 
minutest  particular  are  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  Him  who  reigneth  over  all,  giving  that 
impulse  to  the  woman's  heart  which  led  her  to 
throw  the  stone,  and  that  direction  of  it  to  the 
per-son  of  Abimelech  which  resulted  in  his 
death.     T.  C. 

56.  Which  he  did  iiiilo  hiw  Tulhcr. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  sacred  writer,  in  call. 
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ing  attention  to  the  righteous  vengeance  which 
fell  upon  the  head  of  Abimelech,  marks  espe- 
cially the  conduct  of  Abimelech  as  iiudutiful  to 

his  father.     A.  C.  H. See  the  just  succession 

of  the  revenges  of  God  !  Gideon's  ephod  is  pun- 
ished with  the  blood  of  his  sons  ;  the  blood  of 
his  sons  is  shed  by  the  procurement  of  the 
Shechemites  :  the  blood  of  the  Shechemites  is 
shed  by  Abimelech  ;  the  blood  of  Abimelech  is 
spilled  by  a  woman.  The  retaliations  of  God  are 
sure  and  just,  and   make  a  more  due  pedigree 

than  descent  of  nature.      Bp.   II. Thus  God 

punished  the  wickedness  of  Abimelech  and  of  the 
men  of  Shechein,  and  performed  Jothaufs  curse, 
for  it  was  not  a  curse  cau^'eless.  Thus  he  pre- 
served the  honor  of  his  government,  and  gave 
warning  to  all  ages  to  expect  blood  for  blood. 
The  Lord  is  known  by  these  judgments  which 
he  executes,  when  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the 
■work  of  his  own  hands.  Though  wickedness 
may  prosper  awhile,  it  will  not  prosper  al- 
ways.    H. 

Under  the  government  of  God,  though  many 
things  happen  in  the  world  which  seem  strange 
and  inexplicable  to  us  upon  the  theory  of  God's 
righteous  rule  over  mankind,  yet  we  have  but  to 
be  patient  and  to  observe  impartially  the  end  of 


things,  in  order  to  see  by  many  infallible  proofs 
that  God  is  good  to  those  who  are  of  a  clean 
heart,  and  that  the  end  of  ILe  ungodly  is  that 
they  shall  perish.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  lose  the 
evidences  of  God's  righteous  judgment.  The 
immediate  present  tills  such  a  large  space  in  our 
view  ;  ungodly  mirth,  successful  wickedness, 
prosperous  iniquity,  bold  blasphemy,  the  tri- 
umphs of  sin,  the  rewards  of  selfishness,  the 
impunity  of  evil  livers,  parade  themselves  so 
ostentatiously  in  the  world,  that  the  steps  of 
our  faith  in  God  might  easily  slip  if  we  did  not 
keep  steadily  in  mind  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
the  providence  as  well  as  by  the  Word  of  God. 
In  the  marvellous  pages  of  Holy  Scripture  these 
lessons  are  illustrated,  exemplified,  and  enforced 
with  a  clearness  and  a  vigor  uneciualled  and  nn- 
approached  in  any  writings  of  man.  They  cul- 
minate in  the  declaration  of  the  coming  of  tha 
day  of  judgment,  when  God  will  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  The  observed 
tendencies  of  good  and  evil  will  then  be  fully 
confirmed.  Everj'  work  will  then  have  its  proper 
recompense  of  reward  :  all  inequalities  will  be 
redressed,  the  temporary  exceptions  will  disap- 
pear, the  just  procedure  will  be  vindicated  to 
the  utmost.     A.  C.  H. 


Section  229. 


JUDGESHIPS  OF  TOLA  AND  JAIR.  APOSTASY  AND  SERVITUDE  UNDER  THE  .Uf- 
ilONITES.  JEPHTHAHS  VICTORY  AND  VOW.  CONFLICT  WITH  EPHRAIM. 
JUDGESHIPS   OF   IBZAN,  .ELON,  AND   ABDON. 

Judges  10  :  1-18  ;   11  :  1-40  ;    12  :  1-15. 

10  1  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  save  Israel  Tola  the  son  of  Pnah,  the  son  of  Dodo, 

2  a  man  of  Issachar  ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  And  he  judged 
Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died,  and  was  buried  m  Shamir. 

3  And  after  him   arose  Jair,    the   Gileadite  ;    and   he  judged   Israel   twentj'  and   two  years. 

4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called 

5  Havvoth-jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Kamon. 

6  .\nd  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Loed,  and  served 
the  Baalim,  and  the  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of 
Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  .\mmon,  and  the  gods  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  they  for- 

7  sook  the  Lord,  and  served  him  not.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lokd  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of  the   children  of  Am- 

8  mon.  And  they  vexed  and  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  that  year  :  eighteen  years  oppressed 
the;/  all  the  children  of  Israel  that  were  beyond  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is 

9  in  Gilead.     .\nd  the  children  of  Amnion  passed  over  Jordan  to  fight   also  against  Judah,  and 
10  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house  of  Ejihraim  ;  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed.     And 

the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  We  have  sinned  against  thee,  even  because 
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11  we  have  forsaken  our  God,  and  have  served  the  Baiilini.  And  thu  Loisu  siiid  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Did  not  1  .srn-c  ijou  from  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  Amorites,  from  the  children  of 

12  Amnion,  and  fiom  the  Philistines  V     The  Zidoniiius  also,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the    Mnon- 

13  ites,  did  oppress  you  ;  and  ye  cried  unto  me,  and  I  saved  you  out  of  their  hand.     Yet  ye  have 

14  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods  :  wherefore  I  will  save  you  no  more.     Go  and  cry  unto 

15  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  ;  let  them  save  you  in  the  time  of  your  distress.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Lord,  We  have  sinned  :  do  thon  unto  us  whatsoever  seemeth 

18  good  unto  thee  ;  only  deliver  us.  we  pray  thee,  this  day.  And  they  put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  them,  and  served  the  Lord  :  and  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel. 

Verses  17,  18.   Gathering  of  Amnion  in  Gilcad  and  of  Israel  in  Jlizpeh. 

II  :  1-11.  Jephthah,  driven  out  hy  Gileadites,  liesought  to  lead  them  against  the  forces  of 
Ammon.     They  covenant  before  Jehovah  to  make  him  chief  over  them. 

Verses  12-28.  Jephthah  reasons  with  the  king  of  .\mmon  in  justification  of  Israel's  right  to 
the  land  :  1ml  in  vain. 

29  Then  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed  over  Gilead  and  Manasseh, 
and  passed  over  Mizpuh  of  Gilcad,  and  from  Mizpeli  of  Gilead  he  passed  over  unto  the  children 

30  of  .■Vmmon.     And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver 

31  the  children  of  .\mmon  into  mine  hand,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house   to  meet  me,  when  I  retiiru  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  it  .shall 

32  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  oifer  it  up  for  a  burnt  oiferiug.     So  Jephthah  passed   over  unto  the 

33  children  of  .\nimon  to  fight  against  them  ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  his  hand.  And 
he  smote  them  from  Arocr  until  thou  come  to  llinnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  Abel- 
cheramim,  with  a  very  great  slaughter.  So  the  children  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the 
children  of  Israel. 

34  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  oat  to  meet 
him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  :  and  she  was  his  only  child  ;  beside  her  ho  had  neither 

35  son  nor  daughter.  AmA  it  came  to  pass,  when  ho  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said, 
Alas,  my  daughter  !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble 

30  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto 
him.  My  father,  tliou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord  ;  do  unto  me  according  to  that 
which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  forasmucli  as  tlie  Lord  hath   taken  vengeance  for 

37  tliee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  of  .\mmon.  And  she  said  unto  her  father.  Let 
tliis  thing  be  done  for  me  :  let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  depart  and  go  down  upon  the 

38  mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity.  I  and  my  companions.  And  he  said,  Go.  And  he  sent 
her  away  for  two  months  :  and  slie  departed,  she  and  her  comijauions,  and  bewailed  her  vir- 

39  ginity  upon  the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that  she  returned 
unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  :  and  she  knew 

40  no  man.  And  it  was  a  cu.stom  in  Israel,  that  the  daughters 'of  Israel  went  yearly  to  celebrate 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year. 

Iti  :  l-fi.  The  men  of  Ephraim  jirovoke  a  conflict  with  Jephthah,  and  many  are  slain. 
V       And  .Icphthali  judged  Israel  six  years.     Then  died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried 

in  o(ie  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 
8       And   after  him   Ibzan  of  Belh-lehem   judged   Israel.     .\nd   he  had   thirty   sons,  and   thirty 
!)  daughters  he  sent  abroad,  and  thirty  daughters  he  brought  in  from  abroad  for  his  sons.     And 

10  he  judged  Israel  seven  years.     And  Ibznn  died,  and  was  buried  at  Eeth-lehem. 

11  And  after  him  Elon  the  Zebulunite  judged  Israel  ;  and  he  judged  Israel  ten  years.     And 

12  Elon  the  Zebulunite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  land  of  Zebnlun. 

13  And   after  him   Abdon   the  son  of  Hillel   thel'iralhonite  judged  Israel.     And  he  had  forty 

14  sons  and  thirty   sorts'  sons,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten   ass  colls  ;  and  he  judged  Israel 

15  eight  years.  .\nd  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel  the  rirathnnite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Tirathon 
in  the  land  of  l-^jihraim,  in  the  hill  country  of  the  .Vninlekites. 


I©  :  1-5.  Tola,  the  son  of  I'liali,  the  son  of 
Dodo,  of  the  tribe  of  Issacliar,  who  dwelt  at 
Shamir,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  judged  Israel 
twenty-three  years.  His  judgeship  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuance  of  the  period  of  quiet 


obtained  by  the  victories  of  Gideon.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  ehjlith  jwhje,  Jair,  a  man  of  (iilead, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  who  ruled  twenty-two 
years.  P.  S. These  forty-five  .years  of  com- 
parative rest  conclude  the  second  period  in  the 
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history  of  the  Judges.  The  third,  which  com- 
mences with  fresh  apostasy  on  the  part  of  Is- 
rael, includes  the  rule  of  Jeyldlmh  and  his  suc- 
cessors—Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdcu— in  the  north 
and  east,  and  of  Summon  in  the  south  and  west. 
While  in  the  north  and  east  Jephthah  encoun- 
tered the  Ammonites,  Samson  warred  against  the 
Philistines  in  tlie  southwest.  The  oppression 
of  Ammon  over  the  eastern  and  northern  tribes 
lasted  eighteen  years  (10  :  8,  9)  ;  the  rule  of 
Jephthah  six  years  (12  :  7)  ;  that  of  his  three 
successors  twenty-iive  years— covering  in  all  a 
jjeriod  of  forty-nine  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opjjression  of  the  Philistines  lasted  in  all 
forty  years  (13  :  1),  during  twenty  years  of  which 
(15:20)  Samson  "began  to  deliver  Israel" 
(13  :  5),  the  deliverance  being  completed  only 
twenty  years  later  under  Samuel,  when  the  battle 
of  Ebenezer  was  gained  (1  S.  7).  These  dates 
are  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  their  own 
account,  hut  because  they  show  us  the  two 
parallel  streams  of  Israel's  history  in  the  north 
and  the  south.     A.  E. 

6-16.  The  whole  analogy  of  this  period  of 
the  history  of  Israelleavesno  doubt  that  so  long 
an  interval  of  rest  would  involve  a  more  serious 
declension  than  any  of  those  before  it.  Accord- 
ingly we  tind  them  serving  all  the  gods  of  all  the 
nations  around  them,  "  Baalim  and  Ashtarolh, 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  of  Sidon,  of  Moab,  of  the 
Bern  ammi,  and  of  the  Philistines,"  except  Je- 
hovah ;  Hira  they  forsook,  and  served  not.  This 
time  the  punishment  was  as  signal  as  the  crime. 
Two  nations  at  once  attacked  Israel  on  the  west 
and  on  the  east  — the  Philistines  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.  Of  the  former  wo  shall  soon 
hear  again.  The  oppression  of  the  latter  lasted 
for  eighteen  years,  especially  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  on  the  east  of  Joi-dan.  But  they  also 
passed  the  Jordan,  and  fought  against  the  tribes 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  so  that  Is- 
rael was  sore    distressed.      P.  S. Next,   we 

have  in  verses  10-15  an  account  of  Israel's  hu- 
miliation and  entreaty  at  Shiloh,  and  of  the 
Lord's  answer  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Finally,  verse  IC  informs  us  how  the  genuineness 
of  their  repentance  apjieared  not  in  professions 
and  promises,  but  in  the  putting  away  of  all 
"  strange  gods,"  and  that  when  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  Divine  help.  After  this,  to 
reprodnce  the  wonderful  imagery  of  Scripture  : 
"  His  soul  became  short  on  account  of  the  mis- 
ery of  Israel."     A.  E. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  repentance  and 
reformation  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of 
the  .ludges  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  serious  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  three  judges  who  succeeded 


Jephthah,  we  read  nothing  of  their  relapsing 
into  idolatry.  As  their  repentance  was  sincere, 
so  the  expiessionof  the  Divine  compassion  tow- 
ard them— viz.,  "  that  his  soul  was  grieved  for 
the  misery  of  Israel,"  is  the  strongest  that  we 
meet  with.     iSlackliouse. 

Repentance  involves  practical  amendment. 
The  children  of  Israel  put  awaj' the  strange  gods 
from  among  them,  and  served  the  Lord.  The 
genuineness  oE  repentance  must  be  tested  by  its 
effects.  Repentance  is  not  a  mere  feeling  of 
grief  ;  it  is  not  seated  in  the  emotions,  but  ia 
the  will.  This  must  manifest  itself  in  conduct. 
The  conduct  will  be  twofold  :  the  giving  up  of 
old  evil  ways,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
service  of  God.  Repentance  is  followed  by 
tokens  of  God's  mercy.  When  the  jjeople  re- 
pented God  could  no  longer  endure  their  misery. 
He  never  willingly  afflicts.  He  only  waits  for 
our  repentance  to  show  his  compassion.  It  is 
possible  then  because  there  is  no  longer  the  ne- 
cessity for  continued  chastisement  ;  the  justice 
and  righteousness  of  God  no  longer  require  him 
to  look  upon  us  in  wrath  ;  and  we  shall  not  bo 
injured  by  the  kindness  which  falls  upon  us  in 
our  humiliation,  but  rather  healed  and  strength- 
ened for  a  better  life  by  the  influence  of  God's 
love      W.  F.  A. 

II  :  1-3.  The  narrative  here  goes  back  prob- 
ably some  years,  to  explain  the  antecedents  of 
Jephthah,  who  was  about  to  play  so  jirominent 
a  part  in  the  ensuing  history.  Jephthah,  we 
learn,  was  a  son  of  Gilead  by  a  foreign  harlot ; 
and  when  the  sons  of  Gilead's  wife  were  grown 
up,  they  expelled  Jephthah,  and  refused  to  let 
him  have  any  share  in  the  inheritance  of  their 
father,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  foreigner  ; 
Jephthah  therefore  iled  from  Gilead,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  land  of  Tob,  apparently 
an  Aramcan  settlement  ('2  S.  10  :  6,  8),  and  pre- 
sumably the  land  of  his  mother's  birth,  where 
he  became  a  famous  freebooter.  There  he  was 
at  (he  time  of  this  Ammonite  invasion.     A.  C.  H. 

3-11.  This  life  of  adventure  would  suit  the 
brave  Gileadite  and  his  followers  ;  for  he  was  a 
wild  mountaineer,  only  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Israel.  And  now,  when  war  had  actu- 
ally broken  out,  "the  elders  of  Gikad  "  were 
not  in  doubt  whom  to  choose  as  their  chief. 
They  had  seen  and  repented  their  sin  against 
Jehovah,  and  now  they  saw  and  confessed  their 
wrong  toward  Jephthah,  and  appealed  to  his 
generosity.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
not  have  consented  ;  but  he  came  back  to  them, 
as  the  elders  of  Gilead  had  put  it,  because  they 
were  in  distress.  Nor  did  he  come  in  his  own 
strength.     The  agreement  made  with  the  elders 
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of  Israel  was  solemnly  rntilieil  before  Jeliovuli. 
A.  E 

l'i-2!^.  Jej)hthali  herein  conformed  to  the 
rule  of  eoncluft  prescribed  by  Moses  (De.  20  :  10- 
IS),  which  wiis,  not  to  uiiiko  war  with  uiitious 
out  of  Canimn,  till  messengers  hiul  been  sent 
with  proposals  of  pence.  Though  a  mighty  man 
of  valor,  yet  he  was  desirous,  if  jiossible,  to  jire- 
vent  thecfltusionof  blood  by  a  peaceable  accom- 
modation.   iJuj/i. Jephtbah  acted  fairly  when 

Lu  asked  the  king  of  the  sons  of  Ammon  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  invaded  Israel,  and 
when  on  his  side  he  refuted  that  statement  by 
an   historical  retrospect  of  the  transactions  in 

question.     A.  0.  H. Tbe  sum  of  Jephthah  s 

argument,  relative  to  tbe  matter  in  dispute. 
The  .Ammonites  had  lost  their  lands  in  their 
contests  with  the  Amorites.  The  Israelites  con- 
quered these  lands  from  the  Amorites,  who  had 
waged  an  unprincipled  war  against  them.  God, 
the  Proprietor  and  Disposer  of  heaven  and  earth, 
had  given  these  lands  by  special  grant  to  the  Is- 
raelites. In  consequence  of  this,  they  had  had 
possession  of  them  for  ujjward  of  three  hundred 
years.  These  lands  were  never  reclaimed  by  the 
Ammonites,  thoiigh  they  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities to  do  it,  while  the  Israelites  dwelt  in 
ileshbon,  in  Aroer,  and  tho  coasts  of  Arnon  : 
but  they  did  not  reclaim  them,  because  they 
knew  the  Israelites  held  them  legally.  Conse- 
quently every  sub.sequent  claim  was  effectually 
barred,  and  the  present  ])retensions  of  Ammon 
were  unsupported  and  unjustifialile.     Bush. 

a9.  Reasoning  and  persuasion  having  failed, 
Jephthah  now  appeals  to  force  against  Ammon. 
And  in  this  it  aiipears  that  he  received  his  com- 
mission directly  from  (iod.  Nothing  else  can 
be  meant  by  "  then  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  came 
upon  Jephthah."  Divine  impulse.  Divine  wis- 
dom, Divine  obligation  are  all  implied.  It  is 
no  longer  a  war  whose  main  issues  and  move- 
ments are  subject  to  fallible  human  conditions  ; 
it  is  really  in  God's  hands.     Mnir. 

SO.  As  God  began  the  war  with  Jephthah,  in 
raising  up  his  heart  to  that  pitch  of  fortitude  ; 
BO  Jephthah  began  his  war  at  God,  in  craving 
victory  from  him  and  pouring  out  his  vow  to 
him  :  his  hand  took  hold  of  his  sword  ;  his  heart 
of  God  :  therefore  he  whom  the  Old  Testament 
styles  valiant,  tho  New  styles  faithful  ;  ho  who 
is  commended  for  his  strength,  dares  trust  in 
iiono  bat  the  arm  of  God  ;  "  If  thou  wilt  give 
the  Ammonites  into  my  hand."'  If  Jephthah 
had  not  looked  upward  for  his  victory,  in  vain 
liad  the  (liloadites  looked  up  to  him.  This  is 
the  dis|)osition  of  all  good  hearts  :  they  look  to 
their  sword  or  their  bow  as  servants,  and  while 


they  use  them,  trust  to  God.  If  wo  conld  do  so 
in  all  our  businesses  we  should  have  both  more 
jii,v  in  their  success,  and  less  discomfort  in  their 
miscarriage,      /i/i.  //. 

!SI.  Tho  translation  of  these  words  may  be, 
"  Shall  be  the  Lord's,  or  eUt  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  burnt-offering,"  for  .so  the  Hebrew  particle 
is  often  used-  The  senile  of  the  vow  will  then 
be,  AVhatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  house  to  meet 
me  shall  be  the  Lord's  ;  if  it  be  a  human  per- 
son, servant,  etc.,  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  his 
service  ;  or  if  it  be  a  beast  iit  to  be  offered,  it 
shall  be  offered  for  a  burnt-offering.  Fyle,  Dr. 
Wall 

3J— lO.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  endless 
controversy,  whether  Jephthah  did  really  offer 
up  his  daughter  "  for  a  burnt-offering  "  to  the 
Lord,  or  only  devote  her  to  perpetual  virginity, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  in  thoso 
limes,  especiall.v  vhen  every  woman  looked  for- 
ward to  the  production  of  the  promised  seed. 
The  terms  of  tho  vow  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  be  really  sacrificed  her.  Human  sacrilices 
were  so  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law,  and  de- 
clared so  aliominable  to  God,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  Jephtbah  would  have  been 
guilty  of  so  great  a  crime.  Again,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  vow  that  "  she  knew  no  man," 
seems  to  imply  that  she  was  devoted  to  periietual 
virginity  ;  and  the  excessive  lamentations  on  the 
occasion  may  bo  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  prevailing  ideas  in  those  times  respecting  a 
slate  of  celibacy.  Slackhouae. The  promi- 
nence given  to  her  "  virginity  "  as  the  para- 
mount evil  in  her  case  favors  the  opinion  that 
her  doom  was  not  death.  It  was  this  that  she 
and  her  fem.ale  companions  bewailed  upon  the 
mountains  ;  this  that  appears  in  the  record  as 
the  consequence  of  her  father's  performing  his 

vow:    "She  knew  no  man."     H.  C. That 

Jephthah  could  not  possibly  have  sacrificed  his 
daughter,  may  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations, among  others  :  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
children  was  prohibited  by  an  expi-ess  law,  under 
pain  of  death  (Le.  20  :  2,  3).  (2)  No  father, 
merely  by  his  own  authority,  could  put  an 
offending,  much  less  an  innocent  child  to  death 
upon  any  account,  without  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrates  and  tho  consent  of  the  people  (Do. 
21  :  18-21).     Hules. 

It  is  not  e\pressly  stated  that  she  was  offered 
up  for  a  burnt-offering.  Instead  of  saying,  as 
would  naturally,  on  that  supposition,  have  Ijeen 
expected  in  a  transaction  of  such  moment,  '  He 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,  nndofTeral 
her  tip  for  n  linrnt-offrring  to  the  Lord,"  the  writer 
simply  affirms,   "  He  did  to  her  his  vow,  and 
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sAe  fcneu)  no  man ;"  as  if  this  were  intendeil  to 
be  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doing 
of  the  vow  was  aocomijlished — viz.,  by  devoting 
her  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  Why  else  is  this  latter 
circumstance  mentioned,  but  to  show  wherem 
the  accomplishment  of  the  vow  consisted  ?  If 
she  were  really  put  to  death,  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  fact  of  her  death  is  not  once  spoken  of? 
But  if  she  were  only  doomed  to  a  state  of  per- 
petual virginity,  the  reason  of  the  expression  is 
at  once  obvious.  Moreover,  such  a  sentence 
■would  come  the  nearest  of  any  other  to  the  letter 
of  his  vow.  She  would  henceforth  become  dead 
to  the  world,  and  in  hor  perpetual  celibacy  the 
line  of  his  posterity  become  extinct  forever. 
It  would  therefore  almost  amount  to  a  positive 
immolation  of  her.  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
hands  such  a  sacrifice  could  have  been  offered. 
Not  by  the  high  priest,  or  any  regular  member 
of  the  priesthood,  for  it  is  incredible  that  any 
officiating  priest  should  have  tolerated  for  a 
moment,  in  the  face  of  such  explicit  prohibi- 
tions as  Moses  had  given,  the  oblation  of  a  hu- 
man sacrifice.  And  not  by  Jephlhah  himself, 
for  this  would  have  been  a  transgression  of  the 
Levitical  law,  which  enjoined  that  every  offer- 
ing should  be  made  by  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
and  at  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  and  altar 
stood.  Tiiis  is  rendered  still  more  certain  by 
another  important  circumstance.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  tabernacle  was  at  this  time 
at  Shiloh,  In  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Now  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the 
Ammonites,  we  find  Jeplithah  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter war  ioi'/i  the  Ephraimilen.  This  uii.kes  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  tliat  he  should, 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  quarrel,  have  gone  into 
the  heart  of  that  tribe  to  offer  such  a  sacrifice, 
even  had  it  been  lawful.  Prom  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  probability  is  very  strong  that 
Jephthah  availed  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  respect  to  devoted  person.s  and  things. 
Vows  were  encouraged  under  the  law,  and  be- 
sides the  cherem  or  anathema,  persons  or  things 
might  be  devoted  to  God.  But  where  this  was 
the  case,  the  law  permitted  that  a  valuation 
should  be  made  of  the  devoted  person  or  thing, 
and  that  the  money  should  be  regarded  as  a  ran- 
som for  it,  or  an  offering  be  presented  in  its 
stead.  He  accordingly,  we  conceive,  consigned 
her  henceforth  to  a  state  of  perpetual  seclusion 
and  celibacy — of  living  consecration  to  God  — 
and  in  this  manner  "  did  unto  her  his  vow." 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  after  weighing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  all  the  arguments  bearing  upon 
the  case,  upon  the  much  disputed  point  whether 
Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter,  the  evi- 


dence for  the  negative  clearly  preponderates. 
Those  who  think  that  she  was  sacrificed  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  version  ;  those  who 
dissent  from  this,  contend  earnestly  for  the 
marginal  rendering,  "  to  talk  with" — meaning 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  con- 
dole with  and  to  comfort  her.  The  evidence  for 
this  latter  sense  of  the  word  is  by  no  means 
slight,  if  we  refer  to  the  only  other  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  (Ju.  5  :  11),  where  though  trans- 
lated "  to  rehearse,"  the  idea  of  colloquy,  of 
mutual  address,  is  clearly  involved.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Kimchi,  the  Jewish  commentator,  who 
thus  paraphrases  the  words  before  us,  "That 
indeed,  with  their  friendly  discourse  they  might 
comfort  her  concerning  her  virginity  and  her 
solitary  state  of  life. "     Bash. 

On  general  grounds  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
man  like  Jephthah  would  be  guilty  of  such  an 
offence,  not  only  against  humanity,  but  against 
God  Himself,  as  the  offering  of  his  child  in  sac- 
rifice would  have  bean  ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
that  in  Israel  such  an  act  would  have  been  re- 
membered otherwise  than  with  abhorrence  and 
execration  (compare  2  K.  3  :  27).  Human  sac- 
rifices belong  to  heathenism  only  in  its  most  de- 
graded and  hateful  forms,  and  in  Israel  they  were 
utterly  unknown  xintil  they  were  brought  in 
with  the  worship  of  Moloch  by  some  of  the 
wicked  kings  of  Judah,  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Jephthah.  What  adds  to  the  improbability 
that  Jephthah' s  daughter  was  actually  offered 
in  sacrifice  is  the  fact  that  a  burnt  offering  could 
be  offered  only  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the 
Tabernacle  ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  any  priest 
of  the  Lord  would  consent  to  pollute  that  altar 
by  a  sacrifice  of  a  kind  denounced  in  the  law  of 
God  as  one  of  the  most  hateful  abominations  of 
the  heathen  (Le.  18  :  21  ;  De.  12  :  31  ;  18  :  10  ; 
20  :  1-5).     W.  L.  A. 

We  must  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  and  untruth- 
ful, such  pleas  as  the  roughness  of  those  times, 
the  imperfectness  of  religious  development,  or 
that  of  religious  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
outlaw  Jephthah,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
far  from  Israel.  He  acts  and  speaks  throughout 
as  a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  And  his  vow, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  always  expresses 
the  highest  religious  feeling,  is  so  sacred  because 
it  is  made  to  Jehovah.  Again,  in  his  embassy 
to  the  king  of  Ammon,  Jephthah  displays  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Penta- 
teuch, his  language  being  repeatedly  almost  a 
literal  quotation  from  Nu.  20.  He  who  knew  so 
well  the  details  of  Scripture  history  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  princi. 
pies.     Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  observe  : 
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1.  That  the  Iniigmige  of  Jephtlinh's  tow  iiu- 
plieil,  from  the  first,  at  leiist  the  possihility  of 
Koiuc  huinun  being  coming  ovit  from  the  door  of 
his  house,  to  meet  him  ou  his  retain.  The 
original  conveys  this,  and  tlie  evident  jirobiibil- 
ities  of  the  case  were  strongly  in  favor  of  such 
an  evcntmility.  Indeed,  Jephthah's  language 
seems  to  have  been  designedly  chosen  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  cover  all  cases.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  Jephthah  would  have 
deliberately  made  a  vow  in  which  he  contem- 
))Iated  human  sacrifice  ;  still  more  so  that  Je- 
hovah would  have  connected  victory  and  deliv- 
erance with  such  a  horrible  crime.  2,  In  another 
IJarlicular.  also,  the  language  of  Jephthah's  vow 
is  remarkable.  It  is,  that  "the  outcoming 
(whether  man  or  beast)  shall  be  to  Jehovah,  and 
I  will  offer  that  a  burnt-offering."  The  great 
Jewish  commentators  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
pointed  out  thai  these  two  last  clauses  are  ndl 
identical.  It  is  never  said  of  an  animal  burnt- 
offering,  that  it  "  shall  bo  to  Jehovah"  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  as  a  burnt-offering,  H  is  such. 
But  where  human  beings  are  offered  to  Jehovah, 
there  the  expression  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first-born  among  Israel  and  of  Levi  (Nu. 
3  :  12,  13).  But  in  these  cases  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  there  was  actual  human  sacrifice. 
3.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that 
burnt  sacrifices  were  to  be  exclusively  males 
(Le.  1  :  3).  4,  If  the  loving  daughter  had  de- 
'voted  herself  to  death,  it  is  next  to  incredible 
that  she  should  have  wished  to  spend  the  two 
months  of  life  conceded  to  her,  not  with  her 
broken-hearted  father,  but  in  (he  mountains  with 
her  companions.  5.  She  bewails  not  her 
"maiden  age,"  but  her  "  maidenhood  " — not 
that  she  dies  so  young,  but  that  she  is  to  die 
unmarried.  The  Hebrew  expression  for  the 
former  would  have  been  quite  different  from 
that  used  in  Scripture,  which  only  signifies  the 
latter.  But  for  an  only  child  to  die  unmarried, 
and  so  to  leave  a  light  and  name  extinguished  in 
Israel,  was  indeed  a  bitter  and  heavy  judgment, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  pre-Messianic  times. 
Compare  in  this  respect  especially  such  passages 
as  Le.  20  :  20  and  Ps.  78  :  03.  The  trial  ap- 
pears all  the  more  withering  when  we  realize 
how  it  must  have  come  upon  Jephthah  and  his 
only  child  in  the  hour  of  their  highest  glory, 
when  all  earthly  prosperity  seemed  at  their  com- 
mand. The  greatest  and  happiest  man  in  Israel 
l)ecumes  in  a  moment  the  poorest  and  the  most 
stricken.  Siirely  in  this  vow  and  sacrifice  was 
the  lesson  of  vows  and  sacrifices  taught  to  vic- 
torious Israel  in  a  manner  the  most  solemn.  C. 
It  is  very  significant  that  it  is  only  said,  that 


Jephthah  "  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow" 
— not  that  he  actually  offered  her  in  sacrifice, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  added  clause,  "  and 
she  knew  uonuin,"  would  be  utterly  needless 
and  unmeaning.  Lastly,  we  may  ask,  Who  would 
have  been  the  priest  by  whom,  and  where  the 
altar  on  which,  isuch  a  sacrifice  could  have  been 
offered  unto  Jehovah  ?  On  all  these  grounds — 
its  utter  contrariety  to  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
the  known  piety  of  Jephthah,  the  blessing  fol- 
lowing upon  his  vow,  his  mention  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  especially  the  language  of 
the  narrative  itself--we  feel  bound  to  reject  the 
idea  of  any  human  sacrifice.     A.  E. 

What  she,  "  a  bud  not  allowed  to  unfold  it- 
self," and  her  companions  mourned,  was  her 
"virginity,"  not  her  being  about  to  be  put  to 
death.  It  would  bo  utterly  unnatural  that,  if 
she  were  so  soon  to  die,  she  his  only  child 
should  spend  two  months  of  her  respite  far  away 
from  her  loving  father's  home.  The  final 
words,  "  and  she  knew  no  man,"  would  be  su- 
perfluous, if  her  sacrificial  death  were  meant,  for 
alreadj'  it  was  stated  she  was  a  virgin.  But  the 
reason  of  their  insertion  is  clear,  when  we  un- 
derstand them  as  explaining  the  previous 
clause,  *'  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow." 
The  sacred  historian  hereby  implies  approval  of 
the  act,  which  he  would  never  have  bestowed 
on  a  literal  human  sacrifice  ;  contrast  his  dis- 
approval of  a  much  lighter  transgression  (8  ;  27). 
Nor  would  Scripture  notice  the  yearly  celebra- 
tion of  the  offering  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  if 
that  offering  had  been  one  so  abhorrent  to  the 
law.  What  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly 
to  "  praise"  was  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
life  her  natural  aspirations  as  the  conqueror's 
daughter,  from  motives  of  filial  obedience,  pa. 
triotic  devotion,  and  self-renouncing  piety. 
Literal  burnt-offerings  could  only  be  offered  at 
the  lawful  altar,  or  before  the  ark  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  by  the  Levitical  priests.  These 
would  never  have  consented  to  such  an  unlaw- 
ful act.  And  if  Jephthah  himself  offered  it  upon 
an  altar  of  his  own,  the  inspired  historian  would 
not  have  termed  it  a  fulfilment  of  the  vow  of  a 
burnt-offering  to  Jehovah,  since  it  would  not 
have  been  this,  but  a  sacrifice  to  the  bloody  idol 
Moloch.  Jephthah  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  his  daughter's  life  without  the  command  of 
God.  Had  God  commanded  him  to  sacrifice 
her,  which  Ho  did  not,  He  would  doubtlesa 
have  interposed  to  prevent  it,  as  in  Isaac's  case. 
A.  R.  F. 

Conflict  xrith  Ephraim. 
12  :  1-6. 

"We  have  already  seen  Ephraim's  proud  jeal- 
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ousy  breaking  out  fiercely  in  the  strife  with 
Gideon,  and  now  again  in  this  hostile  attnclc 
upon  Jephthab.  They  seem  to  have  thought 
that  they  were  entitled  to  be  considered  tirst  in 
everylhiug.  Their  own  dignity,  and  not  their 
country's  good,  was  their  chief  concern.  Hence, 
when  an  unkuown  Gideon,  of  one  of  the  inferior 
houses  of  Mimasseh,  or  a  half-caste  Jephthah  on 
the  other  side  Jordan,  rose  to  the  first  rank  as 
saviours  of  their  country,  the  envy  of  Ephraim 
burst  out  into  a  flame.     A.  C.  H. 

2.  And  Jcpiitliali  §ai<I  unto  tlicm. 
Jephthah's  answer,  at  once  firm  but  temperate, 
shows  that  their  charge  was  as  false  as  mali- 
cious ;  ho  had  called  them,  and  they  refused  to 
come.  In  reality,  therefore,  he  had  more  cause 
to  condemn  them  for  their  indifference  to  the 
fu,te  of  their  brethren  than  they  him  for  taking 
the  field  without  them.  Reason  is  very  apt  to 
forsake  those  who  renounce  right.     Bush. 

6.  $a}'  now  Sliibbolclli.  To  find  out 
whether  they  spake  the  truth,  they  put  them  to 
the  test  of  pronouncing  the  word  Shibboleth  ; 
which  the  people  of  Ephraim  were  accustomed 
to  speak  as  Sibboleth.  This  word  was  chosen, 
probably,  as  being  fit  for  the  purpose  :  Shibboleth 
means  floods  of  wnler  ;  so  that  the  test  to  which 
they  put  them  was  this,  to  make  them  say, 
"  Let  us  pass  over  the  waters,"     Patrick. 

Forty  and  tivo  tllou§aild.  As  the  He- 
brew mode  of  enumeration  is  peculiar,  the  copu- 
lative vau  here  may  perhaps  imply  simply  addi- 


tion, so  that  the  sum  will  bo  2040  instead  of 
42,000.  At  the  last  census  (Nu.  26  :  37),  the 
whole  tribe  of  Ephraim  only  amounted  to  32,- 
500,  compared  with  which  the  last  numV)er  ap- 
pears far  too  great  ;  especially  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  only  a  part  of  the  tnbe  crossed 
the  Jordan  on  this  expedition,     liusli. 

S-15.  A  bare  mention  will  suflSce  of  the  tenth, 
elecenlli,  and  tu3t!flh  judgts,  who  came  between 
Jephthah  and  Samson.  Ibzan,  o£  Bethlehem, 
in  Zebulun,  judged  Israel  for  seven  year.s,  and 
was  buried  in  Bethlehem.  He  was  succeeded 
by  another  Zebulunite,  Elon,  who  judged  Israel 
ten  years,  and  was  buried  at  Aijalon,  in  Zebnlun, 
which  seems  to  have  been  named  after  him. 
Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  the  Pirathonite,  judged 
Israel  for  eight  years.     P.  S. 


Jej^hthah's  day  of  life  had  been  a  stormy  one 
indeed.  Bat  now  there  came  quiet,  uneventful 
days  both  for  Israel  and  his  rulers.  There  is  no 
mention  of  foreign  foe  or  of  domestic  discord. 
Scenes  of  family  life  take  the  phice  of  the  mar- 
tial muster  and  the  bloody  fight.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  record  save  how  long  the  judges  judged, 
when  they  died,  and  where  they  were  buried. 
We  infer  from  the  fact  that  there  were  judges, 
the  continual  care  of  God  for  his  people,  and 
from  the  absence  of  invasion  and  servitude 
we  infer  that  the  people  did  not  forsake  God. 
A.  C.  H. 


Section  230. 

THE  ANGEL  JEHOVAH  APPEARS  TO  MANOAH'S  "WIFE.  HIS  SECOND  APPEAR- 
ANCE AND  COLLOQUY  WITH  MANOAH.  BIRTH  OF  SAMSON.  HIS  MARRIAGE 
AND   EXPLOITS  AGAINST   THE   PHILISTINES. 


Judges  13  ;  1-25  ;   14  :  1-20  ;    15  :  1-8. 

13  1  And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  Lokd  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years. 

2  And   there   was  a  certain  man  of  Zorah,  of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  whose  name  was 

3  Manoah  ;  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not.  And  the  angel  of  the  LosD  appeared  unto 
the  woman,  and  said  unto  her.  Behold  now,  thou  art  barren,  and  bearegt  not  :  but  thou  shalt 

4  concefve,  and  bear  a  son.     Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink  no  wine  nor  strong 

5  drink,  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing  :  for,  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son  ;  and  no 
razor  shall  come  upon  his  head  :  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the  womb  : 

6  and  he  shall  begin  to  save  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  the  woman  came 
and  told  her  husband,  saying,  A  man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and  his  countenance  was  like  the 
countenance  ot  the  angel  of  God.  very  terrible  ;  and  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither 

7  told  he  me  his  name  :  but  he  said  unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son  ;  and 
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now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nnil  eiit  not  any  uncleun  thing  :  for  the  child  shall  be  a 

8  Nazarite  unto  God  from  tlie  womb  to  tlio  diiy  of  liin  dtiilli.     Tlien  Manoah  entreated  the  Lobd, 
and  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  theo,  let  the  man  of  (lod  whom  thou  didst  send  come  again  unto  ns, 

9  and  teach  ns  what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born.     And  God  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Manoah  ;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again  unto  the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field  : 

10  but  Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with  her.  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  told 
her  husband,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me 

11  the  o(/ier  day.     And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the  man,   and  said 
I'i  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  wiuiian  ?     And  he  said,  I  am.     And  Manoah 

said,  Now  when  thy  words  come  to  jias.s,  what  shall  be  the  ordering  of  the  child,  and  how  shall 

13  wo  do  unto  him  '!     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto   Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the 

14  woman  let  her  beware.  She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let 
her  drink  wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  anj-  unclean  thing,  all  that  I  commanded   her  let  her 

15  observe.     And   Manoah   said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I   pray  thee,  let  us  detain  thee,  that 

16  we  may  make  ready  a  kid  for  thee.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  .said  unto  Manoah,  Though 
thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread  :  and  if  thou  wilt  make  ready  a  burnt  offering, 
thou  must  offer  it  unto  the  Lord.     For  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lobd. 

17  And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  AVhat  is  thy  name,  that  when  thy  words  come 

18  to  pass  we  may  do  thee  honor?     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherefore  askest 

19  thoti  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  wonderful  ?  So  Manoah  look  the  kid  with  the  mual  offering, 
ai-.d  offered  it  upon  the  rock  unto  the  Lokd  ;  and  tlie  amjel  did  wondrously,  and  Manoah  and 

20  his  wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the 
altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar  :  and  Manoah  and  his  wife 

21  looked  on  ;  and  they  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground.     But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  no  more 

22  appear  to  Manoah  or  to  his  wife.     Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord.     And 

23  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God.  But  his  wife  said 
unto  him.  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt  offering  and 
a  meal  offering  at  our  hand,  neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor  would  at  this 

24  time  have  told  such  things  as   these.     And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and   called  his  name  Sam- 

25  son  :  and  the  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  in  Mahaneh-dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 

14  :  1-20  ;  15  :  1-8.   Events    connected  with  Iiis  mnrrimje  at   Tivinatlt  icilli  u  Pkiliistine  woman. 
The  Riddle  at  the  Feast,  and  its  consequences.     Faithlessness  punished. 


Here  at  13  begins  the  second  of  the  two  his- 
tories (Jephlhah  and  Samson)  to  which  the  sec- 
tion (ch.  10  :  C-18)  is  the  common  introduction. 

A.  R.  F. In  10  :  G,  7,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord 

was  angry  with  his  people,  "  and  sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  Amnion."  Of  these  two 
servitudes,  the  last,  with  the  deliverance  from  it 
by  Jephthah,  is  treated  first.  This  occupies  the 
two  preceding  chapters.  The  historian  now  re- 
turns and  takes  up  the  history  of  the  other  op- 
pression, and  brings  it  down  to  the  death  of 

Samson.   Bush. The  Ammonites  vexed  them 

on  the  east,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  west  : 
t!iUR,  by  the  invasion  of  their  enemies  on  both 
sides,  their  puni.shnicnt  increased  with  their 
idolatry.  The  two  oppressions  happened  at  the 
same  time  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  Scripture 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  war  with  the  .Am- 
monites, managed  by  Jephthah,  then  of  that 
with  the  Philistines.     Bp.  Patrick. 

i:t  :  I.  Therliildren  of  litrnol  iishIii 
did  tliut  uiiioli  wus  evil  In  the  »i&lit 


of  llie  I.,ord.  Their  peculiar  sin  was  a  direct 
and  emphatic  contradiction  of  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  were  severed  from  the  nations 
round  them.  Abraham  had  been  called,  Lsaac 
blessed,  Jacob  guarded,  Israel  multiplied,  that 
there  might  be  one  man,  one  family,  one  tribe, 
one  people— to  bear  witness  amid  the  ever-mul- 
tiplying polytheism  to  the  indivisible  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  For  the  bearing  of  this  witness 
it  was  above  all  things  needful,  not  only  that 
they  should  worship  Jehovah,  but  that  they 
should  worship  none  other  with  Him.  This 
was  the  sin  of  polytheism  :  it  forever  multiplied 
its  altars.  From  the  deep  of  his  own  inner  self- 
consciousness,  from  the  play  of  his  own  iningina- 
lion,  from  the  shadows  cast  by  outward  things 
iipon  bis  spirit,  fallen  man  developed  his  gods, 
until,  not  only  every  high  hill  and  every  daik 
forest,  but  every  desire  of  his  heart  and  every 
appetite  of  his  senses  was  embodied  in  some 
deity,  who  repeated  in  gigantic  proportions  the 
sins  which  were  his  own  defilement.  Against 
this  vast  system  of  abominable  idolatry,  Abra- 
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ham's  solitary  wanderings  anil  liis  altars  to  Je- 
hovalj,  Jacob's  sufl'eiings  and  visions,  Joseph's 
captivity  and  advancement,  the  forty  years  of 
Muses  amid  the  mountain-chain  of  Jlidian,  tho 
thunders  of  Sinai,  the  sword  of  Joshua,  had  all 
borne  alike  their  various  witness.  To  maintain 
this  witness  and  to  hand  it  on,  Israel  had  been 
planted  in  the  goodly  land  which,  to  make  room 
for  them,  had  vomited  forth  its  old  inhabitants. 
The  adoption,  therefore,  hy  them  of  the  Baalim 
and  the  Ashtaroth  into  their  system  of  worship, 
was  a  breach  of  their  God  given  character — a 
yielding  up  of  thoii  title  deed  to  the  land  of 
their  inheritance.  Every  mountain  and  valley, 
every  rock  and  river  lifted  np  to  heaven  their 
voices  against  this  new  pollution,  and  cried  to 
Jehovah  tor  deliverance  from  it.  The  cry  was 
answered  by  the  avenging  bands  of  the  Am- 
monite from  his  sloping  hill-side,  of  the  Amorite 
from  his  mountain  fortress,  and  of  the  Philistine 
from  his  sea-girt  jilain.  As  the  hands  of  Israel 
dropped  Jehovah's  lianner  their  strength  depart- 
ed from  them,  and  they  became  weak  before 
their  enemies.      WHberforce. 

"  They  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  Jeho- 
vah ;"  and  as  cause  and  effect  are  inseparable, 
Jehovah  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies.  But,  as  they  were  His  chosen  people, 
the  punishment  was  not  destructive  but  correc- 
tive. Now,  correction  betokens  love.  It  is  a 
proof  of  a  father's  deep  interest  in  his  child. 
So  our  heavenly  Father  speaks  to  His  family  : 
"  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all 
your  iniquities"  (.\mos  3  :  2).  Israel  was  worse 
than  all  others,  in  proportion  as  Israel  ought  to 
have  been  better  :  ' '  Judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  God."  And  as  the  continual  repeti. 
tion  of  their  apostasy  aggravated  their  guilt,  the 
oppression  by  their  Philistine  enemy  was 
suffered  to  last  for  double  the  time  (forty  years) 
that  the  longest  of  their  past  oppressions  had 
continued.     A.  E.  F. 

3.  The  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  un- 
created angel,  the  Angel-.Iehovah,  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  narrative,  and  who 
appeared  to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  to  Gideon,  and 
others.  Evidence  of  this  will  disclose  itself  as 
we  proceed.     Bash. 

Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
perpetual  Xazarites.  Abstinence  from  strong 
drink,  and  from  anything  made  of  the  grape  ; 
letting  the  locks  of  the  head  grow  unchecked  by 
the  razor  ;  and  keeping  quite  clear  of  any  pol- 
lution from  a  dead  body,  even  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  nearest  relations,  were  the  chief 
articles  of  a Nazarite's  vow.     He  shall  begin 


to  save.  This  is  an  exact  description  of  what 
Samson  Cid.  He  did  not  "  deliver  Israel  "  a.s 
the  other  judges  did  ;  but  he  began  to  shake  the 
Philistine  power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  his  worthier 
successor  Samuel.  A.  C  H. He  never  en- 
tirely broke  their  yoke,  but  left  much  of  this 
work  unfinished.  No  complete  deliverance  was 
effected  short  of  the  ago  of  David.  Remarkably 
he  achieved  all  he  did  by  the  power  of  his  single 
arm.  It  was  done  by  courage  and  muscular 
force.  Unlike  the  .Judges  before  him,  he  plan- 
ned no  stratagem  ;  created  no  panic  among  his 
foes  ;  never  set  them  upon  nmtnal  slaughter  : 
never  rallied  the  warriors  of  Israel's  tribes  to  his 
standard,  and  apparently  never  had  their  help 
at  all.     H.  C. 

5.  The  language  of  Christ  to  Manoah's  wife 
was  all  concerning  "  a  deliverance,"  which  was 
to  coma  through  her.  In  whatever  garb  Christ 
may  visit  lis,  it  is  still  an  advent  ;  and  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  that  advent  is  to  strike  off  a  chain,  to 
give  liberty,  essential,  true,  eternal  liberty,  "  de- 
liverance to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound."      Vamjhan. 

S.  See  the  strength  of  Manoah's  faith.  He 
saw  not  the  messenger,  he  heard  not  the  errand, 
he  examined  not  the  circumstances  ;  yet  now 
he  takes  thought,  not  whether  he  shall  have  a 
son,  but  how  he  shall  order  the  son  which  he 
must  have  ;  and  sues  to  God,  not  for  the  .son 
which  as  yet  he  had  not,  but  for  the  direction  of 
governing  him  when  he  should  be.  Zachariah 
had  the  same  message  ;  and  craving  a  sign,  lost 
that  voice  wherewith  he  craved  it  :  Manoah 
seeks  no  sign  for  the  promise,  but  counsel  for 
himself.  True  faith  takes  all  for  granted,  yea 
for  performed,  which  is  once  promised.  Bp.  II. 
9.  And  Ciod  hearkened— and  the 
ansrel  orOod  eanie  again.  The  phrase- 
ology here  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  sacred 
writer  does  not  say,  "And  God  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  Manoah,  and  sent  his  angel,"  but, 
"God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah  and 
the  angel  of  God  came  again,"  impl^'ing  that  it 
was  the  God  who  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his 
!  servant  that  came  in  the  jierson  of  his  Son. 

1'2.  The  Heb.  may  properly  be  rendered,  "  and 
I  now  thy  words  shall  come  to  jiass,"  intimating 
I  his  implicit  confidence  in  thepromise.  "  Lord, 
I  I  lay  hold  upon  what  thou  hast  said,  and  depend 
;  upon  it  with  the  most  unwavering  assurance." 

]  Bush. Every  parent's   prayer  should  be  that 

I  of  Manoah,    "  0   my  Lord,    tench    us  what   we 

1  shall  do  to  the  child  ?     How  shall  we  order  him  '? 

i  how  shall  we  do  unto  him  ?"     How  shall  we  so 

train  him  as  to  be  a  spiritual  Nazarite  and  liv- 
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ing  sftcrifice  unto  Goil  ?     Miinoiih  prayed  fordi-  | 
rection   in   rearing  the  child,    eveu   before   his 
l>irth.     So   pruyer  should  precedo  the  entrance  I 
of  a   believer's   child    into    the  world.     Grace 
should  forestall  Satan's  working,  which  begins 
from  the  time  of  actual  birth.     A.  R,  F.  i 

10.  This  was  fhe  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  or 
the  Lord  Jehovah  Himself.  And  yet,  when 
Manoah  projioses  to  provide  a  kid  for  Him,  He 
tells  him  that  if  it  be  as  an  o/ftri)!;/ ho  must  offer 

it  unto  the  Lord.     T.  C. He  does  not  forbid 

him  to  present  a  burnt-offering,  but  he  would 
have  him  assured  as  to  the  true  character  of  (he 
object  of  his  worshii).  In  saying,  "If  thou  wilt 
offer  a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto 
the  Lord,"  he  does  not  deny  that  he  was  him- 
self .lehovah,  or  intimate  that  he  would  decline 
the  honor  which  Manoah  intended,  any  more 
than  our  Saviour  would  intimate  that  he  was 
not  good,  when,  being  addressed  by  the  title 
"  Good  Master,"  he  replied,  "  there  is  none  good 
but  God."  In  both  cases  his  answer  has  refer- 
ence to  theU(iM  in  wlikh  IlieyreijardeJ  Ilini.  Here 
be  merely  intended  to  say,  that  though  Manoah 
might  offer  him  a  common  meal  as  a  man,  yet 
it  would  not  do  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice  without 
full  eviilence  that  he  was  indeed  Divine.  This 
evidence  was  not  yet  gained,  for  it  is  immedi- 
ately added,  "  For  Mannah  knew  not  (had  not  a 
clear  conviction)  that  he  was  tlie  angel  of  the 
Lord  "—i.e.,  the  Angel  Jehovah  ;  but  he  was 
soon  to  be  assured  that  be  was.  The  whole  ad 
dress  of  the  angel  apjiears  to  l)e  framed  with 
reference  to  the  manifestation  which  he  was  just 
about  to  make. 

1§.  It  is  woiiderfiil.  Is.  9  :  G,  "His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderfnl"  In  apparently 
declining  therefore  to  reveal  his  name  he  docs 
in  fact  make  known  one  of  his  most  august  and 
glorious  titles,  one  which  went  far  toward  con- 
veying an  idea  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  his 
nature,  and  one  which  was  therefore  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  drift  of  Manoah's  question. 
By  assuming  a  title  which  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  promised  Messiah,  he  identifies  him- 
self with  that  Divine  personage,  and  conse- 
quently puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  who  it  is  that  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  Angel  "  or  "  Ang»l  of  the 
Lord,"  BO  frequently  occurring  in  the  Old  Tes 
lament  Scriptures  in  connection  with  miracu- 
lous appearances  and  revelations.  It  is  plain 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  .\ngel-Jehovah,  so 
emphatically  allu.led  (o  Ex.  2:1  :  20,  21. 

10.  Manoah  look  a  kid— and  oflVr- 
t*d  it.  He  had  by  this  time  Ijecome  so  far  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  real  character  of  his  guest,  that 
he   offers  the  kid  aa  a  holocaust  accompanied 


with  the  usual  meal-offering  which  the  law  pre- 

scllbed.      Hush. 

Till-  angel  did  wondroii«>ly.  Wrought 
a  great  miracle,  according  to  the  name  which  ho 
had  just  given  himself  ;  for  he  caused  tire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  provisions,  as  an  accept- 
able offering  to  God,  and  then  ascended  up  him- 
self in  the  flame   and  vanished    out  of  sight. 

I'yle. This  was  a  significant  sign  that  he  wag 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  himself,  who  formerly  had 
appeared  to  Gideon  and  set  fire  to  his  sacrifice 
ui)on  the  rock,  and  now  vanished  in  the  flame 
by  a  fuller  manifestation  of  his  divinity.  His 
name,  Wonderftd,  is  repeated  among  the  mag- 
nificent titles  applied  in  prophecy  to  the  great 
Deliverer  of  the  faithful  by  Lsaiah.  And  from 
the  fear  of  death  expressed  on  seeing  him  by 
Manoah,  and  intimated  by  Gideon  before,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  the  same  God  who  told  Moses, 
"  There  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live,"  or,  the 

Son  of  God.     Ilule.s. Gideon's  angel  vanished 

at  his  sacrifice,  but  this  in  the  sacrifice  ;  that 
Manoah  might  at  once  see  both  the  confirmation 
of  his  promise  and  the  acceptation  of  his  obedi- 
ence. Manoah  believed  before  and  craved  no 
sign  to  assure  him  ;  God  voluntarily  confirms 
it  to  him  above  his  desire  :  "  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given  ;"  where  (here  are  l)eginnings  of 
fiiith  the  mercy  of  God  will  add  perfection. 
Bp.  IL 

God's  acceptance  of  the  offering  intimates  to 
what  wo  owe  the  acceptance  of  all  our  offerings, 
even  to  the  mediation  of  the  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant, who  puts  much  incense  to  the  prayers  of 
saints,  and  so  offers  them  before  the  throne  (Rev. 
8  :  3).  Prayer  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  God. 
But  it  is  Christ  in  the  heart  by  faith  that  makes 
it  an  offering  of  a  sweet-smelling  savor  :  without 
him  our  services  arc  offensive  smoke,  but  in  him, 
acceptable  flame.     H. 

m,  '2'-t.  The  weaker  vessel  becomes  the 
stronger  ;  the  logic  of  faith  forms  the  true  infer- 
ence. As  Manoah  here  showed  great  fear  ;  so 
his  wife,  great  faith.  The  wife's  trustfulness  in 
God  made  her  a  juster  reasoner  than  her  hus- 
band.    A.  R.  F. Tho  reason  was  good,  "If 

the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us  he  woiild  not 
have  received  a  burnt-offering  from  us."  God 
will  not  accept  gifts  where  lie  intends  punish- 
ment and  professes  hatred.  "Tho  sacrifice  of 
the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  If 
we  can  find  assurance  of  God's  acceptation  of 
our  sacrifices,  we  may  be  sure  be  loves  our  per- 
sons. "  If  I  incline  to  wickedness  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me  ;  but  the  Lord  hath 
heard  me."     lip.  II. 

24.  .\fter  Moses,  the  only  eminent  persons  of 
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the  Olil  Testament  whom  we  are  permitted  to 
know  from  their  birtli,  are  Samson,  Samuel,  anil 
fjoloiuon.  0£  the  three  the  early  life  of  Samuel 
is  the  best  kuowu.  Of  that  of  Samson  we  only 
know — anil  it  is  much  to  know— that ''  thechilil 
grew,  anil  the  LorJ  blessed  him."  By  this,  hav- 
ing his  destination  in  view,  we  may  understand 
that  the  Lord  gave  evident  proofs  that  the  child 
was  under  his  peculiar  protection  ;  and,  by  the 
gifts  he  bestowed,  gave  sign  that  he  was  prepar- 
in;^  him  for  something  great  and  extraordinary. 
Ki'. 

The  small  results  ensuing  \ipon  Samson's  ex- 
ploits ilisappoint  the  expectations  which  would 
naturally  be  entertained  of  one  whose  birth  waa 
so  specially  announced  and  ordered  by  God. 
His  actions  themselves,  moreover,  have  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  self-willed,  fool-hardy,  and  ven- 
turesome feats  of  mere  strength,  and  these  in 
connection  with  discreditable  alliances  with 
heathen  women.  But  his  very  failure  to  ac- 
complish Israel's  deliverance,  through  his  un- 
faithfalness  to  his  Nazarite  vow,  in  contrast  to 
his  extraordinary  prowess  when  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  qualified  him  the  better  to  be  on 
embodied  reproof  to  Ike  IsraeUte<,  irliose  rnUinrj  icns 
to  be  n  tutlion  of  priests,  though  through  apostasy 
they  lost  their  power  against  the  enemy.  Sam- 
son was,  ill  Ids  own  person,  a  lesson  to  teach  Israel 
that  her  strength  lay  in  separation  from  idols  and 
complete  consecration  to  Jehovah.  On  the  other 
hand,  Samson,  as  a  Nazarite,  vowed  to  Jehovah, 
was  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  so,  by  his  lieroic  strength,  which 
was  derived  from  faith  in  God  and  the  Divine 
gift  entrusted  to  him,  he  was  fitted  to  in.striict 
the  slumbering  nation  how  to  awake  and  put  on 
strength  ;  he  exhibited  in  his  own  person  the 
might  to  which  the  people  of  God  might  attain, 
if  only  they  would  be  faithful  and  whole-heart- 
ed toward  their  God.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  his  typi- 
cal ns-ped  toward  Israel  that  we  find  the  key  to 
the  charncter  and  history  of  Samson,  the  last  of 
the  judges  so  extraordinarily  called  by  God,  and 
the  one  in  whom  the  power  of  Jehovah,  exhib- 
ited so  marvellously,  found  its  culmination. 
A.  R.  F. 

25.  Tlir  Spirit  of  the  Lord  begiin 
(o  move  llilll.  The  communication  of  this 
Spirit  under  the  Old  Testament  was  generally 
made  in  the  form  of  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural influence  upon  the  human  spirit.  The 
expression  used  to  denote  this  is  iisually  '■  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  came  upon  him." 
The  recipients  and  bearers  of  this  Spirit  were 
thereby  endowed  with  the  power  to  perform 
miraculous  deeds,  ability  to  prophesy,  also  with 


power  to  work  miracles  or  to  accomplish  deeds 
which  surpassed   the   courage  and   strength   of 

the  natural  man.     Keil. Inspiration  brought 

to  Samson  neither  the  grace  of  purity  nor  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  it  gave  him  the  special 
gifts  which  he  needed  for  his  special  work.  He 
would  have  been  a  nobler  man  if  he  had  sought 
the  Spirit  of  God  also  to  help  him  in  more  aph- 
itual  ways.  The  receipt  of  spiritual  gifts  de- 
pends on  the  condition  of  our  spirit.  Samson 
was  only  rightly  disposed  to  receive  the  Spirit 
at  intervals.     W.  F.  A. 

The  one  lesson  which  stands  out  above  the 
others  and  runs  through  the  whole  chapter  is 
that  of  the  conjugal  relation  of  man  and  wife, 
which  is  set  forth  with  inimitable  simplicity 
and  force.  The  holiness  and  happiness,  the 
peace  and  union  of  countless  homes,  is  due  to 
the  marriage  law  of  the  Gospel  of  Chri.st.  But 
then  this  law  must  be  kept  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter.  The  conduct  of  Manoah's  wife 
after  her  first  interview  with  the  angel  is  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  this  spirit  in  the 
wife  :  "Then  the  woman  came  and  told  her  hus- 
band." She  had  no  secrets  for  the  "  man  of 
God  "which  were  to  be  hidden  from  her  hus- 
band, nor  had  the  angel  any  counsel  to  give 
which  her  husband  was  not  to  know  of.  It  was 
on  the  second  time  of  his  appearing  as  on  the 
first  :  ' '  she  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  showed 
her  husband,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  the 
man  hath  appeared  unto  me."  It  is  a  very 
forcible  lesson  to  the  effect  that  no  pretence  of 
spiritual  authority  can  justify  interference  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 
The  function  of  a  confessor  and  spiritual  direc- 
tor is  incomjiatible  with  the  Christian  law  of 
marriage,  as  it  is  with  the  "  first  commandment 
with  promise,"  when  it  stands  between  children 
and  their  parents.  Nor  is  Manoah's  trust  in  his 
wife  less  conspicuous  than  her  trust  in  him. 
Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  ns  to  the  truth  of  her 
statement  crossed  his  mind,  not  a  shade  of  jeal- 
ousy that  the  message  came  to  her  rather  than 
to  him.  In  the  desire  for  further  information 
his  wisdom  suggested  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  send  again  the  man  of  God  :  but  the. 
language  of  his  praj'er  was  VjeautituUy  expres- 
sive of  the  union  that  was  betwixt  them  two. 
"  Let  the  man  of  God  come  again  unto  us,  and 
teach  «.s  what  wo  shall  do  unto  the  child."  And 
when  the  second  time  the  angel  appeared  to  the 
woman  alone,  he  took  it  as  the  answer  to  his 
prayer.  As  she  came  quickly  to  him,  so  he 
quickly  followed  her.  With  manly  courage  ho 
asked  the  questions  which  her  feminine  mod- 
esty had  not  dared  to  put,  and  appeared  at  once 
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in  liis  proper  plnce,  ordering  ami  directing 
what  Hiis  lo  lio  clone  with  rcgiiiil  to  the  rites  of 
liospiliility  nnil  i)iety  ;  and  yet  when  his  own 
fears  were  excittd  by  hiiving  seen  tlie  iingel  of 
God,  he  sought  counsel  from  his  wife,  and  read- 
ily acijuieseeil  in  her  i>ious  trast  in  the  mercy 
find  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  And  exactly 
the  same  perfect  nnion  between  them  appears 
many  years  afterward,  when  Samson  was  grown 
np  (ch.  1-t  ;  2-5),  so  that  the  whole  passage  is  a 
beautiful  idyl  of  conjugal  love  and  concord. 
They  both  fulfil  their  proper  parts  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity  and  propriety  ;  they  both  con- 
tribute to  the  common  stock  of  wedded  happi- 
ness what  each  had  to  contribute  ;  neither  of 
them  had  one  word  of  reproach  or  bitterness  to 
the  other  ;  neither  of  them  attempted  to  usurp 
the  other's  place,  or  shrunk  from  occupying 
their  own.  And  they  have  left  for  our  study 
and  imitation  as  beautiful  an  example  of  the 
mutual  help  and  harmony  of  married  life  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture. 
A.  C.  H. 

I-I  :  1.  Zorah,  the  town  of  Samscn's  birth, 
was  perched  on  one  of  the  chief  summits  of  this 
region,  overlooking  the  plain.  Only  three  miles 
to  the  southwest  was  Timmith,  where  he  found 
his  Philistine  wife.  Only  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  the  same  general  direction,  was,  as  seems 
most  probable,  the  city  of  Gath  ;  and  no  doubt 
his  lawless  sports  at  Timnath  were  speedily  the 
talk  in  this  princely  city.  The  terror  of  his 
name,  indeed,  seems  soon  to  have  secured  him 
the  freedom  of  the  country  ;  for  we  find  him 
once  at  Askelon,  on  the  sea-coast,  far  from  home, 
and  then  still  farther  south,  at  the  royal  city  of 
Gaza.  N.  C.  B. Standing  at  ZoroA,  and  look- 
ing across  the  valley  further  westward  to  the  op- 
posite crest,  we  can  see  the  ruin  of  Tibnah,  the 
ancient  Timnath.  It  is  not  in  the  plain,  but  740 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  Samson,  in  going  to  it 
from  Zjrah,  -would  have  to  descend  700  feet  into 
the  valley  and  then  reascend  3.j0  feet.  Vine- 
yards and  olives  still  line  the  sides  of  the  hill 
(verse  .')),  and  corn  waves  in  the  valley  as  when 
Samson  turned  the  jackals  loose  with  the  fire- 
brands, and  the  Phdistines  came  np  to  Timnath 
and  burned  Samson's  wife  and  her  father  with 
fire.  Timnath  was  nn  important  place  in  later 
Jewish  history,  and  the  fourth  of  the  military 
cities  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    It  is  now  desolate.      Trislrmn. 

3.  I  wish  Manoah  could  speak  so  loud  that  all 
our  Israelites  might  hear  him  :   "  Is  there  never  i 
a  woman  among  the  daughters  of  thj-  brethren, 
or  among   all  God's  people,  that  thou  poest  to  j 
take  a  wife  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  ?"  j 


If  religion  be  any  other  than  a  cypher,  how  dare 
we  not  regard  it  in  our  most  imjjortant  choice? 
Is  she  ft  fair  I'hilistine  ?  Why  is  not  this  de- 
formity of  the  soul  more  powerful  to  dissuade 
us  than  the  beauty  of  the  face  or  of  metal  to  al- 
lure us?     Bp.  II. 

'1.  But  iii!«  ratlicr  niid  l%\s  iiioilier 
knew  nut  lliut  it  \vu>i  of  the  I..itrd 
lliut  lie  [Sams(m]  won;;!!!  sin  <<>eea!>ion 
u^uin!<t  the  PhiliKliiiei^.  Samson,  in  the 
old  Ueshy  nature,  was  seeking  his  own  self, 
gratification  :  but  the  higher  impulses  in  him 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  concert  with  the 
Providence  of  God,  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity of  quarrelling  with,  and  so  delivering  Israel 
from  the  Philistines.  'Whatever  may  have  been 
Samson's  carnal  purpose,  in  effect  he  sought  an 
occasion  against  the  oppressors.     A.  R.  F. 

The  special  design  of  God  in  raising  up  Sam- 
son as  a  deliverer  seems  to  have  been  to  baffle  the 
power  of  the  tihole  Phili.stinc  tialion  liy  the  prowess 
of  a  .single  individual.  In  order  that  the  contest 
might  be  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  entire  opposition  of  the  Philistines 
sliould  be  concentrated,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
the  person  of  Sinnsiin,  so  as  to  illustrate  most  sig- 
nally the  power  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies.  But  how  could  this  result  be  brought 
about  except  by  means  of  some  private  quarrel 
between  Samson  and  the  enemy  with  which  he 
was  to  contend?  For  at  that  lime  the 
Philiiiitines  had  dominion  over  Is- 
rael. Added  in  order  to  intimate  the  ijeneral 
moving  cau^c  which  prompted  Samson  to  exert 
himself  in  behalf  of  his  people.  They  were 
suffering  under  the  desjiotic  and  tyrannical 
sway  of  their  oppressors.  It  was  in  this  fact 
that  a  justification  was  to  be  sought  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.     Bush. 

8.  Samson  in  slaying  the  lion,  and  the  bees 
in  swarming  in  its  carcase,  did  things  which 
were  links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  God 
foresaw,  or  fore-ordained,  as  he  did  also  the 
effects  of  Samson's  maiTinge  with  the  Philistine. 
But  just  as  the  bees  only  followed  their  instinct 
in  building  their  hive,  so  Samson,  in  fixing  his 
affections  on  the  Timnathite,  and  in  attacking 
the  lion,  and  in  eating  the  honey,  and  in  pro- 
pounding the  riddle,  and  in  avenging  himself 
for  his  wife's  treachery,  was  merely  following 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  and  the  leading 
of  his  own  will,  though  in  so  doing  he  was  bring- 
ing about  God's  purpose  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  The  most  trivial  events  may  be  neces- 
sary links  in  the  great  chain  ;  and  while  men 
are  blindly  following  their  own  inclinations, 
with  little  thought  and  no  knowledge  of  what 
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will  come  of  them,  God  is  making  use  of  them 
with  unerring  wisdom  to  work  out  his  own 
eternal  purposes  for  the  good  of  his  people  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  own  great  name.     A.  C.  II, 

12.  The  circumstances  of  the  wedding-feast 
in  Timnath  are  in  keeping  with  such  occasions 
at  the  present  day.  Even  the  weddings  of  or- 
dinary people  are  celebrated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings, which  are  kept  up  several  days.  The 
games  and  sports,  also,  by  which  the  compan- 
ions of  the  bridegroom  pass  away  the  time,  are 
not  unlike  those  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Judges,  and  such  occasions  frequent- 
ly end  in  quarrels,  and  even  bloodshed.  Thomp- 
son. 

17.  Whom  the  lion  could  not  conquer,  the 
tears  of  a  woman  hare  conquered.  Adam  the 
perfectest  man,  Samson  the  strongest  man, 
Solomon  the  wisest  man,  were  betrayed  w^ith  the 
flattery  of  their  helpers.  As  there  is  no  comfort 
comparable  to  a  faithful  yoke-fellow,  so  woe  be 
to  him  who  is  matched  with  a  Pliilistine.     Bp.  11. 

Samson  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  He  was  in  covenant 
with  him  by  circumcision.  His  religious  duty 
was  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart, 
and  to  serve  him  alone.  His  w'ife  did  not  believe 
in  the  Lord,  but  was  a  worshipper  of  Dagon. 
There  could  therefore  be  no  union  for  them  in 
that  great  bond  of  union  which  is  the  living 
God.  They  had  nothing  in  common  to  cement 
their  hearts  and  interests  together,  and  to  bind 
their  life  into  one  He  was  pleased  with  her 
beauty,  and  she  was  gratified  by  his  admiration. 
That  was  all.  And  how  long  would  that  last  ? 
What  strong  temptation,  what  powerful  motive 
of  action,  what  great  provocation,  would  those 
influences  be  able  to  withstand  ?  What  jirom- 
ise  did  they  give  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  har- 
mony of  conduct  amid  the  intricacies  of  conflict- 
ing duties?  One  week  in  their  case  was  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
A  betrayed  husband,  a  deserted  wife,  discord, 


strife,  bloodshed,  were  the  fruit  of  seven  days 
of  this  ill-assorted  union.  The  wife  married  to 
another  husband  is  cut  off  by  murderous  hands 
in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  The  hus- 
band married  to  another  wife  is  again  betrayed 
and  given  up  to  his  enemies  to  be  mocked,  and 
blinded,  and  to  die.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
taught  by  the  ill-starred  marriage  of  Samson 
with  the  Timnathite,  as  forcibly  as  by  the  blessed 
union  of  his  father  and  mother,  what  to  seek  and 
what  to  avoid  in  choosing  a  partner  for  life. 
The  union  of  two  souls  in  the  love  of  God  and 
in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  the  union 
of  two  minds  in  all  rational  and  sober  pursuits, 
whether  intellectual,  political,  or  social  ;  the 
identity  of  interests  ;  the  community  of  purpose 
to  make  the  most  of  what  God  has  given  to  each 
for  the  common  stock  of  happiness  ;  the  care  of 
each  for  the  other  as  the  first  human  duty,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  each  to  the  other  in  the  whole 
series  of  actions,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest 
—  this  is  the  ideal  of  Christian  wedlock  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  failures  of  the  one  as  well  as 
by  the  virtues  of  the  other.     A.  C.  II. 

15  : 6.  Burnt  Iicr  niitl  licr  fatliei* 
Willi  fire.  A  most  inhuman  and  barbarous 
act  on  the  part  of  its  perpetrators,  yet  wonder- 
fully overruled  in  the  Providence  of  God  to 
chastise  the  guilty.  The  Philistines  had  threat- 
ened Samson's  wife  that  if  she  did  not  obtain 
and  disclose  her  husband's  secret,  they  would 
burn  her  and  her  father's  house  with  fire.  She, 
to  save  herself  and  oblige  her  countrymen,  be- 
trayed her  husband ;  and  now  by  so  doing 
brought  upon  herself  the  very  doom  which  she 

so  studiously  sought  to  avoid  !     Bitsh. How 

many,  to  shun  pain  and  danger,  have  yielded  to 
evil,  and  in  the  long  run  have  been  met  in  the 
teeth  with  that  mischief  which  they  had  hoped 
to  have  left  behind  them  !  How  many,  in  a  de- 
sire to  eschew  the  shame  of  men,  have  fallen  into 
the  confusion  of  God  !  Both  good  and  evil  are 
sure  paymasters  at  the  last.     Bp,  H. 
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Section  231. 

SAMSON  SIAVS  A  THOUSAND  PHILISTINES  AT  LEHI.  HIS  ESCAPE  FROM  GAZA. 
SAMSON  WITH  DELILAH.  CAPTURE  AND  IMPRISONMENT  ;  REPENTANCE  AND 
FINAL   VICTORY.      DE.\TH,  BURIAL,  AND   CHARACTER. 


JuDOES  15  :  9-20  ;   Ifi  :  1-31. 


The  minda  of  mnny  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Bible  are  innre  or  less  confused  over  the  Israel- 
itisli  liislory,  as  broken  in  wyinn  and  mixed  np 
with  Philistine  interventions  and  wars.  A  little 
Bj'stematic  attention  to  the  history,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  geography,  ■wonld  not  only  remove 
this  confusion,  but  .t  tho  same  time  throw  a 
new  charm  around  some  of  the  most  romantic 
and  some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Philistine  territory  is  the 
southern  poition  of  the  great  maritime  plain  of 
Palestine  -the  portion  extending  from  the  desert 
on  the  south  northward  to  tho  neighborhood  of 
Jaffa.  Lying  thus  on  the  sea,  and  moreover 
affording  the  great  highway  of  communication 
I)et\veen  Asia  and  Africa,  it  was  tho  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  first  and  best  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who  therefore  gave  the  name  Palestina,  or  land 
of  the  Philistines,  to  the  whole  country  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  In  thinking  of  Philistia, 
we  may  picture  vast  expanses  of  grain-fields 
stretching  from  the  sand-downs  of  tho  coast 
back  to  the  mountain  barrier  of  Judea.  "  The 
vineyards  and  the  olives,"  of  which  we  read, 
may  have  been  interspersed  amid  the  grain-fields 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  ;  yet  the 
eastern  border  of  the  country,  broken  by  spurs 
of  the  Judean  hills  and  abounding  in  ravines 
and  hill-slopes,  would  naturally  be  preferred 
for  these.  And  so,  when  Samson,  in  tho  time 
of  wheat-harvest,  came  down  from  his  home  in 
the  rockj'  fastnesses  of  Dan  among  the  neigh- 
boring Philistines,  and  incensed  against  thorn, 
caught  three  hundred  jackals  and  let  them  loose 
with  lighted  fire-brands  attached  to  them,  it  is 
precisely  natural  that  these,  bctnking  themselves 
to  the  hills,  should  kindle  a  conflagration  de- 
structive not  only  of  tho  standing  corn  and  the 
shocks  of  the  harvest,  but  also,  as  we  read,  of 
"tho  vineyards  and  tho  olives."  There  were 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  :  Gaza  on 
the  south,  Ekron  on  the  north,  and  Askelon, 
Ashdod,  and  Gath,  between.  Of  these,  Askelon 
alone  was  actually  on  the  seacoast.  The  rest, 
except  Gath,  were  near  the  coast.  The  Philis- 
tines appear  to  have  been  a  thickheaded,  plod- 
ding sort  of  people.     Evidently  David  presumed 


on  their  dulness  when  pursued  by  Saul  ho  fled 
to  Gath— the  very  city  of  (toliath,  tbeir  cham- 
pion whom  he  had  slain,  and  deceived  them  by 
a  very  shallow  device.  Samson,  too,  with  grim 
and  grotesque  humor,  made  perpetual  game  of 
them.  Yet,  dull  of  intellect  as  they  may  have 
been,  they  were  not  destitute  of  a  spirit  of  en- 
terpiise  and  of  a  purpose  wonderfully  steady 
and  oVwtinate.     N.  C.  B. 

11-03.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  .ludah,  in 
whose  tribe  Samson  afterv.ard  found  a  retreat 
in  a  cleft  or  cavern  of  some  unknown  rock  then 
called  Etani,  actually  delivered  him  up  bound 
at  the  demand  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  the  anx- 
iety they  feel  and  express  lest  these  proud 
heathen  should  take  offence  at  their  harboring 
their  own  great  champion,  shows  how  complete- 
ly the   nation   had   lost   heart.     Kit. -Their 

spirits  were  broken  by  the  base  bondage  which 
their  iniquities  had  brought  upon  them,  and  in- 
stead of  bravely  setting  Samson  at  their  head  to 
fight  for  their  liberty,  they  meanly  resolve  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  him  to  his  enemies  !  In- 
stead of  honoring  him  for  his  courage,  they 
blame  him  for  his  rashness,  and  desire  bim 
peacrably  to  submit  to  their  bonds  !  ^wciir 
unto  iiic,  tliat  yc  ivill  not  Tall  upon 
nie  jourselvos.  Though  he  had  abundant 
occasion  to  expostulate  with  them  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  and  to  upbraid  them  with  their 
cowardice,  yet  he  generously  forbears  reiiroaches, 
and  merely  demands  assurance  that  he  should 
receive  no  harm  at  their  hands.  He  does  not 
make  this  stipulation  for  fear  of  them,  for  he 
could  as  easily  have  freed  himself  from  the 
hands  of  his  brethren  as  from  those  of  the  Phil- 
istines, but  ho  would  avoid  the  necessilij  of  act- 
ing toward  them  as  enemies.     Bush. 

Contrast  with  those  men  of  Judali  the  feelings 
and  the  conduct  of  Samson.  Conscious  of  Di- 
vine aid  and  of  having  unfailing  strength  in 
God,  his  courage  never  drooped  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Philistine  oiqiression.  Conscious 
of  his  own  high  calling  and  of  the  election  of 
Israel  to  be  the  people  of  God,  he  could  not 
brook  the  notion  of  being  ruled  over  by  the  un- 
circumcised,  nor  did  he  lose  tho  hope  of  some 
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great  cleliVerance.  And  even  the  feeling  that  he 
stood  alone  did  not  quench  his  Rpirit.  He  did 
not  lose  sight  of  hope,  because  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  God.     A.  C.  H. 

15.  A  most  vivid  and  stirring  description  ! 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  with  that  suddenness 
which  marks  his  extraordinary  movements, 
oaiiie  npon  Samson  and  mightily  strengthened 
him  in  his  outer  man.  The  strong  new  cords 
snapped  asunder  in  an  instant,  and  before  the 
Philistines  could  recover  from  their  terror  at 
seeing  their  great  enemy  free,  he  had  snatched 
up  the  heavy  jawbone  of  an  ass  recently  dead, 
and  with  it  smote  the  flying  Philistines  till  a 
thousand  of  them  had  fallen  under  his  blows. 
A.  C.  H. 

18.  Then  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  came 
to  him  to  teach  him  his  weakness  without  his 
God  the  sore  thirst  under  which  his  mighty 
strength  fainted.  He  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  a 
prayer  which  witnesses  in  its  every  word  to  his 
deep  sense  of  his  being  in  these  acts  no  mere 
pursuer  of  personal  vengeance,  but  in  very  deed 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the 
rescuing  of  his  people.  "  Thou  hast  given  this 
great  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  thy  servant, 
and  now  shall  I  die  for  thirst  and  fall  into  the 
hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?"  He  did  not  cry  in 
vain,  for  in  the  rock  at  Lehi  He  who  bringeth 
water  out  of  the  great  deeps  opened  its  fresh 
springs,  and  when  the  thirst-found  hero  had 
drunk  his  sjiirit  came  again  and  he  revived. 
Wilberforce. 

19.  The  statement  is  quite  clear  that  God 
clave  (he  hollow  place  which  is  m  Lehi,  and  that  a 
spring  of  water  came  out,  to  which  Samson  gave 
the  name  Ea-hakkoreh,  the  spring  of  him  that 
called  upon  God,  which  name  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  writer.     A.  C.  H. 

20.  Great  at  this  time  was  the  glory  of  Ma- 
noah's  son.  Terrified  by  the  utter  failure  of 
their  last  attempt,  the  Philistines  withdrew 
themselves  into  their  own  borders.  Samson 
judged  his  people,  and  though  the  heathen  yoke 
yet  dishonored  Judah,  it  was  little  more  than  an 
empty  token  of  subjection,  while  Samson  was 
at  hand  to  avenge  upon  their  trembling  hosts 
any  act  of  aggression  or  of  wrong.  For  twenty 
years  it  seems  that  this  long  pause  lasted  ;  and 
then  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  judges  falls  bo- 
fore  the-  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  ends  in 
shame  and  ruin,  his  life  of  bright  but  fitful 
splendor.  It  is  a  dark  and  miserable  historj", 
to  be  told  in  a  few  mournful  words,  to  be  stored 
np  by  all  for  closest  self-application  in  their 
heart  of  hearts.  The  mighty  man  "  who  had 
burst  the   fetters  of  his  foes  could   not  break 

16 


the  cords  of  his  own  lusts"  {Ambrose).  Wilber- 
force. 

16  :  1.  And  Sain§on  went  to  Oaza. 

It  may  have  been  many  years  after  his  victory 
at  Lehi,  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  twenty 
years'  judgeship.  Gaza,  now  Ghuzzeh,  one  of 
the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  once  a 
strong  place,  but  now  a  large  open  town.  It 
was  the  last  town  in  Southwest  Palestine  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  It  played  an 
important  part  in  history  in  all  ages.     A.  G.  H. 

In  Samson  wo  note  a  strange  blending  of  cour- 
age and  physical  strength  with  a  weakness  tow- 
ard women.  Was  it  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  lessons  enforced  by  such  an  example  that 
these  painful  facts  were  permitted  to  occur  and 
the  record  of  them  to  appear  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory ?  We  read  it  with  a  painfully  quickened 
sense  of  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  strongest 
men.  Moreover,  it  does  undoubtedly  throw 
light  upon  the  dangers  continually  incident  to 
the  close  social  contact  of  Israel  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  remaining  in  the  land.  Those  families 
of  ancient  Canaan  had  art,  culture,  beauty  ;  and 
when  these  qualities  were  found  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Israel,  associated  with  an  attrac- 
tive sensuous  idol-worship,  we  can  readily  seo 
how  subtle  and  perilous  the  temptation  became. 
H.  C. 

Is  it  a  puzzling  fact  that  Gideon,  and  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Samson  shouhl  not  be  more  free  from 
the  passions  and  temptations  incident  to  human 
beings,  incident  to  men  of  their  tribe  and  race 
and  of  their  peculiar  age,  incideit  to  special 
gifts  and  position,  than  all  those  whom  wo  have 
heard  of  before?  The  conscience  of  mankind 
has. answered  this  question.  It  has  said  very 
decidedly,  "  This  would  not  have  been  a  true 
book  and  therefore  certainly  not  a  Divine  book, 
if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Above  all,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  book  for  men.  We  should  have 
had  no  sympathy  with  it  ;  it  would  have  given 
us  no  warnings.  It  might  have  been  useful  for 
the  people  of  another  planet  ;  it  would  have 
jiroved  ifself  not  to  be  intended  for  ours,' 
M<iurice. 

The  history  of  Samson  here  closely  follows 
that  of  Israel.  As  Israel  claimed  for  self,  and 
would  have  used  for  self  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  ;  as  it  would  have  boasted  in  its  Nazarite- 
strength  and  trusted  in  it,  irrespective  of  its  real 
meaning  and  the  object  of  its  bestowal,  so  now 
S;imson.  He  goes  down  to  Gaza,  one  of  the 
fortified  strongholds  of  the  Philistines,  not  im- 
pelled by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  but  for  self- 
indulgence,  confident  and  boastful  in  what  he 
regards  as  his    own    strength.     Nor  does  that 
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strength  yet  fail  him,  at  least  ontwarilly.  For 
God  is  faithful  to  His  promise,  and  so  loDg  as 
Samson  has  not  cast  away  His  help,  it  shall  not 
fail  him.  liut  already  he  is  on  the  road  to  it, 
and  the  night  at  (Juza  must  speedily  bo  followed 
by  the  story  of  Delilah.     A.  ]",. 

3.  Took  llio  door!«  of  tlio  gate. 
Not  Ihe  great  gate  itself,  but  the  two  Bmallur 
doors  or  leaves,  constructed  within  the  large  gate, 
and  which  alone  were  opened  on  ordinary  occa- 
8ions.  The  posts,  bar,  etc.,  of  these  were  differ- 
ent from  the  more  solid  and  massy  fixtures  of 
the  great  gate.  It  was  indeed  an  instance  of 
Divine  forbearance  at  which  Samson  had  occa- 
sion to  wonder  that  his  supernatiiral  strength 
was  yet  continued  to  him,  notwithstanding  his 
aggravated  oSence.     Mush. 

Samson  and  Delilah. 
IG  :  4-20. 

5.  Enttec  him.  The  princes  of  the  Phil- 
istines knew  already  where  Samson's  iceakness 
lay,  though  not  his  strength,  and  therefore  they 
would  entice  his  harlot  with  gifts  to  entice  him. 

15.  As  a  hoodwinked  man  sees  some  glim- 
mering of  light  but  not  enough  to  guide  him,  so 
was  the  ease  with  Samson,  who  had  reason 
enough  left  to  make  trial  of  Delilah  by  a  crafty 
misinformation,  but  not  enough  upon  that  trial 
to  distrust  and  hate  her  :  he  had  not  resolution 
enough  to  deceive  her  thrice,  nor  wit  enough  to 
keep  himself  from  being  deceived  by  her. 
Thrice  had  he  seen  the  Philistines  in  his  cham- 
ber ready  to  surprise  him,  yet  will  he  needs  con- 
tinue a  slave  to  his  traitor.  Warning  not  taken 
is  a  certain  presage  of  destruction.     Up.  11. 

16.  His  soul  wa<4  vexed  iinio  tiealli. 
He  was  so  racked  by  two  contrary  passions 
struggling  within  him,  love  of  Delilah  and  re- 
gard for  his  own  life  and  strength,  that  he  be- 
came weary  of  life  and  careless  what  became  of 
him  :  God  now  forsook  him  because  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  sensual  pleasure  ;  and  his  love 
of  the  harlot  prevailed  over  his  care  of  himself. 
Bp.  Fiilrkk. 

17.  Told  lier  all  lii!«  heart.  Alas! 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Well  could  Samson 
now  adopt  the  language  of  Solomon  ;— "  I  find 
more  bitter  than  death  the  woman  whose  heart 
is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands  : 
■whoso  pleaseth  God  hhall  escape  from  her  ;  but 

the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her."    Bush. We 

wonder  that  a  man  could  possibly  be  so  .sottish, 
and  yet  we  ourselves  by  temptation  become  no 
less  insensate  :  sinful  pleasures,  like  a  common 
Delilah,  lodge  in  our  bosoms  ;  we  know  they 
aim  at  nothing  but  the  death  of  our  soul  ;  we 


will  yield  to  them  and  die.  Every  willing  sin- 
ner is  a  Samson  :  let  us  not  inveigh  against  his 
senselessness,  but  our  own.  Nothing  is  bo 
gross  and  unreasonable  to  a  well-disposed  mind, 
which  temptation  will  not  rei)resent  fit  ond 
plausible.  No  soul  can  out  of  his  own  strength 
secure  himself  from  that  sin  which  he  most  de- 
testeth.     lip.  11. 

ir  I  l>c  Nliaven,  then  my  fiircngih 
^viil  gn  Trom  me.  Nut  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  fact  hud  no  natural 
influence  upon  it.  His  strength  arose  from  his 
peculiar  relalinn  to  God  as  a  Nazarite,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  hair  unshaven  or  unshorn 
was  the  mark  or  .*iign  of  his  Nazariteshiji,  and  a 
pledye  on  the  part  of  God  of  the  continuance  of 
his  miraculous  physical  powers.  If  he  lost  this 
sign,  the  badge  of  his  consecration,  he  broke 
his  vow  and  consequently  forfeited  the  thing 
signified.  God  abandoned  him,  and  he  was 
thenceforward  no  more  in  this  respect  than  a 
common  man  ;  he  was  deprived  of  supernatural 
.strength.  Bush. As  one  writes:  "'The  su- 
perhuman strength  of  Samson  lay  not  in  his  un- 
cut hair,  but  in  this,  that  .lehovah  was  with 
him.  Cut  Jehovah  was  with  him  only  so  long 
as  ho  kept  his  Nazarite  vow."  Or,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  German  commentary:  ''God  allows 
his  strength  to  be  destroyed,  that  in  bitter  ex- 
perience he  might  learn,  how  without  God's 
presence  ho  was  nothing  at  all.  And  so  our 
falls  always  teach  us  best."     A.  E. 

19.  Contrast  the  scene  in  which  the  angel 
stands  before  his  awed  but  happy  parents,  mak- 
ing the  promise  of  his  birth  and  of  God's  deliv- 
erance by  him,  with  that  in  which  the  son  ot 
such  a  promise  liiy  with  his  Nazarite  head  in 
the  lap  of  that  Philistine  woman,  and  suffered 
his  unholy  possion  to  make  betrayal  of  Jeho- 
vah's trust!  No  wonder  that  when  his  locks 
were  left  upon  her  knees  "  the  Lord  was  depart- 
ed from  him."  No  wonder  tho  Philistines  were 
suffered  to  take  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
infatuated  man  had  consented  to  all  that.  He 
kne  IV  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  traitress,  yet, 
step  by  step,  ho  went  straight  on  till  the  fatal 
end  was  reached.  And  at  every  step  he  was 
himself  traitor  to  his  Divine  commission.    Ganse. 

20.  Samson  wist  not  that  the  I>ord 
was  departed  Trom  him.  It  is  a  sad  but 
sure  sign  that  a  soul  is  becoming  thoroughly 
carnal  when  the  man  is  unconscious  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  flatters  him. 
self,  amid  his  lu.sts,  that  his  spiritual  strength 
is  the  same  still  as  when  he  was  consecrated  to 
God.  A  secure  state  is  often  also  associated 
with  a  vaunting  and  fluent  tongue  :  "  I  will  go 
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out,  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  my- 
self." But  when  Jehovah  has  departed  from 
any  one,  Ichabod  is  written  upnn  him,  the  glory 
is  departed,  and  he  is  utterly  powerless  against 
every  foe.     A.  R.  F. 

21.  The  Philistines  took  him  when  God  was 
departed  from  him  ;  those  that  have  thrown 
themselves  out  of  God's  protection  become  an 
easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  If  we  sleep  in  the 
lap  of  our  lusts,  we  shall  certainly  wake  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  His  eyes  were  the  in- 
lets of  his  sin,  and  now  his  punishment  began 
there.  Now  that  the  Philistines  had  blinded 
him,  he  had  time  to  remember  how  his  own  lust 
hiid  blinded  him.  The  best  preservative  of  the 
eyes  is  to  turn  them  away  from  beholding  van- 
ity. Tbey  hroughl  him  down  in  Gaza,  that  there 
he  might  appear  in  weakness  where  he  had  late- 
ly given  such  proofs  of  his  strength,  and  be  a 
jest  to  those  to  whom  he  had  been  a  terror. 
They  hound  him  loUh  feHers  of  brass.  Poor  Sam- 
son, how  art  thou  fallen  !  How  are  the  glory 
and  defence  of  Israel  become  the  drudge  and 
triumph  of  the  Philistines  !  Let  all  take  warn- 
ing by  his  fall,  carefully  to  preserve  their  purity, 
and  to  watch  against  all  fleshly  lusts  ;  for  all  our 
glory  is  gone  and  our  defence  departed  from  us, 
when  the  covenant  of  our  separation  to  God,  as 
spiritual  Nazarites,  is  profaned.     H. 

'2'i.  The  sacred  text  expressly  has  it  :  "  And 
the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow,  as  it  was 
shorn"  —that  is,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  shorn. 
Then  began  a  period  of  godly  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance, evidenced  both  by  the  return  of  God 
to  him,  and  by  his  last  deed  of  faith,  in  which 

for  his  people  he  sacrificed  his  life.     A.  E. • 

The  loss  of  his  hair  had  deprived  him  of 
strength,  only  because  it  took  him  out  of  that 
condition  of  Naz.iriteship  with  which  his 
strength  was  inseparably  connected  ;  so  that 
from  the  return  of  his  strength  with  the  growth 
of  his  hair,  we  can  only  understand  that  he  re- 
pented and  renewed  voluntarily  the  vows  of  de- 
votement  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
before  his  birth,  and  which  he  had  so  miserably 

broken.     Kit. The  God  of  mercy  looked  upon 

the  blindness  of  Samson,  and  in  these  fetters 
enlarged  his  heart  from  the  worse  prison  of  his 
sin.  His  hair  grew  together  with  his  repentance, 
and  his  strength  with  his  hair.  God's  merciful 
humiliations  of  his  own  are  sometimes  so  severe 
that  they  seem  to  differ  little  from  desertions  ; 
yet  at  the  worst,  he  loves  us  bleeding  ;  and  when 
we  have  smarted  enough,  we  shall  feel  his  love. 

Bp.   U The  world    outwits  itself   when   it 

presses  hard  on  God's  deserters,  and  thus  drives 
them  to  repent,     God  mercifully  takes  care  that 


his  wandering  children  shall  not  have  an  easy 
time  of  it  ;  and  his  chastisements,  at  their 
sharpest,  are  calls  to  us  to  come  back  to  him. 
A.  M. 

Doubtless  in  that  prison  the  work  of  God 
which  he  had  so  often  counteracted  was  wrought 
indeed  with  him.  Doubtless  in  those  lonely 
hours  of  darkness,  with  no  familiar  voice  to 
cheer  their  blackness,  with  no  sound  of  kindness 
to  mingle  v/ith  their  gloom,  conscience  would 
arouse  itself  in  all  its  power  ;  doubtless  he  who 
needed  so  severe  a  discipline  of  love  for  his 
perfecting,  had  grace  given  him  to  yield  himself 
to  all  its  cleansing  and  purifying  power  ;  for 
his  name,  by  the  hand  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  been  engraven  in  the  golden  catalogue  of 
the  faithful  ;  doubtless  he,  beyond  all  others, 
now  that  his  earthly  strength  had  departed  from 
him,  was,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  great  words, 
"  out  of  weakness  made  strong."  The  days, 
the  weeks,  the  months,  passed  on,  and  down  in 
the  dark  hold  of  the  heathen  dungeon,  in  his 
blindness  angels  visited  the  lonely  man,  nay,  the 
God  who  had  made  his  Nazarite  strength  so 
strong  was  with  him  in  the  prison.      W^lberforce. 

24.  They  said,  "  Our  god  hath  delivered  into 
our  hands  our  enemy  and  the  destroyer  of  our 
country."  These  cries  must  have  struck  upon 
Samson's  heart.  He  now  saw  with  deep  inten- 
sity of  shame  and  sorrow  how  the  name  of  the 
Lord  had  been  dishonored  through  his  miscon- 
duct, seeing  that  they  ascribed  to  their  own  god 
that  triumph  over  the  covenanted  servant  of  Je- 
hovah, which  they  owed  only  to  his  own  folly 
and  sin.  He  knew  that  in  the  view  of  the  Phil- 
istines the  triumjih  over  him  was  equivalent  to 
a  triumph  of  their  god  over  the  God  whose  ser- 
vant he  professed  himself  to  be,  whose  protec- 
tion he  claimed,  and  whose  people  he  in  some 
sort  represented.  Yet  out  of  this  despair  he 
gathered  hope.  He  was  aware  that  Jehovah  was 
a  jealous  God,  and  that  He  knew  well  how  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  his  own  great  name.  The 
question  was  now  put  upon  a  different  ground. 
It  was  no  longer  a  matter  between  Samson  and 
the  Philistines,  but  between  Dagon  and  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  he  might  venture  to  think  that,  fallen 
as  he  was,  he  might  yet  hope  for  the  Divine  as- 
sistance in  any  effort  which  occasion  might  pre- 
sent to  strike  one  great  blow  in  discharge  of  his 
mission  as  the  destroyer,  seeing  that  thereby  he 
would  vindicate  the  superiority  of  the  Lord  over 
the  miserable  idol  which  the  Philistines  worship- 
ped as  their  god.  The  opportunity  he  desired 
was  offered  and  in  such  a  shape  as  to  confirm 
his  purpose,  by  his  being  compelled  to  be  pres- 
ent at  their  odious  triumph  and  by  being  him- 
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self  the  object  of  their  keen  taunts  and  bitter 
soorn.     Kd. 

ij§.  It  is  not  a  privnte  wrong,  merely,  tbat  he 
wouUl  avenge  ;  he  wouUl  vindicate  the  liberties 
of  his  people  and  the  honor  of  his  God.  U  Lord 
JeUomh,  .  .  .  0  (Juil :  This  accumulation  of 
Divine  titles  indicates  the  earnestness  of  his 
petition,  while  tliey  severally  represent  different 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Being  on  \vl\om  he  reposes 
his  confidence.  This  confession  of  his  faith  he 
utters  in  loud  tone's,  in  the  audience  of  thc-se 
idolaters,  making  his  last  appeal  to  God,  who 
had  strengthened   him  in  former  times,  that  he 

would  now  strengthen  liim.     W.  H.  G. He 

prayed  to  God  to  remember  him  and  strengthen 
him  this  once,  thereby  owning  that  his  strength 
for  what  ho  had  already  done  he  had  from  God, 
and  begged  it  might  lie  afforded  to  him  once 
more  to  give  them  a  parting  blow.  That  it  was 
not  from  a  principle  of  passion  or  personal  re- 
venge but  from  a  holy  ze;d  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  Israel  that  ho  desired  to  do  this,  appears 
from  God's  accepting  and  answering  the  prayer. 

II. There  is  the  true  core  of  religion  in  the 

prayer.  It  is  penitence  which  pleads,  "  Remem- 
ber me,  0  Lord  God  !"  He  knows  that  his  sin 
has  broken  the  flow  of  loving  Divine  thought  to 
him,  but  he  asks  that  the  broken  current  may 
be  renewed.  Many  a  silent  tear  had  fallen  from 
the  blind  eyes  before  that  prayer  could  have 
come  to  his  lips,  as  he  leaned  on  the  great  pil- 
lars. Clear  recognition  of  the  Source  of  his 
strength  is  in  the  prayer  ;  he  had  recovered  his 
conscious  dependence  amid  the  misery  of  the 
prison.     A.  JI. 

He  sues  to  that  God  who  was  a  party  in  this 
indignity  for  power  to  revenge  His  wrongs 
more  than  his  own.  It  is  zeal  that  moves  him 
and  not  malice  ;  his  renewed  faith  tells  him  that 
he  was  destined  to  plague  the  Philistines  ;  and 
reason  tells  him  that  his  lilindnessputs  him  out 
of  the  hope  of  such  another  opportuniiy  :  know- 
ing, therefore,  that  this  play  of  the  Philistines 
must  end  in  his  death,  he  collects  all  the  forces 
of  his  soul  and  body,  that  his  death  may  be  a 
punishment  instead  of  a  disport  ;  and  that  his 
Boul  may  be  more  victorious  in  the  parting  than 
in   the    animation  :    and   so   addresses    himself 

both  to  die  and  kill.      Bp.  II. His  jirivation 

of  eyesight,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  God, 
and  of  the  foe's  spiritual  ami  bodily  triumph 
over  hira.  The  avenging  of  his  eyes  was  there- 
fore inseparably  connected  with  the  avenging  of 
God's  cause  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  ;  for 
he  was  the  elect  nation's  representative  both  in 
his  faithf  alnoss  and  his  bavkslidiug.     A.  li.  F. 


29,  30.  Amid  all  that  thronging,  garrnlons 
crowd  he  is  alone  with  his  God.  lilindness, 
sorrow,  captivity,  and  loneliness  have  done  their 
work  upon  the  solitary  man.  All  his  great  Bonl 
is  turned  inward.  He  scarcely  hears  or  sees 
anything  around  him.  His  thoughts  are  with 
the  jiast  :  with  the  days  of  his  Nazarite  youth  ; 
with  his  early  associations  ;  with  his  witness  for 
his  God;  with  his  wanderings  from  Him.  What 
is  there  yet  that  ho  can  do,  what  is  there  that 
ho  can  suffer,  for  his  Lord  ?  There  is  but  one 
last  offering  he  can  make  ;  it  is  the  offering  of 
himself  :  ho  is  again  in  outward  form  a  dedicated 
Nazarite.  Hus  the  God  in  whom  he  has  now 
learned  was  all  his  early  strength  —has  He  come 
to  him  again?  'Will  Jehovah  accept  even  from 
one  stained  as  he  has  been  the  offering  of  his 
all '{  He  puts  forth  out  of  his  deep  heart  the  cry 
for  one  more  gift  of  strength  whereby  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel  may  be  humbled,  wherewith  Jfc- 
hovah  may  yet  triumph  over  Dagon.  He  prays 
his  last  prayer  ;  offers  to  his  God  his  life  ; 
grasps  with  those  arms  of  iron  ftie  massive  cen- 
tral columns  which  support  the  wide  spanned 
roof,  and  bows  himself  with  all  his  might.  There 
is  a  shaking  of  the  pillars  ;  a  cry  of  terror  upon 
this  side  and  on  that — a  wild  ru.sh  beginning, 
and  on  it  all  settles  down,  with  one  loud  crash, 
luiugling  like  the  deep  thunder  with  the  cries 
of  the  dying,  the  vast  proportions  of  the  crum- 
bling building.  At  last  Jehovah  has  triumphed. 
Dngou  has  fallen  before  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
Hebrew  judge  has  indeed  wrought  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Philistines  ;  tho  eyele-ss  captive  has 
done  more  than  Samson  in  his  might.  "The 
dead  which  ho  slew  at  his  death  were  moro  than 
they  which  ho  slew  in  bis  life."      WUhtrforce. 

Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leav- 
ing of  it.  The  penitent  heroism  of  the  end 
makes  us  lenient  to  its  flaws  ;  and  we  leave  the 
last  of  tho  judges  to  sleep  in  his  grave,  recog- 
nizing in  him,  with  all  his  faults  and  grossness, 
a  true  soldier  cf  God,  though  in  strange  garb. 
A.  M. 

31.  Samson's  brethren  and  his  father's  house 
come  down.  From  tho  ruins  they  search  out 
tho  mangled  body  of  the  Nazarite.  No  one  cares 
to  interfere  with  them.  Unmolested  they  bear 
away  the  remains,  and  lay  them  to  rest  in  the 
buryingplace  of  Manoah  his  father.  And  so 
ends  the  jieriod  of  the  judges-not  in  battles 
of  tribes,  but  with  the  mighty  solitary  achieve- 
ments of  one  individual,  who  is  to  teach  what  a 
Nazarite  is,  and  what  a  Nazarite  can  do.  We 
feel  that  Samson  could  have  no  successor  among 
the  judges.  He  is  followed  by  another  Nazarite, 
Samuel,  who  ushers  in  a  new  period,  when  re- 
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pentant  Israel  will,  in  the  strength  o£  the  Lord, 
fight  and  conquer  the  Philistines.     A.  E. 


Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  in  this  history 
than  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  difference 
between  physical  and  moral  courage.  Samson 
had  physical  courage  ;  it  was  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  his  extraordinary  strength.  But 
ho  lacked  the  moral  strength  which  lies  not  in 
nerve,  nor  in  brain,  but   in  a  humble  yet  fivid 

sense  of  the   presence   of   God.     H.   P.  Ij. 

Unrivalled  bodily  strength  co-exists  with  abject 
moral  weakness.  What  we  call  the  strength  of 
passion  is  really  its  weakness.  It  is  not  pas- 
sion but  the  repression  of  passion  which  is  real- 
ly strong.  And  the  strongest  character  is  that 
in  which  what  are  called  the  strongest  passions 
are  held  in  leash  by  the  sternest  will.  Being 
such  as  he  was,  Samson  naturally  fell  lower  and 
lower.  He  falls  first,  in  choosing  a  Philistine 
wife  ;  then,  from  wife  to  harlot,  and  from  har- 
lot to  traitress.  Then  he  is  beguiled  of  secret, 
vow,  strength,  will,  eyesight.  Then,  in  dark- 
ness, in  the  deeps,  he  feels  some  mysterious  stir 
of  returning  strength.  Thus  nerved  for  one  su- 
preme effort,  his  ten  giant  deeds  are  crowned 
by  the  eleventh,  of  a  tremendous  selfimmola- 
tion.     Bp.  W.  Alexander. 


Samson's  strength  lay  in  being  a  Nazarite  ;  his 
weakness  in  yielding  to  his  carnal  lusts,  and 
thereby  becoming  unfaithful  to  his  calling.  In 
both  respects  he  was  not  only  a  type  of  Israel, 
but  a  mirror  in  which  Israel  could  see  itself  and 
its  history.  Israel,  the  Nazarite  people — no 
achievement,  however  marvellous,  that  it  could 
not  and  did  not  accomplish  !  Israel,  unfaithful 
to  its  vows  and  yielding  to  spiritual  adultery — 
no  depth  of  degradation  so  low,  that  it  would 
not  descend  to  it !  The  history  of  Israel  was 
the  history  of  Samson  ;  his  victories  were  like 
theirs,  till,  like  him,  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  a  Delilah,  Israel  betrayed  and  lost  its  Nazarite 
strength.  And  so  also  with  Samson's  and  with 
Israel's  final  repentance  and  recovery  of 
strength.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  can  not  only 
understand  this  history,  but  even  its  seeming 
difficulties  become  so  many  points  of  fresh 
meaning.  We  can  see  why  his  life  .should  have 
been  chronicled  with  a  circumstantiality  seem- 
ingly out  of  proportion  to  the  deliverance  he 
wrought  ;  and  why  there  was  so  little  and  so 
transient  result  of  his  deeds.  When  the  Spirit 
of  God  comes  upon  him,  he  does  supernatural 


deeds  ;  not  in  his  own  strength,  but  as  a  Naz. 
arite,  in  the  strength  of  God,  by  whom  and  for 
whom  he  had  been  set  apart  before  his  birth. 
All  this  showed  the  meaning  and  power  of  tha 
Nazarite  ;  what  deliverance  God  could  work  for 
His  people  even  by  a  single  Nazarite,  so  Ihut 
one  man  could  chase  a  thousand  !  Thus  also 
we  understand  the  peculiar  and  almost  spas- 
modic character  of  Samson's  deeds,  as  also  the 
reason  why  he  always  appears  on  the  scene,  not 
at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  but  alone  to  battle. 
A.  E. 


We  may  see  how  those  who  for  the  highest 
purposes  have  been  endowed  with  the  highest 
gifts,  on  whose  intellectual  powers  the  mighty 
spirit  of  God's  strength  has  rested,  that  they 
may  work  some  deliverance  for  his  people,  may 
idly  throw  awaj',  first,  their  noblo  trust,  and 
then,  at  last,  themselves.  The  employment  of 
their  high  gifts  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  sel- 
fish will,  for  sport,  for  gain,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  vain  daring,  for  the  pleasure  of  unbridled 
speculation,  is  the  fulfilment  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  the  casting  away  of  the  sensual,  wayward 
judge  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.      WUberforce. 


That  the  system  of  Divine  administration 
under  the  judges  was  as  effectaal  in  securing 
their  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  as  from  their 
situation  and  character  we  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect, may  appear  when  we  recollect  that,  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  to  the  first 
election  of  a  king  in  the  person  of  Saul,  above 
three  hundred  and  fifty  seem  to  have  passed 
with  no  material  apostasy  from  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  no  materi.il  interruption  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  and  prosperity  by  the  punish- 
ments which  alwaj-s  attended  such  apostasy. 
It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  notice,  this  circum- 
stance, because  by  a  superficial  reader  of  the 
history  the  whole  period  under  the  judges  may 
be  easily  mistaken  as  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  idolatries  and  crimes  ;  from  his  not  observing 
that  the  lapses  which  incurred  punishment,  and 
the  Divine  deliverances  which  attended  repent- 
ance, are  related  so  fully  and  distinctly  as  to  oc- 
cupy almost  the  entire  narrative  ;  while  very 
long  periods,  when  under  the  government  of 
their  judges  the  people  followed  God  and  the 
land  enjoyed  peace,  are  passed  over  in  a  single 
verse,  as  productive  of  no  occurrence  which  re- 
quired a  particular  detail.     Oraves. 
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Section  232. 

BIRTH  OF   SAMUEL.      SONG   OF   HANNAH. 

1  Samuel  1  :  1-28  ;  2  :  1-11. 

1  1  Now  there  waH  a  certain  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim, 
anil  his  name  was  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Tohu,  the  son  of 

2  Ziiph,  an  Ephraimite  :  anil  he  had  two  wives  ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Hannah,  and  the  name 

3  of  the  other  Peninnah  :  and  Peuinnah  had  children,  but  Hannah  had  no  children.  And  this 
man  went  np  out  of  his  city  from  year  to  year  to  worship  and  to  sacritice  unto  the  Lord  of 
hosts  in  Shiloh.     And  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  priests  unto  the  Lord,  were 

4  there.     And  when  the  day  came  that  Elkanah  sacrificed,  he  gave  to  Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to 

5  all  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  portions  :  but  unto   Hannah  he  gave  a  double  portion  :  for  he 

6  loved  Hannah,  but  the  Lord  had  sbut  up  her  womb.     And  her  rival  provoked  her  sore,  for  to 

7  make  her  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb.  And  us  he  did  so  year  by  year,  when 
she  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  she  provoked  her  ;  therefore  she  wept,  and  did  not 

8  eat.     And  Elkanah  her  husband  said  unto  her,  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou  ?  and  why  eatest 

9  thou  not  ?  and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons?  So  Hannah 
rose  up  after  they  had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after  they  had  drunk.     Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon 

10  his  seat  by  the  door  post  of  the  temple  of  vhe  Lord.     And  she  was  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and 

11  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  wept  sore.  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  if 
thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and  not  forget 
thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the 

12  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head.     And  it  came  to 

13  pass,  as  she  continued  praying  before  the  Lord,  that  Eli  marked  her  mouth.  Now  Hannali, 
she  spake   in  her  heart;  only  her  lips  moved,   but  her  voice  was  not  heard:   therefore  Eli 

14  thought  she  had  been  drunken.     And  Eli  said  unto  her.  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken?  put 

15  away  thy  wine  from  thee.  And  Hannah  answered  and  said,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a 
sorrowful  spirit  :  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but  I  poured  out  my  soul  before 

16  the  Lord.     Count  not  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial :  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 

17  my  complaint  and  my  provocation  have  I  spoken  hitherto.     Then  Eli  answered  and  said.  Go 

18  in  peace  :  and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thy  petition  that  thou  hast  asked  of  him.  And  she 
said.  Let  thy  servant  find   grace  in   thy  sight.     So  the  woman  went   her  way,  and  did  eat,  and 

19  her  countenance  was  no  more  sail.  And  they  ro.se  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  worshipped 
before  the  Lord,  and  returned,  and  came  to  their  house  to  Ramah  :  and  Elkanah  knew  Hannah 

20  his  wife  ;  and  the  Lord  remembered  her.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come 
about,  that  Hannah  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  ;  and  she  called  his  name  Samuel,  saying,  Be- 

21  cause  I  have  asked  him  of   the  Lord.     And  the  man  Elkanah,  and  all  his  house,  went  up  to 

22  offer  unto  the  Lord  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  his  vow.  But  Hannah  went  not  up  ;  for  she  said 
unto  her   husband,  [will  not  go  up  until   the  child  be  weaned,  and  then  I  will  bring  him,  that 

23  he  may  ai)pear  before  the  Lord,  and  there  abide  forever.  And  Elkanah  her  husband  said 
unto   her.  Do  what  seemeth   thee   good  ;  tarry  until   thou  have  weaned  him  ;  only  the  Lord 

24  establish  his  word.  So  the  woman  tarried  and  gave  her  son  suck,  until  she  weaned  him.  And 
when  she  had  weaned  him,  she  took  him  up  with  her,  with  three  bullocks,  and  one  ephah  of 
meal,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and   brought  him  unto  the  house  of   the  Lord  in  Shiloh  :  and  the 

25,  2G  child  was  young.  And  they  slew  the  bullock,  and  brought  the  child  to  Eli.  And  she  said. 
Oh  my  lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here,  praying  unto 

27  the  Lord.     For  this  child  I  prayed  ;  and  the  Lord  hath   given   me  my  petition  which  I  asked 

28  of  him  :  therefore  I  al.so  have  granted  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  is  granted  to 
the  Lord.     And  be  worshipped  the  Lord  there. 


Q  1  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said  : 
My  heart  exultelh  in  the  Lord, 
Mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lobd  : 


My  mouth  is  enlarged  over  mine  ene- 
mies ; 
Because  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvatioD. 
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2  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  ; 
For  there  is  none  beside  thee  : 
Neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God. 

3  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly  ; 
Let  not   arrogancy    come   out   of    your 

mouth  : 
For  the  Lord  is  a  God  o£  knowledge, 
And  by  him  actions  are  weighed. 

4  The  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken, 
And  they  that  stumbled  are  girded  with 

strength. 

5  They  that  were  full  have  hired  out  them- 

selves for  bread  ; 
And  they  that  were  hungry  have  ceased  : 
Yea,  the  barren  hath  borne  seven  ; 
And   she  that  hath  many  children  lan- 

guisheth. 

6  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive  : 
He  bringelh   down   to  the  grave,   and 

bringeth  up. 

7  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich  ; 
He  bringeth  low,  he  also  lifteth  up. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  after  a  gap  of  un- 
certain length,  takes  up  the  thread  of  .Jewish 
history  where  it  was  drojjped  in  the  Bouk  of 
Jjdges,  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  Samson. 
The  Philistines  are  still  formidable  enemies  of 
Israel,  strong  enough  to  put  their  armies  to  the 
rout  and  inflict  crushing  loss  upon  them.  E.  V, 
For  Introduction,  see  p.  28.     B. 

I  :  1-8.  We  have  here  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  family  into  which  Samuel  the  jirophctwas 
born.  His  father's  name  was  Elkanah,  a  Levite, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites,  the  most 
honorable  house  of  that  tribe.  His  ancestor 
Zuph  was  an  Ephrathite — that  is,  of  Bethlehem- 
judah  which  was  called  Ejihraihnh  (Ruth  1  ;  2). 
There  this  family  of  the^Levites  was  first  seated, 
but  one  branch  of  it  in  process  of  time  removed 
to  Mount  Ephraim,  from  which  Elkanah  de- 
scended.    H. 

».  Tlie  Lord  of  HotttS.  The  title  Je- 
hovah Tsthduih  translated  "  Lord  of  hosts' '  meets 
us  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  various  forms  "Lord  of  hosts,"  "Lord 
God  of  hosts,"  "  God  of  hosts,"  it  is  found  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel  (and  the  parallel  passages 
in  1  Chron.),  Kings,  the  first  three  books  of 
Psalms,  very  frequently  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Minor  Prophets.  Whatever  its  origin,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  title  first  appears  si- 
multaneously with  the  foundation  of  the  Mon- 
archy. It  is  used  by  David  in  Ps.  24  :  10,  as  the 
loftiest  title  of  Jehovah.  May  we  not  then  take 
"hosts"  in  its  widest  sense,  including  both 
earthly  and  heavenly  hosts,  and  see  in  the  title 


8  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
He  lifteth  up  the  needy  from  the  dung- 
hill, 

To  make  them  sit  with  princes, 

And  inherit  the  throne  of  glory  : 

For  the   pillars   of    the   earth   are   the 

Lord's, 
And  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them. 

9  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  holy  ones, 
But  the  wicked  shall  be  put  to  silence  in 

darkness  ; 
For  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail. 
10  They  that  strive  with  the  Lord  shall  be 

broken  to  pieces  ; 
Against  them  shall  he  thunder  in  heaven  : 
The  Lord  shall   judge  the  ends  of   the 

earth  ; 
And  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  king. 
And  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 
H       And  Elkanah  went  to  Ramah  to  his  house. 
And  the  child  did  minister  unto  the  Lord 
before  Eli  the  priest. 

a  proclamation  of  the  universal  sovereignty  of 
Jehovah,  needed  within  the  nation,  lest  that  in- 
visible sovereignty  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  king  ;  and  outside  the  na- 
tion, lest  Jehovah  should  be  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  national  deity  ?  In  this  larger  sense  it 
includes  the  idea  that  the  sovereign  power  was 
specially  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  covenant 
people,  and  that  "  the  Lord  of  hosts"  was  "  the 
God  of  the  armiesof  Israel  "  (1  S.  17  :  45).  The 
true  pronunciation  is  almost  certainly  lost.  Je- 
hovah is  a  combination  of  the  consonants  of  the 
Name  with  the  vowels  of  Adonai  which  are  now 
written  with  it  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Modern 
grammarians  argue  that  it  ought  to  be  read  Yuh- 
veh  or  Yahaveh  ;  but  Jehovah  seems  firmly  root- 
ed in  the  English  language,  and  the  really  im- 
portant point  is  not  the  exact  pronunciation, 
but  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  Proper  Name, 
not  merely  an  appellative  title  like  Lord. 
A.  F.  K. 

4,  5.  Elkanah's  marrying  two  wives  was  a 
transgression  of  the  original  institution  of  mar- 
riage, to  which  our  Saviour  reduces  it  (Matt. 
19  :  5,  8).  Fri>m  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  It 
made  mischief  in  Abraham's  family,  and  Jacob's, 
and  here  in  Elkanah's  :  how  miich  better  does 
the  law  of  God  provide  for  our  comfort  and  ease 
in  this  world  than  we  should,  if  we  were  left  to 

ourselves  !     H. The  law  does  indeed  tolerate 

polygamy  but  does  not  sanction  it,  and  provides 
against  the  wrongs  that  easily  spring  from  it. 
In  general,  monogamy  remained  predominant 
among  the  people  of  Israel  ;  in  fact,  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  wife  in  Prov.  1-2  :  4  ;  19  :  1-1  ;  31  :  10, 
and  in  particular  the  prophetic  representation 
of  the  covenant  between  Johovah  and  His  peo- 
ple as  marriage,  clearly  presuppose  that  monog- 
amy is  the  rule.     0. 

9.  They  are  at  Shiloh,  at  Iho  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, where  God  had  promised  to  meet  his 
people,  and  which  was  the  houae  rf  prayer.  They 
had  offered  their  pcace-oiJerings,  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  God  and  all  good,  and  in  token  of 
their  communion  with  him  ;  and  taking  the 
comfort  of  their  being  accepted  of  him  they  had 
feasted  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  now  it  was  proper 
to  put  up  her  prayer  in  virtue  of  that  sacrifice.  11. 

10,  Dl.  Whatsoever  the  complaint  be,  here 
is  the  remedy.  There  in  one  univer.sal  receipt 
£jr  all  evils,  prayer  ;  when  all  helps  fail  us,  this 
remains  ;  and  while  we  have  a  heart,  comforts 
it.  Here  was  not  more  bitterness  in  the  soul  of 
Hannah  than  fervency  :  she  did  not  only  weep 
and  pray,  but  vow  unto  God.  If  God  will  give 
her  a  son,  she  will  give  her  son  to  God  back 
again.  The  way  to  obtain  any  benefit  is,  to  de- 
vote it  in  our  hearts  to  the  glory  of  that  God  of 
whom  we  ask  it  :  by  this  means  shall  God  both 
pleasure  his  servant  and  honor  himself  :  whereas 
if  the  scope  of  our  desires  bo  carnal,  we  may  be 
sure  either  to  fail  of  our  suit  or  of  a  blessing. 
Bp.  n. 

These  griefs  of  Hannah's  heart  are  brought 
before  us  to  show  why  she  cast  her  burden  so 
earnestly  upon  the  Lord,  and  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Samuel  was  a  child  of  many  and  mighty 
prayers  before  he  was  bom.  Her  record  as  a 
praying  mother  is  priceless  for  our  common  hu- 
manity. It  cannot  be  said  too  emphatically  that 
hers  was  the  true  idea  of  woman's  mission.  The 
names  of  only  a  few  women  stand  embalmed  for 
all  time  on  tho  pages  of  God's  ancient  word. 
Almost  without  exception,  those  few  names  are 
there,  exalted  to  that  high  honor,  because  they 
were  true  mothers.     H.  C. 

13.  The  heart  may  pray  when  there  are  no 
audible  words,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannah,  and 
such  prayer  shall  find  access  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  !  and  there  may  be  many  words  without 
anything  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  accompanying 
them.  Whosoever  is  made  sensible  of  his  onn 
weakness  and  of  Christ's  allsufficiency,  as  well 
as  of  the  continual  blessings  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, is  receiving  and  hopes  to  receive  from 
above,  can  never  be  long  without  a  silent  mental 
ejaculation  at  least  ;  and  such  will  find  its  way 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  be  tho  posture  of  tho 
body  what  it  may.  Every  real  Christian  knows 
well  what  it  is  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  while 
ho  is  walking,  travelling,  working,  lying  on  his 


bed,  and  even  when  he  is  in  company  ;  and  often 
is  ho  holding  an  intercourse  with  Heaven,  while 
those  about  him  are  busied  only  with  the  world. 

na. 

14.  Good  men  and  kind  are  often  unmerciful 
in  their  thoughts.  Eli  was  unmerciful,  when 
because  he  saw  Hannah's  lips  passionately  mov- 
ing as  she  prayed  in  bitterness  of  soul,  he  count- 
ed that  sho  had  been  drunken,  and  rebuked  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Belial.  We,  too,  are  unmerci- 
ful in  our  thoughts  as  often  as  we  give  the  worst 
interpretation  to  the  words  and  actions  of  others. 
IIow  many  of  these  words  and  actions  are 
capabla  of  being  taken  by  two  handles,  are  pa- 
tient of  two  interpretations — a  good  interpreta- 
tion and  ft  bad !  We  are  unmerciful  when  with- 
out necessity  we  are  judges  of  evil  thoughts, 
when  we  suspect  meanness,  littleness,  untruth- 
fulness, not  to  speak  of  worse  surmisings,  in 
others.  The  merciful  in  thought  give  no  room 
in  their  hearts  for  suspicions  such  as  these. 
They  take  every  thing  by  the  fairest  handle  which 
it  offers.      Trench. 

17,  Now  Eli  sees  his  error,  and  recants  it  ; 
and,  to  make  amends  for  his  rash  censure,  prays 
for  her.  Even  the  best  may  err,  but  not  persist 
in  it  :  when  good  natures  have  offended,  they 
are  unquiet  till  they  have  hastened  satisfaction. 
This  was  within  his  ofiice,  to  pray  for  the  dis- 
tressed.    Bp.  II. 

1 5.  Ilcr  countenance  was  no  more 
§ad.  She  began  her  devotions  in  sorrow  ;  she 
concludes  them  in  thankfulness  and  joy.  Great 
is  the  peace  of  that  heart  which  has  unburdened 
its  cares,  and  addressed  its  fervent  supplications 
to  God.  When  we  have  sought  unto  God  in  our 
distress,  we  shall  obtain  either  relief  or  patience. 

Bp.  II. Sho  had  by  prayer  committed  her  case 

to  God,  and  left  it  with  him  ;  and  now  she  was 
no  more  perplexed  about  it.  Sho  had  prayed 
for  herself,  and  Eli  had  prayed  for  her  ;  and  she 
believed  that  God  would  either  give  her  the 
mercy  sho  bad  praj'ed  for,  or  make  up  the  want 
of  it  to  her  some  other  way.  Prayer  is  heart's 
ease  to  a  gracious  soul  ;  the  seed  of  Jacob  have 
found  it  so,  being  confident  that  God  will  never 
say  unto  them.  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  Prayer  will 
smooth  the  countenance  ;  it  should  do  so.     H. 

20.  Tho  God  of  Israel  granted  her  her  pdilion 
thai  she  had  asked  if  Him.  The  child  which  she 
had  prayed  for  was  sent  her.  She  had  looked 
forward  to  this  child's  becoming  nothing  more 
than  a  Nazarite — one  specially  dedicated  to  God, 
and  employed  nil  tho  days  of  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle  and  in  its  holy  ministries. 
But  God  give  her  for  a  son  a  great  prophet,  the 
first  of  a  long  succession  of  prophets,  and  on& 
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who  was  destined  to  fonnd  the  nionnrcby  of 
Ismel.  Ho  in  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we 
desire  or  deserve.     E.  M.  G. 

Culled  liU  name  Samuel.  Shewonld 
perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  God 's  favor  to 
Uer  in  answering  her  prayers.  Thus  s)ie  de- 
signed upon  every  mention  of  his  name  to  take 
the  comfort  to  herself,  and  to  give  God  the  glory 
<if  that  gracious  condescension.  How  many  bea- 
Bonalile  deliverances  and  supplies  may  we  call 
tkimud,  asked  of  Ood  ;  and  whatever  is  so  we  are 
in  a  special  manner  engaged  to  devote  to  him. 
Hnnoah  intended  by  this  name  to  put  her  son 
in  mind  of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  be 
the  Lord's,  in  consideration  of  this,  that  he  was 
a.sked  of  God  and  was  at  the  same  time  dedicated 
to  him.     n. 

24.  At  last,  when  the  child  was  weaned,  she 
goes  up  and  pays  her  vow  ;  and  with  it  pays 
the  intei'est  of  her  intermission.  Never  did 
Hannah  go  up  with  so  glad  a  heart  to  Shiloh,  as 
now  that  she  carries  God  this  reasonable  present 
which  himself  gave  to  her,  and  she  vowed  to 
him  ;  accompanied  with  the  bounty  of  other 
sacrifices  more  in  number  and  measure  than  the 
law  of  God  required  of  her  ;  and  all  this  is  too 
little  fur  her  God,  (hat  so  mercifully  remem- 
bered her  affliction  and  miraculously  remedied 

it.     Bp.    11. So  far  was    she  from  thinking 

that  by  presenting  her  son  to  God  she  made  God 
her  Debtor,  that  she  thought  it  requisite  by  these 
slain  offerings  to  seek  God's  acceptance  of  her 
living  sacrifice.  All  our  covenants  with  God 
for  ourselves  and  ours  must  be  made  by  sacri- 
fice, the  great  Sacrifice.     H. 

25.  Elkaiiah  must  have  been  a  consenting 
party  to  Hannah's  vow,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Num.  30.  Nevertheless,  as  the  first 
tho)ight  of  this  dedication  was  Hannah's,  El- 
kanah  allows  her  to  take  the  first  part  in  tho 
transaction,  and  keeps  himself  in  the  back- 
ground. Yet  there  are  traces  of  his  having  been 
a  party  to  the  whule  proceeding.  In  verse  25 
we  read  that  "  tJiey  slew  a  bullock,  and  brought 
the  child  to  Eli" — not  that  she  aloue  did  so  ;  and 
in  verse  28  wo  are  told  that  "  he  worshipped  the 
Lord  there."  Tho  "he"  is  probably  Elkanah, 
who,  as  head  of  the  family,  representative  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and  as  responsible  for  and  con- 
cerned in  the  presentation,  offered  an  act  of 
solemn  worship  to  the  Lord.     E.  M.  G. 

Th2  Somo  of  Hannah. 

Ch.  2. 

Comprehensively,  this  lofty  Psalm  refers  to 
the    peifectioDS    of    Jehovah's    character,    the 


wide.roaching  operations  of  His  Providence, 
and  the  universal  establishment  of  His  king- 
dom.    B. 

The  spirit  of  Hannah  prophesied  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  city  of  God  ;  whose  King  and 
Founder  is  Christ  :  and  of  the  grace  of  God, 
from  which  the  proud  are  estranged,  but  with 
which  the  humble  are  filled.  Awj. -This  ad- 
mirable hymu  excels  in  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion, closeness  of  connection,  and  uniformity  of 
sentiment  ;  in  tho  breathing  of  a  devout  mind, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  God's 
mercies  to  herself  in  particular,  and  of  his  prov- 
idential government  of  the  world  in  general  ;  in 
exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  or  the  humble  mind- 
ed, and  abasing  the  rich  and  arrogant,  reward- 
ing the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Hannah  foretells  not  only  the  more  immediate 
judgments  of  God  on  the  Philistines  during  her 
son's  administration,  but  his  remoter  judgments 
on  "  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (verse  10)  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  prophecies  of  Jacob,  Balaam,  and 
Moses.  Like  them,  she  describes  the  promised 
Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  King,  before  there  was 
any  king  in  Israel  :  and  she  first  applied  to  him 
the  remarkable  epithet,  Messiah  in  Hebrew, 
Christ  in  Greek,  and  Anointed  in  English  ; 
which  was  adopted  by  all  the  succeeding  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  apostles 
and  prophets  of  tho  New.     Hales. 

At  the  close  of  her  song,  she  breaks  forth 
into  a  sublime  and  glowing  delineation  of  the 
final  exaltation  and  triumph  of  the  King  of 
Zion.  And  as  if  to  remove  every  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  this  being  the  purport  and  design  of 
Hannah's  song,  when  we  open  the  record  of  that 
better  era  which  she  but  descried  in  the  remote 
distance,  we  find  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  her  song 
of  praise  at  the  announcement  of  Messiah's  birth, 
re-echoing  the  sentiments,  and  sometimes  even 
repeating  the  very  words,  of  the  mother  of  Sam- 
uel. Why  should  the  Spirit,  breathing  at  such 
a  time  in  the  soul  of  Mary,  have  turned  her 
thoughts  so  nearly  into  the  channel  that  had 
been  struck  out  ages  before  by  the  pious  Han- 
nah ?  Or  why  should  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tho  birth  of  Hannah's  Nazarite  off- 
spring have  proved  the  occasion  of  strains  which 
so  distinctly  pointed  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
King  of  Glory,  and  so  closely  harmonized  with 
those  actually  sung  in  celebration  of  the  event  ? 
Doubtless  to  mark  the  connection  really  subsist- 
ing between  the  two.  It  is  the  Spirit's  own  in- 
timation of  His  ulterior  design  in  transactions 
long  since  pa.st,  and  testimonies  delivered  cen. 
turies  before— namely,  to  herald  the  advent  of 
Messiah,  and  familiarize  the    children   of  the 
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kingdom  with  the  essential  character  of  the 
coming  dispensation.     P.  F. 

!i  :  1.  Hrajetl.  Observe  the  word  prayer, 
as  applied  to  this  song  of  Hannah's.  There  is 
nothing  asked  of  GoJ  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  She  had  already  asked  for  what  she  de- 
sired, and  asked  it  privately.  And  her  "  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret "  had  rewarded  her 
"openly."  by  giving  her  the  child  she  asked 
for.  And  her  acknowledgment  must  be  as  pub- 
lic as  His  mercies.  Therefore  she  bursts  forth 
into  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  here 
called  a  prayer  ;  for  the  homage  we  render  to 
God,  being  the  principal  thing  in  prayer,  and 
more  important  than  the  mere  asking  for  what 
we  want,  is  in  Scripture  called  prayer.  "  Hal- 
lowed  be  thy  name"  is  prayer,  quite  as  much  as 
"  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

St,  S.  Hannah  rehearses  three  of  God's  per- 
fections. She  speaks  of  His  holiness;  "There 
is  none  holy  as  the  Lord."  M^ry  the  Virgin 
echoes  her,  when  in  Iter  song  she  says  ;  "  Holy 
is  his  name."  The  earliest  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  translated  "  holy"  is  "  clean,  pure." 
Sin  is  regarded  as  the  defilement  of  the  mind, 
}ust  as  uncleanncss  is  a  defilement  of  the  body. 
And  when  God,  or  His  name  (that  is.  His  char- 
acter), is  said  to  be  holy,  the  meaning  is  that  He 
is  altogether  free  from  sin,  and  absolutely  good 
—  perfectly  Just,  perfectly  true,  perfectly  loving. 
Next  Hannah  speaks  of  tite  pnwer  of  God. 
"Neither  is  there  any  rock, "  says  she,  "like 
our  God,"  So  Mary  in  hersong  calls  God,  "  Ho 
that  is  mighty  ;  '  and  says,  "  He  hath  showed 
strength  with  his  arm."  The  third  attribute  of 
God  which  Hannah  speaks  of  is  His  wisdom. 
"The  Lord,"  she  says,  "  is  a  God  of  knowl- 
edge," and  she  gives  this  proof  of  it,  that  "  by 
him  actions  are  weighed."  His  knowledge 
reaches  to  the  depths  of  the  character  ;  He  is 
"  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."     E.  >I.  G. 

God  is  infinitely  holy,  creatures  finitely  holy. 
He  is  holy  from  Himself,  creatures  are  holy  by 
derivation  from  Him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but 
holiness  ;  holiness  in  the  highest  degree  is  His 
sole  prerogative.  It  is  the  essential  glory  of  His 
nature  :  His  holiness  is  as  necessary  as  His  be- 
ing, as  necessary  as  Plis  omniscience  ;  as  He  can- 
not but  know  what  is  right,  so  He  cannot  but  do 
what  is  jiist.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  or 
contrariety  in  the  Divine  nature,  to  know  what 
is  right,  and  to  do  what  is  wrong  :  if  so  there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  His  blessedness.  He 
would  not  be  a  God  always  blessed,  blessed  for- 
ever, as  He  is.  He  is  as  necessarily  holy  as  He 
is  necessarily  God  ;  as  necessarily  without  sin 


as  without  change.  As  He  was  God  from  eter- 
nity, so  He  was  holy  from  eternity.  He  was  gra- 
cious, merciful,  just  in  His  own  nature,  and 
also  holy,  though  no  creature  hud  been  framed 
by  Hiui  to  exercise  His  grace,  mercy.  Justice,  or 
holiness  upon.  If  God  had  not  created  a  world. 
He  had  in  His  own  nature  been  Almighty,  and 
able  to  create  a  world.  If  there  never  had  been 
anything  but  Himself,  yet  Ho  had  been  omnis- 
cient, knowing  everything  that  was  within  the 
verge  and  compass  of  His  infinite  power  ;  so  He 
WHS  pure  in  His  own  nature,  though  He  never 
had  brought  forth  any  rational  creature  whereby 
to  manifest  this  purity.  These  perfections  are 
so  necessary  that  the  nature  of  God  could  not 
subsist  without  them.     C'harnock. 

6.  God  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life  and  death. 
The  Lord  kiUe'h  and  make'h  alive.  He  presides 
in  births  and  burials.  Death  is  his  messenger, 
strikes  whom  and  when  he  bids  ;  none  are 
brought  to  the  dust  but  it  is  he  that  brings  them 
down,  for  in  his  hand  are  the  keys  tif  death  and 
the  grave.  Whenever  any  are  born,  it  is  he  that 
makes  them  alive.  Whenever  any  are  recovered 
from  sickness,  and  delivered  from  imminent 
perils,  it  is  God  that  bringeth  up,  for  lo  him  be- 
lonij  the  issues  from  death. 

7,  8.  Advancement  and  abasement  are  both 
from  him.  He  brings  some  Idw  and  lifts  vp 
others,  humbles  the  proud  and  gives  grace  and 
honor  to  the  lowly  ;  lays  those  in  the  dust  that 
Avould  vie  with  the  God  above  them,  and  trample 
upon  all  about  them  (Job  40  :  12,  13)  ;  but  lifts 
up  those  with  his  salvation  that  humlile  them- 
selves before  him  ;  those  whom  he  had  brought 
low,  when  they  are  sufiiciently  humbled,  helift- 
eth  up.     H. 

9,  10.  A  prediction  of  the  jireservation  and 
advancement  of  all  God's  faithful  friends,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  his  and  their  enemies. 
Having  testified  her  joyful  triumph  in  what  God 
had  done,  and  is  doing,  she  concludes  with  joy- 
ful hopes  of  what  he  would  do.  He  loill  keep  the 
feet  of  las  saints.  There  are  a  people  in  the 
world  that  are  God's  saints,  his  select  and  sanc- 
tified ones  ;  and  he  will  keep  their  feet— that  is, 
all  that  belongs  to  them  shall  be  under  his  pro- 
tection, he  will  secure  the  ground  they  stand  on 
and  establish  their  goings  ;  he  will  set  a  guard 
of  grace  upon  their  affections  and  actions,  that 
their  feet  may  neither  wander  out  of  the  way 
nor  stumble  in  the  way.  When  their  feet  are 
ready  to  slip,  his  mercy  hnldeth  them  vp,  and  keep- 
eth  them  from  fnllinrf.  While  we  keep  God's  ways, 
he  will  keep  our  feet.     H. 

10.  She  speaks  of  Christ.  And  she  is  the 
first  inspired  person  who  speaks  of  Him  under 
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tbo  name  ko  fmuiliiir  to  us, — the  name  of  Mes- 
Hiali,  or  Christ — that  18,  the  auoiutod  One. 
"  God,"  8UJS  she,  "  shall  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
Messiah,"  that  is,  shall  give  to  his  Messiah  over- 
whelming power  auii  victory,  shall  jjul  all  Ihingti 
under  Messiah's  feet      E.  M.  G. 

The  power  and  honor  of  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  grow  and  increase  more  and  more,  lie 
shall  ijU-e  sirewjlli,  unto  hi.i  Kimj,  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  hi-)  great  undertaking,  strengthen 
him  to  go  through  the  difficulties  of  his  humil- 
iation, and  in  his  exaltaliou  he  will  bjt  rip  the 
head  {Vs.  110:  7),  lift  up  the  horn,  the  power 
and  honor  of  his  anumled,  and  make  him  hijher 
than  the  Ar/Hyv  (/  the  ear'h  (Ps.  89  :  27).  This 
crowns  the  triumph,  and  is,  more  than  any- 
thing, the  matter  of  her  exaltation.  Her  horn  is 
exalted  (verse  1),  because  she  foresees  the  horn 
of  th*  Messiah  will  be  so.  This  secures  the 
hope  ;  the  subjects  of  Christ's  liingdoiu  will  be 
safe,  and  the  enemies  of  it  will  be  ruined,  for 
the  Anointed,  the  Lord  Christ,  is  girt  with 
strength,  and   is  able   to  save  and  destroy  unto 

the  uttermost.     11. The    exaltation   of    the 

horn  of  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  commenced 
with  the  victorious  and  splendid  expansion  of 
the  power  of  David,  was  repeated  with  every 
■victory  over  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  kingdom 
gained  by  the  successive  kings  of  David's  house, 
goes  on  in  the  advancing  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  will  eventually  attain  to  its  eternal 
consummation  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  day, 
through  which  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  be 
made  his  footstool,     Keii. 

What  is  the  great  lesson  of  this  song  ?  That 
for  the  answer  to  prayer,  for  deliverance  from 
trial,  for  the  fultilmontot  hopes,  forthe  glorious 
things  yet  spoken  of  the  city  of  our  God,  our 
most  cordial  thanksgivings  are  due  to  God. 
Every  Christian  life  presents  numberless  occa- 
sions that  very  specially  call  for  such  thanksgiv- 
ing. But  there  is  one  thanksgiving  that  must 
take  precedence  of  all — "  Thanks  be  unto  God 
for  Ilis  unspeakable  gift."     W.  G.  C 

1 1  Hamuel's  early  connection  with  the  sanc- 
tuary had  its  strengthening  and  educating  effect. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary  that  the 
Lord's  presence  became  manifest  to  him,  and 
that  the  Divine  voico  sounded  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly in  his  ears.  We  may  gather  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  great  virtue  in  early  and  affection- 
ate association  with  the  church,  and  in  cai-nest 
jiarticipation  in  things  that  concern  the  church. 
Things  liecomo  related  to  us  only  by  our  coming 
into  affectionate  relation  w  ith  them.  There  was 
room  in  the  tabernacle  at  tShiloh  for  the  young 


Samuel  to  do  something.  He  was  not  only  early 
planted  jn  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  early  es- 
tablished also  in  the  practicid  service  of  the 
Lord  But  great  as  is  the  supplementary  service 
which  the  church  can  reudt-r  the  child,  the  homo 
is  at  once  his  physical  biithplace  and  his  proper 
spiritual  birthjjlace.  It  is  a  Spanish  proverb 
that  an  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy.  The  home  is  the  first  church,  the 
hearth-stone  the  first  altar,  and  the  father  and 
mother  the  first  jiriests.  The  home-atmosphere 
is  the  element  in  which  all  the  material  suited 
to  the  nurture  of  the  child  becomes  prepared 
and  adapted.  And  so  the  more  home  there  is  in 
the  home,  the  more  readilj'aTid  completely  does 
it  fulfil  its  offices  as  a  child-church.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  no  prayers  ever  touch  us  so  tenderly 
or  remain  with  us  so  faithfully  as  the  home  pray- 
ers.    C.  H.  P. 

Godliness  in  children  is  accounted  by  Chris- 
tians generally  to  be  extraordinary,  or  at  least 
uncommon,  and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  godly 
children.  But  there  is  no  theory  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  excludes  children  from  the  ex- 
perience and  practice  of  godly  life.  In  the 
present  state  of  human  nature,  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  religious  life  are  repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  in  childhood  which 
prevents  repentance  and  faith  becoming  living 
and  abiding  sources  of  action  in  children.  We 
admit  that  a  child's  knowledge  of  sin  is  neces- 
sarily small,  that  its  sense  of  sin  is  feeble,  and 
its  sorrow  for  sin  shallow.  But  then  it  must  bo 
remembered  that,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
actual  transgressions  of  children  are  but  few, 
and  that  godly  sorrow  is  a  slow  growth,  even  in 
the  adult  convert.  If  the  understanding  of  a 
child  be  less  enlightened,  the  soul  is  more  sensi- 
tive ;  if  the  judgment  be  less  formed,  the  con- 
science is  more  tender  ;  if  there  be  but  little 
strength  of  purpose,  the  heart  is  less  hardened 
by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  If  decided  piety 
be  within  reach  of  a  child,  how  is  it  that  the  ab- 
sence of  godliness  from  children  does  not  more 
distress  us,  and  that  piety  in  children  is  not 
more  our  aim  and  hope,  and  that  it  is  not  more 
frequently  the  burden  of  our  prayer  'i'  Because 
godliness  is  not  looked  for  in  children  ;  it  is  not 
seen  where  in  many  cases  it  exists  ;  and  the 
signs  of  it  are  not  trusted  when  they  are  clearly 
manifest.  Godly  children  are  God's  workman- 
ship, created  by  Jisus  Christ,  and  if  we  would 
be  the  means  of  leading  children  into  true  god- 
liness, we  must  bid  them  look  to  our  Savioar 
Jesus.     iS.  Mirtin, 
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Section  233. 

BASENESS  OF  ELI'S  SONS.  GOD'S  CHAKGE  AGAINST  ELI,  AND  FOREWARNING 
OF  FEARFUL  PUNISHMENT.  CALL  OF  SAMUEL,  AND  HIS  ESTABLISHMENT 
AS  THE    FIRST   PROPHET   IN   ISRAEL. 

1  Samuel  2  :  12-3o  ;   3  :  1-21  ;   4  :  1. 

2  12,  13  Now  (he  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial  ;  they  knew  not  the  Lobd.     And  the  custom 
of  the  priests  witli  the  people  was,  that,  when  any  man  offered  sacriiice,  the  priest's  servant 

14  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a  tieshhook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand  ;  and  he 
struck  it  inlo  tlie  jian,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  orpot  ;  all  that  the  fleshhook  brought  up  the  priest 

15  took  therewith.  So  they  did  in  Shiloh  nnto  all  the  Israelites  that  canio  thither.  Yea,  before 
they  burnt  tho  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and  eaid  to  the  man  that  sacrificed.  Give  flesh  to 

16  roast  for  tho  priest  ;  for  ho  will  not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.  And  if  the  man  said 
unto  him,  They  will  surely  burn  tho  fat  presently,  and  then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  desireth  ; 
then  he  would  say.  Nay,  but   thou  shalt  give  it  me  now  :  and  if  not,  I  will   take  it  by  force. 

17  And  the  sin  of  the  young  men  was  very  great  before  the  Lokd  :  for  men  abhorred  the  offering 
of  the  Lord. 

18,  19  Bnt  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lokd,  being  a  child,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.  More- 
over his  mother  made  him  a  little  robe,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  j'ear  to  year,  when  she 

20  came  up  with  her  husband  to  offer  tho  yearly  sacrifice.  And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife, 
and  Raid,  The  Loed  give  thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the  loan   which   was  lent  to  the  Lokd. 

21  And  they  went  unto  their  own  home.  And  the  Lord  visited  Hannah,  and  she  conceived,  and 
bare  three  sons  and  two  daughters.     And  the  child  Samuel  grew  before  the  Lokd. 

22  Now  Eli  was  very  old  ;  and  he  heard  all  that  his  sons  did  unto  all  Israel,  and  how  that  they 

23  lay  with  the  women  that  did  service  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.     And  he  said  nnto 

24  them,  Why  do  yo  such  things?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  from  all  this  people.     Nay,  my 
2-5  sons  ;  for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear  :  ye  make  the  Lokd's  people  to  transgress.     If  one 

man  sin  ag.iinst  another,  God  shall  judge  him  :  but  if  a  man   sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall 
intreat  for  him  ?     Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not  unto  tho  voice  of  their  father,  because 
26  the  Lor.D  would  slay  them.     And  the  child  Samuel  grow  on,  and  was  in  favor  both  with  the 
Lokd,  and  also  wilh  men. 

Verses  27-36.    God's  messarje  lo  EU,  affirming  his  great  sin,  and  Us  terrible  punishment. 

3  1  And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lokd  before  Eli.     And  the  word  of  the  Lokd 

2  was  precious  in  those  days  ;  there  was  no  open  vision.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when 

3  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his  place,  (now  his  eyes  had  begun  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see,)  and 
the  lamp  of  God  was  not  yet  gone  out,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to  s'eep,  in  the  temple  of  the 

4  Lord,   where  the  ark  of  God  was  ;  that  the  Lord  called   Samuel  :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I. 

5  And  he  ran  unto  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I  ;  for  thou  callsdst  me.     And  he  said,  I  called  not  ; 

6  lie  down  again.     And  he  went  and  lay  down.     And  the  Lord  called  j'et  again,  Samuel.     And 
Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I  ;  for  thoii  ealledst  me.     And  he  answered, 

7  I  c.iUed  not,  my  son  ;  lie  down  again.     Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was 

8  the  word  of  the   Lord  yet  revealed  unto  him.     And   the  Lord   called  Samuel  again  the  third 
time.     And  he  arose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I  ;  for  thou  ealledst  me.     And  Eli  per- 

9  ceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child.     Therefore  Eli   said   unto   Samuel,  Go,  lie   down  : 
and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak,  Lord  ;  for  thy  servant  heareth.     So 

10  Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  his  place.     And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and  called  as  at 

11  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Then  Samuel  said.  Speak  ;  for  thy  servant  heareth.  And  the 
Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one 

12  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.     In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  that  I  have  spoken  con- 

13  cerning  his  house,  from  the  beginning  even  unto  the  end.  For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will 
judge  his  house  forever,  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knew,  because  his   sons  did  bring  a  curse 

14  upon  themselves,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of 
Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  forever. 
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15,  IG  And  Samacl  Inj  until  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Loud.     And 
Samuel  feared  to  shew  Eli  the  vision.     Then  Eli   called  Samuel,   and  said,   Samuel,  my  son. 

17  And  he  said,  IK're  am   I.     And  he  said.  What  is  the  thing  that  the  Loud  hath  spoken  unto 
thee  ?     I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me  :   God  do  so  to  thee,  and  luoro  also,  if  thou  hide  any- 

18  thing  from  me  of  all  tbo  things  that  he  spake  unto  thee.     And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit, 
and  hid  nothing  from  him.     Aud  he  said,  ft  is  the  Loud  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

19  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Loud  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of   his  words   fall  to  the 

20  ground.     And  all  Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  kaew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  bo 

21  a  prophet  of  the  Loud.     And  the  Lobd  appeared  again  in  Shiloh  :  for  the  Loud  revealed  him- 
4    1  self  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Loud.     And  tlieword  of  Samuel  came  to  all 

Israel. 


The  part  of  the  country  which  may  be  rough- 
ly marked  off  by  a  line  drawn  south  of  the  val- 
ley of  Shecbem  lias  a  history  of  its  own,  upon 
which  we  have  little  light  till  the  period  we  have 
now  reached.  In  this  region,  though  unques- 
tionably not  free  from  idolatry,  the  authority  of 
the  high-priest  at  Shiloh  seems  to  have  been 
generally  respected.  That  office  was  now  held 
by  Eli,  a  mun  of  venerable  age,  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar,  Aaron's  younger  s.in.  Himself  a  man 
of  the  most  sincere  piety,  ho  was  guilty  of  sin- 
ful weakne.ss  in  the  indulgence  he  showed  to  the 
vices  of  his  sons,  whose  profligacy  disgraced  the 
priesthood  and  ruined  the  people.  While  Eli 
was  high-priest,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  two 
champions  for  Israel  whose  characters  form  a 
contrast  far  more  remarkable  than  any  of  Plu- 
tarch's parallels.  Alike  in  the  Divine  announce- 
ment of  tlieir  birth,  in  being  devoted  as  Nuza- 
rites  from  the  womb,  and  in  being  early  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  S.imson  and  Samuel 
exhibit  the  two  extremes  of  physical  energy  and 
moral  power,  with  all  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  former,  and  the  majestic  strength  of  the 
latter.  In  Samson  we  see  the  utmost  that  hu- 
man might  can  do,  even  as  the  iostrument  of 
the  Divine  will  ;  in  Samuel  we  behold  the  om- 
nipotence o£  prayer.  The  great  faults  of  the 
former  seem  almost  inseparable  from  his  physi- 
Cftl  temperament  :  the  faultlessness  of  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  a  nature  early  disciplined  into 
willing  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God.  Samuel, 
the  lastof  ihe  jiuhjes,  was  the^rsdn  that  regular 
succession  of  prophtts  which  never  ceased  till 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  His  name 
is  expressive  of  the  leading  feature  of  his  whole 
history,  the  power  of  prayer.  Himself  the  child 
of  prayer,  he  gained  all  his  triumphs  by  pray- 
er ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  those  "  who 
called  upon  Jehovah,  and  Ho  answered  them  ;" 
and  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with  Hoses  as  an  in- 
tercessor.    P.  S. 

The  tabernacle  and  the  ork  were  at  Shiloh  in 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  from  its  fortunate  cea 


tral  position  the  most  powerful,  as  the  least  ex- 
posed to  foreign  invasion,  of  all  the  provinces. 

Milman. Shiloh  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  seat 

of  ecclesiastical  rule,  lying  as  it  did  well  off  the 
main  highroad  which  ran  tlirough  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  lying  among  hills  which 
fairly  shut  it  in  on  all  sides  but  one,  their  sides 
terraced  with  vines  and  olives  and  fig  trees, 
while  in  the  plain  below  stood  the  tabernacle, 
containing  the  most  precious  things  in  Isroel. 
■Well  might  it  have  seemed  an  ideal  house  of 
prayer  and  study,  of  mild  authority  and  ripe 
wisdom,  where  piety  and  purity  and  philan- 
thropy might  be  trained  to  high  perfection  for 
the  common  good.  Yet  Shiloh  was  the  scene  of 
the  base  avarice,  the  high-handed  violence,  the 
vulgar  profligacy  of  the  sons  of  Eli  ;  and  Shiloh 
was  the  scene  of  Eli's  weakness,  so  culpable  in 
itself,  so  fraught  with  ruin  to  his  family  and  his 
home.     H.  P.  L. 

lti-26.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  good 
character  and  posture  of  Elkanah's  family,  and 
the  bad  character  and  posture  of  Eli's  family  ; 
the  account  of  these  two  is  observably  inter- 
woven throughout  this  whole  paragraph  ;  as  if 
the  historian  intended  to  set  the  one  over  against 
the  other,  that  they  might  set  off  one  another. 
The  devotion  and  good  order  of  Elkanah's  fam- 
ily aggravated  the  iniciu'ityof  Eli's  house  ;  while 
the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons  made  Samuel's 
early  piety  shine  the  more  bright  and  illustri- 
ous.    H. 

13-17.  The  first  description  we  have  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  has  a  terrible  terseness  : 
"  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial." 
They  had  a  double  parentage  :  naturally,  they 
were  the  children  of  the  high-priest  ;  morally, 
they  were  the  children  of  iniquity.  "Belial" 
signifies  worlhle.ssness  or  icickedness,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  is  used  as  the  personification  of 
evil.  Having  photographed  the  characters  of 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  in  this  one  vivid  line,  the 
sacred  narrative  goes  onto  specify  their  peculiar 
transgressions.  Their  first  sin  was  a  lawless 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple-services  ; 
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it  was  a  combination  of  stealing  and  of  sacrilege. 
When  the  people  came  up  to  the  holy  place  to 
ofifer  their  sacrifices,  these  two  rapacious  young 
priests  seized  upon  a  large  part  of  the  oiferings 
which  were  presented — a  larger  part  than  they 
had  any  right  to — and  appropriated  it  to  them- 
selves. And,  as  if  robbing  the  altar  were  not 
enough,  they  committed  a  robbery  against  God 
by  destroying  the  devout  veneration  which  was 
due  to  him.     Cuyler. 

The  men  who  brought  the  offerings  were  more 
concerned  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  than 
were  his  own  ministers.  They  implored  the 
priest  to  allow  the  Lord's  offerings  to  be  first 
presented,  and  then,  said  they,  "  take  as  much 
as  thy  soul  desireth."  The  answer  was,  "  Nay, 
but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  now  ;  and  if  not,  I  will 
take  it  by  force."  What  wonder  that  the  people 
■were  disgusted  at  these  proceedings,  and  that 
the  result  was  that  they  abstained  from  bring- 
ing their  peace-offerings  to  the  altar?  "  Where- 
fore," we  aro  told,  "  the  sin  of  the  young  men 
was  very  great  before  the  Lord  :  for  men  ab- 
horred the  offering  of  the  Lord."  This  was 
their  offence,  and  a  terrible  one  it  was — amount- 
ing to  a  betrayal  of  the  high  trusts  committed  to 
their  care.  Nor  was  this  all -for  we  are  told 
(verse  22)  that  they  behaved  themselves  most 
vilely  toward  "  the  women  who  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation." 
Kit. 

18.  But.  This  particle  contrasts  Samuel's 
youthful  piety  with  the  wickedness  of  the  sons 
of  Eli.  There  was  iniquity  all  around  him — 
iniquity  in  holy  things.  But  notwithstanding 
the  wickedness  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  which  might  have  made  him  acquainted 
with  evil,  coarse,  irreverent,  and  undutiful,  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  "  Samuel  ministered  before 

the  Lord"   as  "a    child."    E.   M.   G. The 

writer  dwells  upon  the  contrast  between  Samuel 
and  the  sons  of  Eli.  We  see  the  child  attend- 
ing upon  Eli  in  the  sanctuary,  growing  before 
the  Lord,  in  favor  both  with  the  Lord  and  with 
men,  chosen  to  be  God's  messenger  to  Eli,  and 
finally  re-establishing  the  broken  intercourse 
between  Jehovah  and  His  people.  On  the  other 
hand  we  seeHophni  and  Phinehas  abusing  their 
sacred  ofBce,  sinking  from  rapacity  and  profanity 
to  open  profligacy,  unchecked  by  rebuke  or 
warning,  and  at  last  jDerishing  miserably  by  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.     A.  F.  K. 

18,  19.  Yearly  as  they  came  up  to  the  twice- 
loved  service  in  Shiloh,  the  parents  saw  again 
the  child,  still  serving  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  "  girded  with  a  linen  ephod. "  And  the 
gift  they  brought  him  each  year  from  home  was 


that  with  which  Hannah's  love  best  liked  to 
connect  her  absent  child — "  a  little  Meil,"  or 
priestly  robe  iu  which  to  do  his  service.  She 
had  made  him  "the  God-asked,"  and  present 
or  absent  he  was  ever  such  in  her  loving 
thoughts.     A.  E. 

20,  21.  The  lad's  immediate  duty  lay  in 
rendering  such  little  services  as  his  age  allowed 
about  the  jierson  of  the  high-priest  ;  and,  even- 
tually, in  some  of  the  lighter  services  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. So  impressed  was  Eli  by  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  this  child — so  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth — and  so  gratified  by  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  the  pious  parents — that  he 
bestowed  upon  them  his  solemn  blessing,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  have  rich  returns  in  kind 
for  the  child  they  had  so  faithfully  and  entirely 
hnl  to  the  Lord.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Han- 
nah had  afterward  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
This  was  large  interest  for  her"  loan."  Bat  the 
Lord  is  a  very  bountiful  jJaymaster  ;  and  amid 
all  the  fervid  speculations  which  inflame  the 
world,  to  lend  to  Him  remains  the  best  invest- 
ment which  any  one  can  make  of  aught  that  he 
possesses.     Kit. 

21.  Tlic  cllilcl  greiv.  In  stature,  no 
doubt,  but  also  iu  grace  and  knowledge,  and  in 
all  those  qualifications  which  give  a  man  moral 
and  spiritual  power.  The  secret  of  this  growth 
is  told  us  here — ' '  the  child  Samuel  grew  before 
Vie  Lord  "  It  was  not  only  that  ho  grew  up  to 
manhood  in  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle,  where 
God  was  worshipped,  but  that  the  child  knew 
and  felt  he  was  in  God's  presence,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly.    E.  M.  G. 

22-24.  He  should  have  rebuked  them  sharp- 
ly, their  crimes  deserved  it,  their  temper  needed 
it  ;  the  .softness  of  his  dealing  with  them  would 
but  harden  them  the  more.  Whether  it  was  be- 
cause he  loved  them,  or  because  he  feared  them, 
that  he  dealt  thus  tenderly  with  them,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  evidence  of  his  want  of  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  his  sanctuary.  He  bound 
them  over  to  God's  judgment,  but  he  should 
have  taken  cognizance  of  their  crimes  himself 
as  high-priest  and  judge,  and  have  restrained 
and  punished  them.  What  he  said  was  right, 
but  it  was  not  enough.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  we  put  an  edge  upon  the  reproofs  we 
give.     H. 

25.  Eli's  wretched  failure  was  the  failure  of 
millions  of  fathers  since  his  day  :  when  his  chil- 
dren were  young  he  would  not  restrain  them, 
and  when  they  grew  older  he  could  not.  With 
a  few  timid  words  he  vainly  strove  to  subdue 
the  stalwart  transgressors  whom  he  had  allowed 
to  wax  strong  and  stubborn  in  their  sins,  which 
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had  become   so  rank  as  to  "  smell  to  heaven." 

It  was  a  inoiirnful  proof  of  the  old  mau's  utter 
and  pitiiiblu  loss  of  all  power  of  restraint  tbat 
tho  reckless  sous  would  not  even  "  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  their  father."  The  all-righteous 
God  took  iliem  into  his  own  hands,  and,  foresee- 
ing their  ob.lurate  impenilence,  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  theui    a   terrible    retribution.       Ouyler. 

I'tirenls  need  no  other  means  to  make  them 

miserable  thiin  weak  indulgence  to  their  chil- 
dren. Such  parents  are  cruel  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  Eli  could  not  have  devised  any 
way  to  have  plagued  himself  and  his  house  so 
much  as  by  his  kindness  to  his  children's  sins. 
What  variety  of  judgments  doth  he  soon  hear  of 
from  the  messenger  of  God  !     Bp.  H. 

Di-caiisc  tlie  Lord  Ai'MUldsluy  tlicm. 
It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  not  till 
Pharaoh  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  repeated  warn- 
ings, not  till  the  Cauaanites  have  polluted  them- 
selves with  intolerable  abominations,  that  God 
hardens  their  hearts  ;  not  till  Eli's  sons  have 
ignored  His  existence  and  defied  His  laws  does 
He  determine  to  slay  them  ;  not  till  Saul  has 
set  at  naught  his  calling  and  deserted  God,  is 
he  deserted  by  Him.  Obstinate  impenitence 
may  be  judicially  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grace  which  leads  to  repentance.     A.  F.  K. 

There  was  a  tiuie,  even  with  Hophni  and 

Phinehas,  there  was  a  time  wilh  all  the  souls 
who  may  since  have  been  equally  lost,  when 
God  willed  not  to  slay  them  ;  when  His  words 
to  them  were  thus  recorded  by  tho  Prophet  Eze- 
kiel  :  "  Why  will  ye  die?  Turn  yourselves  and 
live  ye."  God  does  speak  to  us  now  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel.  If  we  are  obstinately  careless,  we 
shall  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  God's  word,  be- 
cause we  have  sinned  beyond  repentance.  Nor 
will  it  avail  to  complain  that  wo  should  not  have 
been  sn  fatally  hardened  had  the  means  of  good 
been  more  sparingly  given  us  ;  that  we  should 
have  loved  the  service  of  llie  tabernacle  more  had 
we  been  less  familiar  with  it.  The  same  page 
of  Scripture  which  tells  us  of  the  sons  of  Eli 
tells  us  of  Samuel  also  ;  brought  by  his  mother, 
at  his  earliest  years,  to  be  in  that  same  place, 
and  to  draw  grace  and  strength  from  those  very 
ministrations  which,  to  the  sons  of  Eli,  had 
been  the  savor  of  death  unt.i  death.  It  is  for  us 
to  determine  whether  we  will  be  as  Samuel  or 
as  Hophni  and  Phinehas  ;  whether  we  will  gain 
the  habit  of  profiting  by  holy  things  or  of  despis- 
ing thcni.     Arnnld. 

27-'2!>.  The  message  this  prophet  delivers 
from  God  is  very  close.  Ho  reminds  him  of  tho 
great  things  God  had  done  for  the  house  of  his 
fathers,  and  for  his  family.     He  exhibits  a  high 


charge  against  him  and  his  family  ;  his  children 
did  wickedly,  and  he  connived  at  it,  and  thereby 
involved  himself  in  the  guilt  ;  the  indictment 
therefore  runs  against  them  all  His  sous  had 
impiously  profaned  the  holy  things  of  God.  Eli 
had  bolstered  them  up  in  it,  by  not  punishing 
their  insolence  and  impiety  ;  "  Thou  for  thy  part 
honiirest  thy  sons  above  me.' '     H. 

39.  Them  tilut  honor  Iflc  I  will 
lioiior,  but  thi-y  that  (le§|>isf  .^e  Khali 
bo  ll;;lltl)'  csleeincd.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  sayings  in  Suripture.  It  is  the  eternal 
rule  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  limited  to  the 
days  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  but  eternal  as 
the  ordinances  of  heaven.  It  is  a  law  confirmed 
by  all  history  ;  every  man's  life  confirms  it. 
However  men  may  try  to  get  their  destinj'  into 
their  own  hands  ;  however  they  may  secure 
themselves  from  this  trouble  and  from  that,  yet 
the  day  of  retribution  comes  at  last  ;  having 
sown  to  the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  also  they  reap  cor- 
ruption. While  the  men  that  have  honored 
God,  the  men  that  have  made  their  own  inter- 
ests of  no  account,  liut  have  set  themselves  reso- 
lutely to  obey  God's  will  and  do  God's  work  ; 
the  men.  that  have  labored  in  private  life  and  in 
public  service  to  carry  out  the  great  rules  of 
His  kingdom, — justice,  mercy,  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  man, — these  are  the  men  that 
God  has  honored  ;  these  are  the  men  whose 
work  abiiles  ;  these  are  the  men  whose  Dames 
shine  with  undying  honor.     W.  G.  B. 

31.  God  here  revokes  the  decree  he  had  made 
in  favor  of  him  and  his  family,  of  being  high- 
priests  throughout  all  generations.  This  office 
was  first  settled  upon  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of 
Aaron  ;  thence  came  to  Phinehas,  the  eldest  son 
of  Eleazar  :  was  transferred  from  him,  probably 
for  some  sin  or  other,  to  Eli,  a  descendant  of 
Aaron's  youngest  son  Ithamar,  as  it  is  now  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  family  of  Eleazar,  on  account 
of  the  horrid  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli.   Bp.  Patrick. 

3.5.  /  toill  raise  me  up  a  fni'hfitl  priest.  This 
was  fulfilled  in  Zadok,  of  the  lamily  of  Eleazar, 
who  came  into  Abiathar's  place,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Solomon's  reign,  and  was  faithful  to  his 
trust  ;  and  the  high-priests  were  of  his  posterity 
as  long  as  the  Levitical  priesthood  continued. 
If  some  falsify  their  trust,  yet  others  shall  be 
raised  up,  that  will  be  true  to  it.  God's  work 
shall  never  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  hands 
to  carry  it  on.     H. 

The  Call  op  Sastoel. 
3  :  1  10. 
I.  The  child  Samuel.    According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  Samuel  had  just  completed  his  twelfth 
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year  when  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him. 
In  later  times  this  ago  was  a  critical  i:)oiiit  iu  the 
life  of  a  Jewish  boy.  He  then  became  "  a  son 
of  the  Law,"  and  was  regarded  as  personally  re- 
sponsible for  obedience  to  it.  It  was  at  the  age 
of  twelve  that  "  the  child  Jesus"  first  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  along  with  hia  parents.     A.  F.  K. 

The  word  of  tlic  I>ord  \va§  prc- 
cioiisi.  Meaning  that  God  very  rarely  in  tUose 
days  revealed  his  mind  to  any  person.  "  There 
was  no  open  vision  :"  here  vUion  includes  all 
the  ways  by  which  God  revealed  himself  to  men  ; 
which  he  did  then  so  seldom,  that  whatsoever 
revelation  there  might  be  privately  to  some  per- 
sons, there  was  no  one  publicly  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prophet,  unto  whom  the  people  might 
resort  to  know  the  mind  of  God.      Pdlrivk. 

3.  Tlie  term  "  temple"  includes  the  buildings 
round  the  Tabernacle,  in  some  of  the  chambers 
of  which  Eli  and  Samuel  were  sleeping,  not  of 
course  in  the  Tabernacle  itself.  The  Ark  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  because  it  was  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  Presence  of  Him  from  whom  the 
Voice  proceeded.     A.  F.  K. 

4-S.  The  call  of  Samuel  was  the  first  step 
toward  superseding  Eli,  and  putting  another 
and  more  faithful  person  in  his  room.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  (hat  Eli  should  be  assured 
that  Samuel's  call  was  fi-om  God,  and  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
threatenings  against  himself.  And  how  could 
this  be  done  more  forcibly  or  more  naturally  than 
by  allowing  Samuel  to  mistake  God's  voice  for 
Eli's,  and  bringing  him  to  Eli's  bedside  in  un- 
suspicious simplicity  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  night?  When  the  child  came  the  third 
time,  persisting  that  he  had  been  called,  Eli 
covild  no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  it  was 
a  Divine  call  ;  "  Eli  perceived  that  the  Lord  had 
called  the  child." 

lO.  The  Lord  eanie,  and  stood.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  something  more  than  a 
voice  summoning  Samuel  from  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies, as  on  former  occasions.  The  voice  seemed 
to  have  drawn  nearer  ;  and  Samuel  saw  a  form 
standing  by  his  bedside  and  speaking  to  him. 
It  was  doubtless  the  form  of  that  Angel  or  Mes- 
senger of  God's  Covenant,  of  whom  we  read  so 
often  in  the  Old  Testament  as  appe.aring  to  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets,  and  who  was  in  tact  our 
Lord  Jesus  before  His  incarnation.     E.  M.  G. 

Samuel  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  of  God  in 
a  great  crisis  of  Jewish  history.  His  appearance 
was  less  dramatic  than  those  of  Moses  and  Eli- 
jah, but  it  was  almost  as  momentous.  The 
epoch  was  one  of  those  which  determine  the 
character  and  destiny  of  nations.  One  great  act 
li 


in  the  drama  of  Jewish  history  was  closing,  an- 
other was  opening.  Two  great  revolutions  were 
effected  :  the  one  political,  the  other  religious. 
Samuel  was  clearly  one  of  those  men  of  mani- 
fold gifts  and  functions  whom  God  raises  up  in 
great  crises  and  for  great  services.  His  entire 
course  and  character  were  proViably  determined 
by  the  spirit  in  which  he  responded  to  God's 
;  fir.st  call.      AHon. 

1  l-I'l.  Thisawful  judgment  was  nothing  else 
than  what  is  recorded  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
entire  breaking  up  of  the  religious  establishment 
in  Shiloh,'  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  had 
been  set  up  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  It  was 
broken  up  by  the  ark's  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Phili.stines.  The  taking  of  the  ark  was  the 
casting  off  forever  of  Sbiloh  as  the  place  of 
(iod's  solemnities,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
ligious cstabUshment  which  had  grown  up  there. 
The  judgment  lived  very  long  in  the  memory  of 
God's  people.  It  is  spoken  of  j-ears  after  in  tbo 
Psalms  ;  "  When  God  heard  this,  he  was  wroth, 
and  greatly  abhorred  Israel  :  so  that  he  forsook 
the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  the  tent  which  he 
placed  among  men  ;  and  delivered  his  strength 
into  captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the  enemy's 
hand,"  And  the  Prophet  Jereujiah,  living  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  the  casting  off  of 
Shiloh,  foretells  that  the  temple  of  Jeru.salem 
and  the  magnificent  religious  establishment 
there  should  share  the  same  fate.  "Therefore 
will  I  do  unto  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  wherein  ye  trust,  as  I  have  done  to 
Shiloh." 

15.  Here  is  a  child,  on  whom  the  highest 
honor  has  been  conferred  which  can  be  put  ujion 
flesh  and  blood.  Ho  has  communed  with  God 
in  the  night  ;  the  Jehovah-Angel,  the  second 
Person  iu  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  has  stood 
over  his  bed  in  visible  form  and  spoken  to  him, 
and  inaugurated,  in  so  doing,  a  new  era  of 
prophecy.  Priest  and  high-priest  have  been 
jiassed  over,  in  the  free  electing  grace  of  God, 
for  this  little  servant  of  the  sanctuary,  shortly 
to  be  made  both  head  of  the  State,  and  head  of 
the  Church  also.  How  does  he  receive  this  mar- 
vellous commtmication  ?  In  a  way  completely 
to  justify  the  choice  made  of  him  by  the  Divine 
wisdom.  So  far  from  being  "  exalted  above 
measure"  by  the  vision  of  the  night,  he  turns  in 
the  morning  to  his  ordinary  daily  task  ;  "  ho 
opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
E.  M.  G. 

18.  The  secret  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  Sam- 
uel ;  shall  he  divulge  it  to  Eli  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
sore  trials  of  the  prophet's  mission  ;  "  he  feared 
to  show  Eli  the  vision."     But  Eli  would  know. 
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Consciously  guilty,  his  conscience  was  more  thiin 
half  a  prophet  of  doom.  He  adjured  Samuel 
moHt  solemnly  to  tell  him  every  word— and  he 
did.  Here  a  shade  of  light  lalls  on  this  picture, 
otlierwise  all  dark  ;- Eli's  answer  breallies  suli 
mission  to  the  terrible  deci.sionoE  Jehovah.  "  It 
i.s  the   Lord  ;  let   hira   do  what  seemeth  to  him 

good."     H.  C. His  is  an  admirable  faith,  and 

more  than  human  constancy  and  resolution  ; 
worthy  of  a  heart  sacrificed  to  that  God  whose 
justice  had  refused  to  expiate  his  sin  by  sacri- 
fice !  If  Eli  had  been  an  ill  father  to  his  sons, 
yet  he  is  a  Rood  son  to  God  and  is  ready  to  kiss 
the  very  rod  he  shall  smart  withal.  "  It  is  the 
Lord  wliorn  I  have  ever  found  holy  and  just  and 
gracious  :  and  he  cannot  but  be  himself.  Let 
him  do  what  seemeth  him  good  ;  for  whatever 
seemeth  good  to  him  cannot  but  be  good,  how- 
soever it  seems  to  me."     Bp.  11. 

1!>.  20.  The  Lord  was  with  liiin, 
anil  <litl  lot  none  of  iiis  \vord!>  fall  to 
llic  ground.  His  fame  grew  with  his  growth, 
and  the  words  uttered  by  him  at  Shiloh  came  to 

pass  throughout  all  Israel.     V.  S. Samuel's 

childhood  saw  the  period  of  Jewish  history  which 
Josephus  calls  the  Theocracy,  closed  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloii.  The  dis 
astrous  battle  of  Aphek  brought  Israel  once  more 
under  the  Philistine  yoke.  The  Ark  was  cap- 
tured, and  though  sent  back  after  a  brief  inter- 
val, remained  unnoticed  in  a  private  house.  The 
twenty  years  which  followed  are  a  blank  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  The  people  appear  to 
have  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and 
souglit  a  vain  refuge  in  the  worship  of  Baalim 
and  Ashtarolh.  During  those  twenty  years  God 
was  training  Samuel  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  His 
people.  "  All  Israel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
knew  that  Samuel  was  established  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord."     A.  F.  K. 

God  honored  him  by  making  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  state  of  things— a  succession  of  proph- 
ets educated  and  trained  to  act  as  a  kind  of  na 
tional  conscience  to  His  people,  guiding  them 
in  their  perplexities,  checking  them  when  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  wrongdoing,  and  reproving 
them  for  their  sins.  And  it  is  because  Samuel 
was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Prophets  that 
Peter  (.-VctH  3)  speaks  of  "  all  the  prophets  from 
Samuel  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as 
have  spoken."  Prophecy,  as  an  institution, 
dated  from  Samuel.  Ho  founded  colleges,  where 
young  men  might  be  trained  for  the  prophetical 
ministry,  instructed  in  sacred  learning,  and 
practised  in  devotional  exerciseu,  especially  in 
psalmody  and  music.     E.  M.  G. 

In  Samuel— Levite  and  Nazarite,  at  the  sane 


tuary  of  Shiloh,  prophet  and  destined  founder 
of  a  mightier  prophetic  power — were  united  from 
the  first  all  spiritual  gifts  most  potent  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  under  his  powerful 
control  stood  the  wheels  on  which  the  age  re- 
volved. He  was  truly  the  father  of  all  the  great 
prophets  who  worked  such  wonders  in  the  en- 
suing centuries,     liimld. 

The  throne  of  the  King  of  Israel  was  to  have 
beside  it  this  special  honor,  that  one  should  be 
ever  near  who  could  speak  the  utterances  of 
Israel's  God.  For  reproof,  for  direction,  for 
counsel,  that  voice  could  ever  be  awoke.  To 
Saul,  to  David,  to  Solomon,  to  llehoboam,  to 
Hezekiah,  to  the  founder  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, and  to  his  successors,  we  hear  it  from  time 
to  time  speaking  its  solemn,  alarming,  consol- 
ing accents.  It  is  ever  present  as  a  real  abiding 
power  to  the  kingdom's  end  ;  dying  out,  at  last, 
in  the  sad  wail  of  Jeremiah's  lamentations. 
Wilherforci'.. 

21.  Tbe  l..ord  revealed  Himxelfto 
Samuel  in  !»liiioli  by  the  Word  ofllio 
Lord,  Here  the  new  method  of  revelation  is 
purjjosely  indicated,  which  from  that  time  was 
the  customary  one-  namely,  the  "  Word  of  the 
Lord,"  that  is,  the  inward  converse  with  the 
prophet.  Samuel  is  a  prophet  ;  and  though  be- 
fore this  there  were  single  prophets,  yet  it  is 
Samuel  who  first  opens  the  continuous  line  of 
prophets  in  the  si^ecial  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
the  words,  too,  with  which  his  consecration  as 
projjhet  is  introduced  (1  S.  3  :  1)  be  considered. 
They  are  not  less  characteristic  than  the  rest : 
"  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  (scarce) 
in  those  days  ;  there  was  no  open  vision."  The 
usual  form  of  revelation  before  this  was  not  in- 
ward, as  with  the  prophets,  but  an  outward  the- 
ophany,  or  manifestation  of  God.  The  conse- 
cration visions  of  the  prophets,  e.specially  those 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  theophany  and  the  inward  commu- 
nication, since  they  are  accomplished  by  means 
of  visions.  Samuel's  consecr.ition,  as  is  agree- 
able to  its  historic  position,  stands  nearest  the 
theophany.     Auherlen. 

Su'jgesled  Lessons. 

It  is  a  mo.st  emphatic  warning  thnt  the  story 
of  Eli  gives  to  parents,  and  to  all  who  have  in- 
fluence or  authority  of  any  sort  in  families. 
The  power  may  be  of  various  kinds  :  it  may  be 
superior  strength,  or  weight  of  character,  or  ex- 
ample, or  that  control  which  seasonable  and  ten- 
dor  affection  wields,  and  gratitude  gladly  owns. 
But  whatever  it  be,  let  it  be  faithfully  and  fully 
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need.  The  positive  duty  lying  upon  all  heads 
uuJ  members  o£  households  to  seek  one  another's 
good  in  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  is 
not  more  binding,  and  scarcely  more  important, 
than  the  negative  duty  o£  restraining  one  an- 
other s  evil.  Nor  is  this  a  harsh  or  invidious 
task.  It  may  be  done  with  all  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ.  And  the  secret  of  its  being 
rightly  and  effectively  done  is  this  :  Let  no  one, 
let  nothing,  be  honored  above  God — let  God  be 
honored  above  all.  Let  your  intercourse  with 
children,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  domestics, 
or  any  with  whom  you  dwell  together  in  families, 
be  upon  this  principle.  Honor  God  —  honor  God 
supremely— honor  God  alone.  Consider  not 
merely  what  maybe  best  for  them,  but  what,  in 
every  instance,  is  due  to  God.  This  will  pre- 
vent compromise,  concession,  and  fond  indul- 
gence on  your  part  ;  while  it  will  place  your 
power  of  restraining  evil  on  the  highest  of  all 
grounds  of  advantage  — the  law  and  the  will  of 
God  Himself.     Candlish. 

Life  is  full  of  voices  of  God,  only  we  lack  the 
spiritual  faculty  which  discerns  them.  When 
we  think  of  God's  voice  we  think  first  of  God's 
revelation  of  His  will  in  the  Bible.     There  are 


voices  of  God's  providence,  ■which,  if  we  have 
docile  hearts,  we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize. 
The  instincts  and  j'earningsof  our  own  spiritual 
nature  are  an  unmistakable  voice  of  God.  And 
to  this  religious  nature  God  speaks  by  the  mo- 
tions and  monitions  of  His  Holy  Spirit  ;  awak- 
ening solicitudes,  exciting  desires,  touching  im- 
pulses. In  moments  of  intellectual  perplexity, 
amid  the  temjiest  and  earthquake  of  intellectual 
strife,  the  still  small  voice  of  the  religious  soul 
is  heard — God  s  voice  within  us.  Tn  quieter  and 
more  thoughtful  moods  of  life  we  hear  the  voice 
of  God.  God  has  voices  that  reach  us  in 
crowds  ;  distinct,  perhaps  loud,  above  every  din 
of  business  or  clamor  of  strife  or  song  of  revelry. 
In  moments  of  temptation,  even,  God's  voice 
finds  a  tongue  in  some  lingering  power  of  con- 
science, in  some  sensitive  remnants  of  virtue, 
in  some  angel  memories  of  a  pious  home  and  an 
innocent  heart.  In  times  of  sorrow  God's  voice 
comes  to  us  ;  summoning  us  to  faith  in  His  will. 
His  purpose,  and  His  presence,  and  to  patience 
and  acquiescence  in  the  sacrifice  demanded  of 
us.  Most  terrible  of  all  is  it  when  the  first  voice 
of  God  that  we  seriously  listen  to  is  a  sentence 
of  doom.     Alton. 


Section  234. 

PHILISTINE  VICTORY  .\ND  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ARK.  DEATH  OF  ELI,  AND  OF 
THE  WIFE  OF  PHINEHAS.  THE  ARK  AND  D.iGON.  PUNISHMENT  OF  CITIES 
HOLDING  THE   ARK       RETURN    OF   THE   ARK  TO   ISRAEL. 


1  Samuel  i  :  1-22  ;  5  :  1-12  ;   6  :  1-21  ;   7  :  1. 

4  1  Now  Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines  to  battle,  and  pitched  beside  Eben-ezer  : 

2  and  the  Philistines  pitched  in  Aphek.  And  the  Philistines  put  themselves  in  array  against 
Israel  :  and  when  they  joined  battle,  Israel  was  smitten  before  the  Philistines  :  and  they  slew 

3  of  the  army  in  the  held  about  four  thousand  men.  And  when  the  people  were  come  into  the 
camp,  the  elders  of  Israel  said.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  to-day  before  the  Phil- 
istines?    Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  Shiloh  unto  us,  that  it  may 

4  come  among  us,  and  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies.  So  the  people  sent  to  Shiloh, 
and  they  brought  from  thence  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  sittethupon 
the  cherubim  :  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  there  with  the  ark  of  the 

,5  covenant  of  God      And  when  the  ark  of   the  covenant  of  the   Lord  came   into   the   camp,   all 

6  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth  rang  again.  And  when  the  Philistines 
heard  the  noise  of  the  shout,  they  said.  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the 
camp  of  the  Hebrews?  And  they  understood  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  come  into  the  camp. 

7  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for  they  said,  God  is  come  into  the  camp.     And  they  said, 

8  Woe  unto  us  !  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a  thing  heretofore.  Woe  unto  us  !  who  shall  de- 
liver us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods?  these  are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians 

9  with  all  manner  of  plagues  in  the  wilderness.  Re  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye 
Philistines,  that  ye  be  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have  been  to  you  :  quit  your- 
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10  selvea  like  men,  and  fight.  And  the  Philistines  fought,  and  Israel  was  smitten,  and  they  fled 
every  man  to   his  tent  :  and   there  was  a  very  great  slaughter  ;  for  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty 

11  thousand  footmen.     And  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  ;  and  the  two  sous  of  Eli,  Hophui  and 

12  Phinehas,  were  slain.     And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin  out  of  the  army,  and  came  to  Shiloh 

13  the  same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his  head.  And  when  he  came,  lo, 
Eli  sat   upon  his  seat  by  the  waj  side  watching  :  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  aik  of  God. 

14  .\ud  when  the  man  came  into  the  city,  and  told  it,  all  the  city  cried  out.  And  when  Eli  heard 
the  noise  of  the  crying,  he  said.  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  ?     And  the  man  hasted, 

15  and  came  and  told  Eli.     Now  Eli  was  ninety  and  eight  years  old  ;  and  his  eyes  were  set,  that 
IG  he  could  not  see.     And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that  came  out  of  the  army,  and  1  fled 

17  to-day  out  of  the  army.  And  he  said.  How  went  the  matter,  my  son?  And  he  that  brought 
the  tidings  answered  and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  there  hath  been  also  a 
great  slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead,  and 

18  the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of  God,  that 
he  fell  from  off  his  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died  :  for 

19  he  was  an  old  man,  and  heavy.  And  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years.  And  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Phinehas'  wife,  was  with  child,  near  to  be  delivered  :  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings  that 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  that  her  fatherin-law  and  her  husband  were  dead,  she  bowed 

20  herself  and  brought  forth  ;  for  her  pains  came  upon  her.  And  about  the  time  of  her  death  the 
women  that  stood  by  her  said  unto  her.  Fear  not  ;  for  thou  hast  brought  forth  a  son.     But  sho 

21  answered  not,  neither  did  she  regard  it.  And  she  named  the  child  Ichabod,  saying.  The 
glory  is  departed  from  Israel  :  because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  becau.se  of  her  father-in- 

22  law  and  her  husband.  And  she  said,  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel  ;  for  the  ark  of  God 
is  taken. 

5  1  Now  the  Philistines  had  taken  the  ark  of  God,  and  they  brought  it  from  Ebenezer  unto 

2  Ashdod.     And  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  and  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon, 

3  and  set  it  by  Dagon.  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon  was 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.     And  they  took  Diigon,  and  set 

4  him  in  his  place  again.  And  when  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold,  Dagon 
was  fallen  upon-his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon 
and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands  lay  cut  off  upon  the  threshold  ;  only  Die  slump  nf  Dagon  was 

5  left  to  him.  Therefore  neither  the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor  any  that  come  into  Dagon's  house, 
tread  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod,  unto  this  day. 

Verses  6-12.   Divine  visitalion  upon  the  men  of  Ashdod,  Oath,  and  Ekron,  of  sufferimj  and  death. 

6  1,2  And  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And  the 
•  Philistines  called  tor  the  priests  and  the  diviners,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ark  of 
3  the  Lord  ?  shew  us  wherewith  we  shall  send  it  to  its  place.     And  they  said,  If  ye  send  away 

the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  send  it  not  empty  ;  but  in  any  wise  return  him  a  guilt  offering  : 
then  ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you. 
Verses  4-9.   Further  counsel  as  to  the  (juilt  offtrinj  and  sending  the  ark  upon  a  new  carl  drawn  by 
two  mllcti  kine. 

10  And  the  men  did  so  ;  and  took  two  milch  kine,  and  tied  them  to  the  cart,  and  shut  up  their 

11  calves  at  home  :  and  they  put  the  ark  of  the  Lord  upon  the  cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice 

12  of  gold  and  the  images  of  their  tumor.s.  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  by  the  way  to 
Bethshemesh  ;  they  went  along  the  high  way,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  after  them  unto  the  border 

13  of  Beth  shemesh.     And  they  of  Bethshemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat  harvest  in  the  valley  : 

14  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it.  And  the  cart  camo  into 
the  field  of  Joshua  the  Belh-shomite,  and  stood  there,  where  there  w.as  a  great  stone  :  and  they 

15  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart,  and  offered  up  the  kino  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And 
the  Levites  took  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  coffer  that  was  with  it,  wherein  the  jewel.'* 
of  gold  were,  and  put  them  on  the  great  stone  :  and  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  offered  burat 

16  offerings  and  sacrificed  sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  the  Lord.  And  when  the  five  lords  of 
the  Philistines  had  seen  it,  they  returned  to  Ekron  the  same  day. 

Verses  17,  18.  Names  of  cities  that  returned  a  guilt  off,ring. 
19       And  ho  smote  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  because  they  had  looked  into  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,    even   he   smote  of  tho  people  seventy  men,  ami  fifty  thousand  men  :  and  the  people 
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20  mourned,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  people  with  a  great  slaughter.     And  the  men  of 
Beth  shemesh  said,  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  Lobd,  this  holy  God  ?  and  to  whom  shall 

21  he  go  up  from  us  ?     And  tliey  sent  messengers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kiriath-jearim,  saying, 
The  Philislines  have  brought  again  the  ark  of  the  Lokd  ;  come  ye  down,  and  fetch  it  uj)  to  you. 

T    1  And  the  men  of  Kiriath  jearira  came,  and  fetched  up  tlie  arlc  of  the  Loed,  and  brought  it  into 
the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hill,  and  sanctified  Eleazar  his  son  to  'kee\y  the  ark  of  the  Lohd. 


4  :  1-22.  The  Israelites,  unable  to  withstand 
their  enemies,  sent  for  the  ark  at  Shiloh  ;  and 
having,  in  imitation  of  the  Philistines,  who  car- 
ried their  gods  with  them  to  war,  brought  the 
ark  into  camp,  they  renewed  the  fight.  But 
the  Philislines,  although  greatly  alarmed  by  this 
movement,  bravely  encouraged  one  another,  in 
tuat  mutual  exhortation  long  after  quoted  and 
applied  to  Christians  by  the  Aposilo  Paul  :  "  Be 
Ktrong  and  quit  yourselves  like  men  ;"  and  the 
result  was  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Is- 
raelites, the  capture  of  the  ark,  the  death  of 
Hophni  .ind  Phinehas — the  sons  of  Eli  who  car- 
ried it— and  then  the  death  of  Eli  himself  and 
of  the  wife  of  Phinehas,  at  the  htart  rending 
tidings.     N.  C.  B. 

Not  the  priesthood  onh',  but  the  very  nation 
liad  made  itself  loathsome  before  God  ;  and, 
consc'iuently,  terrible  judgments  from  the  Lord 
must  needs  witness  to  his  hatred  of  sin  and  to 
his  justice  in  its  punishment  ;  and  were  more- 
over demanded  as  the  last  hopeful  means  for  the 
moral  reformation  of  so  many  as  were  not  yet 
hopelessly  hardened.  Hence  came  this  one  day 
nf  accumulated  horrors.  A  lost  battle  ;  Israel 
panic-smitten  and  tleeina  ;  thirty  thousand  of 
her  dead  strewn  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  two 
Kons  of  Eli,  acting  priests,  slain  in  one  day  ;  the 
ark  of  God  in  the  hands  of  uiicircumeised  Pliil- 
istinos  ;  the  aged  Eli  and  the  wife  of  Phinehas 
•lead — the  dying  mother  giving  (he  key-note  to 
the  sad  wail  of  that  day  :  "'  The  glory  is  depart- 
•■d  from  Israel !"  Thus  it  behooved  the  God  of 
Israel  to  testify  that  he  i.^  of  purer  eye  than  to 
behold  iniquity  ;  that  he  can  never  wink  at  such 
flagrant  abominations,  .and,  least  of  all,  in  thoso 
who  minister  at  his  altar. 

3,  4.  .^11  theirmemory  of  God's  mighty  deeds 
of  old  was  summed  up  in  a  superstitious  hope 
from  the  mere  symbol  of  His  jiresence,  which 
they  profaned  even  while  they  trusted  to  its 
help.  The  ark  was  brought  from  Shiloh  by 
Ilophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  fit  min- 
isters of  such  a  sacrilegious  act.     H.  C. Here 

was  no  consulting  of  the  ark  which  they  were 
about  to  fetch,  no  inquiry  of  Samuel  whether 
they  should  fetch  it,  but  a  headstrong  resolution 
of  presumptuous  elders  to  force  God  info  the 
field,  and  to  challenge  success.  Tip.  Ihill. 
■    If  any  ritualities,  or  sacraments,  or  religious 


1  sj-rabols  ever  carried  with  them  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, this  ark  of  the  covenant  did  so,  for  it  was 
God's  resting-place  and  visible  abode.  If  the 
mere  presence  of  anything  sacred  to  God  can 
save  men  in  iluir  sins  and  despite  of  their  sins, 
men  might  surely  expect  that  the  ark  of  God's 
covenant  would  carry  victory  with  it,  and  that 
God  would  not  allow  his  name  to  "go  to  pro- 
test "  before  idolaters.  If  there  be  any  saving 
power  in  the  mere  ritualities  and  sacraments  of 
our  holy  religion,  here  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity  to  test  and  display  it.     H.  C. 

It  was  not  of  God  they  thought,  the  living 
God,  but  only  of  the  ark.  The  ark  has  been 
changed  into  a  fetish  ;  the  name  of  it  is  to  be 
tlieir  deliverer.  To  redeem  the  Israelites  from 
their  error,  they  must  learn  that  the  ark  is  pow- 
erless if  God  forsakes  them,  and  that  the  sym- 
bol cannot  save  without  the  living  presence.  In 
this  stern  lesson  God  uses  their  enemies  as 
teachers.  In  this  case  the  Philistines  were  on 
the  better  side.  It  was  not  man  against  God, 
but  man  against  falsehood  under  His  name,  and 
the  battle  ended  as  one  might  anticipate.  Nat- 
ural human  courage  proved  itself  stronger  than 
corrupted  religion,  and  hypocrisy  was  broken 
and  scattered.     Ker. 

9,  These  were  brave  words  of  brave  men 
whom  the  desperateness  of  the  emergency  moved 
only  to  more  heroic  exertions.  "  Be  strong,  and 
quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye  Philistines."  It 
was  the  Lord's  purpose  that  they  should  con- 
quer in  this  war,  and  therefore  were  they  thus 
inspirited  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his 
will.  They  did  conquer.  Israel  was  defeated 
—the  priests  were  slain— the  ark  was  taken. 
Thus  did  the  Lord  rebuke  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  dishonor  they  had 
brought  upon  his  name  before  the  Philistines, 
by  the  sanction  which  their  proceedings  had 
given  to  the  pagan  delusion,  that  the  presence 
o£  God  was  inseparably  connected  with  aught 
made  with  hands.  Therefore  the  ark  was 
suffered  to  be  made  captive  by  the  unbelievers. 

13-22.  The  manner  in  which  this  sad  tale  is 
told  far  excels  anything  of  the  kind  which  the 
wide  range  of  literature  can  furnish.  It  is  one 
of  those  traits  of  pure  and  simple  grandeur  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  unequalled.     Kit. 

17.  Ill  news  doth  ever  either  run  or  fly.     The 
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mun  ot  Benjiimin  \vlii(-h  run  from  the  host  hath 
soon  filled  the  city  wita  outcries,  and  Eli's  ears 
with  the  cry  of  the  city.  The  good  old  nmn  sits 
in  the  gutp,  iind  heiirs  the  nuns  of  Israels  dis- 
comfiture and  his  sons'  death,  though  with  sor- 
row, yet  with  patience  ;  but  when  the  messenger 
tells  him  of  the  ark  of  God  taken,  he  can  live  no 
longer  :  that  word  strikes  him  down  backward 
and  kills  him  in  the  fall  :  no  sword  of  a  Philis- 
tine could  have  slain  him  more  painfully  ; 
neither  know  I  whether  his  neck  or  his  heart 
were  first  broken.  B}i.  II. So  fell  the  high- 
priest  and  judge  of  Israel,  when  ho  had  lived 
within  two  of  a  hundred  years  ;  so  fell  the  crown 
from  his  head,  when  he  had  judged  Israel  about 
forty  years  ;  thus  did  his  sun  set  under  a  cloud, 
thus  were  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  sons 
ot  his,  whom  he  had  indulged,  his  ruin  at  last. 
Thus  does  God  sometimes  set  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure upon  good  men  in  this  life,  who  have 
misconducted  themselves,  that  others  may  hear, 
and  fear,  and  take  warning.  A  man  may  die 
miserably,  and  yet  not  die  eternally  ;  may  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  and  yet  the  end  be  peace.   H. 

This  tragic  history  shows  that  nothing  can  bo 
more  pitiable  than  the  perversion  of  the  Divine 
paternal  instinct  to  the  ruin  of  the  child  and 
the  misery  of  the  parent.  The  affection  is  often 
BO  partial  that  it  is  practically  blind.  The  heart 
becomes  softened  into  a  weak  and  guilty  pity, 
80  that  at  times  the  noblest  act  of  parental  selt- 
rostraint  seems  a  sort  of  harshness.  Parental 
indulgence  is  a  vice  which  looks  much  like  a 
virtue  ;  and  while  there  is  no  vice  so  self  justi- 
fying there  isnonemore  terrible  in  its  penalties. 
Mercer. 

21.  Saying,  The  i;lory  is  departed 
from  Israel.  She  is  insensible  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  her  husband  and  herself,  in  com- 
parison with  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  God  ;  calls 
her  son  Ichabod,  or,  "  There  is  no  glory  ;"  and 
Bays  with  her  last  breath,  '"  The  glory  is  depart- 
ed from  Israel."  She  caros  nothing  for  a  pos- 
terity which  was  to  want  the  ark  of  God  :  she 
cares  nothing  for  a  son,  come  into  the  world  of 
Israel,  when  God  was  gone  from  it  ;  and  she 
departs  willingly  from  them,  from  whom  God 
was  departed.  Not  outward  magnificence,  nor 
wealth,  nor  the  favor  of  the  mighty,  but  the 
pre.sence  of  God  in  his  ordinances,  were  the 
glory  of  Israel  ;  the  withdrawing  of  which  was 
a  greater  judgment  than  destruction.      lip.  II. 

24.  "  T/ie  ark  of  l/ml  ;.<  Iiikm."  Four  times 
in  a  short  chapter  does  that  sentence  appear. 
It  is  ft  wail,  n  funeral  dirge.  Eli  fell  liack  in  a 
swoon  and  died  when  he  heard  it  ;  his  daughter- 
in-law,  wife  uC  the  dissolute  and  slain  Phinehis, 


died  in  childbirth,  ami  named  her  son  Ichabod 
— no  glory.  It  was  enough  to  break  any  heart. 
The  lowest  possible  point  uf  humiliation  had 
been  reached.  It  was  the  first  of  the  three  cap- 
tivities that  have  fallen  upon  the  Jews.  Tho 
second  came  when  Solomon's  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  armies  of  Babylon,  when  the  ark 
was  captured  a  second  time,  never  to  be  restored. 
The  third  came  when  Jerusalem  was  crushed  by  ' 
the  legions  of  Tit  us  and  the  Jews  were  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  moro 
touching  than  the  weekly  gathering  of  a  few 
Jews  at  what  is  called  "  The  Wailing  Place"  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  weep  and  moan,  caress- 
ing meanwhile  the  temple  wall  with  their  liandH 
and  kissing  it  with  their  lips.  Tho  key  note  to 
that  wail  was  given  by  Jeremiah,  whose  Lamen- 
tations has  been  called ' '  the  funeral  dirge  ot 
the  theocracy,"  when  the  fire  and  sword  ot 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  done  their  ruthless  work. 
.^nd  five  hundred  years  before  Jeremiah  uttered 
his  elegy,  with  broken  heart  and  streaming 
eyes,  the  piercing  agony  had  gone  through  Is- 
rael's heart  as  the  words  were  repeated  from  lip 
to  lip,  "  The  ark  of  God  is  taken."  It  produced 
widespread  consternation.  It  was  the  palpablo 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  wickedness  of  tho 
nation.     liehrends. 

5  :  |-,5.  The  Philistines  had  been  permitted 
by  the  Lord  thus  far  to  triumph,  for  the  accom- 
Iilishmentof  his  own  high  purposes.  And  it  re- 
mained for  Ilim  now  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
his  own  great  name,  equally  from  the  despair  of 
the  Israelites,  and  profane  exultation  of  tho 
Philistines.  The  latter,  indeed,  by  making  it  a 
triumph  of  their  own  god  over  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, rendered  it  inevitable  that  he  should  move 
his  terrible  right  arm  to  redeem  his  name  from 

reproach.     Kit. Having  punished  Isiael  that 

betrayed  the  ark,  by  giving  it  into  the  hands  ot 
tho  Philistines,  he  will  next  deal  with  those  that 
abused  it,  and  will  fetch  it  out  of  their  hands 
again.  Thus  even  the  icruth  of  mun  slmll  praise 
him  :  and  he  is  bringing  about  his  own  glory, 
even  then  when  he  seems  to  neglect  it.     H. 

Dagon  had  never  so  great  a  day,  so  many  sac- 
rifices, as  now,  that  he  seems  to  take  the  God  ot 
Israel  prisoner.  What  ft  spectacle  was  this,  to 
see  uneircnracised  Philistines  laying  their  pro- 
fane hands  upon  the  testimony  ot  God's  pres- 
ence !  to  see  the  glorious  mercy-seat  under  the 
roof  of  an  idol  !  to  see  the  two  cherubim  spread- 
ing their  wings  under  a  false  god  !  O  foolish 
Philistines,  could  ye  think  that  the  same  house 
could  hold  God  and  Dagon  ?  Could  yo  think  a 
senseless  stone  a  fit  companion  and  guardian 
tor  the  living  God?    Had  ye  laid  your  Dagoa 
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upon  his  face  prostrate  before  the  ark,  yet  would 
not  God  have  endured  the  indignity  of  such  a 
lodging  ;  but  now  that  ye  presume  to  set  up 
your  carved  stone,  equal  to  his  cherubim,  go 
read  your  folly  in  the  door  of  your  temple,  and 
know  that  "Ho  which  cast  your  god  so  low  can 
cast  you  lower.      Bp.  II. 

0-12.  Not  the  god  Dagon  only,  but  the  men 
of  Ashdod  were  smitten  sorely.  "  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  destroyed  them  and  smote  them  with 
tumors."  This  scourge  was  so  severe  that  they 
said.  We  cannot  have  this  ark  of  God  among  us. 
So  they  called  a  council  of  Philistine  lords,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  try  it  in  Gath.  "  They  carried 
the  ark  to  Gath,  and  there  the  Lord  smote  the 
men  of  the  city,  both  small  and  great,  and  they 

had  tumors  in  their  secret  parts."     H.  C. 

Their  bodies  were  attacked  by  a  loathsome  and 
painful  disease,  probably  boils,  which  are  a  char- 
acteristic symptom  of  the  Oriental  plague.  The 
latter  explanation  agrees  better  with  the  infec- 
tiousness and  fatality  of  the  scourge.  A.  F.  K. 
The  Gittites  sent  on  the  ark  to  their  neigh- 
bors of  Ekron.  The  Ekronites  were  in  great 
alarm.  They  cried,  "  They  have  sent  the  ark  of 
the  God  of  Israel  to  us,  to  slay  us  and  our  peo- 
ple !"  Their  dismal  prognostics  were  verified. 
Many  died  ;  many  were  smitten  with  tumors  ; 
while  an  army  of  field  mice  devoured  their  har- 
vest.     Cox. 

6  :  1-6,  For  seven  months  the  ark  was  car- 
ried about  through  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  ; 
and  at  length  they  resolved  to  send  it  back. 
Under  the  advice  of  their  priests  and  diviners, 
whom  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  remonstrat- 
ing with  them  for  hardening  their  hearts  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  had  done,  they  sent  with 
it  five  golden  images  of  mice  and  five  such  of 

the  tumors  as  a  trespass-offering.     P.  S It 

is  clear  that  these  golden  tumors  and  mice  were 
representations  in  form  of  the  plagues  under 
which  they  suffered  so  terribly,  and  that  their 
purpose  was  to  "give  glory  to  the  God  of  Is- 
rael " — a  very  explicit  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy,  and  of  their  own  defeat  and  suffer- 
ing before  him.  By  these  tokeusof  their  suffer- 
ing thej"  said,  to  their  own  shame — "  We  cannot 
stand  before  these  manifestations  of  Jehovah's 
presence  and  power." 

7-12.  As  if  to  make  it  more  sure  whether 
these  judgments  were  fortuitous,  or  came  from 
the  hand  of  Israel's  God,  they  said  —Make  a  new 
cart  ;  harness  to  it  two  young  heifers  with  young 
calves,  never  in  yoke  before  ;  shut  up  the  calves 
at  home  ;  then  start  them.  If  they  take  the  way 
to  Israel's  cities,  and  go  on  despite  of  their  in- 
stincts toward  their  young  confined  at  home, 


then  may  ye  know  that  God  is  with  his  ark,  and 
that  these  sore  afllictions  are  from  his  hand. 
The  experiment  was  decisive.  The  young  cows 
moved  off  by  the  route  to  Israel,  lowing  for  their 
calves  as  they  went,  and  halted  not  till  they 
brought  up   at  Betbshemesh,    a  city  of  Israel. 

H,  C. This  was,  all  things  considered,  no  less 

than  a  miracle.  That  cattle  unaccustomed  to 
the  J'oke  should  draw  so  even,  so  orderly,  and 
still  go  forward  ;  that,  without  any  driver,  they 
should  go  from  home,  and  from  their  own 
calves  ;  that,  without  any  director,  they  should 
go  the  straight  road  toBethshemesh,  a  city  eight 
or  ten  miles  off,  never  mi.ss  the  way,  never  turn 
aside  into  the  fields  to  feed  themselves,  nor  turn 
back  home  to  feed  their  calves,  yet  as  they  went 
on  lowing  for  their  joung  ones.     H. 

13.  The  peojjleof  Belhshemesh  were  at  work 
in  the  fields,  it  being  harvest-time,  when  they 
caught  the  first  sight  ot  the  approaching  ark. 
Their  delight  and  exultation  at  the  return  of 
that  glory  which  had  departed  from  Israel  can- 
not well  be  described.     Kit. 

14,  15.  Burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  rightly 
testified  their  gratitude  upon  the  reception  of 
the  ark  ;  with  these  also  were  presented  the 
"  jewels  of  gold  "  sent  as  a  guilt-offering  by  the 
five  cities  of  Philistia.     B. 

Punishment  rf  the  Men  of  Belhshemesh. 

1£>.  Because  tliey  had  looked  into 
tlie  ark.  Better,  because  they  had  gazed 
upon  the  ark.  The  expression  used  signifies 
rather  "  to  gaze  upon  with  profane  curiosity." 

The  priests  of  Bethshemesh  must  have  known 
that  even  the  Levites  were  forbidden  to  look 
upon  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  upon 
pain  of  death  (Nu.  4  :  19,  20),  but  instead  of 
hastening  to  cover  it  with  befitting  reverence, 
they  left  it  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  and 
brought  down  a  judgment  which  was  intended 
to  vindicate  the  holiness  of  Jehovah. 

Fifty  tiloil§aiid.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  text  here.  The 
anomalous  order  of  the  numerals  in  the  Hebrew 
(70  men  50,000  men),  and  the  absence  of  the  con- 
junction and  mark  corruption.  Tlie  village  of 
Bethshemesh  cannot  possibly  have  contained 
such  a  number  of  inhabitants.  It  seems  best 
with  Josephus  and  some  Heb.  Mss.  to  omit  50,- 
000.     A.  F.  K. 

A  woful  welcome  for  the  ark  of  God  into  the 
borders  of  Israel.  It  killed  them  for  looking 
upon  it,  who  thojight  it  their  life  to  see  it  :  it 
dealt  blows  and  death  on  both  hands  ;  to  Phil- 
istines, to  Israelites  ;  to  both  of  them  for  pro- 
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(aning  it,  the  one  with  their  idol,  the  other  with 
llieir  eyes.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  use  the  holy 
iirjiiiauces  of  God  with  an  irrevereut  bohiness. 
Fear  uuil  irt-jiiblmg  become  us  iu  our  access  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Almiglity.     lip.  II. 

7:1.  The  ark,  which  was  tho  symbol  and  seal 
of  God's  presence  in  tho  midst  of  Hi8  people, 
was  now  beoouie  an  unwelcome  visitant,  sug- 
g?ative  only  of  danger  and  of  displeasure.  One 
man  was  fonnd  brave  enough  and  loyal  enough 
to  open  his  house  for  its  reception,  and  to  set 
his  son  apart  to  guard  it  until  sunh  time  as  the 

breach   should   be  healed.     W.  II.   G. They 

seem  to  have  dono  all  they  could,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  reijuiremeuts  of  the  law,  for  tho 
custody  of  the  sacred  symlinj.  But  Kirjath- 
jearim  was  not  turned  into  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional worshijj.  There  is  no  word  of  sacrificial 
or  other  services  being  performed  there.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  annual  feasts  were 
held  at  this  place.  Tho  ark  had  a  resting  place 
there — nothing  more.  And  this  lasted  for 
twentj'  years.     W.  G.  B. 

For  twenty  years,  as  it  seems,  from  this  de- 
cisive victory  Pliilistia  held  her  cruel  heathen 
sway  over  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Where  Sam- 
uel was  during  this  interval,  we  know  not.  It 
was  doubtless  needful  for  him  to  be  thus  for  a 
season  withdrawn  from  action  and  observation. 
His  holy  childhood  and  his  prophetic  youth 
needed  calm,  silence,  introspection,  and  secret 
communion  with  God,  to  mature  the  great 
strength  of  his  after  life.  Like  Paul  in  Arabia, 
like  a  greater  than  Paul  at  Nazareth  after  that 
communing  in  the  temple,  he  was  hidden  away 
by  God  ;  hidden,  it  would  seem,  like  the  son  of 
Mary  when  he  left  Jerusalem  with  her,  for  al- 


most twenty  years  before  he  was  manifested  to 
Israel.      Wdbeejorce. 


So  ended  the  period,  defined  as  that  during 
which  "  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh."  So 
ended  the  still  wider  period  of  the  first  division 
of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People,  from  Moses 
to  Eli,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  first  sanctuary  by 
the  Philistines,  as  the  second  division  and  over- 
throw was  to  terminate  in  the  fall  of  the  second 
sanctuary,  the  Temple  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
by  the  armies  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  third  in  the 
still  vaster  destruction  of  the  last  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Titus.  (Read  Jer. 
7  :  12,  U  ;  26  :  G.) This  first  period  of  Jew- 
ish history  had  been  a  period  varied  and  shift- 
ing in  detail,  but  with  this  common  feature, — 
that  it  was  a  time  of  wandering  and  of  strife,  of 
danger  and  of  deliverance,  of  continual  and  di- 
rect dependence  on  the  help  of  God  alone. 
aianUxj. 


In  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings,  it  is 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  ark  which 
justifies  everything  that  is  normal  and  suffi- 
ciently explains  everything  that  is  abnormal  in 
the  history.  Whether  at  Shiloh,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  at  Kirjath-jearimoronMount 
Zion,  it  is  everywhere  and  always,  ' '  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,"  the  silent  witness  from  the 
period  of  the  exodus.  There  is  but  one  such 
ark  in  Israeliti.sh  history,  and  it  renders  that 
history  in  its  main  features,  especially  in  its 
characteristic  religious  features,  indivisible  and 
unimpeachable.  The  secret  of  the  books  is  the 
secret  of  the  ark  which  stored  them  and  between 
whose  cherubim  dwelt  Jehovah  of  busts.  £.  C.  B. 


Section  235. 

ISRAEL'S  TWE>JTY  YEARS'  SERVITUDE  TO  PHILISTINES  SUCCEEDED  BY  RE- 
PENT.\'NCE  UNDER  SAMUEL'S  APPEALS.  AT  HIS  INTERCESSION  GOD  GIVES 
ISRAEL  DECISIVE  VICTORY.  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SAMUEL'S  JUDGESHIP.  IS- 
RAEL ASK   A   KING. 

1  Sastoel  7  :  2-17  ;   8  :  1-22. 


7  2  And  it  came  to  pass,  from  the  day  that  the  ark  abode  in  Kiriath-jearim,  that  the  time 

3  was  long  ;  for  it  was  twenty  years  :  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord.  And 
Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel,  saying.  It  ye  do  return  unto  the  Loud  with  all  your 
heart,  then  put  away  the  strange  gods  and  the  Ashtaroth  from  among  you,  and  prepare  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and   serve  him   only  :   and  he  will  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

4  Philistines.     Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  the  Baalim  and  the  .Ashtaroth,  and 
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5  Berved  the  Lokd  only.     And  Samuel  said,  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpah,  and  I  will  pray  for  yo>i 
C  unto  the  Lord.     And  they  gathered  together  to   Mizpah,  and  drew  water,  and   poured   it   out 

before  the   Lokd,  and  fiisted   on  that  day,  and   said   there,  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord. 

And  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mizpah. 

7  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered  together  to  Mizpah, 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  Israel.     And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  it, 

8  they  were  afraid  of  the  Philistines.     And  the  children  of  Israel  said  to  Samuel,  Cease  not  to  cry 

9  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Phili.stiues,  And 
Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a  whule  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  :  and 

10  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  Israel  ;  and  the  Lord  answered  him.  And  as  Samuel  was 
oflfering  up  the  burnt  offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel  :  but  the  Lord 
thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  discomfited  them  ;  and 

11  they  were  smitten  down  before  Israel.     And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  of  Mizpah,  and  pur- 

12  sued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them,  until  they  came  iinder  Beth-car.  Then  Samuel  took  a 
stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpah  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  Hith- 

13  erto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.  So  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  caiue  no  more 
within  the  border  of  Israel  :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 

14  of  Samuel.  And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel  were  restored  to  Israel, 
fiom  Ekron  even  unto  Gaih  ;  and  the  border  thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

15  Philistines.  And  there  was  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites.  And  Samuel  judged 
IG  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal, 
17  and  Mizpah  ;  and  he  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places.     And  his  return  was  to  Kamah,  for 

there  was  his  house  ;  and  there  he  judged  Israel  :   and  he  built  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord. 

8  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Samuel   was  old,  that  he  made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel. 

2  Now  the  name  of  his  firstborn  was  Joel  ;  and  the  name  of  his  second,  Abijah  :  they  were  judges 

3  in  Beersheba.  And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took 
bribes,  and  perverted  judgment. 

4  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  to  Samuel  imto  Eamah  ; 

5  and  they  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways  :  now  make 

6  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations.     But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said, 

7  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us.  And  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  Lokd  said  unto 
Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice   of  the   people  in  all  that   they  say  unto   thee  :  for  they  have 

8  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  be  king  over  them.  According 
to  all  the  works  which  they  have  dime  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Eg.vpt  even 
nuto  this  day,  in  that  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods,  so  do  they  also  unto  thee. 

9  Now  tlierefore  hearken  unto  their  voice  :  howbeit  thou  shalt  protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and 
shalt  shew  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them. 

10  And   Samuel   told  all   the   words  of  the   Lord   unto   the  people  that  asked  of  him  a  king. 

11  And  he  said,  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you  ;  he  will  take  your 
sons,  and  appoint  them  unto  him,  for  his  cnariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen  ;  and  they  shall 

12  run  before  his  chariots  :  and  he  will  appoint  them  unto  him  for  captains  of  thousands,  and 
captains  of  fifties  ;  and  he  ibiU  set  nome  to  plough  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to 

13  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and   the  instruments  of  his  chariots.     And  he  will  take  your 

14  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  And  he  will  take  your 
fields,  and  j'our  vineyards,  and  your  oliveyards,  even   the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his 

15  servants.  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his 
1()  officers,  and  to  his  servants.     And  he  will  take  your  mcnservants,  and  your  maidservants,  and 

17  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work.     Ha  will  take  the  tenth 

18  of  your  ttocks  :  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.     And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your 

19  king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you  ;  and  the  Lord  will  not  answer  you  in  that  day.  But  the 
people  refused  to  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  Samuel  ;  and  they  said.  Nay  ;  but  we  will  have  a 

20  king  over  us  ;  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations  :  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and 

21  go  out  before  us.  and  fight  our  battles.  And  Samuel  heard  all  the  words  of  the  people,  and  ho 
2'2  rehearsed  them   in   the  ears  of  the  Lord.     And  the   Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  their 

voice,  and  make  them  a  king.     And  Samuel  said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go  ye  every  man 
unto  his  city. 
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Some  visible  bond  must  be  found  to  unite 
into  n  solid  mass  the  scattered  tribes  which  cutild 
not  lis  yet  be  tiruily  bound  tofjether  into  one  by 
the  invisible  tie  o£  a  coininun  nil ifgiauce  to  Je- 
hovah. Material  and  political  means  must  jire- 
I>arc  the  way  for  the  Ki)iritualaud  religious  end. 
Otherwise  the  nation  mustceaseto  e.\ist,  ground 
to  pieces  between  the  enemies  which  surround- 
ed it  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  make  solid  ad- 
vance, retrogression  was  inevitable.  At  this 
critical  jiiueturo  God  raised  up  Samuel,  "  a 
prophet  second  only  to  Moses,"  to  guide  the  na- 
tion through  this  crisis  in  its  existence,  and 
effect   the  transition   to  the   second  stage  of  its 

education.     A.    F.    K  -This    was    his    great 

achievement;  the  crowning  point  of  his  service 
to  Israel  and  the  God  of  Isr:-.el  :  the  scattered 
and  disunited  tribes  became  again  a  nation. 
The  rival  tribes  Ephraim  and  Judah  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the 
more  distant  tribes   do  not  seem   to   withhold 

their    allegiance.      Milinan. He    thus,    in    a 

marked  manner,  stood  between  the  new  and  old, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy.  The  recognition  of  Saul  as  king 
of  all  Israel  would  have  been  an  impossibilitj- 
had  not  the  judgeship  of  Samuel  already  brought 
about  a  cohesion  between  the  disorganized  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     E.  V. 

After  Moses,  Samuel  was  the  first  character  in 
ancient  Jewish  history  who  centred  in  himself 
the  elements  of  political  and  religious  authority. 
He  was  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  judges 
whose  official  power  succeeded  that  of  the  law- 
giver ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of 
prophets  whose  function  and  influence  came  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  priesthood  itself.  More- 
over, his  life  marked  a  transition.period  in  the 
nation  ;  for  he  anointed,  first  Saul,  and  after- 
ward David,  to  this  office.  He  was  a  person  of 
rare  dignity,  beauty,  and  integrity  of  character. 
J.  P.  T. The  events  of  Sauiuel's  administra- 
tion are  so  briefly  narrated,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  failing  to  take  in  their  full  importance. 
Eli's  death  left  Israel  under  ojipression,  a  hu- 
miliated and  ravaged  country.  Samuel's  reign 
began  by  a  swift,  well-ordered,  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful blow  for  independence,  and  then  kept 
Israel  in  a  condition  of  peace,  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  prosperity.     W.  J.  B. 

The  National   Repentance   and   Eefobmation 
Under  Samdel. 

7  : 2-fi. 

2.   And  it  came  In  p'i.<i.i,  etc.      Better,    And   it 

came  to  pas!*,  from  tliv  day  wiicii  lliv 


ark  re§lcd  in  Kirjutli-Joarim,  that 
a  lung  lime  elapHvd,  even  (wenly 
yesirtt.  Twenty  years  was  not  the  whole 
duration  of  the  ark's  sojourn  at  Kirjath-jea- 
rim,  but  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  ref- 
ormation now  to  bo  recorded.  The  period 
here  passed  over  in  silence  was  a  dark  page  in 
Israel's  history,  politically  and  religiously.  They 
Were  vassals  of  the  Pliili.stines,  reduced  appar- 
ently to  abject  submission.  The  public  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  intermitted  ;  for  the  Tabernacle 
seems  to  have  been  dismantled,  and  the  ork  wa« 
in  a  private  house.  The  people  sank  into  gross 
idolatry.  But  meanwhile  Samuel  was  groiving 
in  strength  and  influence,  and  when  the  right 
niooient  came  and  the  desire  for  better  thinga 
sprang  up  as  the  fruit  of  his  jirophetic  labor,  bo 
was  ready  to  take  his  jdace  as  the  leader  of  th<> 
nation. 

L.amented  arter  ihc  Lord.  Asachild 
follows  the  father  who  has  been  forced  to  turn 
away  in  anger,  and  with  sighs  and  tears  entreats 
for  reconciliation.  A.  F.  K. They  were  stir- 
red up  to  it,  probably,  by  the  preaching  of  Sam- 
uel, with  which  an  extraordinary  working  of  (ho 
Spirit  of  God  set  in.  A  general  di.-sposition  to 
repentance  and  reformation  now  appears 
throughout  all  Israel.  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  this 
was  a  matter  and  time  as  remarkable  as  any  we 
read  of  in  Scripture.     H, 

4.  It  was  the  high  privilege  of  Samuel  to 
effect  two  greatly  needed  reunions.  He  reunited 
the  tribes  among  themselves  ;  he  made  united 
Israel  once  more  at  one  with  Jehovah.  Under 
his  leadership  even  Judah  and  Ephraim  work 
together  ;  at  his  urgent  exhortation  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  piit  away  Baalim  and  Ashto 
reth,  and  served  the  Lokd  only."     Plumtmr. 

5.  Mizpeh,  where  this  solemn  convocation 
was  held,  was  a  remarkable  place  in  Jewish  his- 
tory. It  was  in  its  neighborhood  that  Samuel 
set  up  the  stone  of  help — Ebenezer — saying, 
"  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us  "  (verses 
r>-l'2).  Here,  too,  the  people  assembled  to  choose 
their  first  king.  Dr.  Itobinson  and  Mr.  Porter 
are  of  opinion  that  the  modern  "  Ncby  Sauiwil" 
is  the  ancient  Mizpeh.  It  is  a  hill  500  or  GOO 
feet  high,  about  four  miles  northwest  from  Je- 
rusalem, which  commands  a  wider  view  than 
any  other  peak  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  From 
its  summit,  "  Central  Palestine  is  spread  out 
round  us,  like  an  embossed  map.  On  the  north, 
at  our  feet,  is  Gibeon,  encircled  by  its  plain. 
To  the  right  is  the  rock  Rimmon  ;  and  more  t) 
the  eastward  the  conical  tell,  crowned  by  th.i 
village  Er-Ram,  the  Kamah  of  Benjamin.  Far- 
ther to  the  right  we  see  the  bare  top  of  Tnleil 
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el-Fu,  on  which  "  Gibeah  o£  Saul"  once  stood. 
Over  the  bleak  gray  ridge  on  the  southeast  are 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  Jerusalem,  looking 
as  it  sunk  in  a  valley.  Southward  the  eye  ranges 
overthe  hummitsof  the  Judean  hills,  as  far  as  the 
environs  of  Hebron.  On  tho  ■nest,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  plain  of  Philistia,  on 
which  we  can  distiuguish  Kamleh,  Lydda,  and 
even  Joppa,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean."    Murray's  Handbook. 

5.  I  will  pray  for  j  ou.  The  help  which 
brings  deliverance  comes  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  people  make  humble  confession  of  sin  and 
call  upon  God  for  deliverance.  They  entreat 
Samuel  that  he  will  "  cease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
Lord  God"  for  them.  While  he  stands  before 
the  altar  lifting  up  his  cry  in  their  behalf  tho 
Divine  interposition  takes  place  and  deliverance 
is  effected.  The  whole  record  shows  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.       Witlierspoon. 

6.  The  Chaldee  reads  it.  They  poured  ovl  their 
hearts  in  repentance  before  the  Lord.  They  wept 
rivers  of  tear.s,  and  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort  ; 
for  it  was  before  the  Lord,  and  with  an  eye  to 

him.     H. 8.  The   peace,  which    Israel    had 

made  with  God,  was  true,  but  tender.  They 
durst  not  trust  their  own  innocency,  so  much  as 
the  prayers  of  Samuel;  "Cease  not  to  cry  to 
the  Lord  our  God  for  us."  Bp.  11. 9.  Sam- 
uel intercedes  with  God  for  them,  and  does  it 
by  sacrifice.  He  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered 
it  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the 
Lord,  and  while  the  sacrifice  was  in  burning, 
with  the  smoke  of  it  his  pra3'ers  ascended  up  to 

heaven  for  Israel.     H. Samuel  officiated,  not 

because  he  was  a  regular  prie.st,  nor  by  virtue 
of  his  being  a  Levite,  which  would  have  given 
him  no  legal  right  to  offer  sacrifice  ;  but  in  his 
prophetic  character  as  Gods  ambassador  and 
representative.  But  that  this  function  was  an 
extraordinary  one  appears  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  limited  to  Samuel  alone  (1  S.  9  :  13).  Sam- 
uel is  plainly  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  period.  The  presence  of  God,  so  far  as  its 
gracious  manifestation  to  Israel  is  concerned,  is 
for  the  timo  linked  with  the  Proiihet,  not  with 
the  Ark.     W.  H.  G. 

lO,  II.  In  answer  to  Samuel's  prayer  the 
Philistines  were  totally  routed,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner  as  highly  magnified  the  prayer  of  Sam- 
uel, the  power  of  God,  and  the  valor  of  Israel. 
The  prayer  of  Samuel  was  honored,  for  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  offering  up  his  sacrifice 
and  his  prayer  with  it,  the  battle  began  and 
turned  immediately  against  the  Philistines. 
Thus  white  he  was  yet  ."peiking  God  heard  and 
answered  in  thunder  (Is.  65  :  24).     God  showed 


that  it  was  Samuel's  prayer  and  sacrifice  that  ho 
had  respect  to,  and  hereby  let  Israel  know  that 
as  in  a  former  engagement  with  the  Philistines 
he  had  justly  chastised  their  presimiptuous  con- 
fidence in  the  presence  of  the  ark,  so  now  ho 
graciously  accepted  their  Tiumble  dependence 
upon  the  prayer  of  faith,  from  the  mouth  and 
heart  of  a  pious  prophet.  The  power  of  God 
was  greatly  honored  ;  for  he  took  the  work  into 
his  own  hand,  and  discomfited  them  with  a  great 
thunder  which  frightened  them,  and  put  them 
into  such  terror  and  consternation  that  they 
fainted  away,  and  became  a  very  easy  prey  to 
the  sword  of  Israel,  before  whom,  being  thus 
confounded,  they  were  smitten.  Honor  was  put 
upon  the  hosts  of  Israel  ;  they  were  made  use 
of  for  the  completing  of  tho  victory  ;  they  pursui'd 
the  Philis  ines,  and  smote  them.  Hew  soon  did 
they  find  the  benefit  of  their  rejjentance,  and 
reformation,  and  return  to  God  !  Now  that  they 
have  thus  engaged  him  for  them,  none  of  their 
enemies  can  stand  before  them. 

12.  Took  a  stone  and  §et  it.  Samuel 
himself  took  care  to  set  uj)  this  monument  ;  he 
had  been  instrumental  by  prayer  to  obtain  the 
mere}',  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  in  a 
special  manner  obliged  to  make  this  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  it.  The  reason  he  gives  for 
the  name  is,  Uith'rio  hath  the  Lmd  helped xis  :  in 
which  he  speaks  thankfully  of  what  was  past, 
giving  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  God  only,  who 

had  added  this  to  all  his  former  favors.     H. 

It  is  a  memorable  fact,  which  gave  a  touching 
emphasis  to  this  memorial,  that  this  was  the 
very  i>lace  where,  twenty  years  before,  the  Is- 
raelites were  defeated,  and  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken.  The  stone  of  help  thus  became  a  two 
fold  monument.     Kit. 

Neither  Samuel's  intercession  nor  any  soldier's 
valor  is  graven  there  ;  one  name  only  is  associ- 
ated with  it.  ''  The  Lord  hath  helped  vs."  That 
is  the  highest  use  we  can  make  of  memory. 
Many  and  blessed  are  its  offices,  in  teaching  wis- 
dom, in  enriching  experience,  in  bringing  sweet 
odoi's  from  the  far-off  fields  of  the  past,  and 
preserving  forever  as  in  a  finer  spirit  joys  that 
in  an  outward  form  were  evanescent.  Some,  in- 
deed, only  remember  in  order  to  indulge  a  sen- 
timental melancholy.  Others  live  in  a  bright 
jiast  in  order  to  nourish  self-complacency.  But 
tlie  highest  use  of  memory  is  to  mark  more 
plainly  than  could  bo  seen  at  the  moment  the 
manifest  Divine  help  which  has  filled  our  lives. 
Many  parts  of  our  lives  that  seemed  unmarked 
by  such  help  in  passing,  flash  up  into  clearness 
when  seen  through  the  revealing  light  of  mem- 
ory.    So  the  stone  that  we  rear  should  bear  no 
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name  but  one.  Tbat  is  the  luain  lesson  we 
Bhoukl  brinj;  from  the  past,  and,  tliHuk  God,  we 
may  write  KOenezer  on  our  sorrows  no  less  than 
on  onr  joys.  He  helps  ns  by  griefs  and  losses, 
by  disiippoiutments  and  defeats  ;  for  whatever 
briags  us  closer  to  Ilis  heart  is  helpful  beyond 
all  other  joy,  and  strenj^th-giving  above  all  other 
gifts.  And  such  remembrance  and  voice  of 
praise  has  in  it  a  half. uttered  prayer  and  hope 
for  the  future.  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  help- 
ed "  h)oks  forward  as  well  as  backward,  seein-; 
the  future  in  tlie  past.  So  memory  passes  into 
hope,  and  the  radiance  in  the  sky  behind  us 
throws  brightness  on  the  path  in  front.  God's 
past  reveals  His  to  come.  He  has  helped,  there- 
fjro  He  will  help.  Such  is  the  argument  of  that 
taith  wbich  must  needs  ask  for  more  as  long  as 
God  can  give  or  man  can  need.     A.  M. 

IJJ-IT.  A  summary  view  of  the  rest  of  Sam- 
uel's life  is  introduced  here,  not  because  it 
chronologically  belongs  before  ch.  8,  but  because 
the  writer  here,  as  uniformly  throughout  the 
book,  formally  concludes  one  theme  before  pro- 
ceeding to  another.     With  this  rapid  survey  of 


the  judgeship  and  life  of  Samuel,  which  in  point 
of  time  extends  down  to  1  S.  25  :  1,  he  winds 
up  what  he  has  to  say  of  it  separately,  and  then 
passes  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  detailing  in  ch.  8  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  appointment  as 
king.     W.  H.  G. 

13.  In  all  probability  the  Philistine  oppres- 
sion of  forty  years  mentioned  in  Ju.  13  :  1  was 
that  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  battle 

of   Ebenezer.      A.    F.    K. The   independence 

from  the  Philistines  continued  "  all  the  days  of 
Samuel."  Tlie  natural  meaning  of  this  is  not 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  bvitof  his  administration 
as  chief  magistrate.  After  Saul's  accession,  and 
before  Samuel's  death,  there  was  a  time  of  Phil- 
istine oppression  worse  than  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  (l;i  :  5-22).  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  made  by  the  Philistines  for  this 
conquest  shows  what  a  formidable  enemy  Israel 
had  become,  under  Samuel.     W.  J.  B. 

IC,  17.  Samuel  went  from  year  to  year  in  cir- 
cuit to  the  ancient  sanctuaries  within  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood  — "  Bethel,  and  Gilgal, 
and  lliziieh"  — and  "  judged  Israel  in  all  those 
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places."  But  "his  return"  was  always  to 
Ramuh  ;  "for  there  was  his  house,  and  there 
he  judged  Israel,  aad  there  he  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord. "  Stanley.  (For  cut  o£  Kamali, 
see  Sec.  243  ) 

The  person  of  Samuel,  moved  as  he  was  by  the 
prophetic  spirit,  was  now  the  centre  of  the  mo- 
tion's life.  The  sanctuary  being  rejected,  and 
the  agency  of  the  high-priesthood  suspended, 
the  mediatorship  between  God  and  His  people 
rested  with  the  prophet,  who,  though  not  of  the 
priestly  race,  but  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the  re- 
gion of  Ephraim,  now  performed  sacrificial  ser- 
vices in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The  cenirnl 
sanctuary  no  longer  existing,  we  now  also  find 
various  jilaces  of  sacrifice,  as  the  high  places  at 
Ramah,  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  Thus  were  the 
bounds  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  for  the  first 
time  broken  through.  Israel  attained  to  the 
experience  that  the  presence  of  God  is  not  con- 
fined to  an  appointed  and  material  symbol,  but 
that  wherever  He  is  sincerely  invoked,  He  be- 
stows His  abundant  blessing.  Samuel  was 
henceforth  judge  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  the 
prophetic  office  began  from  this  time  to  develop 
its  agency,  on  which  account  the  history  of 
Prophetism,  properly  speaking,  dates  from  Sam- 
uel.    O. 

Here  ends  the  first  division  of  the  book,  which 
records  Samuel's  life  and  work  as  the  last  of  the 
Judges,  in  connection  with  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  next  division  opens  by  relating  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  shows  us  Samuel  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  regime,  effecting  a 
political  change  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
history  of  Israel  without  the  shock  of  revolu- 
tion.    A.  F.  K. The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 

book,  while  adding  many  interesting  jiarticulars 
about  Samuel,  is  occupied  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  with  Saul.  'W'ith  Sam- 
uel and  Saul-  we  come  to  the  time  when  the 
prophet  and  the  king  take  their  duo  place  in  the 
development  of  Israel.  They  were  both  essen- 
tial to  its  progress,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
its  Divine  mission,  and  in  De.  17  :  14-20,  and 
again,  28  :  36.  the  establishment  of  the  mon- 
archy is  spoken  of  as  a  virtual  necessity.    E.  r.  S. 

Kequest  of  the  People  for  a  Kino. 

8  :  1-22. 

I.  When  SaiiiQCl  \vas  old.  Aconsid- 
erable  time,  probably  not  much  less  than  twenty 
years,  must  have  elapsed  since  the  victory  of 
Ebenezer,  before  Samuel  required  the  help  of 
his  sons  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  and  some 


years  more  before  their  misgovernment  became 
so  flagrant  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  request  of 
the  elders.     A.  F.  K. 

3.  Samuel  is  not  blameworthy  for  not  know- 
ing his  sons  better,  for  the  misconduct  into 
which  they  fell  was  of  a  nature  which  could  only 
have  been  develoijcd  by  the  possession  of  power. 
They  made  haste  to  be  rich,  and  fell  into  tho 
temptation  which  ever  attends  the  inordinate 
pursuit  of  worldly  gain.  The  easy  way  of  do- 
ing this  was  to  sell  justice,  and  they  sold  it. 
"  They  took  bribes,  and  perverted  justice."  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  Hebrews  that,  from 
this  oifence,  so  common  throughout  tho  ancient 
and  modern  East,  their  history  is  signally  and 
memorably  free,  though  it  crept  in  at  a  later  and 
more  corrupt  age,  and  is  sometimes  rebuked  by 
the  prophets.  It  must,  at  this  time,  have  ap- 
peared particularly  heinous,  as  contrasted  with 
the  spotless  administration  of  Samuel  himself. 
Kit. 

6.  To  the  priestly  office,  which  had  existed 
since  the  time  of  Moses,  and  to  the  prophelio 
office,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Samuel,  tho 
kingly  office  was  to  be  added  ;  and  no  doubt  this 
was  in  accordance  wilh  the  Divine  will.  These 
three  offices  were  t\  pes  of  the  Messiah,  and  were 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  God's  kingdom.  It 
could  only  be  the  motives,  therefore,  which  in- 
duced the  people  to  ask  for  a  king  that  were  sin- 
ful and  objectionable.     C.  G.  B. Wherein  lay 

the  criminality  of  this  flesire  for  a  king?  The 
pride  of  power  and  vanity  of  display  are  both 
blameworthy.  But,  more  than  this,  the  desire 
embraced  a  change  in  that  administration  which 
sprung  from  Divine  wi-sdom,  and  reposed  on 
Divine  authority.  Further,  this  change  was  a 
displacement  of  God.  "  They  have  rejected 
Me."  He  had  been  their  king.  Their  legisla- 
tion was  from  Him.  Tithes  were  a  royal  im- 
post. PriesFs  were  His  palace  guards.  Their 
desire,  then,  was  a  revolt  from  His  government 
P.  Richardson. 

1I-I§.  Samuel  now  declared  to  tho  people 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  stating  what  a  king 
would  demand  of  them  :  that  he  would  take 
their  sons  for  charioteers  and  horsemen,  for  cap- 
tains of  his  forces,  for  laborers  to  till  his  ground 
and  reap  his  crops,  for  mechanics  to  make  his 
armor  and  carriages — their  daughters,  as  mnkeis 
of  ointment  and  perfumes,  ns  cooks  and  bakers  ; 
that  he  would  give  tho  best  of  their  land  to  his 
servants,  and  take  tho  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  fields  and  vineyards  for  his  dependents  ; 
that  he  would  execute  his  work  with  their  slaves, 
their  goodliest  young  men,  and  their  asses  ;  and 
that  he  would  appropriate  the  tenth  of   their 
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herds  ;  and  moreover,  thnt  the  Lord  would  not 
listen   to  their  complnints  nguinat  the  king  of 
their  own  choiee.     0.  G.  B. 
'^O,  We  iniiy  be  like  all  llic  iialioiiN. 

The  whole  course  of  thiugs,  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  that  of  Samuel,  demonstrated  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  kingdom.  There  was  need  of  a 
strong  and  permanent  central  government,  if  the 
niiity  of  the  people  was  to  he  preserved,  if  they 
were  to  be  protecteil  from  invasion,  it  law  and 
order  were  to  be  established,  if  Israel  was  to 
p  )ssess  that  peane  and  prosperity  which  was  es. 
sential  to  their  development  in  their  i)roper  char- 
acter as  the  people  of  Ood.  It  was  accordingly 
the  purpose  of  God  that  a  kingdom  should  be 
established  in  Israel  ;  this  was  necessary  to  the 
nccomplishment  of  the  Divine  plans  concerning 
them  ;  and  this  would  afford  a  new  and  expres- 
Bive  type  of  the  coming  Saviour,  ns  the  king  of 
his  people.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  forlhis, 
after  all,  arose  out  of  the  culpable  weakness  of 
the  people,  and  their  inability  to  realize  as  yet 
the  true  Mosaic  ideal.  If  the  people  had  con- 
tinued faithful  to  God,  theirs  would  have  been 
the  strongest  and  most  beneficent  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  their  weakness  and 
oppressions  were  the  direct  result  of  their  dis- 
loyalty and  sin.  It  was  the  glory  of  Israel  that 
they  "  dwelt  alone,"  and  that  they  were  "  sep- 
arated" in  character  and  destiny  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  And  for  them  to  hanker 
after  a  likeness  to  other  nations  was  disowning 
and  renouncing  their  high  prerogative.  \V.  H.  G. 
That  our  kins;  may  go  out  before 
u«  and  Hghl  our  battles.  Other  nations 
on  every  side— the  Phiiistine.s,  the  Hittites, 
Syria,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom— seemed  to 
them  prosperous  and  sti-ong  under  their  kings. 
So,  overlooking  (he  fact  that  the  Lord  was  their 
King,  or,  at  least,  making  far  too  little  account 
of  it,  they  thought  to  rival  their  neighbors  to 
better  purpose  if  they  too  had  a  king.  It  is  not 
altogether  strange  that  the  experience  of  several 
hundred  years  under  the  judges  and  without 
any  judge  should  have  made  this  politiciil  rea- 
soning seem  to  them  plausible.  Their  mistake 
had  its  roots  in  their  leaving  God  out  of  the  ac- 
count and  in  overlooking  their  peculiar  relations 
to  him  as  their  Sovereign.  Kcdeeiner,  and 
Father.  But  [as  already  noted]  there  were  some 
good  reasons  for  the  change.  The  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, whether  considered  politically  or  religious- 
ly, needed  more  consolidation.  Their  national 
experience,  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  bore  this 
testimony.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  powerful 
enemies,  the  most  effective  union  would  give 
them  none  too  much  strength.     And  it  had  be- 


come manifest  that  the  Mosaic  religious  system 
needed  for  its  best  results  a  great  national  cap- 
ital which  might  become  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  pclitical  centre  of  the  whole  people.     H.  C. 

SamutVs  )ror/.-,  oiid  Fitness  for  II. 

Samxiel,  next  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  may  be 
called  the  reformer  of  Israel.  Ho  it  was  who 
aroused  the  nation  as  with  lightning  strokes,  and 
who  produced  an  awakening  like  that  of  Pente- 
cost. As  from  Moses  the  jirophet,  so  from  Sam- 
uel the  seer  went  forth  a  i)ower  which  brought 
many  into  the  sphere  of  his  own  Divine  enthu- 
siasm.    Delitsrh  ■ The  whole  of  his  work  and 

inHuence,  in  opposition  to  the  dead  legitimacy 
of  the  house  of  Eli  the  high  priest,  rested  on  his 
character  and  his  personal  relation  to  Jehovah. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  he  on  one  side 
is  a  prophet,  on  the  other  is  an  intercessor. 
As  prophet,  he  comes  before  the  people  in  the 
name  of  (tod  :  as  intercessor,  he  comes  before 
God  in  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Word  of 
God  and  prayer  are  correlates.  Samuel  was 
recognized  by  the  people  not  simply  as  prophet, 
but  also  on  the  ground  of  many  actual  occur- 
rences, as  intercessor.  We  see  how  deeply  the 
picture  of  Mosss  and  Samuel,  with  their  won- 
derful power  in  prayer,  was  imprinted  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  from  Ps.  99  :  6,  where  we 
read,  "  Jloses  and  Aaron  (leaders  of  the  choir) 
among  His  priests,  and  Samuel  (superintendent 
overseer,  in  front  place)  among  those  who  call 
on  His  name  :  they  called  on  the  Lord,  and 
He  answered  them."  We  thus  are,  unsought, 
permitted  to  behold,  as  it  were  looking  into  a 
most  ancient  temple,  a  living,  personal  inter- 
course with  God  and  the  heavenly  world,  to 
which  a  whole  nation  points  as  the  basis  of  its 
life.     Aiibn'kii. 

Loyalty  to  God  and  to  God's  nation  was  the 
very  foundation  of  Samuel'slife.  Anylhinglike 
self  seeking  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  early 
undergone  that  momentous  change  when  God 
is  sulistituted  for  self  as  the  pivot  of  one's  life. 
The  claims  of  the  great  King  were  ever  para- 
mount in  his  eyes.  What  would  please  God 
and  be  honoring  to  Him,  was  the  first  question 
that  rose  to  his  mind.  And  as  Israel  was  God's 
people,  so  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  Israel 
were  ever  dear  to  him.  And  thus  it  was  that 
Samuel  might  be  relied  on  not  to  think  of  him- 
self, not  to  think  of  his  own  wishes  or  interests, 
except  as  utterly  subordinate  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  his  God  and  his  nation.  It  was  this 
that  gave  such  solidity  to  Samuel's  character, 
and  made  him  so  invaluable  to  his  people.  That 
Samuel  attained    the    highest,  reputation  for 
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Banctrty,  intercourse  with  God  and  holy  influ- 
ence, is  plain  from  various  passages  of  Scripture. 
In  Jer.  IS  :  1,  his  name  is  coupled  with  that  of 


Moses  alone  as  a  powerful  intercessor,  "  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind 
could  not  be  toward  this  people."     W.  G.  B. 


Section  236. 


S.iUL,  PROVIDENTIALLY  BROTTGHT  TO  SAMUEL,  IS  ENTERTAINED  AND  ANOINTED 
BY  HIM.  SAUL  RECEIVES  THE  PROPHETIC  SPIRIT.  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
PROPHETS. 

1  Samuel  9  :  1  27  ;   10  :  1-16. 

9  1  Now  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was  Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of 
Zeror,  the  son  of  Becoratli,  the  son  of  Aphiah,  the  sou  of  a  Beiijamite,  a  mighty  njan  of  valor. 

2  And  he  had  a  son,  whose  name  was  Saul,  a  young  man  and  a  goodly  :  and  there  was  not  among 
the  children  ot  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he  :  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  vvas  higher 

3  than  any  of  the  people.     And  the  asses  of  Kish  Saul's  father  were  lost.     And  Ki.sh  said  to  Saul 
his  son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  seek  the  asses. 

Verses  4-14.   lijul' s  search  brings  him  to  Rnmiih  avd  to  a  meetiiKj  icith  Samuel. 
15,  IG    Now  the  Loed  had  revealed  unto  Samuel  a  day  before  Saul  came,  saying,  To-morrow  about 
this  time  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  thoti  sbalt  anoint  him  to  be 
prince  over  my  people  Israel,  and  he  shall  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  : 

17  for  I  have  looked  upon  mj'  people,  because  their  cry  is  come  'into  me.  And  when  Samuel  saw 
Saul,  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Behold  the  man  of  whom  I  spake  to  thee  !  this  some  shall  have 

18  authority  over  my  people.     Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in  the  gate,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I 

19  pray  thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is.  And  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  I  am  the  seer  ; 
go  up  before  me  unto  the  high  place,  for  j'e  shall  eat  with  me  today  :  and  in  the  morning  I  will 

20  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee  all  (hat  is  in  thine  heart.  And  as  for  thine  asses  that  were  lost 
three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on   them  ;  for  they  are   found.     And  for  whom   is  all  that  is 

21  desirable  in  Israel  'I  Is  it  not  for  thee,  and  for  all  thy  father's  house  't  And  Saul  answered 
and  said.  Am  not  I  a  Benjamite,  of  (he  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  and  my  family  the  least 
of  all  (he  families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin?  wherefore  then  speakest   thou   to   me  after  (his 

22  manner?  And  Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  (hem  into  the  guest-chamber, 
and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest  place  among  them  that  were  bidden,  which  were  about  thirty 

23  persons.     And  Samuel  said   unto   the   cook.  Bring  the  portion  which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I 

24  said  unto  thee,  Set  it  by  thee.  And  the  cook  took  up  (he  (high,  and  that  which  ^^as  upon  it, 
and  set  it  before  Saul.  And  Samift  said.  Behold  that  which  hath  been  reserved  !  set  it  before 
thee  and  eat  ;  because  unto  the  appointed  time  hath  it  been  kept  for  thee,  for  I  said,  I  have  in- 

25  viled  the  people.     So  Saul  did  eat  with   Samuel  that  day.     And  when   they  were   come  down 
2()  from  the  high  place  into  the  city,  he  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  housetop.     And  they 

arose  early  :  and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  spring  of  the  day,  that  Samuel  called  to  Saul  on  the 

housetop,  saying.  Up,  that  I  may  send  then  away.     And  Saul  arose,  and  they  went  out  both  of 
27  them,  ho  and  Samuel,  abroad.     As  they  were  going  donn  at  the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel  said 

to  Saul,  Bid  the  servant  pass  on  before  us,  (and  he  passed  on.)  but  stand  thou  slill  at  (his  time, 
10  1  that  I  may   cause  thee  to  hear  the  word  of   God.     Then   Samuel   took   (he  vial  of  oil,  and 

poured  it  upon  his  head,  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  Is  it  not  that  the  Loed  hath  anointed  thee 

to  be  prince  over  his  inheritance  ? 

Verses  2-8.   Samuel  assures  Saul  by  three  signs.     He  will  meet  :  (1)  two  men  at  a  certain  place 

vsith  word  from  his  home  ;  (2)  three  men   at  another  point  bearing  gifts  for  him  ;  (3)  a  band 

ot  prophets  at  yet  another  point  whom  he  shall  be  moved  to  join.     Samuel  further  bids  Saul 

tarry  at  Gilgal  seven  days  until  his  coming. 
9      And  it  was  so,  that  when  he  had  turned  his  back  to  go  frons  Samuel,  God  gave  him  another 

heart  :  and  all  those  signs  came  to  pass  (hat  day. 
10       And  when  the}-  came  thither  to  the  hill,  behold,  a  band  of  prophets  met  him  ;  and  (he  spirit 
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11  of  God  camo  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among  tliem.     And  it  came  to  pass*  when 

all  Ihnt  knew  him   befocetiincs   Raw  that,  hohoUl,  he  profjhc^ied  with   the  prophets,  then  the 
1'2  people  said  one   to  anothur,  What  ia  this  that  Ih  come   uuto  the  sou  of   Kish?     Is  Sniil  also 

cmon;;  the  prophets?     And  one  of  the  Kiiinu  pluce  .inswcre.l  nnd  said,  And  who  is  their  father? 
13  Therefore  it  became  a  proverb,  Is  Siiul  also  among  the  jirophets  ?     And  when  ho  had  made  an 

end  of  prophesying,  he  came  to  the  hij^h  place. 
It       And   Saul's  undo   said   unto  him  and   to   his  servant,  Whillier  went  ye?     And  he  said.  To 
\%  seek  the  asses  :  and  when  we  saw  that  they  were  nnt  found,  we  caine  to  Samuel.     And  Saul's 
K!  uncle  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  Samuel  said  unto  you.     And  Saul  said   unto  his  uncle, 

lie  told  US  plainly  that  the  asses  were  found.     But  conoerning  the  matter  of  the  kingdom, 

whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  t.ild  him  not. 


The  Divine  direction  for  which  prophet  and 
people  were  to  wait  was  not  long  withheld.  Its 
object,  if  we  may  venture  to  judge,  was  to  em- 
body in  the  person  of  the  new  king  the  ideal 
which  Israel  had  had  in  view  in  making  their 
demand  for  a  monarchy.  Ho  should  possess  all 
the  natural  attractions  and  martial  qualities 
which  the  people  could  desiderate  in  their  king  ; 
he  should  reflect  their  religious  standpoint  at 
its  best ;  but  he  should  also  represent  their  na- 
tional failings  and  the  inmost  defect  of  their  re- 
ligious life  :  that  of  combining  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  .lehovah,  ami  outward  conformity  to 
it,  with  utter  want  of  real  heart  sulnuission  to 
the  Lord,  and  of  true  dovotedness  to  Him.  Ia 
truth,  the  history  of  Saul  is  a  summary  and  a 
reflection  of  that  of  Israel.  A  monarchy  such  as 
his  must  first  succeed,  and  finally  fail  when, 
under  the  test  of  trials,  its  inmost  tendencies 
vould  be  brought  to  light.  Such  a  reign  was 
also  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  out  what  was 
the  real  meaning  of  the  people's  demand,  and  to 
prepare  Israel  for  the  king  of  God's  election  and 
selection  in  the  person  of  David.     A.  E. 

The  Lord  did  not  refuse  the  people's  request, 
as  He  would  have  done  if  the  thing  desired  had 
been  in  itself  sinful,  ond  the  appointment  of  a 
king  had  been  at  variance  with  the  Divine  con- 
Btitntion  of  Israel.  But  He  granted  it  in  such  n 
■way  as  to  teach  them  that  while  the  kingdom, 
with  God's  presence  and  favor,  might  be  a  great 
blessing,  it  would  be  the  reverse  if  erected  and 
maintained  in  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the 
Divine  will  and  authority.  He  gave  them  fiist 
in  Saul  a  king  without  God,  then  in  David  a 
king  after  God's  own  heart.     W.  H.  G. 

9  :  !j.  To  an  Oriental  people,  a  stately  and 
commanding  personality  was  essential  to  an  ideal 
king.  Nor  could  any  one  have  more  fully  real- 
ized the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  respect  than 
Saal.  ' '  A  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly  ; 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a 
goodlier  person  than  ho  ;  from  his  shoulders 
ond  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  peo- 
ple."    \V.  G.  B. 


3.  How  far  God  fetches  hi.s  purposes  about  ! 

The  asses  of  Kisli,    Saul's  father,    are  strayed 

away  :  what  is  that  to  the  news  of  a  kingdom  ? 

J  Gud  lays  these  small  accidents  for  the  ground  of 

1  greater  designs  :  the  asses  must  be  lost  ;  none 

i  but  Saul  must  go  with  his  father's  servant  to 

I  seek    them  ;  Samuel   shall    meet   them    in   the 

search.     Up.  11. 

4-6.  They  seek  for  them  two  days  in  vain  ; 
resolve  at  last  to  return,  but  finding  themselves 
near  Ramah,  the  dwelling  of  Samuel,  the  servant 
suggests  that  they  should  consult  the  iirophet. 
How  simple,  how  trivial,  we  might  say  ;  how 
purely  accidental,  how  remote  from  any  visible 
connection  with  the  tilling  up  of  the  throne  of  a 
kingdom— all  the  incidents  of  this  search  after 
these  lost  asses.  Yet  all  foreseen— all  prcar 
ranged— fitted  in  with  a  Divine  communication 
made  to  Samuel  (verses  15,  lii),  to  whom  the 
very  day  nnd  hour  of  Saul's  coming  to  him  were 
pre-announced,  they  nil  formed  part  of  that  plan 
or  method  by  which  tho  Divine  purpose  relative 
to  Saul's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel  was 
at  once  indicated  and  executed.  What  was  true 
of  this  part  of  Saul's  history  was  as  true  of 
every  other  part  of  it  :  and  what  was  true  of  him 
is  ns  true  of  every  other  man — as  true  of  each 
of  our  lives.  All  is  under  the  eye,  all  move? 
obedient  to  the  will  of  God  :  his  power  preserv- 
ing nil,  his  wisdom  directing  all  ;  the  great  and 
the  little,  the  seemingly  trivial  nnd  the  appar- 
ently important,  conspiring  together  to  fulfil  his 
ends.  The  truth  is,  we  must  either  bring  God 
into  all,  or  keep  (Jod  out  of  all.  To  him  nnd  t.> 
his  presiding  Providence  all  must  be  attributed 
— all  or  nothing.  Never,  if  but  the  rjuht  idea 
of  Him  be  in  our  thoughts— never  can  we  bring 
Him  in  too  often,  cr  associate  Him  too  closel}', 
too  constantly,  with  the  whole  current  of  our 
existence,  with  every  incident  of  every  hour  cf 
every  day.     TInnna. 

15,  l<r.  Little  did  Sanl  think  that  his  com- 
ing and  his  errand  was  so  noted  of  God,  ns  that 
it  was  fore  signified  unto  the  prophet  ;  and  now, 
behold  Samuel  is   told  a  day  before  of  the  man. 
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time,  and  place  of  his  meeting.  17.  The  same 
God,  that  foreshadowed  Saul  to  Samuel,  now 
points  to  him,  "  See,  this  is  tho  man  ;"  and 
commands  the  prophet  to  anoint  him  governor 
over  Israel.  He  that  told  of  Saul  before  he 
came,  knew  before  he  came  into  the  world  what 
a  man,  what  a  king  he  would  be  :  yet  he  choos- 
cth  him  out,  and  enjoins  hisanointing.  Bp.  11. 
1!>  :i7.  To  prepare  Saul,  it  was  necessary  to 
fall  forth  in  him  expectations,  it  might  bo 
vague,  of  great  things  ;  to  inspire  him  with  ab- 
solute confidence  in  Samuel  as  the  medium 
through  whom  God  spake  ;  and  finally,  by  con- 
verse on  the  deepest  concerns  of  Israel,  to  bring 
out  what  lay  inmost  in. his  heart,  and  to  direct 
it  to  its  proper  goal.  Accordingly,  Samuel  in- 
vited Suul  first  to  the  feast  and  then  to  his 
house,  at  the  outset  intimating  that  he  would 

tell   him   all   that  was  in  his  heart.     A.  E. 

"  Go  up  before  me,"  said  the  jirophet,  "  to  the 
high  place,  for  ye  shall  eat  with  me  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee 
all  that  is  in  thine  heart.' '  The  youngBenjam- 
ite  obeys,  little  prepared  for  what  ensues. 
Strange  that  when  the  sacrifice  is  over,  and  the 
thirty  invited  guests — all  men  of  mark— sit  down 
to  the  feast,  that  there  should  be  a  place  at  such 
a  table  and  among  such  guests  for  one  so  young 
and  so  unknown  ;  .stranger,  that  that  place 
should  be  the  one  of  highest  honor  ;  stranger 
still,  that  as  the  feast  went  on,  the  portion,  pre- 
pared and  reserved  as  for  some  peculiarly  dis- 
tingjiished  guest,  should  be  set  before  him, 
and  that  the  prophet  should  turn  to  him  and 
saj' before  them  all,  "Set  it  before  thee,  and 
eat :  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been  kept  for 
thee  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the  people." 
But  strangest  of  all,  the  private  interview  that 
follows.  The  sun  has  set,  the  feast  is  over,  the 
guests  are  gone,  when  Samuel  summons  him  to 
the  house-toi?,  and  there  reveals  to  him  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Eternal,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  to 
be  called  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Night  and 
sleep  break  up  the  conference  ;  but  soon  as  the 
day  dawns  Samuel  hastens  to  renew  it.  They 
go  forth  together  ;  and  so  soon  as  they  get  clear 
of  the  town,  Samuel  says  to  Saul,  "  Bid  the  ser- 
vant pass  on  before  us,  but  stand  thou  still 
awhile,  that  I  may  show  thee  the  word  of  God." 
Who  can  tell  us  what  that  word  of  the  Lord  was 
■which,  when  once  more  alone,  the  prophet 
poured  into  Saul's  listening  ear?  Deeper  far 
than  all  the  impressions  already  made  were 
those  created  by  the  words  of  the  aged  and  hon- 
ored delegate  of  Heaven — who  closed  and 
crowned  all  by  drawing  out  a  vial  of  oil  and 
pouring  it  on  Saul's  bent  head,  and  kissing  him, 
18 


and  saying,  "  Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inherit- 
ance?"    Ilanna. 

It  was  the  kiss  of  congratulation  upon  the 
dignity  to  w-hich  he  had  been  raised  ;  and,  while 
it  indicated  the  dignified  respect  of  Samuel  to 
the  man  appointed  to  reign  over  the  house  of 
Israel,  it  also  testified  his  cheerful  acquiescence 
m  the  appointment,  and  his  willingness  to  hand 
over  the  government  to  him.  No  man  ever  re- 
signed the  first  power  of  the  state  into  other 
hands  with  so  much  courtesy,  tenderness,  dig- 
nity, and  grace.  Samuel  was  truly  a  great  man. 
Kit. 

The  sacred  oil  was  used  for  Saul's  ordination 
as  for  a  Priest.  He  was  the  "  Lord's  Anointed  " 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  that  invested  his  jierson 
with  a  special  sanctity.  And  from  him  the  name 
of  "  the  Anointed  One"  was  handed  on  till  it  re- 
ceived in  the  latest  days  of  the  Jewish  Church 
its  very  highest  ajiplication, — in  Hebrew,  or 
Aramaic,    the    Messiah;  in    Greek,    the   Christ. 

Stanley. The  pure,  golden,  gently  flowing  oil, 

where  used  in  worship,  is  in  general  a  symbol 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  spirit.  In  the  regal 
consecration,  it  sets  forth  the  unimpeachable 
Divine  majesty  transferred  to  the  person  of  the 
anointed  one.  Only  the  king  is  called  absolute- 
ly "  the  Lord's  anointed  "  (1  S.  2i  :  6),  and,  in- 
deed, the  king  of  Israel,  of  God's  people.  As 
certainly  as  God  stood  to  this  people  in  a  special 
covenant-relation,  miist  its  rightful  king  stand 
in  nearer  relation  to  Jehovah,  being  the  depos- 
itary and  representative  of  Divine  majesty.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  here  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
deification  of  kings,  such  as  we  often  meet  with 
on  heathen  soil,  Israel's  king  is  never  the  per- 
sonification or  incarnation  of  Deity,  but  always 
remains  accountable  to  his  God,  and  is  called  to 
account  by  God's  messengers,  since  this  God  is 
holy,  and  gives  living  revelations  of  Himself. 
The  Lord  who  conferred  this  dignity  can  also 
take  it  away  again,  but  of  course  only  He.      Orelli. 

lO  :  2.  Take  Saul  as  you  see  him  before  the 
first  wrong  step  was  taken  that  gave  its  false 
bias  to  all  his  after-lite,  how  amiable,  how  at- 
tractive does  his  character  appear  !  He  was  no 
mere  boy  when  his  father's  asses  were  lost  ;  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  himself  a  father.  Yet  he 
did  not  think  that  the  parental  authority  had 
ceased,  the  filial  obligation  departed.  Two  days 
he  had  so".;ght  the  asses  diligently,  doing  what 
his  father  had  commanded,  but  the  third  he  said 
to  the  servant  that  was  with  him,  "  Come,  and 
let  us  return  ;  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us."  And  Saul  did 
not  misjudge  the  affection  that  his  father  bore 
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him  ;  oiibisrclurii  home  two  men  met  him,  dis- 
patched in  hivste,  imd  said,  "  Lo,  thy  father  hath 
left  the  care  of  the  asses  and  sorroweth  for  you, 
saying,  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son?"  All 
this  tells  strongly  in  his  favor  who  had  estab 
lished  such  a  place  for  himself  in  his  father's 
heart,  and  who  proved  himself  such  a  jealous 
guardian  of  that  place.      Jltnna. 

2-S.  Samuel  gave  him  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  commission,  by  foretelling  to 
him  several  of  the  incidents  of  his  day's  jour- 
ney. These  signs  must  have  removed  from 
Saul's  mind  any  lingering  doubt  or  suspicion. 
Sime. 

9.  Goil  u:avc  liini  another  heart.  Lit. 
"  turned  him  anolher  heart.  '  The  Divine  in- 
spiration transformed  the  simple  countryman 
into  tlie  King  and  Deliverer  of  Israel.  The/ief»( 
in  Scripture  denotes  "  the  centre  of  the  whole 
mental  and  spiritual  lite  of  will,  desire,  thought, 

perception,    and  feeling"     A.   F.  Iv. In  the 

language  of  Holy  Scripture,  his  "  heart,"  that 
is,  in  Old  Testament  language,  the  spring  of  his 
feeling,  purposing,  and  willing,  was  "turned 
into  another"  from  what  it  bad  been,  and  ho 
was  "turned  into  another  man,"  with  quite 
other  thoughts,  aims,  and  desires  than  before. 
The  difference  between  this  and  what  in  the 
New  Testament  is  designated  as"  the  new  man," 
is  too  obvious  to  require  detailed  explanation. 
But  we  notice  two  important  points  :  as  in  the 
one  case  it  was  only  an  overpowering  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Elohim,  not  the  abiding  Pres- 
ence of  the  Paraclete,  so  the  moral  effects  pro- 
duced through  that  influence  were  not  primary, 
but  secondary,  and,  so  to  speak,  reflex,  while 
these  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  God's 
people  are  direct,  primary,  and  permanent. 
A.  E. 

Called  suddenly  as  he  was  to  his  royal  station, 
he  was  endowed  with  high  courage  and  nobility 
of  spirit.  His  whole  subsequent  history,  how- 
ever, shows  that  he  had  never  been  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind  — even  amid  the  apparent 
solicitude  for  God's  honor  which  he  sometimes 
assumed,  you  can  discover  nothing  like  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  principle.     Muson. How 

much  may  a  man  get  from  heaven,  how  far  may 
ho  be  carried  on,  and  yet  breakdown.  We  may 
become  quite  other  men  from  what  wo  once 
were,  and  yet  not  .such  as  Christ  would  have  us 
to  bo.  There  may  be  an  influence  of  the  Spirit 
furnishing  us  for  many  a  good  and  fruitful  work 
on  earth,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  that  unction  of 
the  Holy  One  which  guides  unto  all  truth,  and 
unto  all  holiness,  and  seals  us  unto  the  day  of 
eternal  redemption.     Ilunna. 


All  IliO!^  iiigii«  eaiiie  lo  paws  that 
(lay.  Saul  had  not  advanced  far  on  his  jour- 
ney before  "  '.he  signs,"  given  to  him  by  Sam- 
uel, began  to  como  to  pass.  At  tho  tomb  of 
Uache!  ho  lighted  on  two  men,  who  told  him  of 
the  finding  of  the  asses.  This  was  the  first  sign 
promise-1.  Tho  second  befell  a  little  farther  o::, 
at  the  oak  (plain)  of  Tabor.  Meeting  Saul,  ap 
parently  at  a  cross  road,  cauio  three  men,  who, 
after  a  friendly  greeting,  told  him  they  were 
"  going  up  lo  God,  to  God's  house."  One  of 
them  was  bearing  three  kids,  another  three 
rounds  of  bread,  and  the  third  a  skin  of  wine. 

10-12.  The  third  sign  befell  them  as  they 
approached  "  tho  hill."  As  he  and  his  servant 
passed  a  rising-ground  or  Bamah,  close  to  the 
place,  a   baud   of   prophets   was   seen   coming 

down  the  slope,      i^ime. Moving  to  the  music 

of  psaltery,  tabret,  pipe,  and  harp,  the  pro- 
jihetic  afflatus  falls  upon  them  ;  they  prophesy  ; 
and  the  scene  becomes  so  inspiring,  the  sympa- 
thies of  men  so  moved  go  forth  with  such  power 
upon  other  souls,  that  even  Saul  catches  the  in- 
spiration and   he  prophesies  !    H.  0. Saul 

himself  was  overcome  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
prophesied  with  them,  and  was  as  it  wero 
changed  into  another  man.  People  asked  in 
astonishment  :  "  What  is  this  that  has  como 
unto  the  son  of  Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"  A  man  of  the  people,  however, 
asked  :  "  Who  then  is  (/leirfather  ?"— the  father 
of  the  prophets.  That  is.  Is  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy a  consequence  of  noble  liirth,  and  not  much 

rather  a  free  gift  from  above  ?     Delilsch. But 

it  seems  evident,  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  his  appearance  among  the  prophets,  that  he 
had  never  shown  .iny  zeal  for  the  glory  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  ;  and  the  sudden  ecstasy  at 
Gibeah,  having  no  foundation  of  .spiritual  prin- 
ciple, came  to  naught.  Alas  !  men  may  sing 
spiritual  songs  with  emotion  who  have  no  en- 
during spiritual  life.     D.  F. 

Schools  of  the  Piiophets. 

1  S.  10  :  10  and  1!)  :  20. 

The  sacerdotal  order  was  originally  the  in.stru- 
ment  by  which  the  members  of  the  .Tewi.sh  the- 
ocracy were  taught  and  governed  in  things  spir- 
itual. But  during  the  time  of  the  judges  the 
priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  and 
the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by  the  acted 
lessons  of  tho  ceremonial  service.  They  re- 
quired less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  now  moral  power 
was  evoked  -  the  Proplietic  Order.  Samuel  was 
tho  instrument  used  at  once  for  effecting  a  re- 
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form  in  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  for  giving  to 
the  projihets  a  position  of  importance  which 
they  had  never  before  held.  So  important  was 
the  work  wrought  by  him  that  he  is  classed  in 
Holy  Scripture  with  Moses  (-ler.  15  :  1  ;  Ps. 
99  :  G  ;  Acts  3  :  24),  Samuel  being  the  great  re- 
ligious reformer  and  organizer  of  the  prophetical 
order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator  and 
founder  of  the  priestlj'  rule.  Samuel  took  meas- 
ures to  make  his  work  of  restoration  permanent. 
For  this  purpose  he  instituted  coraiianies,  or 
colleges  of  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  life- 
time at  Eamah  :  others  afterward  at  Bethel, 
Jericho,  Gilgal,  and  elsewhere.  Their  constitu- 
tion and  object  were  similar  to  those  of  theolog- 
ical colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered  promis- 
ing students,  and  here  they  were  trained  tor  the 
office  which  they  were  afterward  destined  to 
fulfil.  Their  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no 
doubt,  the  law  and  its  interpretation  ;  oral,  as 
distinct  from  .symbolical,  teaching  being  hence- 
forwaid  tacitly  transferred  from  the  priestly  to 
the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary  subjects  of 
instruction  were  music  and  sacred  jioetry,  both 
of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  15  :  20)  and  the 
judges.  Having  been  themselves  tr.ained  and 
taught,  the  prophets,  whether  still  residing 
within  their  college,  or  having  left  its  ijrecincts, 
had  the  task  of  teiiching  others.     P.  S. 

Samuel  was  the  Founder  of  the  Prophetic 
Order.  Individuals  in  previous  ages  had  been 
endowed  with  prophetic  gifts,  but  with  Samuel 
commenced  the  regular  succession  of  prophets 
which  lasted  all  through  the  period  of  the  Moji- 
archy,  and  did  not  cease  until  after  the  Captiv- 
it.v.  The  degeneracy  into  which  the  Pi'iesthood 
had  fallen  during  the  jieriod  of  the  Judges  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  a  new  order  for  the 
religious  training  of  the  nation.  For  this  pur- 
pose Samuel  founded  the  institutions  known  as 
ike  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  The  "  company  of 
prophets"  atGibeah  (1  S.  10  :  10),  and  the  scene 
at  Ramah  described  in  1  S.  19  :  18,  imply  a  reg- 
ular organization.  These  societies  are  only  defi- 
nitely mentioned  again  in  connection  with  tlio 
history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but  doubtless  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  interval.  By  means  of 
these  the  "rder  was  maintained.  Students  were 
educated,  and  common  religious  exercises  nur- 
tured and  developed  spiritual  gifts.  But  it  was 
not  all  members  of  the  Order  who  possessed 
special  prophetic  gifts  ;  nor  was  it  among  them 
only  that  the  gifts  of  inspiration  were  found. 
The  prophets  were  the  privy-councillors  of 
kings,  historians  of  the  nation,  instructors  of  the 
people.     It  was  their  function  to  bo  preachers 


of  righteousness  to  rich  and  poor  alike  :  to  con- 
demn idolatry  in  the  court,  oppression  among 
the  nobles,  injustice  among  the  judges,  formality 
among  the  priests.  They  were  the  interpreters 
of  tlie  Law,  who  drew  out  by  degrees  the  spirit- 
ual significance  which  underlay  ritual  observ 
ance,  and  labored  to  jirevent  sacrifice  and  Sab- 
bath and  festival  from  becoming  dead  and  un- 
meaning forms.  Strong  in  the  unshaken  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  expressing  the  Divino 
will,  they  spoke  and  acted  with  a  fearless  cour- 
age which  no  threats  could  daunt  or  silence. 
Thus  they  proved  a  counterpoise  to  the  Despot- 
ism of  Monarchy  and  the  Formalism  of  Priest- 
hood. In  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Representative  Government,"  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
attributes  to  their  influence  the  progress  which 
distinguished  the  Jews  from  other  Oriental  na- 
tions. "  The  Jews,"  he  writes,  "  had  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  a  hierarchy.  These  did  for 
them  what  was  done  for  other  Oriental  races  by 
their  in.stitutions — subdued  them  to  industry 
and  order,  and  gave  them  a  national  life.  But 
neither  their  kings  nor  their  priests  ever  oo- 
tained,  as  in  those  other  countries,  the  exclusive 
moulding  of  their  character.  Their  religion  gavo 
existence  t;i  an  ine.stimably  precious  institution, 
tlie  Order  of  Prophsts.  Under  the  protection, 
generally  though  not  always  effectual,  of  their 
sacred  character,  the  Prophets  were  a  jjower  in 
the  nation,  often  more  than  a  match  for  kings 
and  priests,  and  kept  up  in  that  little  corner  of 
the  earth  the  antagonism  of  influences  which 
is  the  only  real  security  for  continued  prog- 
ress." A.  F.  K. 

This  then  was  one  part  of  the  labors  of  Sam- 
uel. He  laid  the  foundation  and  fostered  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  grand  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. At  Ramah  he  trained  men  to  be  Israel's 
teachers  ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  totUis. 
Most  of  the  great  ornaments  of  David's  court 
were  his  disciples,  and  it  is  probable  that  large 
numbers  of  the  wealthy  and  more  promising 
youth  of  the  kingdom  went  to  his  schools  sim- 
ply to  learn  something  of  those  wonderful  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  which  opened  so  new  a 
world  to  the  youth  of  a  race  always  distinguished 
for  its  intellectual  aptitudes.  And  througli  them 
Samuel  raised  the  whole  penjjle  mentally  and 
morally.  Trained  men  henceforward  were  never 
wanting  for  high  service  both  at  court  and 
throughout  the  land.  Other  results  followed  of 
which  the  whole  world  reaps  the  benefit.  The 
gift  of  a  series  of  inspired  men  would  have  been 
impossible  had  Israel  continued  in  the  state  of 
ignorance  into  which  it  had  sunk  iu  the  time  of 
the  Judges.     Brave  fighting  men  there  might 
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liAve  been  plenty  ;  occasionally  a  man  of  witty 
jest  anil  pioverl)  liku  Siuiison  ;  iin  iNninli  never. 
He  nnd  bis  compeers  were  educated  uien,  speak- 
ing to  an  educated  people,  and  themselves  fore- 
juost  in  the  rank  of  teachers.  When  in.spired 
jiropheey  ceased,  gradually  the  scribes  took  the 
prophets'  place  ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  Chal- 
dee  Tart^um  "prophet"  is  often  translated 
"  scribe  ;"  and  however  inferior  their  work,  yet 
they  kept  learning  alive.  The  Old  Testament 
was  the  fruit  of  Samuel's  schools,  and  so  also 
was  the  New.  The  noble  tree  which  he  had 
planted  was  still  vigorous  when  our  Lord  trav- 
ersed the  land  of  Israel  ;  for  none  but  an  edu- 
cated people  could  have  understood  his  teach- 
ing,  and  retained  it    in  their    memories,   and  i 


taught  it  to  mankind.  If  Paul  added  to  th« 
teaching  of  Gamaliel  the  intellectual  training  ol 
a  Greek  university,  it  was  in  order  that  he  might 
give  to  Christian  teaching  that  niauy-sidedness 
which  was  necessary  for  its  reception  by  Greek 
and  barbarian  as  well  as  by  Jew.  But  side  by 
side  with  him  in  eijual  perfectness  stands  the 
Jewi-sh  John.  And  it  was  Samuel  who  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  that  culture  which,  carried 
on  first  by  prophets  and  then  by  scribes,  made 
the  Jews  capable  of  writing  the  Bible,  of  trans- 
lating the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  of  teaching 
its  principles  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  finally  of  going  forth  as  missionaries,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.      K.  P.  S. 


Section  237. 

rUBLIC   ELECTION   OF    SAUL    AS    KING.      HIS   VICTOKY    OVER    THE    AMMONITES. 

HIS   GENEEOUS   FORBEARANCE. 


1  S.VMUEi,  10  :  17 


11  ;  1-13. 


10  17.  18  And  Samuel  called  the  people  together  unto  the  Lord  to  Mizpah  ;  and  he  said 
nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  np  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  tho 

19  kingdoms  that  oppressed  yon  :  but  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself  savelh 
you  out  of  all  your  calamities  and  your  distresses  ;  and  ye  have  said  nnto  him,  yuy,  but  set  a 
king  over  ns.     Now  therefore  present  yourselves  before  the  Lord  by  yonr  tribes,  and  by  your 

20  thousands.     So  Samuel  brought  all  the  tribes  of  'Israel  near,  and  (he  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 

21  taken.  And  he  brought  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  near  by  their  families,  and  the  family  of  the 
Matrites  was  taken  :  and  Saul  the  son  of  Kisli  was  taken  ;  but  when  thej' sought  him,  he  could 

22  not  be  found.     Therefore  they  asked  of  the  Lord  further,  Is  there  yet  a  man  to  come  hither  ; 

23  And  the  Lord  answered,  Behold,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  the  stuff.  And  they  ran  and 
fetched  him  thence  ;  and  when   he   stood   among   the  people,  ho  was  higher  than  any  of  the 

24  people  from  his  shoulders  and  upward.  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people  ?  And  all  the  people 
shouted,  and  said.  God  save  tho  king. 

25  Then  Samuel  told  tho  jieoplc  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote   it  in   a  book,  and  laid 

26  it  up  before  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his  house.  And 
Saul  also  went  to  his  house  to  Gibeah  ;  and  there  went  with  him  the  host,  whose  hearts  God 

27  had  touched.  But  certain  sons  of  Belial  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?  And  they  de- 
spised him,  and  brought  him  no  present.     But  he  held  his  peace. 

Ill  Then  Naliash  the   .\mmonite  came  up,  and  encamped  against  Jabesh-gilead  :  and  all 

2  the  men  of  Jabesh  saiil  unto  Nahash.  Make  a  covenant  with  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee.     And 
Nahash  the  Ammonite  said  unto  them,  On  this  condition  will  I  make  it  with  yon,  that  all  your 

3  rij;ht  eyes  be   put   out  :  and   I  will   lay  it   for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel.     And  tho  elders  of 
Jabesh  said  unto  him.  Give  us  seven  days'  respite,  that  wo  may  send  messenL'ers  unto  all  tho 

4  borders  of  Israel  :  and  then,  if  there  be  none  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee.     Then  came 
the  messenirers  to  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  spake  these  words  in  the  ears  of  the  people  :  and  all 

5  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept.     And,  behold,  Saul  came  fnllowincr  the  oxen  out  of 
the  field  ;  and  Saul  said,  AVhat  aileth  the  people  that  they  weep  ?     And  they  told  him  the  words 
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6  of  the  men  of  Jabesh.     And  the  spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  Saul  when  he   heard   those 

7  words,  and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly.  And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the  borders  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  messengers,  saying, 
Whosoever  cometh    not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen. 

8  And  the  dread  of  the  Lokd  fell  on  the  people,  and  thej'  came  out  as  one  man.  And  lie  num- 
bered them  in  Bezek  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  men 

9  of  Judah  thirty  thousand.  Apd  they  said  unto  the  messengers  that  came,  Thus  shall  ye  say 
uuto  the  men  of  Jabeshgdead,  To-morrow,  by  the  time  the  sun  is  hot,  ye  shall  have  deliver 

10  anoe.  And  the  messengers  came  and  told  the  men  of  Jabesh  ;  and  they  were  glad.  Therefore 
the  men  of  Jabesh  said,  To-morrow  we  will  come  out  unto  you,  and  j'e  shall  do  with  us  all  that 

11  seemeth  good  unto  you.  And  it  was  so  on  the  morrow,  that  Saul  put  the  people  in  three  com- 
panies ;  and  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  in  the  morning  watch,  and  smote  the  Am- 
monites until  the  heat  of  the  day  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  which  remained  were  scat- 

12  tered,  so  that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together.     And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is 

13  he  that  said,  Shall  Saul  reign  over  us?  bring  the  men,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death.  And 
Saul  said.  There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  :  for  to-day  the  Loud  hath  wrought 
deliverance  in  Israel. 


The  Public  Election  of  Saul  as  Kino. 

10  :  17-27. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  in  ch.  8,  which 
has  been  temporarily  dropped  in  order  to  give 
.an  account  of  the  circumstances  by  which  Sam- 
uel was  privately  made  acquainted  with  the  man 
whom  Jehovah  had  chosen  to  rule  his  people,  is 
now  resumed,  and  Saul's  public  election  by  lot 
to  the  regal  office  described.  Since  the  revela- 
tion to  Samuel  and  the  choice  by  lot  were  equally 
declarations  of  Jehovah's  will,  there  could  be  no 
contradiction  between  thorn  ;  the  latter  publicly 
confirmed  the  former  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people. 

17.  Samuel   called  tbe  peoitle  to- 

getlicr.  He  convoked  the  national  assembly 
or  "  congregation  of  Israel,"  which  had  made 
the  request  for  a  king  through  its  representative 
elders  (8  :  i).  This  body  was  composed  of  all 
Israelites  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  who 
had  not  forfeited  their  privilege.-i,  together  with 
foreigoers  admitted  upon  certain  conditions. 
Its  political  functions  were  necessarily  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  theocracy,  and  consisted 
rather  in  accepting  the  declared  will  of  Jehovah 
than  in  originating  measures  of  its  own.  Thus  : 
the  Law  was  solemnly  accepted  by  it.  Leaders 
and  kings  chosen  by  Divine  command  were  pre- 
sented to  it  for  approval,  as  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  case  of  Joshua.  In  later  times 
some  of  the  kings  appear  to  have  been  actually 
elected  \>y  it.  It  possessed  a  national  judicial 
authority.  It  claimed  some  voice  in  questions 
of  alliance  and  peace  and  war.     A.  F.  K. 

17.  I?Iixpah>  The  highest  hill  in  the 
neighborhood  is  the  well-known  Neby  Samwil, 
the  ancient  Mhpnh,  the  most  conspicuous  spot 
in  the  whole  country  round,  commanding  a  view 


of  Jerusalem.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  table- 
land, with  terraced  and  well-cultivated  sides,  to 
a  height  of  500  or  600  feet.  From  its  p3ak  Gib- 
eon,  Ataroth,  Beeroth,  Ophrah,  Eimmon,  Rn- 
mah,  Gibeah,  are  all  distinctly  seen  ;  Gilead, 
Moab,  Bethlehem,  the  hills  of  Hebron,  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
visible  in  the  far  distance.  It  was,  there- 
fore, well  named  MUpah,  "the  watch-tower." 
H.  B.  T. 

19.  The  lots  must  now  be  cast  !>p/'ii)'e  Ihe  Lord, 
although  God  had  already  appointed  the  king. 
It  was  requisite  for  Israel  to  learn  that  the  choico 
of  a  king  was  not  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  hu- 
man error  or  to  chance  ;  that  no  other  but  Je- 
hovah  is  the   Sovereign  Eleclor.  upon   whom   it 

depends  who  shall  be  king.     C.  G.  B. God, 

who  is  ever  constant  to  his  own  decrees,  makeJi 
the  lots  to  find  him  out  whom  Samuel  had 
anointed.  If  once  we  have  notice  of  the  will  of 
God,  we  maybe  confident  of  the  issue:  there 
is  no  chance  to  the  Almighty  ;  even  casual  things 
are  no  less  necessary  in  their  first  cause  than 
the  natural.     Bp.  H. 

20-24.  In  obedience  to  his  direction,  the 
people  "  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  by 
their  tribes  and  by  their  thousands,"  and  first 
the  tribe,  then  the  family,  and  lastly  the  indi- 
vidual chosen  is  revealed.  Saul  the  son  of  Kish, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  given  by  God  to  His 
people  as  their  king.  Drawn  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  he  is  presented  by  Samuel  to  the  assem- 
bled nation  with  words  of  generous  commenda- 
tion :  "  See  ye  him,"  he  cries,  pointing  to  the 
chosen  one  as  he  stands  towering  above  the 
crowd  by  his  shoulders  and  upward  — "See  ye 
him  whom  the  Lord  liath  chosen,  that  there  is 
none  iikehim  among  all  the  people."  The  peo- 
ple joyfully  accept  the  goodly  young  monarch, 
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and  receive  him  wilh  shonts  of  "  Long  live  the 
king  !'•     E.  V. 

Ji.l.  Here  ngaiii,  nuU  moro  fully  thmi  before 
(1  S.  8  :  11-18),  Suuiuel  told  the  jiediilo  "  the 
manner  of  the  kingdom,"  and  "  wrole  it  iu  a 
book  iind  hiid  it  np  before  the  Lord."  "  The 
manner  of  the  king"  as  exphiined  to  the  jieojile 
on  tile  former  occasion  gave  theui  oneside  of  the 
case— the  license  he  would  take  to  make  exac- 
tions upon  them  of  all  best  things  for  his  royul 
state-,  but  here  "the  manner  i>/  (lie  kimjdom" 
seems  rather  to  mean  the  royal  charter  or  con- 
slitvition  according  to  which  he  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  under  Jehovah  their  Suiireme 
King.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  had  anticipated 
this  very  result — the  demand  and  necessity  fur 


the  Lord  had  consented  should  be  set  up  in  big 
person.  He  was  not  to  rule  as  by  his  own  i  ight  ; 
he  was  not  to  govern  for  his  own  glory.  Jliniia. 
And  if,  iu  the  result,  we  liud  the  Hebrew- 
monarchy  less  absolute  than  generally  among 
eastern  nations -if  the  people  retained  posses- 
sion of  more  of  their  natural  and  social  rights 
than  in  other  eastern  kingdoms— and  if  the 
strong  exertion  of  kingly  power  was  in  after 
ages  resented  by  them  as  a  wrong  instead  of  be- 
ing recognized  asa  just  prerogative  -it  is  entire- 
ly owing  to  the  sagacious  care  and  forethought 
of  Samuel,  acting  under  Divine  direction,  in  se- 
curing from  utter  destruction  at  the  outset  the 
liberties  which  the  people  so  wilfully  cast  into 
the  fire.     In  fact,  the  more  deeply  we  contem- 
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a  king— and  had  provided  for  itin  the  civil  code 
given  through  Moses  (De.  17  :  11-20),  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  chapter  of  restric- 
tions and  regulations  was  precisely  the  royal 
charter  which  >S:imuel  rehearsed  on  this  occasion 
to  the  people  and  wrote  it  in  Oie  l>ook  (so  the 
Hebrew),  and  placed  it  in  the  national  archives. 
Among  other  things  it  provided  that  the  king 
should  have  a  copy  of  "  this  law"  for  his  special 
use,  that  he  might  consult  it  daily  in  person  and 
puido  Ills  administration  by  it  through  all  his 
lite.     H.  C. 

In  presence  of  all  the  i)eople,  tlie  first  of 
the  prophets,  standing  before  the  first  of  the 
kinu's.  woulil  have  him  distinctly  to  understand 
that  it  was  no  absolute  unlimited  monarchy  that 


plate  the  character  of  Samuel,  the  more  its  great- 
ness grows  upon  us  ;  anfl  the  more  distinctly 
we  recognize  the  most  truly  illustrious  character 
in  Hebrew  history  since  Moses.  Thus,  under 
Divine  sanction,  and  amid  the  despotisms  of 
the  East,  arose  the  earliest  example  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.     Kil. 

Si6.  After  the  national  convention  atMizjjah, 
in  which  the  lot  fell  on  Saul,  and  he  was  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  their  king  by  all  the  heads  of 
the  tribes,  he  retired  to  Gibeah  and  resumed  his 
ordinary  occupations  ;  taking  on  him  none  of 
the  state,  exercising  none  of  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  royalty.     Unnna. 

!i7.  It  is  emphatically  remarked,  that  "  Saul 
held  his  peace."     That  was  kingly.     lie  was 
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content  to  bide  his  time.  lie  knew  that  the 
state  of  affairs  around  must  soon  atlord  him  an 
opportunity  of  ai-quiring  the  personal  consider- 
ation he  yet  lacked  ;  and  he  felt  that  any  show 
of  resentment,  and  bald  assertion  of  his  author- 
ity till  then,  would  only  expose  him  to  derision. 
The  opportunity  he  must  have  greatly  desired 
was  very  soon  afforded.     Kit. 

Saul's  Victoey  over  the  Ammonites. 
11  :  1-11. 

1.  Then.  Simply  And.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hebrew  text  to  mark  whether  the  interval 
was  long  or  short.  We  may  gather  from  ch. 
12  :  12  that  an  Ammonite  attack  was  threatened 
before  Saul's  election,  and  probably  the  actual 
invasion  took  place  not  long  after. 

Nullil!^]!  the  Ammonite.  South  and  east 
of  the  Israelite  settlements  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  dwelt  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  The  Ammonites  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  north  and  the  Moabites  south 
of  the  Arnon.  The  Ammonites  were  a  fierce 
marauding  tribe  :  the  Moabites  a  settled  and 
civilized  nation.  United  by  the  tie  of  common 
descent  from  Lot,  they  were  generally  in  alli- 
ance against  Israel.  Twice  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges  they  "  ojiijressed  Israel."  After 
their  defeat  by  Jephthah,  the  Ammonites  are 
not  mentioned  until  the  present  occasion. 
A.  F.  K. 

3.  The  Jabesh-Gileadites  will  first  try  whether 
their  brother  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  will  not  do  something  to  rescue  them  from 
so  revolting  an  outrage.  They  ask  a  respite  of 
seven  da.ys,  at  the  enel  of  which,  if  no  one  come 
to  save  them,  they  promise  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Trusting  to  the  jealousy  between  the 
tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  or  too  confident  in  his  own  strength  to 
care  for  what  they  might  do,  Nahash  grants  the 

request.      Hanna. We  may  also    infer  that 

Divine  Providence  thus  far  restrained  his  hands 
in  order  to  give  to  the  new  monarch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affording  such  signal  proof  of  his  ca- 
pacity, decision,  and  military  conduct,  as  might 
win  for  liira  the  general  admiration  of  his  sub- 
jects and  secure  his  full  possession  of  the  royal 
power  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.     Kit. 

5,  Ounc  arter  the  herd  out  oT  the 
flel^.  It  hence  appears  that  Saul  now  lived 
retired  in  ru.-itic  occupations,  exercising  no  au- 
thority over  the  people,  but  leaving  all  to  the 
management  of  Samuel.      Patrick. 

6  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul 
when  he  heard  the  tidings."     The  Spirit  of  the 


Lord  evidently  means  here  that  spirit  of  cour 
age,  of  noble  energy,  of  dauntless  resolution, 
which  was  needed  to  meet  the  emergency  that 
had  arisen.  His  first  act  was  a  symbolical  one, 
very  rough  in  its  nature,  but  an  act  of  the  kind 
that  was  best  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on 

an  Eastern  people.     W.  G.  B. 7.  A  couple 

of  the  oxen  belonging  to  Saul  are  slaughtered 
on  the  spot,  and  cut  in  pieces.  "  Go  to  all  the 
borders  of  Israel,"  he  said  to  the  messengers, 
"  and  proclaim  that  thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
oxen  of  every  one  who  foUoweth  not  after  Saul 
and  Samuel. "  He  named  the  trysting-placo  and 
the  day  of  meeting.  A  ring  of  triumph  sounded 
from  his  words  and  acts.  "  All  the  borders  of 
Israel  "  was  the  borrowing  of  a  phrase  used  by 
the  elders  of  Jabesh  when  they  spoke  with 
Nahash.     Slme. 

8.  Bezek,  opposite  to  Jabesh-Gilead  on  Saul's 
own  side  of  the  Jordan,  is  named  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  summons  is  so  responded 
to  that  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  from 
that  on  which  the  messengers  left  the  belea- 
guered city,  Saul  finds  himself  at  Bezek  at  the 
head  of  upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Ilinna. 

10.  That  which  appears  most  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  fatal  security  of  the  .\mmonites  was 
the  subtle  message  sent  out  by  the  Jabeshites, 
that  having  in  vain  implored  the  heljj  of  their 
brethren  beyond  the  river,  they  had  now  no  re 
source  left  but  to  march  out  the  next  morning, 
and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Am- 
monitish  king.  This  news,  once  spread  through 
the  camp,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  guards 
and  sentinels  still  more  remiss  and  negligent. 

11.  This  transmission  of  messages -this rais- 
ing of  an  army  (and  not  only  simply  calling  into 
action  troops  standing  ready  for  service) — this 
march  of  that  large  army  by  difficult  roads — this 
reviewal  of  it— and  the  final  march  to  meet  the 
enemy— and  the  complete  and  sudden  victory 
within  so  short  a  time,  far  surpasses  anything 
we  find  in  modern  warfare.  The  Ammonites 
were  so  humbled  by  this  great  overthrow,  that 
wo  do  not  read  of  any  further  hostilities  between 
them  and  the  Israelites  during  the  remainder  of 
Saul's  reign,  nor  indeed  until  the  latter  end  of 
that  of  David.     IC'd. 

II.  Jabesh  was  rescued  from  destruction,  and 
its  inhabitants  long  remembered  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  owed  to  Saul.  It  was  the 
men  of  Jiibesh  who  at  peril  of  their  lives  recov- 
ered the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  from  Phil- 
istine insults,  and  gave  them  honorable  burial 
(ch.  31  :  11-14)  :  it  was  Gilead  which  wa^  the 
chief  centre  and  stay  of  the  waning  fortunes  of 
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Saul's  Louse  tlnring  tho  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Drtviil  (2  S.  2  :  8,  9  S. ).     A.  F.  K. 

\'i,  13.  How  noble  were  these  beginnings  of 
Hiiul  !  His  prophecy  showed  him  miraculously 
wise,  his  battle  and  victory  no  less  valiant,  his 
pardon  of  his  rebels  as  merciful  :  there  was  not 
more  power  showed  in  overcoming  the  Ammon- 
ites than  in  overcoming  himself,  and  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  these  mutinous  Israelites.  Now 
Israel  sees  they  have  a  king  that  can  both  shed 
blood  and  spare  it  ;  that  can  shed  the  Am- 
monites' blood  and  spare  theirs  :  his  mercy 
wins  those  hearts  whom  his  valor  could  not. 
Bp.  II. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  promising 
commencement  to  a  reign,  or  one  more  calculated 
to  gather  power  and  work  deliverance  for  Israel. 
Saul's  is  just  the  character  of  many  a  young 
man,  full  of  high  and  noble  feeling,  modest,  and 
distrustful  of  self,  coming  from  a  religious  home 
or  the  influence  of  religious  impressions,  and 
placed  in  a  post  of  responsiliility,  of  activity. 
All  is  promise  ;  we  look  for  high  distinction  of 
the  best  kind,  and  for  bright  and  blessed  deeds 

for  God  and  for  good.     Alfonl. It  was  a  glo- 

rlotis  victory,  the  first  one  that  Saul  won,  but 
that  act  of  clemency  v.as  its  noblest  crown.  His 
first  exercise  of  power  is  to  rescue  Israel  from 
threatened  bondage,  and  his  first  opportunity 
of  vengeance  he  turns  into  an  opportunity  of 
forgiveness.  Such  is  Saul  as  he  first  takes  into 
his  hands  the  Jewish  sceptre.  His  after  history 
presents  one  gathering  thickening  mass  of  error, 
remorse,  jealousy,  anger,  melancholy,  madness, 
ending  all  in  mournful  suicide.  But  never  let 
us  forget  how  that  dark  history  began,  that  it  is 
the  same  Saul  that  was  so  dutiful  and  tender  to 
his  father,  so  modest  among  his  fellows,  so  gen- 
erous to  his  enemies,  whose  career  we  are  about 
to  trace.  Looking  at  his  life  in  its  dark  close, 
we  see  before  lis  a  moral  wreck  ;  but  it  was  a 
noble  vessel  that  went  to  pieces.  But  why  was 
the  history  of  that  wreck  written  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration  ?  And  why  does  Ihat  shattei-ed  ves- 
sel still  lie  there  before  us?  Why  but  that  He 
who  knows  how  dangerous  an  ocean  it  is  that 
we  have  to  traverse,  and  how  treacherous  the 
coasts  along  which  the  voyage  lies,  would  not 
leave  us  without  all  kinds  of  warning  given. 
And  we  shall  bo  all  the  better  prepared  to  take 
home   to   our  heaits  those  moral   and   spiritual 


warning-j  that  that  wreck  gives  forth,  if  we  car- 
ry with  us  tho  remembrance  of  what  a  goodly, 
kindly,  generous,  and  noble  nature  it  was  of 
which  the  shattered  relics  remain,     llauna. 

Self-control,  promptitude,  courage,  capacity, 
ascription  of  praise  to  God,  forbearance  toward 
men,  these  are  all  exhibited  by  the  young  king. 
Yet  from  this  moral  elevation  Saul  mi.ser,ibly 
fell.  He  who  seemed  to  be  the  rising  hope  of 
Israel  became  one  of  the  most  hapless  and  trag- 
ical personages  in  all  his  nation's  hi.story.  He 
who  showed  at  first  patience  and  self-control  be- 
came a  restless,  jealous  king.  His  great  fault 
was  wilfulness,  leading  to  the  mo.st  fooli.sh  im- 
patience, and  wretched  envy.  He  who  executed 
his  first  military  exploit  so  skilfully,  and  with 
such  complete  success,  became  notorious  for  his 
failures.  And,  at  last,  he  who  had  shown  such 
fearless  readiness  to  set  upon  the  Ammonites 
was  afraid  to  encounter  the  Philistines.  Not 
that  his  natur.ll  courage  had  died  out  of  him, 
but  the  sustaining  faith  in  God  was  gone. 
"  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth  ufe 
no  more."  Ho  who  was  so  averse  to  shed  tho 
blood  of  disatlc'Cted  subjects  shed  the  blood  of 
many  faithful  men,  as  of  the  jiriests  of  the  Lord, 
and  hurled  the  javelin  from  his  own  hand  again 
and  again  at  the  worthiest  of  all  his  subjects, 
hating  him  without  a  cause.  The  true  character 
of  a  man  will  show  itself.  No  veil  will  cover 
it  ;  no  jjrudential  consideration  can  bind  it. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  its  way.  The  higher 
the  promise  of  virtue,  the  greater  the  momen- 
tum of  him  who  falls  from  his  integrity,  tho 
farther  ho  goes  into  evil.  The  path  of  the  wil- 
ful  and  proud  is  one  of  waning  light  and  thick- 
ening darkness  ;  but  "  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  which  shines  more  and  more 
until  the  perfect  day."     D.  F. 

Than  that  of  Saul  there  is  no  history  which, 
as  we  read  it,  brings  home  to  us  a  stronger 
sense,  perhaps  none  so  strong  a  sense,  of  this 
life  which  e.ach  one  of  us  is. living,  as  a  life  of 
probation  ;  no  history  which  makes  us  so  vivid- 
ly to  realize  the  fact  that  God  takes  men  and 
puts  them  in  certain  conditions  to  try  them  ;  to 
see  how  they  will  bear  themselves  under  these 
conditions,  how  far  they  will  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities for  good,  resist  the  solicitations  to 
evil,  which  these  will  inevitably  offer  to  them. 
Abp.  Trench. 
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Section  238. 

SAUL'S   KINGSHIP  CONFIRMED   AT    GILGAL.      SAMUEL'S    ADDRESS  AT    THE   SUR 

RENDER   OF   HIS   JUDGESHIP. 

1  Samcel  U  :  U,  15  ;    12  ;  1-25. 

tl  14  Then  said  Samuel  to  the  people,  Come  imil  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew  the  king- 
15  dom  there.     And  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal  ;  and  there  they  made  Saul  king  before  the 
LoKD  in  Gilgal  ;  and  there  they  saeri&ced  sacrifices  of  peaoe-ofEerings  before  the  Lord  ;  and 
there  Saul  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly. 

12  1  And  Samuel  said  uuto  all  Israel,  Behold,  I  have  hearkened  unto  your  voice  in  all  that 

2  ye  said  unto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you.  And  now,  behold,  the  king  walketh  before 
you  :  and  I  urn  old  and  grayheaded  ;  and,  behold,  my  sons  are  with  you  :  and  I  have  walked 

3  before  you  from  my  youth  unto  this  day.  Here  I  am  :  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord, 
and  before  liis  anointed  :  whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  or  whom  have  I 
defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a  ransom   to  blind  mine 

i  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it  you.  And  they  said,  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  op- 
5  pressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand.     And  he  said  unto  them,  The 

Lokd  is  witness  against  you,  and  his  anointed  is  witness  this  day,  that  ye  have  not  found 
g  aught  in  my  hand.     And  they  said.  He  is  witness.     And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  It  is  the 

Loud  that  appointed  Moses  and   Aaron,  and  that  brought  your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of 

7  Egypt.     Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may  plead  with  you  before  the  Lokd  concerning  all 

8  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lokd,  which  he  did  to  you  and  to  your  fathers.  When  Jacob  was 
coma  into  Egypt,  and  your  fathers  cried  unto  the  Lokd,  then  the  Lord  sent  Moses  and  Aaron, 

3  who  brought  forth  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  and  made  them  to  dwell  in  this  place.  But  they 
forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of 
Hazor,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  they 

10  fought  against  them.  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  We  have  sinned,  because  we 
have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  have  served  the  Baalim  and  the  Ashtaroth  :  but  now  deliver  us 

11  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and 
Bedan,  and  Jephthah,    and   Samuel,  and   delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your  enemies  on 

12  every  side,  and  ye  dwelled  in  safety.  And  when  ye  saw  that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Amman  came  against  you,  ye   said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us  :  when  the 

13  Lord  your  God  was  your  king.  Now  therefore  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,  and 
ll  whom  ye  have  asked  for  :  and,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over  you.     If  ye  will  fear  the 

Lord,  and  serve  him,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice,  and  not  rebel  against  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  and  both  yo  and  also  the  king  that  reigneth  over  you  be  followers  of  the  Lord  your 

15  God,  well :  but  if  ye  will  not  hearken  uuto  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  rebel  against  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be  against  you,  as  it  was  against  your 

IG  f,i,thers.     Now  therefore  stand  still  and  see  this  great  thing,  which  the  Lord  will  do  before 

17  your  eyes.  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day?  I  will  call  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  may  send  thun- 
der and  r.aiu  ;  and   ye  shall  know  and  see  that  j-our  wickedness  is  great,  which  ye  have  done 

18  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in   asking  you   a  king.     So  Samuel  called   unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
'  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day  :  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel. 

19  And  all  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto   the   Lord   thy  God.  that  we 

20  die  not  :  for  we  have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this  evil,  to  ask  us  a  king.  And  .Samuel  said  unto 
the  people.  Fear  not  :  ye  have  indeed  done  all  this  evil  :  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  tlie 

21  Lord,  bat  serve  the  Lord  with   all  your  heart  ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside  :  for  then  should  ye  yo 

22  after  vain  things  which  cannot  profit  nor  deliver,  for  they  are  vain.  For  the  Lord  will  not 
for.sake  his  people  for  his  great  name's  sake  :  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  a 

2lt  people  unto  himself.     Moreover  as   for  me,  God   forbid  that  I  .should  sin  against  the  Lord  in 

24  ceasing  to  pray  for  you  :  but  I  will  instruct  you  in  the  good  and  the  right  way.     Only  fear  the 

Lord,  and  serve  hira  in  truth  with  all  your  heart  :  for  consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done 

23  for  you.     But  if  ye  shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  bo  consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king. 
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SECTIOir  238.     SAUL'S  KINOSIIIP  CONFIRMED  AT  OILGAL. 


The  Assembly  at  Giloal. 
11  :  14,  15. 

14.  do  to  Oilgal.  This  wfts  almost  cer- 
tiiiuly  the  (iilgal  between  Bethel  and  Sliiloh, 
thu  pliice  of  Joshua's  long  encampment,  not  the 
Irilgiil  near  Jericho.  The  moveuient  is  "  to," 
not  "  ilovvn  to"  Gilgal.  This  Gilpal  is  central 
and  easily  accessible   to  the   tribes,  while   the 

other    is    not.     B. The  assembly  uow    held 

after  the  general  levy  for  the  war  was  probably 
larger  and  more  representative  of  the  whole  na- 
tion than  the  previous  one  at  Mizi)ah.     A.  F.  K. 

15.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  saved  ;  and  Saul  was 
brought  before  the  people  as  their  hero,  their 
king,  owned  of  God,  and  competent  to  lead  their 
armies  on  to  glorious  victory.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment for  renewing  thu  kingdom  to  Saul  ;  so  Sam- 
uel leads  the  whole  army  to  Gilgal  where  they 
performed  the  services  of  a  solemn  inaugura- 
tion ;  sacriiiced  their  peace-offerings  before  the 
Lord  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  Saul  was  uow 
king  of  Israel  indeed,  with  all  the  prestige  for  a 
successful  reign  that  any  monarch  could  desire. 

H.  C. The  choice  of  Saul  as  king,  privately 

made  by  God  through  Samuel,  and  publicly  con- 
firmed by  the  election  at  Mizpah,  had  received 
an  unmistakable  ratification  in  his  victory  over 
Nahash.  His  detractors  were  silenced,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people  accepted  him. 

Samuel's  Farewell  Address  to  the  People. 
12  :  1-25. 
The  assembly  at  Gilgal  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  Jewish  history.  It  ratified  llje  work 
of  the  assembly  at  Mizpah,  finally  closed  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  formally  inaugurated 
the  New  Monarchy.  Samuel,  though  he  was 
BtiU  to  retain  his  influence  and  authority  as 
Prophet,  now  resigned  his  office  as  Judge,  and 
in  doing  so  delivered  a  solemn  address  to  the 
assembled  people.  He  challenges  them  to  im- 
peach his  official  purity  (1-3),  and  is  answered 
by  the  unanimous  confirmation  of  his  integrity 
(4,  5).  Recalling  Jehovah's  past  mercies,  he  up- 
braids them  with  unbelief  and  ingratitude  in 
demanding  a  king  (0-12).  .\nd  now  their  future 
depends  upon  their  bearing  toward  Jehovah,  in 
confirmation  of  which  he  appeals  to  a  miraculous 
sign  (13-18).  Finally  Samuel  consoles  the  terri- 
fied people  (19),  by  assuring  them  of  Jehovah's 
faithfulness  (20-22),  and  his  own  continued  in- 
tercession (23),  and  concludes  with  a  reiterated 
warning  (24,  2.5).     A.  F.  K. 

In  laying  down  his  power  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  states,  it  surely  became  him  to 
declare  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government 


—  to  vindicate  hia  own  administration — to  pro- 
nounce his  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
nation— and  give  solemn  cautions  and  warnings 
as  to  the  future.  He  spoke  only  as  he  had  al- 
ways spoken  ;  and  he  might  now  finally,  and 
once  for  all,  declare  his  mind  the  more  freely, 
seeing  that  tuo  authority  of  the  king  was  now 
fully  established,  and  that  the  monarchy  was  to 
bo  taken  as  an  accomplished  fact— a  fact  accom- 
plished through  his  own  in.strumentality.  His 
object  was  not  to  lead  them  to  recall  the  step 
they  had  taken,  but  to  insure  their  good  con- 
duct and  their  proper  subservience  to  Jehovah, 
as  still  not  only  their  spiritual,  but  their  polit- 
ical Lord,  under  the  new  institutions.     Kit. 

3-5.  It  was  not  so  much  the  trial  of  his  car- 
riage that  Samuel  appealed  for,  as  his  justifica- 
tion ;  not  for  his  own  comfort,  Sti  much  as  their 
conviction.  His  innocence  hath  not  done  him 
service  enough,  unless  it  shame  them,  and  make 
them  confess  themselves  faulty.  In  so  many 
years  wherein  Samuel  judged  Israel,  it  cannot 
be  but  many  thousand  uanses  jiassed  his  hands, 
wherein  both  parties  could  not  possibly  bo 
pleased  ;  yet  so  clear  doth  he  find  his  heart  and 
hands,  that  he  dare  mnke  the  grieved  part  judges 
of  his  judgment.      Bp.  11. 

3.  A  rare  example  of  such  virtues,  in  these 
days  especially,  Samuel's  hands  were  as  clear  of 
bribes  as  of  blood.  The  public  good  his  only 
object,  be  neither  aimed  at  political  ascendency 
nor  pecuniary  aggrandizement.  Neither  ani- 
mated with  the  love  of  power  nor  of  money,  ho 
made  no  use  of  the  opportunities  his  office 
affjrded  to  enrich  himself.  His  hands  were 
clean.  No  stain  tarnished  the  brightness  of  the 
old  man's  name  ;  nor,  though  feeling,  no 
doubt,  all  the  partialities  of  a  father  for  his 
children,  did  he  attempt  to  palliate  their  crimes, 
or  scree^i  them  from  public  indignation.  Walk- 
ing in  his  integrity  ;  fearing  God,  but  no  man's 
face  ;  upright  ;  the  soul  of  honor  ;  his  bosom 
glowing  with  the  purest  patriotism,  how  grand 
is  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  life  '. 

(riilhrie. The  public   oBicer,  who,   like  Sam. 

nel,  can  challenge  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  his 
life,  and  can  appeal  to  uU  the  world  for  a  verdict 
of  his  integrity,  has  a  prouder  name  than  office 
could  bestow,  and  a  richer  inheritance  for  his 
children  than  all  the  spoils  of  office  could  yield. 
J.  P.  T. 

17,  IS.  The  harvest  in  Judea  began  about  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  in  which 
season  thunderand  rain  were  never  known  :  the 
seasons  of  rain  are  only  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  the  one  called  the  /oniiT,  the  other  the 
latter  rain.     Therefore  Samuel,  by  this  preamble. 
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"  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to-dsiy  ?"  meant  to  sig- 
nify the  greatness  of  the  miracle  which  God  was 
about  to  work  ;  thiit  ho  could  at  a  time  when 
they  least  of  all  expected  it  deprive  them  of  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  as  they  justly  deserved  for 
their  great  wickedness  in  rejecting  him  and  his 

prophet.      Stavlclwuse. And   tlierefore  when, 

at  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  the  Lord  sent  thunder 
and  rain  in  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  such  an 
unusual  phenomenon  happening  immediately 
aiioording  to  the  prophet's  prediction,  was  justly 
considered  as  an  authentic  sign  of  his  having 
spoken  by  the  Divine  authority.     Bluney. 

Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord,  and,  in  answer 
to  his  prayer,  even  while  he  was  yet  speaking, 
Ihe  Lord  sent  ihuiidtr  and  rain.  By  this  Samuel 
made  it  to  appear,  not  only  what  a  powei-ful  in- 
fluence Goil  has  upon  this  earth,  that  ho  could, 
of  a  sadden,  when  natural  causes  did  not  work 
toward  it,  produce  this  dreadful  rain  and  thun- 
der, and  bring  thom  oat  of  his  treasures,  but 
also  what  a  powerful  interest  he  had  in  heaven, 
that  God  would  thus  hearken  lo  the  voice  of  a  mr&i, 
and  answer  him  in  llie  secret  place  of  thunder  (Ps. 
81  :  7).  Samuel,  that  son  of  prayer,  was  still 
famous  for  success  in  prayer.     H. 

19.  No  sooner  hath  Samuels  voice  ceased, 
than  God's  voice  begins  :  every  bolt  of  thunder 
spake  judgment  against  the  rebellious  Israelites, 
and  every  drop  of  rain  was  a  witness  of  their 
sin  ;  and  now  they  found  they  had  displeased 
him,  which  ruleth  in  the  heaven,  by  rejecting 
the  man  that  ruled  for  him  on  earth.  The 
thundering  voice  of  God,  that  had  lately  in  their 
sight  confounded  the  Philistines,  they  now  un- 
derstood to  speak  fearful  things  against  them. 
No  marvel,  if  now  they  fell  upon  their  knees, 
not  to  Saul  whom  they  had  chosen,  but  to  Sam- 
uel ;  who,  being  thus  cast  off  by  them,  is  thus 
countenanced  in  heaven.     Bp.  11. 

The  point  that  most  impresses  us  is  that  in 
his  person  mortal  man  stands  so  very,  near  to 
God.  We  see  him  continually  made  the  vehicle 
of  communication  from  God  to  men.  Over 
against  this,  he  bears  up  words  of  prayer  and  of 
confession  from  men  to  God.  The  people  rec- 
ognize his  wonderful  power  with  God  in  jirayer 
and  put  all  confidence  in  his  success  before  the 
throne.  The  time  had  then  fully  come  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  when  there  was  need  of 
such  a  medium  of  words  from  God  to  men,  and 
also  from  men  back  to  God.  Such  men  are  a 
great  moral  power  in  whatever  age  they  appear. 
H.  C. This  illustrious  prophet,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor Moses,  was  mighty  to  intercede  for  his 
backsliding  people,  and  has  placed  the  duty  of 
public  intercession  on  its  firmest  basis,  the  sin 


incurred  by  neglecting  it  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  guardians  of 
the  State.      Hales. 

22.  Samuel  reminds  them  that  it  was  not 
they  that  had  chosen  God  ;  it  was  God  that  had 
chosen  them.  "  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  His 
people,  for  His  great  names  sake,  because  it 
hath  pleased  the  Ljrd  to  make  you  His  people." 
This  was  a  great  ground  of  comfort  for  Israel. 
The  eternal  God  had  chosen  them  .and  made 
them  His  jjeople  for  groat  purposes  of  His  own. 
It  was  involved  in  this  very  choice  and  pur- 
pose of  God  that  He  would  keep  His  hand  ou 
them,  and  preserve  them  from  all  such  calami- 
ties as  would  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  His 
purpose.  Fickle  and  changeable,  they  might 
easily  be  induced  to  breakaway  from  Him  ;  but, 
strong  and  unchangeable.  He  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  His  purpose  in  them.  And  if 
this  was  a  comfort  to  Israel  then,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding comfort  to  the  spiritual  Israel  now. 
W.  G.  B. 

an.  God  I'orilikl  tliut  I  should  sin 
against  tiic  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray 
for  you.  Paul  lays  down  intercessory  prayer 
as  a  positive  command,  and  makes  it  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  every  Christian.  We  are  never 
walking  so  exactly  and  so  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Jesus  Christ  as  when  we  are  i^raymg 
for  others.  We  never  more  effectually  benefit 
our-selves  than  when  we  iJray  for  others.  Wo 
have  no  talent  of  greater  usefulness  than  the 
talent  of  intercessory  prayer.  Every  other  chan- 
nel of  good  is  circumscribed,  and  illness  and 
absence  take  their  place.  But  this  has  no  limit. 
Wherever  we  are,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
we  can  do  it  ;  and  in  doing  it,  we  can  reach  those 
otherwise  perfectly  inaccessible  to  us— the  guilti- 
est and  the  farthest  off  from  God.      Vawjh'Vi. 

Samuel  would  not  withdraw  himself  from  all 
caro  for  Israel's  future.  There  remained  to  him 
the  two  greatest  weapons  for  moral  effect — pray- 
er and  teaching.  The  one  points  to  God  in 
heaven,  the  other  to  men  on  the  earth.  Such 
are  a  prophet's  weapons,  and  they  are  mightier 
than  a  king's  sceptre  or  a  warrior's  sword.  That 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  are  the  highest 
forms  of  greatness  and  usefulne.ss  is  a  truth 
which  has  established  itself  throughout  all  his- 
tory. The  most  illustrious  and  influential  of  the 
Hebrew  race  were  the  prophets.  Moses,  Samuel, 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
none  of  the  kings  compare  with  these,  except 
David  and  Solomon,  and  they  because  they  had 
qualities  resembling  those  of  the  prophets — tho 
one  of  them  a  poet,  and  the  other  a  sage.     D.  F. 

24,  25.  Confronting  them   with   their  sins. 
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nntl  persuading  them  to  heart-felt  contrition,  he 
poinu  out  to  them  unew  the  wuy  of  lite.  He 
Kums  up  111!  iu  tUo  clear,  solemn  words,  "  Ouly 
fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all 
your  heart  ;  for  consider  how  great  thiui^.s  he 
hath  done  for  yon.  Bat  if  ye  shall  do  wickedly, 
yo  shall  be  consumed,  both  yo  nud  jour  king." 
Thus  in  Oilgal  a  word  is  spoken  for  all  lime. 
Into  that  vital  word  nothing  accidental  or  cir- 
cumstantial enters.  The  law  of  national  life  is 
written  as  with  the  pen  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. The  basis  of  true  national  pi-osperity  is 
revealed  forevermore.  In  simplest  i>araphrase 
it  stands  now  as  then,  that  hiyhest  national 
well-being  is  only  secured  by  hearty  obedience 
to  God.  Let  history  be  read  with  perceiving 
eyes.  If  one  so  chooses,  let  him,  for  the  time, 
forego  the  word  of  Samuel  and  of  Scripture. 
Let  him  seek,  on  any  rational  ground.s,  an  in- 
terpretation of  historic  facts.  The  Hood,  as 
te.-itified  by  universal  tradition,  coming  upon  a 
Ruilly,  desperate  world.  Abraham  founding  a 
nation  that  honored  righteousness,  and  that  na- 
tion establishing  itself  in  the  midst  of  manj'and 
miglityfoes.  The  CaTiaanitish  peoples,  inhuman 
and  wicked,  driven  ont  of  their  land.  Assyria 
sinking  iu  corruption,  and  subjugated  by  the 
Chaldean  Nabopolassar.  Babylon  yielding  to 
unholy  pride,  and  laid  waste  by  Cyrus.  Persia 
reckless  of  right,  only  to  be  scourged  by  Alexan- 
der, and  possessed  by  the  Moslem.  Egypt 
mocking  justice,  and  then  trodden  under  foot 
by  Cambyses,  and  degraded  from  her  rank  by 
Angu.stus  C:esar.  Macedon  neglecting  virtue, 
and  soon  the  Roman  plundering  her  cities  and 
the  Turk  jjolluting  her  soil.  The  Greeks  com- 
ing to  put  art  and  luxurj-  abovo  truth,  and  the 
dwellers  by  the  Tiberandthe  Apennines  thresh- 
ing them  as  with  flails.  Rome,  herself,  mock- 
ing at  purity  and  peace,  until  the  Goths  and  the 
Iluns  sacked  her  treasures,  and  Constantino  set 
the  cross  on  the  highest  of  her  hilLs.  Even  the 
children  of  Abraham,  in  their  disregard  of  right- 
eousness, scattered  and  peeled  and  counted  a 
reproach  on  the  earth  !  How  shall  we  explain 
those  sober  facts?  What  does  it  mean,  that  no 
nation  which  has  followed  holiness  has  been 
permanently  devastated,  and  that  no  nation 
which  has  been  prevailingly  wicked  has  per- 
manently prospered  1  Why  is  it  that  today  those 


nations  are  strongest  which  are  most  mindful 
of  truth  and  most  faithful  to  right?  Why  is  it 
that  the  forces  which  are  evidently  destined  to 
prevail  have  their  homo  in  Christian  nations  ? 
Beyond  peradventure,  the  rational  answer  is  that 
which  recognizes  God  as  in  it  all,  and  as  mov- 
ing thus  with  determined  purpose.  That  an- 
swer is  the  only  solution  of  the  observed  facts. 
Let,  then,  the  nations,  iu  their  fall  ameuable- 
ness  to  God,  heed  tho  words  of  Samuel  to  Israel. 
Out  of  the  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  our  na- 
tional disasters  God  h.is  thundered  his  curse 
upon  disobedience  toward  himself  and  his  holy 
law.  The  basis  of  true  national  prosperity  is 
given  in  the  prophet's  words  :  "  Fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart." 
L.  T.  Chamherlain. 


Samuel  forms  one  of  the  noble  trio  concerning 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  recorded  no  actual 
transgression  in  the  Scrijitures,  As  partakers 
ot  the  taint  of  Adam's  sin,  they  must  have  erred 
at  least  in  thought,  but  the  fact  remains  that  of 
Joseph,  Samuel,  and  Daniel,  the  faithful  Scrip- 
tures record  no  fault.     M.  J. 

What  an  example  Samuel  presents  to  our  mag- 
istrates, our  judges,  our  legislators,  and  to  all 
intrusted  with  authority  !  And  how  should  all 
who  love  their  God  and  country  pray  that  every 
post  of  honor  and  of  public  trust  may  be  filled 
w-ith  a  man  of  the  type  of  Samuel  !  The  fear  of 
man  bringeth  a  snare  ;  but  who,  like  Samuel, 
has  the  fear  of  God  is  raised  above  it.  The 
favor  of  God  islife  ;  and  who,  like  Samuel,  seeks 
it  will  not  be  drawn  aside  by  that  of  man.  God 
is  the  judge  of  all,  both  of  the  quick  and  of  the 
dead  ;  and  who,  like  Samuel,  carries  a  sense  of 
that  to  the  bench  of  justice  will  keep  the  ermine 
of  his  robes  unstained,  and  give  righteous  judg- 
ment ;  who,  like  Samuel,  takes  the  Word  of  God 
for  his  rule,  and  looks  to  the  recomjjense  of  re- 
ward, may  meet  with  tho  ingratitude,  but  will 
never  betray  the  interests  of  his  country.  Re- 
ligion is  the  root  of  honor  ;  piety  the  only  true 
foundation  of  patriotism  ;  and  tho  best  defence 
of  a  country,  a  people  nursed  up  in  godliness — 
of  such  virtue,  energy,  and  high  morale,  animated 
with  a  courage  which  raises  them  above  the  fear 
of  death.     Guthrie. 
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Section  239. 

GATHERING  OF  PHILISTINES  IN  MICHMASH.  SAUL'S  FIRST  DISOBEDIENCE  AT 
THE  LOWER  GILGAL.  JONATHAN  S  DEVOUT  COURAGE  LEADS  TO  A  DIVINE 
DISCOMFITURE  OF  THE  PHILISTINE  HOSTS.  SAULS  RASH  OATH  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES  TO  THE  FAINTING  SOLDIERY.  JONATH,\N  RESCUED  FEOll 
SAULS   UNJUST   CONDEMNATION. 

1  Samuel  13  :  1-23  ;   14  :  1-4G. 

13  1  Saul  was   [thirty]  years  old  when  lie  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  two  years  over 

2  Israel.  And  Saul  cho.se  him  three  thousand  men  of  Israel ;  whereof  two  thousand  were  with  Saul 
in  Michmash  and  in  the  mount  of   Beth-el,  and   a  thousand  were  with  Jonathan  in  Gibeah  of 

3  Benjamin  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  sent  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  Jonathan  smote  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  heard  of  it.     And  Saul   blew 

4  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the  land,  saying.  Let  the  Hebreivs  hear.  And  all  Israel  heard  say 
that  Saul  had  smitten  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  Isiael  also  was  had  in  abomina- 
tion with  the  Philistines      And  the  people  were  gathered  together  after  Saul  to  Gilgal. 

5  And  the  Philistines  assembled  themselvs  together  to  tight  with  Israel,  thirty  thousand 
chariots,  and  six  thousand   horsemen,  and  people   as   the   sand  which  is   on  the  sea-shore  in 

6  multitude  :  and  they  came  up,  and  pitched  in  Michmash,  eastward  of  Beth-aven.  When  the 
men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait,  (for  the  people  were  distressed,)  then  the  people 

7  did  hide  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  iu  rocks,  and  in  holds,  and  in  pits.  Now 
some  of  the  Hebrews  had  gone  over  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead  ;  but  as  for  Saul,  he 
was  yet  in  Gilgal,  and  all  the  people  followed  him  trembling. 

8  And  he  tarried  seven  days,  according  to  the  set  time  that  Samuel  had  appointed:  but  Samuel 

9  came  not  to   Gilgal  ;  and   the   people  were   scattered   from  him.      And  Saul   .said.  Bring  hither 

10  tile  burnt-ofifering  to  me,  and  the  peace-offerings,  And  he  offered  the  burnt-offering.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that,  as  soon  as  ho  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the  burnt-offering,  behold,  Sam- 

11  uel  came  ;  and  Saul  went  out  to  meet  him,  that  ho  might  salute  him.  And  Samuel  said,  What 
hast  thou  done?  And  Saul  said,  Because  I  saw  that  the  people  were  scattered  from  me,  and 
that  thou  earnest  not  within  the  days  appointed,  and  that  the  Philistines  assembled  themselves 

12  together  at  Michmash  ;  therefore  said  I,  Now  will  the  Philistines  come  down  upon  me  to  Gil- 
gal, and  I  have  not   intreated   the  favor  of    the  Lokd  :  I  forced  myself  therefore,  and  offered 

13  the  burnt-offering.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Thou  hast  done  foolishly  :  thou  hast  not  kept 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God   which  he  commanded  thee  :  for  now  would  the  Lord 

14  have  estalilished  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  'orever.  But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  con- 
tinue :  the  Lord  hath  sougnt  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath  appointed 
him  to  be  prince  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which  the  Lord  command- 
ed thee. 

15  And  Samuel  arose,  and  gat  him  up  from  Gilgal  unto  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.     And  Saul  nuni- 

16  bered  the  people  that  were  present  with  him,  about  six  hundred  men.  And  Saul,  and  Jona- 
than his  son,  and  the  people  that  were  present  with  them,  abode  in  Geba  of  Benjamin  :  but 
the  Philistines  encamped  in  Michmash, 

Verses   17-23.  Incursions    of  three   Philistine   bandi.      General  disarmament  of  Israelites   {long 
prior  to  the  eveiils  here  narrated). 

14  1  Now  it  fell   upon  a  day,  that  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  said  unto  the  young  man  that 
bare  his  armor,  Come  and  let  us  go  over  to  the  Philistines'  garrison,  that  is  on  yonder  side.     But 

2  he  tcfld  not  his  father.     And  Saul  abode  in  the  uttermost  part  o£  Gibeah  under  the  pomegranate 

3  tree  which  is  in  Migron  :  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  were  about  six  hundred  men  ;  and 
Ahijih,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  the  priest  of 
the  Lord  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.     And  the  people  knew  not  that  .Tonathan  was  gone. 

4  And  between  the  passes,  by  which  Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  unto  the  Philistines'  garrison, 
there  was  a  rocky  crag  on  the  one  side,  and  a  rocky  crag  on   the  other  side  :  and  the  name  of 

5  the  one  was  Bozez,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Seneh.     The  one  crag  rose  up  on  the  nortli  in 
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6  front  of  Miehmnsh,  and  tlie  otlicr  on  the  soutli  in  front  of  Geba.  And  Jonathan  said  to  the 
yoiiny  miin  tliiit  Imre  his  armnr,  Uome  and  lot  us  go  over  unto  tho  garrison  o£  these  uncir- 
ciinicised  :  it  may  he  that  the  Loud  will  work  for  us  :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 

7  sove  by  many  or  by  few.     And  his  armor-bearer  said  unto  him.  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart  : 

8  turn  thee,  behold  I  am  with  thee  according  to   thy  heart.     Then  said  Jonathan,    Heboid,   we 

9  will  pass  over  unto  the  men,  and  wo  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them.  If  they  say  thus  unto 
us,  Tarry  until  wo  come  to  j'ou  ;  then  wo  will  stand  still  in  our  place,  and  will  not,  go  >ip  unto 

10  them.     l?ut  if  they  say  thus,  Ci)mo   up   unto  us  ;  then   we  will  go  up  :  for  tho   lioun  bath  de- 

■  11  liverod  them  into  our  hand  :  and  this  shall  bo  tlie  sign  unto  us.     And  both  of  tbeni  discovered 

themselves  unto  the  garrison  of  tho  Philistines  :  and  the  Philistines  said,  Hehobl,  the  Hebrews 

12  como  forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves.  And  tho  men  of  the  garrison  an- 
swered Jonathan  and  bis  armor-bearer,  and  said.  Come  up  to  us,  and  wo  will  shew  you  a 
thing.     And  Jonathan  said  unto  his  armor  bearer.  Come  up  after  me  :  for  the  Lord  hath  de- 

13  livered  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel.  And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his 
feet,  and  his  armor-bearer  after  him  :  and  they  fell  before  Jonathan  ;  and  his  armor-bearer 

14  slew  them  after  him.      And  that  first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan  and  his  armor  bearer  made, 

15  was  about  twenty  men,  within  as  it  were  half  a  furrow's  length  in  an  aero  of  land.  And  there 
was  a  trembling  in  the  camp,  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the  people  ;  the  garrison,  and  the 
spoilers,  they  also  trembled  :  and  the  earth  quaked  ;  so  there  was  an  exceeding  great  tremliling. 

16  And  the  watchmen  of  Savil  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked  ;  and,  behold,  the  multitude  melted 
away,  and  they  went  hither  and  thither. 

17  Then  said  Saul  unto  the  peoplo  that  were  with  him,  Number  now,  and  see  who  is  gone  from 
us.     .\nd  when  they  had  numbered,  behold,  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  were   not  there. 

18  And  Saul  said  unto  Ahijah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God.     For  the  ark  of  God  was  there  at  that 

19  time  with  the  chiHren  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Saul  talked  unto  the  priest,  that 
the  tumult  that  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  went  on  and  increased  :  and  Saul  said  unto 

20  the  priest,  Withdraw  thine  hand.  And  Saul  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  were  gath- 
ered together,  and  came  to  tho  battle  :  and,  behold,  every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow, 

21  and  there  was  a  very  great  discimliture.  Now  the  Hebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines  as 
beforetimc,  which  went  up  with  them  into  the  camp   from  the  mimtri/  rouml  about  ;  even  they 

22  also  turned  to  be  with  the  Israelites  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Likewise  all  the  men 
of  Israel  which  had  hid  themselves  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  when  they  beard  that  the 

23  Philistines  fled,  even  they  also   followed   hard  after   them   in  the  battle.     So   the  Loud  saved 
31  Israel  that  day  ;  and  the  battle  passed  over  by  Beth-aven.     .Vnd  they  smote  of  the  Philistines 

that  day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon. 

Verses  24-46.   Said's  selfish  and  hurlfnl  command  to  abslalii  from  food,  cnusinti  a  l>reach  of  the 
ritual  law  by  the  exhausted  army.     Jonathan  rescued  from  Saul^s  unjiLit  judgment  of  death. 


It  was  the  object  of  the  historian  to  trace  tho 
course  of  events,  remarkable  and  instructive  in 
themselves,  which  placed  on  the  throne  the 
most  illustrious  of  Israel's  kings.  Hence  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Saul's  reign  no  note  is  made  (ex- 
cept his  one  exploit,  1  S.  11  :  4-11),  till  from  a 
young  man  (eh.  9  :  2)  he  had  become  mature  in 
years,  with  a  son  already  grown  to  manhood  (ch. 
13  :  2,  3).  The  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  mean- 
while had  greatly  changed,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  cb.  11  ;  8  with  13  :  2,  19-22.  There 
is  a  chasm  in  the  narrative,  which  after  an  in- 
terval of  some  years  is  resumed  in  tho  thirteenth 
chapter.      Cmant. 

Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  But  in  the  Philistine  war 
of  chs.  13,  14,  his  son  Jonathan  is  already  a 
trusted  warrior  (13  :  2).  twenty  years  old  at  least. 
Tho  natural  inference  is  that  a  period  of  at  least 


ten  or  fifteen  years  is  passed  over  in  silence  be- 
tween ch.  9  and  ch.  13.  This  interval  allows 
time  for  tho  development  of  Saul's  character. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  that  he  should  at 
once  datly  disobey  the  prophet  to  wliom  he  owed 
his  elevation  :  but  if  some  time  had  elapsed 
since  his  election  the  act  becomes  much  more 
intelligible.     A.  F.  K. 

13  :  I.  Saul  must  have  been  reigning  at  this 
point  more  than  two  years.  The  Hebrew  for  the 
first  clause,  "  Saul  reigned  one  year,"  according 
to  universal  and  therefore  decisive  Hebrew 
usage,  must  refer,  not  to  the  duration  of  his 
reign,  but  to  his  aye  when  helie'ianlo  reiijn.  Saul 
was  the  son  of years  in  [at  the  point  of  be- 
ginning] his  reigning.  The  numeral  for  either 
twenty  or  thirty  has  probably  dropped  out,  the 
sense  intended  being-Saul  was  twenty  and  one 
years  of  age  (or  thirty  and  one)  when  be  began 
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to  reign.  A  similar  omission  is  probable  in  the 
second  clause  :  "  And  when  he  hud  reigued 
[perhaps]   twenty  and   two   years  over  Israel," 

i.hese  events  that  follow  took  place.     H.  C. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  common  formula  for  denot- 
ing the  age  of  a  ting  at  his  accession,  and  the 
length  of  his  reign.  We  must  render,  "  Saul 
■Wis  [  ]  years  old  when  he  begun  to  reign, 
and  reigned  [  }  and  two  year.s  over  Israel." 
Either  the  numbers  were  -wantioginthe  original 
document,  or  they  have  been  accidentally  lost. 
Thirty  is  supplied  in  the  first  jjlaco  by  some 
Mss.  of  the  Septuagint,  and  is  a  plausible  con- 
jecture.    A.  F.  K. 

2-4.  The  Wady  Suweinit  is  a  ravine  which 
forms  one  of  two  passes  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  Gilgal,  south  of  and  partly 
parallel  with  the  route  of  Joshua  up  to  Ai  and 
Bethel.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  ravine,  four 
miles  south  of  Bethel,  is  Michmash,  referred  to 
so  often  in  this  narrative.  At  this  point  tiiz 
ravine  is  very  deei),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  2S9.  On  its  southern  eminence 
lay  Geba,  at  this  time  a  garrisoned  outpost  of 
the  Philistines,  while  Saul  was  encamped  in 
Michmash.  (The  case  is  reversed  in  verse  IG.) 
At  the  same  time  Jonathan  lay  with  his  thou- 
sand menatGibeah,  south  of  Geba.     B. The 

villages  of  Makhmds  and  Jeha  preserve  the 
names  and  mark  the  sites  of  Michmash  and 
Geba.  They  stand  on  the  north  and  south  re- 
spectively of  the  Wndij  as  Suiceinil,  a  deep  ravine 
with  precipitous  sides  running  from  the  high- 
lands of  Benjamin  to  Jericho.  "  About  two 
miles  southeast  of  Ai  it  becomes  a  narrow  g::'rge 
with  vertical  precipices  some  800  feet  high.'' 
Jonathan  was  in  Gibeah,  a  few  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Geba.      A.  F.  K. 

All  suddenly  Jonathan  fell  upon  this  garrison 
at  Geba,  smote  and  dislodged  them.  It  startled 
the  Philistines  as  would  a  clap  of  thunder  from 
a  clear  sky,  and  the  people  of  all  Phili.stia  seem 
to  have  rushed  to  arms  to  maintain  their  su- 
premacy and  to  avenge  themselves  for  this  de- 
feat.    H.   C. The    Philistines   advanced    in 

overwhelming  strength,  and  compelling  Saul  to 
withdraw  to  Gilgal,  on  the  Jordan,  pitched  their 
camp  in  Michmash.      Wilson. 

5-7.  The  army  with  which  the  Philistines 
now  invaded  the  land  was  the  largest  and  best 
appointed  which  they  had  yet  brought  into  the 
field.  From  their  position  at  Gilgal  the  Israel- 
ites could  see  that  mighty  host,  and  under  the 
influence  of  terror  rapidly  melted  away.  The 
situation  was  indeed  becoming  critical  in  the 
extreme.  Day  by  day  the  number  of  deserters 
increased,   and  even  those  who  yet  remained 


"  behind  him"  "  were  terrified."  And  still 
Saul  waited  from  day  to  day.     A.  E. 

S-14.  Saul  was  in  deep  solicitude  ;  it  was 
his  crisis  of  moral  trial.  Samuel  had  told  him 
(10  :  8)  to  tarry  seven  days  till  himself  should 
come,  when  he  would  offer  the  requisite  sacri- 
fices, and  seek  help  from  their  God.  Saul  wait- 
ed till  tile  morning  of  the  seventh  day  ;  then, 
impatient  of  Samuel's  delay,  and  lacking  the  re- 
jiose  of  real  trust  in  God,  ho  ordered  the  sacri- 
fice to  proceed.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  when 
Samuel  came  up  ;  rebuked  his  disregard  of  the 
Divine  directions  and  his  lack  of  faith  in  God  ; 
frankly  told  him  he  had  done  foolishly  ;  had  for- 
feited his  position  as  the  accepted  king  of  God's 
jieople,  and  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  supersed- 
ed by  one  who  would  obey  his  Divine  Sovereign 
implicitly  and  trust  him  with  all  his  heart. 
Thus  Saul  was  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
this  searching  test  and  found  wanting.  Obedi- 
ence less  than  implicit  and  absolute  is  no  real 
obedience  at  all.  SauI  made  shipwreck  on  the 
point  of  this  vital  distinction.  From  this  time 
onward  his  career  was  downward  and  rapid. 
H.  C. 

In  the  deed  itself  and  in  the  excuse  offered 
for  it  lay  the  seeds  of  all  those  vices  of  charac- 
ter that  afterward  so  fully  and  so  fatally  devel- 
ojied  themselves  in  his  disastrous  career.  An 
impulsiveness  that  would  not  wait  to  consider 
— an  impatience  that  could  not  brook  restraint 
— a  self-will  that  would  not  bow  its  neck  to  any 
yoke  — a  self-deception,  if  not  untruthfulness, 
that  put  lying  excuses  into  his  lips,  and  taught 
him  to  use  the  tyrant's  plea — a  superstition 
which  placed  that  value  on  the  mere  form  of  a 
religious  act  that  belongs  only  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  performed  — and  a  godless  indepen- 
dence and  insubordination  that  made  light  of  the 
direction  and  aid  of  heaven,  and  threw  off  tho 
authority  of  God,— all   these  lay  folded  up  in 

embryo  here.     /Tanin. The  tendency  of  the 

man  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  God's  law 
and  make  himself  supreme,  to  follow  his  own 
bent  and  natural  impulse,  to  the  setting  aside 
of  God's  positive  commands.  Saul  desired  to 
be  his  own  master,  and  he  was  left  to  himself 
by  God.  In  this  its  first  king,  as  in  a  mirror, 
behold  Israel  itself.  Israel,  like  Saul,  has  turned 
to  his  own  way.  Because  ho  hath  rejected  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  hath  alsj  rejected  him  from  be- 
ing king.  In  this  character,  behold  multitudes 
among  ourselves  reflected.  How  many  there  are 
with  whom  everything  for  time  and  for  eternity 
trembles  in  the  balance,  and  the  question  is 
whether  they  will  serve  the  Lord  in  life  or 
whether  they  will  not.     Alford. 
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14.  A  man  after  Qod's  ovm  heart.  This  ex- 
pression occurs  only  hero  nntl  in  tUo  quotation 
(Acts  1:5  :  22),  "  I  have  found  David  tbo  son  of 
Jesse  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which  shall 
fulfil  all  my  will."  It  was  uttered  by  Samuel 
on  (he  occasion  of  his  reproving  Said  for  not 
obeying  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (verse 

13).      B.    D. "  The    man    after   God's   own 

heart"  stands  in  opposition  to  the  character  of 
Saul,  who  is  described  as  acting  foolishly  by 
breaking  the  comiuandnient  of  God,  and  reject- 
ed by  him  ;  that  is,  deprived  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  his  family,  on  account  of  his 
folly,  presumption,  and  disobedience.  It  there- 
fore means,  one  who  would  obey  the  command- 
ments of  God  delivered  to  him  by  his  prophets, 
and  whom,  therefore,  God  would  thus  far  ap- 
prove and  continue  to  favor.      IJlKiiuller. 

Daviil,  more  jiertectly  than  any  in  high  place 
before  or  after,  realized  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate capacity  the  true  duty  and  real  privilege  of 
submission  and  obedience  ;  and  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  this  more  than  with  regard  to  his 
private  character,  which  with  all  his  faults  was 
very  lovely,  that  he  was  honored  with  this  high 
distinction.  The  difference  between  him  and 
Saul  was  that  his  heart  was  right— his  pulilic 
principle  was  right— though  more  than  once, 
being  still  l)Ut  dust,  ho  fell  into  crime  and  com- 
mitted grievous  mistakes  ;  whereas  Saul  was 
wrong  in  public  principle — wrong  at  heart,  al- 
though his  career  was  not  altogether  wanting  in 
honorable  actions,  just  sentiments,  and  heroic 
deeds.  Kit. Saul  gives  no  evidence  of  hav- 
ing upon  and  within  him  the  permanent  influ- 
ence of  religion,  of  having  anything  that  we 
could  call  the  fear  and  love  of  God  in  his  heart. 
David,  in  spite  of  his  grievous  faults,  had  on 
his  heart  and  conscience  continually  the  im- 
press of  the  majesty,  the  tenderness,  the  encom- 
passing presence,  of  Gjd.  It  is  better  to  have 
our  part  with  David  than  with  Saul,  with  a  loy- 
alty to  God  that  is  not  always  consistent  rather 
than  with  an  outward  propriety  that  is  never 
really  loyal.     Liddon. 

Long  SEnvrruDE  of  Isn.\Kr.  to  the  Philistines. 
Verses  19-22. 
The  only  discernible  place  for  this  brief  nar- 
rative in  the  history  seems  to  be  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter.  The  period  of  which 
it  speaks  must  have  been  during  the  fifteen  or 
more  years  of  the  early  reign  of  Saixl,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  no  record.     B. Peace  had 

been  purchased  for  Israel  at  a  heavy  price.  The 
oppressor  ruled  in  every  village,  blew  out  every 
forge,   carried  away  every  weapon  of  war,  and 


plundered  the  people  at  his  will.  Freedom  was 
dead  in  tho  llebrew  laud.  At  some  Jjrevious 
period  the  Phili.stiues  had  entered  the  country 
in  force,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection.  Their 
conquest  was  thorougii  and  lasting,  no  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrews  became  broken  by  years 
of  oppression.  These  pages  of  their  history, 
like  those  of  similar  periads  of  bondage  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  are  left  out  of  the  record  ;  while 
tho  story  of  the  deliverance  now  to  come  is  writ- 
ten at  fall  length,  with  a  pen  which  seems  to  be- 
tray its  joy  in  almost  every  word.      Sime. 

I'l  :  1.  In  verses  15  and  16  of  the  previous 
chapter  it  appears  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  with 
about  GOO  men  had  ascended  from  Gilgal  to  Geba 
on  the  south  side  of  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Wady 
Suweinit,  while  the  Philistines  encamped  in 
Michmush  on  the  north  side,  thus  reversing  the 

positions  held  in  ch.   13  :  2,  3.     B. In  these 

circumstances  it  is  once  more  the  noble  figure 
of  Jonathan  which  comes  to  the  foreground. 
Whatever  fitness  he  might  have  shown  for"  the 
kingdom,"  had  he  been  called  to  it,  a  more  un- 
selfish, warm-hearted,  genuine,  or  noble  charac- 
ter is  not  presented  to  us  in  Scripture  than  that 
of  Jonathan.  Weary  of  tho  long  and  apparently 
hopeless  inactivity,  trustful  in  Jehovah,  and  tired 
by  the  thought  that  with  Him  there  was  "  no 
hindrance  to  save,  by  much  or  by  little,"  he 
planned  single-handed  an  expedition  against  the 
Philistine  outpost  at  Jlichmash.  As  he  put  it, 
it  was  emphatically  a  deed  of  faith.     A.  E. 

Tho  sito  of  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash, 
which  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  attacked, 
is  very  minutely  described  by  Josephus.  It  was, 
ho  says,  a  precipice  with  throe  tops,  ending  in  a 
long,  sharp  tongue,  and  protected  by  surround- 
ing cliff-i.  Exactly  such  a  natural  fortress  ex- 
ists immediately  east  of  the  villiigeof  Michmash, 
and  is  still  called  "  the  fort  "  by  the  peasantry. 
It  is  a  ridge  rising  in  three  rounded  knolls  above 
a  perpendicular  crag,  ending  in  a  narrow  tongue 
to  the  oast,  with  cliffs  below,  and  having  an  open 
valley  behind  it,  and  a  saddle  toward  tho  west, 
on  which  Michmash  itself  is  situate.  Opposite 
this  fortress,  on  the  south,  there  is  a  crag  of 
equal  height,  and  seemingly  impassable.  Thus 
the  description  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fully 
borne  out  — "a  sharj)  rock  on  one  side,  and  a 
sharp  rock  on  the  other."  The  southern  cliff 
was  called  Seneh,  or  "  the  acacia,"  and  thesamo 
name  still  applies  to  tho  modern  valley,  due  to 
the  acacia-trees  which  dot  its  course.  The 
northern  cliff  was  called  Bozez,  or  "  shining," 
and  the  true  explanation  of  the  name  only  pre- 
senis  itself  on  the  spit.  The  great  valley  runs 
nearly  due  east,  and  thus  the  southern  cliS  is 
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almost  entirely  in  shade  during  the  day.  The 
contrast  is  surprising  and  picturesque  between 
the  dark  cool  color  of  the  south  side  and  the 
ruddy  or  tawny  tints  of  the  northern  cliff, 
crowned  with  the  gleaming  white  of  the  uppor 
challcy  strata.  The  picture  is  unchanged  since 
the  days  when  Jonathan  looked  over  to  the 
white  camping-ground  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Hozez  must  then  liave  shone  as  brightly  as  it 
does  now,  in  the  full  light  of  an  Eastern  sun. 
Though  we  got  down  Seneh,  we  did  not  attempt 
to  climb  up  Bozez.  But  judging  from  the  de- 
scent, it  seems  possible  that  Jonathan,  with  im- 
mense labor,  could  have  "  climbed  up  tipon  his 
bandit  and  upon  his  feet,  and  his  armor  bearer 
after  him."     Conder. 

6.  O  admirable  faith  of  Jonathan,  whom 
neither  the  steepness  of  rocks,  nor  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies, .can  dissuade  from  so  unlikely 
an  assaiilt !  O Divine  powerof  faith,  that  in  all 
difficulties  and  attempts,  makes  a  man  more  than 
19 


men,  and  regards  no  more  armies  of  men  than 
swarms  of  flies  !  "  There  is  no  restraint  to  the 
Lord,"  saith  he>  ^'  to  save  with  many,  or  by 
few."  The  question  is  not,  what  Jonathan  can 
do,  but  what  God  can  do  ;  whose  power  is  not 
in  the  means,  but  in  himself,  Tiiat  man's  faith 
is  well  underlaid  that  upholds  itself  by  the  om- 
nipotency  of  God  :  thus  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful built  his  assurance  upon  the  power  of  the 

Almighty.      Bp.  II. It  was  not  Jonathan  that 

was  to  work  with  some  help  from  God  ;  it  was 
the  Lord  that  was  to  work  by  Jonathan.  It  was 
not  Jonathan's  project  that  was  to  be  carried 
out  ;  it  was  the  Lord's  cause  that  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced.    W.  G.  B. 

§-IO.  Ho  put  himself  upon  Providence,  and 
resolved  to  be  determined  by  it.  "  We  will  dis 
cov3r  ourselves  to  the  enemy,  if  the.y  bid  us 
stand,  we  will  advance  no  further,  taking  that 
intimation  of  Providence  that  God  would  have 
us  act  defensively  ;  but  if  they  challenge  us  and 
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the  first  sentinel  'vro  meet  with  bids  us  march 
(in,  we  will  push  forward,  assuredly  gathering 
that  it  is  the  will  o£  God  wo  kIiouM  act  offen- 
sively, and  ho  will  slaml  (;i/u.s."  Upon  this  issue 
he  puts  it,  firmly  believing,  as  we  all  should, 
that  Goil  has  the  governing  of  the  hearts  and 
tongues  of  all  men,  and  serves  his  own  purposes 
l«y  them,  though  they  mean  not  so,  neither  doth 
their  heart  think  so.  Jonathan  knew  God  could 
discover  his  mind  to  him  and  would  da  it,  since 
ho  depended  upon  him,  as  surely  bj'  the  mouth 
of  a  Philistine  as  by  the  mouth  of  a  priest.  God 
will,  some  way  or  other,  direct  the  steps  of  those 
that  acknowlahje  him  in  all  Iheir  icayfi,  and  seek 
unto  him  for  direction,  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  to  follow  his  conduct.     H. 

This  open  appearance  ot  the  Hebrews  was  as 
startling  as  unexpected,  nor  could  tho  Philistines 
have  imagined  that  two  men  alone  would  chal- 
lenge a  post.  With  genuine  Eastern  bonstful- 
ness  they  heaped  abuse  on  them,  uttering  the 
challenge  to  come  up.  This  had  been  the  pre- 
concerted signal  ;  and  Jonathan  and  his  armor- 
bearer  crept  up  the  rock  on  their  hands  and 
foet.  As  Jonathan  reached  the  top,  he  threw 
down  his  foremost  opponent,  and  the  armor- 
bearer,  coming  up  behind,  killed  him.  There 
was  not  room  for  two  to  attack  or  defend  in  line. 
And  so  twenty  men  fell.  All  this  time  it  would 
be  impossible  to  know  how  many  assailants 
were  supporting  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer. 
Tliis  difficulty  would  be  still  more  felt  in  the 
camp  and  by  those  at  a  little  farther  distance. 
The  terror,  probably  communicated  by  fugitives, 
who  would  naturally  magnify  the  danger,  per- 
haps into  a  general  assault,  soon  became  a 
panic.  Presently  the  liost  became  an  armed 
rabble,  melting  awaj'  before  their  imaginary 
enemy,  and  each  man's  ssvord  in  the  confusion 
turned  against  his  neighbor.     A.  E. 

The  shaking  of  the  earth,  and  the  shaking  ot 
the  enemies"  host,  and  the  shaking  of  the  Israel- 
ite hearts  with  the  thrill  of  victory,  all  leaped 
together.  On  all  sides  the  Philistines  felt  them- 
selves surrounded.  The  Israelites  whom  they 
had  taken  as  slaves  during  the  last  three  days 
rose  in  mutiny  in  the  camp.  Those  who  lay  hid 
in  the  caverns  and  deep  clefts  with  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds,  sprang  out  of  their  sub- 
terraneous dwellings.  From  tho  distant  height 
Saul,  who  had  watched  the  confusion  in  aston- 
ishment, descended  headlong  and  joined  in  the 
jinrsuit.  It  was  a  battle  that  was  remembered 
«8  reaching  clean  over  the  country,  from  the  ex- 
treme eastern  to  the  extreme  western  pass  — 
down  the  rocky  defile  of  Hethhoron,  down  into 
tho  valley  ot  Aijalou.     Tho   victory  was  so  de- 


cisive as  to  give  its  name,  "  the  war  of  Mich- 
mash,"'  to  the  whole  campaign.  The  Philistines 
were  driven  back  not  to  reappear  till  the  close 
ot  the  reign.     H'anley. 

23.  Belll-avcn.  Saul  crossed  the  valley 
from  Geba  to  Michmash,  and  drove  the  Phil- 
istines back  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
Beth-aven,  half  way  between  Michmash  and 
Bethel.  Thence  the  pnr.suit  was  across  the 
watershed,  and  headlong  down  tho  pass  of  Beth- 
horonto  Aijalon,  where  tho  valley  begins  to  open 
out  toward  the  plain  of  Philistia  : — that  same 
pass  where  Joshua  gained  his  great  victory  over 
the  five  .\morite  kings.  The  whole  distance 
was  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles.     A.  F.  K. 

2-1.  All  Israel  is  adjured  not  to  eat  any  food 
until  tho  evening.  He  stops  not  to  reflect  that 
the  order  he  issues  defeats  the  very  end  he  aims 
at.  Not  an  hour  of  the  day  is  to  be  lost,  but  by 
denying  his  tainting  soldiers  food,  they  do  less 
instead  of  more.  It  is  the  thoughtless,  imperi- 
ous, arbitrary  command  ot  one  who  cares  more 
for  himself  than  for  his  men,  a  command  satu. 
rated  with  the  spirit  of  selt-idolatry — "  That  I 
may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies."  Is  this  the 
end  for  which  the  Hebrews  are  to  spill  their 
blood,  that  he,  Saul,  may  be  avenged?  Such 
was  the  bitter  fruit  that  his  being  permitted  to 
cooperate  with  Jehovah  bore  ;  and  we  do  not 
need  to  have  armies  at  command,  or  the  affairs 
ot  a  nation  to  guide,  to  come  under  the  fatal 
spell  of  the  spirit  that  ignores  God.  and  claims 
for  self  the  credit  and  the  glory  which  are  due 
alone  to  Him.      llanna. 

25-30,  However  faint,  none  dared  break  the 
fast  during  that  long  and  weary  day,  when  they 
folloived  the  enemy  as  tar  as  the  western  pa.sses. 
of  Aijalon  that  led  down  into  the  Philistine 
plains.  But  Jonathan  had  not  known  it,  till 
one  told  him  of  his  father's  vow  after  ho  had 
paused  in  the  forest  to  dip  his  staff  into  honey 
that  had  dropped  from  the  combs  ot  wild  bees. 
For  such  an  offence  Jonathan  was  certainly  not 
morally  responsible.  Considering  how  small  an 
amount  ot  nourishment  had  helped  him  in  his 
weariness,  ho  could  only  deplore  the  rashness  of 
his  father,  whose  vow  had,  through  the  faint- 
ne.ss  which  it  entailed  on  tho  people,  defeated 
the  very  object  he  had  sought.     A.  E. 

32-35.  The  first  f.atal  mischief  that  Saul's 
rash  order  wrought,  was  to  involve  the  people 
in  a  breach  ot  the  ceremonial  law.  Denied  all 
food  for  ft  whole  day,  when  evening  comes,  so 
ravenous  is  their  appetite  that  they  cannot  wait 
till  the  animals  they  kill  are  thoroughly  drained 
ot  their  Vilood,  and  so  they  violate  tho  Mosaic 
precept  which  forbade  the  blood  to  be  eaten. 
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Sftul  was  even  moved  to  take  upon  him  the  new 
character  of  a  religioaa  instructor  o£  the  people. 
"  Ye  have  transgressed,"  he  said  to  them.  "  Sin 
not  agaiust  the  L  ird  in  eating  with  blood."  He 
had  a  stone  rolled  to  him,  on  which  the  animals 
might  be  so  slaughtered  as  to  take  out  all  the 
blood.  He  built  an  altar  on  which  burnt-offer- 
ings might  be  presented  for  the  putting  away  of 
the  great  public  guilt  that  had  been  contracted. 
That,  we  are  particularly  informed,  was  the  first 
altiir  that  he  built  unto  the  Lord.  No  altar  at 
Mizpah  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  en- 
tering upon  his  first  campaign— no  altar  at  Gil- 
gal,  upon  which  there  might  be  confession  of 
the  guilt  contracted  there — no  altar  even  at 
Michmash,  to  render  thank-oif  eriogs  for  the  won- 
derful deliverance  vouchsafed  to  Israel  — no  altar 
any  time  or  anywhere,  till  this  particular  offence 

of  eating   blood    was  committed.     Hanna. 

That  it' should  never  have  entered  his  mind  to 
build  an  altar  to  God  before,  this  was  the  point 
on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  that  the 
sacred  historian  should  pronounce  emphatically. 
How  keenly  significant  is  that  parenthetical 
senteuce  :  "  The  same  was  the  first  altar  which 
he  built  to  the  Lord  !" 

39.  In  the  right  direction  of  the  lots  as  they 
were  cast,  it  was  the  evident  design  of  God  to 
briug  out  to  view  the  evil  of  Saul's  inconsider- 
ateness.  He  was  the  only  culpable  person,  and 
Gjd  made  that  fact  evident.  Now,  one  would 
have  thought  that  if  anything  could  have  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  error,  it  would  have  been 
the  discovery  that  his  rash  decree  and  oath  had 
implicated  his  own  son  Jonathan  in  liability  to 
autlering  and  death.     Bat  no  !  he  did  not  see  it  : 


he  would  not  see  it.  Oar  indignation  lises  when 
we  hear  him  say,  "  God  do  sj  and  more  also  ; 
for  thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan  ;"  and  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  What  !  another  oath  ? 
Has  not  one  done  mischief  enough  ?  cannot  you 
see  it?  do  you  not  feel  it?"  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  hardening  influence  of  that  professed  relig- 
ion which  leaves  a  man  unsuspicious  and  igno- 
rant of  himself.     Newman. 

44,  45.  If  Jonathan  had  not  found  better 
friends  than  his  father,  so  noble  a  victory  had 
been  recompensed  with  death.  He,  that  saved 
Israel   from   the  Philistines,  is  saved  by  Israel 

from  the  hand  of  his  father.     Bp.  H. With 

generous  enthusiasm  they  cried,  "  God  forbid  ; 
as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 
his  head  fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  he  hath 
wrought  with  God  thisduy."  These  remarkable 
words  should  be  meditated  upon  in  connection 
with  those  addressed  by  Jonathan  himself  that 
morning  to  his  armor-bearer,  "It  maybe  the 
Lord  will  work  tor  us."  The  Lord  did  work 
for  him  ;  and  truly  he  wrought  with  God.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  Israel,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  Jonathan  was  the  hero  of  that 
day.      Kit. 

So  Ihe  Lord  saved  Israel  that  da}-. 
And  thus  the  faith  of  Jonathan  had  a  glorious 
reward.  The  inspiration  of  faith  vindicated  it- 
self, and  the  noble  self-devotion  that  had 
plunged  into  this  otherwise  desperate  enterprise, 
because  there  was  no  restramt  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few,  led  thus  to  a  triumph 
more  speedy  and  more  complete  than  even 
Jonathan  could  have  ventured  to  dream  of. 
W.  G.  B. 
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FINAL 


1  Samuel  14  :  47-52  ;   15  :  1-35. 

14  47-52.   Summary  account  nf  Saur.i  loars  and  of  his  family. 

15  1  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee  to  be  king  over  his  peo- 

2  pie,  over  Israel  :  now  therefore  hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  have  marked  that  which   Amalek  did  to   Israel,  how  he  set  himself 

3  against  him  in  the  way,  when  he  came  np  out  of  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and 
utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not  ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  o.<  and  sheep,  camel  and  as3. 

4  And   Saul   summoned   the   people,    and  numbered  them  in   Telaim,  two  hundred  thousand 

5  footmen,  and  ten  thousand  men  of  Judah.  And  Saul  came  to  the  city  of  Amalek,  and  laid 
wait  in  the  valley. 
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Verst  6.    The  Keniles  spared. 

7       And  Saul   smole  the   Aiiiiilekites,  from   Havilah  as  Ihou  goest  to  Rhur,  that  ij  before  Egyi)t. 

H  And  he  took  A'jag  th«  king  of  tlie  Amulekites  alive,  and  utteily  destroyed  nil  the  people  with 

9  the  edge  of  the  sword.      But  Saul  and  the  people  spared  Agag,  iiud  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and 

of  the  oxen,  and  of  the  fallings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was  good,  and  would  not  utterly 

destroy  them  :  but  everything  that  was  vile  and  refuse,  that  they  destroyed  utterly. 

10,   11     Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Samuel,  snying,  It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up 

Saul  to  be  king  :  for  he  is  turned   back  from  following  me,  and  hath  not  performed  my  com- 

12  mandments.  And  Samuel  was  wroth  ;  and  he  cried  unto  the  Loud  all  night.  And  Samuel 
rose  early  to  meet  Saul  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  told  Samuel,  saying,  Saul  came  to  Carmel, 
and,  behold,  he  set  him  up  n  monument,  and  is  gone  about,  and  passed  on,  r.iid  gone  down  to 

13  Gilgal.     And  S.imuel  came  to  Saul  :  and  Saul  said  iinto  him.  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Loed  :  I 

14  have   performed   the  commandment  of  the  Lobd.     And  Samuel  said,  What  meaneth  then  this 
1.)  bleating  of  the  sheej)  in  mine  cars,  and  the  lo«-ing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear?     And  Saul  said. 

They  have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites  :  for  the  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and 

If)  of  the  oxen,  to  siiorilice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  and  the  rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed.     Then 

Samuel  saii   unto  Saul,    Stay,  and  I  will  tell   thee  what  the  Loud  hath  said  to  me  this  night. 

17  And  he  said  unto  him,  Say  on.     And  Samuel  said.  Though  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight, 

18  wast  thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  And  the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel  ;  and  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said.  Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the 

1!)  Amalekites,  and  fight  against  them  until  they  be  consumed,  Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  that  which  was  evil  in  the 

20  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea,  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  gone  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent  me,  and  have  brought  Agag  the  king  of  Anialek, 

21  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Amalekites.     But  the  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen, 

22  the  chief  of  the  devoted  things,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Gilgal.  And  Samuel 
said.  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord?     Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

23  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  idolatry  and  teraphim.  Be- 
cause thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

24  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have  sinned  :  for  I  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the 

25  Lord,  and  thy  words  :  because  I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed  their  voice.      Now  therefore,  I 

26  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin,  and  turn  again  with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord.  And 
Samuel   said  unto   Saul,  I  will  not  return  with   thee  :  for   thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 

27  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hath  rejected   thee   from  being  king  over  Israel.     And  as  Samuel  turned 

28  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said  unto 
him.  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  toaneigh- 

29  bor  of  thine,  that  is  better  than   thou.     And  also  the  Strength   of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  re- 

30  pent  :  for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  repent.  Then  he  said,  I  have  sinned  :  yet  honor 
mo  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people,  and  before   Israel,  and   turn  again  with 

31  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul  ;  and  Saul 
worshipped  the  Lord. 

32  Then  said  Samuel,  Bring  ye  hither  to  ma  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites.     And  Agag  came 

33  unto  him  delicately.  And  Agag  said.  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  And  Samuel 
said,  .\3  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women. 
And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal. 

34,  35  Then  Samuel  went  to  Ramah  ;  and  Saul  went  up  to  his  house  to  Gibeah  of  Saul.  And 
Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death  ;  for  Samuel  moarned  for  Saul  ; 
and  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel. 

47.  The  various    wars    undertaken  by  Saul     contributed   to   the    prosperity  of   the  Jewish 
whom   the  people  elected   king  "  to  go  out  be- 
fore them  and  fight  their  battles"  are  here  sum- 
marily noticed.     A.  F.  K  These  expeditions 

lire  only  indicated  in  the  sacred  text,  as  not 
forming  constituent  elements  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,   however  they  may  have 


state.  The  war  against  Anialek  alone  is  sepa- 
rately told  (eh.  15),  alike  from  its  character  and 
from  its  h-aring  on  the  kingdom  which  God 
wnulil  establi'ih  in  Israel.  40-51.  .\long  with 
these  outward  successes  the  sacred  text  also  in- 
dicates the  seeming  prosperity  of  Saul,  as  re- 
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garded  his  family-life.  It  almost  appears  as  if 
it  had  been  intended  to  place  before  us,  side  by 
(tide  in  sharp  contrast,  these  two  facts  ;  Saul's 
prosperity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
sudden  fall  and  rejection,  to  show  forth  that 
grand  truth  which  all  history  is  evolving  :  Je- 
hovah reigneth  !     A.  E. 

Some  years  had  passed  during  which  Saul  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  by  a  series  of 
always  successEul  operations  against  the  hostile 
nations  around,  whom  he  taught  to  respect  the 
power  of  Israel,  though  he  did  not  bring  them 
UQder  subjection.  It  would  appear  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  he  acted  much  as  an  inde- 
pmident  sovereign,  without  the  required  indi- 
cations of  his  dependence  upon  the  Divine  King 
of  Israel.  One  trial  more  was  to  be  afforded  him 
— one  more  test  of  his  obedience,  before  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  his  dynasty  was  final- 
ly pronounced.     Kit. 

Special  Oommission  to  Destroy  Amalek. 
15  :  1-3. 

1.  Me  did  Jeliovall  send.  The  pro- 
noun stands  emphatically  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence.  The  prophet  appeals  to  his  former 
oommission  to  anoint  Saul  as  accrediting  him 
to  be  God's  messenger  on  the  present  occasion. 
'■  The  note  of  special  warning"  with  which  he 
prefaces  the  command  indicates  that  hefelttliat 
"  the  discipline  of  Saul's  life  was  gathering  it- 
self up  into  a  special  trial,"' and  that  this  would 
be  "  a  crisis  in  that  life-history."     A   F.  K. 

IS  :  1.  Already  Saul  had  openly  violated  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  on 
which  he  held  the  throne,  and  the  prophet  had 
announced  its  forfeiture.  Still  this  forfeiture 
was  not  carried  into  immediate  execution.  Time 
and  opportunity  were  given  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  ;  nay,  more, — and  this  gives  its  chief  in- 
terest to  this  narrative — God  spontaneonsly  puts 
him  afresh  on  trial,  proposes  to  him  a  new  test 
of  obedience.  Samuel  comes  to  Saul,  comes  of 
his  own  accord,  with  a  proposal  emanating  im- 
mediately from  the  Most  High,  commissioning 
the  king  to  go  and  execute  on  Amalek  the  doom 
pronounced  many  hundred  years  before.  A  man 
of  a  right  spirit,  in  Saiil's  place,  would  have 
accepted  this  commission  with  joy.  It  carried 
with  it  no  indistinct  indication  that  he  had  not 
utterly  been  cast  out  of  the  Divine  favor.  It 
gave  him  a  renewed  opportunity  of  proving  his 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  regaining  the  place 
from  which  he  had  ftiUen.  Without  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  past,  how  tenderly  does  Samuel 
remind  him  of  it,  and  how  earnestly  does  he 


plead  with  him  to  be  faithful  to  the  new  trust 
committed  to  him.   llunna. 

3.  This  sin  of  Amalek  slept  all  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  who  were  only  for  rescue  and  defence  ; 
now,  80  soon  as  Israel  hath  a  king  and  that  king 
is  settled  in  peace,  God  gives  charge  to  call 
them  to  account.  It  was  that  which  God  had 
both  threatened  and  sworn  ;  and  now  he  chooses 
out  a  fit  season  for  the  execution.      Bp,  II. 

§,  9.  Agag,  the  king,  was  taken  prisoner  ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  put  to  death, 
clearly  showing  that  Saul  was  not  moved  to  dis- 
obedience by  any  feelings  of  humanity.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  Agag  was  spared  to  add 
splendor  to  Saul's  triumphant  return,  as  a  king 
making  war  for  himself  rather  than  as  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah.  The  spoil  was  dealt  with  in 
like  manner  ;  and  here  the  people  shared  the 
sin,  sparing  all  the  best  of  the  cattle  and  all  that 
was  valuable,  and  destroying  all  that  was  vile 
and  refuse.  It  was  doubtless  true  in  part, 
as  Saul  afterward  declared,  that  he  would 
have  offered  some  of  the  cattle  in  sacrifice  to 
God  ;  but  the  chief  motive  in  sparing  them 
was  clearly  to  enrich  his  followers  with  the 
spoil.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  campaign  and 
finishing  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives,  he 
returned  by  way  of  Carmel  to  Gilgal  (verse  12). 
P.  S. 

10,  II.  What  now  follows  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative is  tragic,  grand,  and  even  awful.  The 
first  scene  is  laid  at  night  in  Samuel's  house  at 
Ramah.  It  is  God  who  speaketh  to  the  aged 
seer.  "  It  repenteth  Me  that  I  have  made  Saul 
king,  for  he  has  returned  from  after  Me,  and 
My  Word  he  has  not  executed  "  (literally,  set 
up).  "  And  it  kindled  in  Samuel  "  (intense  feel- 
ing), "and  he   cried   unto  Jehovah   the   whole 

night."     A.  E. Without  ceasing,  the  man  of 

prayer  fought  all  that  night  for  the  soldier.  Con 
nected  with  him  by  no  tie  of  kindred,  Samuel 
appears  in  this  pleading  for  the  fallen  king  as 
one  who  was  girt  about  with  the  moral  greatness 
of  a  loving  heart.  But  his  prayers  could  not 
change    the    purposes    of     Almighty    wisdom. 

Hlme. 12.  With  the  morning  light  came  calm 

resolve  and  the  terrible  duty  of  going  in  search 
of  Saul  on  this  errand  of  God.     A.  E. 

The  vain-glorious  character  of  Saul  was  fur- 
ther evinced  in  his  homeward  march,  by  his 
setting  up  a  monument  of  his  exploit  at  Carmel 
(south  of  Hebron) — thus  appropriating  to  him- 
self all  the  honor  of  the  success,  and  such  as  no 
other  king  ever  ventured  to  do.  Compare  the 
spirit  which  this  evinces  with  the  constant  and 
heartfelt  dependence  upon  God,  and  the  formal 
ascription    of    all  honor    and    glory  to  Him, 
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evinced  in  the  Psalms  and  the  history  of  David 
— a  far  greater  conqueror  than  Saul.     Kit. 

13.  Sauls  ijreeliiiij  (o  Samuel.  God  had  said 
to  the  Prophet,  Saul  lialli  not  ptrfurmed  mi/  mm- 
manilineiU.  In  bolil  deuial  now  sounds  the  asser- 
tion of  Saul,  I  have  performrd  Ike  commandmeiU  of 
the  Lord.  He  is  forward,  too,  in  making  a  pro- 
fession of  obedience  before  he  is  inquired  of  by 
Samuel.  This  assertion  of  itself,  where  no  chal- 
lenge of  innocence  is  uttered,  indicates  sensi- 
tiveness of  conscience    and    consciousness    of 

gnilt.     B. His   heart   knew  that  his  tongue 

was  as  false  as  his  hands  had  been  ;  and  if  his 
heart  had  not  been  more  false  than  either  of 
them,  neither  of  them  bad  been  so  gi^oss  in  their 
falsehood.  If  hypocrisy  were  not  either  foolish 
or  impudent,  she  durst  not  show  her  head  to  a 
seer  of  G.id.     lip.  II. 

1-1,  13.  Samuel  first  disproves  Saul's  asser- 
tion by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  andspeaking 
only  for  himself.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  and 
lowing  of  the  oxen  testified  loudly  against  the 
king.  The  fact  he  cannot  deny,  and  therefore 
he  undertakes  to  justify  it.  Ho  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  Vie  people;  an  unworthy  sub- 
terfuge, showing  that  his  character,  both  as  king 
and  man,  was  utterly  demoralized.  Then,  as  a 
color  of  excuse  for  (heir  act,  he  affirms  that  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  o.cen  were  .••pared  ioi  sacrifice. 
But,  ho  aJds,  virtually  repeating  his  first  as- 
sertion of  obedience  for  himself  and  the  people, 
"  the  rest  ice  haoe  utterly  destroyed."  The  an- 
swer was  deceitful  and  false  at  every  point.  He 
knew  that  the  people  would  not  have  dared  to 
spare  without  his  assent,  and  that  he  Aad assent- 
ed to  it  ;  that  both  he  and  the  people  sought 
their  own  advantage  in  sparing  the  cattle  ;  and 
that,  even  if  they  had  intended  to  offer  them  in 
sacrifice,  the  offerings  would  be  appropriated  to 
sacrificial  meals,  and  so  be  used  for  their  own 
gratification.  And  he  should  have  inferred  that 
God  would  not  accept  for  sacrifice  at  the  altar 
the  cattle  which  He  had  distinctly  commanded 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Him  in  the  field.  Often  and 
plainly  before,  ho  had  been  told  that  God  could 
be  served,  and  would  be  worshipped,  only  in 
the  way  Ho  had  himself  prescribed.  His  whole 
))Iea,  therefore,  was  utterly  false  and  hypocrit- 
ical. 

16,  17,  18,  19.  .'hmuel  charges  rjuilt  home 
upon  Send.  He  speaks  now  expressly  in  God's 
name,  faithfully  uttering  the  message  of  Jeho- 
vah in  part.  He  reminds  Saul  of  his  obscure 
origin,  and  the  honor  God  had  put  upon  him 
in  exalting  him  to  ho  king  over  Israel  ;  recalls 
the  distinctness  of  the  Divine  command  he  was 
bidden  to  execute  in  destroying  the  enemies  of 


God  and  of  Israel ;  refers  to  the  ease  of  the  per. 
vice  and  the  certainty  of  his  success,  since  it 
was  a  jouriwy  upon  which  he  was  sent  rather  than 
a  war  to  be  waged  at  hiso»'n  charges.  Thus  he 
emphasizes  the  terrible  charge  with  which  he 
concludes,  that  Saul  had  disobeyed  the  voice  nj 
the  Lnrd,  and  done  eeil  in  his  snjht,  by  selfishly 
converting  to  his  own  use  that  which  was  to 
have  been  destroyed  for  the  honor  of  God. 

20;  til.  Slid  lioldly  denies  the  charge.  First, 
with  a  defiant  spirit,  he  reasserts  his  entire 
obedience  to  God's  command,  and  then  again 
shifts  the  responsibility  for  the  sparing  of  the 
cattle  from  himself  to  the  people,  repeating  the 
attempt  to  justify  their  act,  by  their  purpose  to 
offer  the  animals  in  sacrifice  to  God.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  spared  the  King  Agag,  but  affirms 
that  he  had  destroyed  all  the  people  of  Amalek, 
and  that  he  held  the  king  a  prisoner.  In  all 
this  repVy  he  does  but  confirm  the  Prophet's 
charge.  He  spared  the  king  to  grace  his  own 
triumph,  and  the  cattle  to  enrich  himself  and 
his  people.  B. If  Saul's  intention  of  sacri- 
fice had  been  trne,  it  had  been  frivolous,  for 
God  hates  robbery  for  burnt-offering  ;  God  ap- 
pointed these  cattle  to  be  sacrificed  to  him  in 
the  field,  and  therefore  will  give  to  those  no 
thanks  that  bring  them  to  be  sacrificed  at  his 
altar  ;  for  he  will  be  served  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  the  rule  ho  himself  has  pre- 
scribed.    H. 

What  was  already  devoted  to  the  Lord  could 
not  be  offered  to  Him  on  the  altar,  because  it 
belonged  to  Him  already,  but  niu.st  be  burnt  to- 
gether with  the  city  to  which  it  belonged,  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  street  thereof  "  (De.  12  :  16). 
This  base  paltering  with  truth,  this  pretext  of 
piety  to  excuse  wilful  disobedience,  awakened 
the  true  prophetic  spirit  in  Samuel' s  breast,  and, 
rapt  beyond  himself  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Most  High,  he  poured  forth  in  winged  words 
the  eternal  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religious  service,  the  inferior  worth  of 
ceremonial  to  moral  obedience,  so  far  in  antici- 
pation of  any  teaching  yet   given.     E.  V. 

With  a  burst  of  prophetic  inspiration  Samuel 
reniis  asunder  Saul's  tissue  of  excuses,  and  lays 
bare  his  sin.  His  words  are  the  key-note  of 
the  long  remonstrance  of  the  prophets  in  snbsc 
quent  ajes  against  the  too  common  error  of  sup- 
posing that  external  ceremonial  can  be  of  any 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  when  separated  from 
the  true  devotion  of  the  worshipper's  heart 
which  it  symbolizes.     A.  F.  K. 

If  the  sacred  writer  had  not  recorded  the  ten- 
derness of  Samuel  in  crying  to  Jehovah  all  night 
for  the  king,  a  reader  might  think  every  gentle 
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feeling  was  dead  in  the  prophet's  bosom.  But 
the  sternness  of  Samuel  goes  hanJ-in-hand  with 
his  tenderness.  And  when  these  two  feelings 
invite  our  judgment  on  the  part  he  bore  in  this 
interview,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  ; 
while  the  prophet  loved  Saul  much,  he  loved 
Jehovah  more.  Because  he  loved  Saul  much, 
ho  cried  to  God  all  night,  striving  to  turn  aside 
the  sword  of  justice.  When  he  failed,  the 
greater  love  which  he  bore  to  Jehovah  came 
into  play,      tiime. 

22,23.  The  Prophet  d-fines  the  sin,  and  pro- 
nounces the  doom  of  Saul.  la  words  so  vivid, 
piercing,  Ftern,  that  they  seem  to  kindle  into 
Ihuno  upon  the  page,  he  refutes  Saul's  jastiQ- 
cation,  defines  the  character  and  shows  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt,  and  concentrates  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  very  announcement  of  God's 
sentence  of  final  rejection.  First  he  appeals  to 
Saul's  own  instructed  conscience  as  against 
even  the  excuse  he  had  offered.  Compared  with 
obedience  to  (Jod,  did  not  Saul  himself  know 
that  burnt  offering  was  an  abomination,  and 
sacrifice  a  mockery  in  His  sight?  And  still  re- 
ferring to  the  comparison  of  outward  worship 
and  heart  obedience,  he  concentrates  the  charge 
ag.iinst  the  king  by  sharply  affirming  that  rebel- 
lumsnes.i  or  stubbornness — i.e.,  self-willed  diso- 
bedience, is  like  in  character  and  guilt  to  a  re- 
jection of  Jehovah,  a  turning  away  from  true 
heart  worship  to  the  impostures  of  witchcraft, 
or  the  iniquities  of  idol-worship.  Then  follows 
the  sentence  of  doom  :  Beciuse  thou  hast  de- 
spised, made  nothing  of,  the  word  or  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  therefore  he  has  despised, 
m  ide  nothing  of  thee,  and  cast  tliee  down  from 
being  king.  Few  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  so  instructive.  That  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  is  evident  from  the  character  and 
c.jst  of  each.  "  In  sacrifice  a  man  offers  only 
the  strange  flesh  of  irrational  animals,  whereas 
in  obedience  he  offers  his  own  will,  which  is  ra- 
tional or  spiritual  worship."  And  the  cost  of 
bringing  a  lamb  or  heifer  to  the  altar  is  not  com- 
parable with  that  of  bringing  every  high  thought 
and  selfish  passion  as  a  sacrifice  of  obedience 
to  God.  Moreover,  sacrifice  itself  finds  mean- 
ing and  value  only  as  in  outward  form  it  ex- 
presses the  fact  of  inward  penitence,  submission 
and  trust.  It  is  in  these  the  penitent  Psalmist 
finds  the  sacrifices  of  God  to  consist.  Specially 
instructive  also  aro  these  words  of  Samuel,  oc- 
curring at  this  early  period  in  Israel's  history, 
and  followed  by  many  of  like  import,  as  showing 
that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law 
was  taught  to  and  understood  by  the  people.    B. 

Above   all    merely    formal   acts  of  worship. 


though  they  be  acts  that  God  himself  has  pre- 
scribed, above  all  sacrifices,  whether  of  the  lamb 
of  the  fold  or  the  gold  of  the  coffer,  precious,  in 
God's  reckoning,  is  the  ear  that  is  open  to  hear 
His  word,  and  the  hand  that  is  ready  to  do  His 
bidding.  And  for  the  constant  hearkening  to 
His  voice,  and  the  constant  doing  of  His  will, 
He  will  accept  no  substitute  in  the  costliest 
offerings  that  we  may  present.  It  is  sad  to  re- 
elect how  much  of  the  religion  that  exists  among 
us  is  a  religion  of  substitution  and  compromise. 
Some  of  the  costliest  things  we  have  we  would 
;  offer  Him.  No  small  portion  of  our  time  wo 
would  dedicate  to  His  worship  and  service.  No 
small  portion  of  our  wealth  we  would  contribute 
for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom.  Many  a 
painful  duty  will  we  do,  many  a  painful  sacrifiio 
will  we  make  ;  but  all  for  this,  that  having  given 
so  much  to  God,  the  rest  may  be  our  own  to  do 
with  as  we  please,  to  spend  as  we  may  list. 
It  cannot  be.  The  Holy  One  and  the  Just  will 
enter  into  no  such  compromise,  will  stoop  to  no 
such  terms.  It  is  a  broad,  unrestricted  obedi- 
ence that  He  claims  ;  a  willing,  loving,  univers.al 
service.  He  asks  the  heart— the  whole  heart ; 
the  life— the  whole  life.  For  the  habitual  neg- 
lect of  any  one  known  duty,  for  the  habitual 
commission  of  any  one  known  sin,  no  compen- 
sation can  be  accepted.  And  (here  is  somethinjj 
singularly  impressive  in  this  testimony  to  th- 
comparative  worthlessness  of  all  sacrifices  anct 
burnt-offerings  issuing  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  Levitical  institute,  spoken  at  the  very  time 
when  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  Ljra 
touching  the  manifold  services  of  the  sanctuary 
were  in  full  force.  To  bear  (his  very  testimony 
in  front  of  the  priesthood,  was,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  chief  designs  of  the  Prophetic  office.  And 
it  is  with  no  stinted  breath  that  the  first  in  the 
line  of  this  order  sounds  here  the  key-note,  rn 
sponded  to  by  one  after  another  of  bis  successors, 
till  Jeremiah  is  bold  enough  to  say,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  "  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt-offsrings  or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing 
commanded  I  them  :  O'oe.y  my  voice,  and  I  will 
be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people"  (Jer. 
7  :  22,  23).     Ilmna. 

24,  25.  Driven  from  evasion  to  evasion,  he 
could  no  longer  dissemble  his  guilt,  but  was 
constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  feared  the 
people  instead  of  God,  had  obeyed  their  voice 
instead  of  the  voice  of  God.  The  extreme  so- 
licitude with  which,  after  his  confession,  he  im- 
portuned Samuel  to  turn  with  him  and  honor 
him  before  the  ciders  of  the  people,  showed  that 
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tho  respert  of  men  wns  still  Iho  darling  object 
of  his  henrt.      (/ishorne. 

Diivitl,  during  bis  reign,  committed  a  more 
boinoa.4  otfeuce  nguinst  di>iiif!stic  ancl  social  mo- 
riility  tliiin  iinythiug  that  Saul  as  yet  had  donu  ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  and  restored  because  when 
charged  with  the  sin  -"  TUou  art  the  man" — he 
cjnfessodit,  and  excused  not  himself.  And  then 
he  cried  to  God.  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  clean."  But  Saul,  when  charged  with 
disobedience,  showed  no  shame  or  sorrow  on  its 
account.  He  at  once  puthiaiseU'  in  a  defensive 
.ittituJe,  stooped  to  subterfuge,  laid  the  blame 
on  others,  had  no  feeling  but  a  desire  to  escape 
conseriuences.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  that  the  king 
looked  no  higher  than  to  Samuel,  and  asked  no 
more  than  that  the  prophet  would  pardon  him, 
nnd  favor  him  so  far  as  to  join  with  him  while 
he  publicly  worshipped  the  Lord.     D.  F. 

t27-31.  He  entreated  him  to  go  with  him, 
and  wlien  Sdmuel  refused,  and  turned  to  leave, 
he  laid  such  hold  on  the  corner  of  his  mantle 
that  he  rent  it.  Not  terrified  by  the  violence  of 
the  king,  Samuel  only  liade  him  consider  this  as 
a  sign  of  how  .Jehovah  had  that  day  rent  tho 
kingdom  from  him.  At  last  the  painful  seene 
ended.  Saul  gave  up  the  pretence  of  wishing 
Samuel's  presence  from  religious  motives,  and 
pleaded  for  it  on  the  ground  of  honoring  him 
before  the  elders  of  his  people.  And  to  this 
Samuel  yielded.  A.  E. The  abject  wretched- 
ness of  the  man  seems  to  have  touched  him. 
But  it  is  not  .said  that  Samuel  worshipped  with 
him.  Samuel  would  no  doubt  continue  firm  to 
his  purpose  not  to  identify  himself  with  Saul 
as  king,  or  give  him  any  moral  supjiort  in  his  at- 
titude of  disobedience.  32,  33.  So  far  from 
that,  Samuel  openly  superseded  him  in  de.aling 
with  Agag  ;  ho  went  out  of  his  way,  and  did  nn 
act  which  could  not  but  appear  a  frightful  one 
for  a  venerable  prophet  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  real  king  that  sounds  in  the  com- 
mand, "  Bring  ye  hither  to  me  Agag,  the  king 
of  the  Amalekites."     W.  G.  B. 

Rising  to  the  stern  demands  of  God's  fearful 
retributions,  S'.muel  declares  to  Agag,  "  As  thy 
sword  has  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  childless  among  women,"  and  then 
"  hewed  the  guilty  king  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord  "—the  final  clause  "  be/ore  the  Lord"  sig- 
nifying that  God  was  solemnly  present  to  that 
Hcene,  and  that  it  was  done  in  faithful  though 
Htein  fullilmeiit  of  God's  command.  It  was  the 
moment  for  God's  eternal  justice  to  be  vindicat- 
ed. There  was  no  element  in  Saul's  character 
eqnal  to  such  an  emergency  ;  there  was  none  in 
Samuel's  that  c  )uld  shrink  from  fulfilling  God's 


high  behest.  The  contrast  is  a  lesson  in  moral 
sublimity.     H.  C. 

Far  higher  than  feelings  of  bamanity,  there 

may  be,  though  unknown  to  tis,  a  justice  re- 
quiring the  intlicliou  of  a  punishment,  which 
our  pity  shrinks  from  as  harsh  or  terrible.  Pity 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  ju.stice  when  a 
traitor,  or  a  spy,  or  a  murderer  meets  his  fate. 
Bat  nn  all-knowing  judge  may  treat  nations  and 
races  precisely  as  men  treat  their  fellows  who 
have  been  guilty  of  crime.  This  is  the  position 
taken  by  Hebrew  historians.  It  is  a  reasonablu 
position  ;  one,  too,  which  can  be  defended  and 
vindicated  on  principles  of  the  highest  morality. 
.\s  a  man  is  tohisfellow-monfor  reward  or  |>un- 
ishment,  so  may  a  nation  be  to  God.  There  are 
no    other   grounds   on   which    tho    morality  of 

Amalek's  destruction  can  be  placed,      liime. ■ 

It  is  one  of  the  sublime  prerjgatives  of  the  God 
of  nations  to  hold  men  to  righteousness  and  t.> 
deter  them  from  outrageous  inhumanity.  There 
will  be  cvses  that  miist  be  raa.le  terrible  exam- 
ples of  the  punishment  which  such  sinners  de- 
serve. The  assumption-sometimes  so  hastily 
and  thoughtlessly  made — that  real  benevolence 
never  can  restrain  sin  by  means  of  inflicted 
suffering,  may  sometimes  seem  plausible,  but  is 
sadly  shortsighted,  not  to  say  pnerile.  It  has 
never  measured  the  mischiefs  of  unrestrained 
sin  in  the  moral  iiniver.se  ;  has  taken  no  account 
of  the  true  interests  of  moral  beings,  or  of  the 
value  of  holiness  ;  and  <loes  not  even  attempt  to 
estimate  the  responsibilities  of  the  Great  Father 
of  all  to  restrain  nnd  punish  tho  free  nmnd 
wickedness  of  his  creatures.     H.  C, 

35.  From  that  day  forward  Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul.  God's  ambassador  was  no 
longer  accredited  to  him.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
departed  from  him.  But  still  Samuel  mourned 
for  him  and  over  him  ;  mourned  as  for  one  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  life,  dead  while  living,  a  king 
rejected  of  God.  And  still  "  Jehovah  repented 
that  He  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel."   A.  E. 

The  rejection  of  Saul  took  no  sudden  efifect. 
Gravely  and  sadly  it  was  pronounced  by  Sam- 
uel ;  but  it  brought  about  no  immediate  catas- 
trophe. None  the  less  was  it  a  sure  and  fatal 
sentence.  We  know  that  Saul  was  not  de 
throned.  He  had  a  long  reign,  and  died  on  the 
battle-field.  But  the  process  was  already  begun 
which  led  him  to  dark  Gilboa,  which  led  ore 
better  than  him  to  Hebron  and  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  this  book  is  occupied  in 
showing  how  the  Divine  rejection  of  Saul  took 
effect,  and  how  the  Lord  brought  forward  ami 
trained  the  son  of  Jesse  for  the  kingdom.   D.  F. 
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DAVID    ANOINTED  BY  SAMUEL. 


SAUL  TROUBLED   BY  AN  EVIL  SPIRIT.     SOOTHED 
BY    DAVID' S    HARP. 


1  Samuel  16  :  1-23. 

ft 
16  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  How  long  ■wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  I  have 

rejected  him  from  being  liing  over  Israel  ?  fill   thine  horn  with  od,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to 

2  Jesse   the   Beth  lehemite  :  for  x  have  provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons.     And  Samuel  said, 
How  can  I  go  ?  if  Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me.     And  the  Lord  said.  Take  an  heifer  with  thee, 

3  and  say,  I  am  come  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.     And   call  Jesse  to  the   sacrifice,  and  I  will  shew 

4  thee  what  thou  shalt  do  :  and  thou  shalt  anoint  unto  mo  him  whom  I  name  unto  thee.     And 
Samuel  did  that  which  the  Lord  spake,  and  came  to   Beth-lehem.     And   the  elders  of  the  cily 

5  came  to  meet   him  trembling,  and  said,  Coraest   thou  peaceably?     And  he  said.  Peaceably:  I 
am  come  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  :  sanctify  yourselves,  and  come  with  me  to  the  .sacrifice. 

C  And  he  sanctified  Jesse  and  his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the  sacrifice.     And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  come,  that  he  looked  on  Eliab,  and  said,  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  beforo 

7  him.     But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his 
stature  ;  because  I  have  rejected  him  :  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  tor  man  looketh 

8  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.     Then  Jesse  called  Abinadab, 

9  and  made  him   pass   beforo  Samuel.     And  he  said,  Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this.     Then 

10  Tesse  made  Shammah  to  pass  by.  And  he  said.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this.  And 
Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to  pass  before  Samuel.     And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  The  Lord 

11  hath  not  chosen  these.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said, 
There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep.     And  Samuel  said  unto 

12  Jesse,  Send  and  fetch  him  :  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither.  And  ho  sent,  and 
brought  him  in.     Now  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 

13  upon.  And  the  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him  :  for  this  is  he.  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of 
oil,  and  anointed  him  in  tlie  midst  of  his  brethren  :  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily 
upon  David  from  that  day  forward.     .So  Samuel  rose  up,  and  went  to  Ramah. 

14  Now  the   spirit  of   the  Lord   had   departed   from   Saul,    and  an   evil   spirit  frorr.  the  Lord 

15  troubled   him.     And   Saul's   servants   said   unto   him,    Behold   now,   an   evil   spirit  from  God 

16  troubleth  thee.  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are  before  thee,  to  seek  out 
a  man  who  is  a   cunning  player  on  the  harp  :  and  it  shall   come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 

17  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well.     And  Saul 

18  said  unto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then 
answered  one  of  theyoungmen,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  seen  asonof  Jesse  the  Beth  lehemite, 
that  is  cunning  in   pla3'ing,  and   a  mighty  man   of  valor,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in 

19  speech,  and  a   comely   person,  and   the   Lord  is  with  him.     Wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers 

20  unto  Jesse,  and  said.  Send  me  David  thy  son,  which  is  with  the  sheep.  And  Jesse  took  an  ass 
taijen  with  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid,  and  sent   them  by  David  his  son  unto  Saul. 

21  And  David  carae  to  Saul,  and  stood  before  hira  :  and  he  loved  him  greatly  ;  and  he  became 

22  his  armor-bearer.     And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying.  Let  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before  me  ; 

23  for  he  hath  found  favor  in  my  sight.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God 
was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  the  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  :  so  Saul  was  refreshed, 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 


From  this  point  onward,  the  historic  thread 
runs  on  the  life  of  David,  not  of  Saul.  David  is 
the  primary  character,  Saul  only  the  secondary. 
Whatever  is  said  of  Saul  is  here  because  of  its 
relations  to  David      H.  C. 

Good  Samuel  mourned  for  him  that  had  not 
grace  to  mourn  for  himself.     It  grieved  him  to 


see  the  plant,  which  he  had  set  in  the  garden  of 
Israel,  thus  soon  withered.  God  did  not  blame 
this  sorrow,  but  moderated  it  ;  "  How  long  wilt 
thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  '  It  was  not  the  affection 
he  forbade,  b>it  the  measure.  In  this  is  the 
difference  betwixt  good  men  and  evil,  that  evil 
men  moarn  not  for  their  own  sins,  good  men  do 
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BO  monm   for  the  sius  of  others  that  they  will 

hanlly  he   tiiken   off.      Up.  II. This  personal 

Borrow  of  KaiiiiU'l  shows  a  man's  heart  in  the 
Prophet,  as  the  very  terms  of  God's  adilress,  so 
like  to  human,  uhow  His  thorough  appreciation 
of  genuine  feeling  in  a  true  man.  And  God 
reasons  with  this  grief  while  gently  reprovini; 
it—  "  seeing  I  have  rejected  him."  The  com- 
mand to  go  forth  and  execute  his  office,  is  God  s 
further  remedy  to  counteract  the  grief  of  Sam- 
uel, and  to  carry  out  His  own  purposes.     B. 

The  character  of  Samuel  is,  in  every  stage  of 
his  career,  one  of  the  grandest  in  tho  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  exquisite  beauty  of  his  holj' child- 
hood ;  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion as  judgo  ;  the  calm  dignity  with  which  ho 
jields  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  bows 
to  what  he  feels  to  be  the  Divine  will  ;  the  en- 
ergy with  which  he  throws  himself  into  the  new 
system,  alien  as  it  was  to  his  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  cherished  convictions  ;  his  warmth  of 
affection  for  tho  youthful  monarch  who  had  sup- 
planted him  in  the  popular  favor  ;  the  depth  of 
his  sorrow  nt  the  repeated  failure  of  the  chosen 
one  whom  ho  had  been  the  instrument  of  rais- 
ing to  his  high  ofBce  ;  thereluctance  with  which 
he  regards  the  breach  as  final,  and  seals  Saul's 
rejection  by  anointing  a  successor  ;  all  combine 
to  make  uji  a  portrait  on  which  the  mind  rests 
■with  unqualified  admiration.     E.  V. 

2.  God  orders  him  to  cover  his  design  with  a 
sacrifice.  Hiiy,  T am  come  lo  sacrifice ;  and  it  was 
true  lie  did,  and  it  was  proper  that  he  should, 
when  he  came  to  anoint  n  king.  As  a  prophet, 
he  might  sacrifice  when  and  where  God  ap- 
pointed him  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  truth  to  say  he  came  to  sac- 
rifice, when  really  ho  did  so,  though  he  had  also 
a  further  end,  which  he  thought  fit  to  conceal. 

H. Jlanitestly  Samuel  was  not  actuated  by 

fear,  ns  all  his  previous  words  and  actsin  Satil's 
presence  abundantly  show,  and  as  there  is  no 
reproof  of  such  fear  in  God's  answer.  Ho  was 
stating  nfarl.  Saul  had  already  become  a  sub- 
ject of  that  frenzy  from  the  control  of  "  an  evil 
spirit "  of  which  we  read  so  much  afterward, 
and  Samuel  simply  stated  what  he  had  reason 
to  know,  that  Saul  would  kill  him  if  he  learned 
of  this  errand.  And  naturally  he  asked  "  how" 
he  cotild  go  without  encountering  this  peril. 
And  to  the  fact  and  question  so  staled,  the  Di- 
vine answer  corresponds.  Go  and  sacrifice  ! 
There  was  no  pretence  thought  of,  miich  less 
any  attempt  at  deceit.  It  was  Samuel's  well- 
known  oflSce,  as  the  Prophet  of  Israel,  to  offer 
sacrifice  when  and  where  he  might  be  directed 
of  Ood.     It  was  God's  purpose  that  was  to  bo 


carried  out  in  the  mere  anointing  of  David  now. 

It  was  twt  God's  purpose  to  supplant  Saul,  nor 
did  he  design  that  this  act  of  Sumuel  should  set 
up  a  rival  king,  and  stir  up  civil  war.  There- 
fore tho  transaction  must  he  secret — hidden  en- 
tirely from  Saul.  For  this  reason  Samuel  is 
bidden   simply  to  conceal   it,  not   to   enact  any 

duplicity  or  falsehood  in  what  he  did.     B. 

Tho  principle,  of  course,  can  only  be  applied  to 
those  cases  where  we  have  a  right  to  conceal  ; 
but  all  partial  and  evasive  answers  when  we  are 
bound  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  or  when  they 
aro  given  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  are  in- 
consistent with  veracity.  Then  a  man  does  not 
hide,  b<it  lie.      Thornwell. 

3.  The  fpecifia  direction  to  call  Jts.te  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  taanoiiil  one  that  Ood  would  name.  Jesse 
was  the  head  of  a  family  that  had  been  distin- 
guished as  Bethlehemites  for  several  generations. 
Himself  and  his  sons  were  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  social  feast  that  immediately  followed 
the  offering  of  sacrifice.  In  all  minor  particu- 
lars God  promises  todiscloseat  the  time  all  that 
Samuel  should  do,  only  instructing  him  to  anoint 
the  person  He  should  then  designate. 

4,5,  S<imiie'.' s  prompt  ob'dietice,  and  his  recep- 
tion at  Belhhhem.  He  "  did  that  which  the  Lord 
spake."  Between  five  and  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem  stood  (and  still  stands)  the  little  town 
so  noted  in  Old  and  New  Testament  history, 
whose  adjoining hill-sido  slope  is  especially  and 
forever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  that  tran- 
scendent vision  and  song  of  the  angelic  host  at 

the  birth  of  Christ.     B. As  we  follow  Samuel 

to  Bethlehem,  we  seem  to  mark  the  same  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  life  of  piety  as  of  old.  When 
the  "  elders"  hear  of  Samuel's  coming,  they  go 
to  meet  him,  yet  with  fear  lest  the  unexpected 
visit  betoken  some  unknown  sin  resting  on  their 
quiet  village.  This  apprehension  is  removed  b» 
Samuel's  explanation,  and  they  are  invited  l<t 
attend  the  "  sacrifice."  But  the  sacrificial  me»i 
which  usually  followed  was  to  be  confined  to 
Jesse  and  his  family,  in  whose  house,  as  we  io 
fer,  Samuel  was  a  welcome  guest.     A.  E. 

O,  7.  Samnd'  s  miitaken,  judgment,  and  Us  in 
.I'ant  correction  by  the  Lirrd.  When  he  looked  on 
the  stately  appearance  of  Jesse's  first-born  son, 
in  his  oxen  unguided  thought,  j)rophet  as  he 
was,  he  too  hastily  judged  as  any  other  man 
would  judge,  and  said  within  himself.  Surely 
this  is  the  Lord's  anointed.  But  the  Lord  an- 
swered his  thought  by  the  refusal  of  Eliab,  and 
instructed  him  in  the  grand  principle  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment  concerning  men,  and  the  only 
basis  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  men.  Gods 
choice  of  men  is  based  upon  the  quality  of  the 
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heart  ;  while  man's  choice  rests  upon  what  he, 
counts  most  desirable,  upon  personal  grace  or 
mental  gifts,  or  a  beemingly  fair  demeanor  and 
conduct.  Not  the  outward  appearance  or  con 
duct,  which  man  beholds,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  heart,  which  God  only  can  discern,  re- 
veals the  true  character  of  the  man,  and  deter- 
mines the  dealing  of  God  with  men.  Not  what 
a  man  appears  to  be  in  outward  form  and  de- 
meanor, or  even  in  external  acting,  but  "  as  a 
man  tkinlceth  in  lus  heart,  that  is  he. "  And  God's 
true  judgment  goas  with  his  searching  vision,  to 
every  heart  of  man.     B. 

Israel's  spcond  king  was  to  be  chosen  on  the 
ground  of  quaiuies  pleasing  to  God,  and  not  of 
those  that  were  popular  with  men.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  king  the  people  had  a  man  to  their 
notion— of  tall  and  commanding  presence,  who 
in  these  points  iiiight  compare  with  the  cham- 
pion  monarchsof  the  nations  round  about  them. 
In  the  case  of  David  the  Lord  sought  and  found 
a  man  whose  chief  qualities  were  that  he  knew 
and  loved  the  Lord,  and  that  his  heart  was  true 
and  trustful  toward  the  God  of  Israel.     H.  C. 

8,  9,  1 0.  Siic  other  sons  of  Jesse  refused.  As 
one  after  another  passed  before  the  instructed 
Prophet,  he  kept  back  his  own  thought,  waiting 
and  looking  for  the  Divine  direction  and  choice. 
And  herein,  this  noble  and  comparatively 
stainless  Judge  of  Israel,  crowning  and  complet- 
ing many  previous  similar  instances  in  his  his- 
tory, forcibly  commends  the  cardinal  duty  of 
obedience,  even  as  Sml,  by  contrast,  in  all  the 
marked  actions  of  his  life,  emphasizes  the  evil 
—  the  sin  and  the  wretchedness — of  disobedi- 
ence. 

II,  12.  The  eighth  and  youngest  sent  for,  and 
hruu'jhl  from  the  field.  Not  from  any  lack  of 
affection  or  ajipreciation  on  his  father's  part 
was  David  set  to  the  care  of  the  sheep,  but  sim- 
ply because  he  was  the  youngest  son.  The  active 
toil  of  life  was  assigned  to  the  others.  At  Sam- 
uel's direction,  .Jesse  sent  a  messenger  for 
David,  and  afterward  presented  his  youtbful  son 
to  the  prophet.  And  this  fair  youth,  with  his 
fairer  temper  and  noble  qualities  of  character, 
least  thought  of  by  hia  father  and  brethren  be- 
cause of  his  immature  age,  was  the  choice  of 
God.  As  in  so  many  instances  in  the  inspired 
history,  nay,  rather  as  in  every  instance  of 
God's  choice  of  men  to  do  his  work,  the  young- 
er, the  feebler,  the  least  noticeable  is  preferred, 
and  preferred  on  account  of  recognized  fitness 
of  disposition  and  character  for  the  aceom- 
pli.shmentof  his  special  purposes.  Thus  it  was 
pre-eminently  with  this  appointment.  The  son 
of  Jesse  proved  to  be  "  a  man  after  God's  own 


heart."      B. David    was   a    man    after   the 

Lord's  heart  in  loyally  doing  his  will.  He  was 
not  without  fault  ;  he  certainly  displeased  God 
more  than  once  ;  but  he  thoroughly  apprehend- 
ed what  Saul  never  could  understand  -that  a 
king  of  Israel  should  without  question  or  mur- 
mur carry  out  the  paramount  will  of  God.  In 
this  respect  David  never  failed.  He  had  many 
trials  and  temptations,  afflictions  that  might 
have  made  him  discontented,  and  successes  that 
might  have  made  him  proud  ;  but  he  continued 
steadfast  in  his  purpose  of  heart  to  be  the 
Lord's,  to  consult  the  Lord  about  everything, 
and  carry  out  his  revealed  will.     D.  F. 

13.  In  silence,  as  it  would  seem,  Samuel 
anointed  him.  Whether  the  secret  of  his  high 
destiny  was  imparted  to  him  then,  or  left  to  be 
disclosed  in  future  years,  is  not  told.  But  at  all 
events,  whether  with  full  understanding  of  what 
was  before  him  or  no,  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  call  that  would  carry  him  far  away 
from  the  pastures  and  olive  yards  of  the  little 
hamlet,  and  of  a  new  Spirit  stirring  in  him  from 
that  day  forward.     A.  SI. 

In  llie  midi^t  of  Iiiii  brethren.  It 
should  have  been  translated,  from  the  mid.il  of 
libi  brethren ;  that  is,  he  singled  him  out  from 
the  rest  and  privately  anointed  him.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  Samiiel  was  afraid  to  have  it 
known,  and  therefore  did  not  anoint  him  pub- 
licly in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  And  by 
Eliab's  treatment  of  David  after  this,  it  plainly 
enough  appears  that  he  did  not  know  him  to  be 

the  king  elect  of  God's  jjeople.      Patrick. It 

is  little  likely  that  Samuel,  who  anointed  SanI 
secretly  when  there  was  no  direct  danger  to  ap- 
prehend, should  have  anointed  David  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons  when  there  was 
much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wrath  uf  Saul. 
There  were  those  at  Saul's  court  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  David  and  his  family,  yet  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  of  this 
anointing.  The  conviction  that  David  was  the 
man  appointed  to  succeed  him,  seems  to  have 
gradually  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Saul  from 
circumstances,  and  to  have  been  confirmed  be- 
yond question  when  David  eventually  lied  to 
Samuel.     Kit. 

The  ancestral  "  root  "  of  Christ,  David  stands 
as  the  most  signal  character  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  history.  No  one  is  so  personally  and 
closely  associated  with  Christ  ;  none  is  so  tj"pi- 
cal  of  Christ  in  his  highest  relations.  With 
David  God  made  special  covenant.  His  nnme 
and  his  dominion,  also  many  particulars  of  his 
personal  history,  are  so  closely  interwoven  by 
psalmists  and   prophets  vjith   the  history  and 
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r«i(;n  of  tho  preilicteil  Messiah,  thut  the  Jewish 
people  eume  to  cbixructerize  the  coming  Deliverer 
.'IK  tlie  Son  of  David — u  titlo  uud  relHtionKbip 
reuognized  by  Christ  himself  in  his  own  words, 
and  afterwiird.  through  John,  in  the  Apoculypse. 
To  this  signid  cliaracter,  to  these  sublime  rela- 
tions, David  was  now  anointed,  solemnly  set 
apart  by  the  Divine  command  in  tho  anointin(^ 
aut  of  Samuel.  Not  only  his  choice  and  conse- 
cration by  Jehovah,  but  his  name,  his  kingship, 
his  inspired  words  and  acts,  all  have  reference 
to  the  lofty  place  assigned  him  in  the  history  of 
human  redemption.     B. 

The  gacritice  past,  and  the  sacrificial  meal 
over,  Samuel  returned  to  Ramah,  and  David  to 
his  humble  avocation  in  his  father's  household. 
And  here  alsi)  we  love  to  mark  the  print  of  our 
Lord's  footsteps,  and  to  see  in  the  history  of 
David  the  same  submission  to  a  lowly  calling, 
and  the  same  subjectness  to  his  parents,  as  wo 
adoringly  trace  in  the  life  of  Him  who  humbled 
himself  to  become  David's  son.  But  there  was 
henceforth  one  diScrenco  in  the  life  of  the  son 
of  Jesse.  From  the  day  of  his  anointing  for- 
ward, "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  seized  upon 
David,"  as  formerly  upon  Saul,  to  qualify  him 
by  might  and  by  power  for  the  work  of  "  God's 
anointed."  A.  E. He  was  endued  with  cour- 
age, resolution,  and  prudence  to  tit  him  for  the 
events  which  awaited  him,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  God's  people,  whenever  he  should  be 

promoted  to  that  dignity.      Chandler. "  From 

that  day  forward  "  David  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  in  the  development  of  his  inner  life,  which 
was  wholly  consecrated  to  God.  The  rich  talents 
wherewith  he  was  endowed  from  his  birth  re- 
ceived on  all  sides  fresh  unfolding.  Thelioly 
record  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  from  his  earliest  years,  was 
opened  to  his  enlightened  eye  more  and  more. 
The  peaceful  stillness  of  nature  nmid  which, 
tending  his  father's  flocks,  he  spent  his  days, 
and  often  also  the  mild,  starry  nights,  favored 
his  penetration  into  tho  secrets  of  the  Divine 
revelation.  His  heart,  moved  and  directed  from 
above,  already  poured  itself  out  in  sacred  song 
and  poem,  which  ho  sang  to  tho  accompaniment 
of  his  harp,  to  the  praise  of  that  God  before 
whom  from  his  childhood  ho  had  learned  to  bow 
the  l;nce.     KrHmmar.hcr. 

I  I.  The  Spirit  of  Ihc  Lord  depart- 
ctl  fr«>in  Saul.  This  Spirit  is  represented 
as  a  power  prnceeding  from  Jehovah, — a  somelhinfj 
rnminunicaU'd  hi/  Him,  which  clings  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  communicated,  so  that  it  may  be 
apportioned  from  him  to  others  (\ii.  11  :  17, 
25  ,  2   G.  2  :  9),    but   it  can  also  be  taken  away 


from  him,  as  here  from  Saul.  A  full  indiceUivg 
of  the  Spirit  in  man,  a  penetration  of  the  human 
spirit  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  reached  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  only  a  working  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  Though  we  must  not  read  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  the  Old 
Testaraeut,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  we  find  the 
way  to  the  economic  Trinity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment already  prepared  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Malakh  and  of  tho  Spirit.     O. 

An  evil  spirit  from  (lie  I>ord  Iroub- 
led  llilll.  An  evil  spirit,  by  ptrminsion  of 
God,  troubled  him,  by  causing  in  him  or  put- 
ting into  his  mind,  suspicious,  timorous,  envi- 
ous, and   melancholy  thoughts.      ]\'ells. The 

remorses  of  his  conscience,  the  menaces  of  Siim- 
uel,  God's  rejection  of  him,  and  his  continual 
apprehensions  of  being  dethroned  by  his  com- 
petitor, exasperated  his  natural  temper,  gener- 
ated a  melancholy  habit  of  mind,  and  carried 
him   by  fits  into    actual  madness.     Stucklioxi.ie. 

That  dark  heart  was  haunted  by  the  gloomy 

delusions  which  usher  in  despair.  Keason 
trembled  on  her  seat  of  rule,  while  passion  and 
hatred  led  madness  on,  and  seated  her  instead 
upon  that  throne  of  inward  mystery.  For  years 
the  awful  conflict  lasted  ;  gleams  of  light  there 
were,  but  ever  more  the  darkness  deepened, 
and  its  evil,  half  discerned  figures  thronged  him 
in  wilder  and  denser  companionship,  and  gath- 
ered closer  around  him.      Willjerforce. Itonly 

remains  to  say  that  there  is  need  of  no  other 
agency  from  God  than  the  permissive.  What 
can  be  said  against  his  wisdom  or  his  love  in 
leaving  sinners  to  their  own  chosen  ways  ?  What 
reason  can  be  given  why  he  should  not  thus  leave 
them?  How  can  sin  be  more  effectually  fore- 
stalled and  resisted  in  a  moral  universe  than  by 
sometimes  giving  it  scope  to  develop  its  full  and 
fearful  power  to  sink  human  souls  under  an  un- 
utterable desolation  ?     H.  C. 

There  is  n  deeply  instructive  but  awful  pathos 
in  this  inspired  statement,  joined  so  closely  as 
it  is  with  that  which  precedes.  Read  them  to- 
gether :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David 
from  that  day  forward.  But  the  Spirit  nf  the  Lord 
di^mrted  from  Said,  and  a)i  evil  .spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  him."  Fearful  indeed  the  lesson  of 
Saul's  after  life  !  A  king,  unshorn  of  earthly 
power  and  possession,  having  everylhiog  that 
man  could  have,  yet  living  consciously  under 
doom,  knowing  and  feeling  a  blight  upon  all  his 
seeming  prosperity  and  enjoyment,  with  the 
conviction  seated  immovably  in  his  soul  that 
his  own  foolish  self-indulgenoo,  his  wilful  dis- 
obedience, had  already  wrought  his  utter  and  ir- 
retrievable rain.     These  contrasted  statements 
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show  that  there  is  an  abiding  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  obedient  trusting  soul,  which 
luukes  the  heart  peaceful  and  the  life  blessed 
and  useful.  And  there  is  a  grieving  and  quench- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  wilful  disobedi- 
ence, and  a  final  departure  of  the  Spirit  which 
leaves  the  soul  forevermore  a  prey  to  the  evil 
spirit,  and  a  subject  of  nnmitigated  and  un- 
ending anguish.  Either  God  and  His  grace, 
or  Satan  and  his  malignity,  must  rule  in  every 
heart.  Ours  is  the  choice,  and  ours  now  the 
opportunity  of  wise  and  happy  choice.  And 
ours  the  responsibility  of  the  final  changeless 
result !     B. 

17-i21.  This  reference  to  the  evil  spirit  upon 
Saul  appears  here  to  account  for  David's  coming 
to  court.  He  was  brought  there  to  relieve  Saul 
in  his  paroxysms  of  melancholic  insanity. 
David  (as  appears  here)  had  other  fine  and 
promising  qualities  besides  bis  skill  in  music — 
a  mighty,  valiant  man,  a  man  of  war,  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  loords  (so  the  Hebrew)  ;  of 
agreeable  person,  and,  as  was  well  understood, 
a  man  who  walked  with  God,  and  whose  ways 


the  Lord  made  to  prosper.  Hence,  even  Sanl 
was  favorably  impressed,  and.  as  the  record  puts 
it — "  loved  him  greatly.  '     H.  C. 

23.  It  is  said  th.it  the  evil  spirit  departed, 
but  not  that  the  good  spirit  returned.  Saul'H 
trouble  was  alleviated,  but  not  removed.  The 
disease  was  still  here.  The  results  of  David's 
harp  were  negative  and  superficial.  So  there 
are  many  outward  applications  which  soothe  and 
calm  and  please,  but  that  is  a'l  ;  they  do  not  go 

I  below  the  surface,  nor  touch  the  deep  seated 
malady  within.  Our  age  is  full  of  such  appli- 
ances, all  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  .soothing  the 

.troubled  spirits  of  men.     II.  Bonar. Butthey 

cannot  pluck  out  the  vexing  memory  that  has 
rooted   itself  in   the  very   depths  of    the  soul. 

]  The  harp  of  David  could  make  Saul  occasionally 
foiget,  could  wile  him  away  from  himself  for  a 
few  moments  ;  but  it  did  not,  could  not  effec- 
tively and  permanently  allay  the  inward  sorrow, 
or  chase  the  dark  spirit  away.  It  could  charm 
into  momentary  forgetfulness,  but  it  had  no 
spell  to  break  the  link  that  bound  the  monarch 
to  his  fate.     Hanna. 


Section  242. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH.     JONATHAN  AND  DAVID. 
1  Samuel  17  :  1-58  ;  18  :  1-5. 

Verses  4-21.  Description  nf  Goliath,  and  his  challenrje  to  (he  armies  of  Israel.  David  sent  by  Jesse 
to  carry  provisions  to  his  three  eldest  brethren. 

17  1  Now  the  Philistines  gatbered  together  their  armies  to  battle,  and  they  were  gathered 
together  at  Socoh,    which  belongeth   to  Judab,  and  pitched  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  in 

2  Epbes-dammim.     And   Saul  and  the  men  of   Israel  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  in  the 

3  vale  of  Elah,  and  set  the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines.     And  the  Philistines  stood  on 
the  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  :   and  there 

22  was  ft  valley  between  them.     And   David   left  his  baggage  in  the  hand  of   the  keeper  of  the 

23  baggage,  and  ran  to  the  army,  and  came  and  saluted  his  brethren.  And  as  he  talked  with 
them,  behold,  there  came  up  the  champion,  the  Philistine  of  Gath,  Goliath  by  name,  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Philistines,  and  spake  according  to  the  same  words  :  and  David  heard  them. 

24  And  all   the  men  of  Israel,  when   they  saw  the   man,    fled   from   him,  and  were   sore   afraid. 

25  And  the  men  of  Israel  said,  Have  ye  seen  this  man  that  is  come  up  ?  surely  to  defy  Israel  is 
he  come  up  :  and  it  shall  be.  that  the  man  who  kiUeth  him,  the  king  will  enrich  him  with  great 

26  riches,  and  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  make  his  fatlier's  house  free  in  Israel.  And 
David  spake  to  the  men  that  stood  by  him,  saying,  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth 
this  Philistine,    and   taketh   away   the   reproach   from   Israel  ?  for  who   is  this  uncircumciaed 

27  Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  '!  And  the  people  answered  him 
after.this  manner,  saying,  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  him. 

Verses  28-30.   Eliati's  scornful  words  and  David's  quiet  reply. 

31  And  when  the  words  were  heard  which  David  spake,  they  rehearsed  them  before  Saul  ; 

32  and  he  sent  for  him.     And  David  said  to  Saul,  Let   no   man's  heart  fail  because  of  him  ;  thy 

33  servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.  And  Saul  said  to  David.  Tbnu  art  not  able  to 
go  against  this   Philistine  to   fight  with   him  :  for  thon  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war 

34  from  his  youth.     And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep  ;  and  when 
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3S  there  came  a  Hon,  or  n  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  oat  oC  the  flock,  I  went  ont  after  him,  and  8mot« 
him,  anil  delivered   it  out  of  his  inotith  :  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  hia 

3(1  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  smule  both  the  lion  and  the  bear  :  and 
thij  uucircumcised  I'hilistiue  shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  bath  defied  tLe  iirmics  of  the 

37  living  God.  .\nd  David  si.id,  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out 
of  tlie  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.     And  Saul  said 

38  nnto  David,  Go,  And  the  Lord  shall  be  with  thee.     And  Sanl  clad  David  with  bis  apparel,  and 

39  he  pat  an  helmet  of  bra.ss  upon  his  head,  and  be  clad  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  apparel,  and  he  assayed  to  go  ;  for  ho  had  not  proved  it.  And  David 
said  unto  Saul,  I  eannnt  go  with  these  ;  for  I  have  not  proved  them.     And  David  put  them  off 

«0  him.  And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook, 
and  put  them  in  the  shepherd's  big  which  he  had,  even  in  his  scrip  ;  and  his  sling  was  in  his 

41  hand  :  and  he  drew  neiir  to  the  Philistine.     And  the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto 

42  David  ;  and  the  man  that  bare  the  shield  went  before  him.  And  when  the  Philistine  looked 
about,  and  saw  David,  he  disdained  him  :  for  he  uas  but  a  youth,  and  rnddy,  and  withal  of  a 

43  fair  countenance.     And  the  Philistine  said  unto   David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me 

44  with  staves?  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  And  the  Philistine  said  to 
David,  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 

45  field.  Then  said  David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear, 
and  with  a  javelin  :  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Loan  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies 

i.6  of  Israel,  which  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand  ;  and 
I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  off  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  the  carcases  of  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  that  all 

47  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel  :  and  that  all  this  assembly  may  know  that 
the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear  :  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  will  give  yon 

48  into  our  hand.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew  nigh  to 

49  meet  David,  that  David  hastened,  and  ran  toward  the  army  to  meet  the  Philistine.  And  David 
pat  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  bis 

50  forehead  ;  and  the  stone  sank  into  his  forehead,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth.  So 
David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine, 

51  and  .slew  him  ;  but  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  of  David.  Then  David  ran,  and  stood  over 
the  Philistine,  and  took  his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head  therewith.     And  when  the  Philistines  saw  that  their  champion  was  dead,  they 

52  fled.  .\nd  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and  pursued  the  Philistines, 
until  thou  comist  to  Gai,  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron.     .\nd  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell 

53  down  by  the  way  to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath,  ond  unto  Ekron.     And  the  children  of  Israel 

54  returned  from  chasing  after  the  Philistines,  and  they  spoiled  their  cnmp.  And  David  took 
the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  put  his  armor  in  his  tent. 

55  And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine,  he  said  unto  .\bner,  the  captain 
of  the  host,  .\bner,  whose  son  is  this  youth  ?     .ind  .\bner  said,  .\s  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I 

53,  37  cannot  tell.  And  the  king  said.  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.  And  as  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  (he  Philistine,  Abner  took  him,  and  brought  him  before  Saul 

58  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand.  .\nd  Sanl  said  to  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou 
young  man  ?     And  David  answered,   I  am  the    son  of  thy  servant   Jesse  the  Bethlebemite. 

18  I  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the  soul  of  Jon- 

2  athan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  hira  as  his  own  sonl.     And  Sanl 

3  took  him  that  day,  and  would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to  his  father's  honse.     Then  Jonathan 

4  and  David  made  a  covenant,  because  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.  And  Jonathan  stripped 
himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  apparel,  even  to  his 

5  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle.  And  David  went  ont  whithersoever  Sanl  sent  him, 
and  behaved  himself  wisely  :  and  Sanl  set  him  over  the  men  of  war,  and  it  was  good  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  and  aXao  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

r,„ T ^     ,„  ,„  1  erably  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  in  chaps. 

UN  THE  Text  of  CHiPs.  1  /  and  18.  '  ■  ,     ,  „ 

I  17  and  18.     It  does  not  contain  the  following 

The  Septnagint  Version  in  its  oldest  form  as  I  passages  :  17  :  12-31,  41,  48  (partly),  50,  55-58  ; 

preserved  in  the  Vatican  Ms.  (B)  differs  consid-  I  18  : 1-5,  and  the  greater  part  of  6,  9-11,  17-19, 
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29  b,  30.  There  are  besides  a  few  minor  varia- 
tions. Some  of  these  passages  are  wanting  in  a 
few  other  mss.  beside  B  ;  in  the  Alexandrine  (A; 
and  most  other  mss.  they  have  been  inserted  : 
bat  it  is  clear  that  at  least  17  :  12-31  was  not  in 
the  archetype  from  which  A  was  copied,  and  the 
style  of  the  version  proves  conclusively  that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  original  Septuagint,  but  derived 
from  some  other  source,  perhaps  the  version  of 
Theodotion,  which  was  executed  in  the  second 
century  a. d.  The  result  of  these  omissions  is  a 
■traightforward  and  consistent  narrative  free 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  text.  David, 
in  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  armor-bearer 
(16  :  21),  has  accompanied  Saul  into  the  valley 
of  Elah  ;  he  challenges  and  slays  Goliath,  and 
on  his  return  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  is 
welcomed  by  the  songs  of  the  women  of  Israel  : 
by  his  further  military  successes  ho  wins  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  the  love  of  Michal. 
Three  stages  in  the  development  of  Saul's  en- 
mity are  clearly  marked  :  (■»)  IS  :  12  "  he  was 
-ifraid  of  him  ;"  Qj)  verse  15,  "  he  stood  in  awe 
of  him,"  and  endeavored  indirectly  to  get  rid  of 
him  ;  (r)  verse  29,  19  :  1,  "he  was  yet  more 
Afraid  of  David,"  and  gave  orders  for  his  mur- 
4er. 

The  Hebrew  text,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
serious  internal  difficulties,  andappears  to  com- 
'>ine  two  inconsistent  accounts  of  David's  intro- 
'luction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  The  most  probable 
'conclusion  appears  to  be  that  tho  Septuagint 
preserves  tho  text  of  these  chapters  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  originally  published,  and  that 
ot  some  subsequent  date  the  additions  now 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  were  made  from  a 
different  source,  either  documentary  or  tradi- 
tional. It  may  seem  to  some  readers  rash  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  it 
trust  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Septuagint  is 
by  far  the  most  ancient  evidence  we  possess  for 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  oldest  known 
Hebrew  sis.  not  being  earlier  than  the  tenth  (or 
possibly  ninth;  century  a.d.,  and  that  though 
the  additions  to  the  Hebrew  text  were  doubtless 
made  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tares  used  by  tho  Evangeli.sts  and  Apostles  in 
all  probability  did  not  contain  the  passages  of 
which  tho  genuineness  is  suspected.     A.  F.  K. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that,  'while  the  narrative  itself  is  strictly  au- 
thentic, the  text,  as  we  possess  it,  is  seriously 
corrupted  in  some  of  the  expressions,  especially 
in  the  concluding  verses  of  thesixteenth  chapter. 

A.  E. The  difficulties  which  appear  on  the 

comparison  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
chapters  of  Samuel,  as  they  stand  in  our  text, 


I  may  arise  from  the  interweaving  of  different 
'  narratives  in  an  order  not  strictly  chronological. 
'  There  is  an  evident  reason  for  placing  the  de- 
kpurture  of  Jehovah's  spirit  from  Saul  in  imme- 
diate contrast  with  its  descent  on  David.     I    S. 

I  .Vccording  to  our  view  the  order  of  events 

I  was  this  :  David's  first  visit  to  Saul  to  play  be- 
)  fore  him  on  his  harp  was  a  very  short  one.  Somo 
I  time  after  the  conflict  with  Goliath  occurred. 
David's  appearance  had  probably  changed  con- 
siderably, so  that  Saul  did  not  recognize  him. 
It  was  now  that  Saul  attached  David  to  himself, 
kept  him  permanently,  and  would  not  let  him 
return  to  his  father  s  house  (18  :  2j.  And  while 
David  acted  as  musician,  playing  to  him  on  his 
harp  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  ailment  (18  ;  10), 
he  went  out  at  his  command  on  military  expedi- 
tions, and  acquired  great  renown  as  a  warrior 
(18  :  5).  Thus,  to  turn  back  to  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  the  last  two  verses  of  that  chapter 
record  the  permanent  office  before  Saul  which 
Darid  came  to  fill  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine.  In  fact,  we  find  in  that  chapter,  as 
often  elsewhere,  a  brief  outline  of  the  whole 
course  of  events,  some  of  which  are  filled  up 
in  minute  detail  in  the  chapter  following. 
W.  G.  B. 

Both  the  preparation  of  the  Philistines  to  in- 
vade the  Hebrews,  and  of  Saul  to  oppose  the 
Philistines,  were  after  David's  first  introduction 
to  and  dismission  from  Saul,  and  his  three 
brethren's  going  into  the  army  ;  and  mnst  re- 
quire some  considerable  space  of  time.  Suppose 
it  was  two  or  three  years  ;  what  is  there  improb- 
able that  a  youth,  who  had  been  S3  little  with 
Saul,  should,  after  a  year  or  two's  absence,  not 
even  be  remembered  by  him  in  person,  at  first 
view  ;  especially  as  Saul  had  himself  been  en- 
gaged in  a  multiplicity  of  important  affairs  since 
his  first  interview  with  David,  had  seen  such  a 
variety  of  different  persons,  and  had  been 
greatly  disordered  by  the  melancholy  turn  of  his 
own  mind  ?  But  it  is  still  less  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  not  remember  his  parentage, 
as  that  could  then  be  of  no  importance  to  him  ; 
which  is  the  only  thing  the  sacred  historian 
affirms.      Chandler. 

Chap.  17  :  1-37.  A  story  graphically  told, 
among  the  few  Old  Testament  incidents  which 
takes  and  holds  possession  of  childhood  s  atten- 
tion and  memory.  The  Philistines  were  a  pow- 
i  erful  people,  with  cities  of  considerable  size, 
dwelling  on  the  southern  sea  coast  plain  of  Ca- 
naan. Though  victories  had  been  gained  over 
them  under  the  judges,  especially  by  Shamgar 
and  Samson,  and  under  Samuel,  they  were  still 
a  numerous  and  warlike  nation,  only  brought 
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SECTION  242.     DA  VID  AND   QOLIA  TH. 


into  Bubjection  after  this  period  by  David. 
Now  ai^aia,  ua  repeatedly  during  tlie  four  pre- 
ceding cuuturieH,  tliey  Houglit  to  Bulijuyate  and 
oppress  Israel.  The  two  armies  were  encamped,' 
in  lio.stilo  array,  ou  either  ridge  rising  from  the 
vale  of  Elah.  "  The  ridge:)  on  each  hide  rise  to 
the  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  have  a  uniform 
slope,  KO  that  the  armies  ranged  along  them 
could  see  the  combat  in  the  valley.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  armies  was  about  a  mile." 
(ioliath's  gigantic  appearance  (nine  feet  high), 
the  enormous  size  and  weight  of  his  armor,  and 
his  natural  contidence  of  victory  in  single  com- 
bat, are  fully  described  in  verses  4-10.  And 
then  occurs  the  very  natural  event — i.e.,  the 
Providence,  which  brings  David  upon  the  scene, 
and  subseciuejitly  into  Saul's  presence  again, 
after  an  interval  possibly  of  about  two  or  three 
years  (verses  12-31).  The  envious  anger  of  Eliab 
against  David,  and  David's  meekness  and  yet 
tirm  defence  of  his  righteous  indignation  against 
this  giant  defier  of  Israel,  form  an  instructive 
episode  in  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  col- 
loquy between  Saul  and  David,  too,  is  full  of 
suggestion.  Indeed,  you  read  here  the  secret 
and  inspiration  of  the  after  defiance,  combat, 
and  victory  of  David.  "  Let  no  man's  heart 
fail,"  he  said  to  Saul.  "  Thy  servant  will  go 
and  fight  with  this  Philistine."  And  when  Saul 
would  dissuade  him  because  of  his  youth  and 
lack  of  Irainihg  (not  of  stature  or  vigor),  there 
came  from  his  (le/iecinj  and  therefore  courageous 
soul,  the  response  which  is  the  key  to  all  that 
follows  :  "  Tlie  Lord  lluit  delivered  me  from  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  Jle  will  deliver  me  from  this 
Philistine."     B 

1,2.  The  whole  scene  of  the  defiance  of 
David  by  Goliath  lies  here  before  na.  As  Azekah 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  a  wide  and  not  very 
deep  valley,  Sochoh,  or  S'icoh  (now  Suweikeh), 
commands  the  valley  on  the  north  side,  retired 
about  a  mile  from  its  centre.  The  valley  is  the 
Vale  of  FAah  or "  the  terebinth,"  now  Wady 
Sumt— i  e.,  "of  the  acacia."  The  name  of  a 
different  tree,  equally  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  been  adopted  ;  but  still  the  butm,  or 
terebinth,  grows,  and  the  celebrated  butm  of  es 
Sumt  is  probably  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in 
Palestine.  A  little  way  below  Suweikeh,  or 
Socoh,  two  other  wadys  fall  into  it,  the  whole 
forming  an  open  space  covered  with  fields,  op- 
posite which,  probably,  the  Philistines  encamp- 
ed on  the  south  side,  at  Eithesdnmmim,  now 
Damiin.  In  the  centre  is  a  pebbly  torrent  bed, 
"  smooth  stones  of  the  brook, "and  stunted  aca- 
cias growing  here  and  there.  The  Israelites  were 
camped  nearer  Socoh,  on  the  north  side.     On 


the  intervening  open  space  the  unequal  contest 
took  place  between  the  champion  of  the  Phil- 
istines and  the  youthful  hero.      Tristram. 

II.  Taking  into  account  the  enormous  stature 
of  this  man  and  his  dreadful  clanking  tramp 
under  two  hundred  weight  of  metal,  it  is  scarce- 
ly wonderful  that  the  very  sight  of  him  filled  the 
Israelites  with  terror,  and  that  no  one  was  found 
ready  to  engage  in  the  single  combat  with  him, 
which  with  terrible  shouts  and  thundering  voice 
he  invited,  as  a  mode  of  settling  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  nations,     Kil. 

H-*m.  At  this  critical  juncture  a  new  sort 
of  hero  appeared  ou  the  Hebrew  side.  Th« 
youthful  shtpherd  of  Hethlehem,  sent  by  his 
father  Jesse  with  army  supplies  for  his  threa 
older  brethren  in  Saul's  army,  happened  ther« 
just  at  the  moment  when  this  Goliath  strodo 
down  the  hill  for  his  morning  challenge.  Hii 
ear  caught  the  taunting  tones  and  words  ;  his 
quick  eye  noted  the  panic  which  shook  the  He- 
brew lines,  and  his  soul  was  stirred  within  him. 
He  soon  learned  the  pending  issues -the  call 
for  some  hero  to  dare  the  single  handed  fight  in 
behalf  of  Israel  ;  and  he  felt— what  no  one  else 
had  seemed  to  feel— the  insult  offered  to  Israel's 
God,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  sublime  confidence 
that  their  own  Jehovah  would  surely  avenge  his 
own  honor  and  wipe  out  this  reproach,  if  only 
some  one  would  go  forth  in  his  name  to  this 
conflict.     H.  C. 

iiS.  Eliab  seems  to  have  become  a  great  man 
afterward.  We  read  of  him  as  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  his  daughter  or  his  grand, 
daughter  as  the  queen  of  Rehoboam.  But  we 
find  him  here  exhibiting  the  contrary  character 
to  Samuel's  and  David's,  and  saying  and  doing 
exactly  what  Saul  might  have  done.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  envy,  of  harsh,  nncharitable  judgment. 
Abp.  Berwon. 

29.  The  strong  faith  by  which  he  was  actaat- 
cd  was  attended  with  a  meek  temper  and  a  for- 
bearing heart.  "  And  David  said.  What  have  I 
now  done  ?  Is  there  not  a  cause  'i'"  No  railing 
returned  for  railing,  when  his  noble  spirit  of 
self  sacrifice  met  with  this  undeserved  abuse. 
This  admirable  spirit  of  self-command  already 
marked  out  David  as  a  ruler  of  men.     W.  G.  B. 

If  David  had  wanted  spirit,  he  had  not  been 

troubled  with  the  insult  of  ft  Philistine.  If  he 
had  ft  spirit  to  match  Goliath,  how  doth  he  so 
calmly  receive  the  affront  of  a  brother  ?  It  was 
a  lirother  that  wronged  him,  and  that  his  eld- 
est ;  neither  was  it  time  to  quarrel  with  his 
brother  while  the  Philistines'  swords  weredrawn 
and  Goliath  was  challenging.  This  conquest  is 
not  less  glorious  than  the  following.     He  is  tit 
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to  be  God's  champion,  that  hath  learned  to  be 
victor  o£  himself.      Bp.  II. 

U"!  37.  This  relation  of  David's  is  ndmirnble 
for  the  united  dignity  and  humility  of  mind 
which  it  displays.  Davids  temperance  and 
modesty  in  reciting  his  own  praises  are  remark- 
able. He  describes  his  combat  with  the  lion  in 
the  shortest  and  simplest  narration  Ihnt  ever 
was  made  of  such  a  combat,  and  says  no  more 
of  his  combat  with  the  bear  than  that  he  slew 
him  ;  and  as  if  this  had  boon  too  much,  he  con. 
eludes  all  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  had  been 
delivered   by  God,  not  who  had  conquered  by 

his  own  prowess.     Delaney. David  does  not 

boast  or  talk  of  his  strength  and  courage  in  kill- 
ing the  lion  and  the  bear  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
strength  and  courage  came  from  God,  not  from 
himself  ;  therefore  he  says  that  the  Lord  iMiv- 
ered  him  from  them.  Ho  knew  that  he  had  been 
only  doing  his  duty  in  facing  them  when  they 
attacked  his  father's  sheep,  and  that  it  was 
God's  mercy  which  had  protected  him  in  doing 
his  duty.     C.  Kmgsley. 

David  saw  God  ujion  the  scene.  Israel  saw 
nothing  but  that  tower  of  brass.  He  saw  also 
the  arm  of  tho  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel.  They  compared  themselves 
with  Goliath.  He  contrasted  Goliath  with  Je- 
hovah. They  heard  nothing  but  the  derisive 
boasts  of  their  adversary  and  the  voice  of  their 
own  misgivings.  He  heard  only  the  promise  of 
the  faithful  God:  "Be  strong,  ...  bo  not 
afraid,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee."  And 
David  had  experience  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness. 
The  God  who  protected  him  when  he  fought  for 
his  father's  sheep  he  knew  would  not  for.sake 
him  when  he  fought  for  God's  own  fold.  And 
David's  confidence  in  Gjd  was  reasonable  from 
another  point  of  view.  He  might  well  ask,  "  Is 
there  not  a  cause?"  The  interest  of  Israel,  the 
honor  of  Jehovah,  were  at  iitake  :  it  was  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  believe  that  he  would  not  be 
left  to  light  alone.  It  was  reasonable  to  believe 
that  God  had  not  brought  him  there  to  leave 
him  helpless  or  to  have  him  turn  his  back  and 
flee.  That  faith  which  we  first  draw  from  the 
promises  of  God  may  get  confirmation  from  his 
providence,  until  doubt  is  banished  and  we  ad- 
vance without  a  fear.  This  is  not  fanaticism  ; 
it  is  the  right  blending  of  rea.son  and  faith. 
Mtchelh- 

3!i,  39.  Saul  puts  his  own  armor  vpnn  David, 
hut  David  puis  it  off.  The  putting  on  of  Saul's 
armor  show.?  that  David,  though  youthful,  was 
a  full-sized  man,  or  it  shows  Saul  as  acting  ab- 
surdly, with  David's  consent.  And  David's 
reason  for  putting  off,  confirms  the  former  al- 
S?0 


ternative  statement  "  I  have  not  proved''  the 
armor.  He  had  had  no  practice  or  training  in 
tho  use  of  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  or  sword.  But 
while  this  reason  was  valid  and  just,  there  was 
another  motive,  far  deeper  and  more  powerful, 
which  actuated  him  in  declining  the  armor  of  a 
warrior.  It  was  the  faith  in  his  heart,  afterward 
openly  declared,  that  this  was  the  Lord's  battle, 
and  not  bis,  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  Spirit  of 
tho  Lord  which  was  upon  him,  tho  Spirit,  who 
first  wrought  a  righteous  indignation  in  David 
when  listening  to  tho  blasphemous  defiance  of 
the  Philistine,  now  led  him  to  a  simple  depend- 
ence iipon  God  for  success  in  the  combat.  Here 
is  the  golden  truth  and  lesson  of  this  story,  the 
sime,  one  iru'h  that  runs  alike  through  Old  Tes- 
tament and  New,  that  the  heart' s  trust  in  God  se- 
cures God's  alliance,  and  ensures  success  and  tri- 
umph. But  faith  must  use  means  when  means 
it  has  ;  must  fight  or  act  or  work  when  God 
bids  it.     So  we  read, 

40.  David  lakes  his  oion  simple  hd  "proved" 
weapons.  All  ancient  Eastern  nations,  especial- 
ly t'uo  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  tho 
Hebrews,  used  the  sling  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  noted  for  its  skilful 
left  banded  slingers.  With  this  familiar  and 
long-proved  instrument,  David  was  by  no 
means  unarmed  in  his  encounter  with  Goliath. 
On  some  accounts  the  advantage  was  his.  He 
could  make  the  first  assault  long  before  his  ad- 
versary could  use  sword  or  even  spear.  And  no 
protection  of  helmet  would  avail  against  a  mis- 
sile so  small,  and  hurled  with  such  force  and 
precision  into  the  open  outlet  for  vision.  Morj 
than  this,  because  of  his  freedom  from  all  har- 
ness, David  could  have  easily  kept  at  a  desired 
distance,  and  made  a  second  attack  had  that 
been  needed.  All  this,  Goliath  seems  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  ;  indeed  he  neither  saw 
David's  sling,  which  was  covered  by  the  hand, 
nor  the  five  smooth  stones  hidden  in  his  shep- 
herd's bag.  The  staff,  in  David's  other  hand, 
was  all  the  weapon  he  saw,  the  sight  of  which 
enraged  him  to  the  cursing  of  David.     B. 

David's  sling  had  been  with  him  in  many  a 
day  of  shepherd  life  ;  he  knew  how  to  put  a 
smooth  stone  from  the  brook  straight  and  swift 
to  its  mark.  And  however  throughly  shielded 
by  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  Goliath  might 
be,  he  could  not  fight  without  eyes  nor  see  with- 
out exposing  them  somewhat  to  such  a  missile 
as  a  small  smooth  stone.  How  much  space  ad- 
jacent to  the  eye  was  exposed  does  not  appear  ; 
not  much  was  needful  for  David's  mark.  So  the 
thing  was  done.     H.  C. 

They  were  "  chosen"  stones,  each  one  select- 
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e<l,  picked  with  Iho  nicest  eye  for  tho  smooth- 
iieH»  which  Khoiikl  iienj  it  stritight  aiul  truu. 
Aiiil  there  wero  five  Faith,  if  it  shull  {nil  nt 
first,  does  not  intend  to  turn  and  llee.  In  work 
for  God  nmeh  may  depend  even  on  the  weif^lit 
and  sinootlinessof  a  word.  A  wonl  titly  spoken, 
a  word  in  season,  —  everything  may  turn  on  that. 
We  have  need  to  seek  for  discrimination  and 
for  skill  as  well  as  to  pray  for  nerve.  Tho  spir- 
itual Diarksuian  must  not  rely  on  chance,  and 
then  call  his  indolence  by  the  name  of  faith. 
An  eye  well  trained  chose  for  David  that  service- 
able stone,  and  then  it  was  the  drill  of  years 
which  drove  it  whistling  to  its  mark.      MUchell. 

lie  tirow  near  to  tlic  Pliilixliiic.  So 
strong  and  dear  (as  expressed)  was  his  faith  that 
he  could  not  doubt  the  issue  of  this  conflict. 
He  wont  out  to  it  with  no  trepidation  of  doubt 
or  fear.  His  eye  was  never  more  clear  nor  his 
right  arm  more  true.  We  must,  therefore,  as- 
sume that  this  faith  had  become  the  quiet  habit 
of  his  mind.  Out  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem, 
caiiug  for  his  flock  by  day  or  by  night,  he  had 
walked  with  God.  Those  days  or  months  or 
years  which  intervened  between  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Samuel  and  this  meeting  with  (loliath 
were  full  of  discipline  and  exercise  to  his  faith 
in  Israel's  God.  Out  of  communion  with  God 
in  prayer,  there  is  wont  to  come  forth  at  length 
such  easy  achievements  as  these  on  this  great 
day  of  Jehovah's  triumphs  through  the  hand  of 
the  youthful  but  prayerful  David.     H.  C. 

'11-11.  Tlie  haughty,  hoaxtful  grci'linr;  nf  Go 
Vmlh.  We  can  almost  see  and  hear  the  man,  so 
graphic  is  tho  account.  Agiaut  chami)ion,  mag- 
nificently and  terribly  panoplied,  doubly  armed 
for  offence  with  huge  sword  and  enormous 
spear,  and  attended  by  a  .shield- bearer  ;  first 
deliberately  examining  this  youthful  opponent, 
and  disdaining  him  because  without  armor  of 
brass  or  iron,  defensive  or  offensive  ;  then  dis- 
cerning only  the  shepherd's  rod,  his  pride  takes 
offence,  and  he  curses,  as  wo  have  said  ;  and 
following  this,  manifesting  his  utter  contempt 
of  David,  and  his  absolute  reliance  upon  his 
own   might,  by  tho  boast  "  /will  give  thy  flesh 

unto  tho  fowls  and  to  the  beasts."     13. The 

last  words  that  ever  the  Philistine  shall  speak 
are  curses  and  lirags.  Seldom  ever  was  there  a 
good  end  of  ostentation.  Presumption  is,  at 
once,  the  presage  and  cause  of  ruin.     Up.  II. 

45.- 17,  Vitind's  .suhlime  recognition  rf  the  su- 
preme might  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  God's  ever  in- 
dwelling, controlling  Providence  in  human 
affairs.  His  per-ional  rule  in  men's  actual  lives, 
fspccjjilly  His  interposition  when  needful,  to 
honor  His  own  name,  to  carry  out  His  own  pur- 


poses, aud  to  protect  His  own  trusting  servants  ; 
these  are  the  grounds  of  David's  responding  de- 
fiance and  bold  assurance.  These  are  the  grand 
truths  lie  affirms  when,  avovvedly  speaking  as 
the  Lord's  champion,  he  says,  "  All  this  assem- 
bly  shall   Know  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's." 

B. Verily,  David    had  ideas  and  had    words 

—grand  ideas  and  fitting  words—  as  well  as  cour- 
age of  soul  and  a  trusty  sling.     H.  C. 

The  contrasts  of  character,  of  motive  and 
ground  of  action,  are  extreme  in  the  two  men. 
The  one  is  proud,  self-reliant,  arrogantly  as- 
sured of  his  own  strength  and  sufficiency,  say- 
ing, "  /will  give  thy  ilesh,"  etc.  Tho  other  is 
humble,  resting  upon  God,  a  Gcd  who  has  al- 
ready proven  his  might  and  his  willingness  to 
deliver.  One  represents  man  as  man  is  by  na- 
ture, without  recognition  of  God,  much  less  any 
spirit  of  obedience  or  trust  toward  God,  a  god 
to  himself,  esi:)ecially  worshipping  tho  very 
gifts  of  tho  living  God,  as  strength  or  beauty  of 
intellect  or  person,  wealth,  or  place  and  power. 
So  pride,  boasting,  self-reliance  are  gendered, 
and  the  soul  goes  down  in  life's  battle,  for  this 
battle  is  man's,  not  tho  Lord's.  The  other  rep- 
resents man  in  possession  and  control  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord — man  as  ho  becomes  by 
grace,  trusting,  hoping,  resting  in  the  Lord,  in 
His  wisdom  and  might,  able  to  utter  and  ever- 
more singing  as  his  own  the  Christian  Psalm  of 
life,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want.  He  leadeth  me  !  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  daj's  of  my 
life!" 

48-51.  David' s  assault  a7id  instant  firtory.  In 
proof  of  his  plainly  expressed  reliance  upon  the 
Lord  who  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear,  in- 
stantly enacting  the  prophet-like  and  priest-like 
spirit  in  which  he  had  spoken,  stirred  by  the 
presence  of  that  vast  assemblage,  and  by  the 
greatness  of  the  issues  involved,  and  in  all  and 
above  all,  his  courage  and  faith  inspired  direct- 
ly liy  the  Spirit  of  tho  Lord,  ho  hasted  toward 
the  Philistine,  and  as  he  hasted  hurled  the 
smiting  stone,  which  struck  and  sunk  into  the 
forehead  of  Israel's  derier.  No  time  or  oppor- 
tunity had  the  smitten  champion  for  assault  or 
defence,  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  responded 
to  tho  appeal  of  His  champion  and  guided  as 
well  as  nerved  the  arm  of  David.  So  the  sling 
and  stone  prevailed  against  sword  and  spear 
ond  shield  and  mailed  person.  Then  followed 
tho  completion  of  David's  bold  prophecy.  With 
the  Philistine's  own  sword  David  slew  and  be- 
headed him  as  he  lay  fallen  to  the  earth,  and 
the  army  of  Israel  pursuing  the  flying  hosts  of 
Philistia,  destroyed  them  in  vast  numbers,  and 
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iheiT  bodies  were  given  "  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  Ihe  beasts  of  the  earth." 

The  s;ime  humility,  the  same  simple-hearted 
modesty  which  had  characterized  David  thus 
far,  is  evinced  in  the  sequel  of  this  incident. 
Only  because  called  to  action  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  had  put  himself  forward  to  do  G.id'.s 
■will.  In  God's  name,  for  God's  honor  and  the 
deliverance  of  His  people,  David  had  wrought 
for  God.  The  issue  was  signal,  and  the  benefits 
great  and  lasting.  Yet  with  no  sign  of  personal 
elation,  no  thought  of  display  nor  attempt  to 
turn  the  event  to  his  own  advantage,  with  only 
the  rewarding  consciousness  of  God's  blessing, 
he  goes  back  to  his  lowly  avocation  in  his  father's 
house,  and  calmly  waits  God's  time  and  further 

summons.     B. At  the  end  of  the  fight,  all 

the  army  of  Israel  shouted,  but  one  hears  no 
shout  from  David — sees  no  vaunting  in  him,  for 
a  man  who  walks  or  fights  in  faith  can  never 
boast  himself  as  they  do  who  walk  or  light  after 
the  flesh.     D.  F. 

This  event  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history, 
and  marked  David  as  the  true  king  of  Israel, 
ready  to  take  up  the  Philistine  challenge  of  God 
and  of  His  people,  to  kindle  in  Israel  a  new 
.spirit,  and,  in  the  might  of  the  living  God,  to 

bring  the    contest  to   victory.     A.  E. This 

first  heroic  deed  of  David  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him  and  all  Israel,  for  it  was  his 
first  step  on  the  way  to  the  throne  to  which  Je- 
hovah  had    resolved   to   raise   him.      Keil. 

Kaised  by  the  nation,  he  raised  and  glorified  it 
in  return  ;  and,  standing  at  the  crowning  point 
of  the  history  of  the  nation,  he  concentrates  in 
himself  all  its  brilliance,  and  becomes  the  one 
man  of  greatest  renown  in  the  whole  course  of 
its  existence.      Ewald. 

55-58.  What  is  recorded  here  could  have 
taken  place  only  after  the  pursuit  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  over,  and  these  verses  should  be 
united  with  ch.  18,  as  their  object  is  to  intro- 
duce the  account  of  the  love  of  Jonathan  for 
David.  Starting  then  with  the  inquiry  made  bj- 
the  king  of  Abner,  asking  for  fuller  information 
as  to  the  young  man's  jiarentage,  the  historian 
then  tells  how  after  the  chase  he  was  brought 
before  Saul,  and  then,  in  ch.  18  :  1,  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  conversation  was  the  warm  love 
that  henceforward  knit  together  these  two  kin- 
dred souls.     E.  P.  S. 

CIl.  18.  A  third  character  is  here  introduced 
into  the  personal  history,  one  of  singular  beauty 
and  attractiveness.  The  son  of  Saul,  his  eldest 
— about  the  age  of  David— stands  forth  in 
marked  contrast  of  spirit  and  conduct  with  the 
father.     The  lesson  which  God  had  just  now  so 


signally  taught, — that  the  fewest  and  feeblest, 
in  alliance  with  Him,  should  be  victorious 
against  the  most  numerous  and  mightiest  of  the 
common  enemy, — Saul  has  not  learned,  for  he 
is  past  considering  any  good  lesson.  But  Jon- 
athan has  read  this  lesson  anew  ;  as  before  he 
had  learned  it,  in  his  own  similar  experience  of 
believing  courage,  when  he  matched  himself,  with 
only  his  like-minded  armor-bearer,  against  a 
garrisoned  army  of  the  Philistines  at  Michmash, 
and  with  like  success.  The  extreme  contrast  of 
feeling  and  action  in  the  two,  father  and  son, 
concentrated  upon  the  same  person,  presents 
one  of  the  cardinal  facts  comprised  in  the  chap- 
ter. The  affectionate  and  kind  spint,  and  the 
wise  behavior  of  David  in  response  to  the  con- 
trasted treatment  of  Jonathan  and  Saul,  jJi-esents 
the  other  principal  fact. 

I.  The  source  and  basis  of  Jonathan's  devoted 
affection  for  David.  The  occasion  which  brought 
out  this  love  was  David's  whole  bearing  and  be- 
havior with  reference  to  the  combat  with  Go- 
liath. At  this  period,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
carrying  in  his  countenance  the  bloom  of  youth, 
David  was  of  full  stature,  of  remarkable  matu- 
rity in  wisdom  and  self-control,  and  possessed 
of  a  deep,  fervid  faith  in  God.  Kis  phj'sical 
and  mental  vigor,  and  not  less  his  spiritual  life, 
had  been  harmoniously  developed  by  the  severe 
training  and  thoughtful  quietude  of  bis  shepherd 
years.  These  years  had  furnished  occasions  for 
watchful  protection  and  courageous  defence  of 
the  floe'k,  and  had  also  afforded  a'uundant  op- 
portunity for  devout  musing  upon  the  works 
and  ways  of  Jehovah.  And  it  was  the  one  sig- 
nal result  of  this  Providential  training  under 
culture  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  apparent  in  his 
great  exploit  before  the  assembled  hostile  ar- 
mies, it  was  the  wonderful  combination  of  assur- 
ed faith  in  God  and  manifest  courage  of  soul, 
joined  with  his  subsequent  unaffected  simplicity 
of  behavior,  it  was  this  that  wrought  so  power- 
fully in  the  responsive  soul  of  Jonathan,  kind- 
ling a  love  to  David  that  "  was  wonderful,  pass- 
ing the  love  of  women."  For  the  same  spi-rit 
of  sublime  faith  and  courage,  the  same  simple- 
hearted  fidelity  had  previously  characterized 
this  noble  son  of  Saul.  And  it  was  this  con- 
geniality of  spiritual  temper  and  triist  in  Jeho- 
vah, which  drew  them  together  and  knit  their 
souls  in  a  friendship  whose  beauty  and  force 
has  been  transmitted  as  a  type  and  an  ex- 
ample through  all  succeeding  ages  of  human  his- 
tory.    B. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  David  to  say  that 
Jonathan  shines  most  in  this  friendship,  be. 
cause  it  was  he  that  had  least  to  gain,  and  most 
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to  lose  in  conDection  with  it.  Tender  as  a 
woman,  and  yet  true  as  steel,  overHowing  with 
generous  kindness,  utterly  devoid  of  sellishness, 
trusting  as  much  as  he  was  trusted,  with  a  heart 
that  retteuted  David's,  as  face  answereth  to  face 
iu  water,  Jonathan  was  the  paragon  and  perfect 
pattern  of  a  friend,      (rathrie. 

3.  Joiiullian  and  David  made  a 
covenant..  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
happened  immediately.  David  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Saul  for  a  considerable 
period,  during  which  he  went  on  many  expedi- 
tions, an.l  grew  in  military  renown.  And  thus 
the  love  which  began  with  admiration  of  David's 
prowess  grew  deeper  and  more  confirmed  by 
constant  intercourse,  till  this  solemn  bond  of 
mutual  friendship  was  entered  into  by  the  two 
youthful  heroes,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves under  all  circumstances  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  one  another.  How  nobly  Jonathan 
kept  the  bond  the  history  proceeds  immediately 
to  tell  us  ;  nor  was  David  subsequently  unmind- 
ful of  it.     R.  P.  S. 

5.  David's  advancemenl,  and  faitliful  xervice  (n 
Saul.  From  the  day  of  the  combat,  Saul  had 
taken  David  into  his  jjalace.  He  made  him  his 
armor  bearer,  and  for  a  time  "  loved  him  great- 
ly." Advancing  him  to  higher  place  and  au- 
thority, Saul  made  him  military  leader,  still  re- 


taining him  near  his  own  person.  For  a  con 
siderable  period  David  enjoyed  the  affection  of 
father  and  son,  and  was  a  favorite  alike  with 
the  courtiers  in  the  palace  and  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  sent.  In  him  we  have  one  in- 
stance of  high  advancement  and  universal  pop- 
ularity without  any  elation  of  spirit  or  change 
of  behavior.  With  no  thought  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion, he  preserved  his  unaffected  modesty  of 
bearing,  "  behaved  himself  wisely,"  was  faith- 
ful to  every  trust,  obediently  "  went  out  whith- 
ersoever Saul  sent  him,"  leading  the  forces  of 
Israel  in  various  expeditions  against  the  still 
hostile  Philistines,  always  carrying  himself  val- 
iantly and  prudently,  and  achieving  great  suc- 
cesses in  the  oontimious  warfare.  So  wise  in 
behavior,  so  modest  in  bearing,  so  popular  with 
court  and  people,  and  so  successful  in  achieve- 
ment, because  "  the  Lord  was  wUh  him."  And 
it  was  this  very  favor  and  success  which  brought 
about  a  change  in  Saul,  because  "  the  Lord  had 

departed  from  him."     B. It  was   certainly  a 

great  instance  of  the  power  of  God's  grace  in 
David,  that  he  was  able  to  bear  all  this  respect 
and  honor  flowing  in  upon  him  of  a  sudden, 
without  being  lifted  up  above  measure.  Those 
that  climb  so  fast,  have  need  of  good  beads  and 
good  hearts  ;  it  is  harder  to  know  how  to  abound, 
than  how  to  be  abased.     H. 


Section  243. 

SAUL'S  MALICIOUS  H.\.TRED.  JIICHAL  On'EN  TO  DAVID.  DAVID'S  REKEWED 
SUCCESSES,  AND  SAUL'S  MURDEROUS  PURSUIT.  DAVID  ESCAPES  TO  SAM- 
UEL.     SAUL'S   MESSENGERS   AND   SAUL   CONSTRAINED   TO  PROPHESY. 

1  S.\MrEL  18  :  C-30  ;   19  :  1-24. 

1 8  fi  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when   David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  that  the  women   came  out  of  all   the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet 

7  king  Saul,  with  timbrels,  with  joy,  and  with  instrviments  of  music.     And  the  women  sang  one 
to  another  in  their  play,  and  said, 

Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  ten  thousands. 

8  And  Sanl  was  very  wroth,  and  this  saying  displeased  him  ;  and  he  said.  They  have  ascribed 
unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands  :  and  what  can  he  have 

!l  more  but  the  kingdom  ?    And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day  and  forward. 

10  And  it  came  to  jiass  on  the  morrow,  that  an  evil  spirit  from  God  came  mightily  upon  Saul, 
and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house  :  and  Dnvid  played  with  his  hand,  as  he  did  day 

11  by  day  :  and  Saul  had  his  spear  in   his  hand.     And  Saul   oast  the   spear;  for  he  said,   I   will 

12  smite  David  even  to  the  wall.     And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice.     And  Saul  was 

13  afraid  of  David,  becatise  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  was  departed  from  Sanl.     Therefore  Saul 
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removed  him  from  liim,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thousand  ;  and  he  went  out  and 

14  came  in  before  the  people.     And  David  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways  ;  and  the  Lobd 

15  was  with  him.     And  when  Saul  saw  that  he  behaved  himself  very  wisely,  he   stood   in  awe  of 
IG  him.     But  all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  Dai^id  ;  for  he  went  out  r.nd  came  in  before  them. 

■  Verses  17-27.   S ml  offers  his  eldest  daiojIUer  in  mitrriar/e  to  David,  but  rjives  her  to  another.     He 
offers  Michal  on  condition  of  David's  slaying  a  Iiundred  Philistines.     David  slays  two  Imndrtd. 

28  And  Saul  gave  him  Michal  his   daughter  to  wife.     And   Saul   saw  and  knew   that   the  Lord 

29  was  with  David  ;  and  Michal  Saul's  daughter  loved  him.  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid  of 
David  ;  and  Saul  was  David's  enemy  continually. 

30  Then  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  went  forth  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  often  as  they  went 
forth,  that  David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul  ;  so  that  his  name 
was  much  set  by. 

19  1  And   Saul   spake   to  Jonathan  his  son,  and   to  all  his  servants,  that  they  should  slay 

2  David.  But  Jonathan  Saul's  sou  delighted  much  in  David.  And  Jonathan  told  David,  saying, 
Saul  my  father  seeketh  to  slay  thee  :  now  therefore,   I  pray  thee,  take   heed   to  thyself   in  the 

3  morning,  and  abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself  ;  and  1  will  go  out  and  stand  beside  my 
father  in  the  field  where  thou   art,  and  I  will  commune  with  my  father  of  thee  ;  and  if  I  see 

4  aught,  I  will  tell  thee.  And  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David  unto  Saul  his  father,  and  .said  unto 
him.  Let  not  the  king  sin  against  his  servant,  against  David  ;  because  he  hath  not  sinned 

5  against  thee,  and  because  his  works  have  been  to  thee- ward  very  good  :  for  he  put  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  the  Lokd  wrought  a  great  victory  for  all  Israel  :  thou 
sawest   it,  and  didst  rejoice  :  wherefore   then   wilt  thou   sin   against  innocent  blood,  to  slay 

6  David  without  a  cause  ?     And  Saul  hearkened   unto   the  voice  of  Jonathan  :  and  Saul  sware, 

7  As  the  Lokd  liveth,  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  And  Jonathan  called  David,  and  Jonathan 
shewed  him  all  those  things.  AndJonathan  brought  David  to  Saul,  and  he  was  in  his  presence, 
as  beforetime. 

Verses  8-17.   Afler  an  interval  of  quid,  David  's  success  in  conflict  awakens  Saul's  hatrol  and 
assault.     Divid  escapes  with  Michal's  connivance. 

18  Now  David  fled,  and  escaped,  and  came  to  Samuel  to  Ramah,  and  told  him  all  that  Saul  had 

19  done  to  him.     And  he  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth.     And  it  was  told  Saul,  saying, 

20  Behold,  David  is  at  Naioth  in  Kamah.  And  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David  :  and  when 
they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as  head  over  them, 

21  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  iirophesied.  And  when  it 
was  told  Saul,  he  sent  other  messengers,  and  they  also  prophe.sied.      And  Saul  sent  messengers 

22  again  the  third  time,  and  they  also  prophesied.  Then  went  he  also  to  Ramah,  and  came  to 
the  great  well  that   is  in  Secu  :  and  he   asked  and  said,  Where  are  Samuel  and  David  ?     And 

23  one  said.  Behold,  they  be  at  Naioth  in  Ramah.  .\nd  he  went  thither  to  Naioth  in  Ramah  : 
and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on,  and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to 

24  Naioth  in  Ramah.  And  he  also  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  he  also  projihesied  before  .Samuel, 
and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say.  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  ? 

The  phase  o£  David's  history  on  which   we     his  great  military  genius,  his  jiersonal  daring. 


now  enter  embraces  the  period  from  his  intro- 
duction to  the  court  of  Saul  to  the  death  of  that 
monarch  ;  the  period  of  what  may  be  called  his 
hero  life.  It  was  for  David  a  time  of  very  vari- 
ous fortune.  Whether  in  Saul's  service — first 
as  captain  over  a  thousand  of  the  ordinary  tribal 
conscripts,  and,  latterly,  as  commander  of  the 
king's  body-guard  ;  or,  again,  as  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  who  gathered  around  him 
after  his  outlawry,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  at  Ziklag,  a 
common  character  belonged  to  the  life  of  David 
all   through   these   years.     Wild   feats  of  arais, 


and  the  command  he  exercised  over  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  he  met  with  almost  unvarying 
success — such  were  the  every-day  incidents  of 
his  life  at  a  period  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  undergoing  the  special  discipline,  previ- 
ously denied  him,  for  an  important  part  of  the 
work  which  awaited  him  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.     Lee. 

6-9.  The  narrative  has  made  a  digression  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  David's  jiermanent 
reception  into  Saul's  service,  the  conirueiice- 
ment  of  the  friendship  between  him  and  Jona- 
than, and  his  ultimate  promotion  and  success. 


often  against  overwhelming  odds,  in  which,  by  j  It  now  goes   back  to  relate  the  welcome  which 
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SECTION  243.     SAUL'S  MURDEROUS  ATTEMPT. 


Dftvid  received  when  the  iinny  returned  in  tri- 
iiiiil)li  from  the  siiccesst'ul  completion  o£  the 
riiilistino  Wiir.  (Jh.  18  :  G  is  to  bo  reiul  (as  it 
Hcttmlly  stands  in  thu  Sept.)  iu  connection  willi 
17  :  54,  though  some  time  miiy  hiivo  elapsed, 
during  which  the  army  was  occupied  in  follow- 
ing up  Its  tirst  success.     A.  F.  K. 

The  fact  that  David  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem  came  to  Sauls  notice  in  a  way  that  was 
specially  offensive, — in  a  comparison  of  himself 
with  David,  and  that  on  the  score  of  personal 
valor  iind  success  in  conflict.  As  David  was 
returning  after  signal  victory  over  the  Philis- 
tines, the  women  of  the  cities,  as  was  their 
wont,  came  forth  to  celebrate  the  victor's  tri- 
umph with  song  and  dance.  And  although  Saul 
saw  that  David  remained  unmoved  by  their 
praise,  and  still  "  behaved  himself  very  wisely," 
though  he  knew  that  the  victories  of  David  only 
enured  to  his  ownglory  and  the  firmer  establish- 
juont  of  his  throne,  yet  the  proud,  haughty  soul 
of  the  king  heeded  naught  but  his  own  selfish 
feeling  of  humiliation  in  the  comparison  set 
forth  by  the  women's  song.  Combined  envy 
and  jealousy  were  gendered  in  his  heart,  and 
bred  instant  suspicion  that  this  was  the  man 
who  should  supplant  him  on  his  throne.  And 
as  these  ovil  passions  rankled  within  him,  the 
suspicion  ripened  into  the  thought  that  David 
was  even  now  seeking  his  overthrow.  A  new 
development  this  of  the  progress  of  wilful  selfish- 
ness, of  the  evil  .spirit  m  his  heart.  First,  work- 
ing self-dependence  and  positive  disobedience 
to  Cf  jd — then  repeated  falsehood,  meanness  in 
asking  Samuel  to  honor  him  before  the  jieople, 
and  utter  disregard  of  Jehovah,  and  now  malig- 
nant envy  and  jealousy  leading  to  "  cruel 
hatred,"  and  afterward  to  deliberate,  murderous 
persecution  of  David.  He  sees  falsely  because 
of  his  own  falseness  of  heart  ;  thinks  evil  of 
another  because  he  thinks  it  t«  himself.  Under 
the  control  of  the  "  evil  spirit"  he  has  become 
fixedly  disobedient,  lost  to  truth,  to  manliness, 
to  honor,  to  gratitude,  to  truth.  Therefore 
"  from  that  day  and  forward  he  eyed  David," 
watched  him  closely,  witli  envious,  malignant 
feeling  and  murderous  purjjose.     B. 

Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and  feedeth 
upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the  body  ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  it  is  perpetual, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays.     Jidnm, 

.\s  it  shows  itself  in  hatred  it  strikes  at  the 

person  envied  ;  but  as  it  affects  a  man  in  the 
nature  of  grief  it  recoils  and  does  execution 
upon  the  envier.  It  lies  at  the  heart  like  a 
worm,  always  gnawing  and  corroding  and  pierc 
ing  it  with  a  secret,  invisible  sting  and  poison. 


Sonlh. Derangement  was  the  consecjuence  of 

disobedience.  The  wilfulness  which  liist  re- 
sisted God  next  preyed  upon  itself,  as  a  natural 
l)rinciple  of  disorder  ;  his  moods  and  changes, 
his  compunctions  and  relapses,  what  were  they 
but  the  convulsions  of  the  spirit  when  the  gov- 
erning power  was  lost  ?     Xewman. 

lO,  II.  Saul's  first  atlempl  to  lake  the  life  of 
Dacid.  This  occurred  during  a  frensy  of  mad- 
ness, induced  by  this  letting  loose  of  his  own 
passions  upon  him,  with  the  seconding  of  Satan 
(both  of  which  are  brought  about  through  the 
pcrnii.^sive  agfcncy  of  God  in  simply  abandoning 
self-willed  sinners  to  "their  own  way").  At 
the  very  moment  when  thu  still  faithful,  helpful 
David  holds  the  harp,  and,  as  aforetime,  gently 
sweeps  its  strings  in  kindly  service  of  soothing 
to  the  monarch's  troubled  mind,  Saul  grasps  his 
spear  and  hurls  it  with  deadly  purpose  at  the 
breast  of  David.  Twice  did  he  this,  and  twice 
the  watchfulness  and  prompt  avoidance  of  David 
averted  the  guilt  of  actual  mxirder  from  the 
wretched  Saul.  And  here,  too,  the  courage  and 
faith  of  David  are  to  be  noted.  With  no  feeling 
of  anger  or  thought  of  retaliation,  without  even 
a  word  of  remonstrance,  yet  not  lacking  in 
spirit,  he  withdraws  himself,  and  returns  again 
to  discharge  his  helpful  ministrj',  and  desists 
only  when  it  is  plain  that  bis  presence  only  ag- 
gravates the  king's  insanity,  and  usele.ssly  en- 
dangers himself.  Faithful  to  God,  he  is  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord's  anointed  king.  His  assurance 
is  still  the  same  ;  that  the  Lord  will  continue  to 
deliver  him  from  peril  encountered  in  fulfilling 
duty.     1!. 

The  spear  served  as  a  sceptre,  and  was  the 
symbol  of  royalty.  The  King  held  it  in  his 
hand  when  he  sat  in  council  (22  :  G)  ci  in  his 
house  (19  :  9)  ;  it  was  kept  by  his  side  when  he 
sat  at  table  (20  :  33)  ;  stuck  in  the  ground  by  his 
pillow  as  he  slept  in  camp  (26  :  7).     A.  F.  K. 

1!8,  13.  David  dis7nissed  fyom  llie  palace  to  the 
camp.  When  Saul  "  came  to  himself,"  the  fail- 
ure of  his  double  attempt  upon  David's  life 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  thought  of  God's 
interposition,  and  of  his  own  daring  defiance  in 
thus  himself  seeking  directly  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Jehovah.  This  alone  explains  his  fear  of 
David.  But  it  wrought  no  change  in  his  pur- 
pose, only  in  his  plans,  of  which  we  read  here- 
after. Now  he  only  seeks  to  be  lid  of  the  hated 
presence,  and  the  sight  of  the  favor  and  affec- 
tion with  which  David  is  regarded  in  the  palace. 
He  therefore  removes  him  from  his  court,  sepa- 
rates him  from  his  son.  exiles  him  to  the  camp, 
and  for  a  long  period  engaged  him  constantly  in 
military  expeditions.     And  so  unwittingly  Saul 
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oounteractetl  his  own  selfish  purposes  by  giving 
David  the  opportunity,  through  wise,  upright, 
aoil  valiant  behavior,  of  securing  the  "  love  of 
all  Israel  and  Judah  as  he  went  out  and  came  in 
before  them." 

J 4.  Dwid's  prudence  in  all  liis  toays,  the  Lord 
being  loith  him.  He  behaved  wisely  because 
"  the  Lord  was  with  him,"  and  the  Lord  con- 
tinued to  be  with  and  to  prosper  him  because 
"he  behaved  wisely  in  all  his  wa^s,"  because 
he  trusted  only  in  God,  seeking  simply  to  know 
and  do  His  will.  With  consummate  prudence, 
in  true  loyalty  of  soul,  he  fulfils  every  mandate 
of  the  king,  adds  to  his  high  repute  as  a  warrior 
and  leader,  and  augments  the  good-will  and 
draws  forth  the  commendations  of  the  people, 
by  the  fuller  manifestation  of  his  inherently  de- 
vout and  kingly  spirit. 

15,  16.  Saul's  fear  iticreases,  loHh  Hie  people's 
love  of  David.  As  men  commonly  act,  we  might 
infer  that  the  fear  .should  have  been  on  David's 
part,  as  liis  life  was  the  endangered  one.  But 
all  the  fear  is  in  Saul's  heart.  And  the  ground 
of  Saul's  fear  (thrice  referred  to  in  this  chai)ter) 
was  that  David  was  encompassed  with  a  Divine 
protection,  was  Divinely  endowed  with  a  royal 
spirit,  and  so  worthy  of  a  Divine  anointing  and 
ai^pointing  to  the  kingdom  ;  while  from  himself 
the  Lord  had  departed,  with  all  of  nobleness 
that  had  once  been  Ids,  and  now  ho,  by  his  own 
doing,  was  consciously  unworthy  of  the  throne, 
nay,  unworthy  to  live.  How  could  he  help  fear- 
ing, and  how  )«!(.>.•<  suc/t  fear,  rankling  in  his  con- 
science and  maddening  his  soul,  breed  suspicion 
and  hate,  which  spurred  him  on  to  the  i^lanned 
attempts  for  David's  destruction  which  fol- 
low !    B. 

24,  !i5.  David's  answer  exactly  fell  in  with 
Sauls  pui-poses,  and  ho  forthwith  asked  as  a 
dowry  proof  of  David  having  slain  a  hundred 
Philistines.  As  this  slaughter  would  have  to  be 
effected  not  in  regular  warfare,  but  in  a  sort  of 
private  raid,  there  would  be  every  likelihood  of 
David  being  overpowered  by  a  rapid  gathering 
of  the  Philistines  and  slain  in  attempting  it. 
K.  P.  S. 

27-SO.  When  the  time  expired,  he  appeared 
before  the  king  with  not  only  an  hundred,  but 
with  two  hundred,  such  proofs  of  his  prowess 
as  the  king  had  required.  This  great  exploit 
led  only  to  David's  greater  honor,  and  materially 
advanced  the  results  which  the  king  desired  to 

avert.      Kit. Michal  cannot  bo  refused,  and 

he  becomes  the  king's  son-in-law.  Again  the 
Philistines  come  out  to  battle,  and  again  David 
behaves  himself  more  wisely  and  more  valiantly 
than  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  and  stands,  not 


by  marriage  onlj',  but  by  merit,  nearer  than  any 

other    subject     to    the    throne.      Lee. Saul 

thought,  by  i^utting  him  upon  dangerous  ser- 
vices, to  have  him  taken  off,  but  that  very  thing 
confirmed  his  interest  in  the  people  ;  for  the 
more  ho  did  against  the  Philistines,  the  better 
they  loved  him,  so  that  his  name  was  much  set 
by,  which  would  make  bis  coming  to  the  crown 
the  more  easy.  Thus  God  raakes  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  jiraise  him,  and  serves  his  de- 
signs of  kindness  to  his  own  people  by  it.     H. 

19  :  1-6.  All  this  but  deejjens  the  hatred  of 
the  king.  Craft  has  failed.  Let  tho  jiurpose 
then  be  openly  avowed,  and  force  be  tried.  Saul 
speaks"  to  Jonathan  and  tcall  his  servants  that 
they  should  kill  David."  The  sharp  remon- 
strance of  his  own  son  laj-s  bare,  even  to  Saul's 
own  sight,  the  ingratitude  and  the  baseness  of 
the  project  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  relenting,  Saul 
swears  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  Ilan- 
na. Jonathan,  on  this  occas'.on,  showed  him- 
self an  admirable  son,  thus  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve his  father's  honor  ;  and  au  incomparable 
friend,  thus  to  plead  for  his  innocent,  injured 
friend,  oven  in  oiDjiosition  to  the  tyrant  who 
was  bent  on  his  destruction.      Chandler. 

§-80.  Saul  seems  to  have  been  quiet  (ill  a 
new  occasion  of  jealousy  arose  ;  "  war  again  ;" 
David  went  out  and  fought,  and  slew  the  Philis- 
tines with  great  slaughter,  and  they  tied.  Then 
the  evil  siJirit  of  jealousy  came  again  upon 
Saul  ;  David  played  before  him  ;  Saul  again 
hurled  his  javelin  to  kill  him,  with  no  better 
success  than  before.     David  not  only  evaded  the 

nhaft,  but  escaped  from  the  house.     H.  C. 

Again  the  devil  of  jealousy  creejjs  into  his  mor- 
bid, selfish  heart,  and  he  sees  in  David,  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  throne,  a  scheming 
usurper  only  and  traitor,  waiting  to  vault  into 
his  place.  The  evil  he  sees  in  David  is  really 
in  his  own  wild,  ugly  ijassion,  but  instead  of 
strangling  that,  he  tries  to  murder  him  !  Bush- 
nell. 

God  continues  his  care  of  David,  and  Saul 
missed  his  blow  ;  David  fled  and  by  a  kind 
providence  escaped  that  night.  To  these  preser- 
vations among  others  David  often  refers  in  his 
psalms  when  he  speaks  of  God's  delivering  his 
soul  from  death.  H. That  night  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  open  per.iecution  by  Saul,  and 
of  the  long  and  varied  troubles  he  experienced 
as  an  outlaw.  He  had  been  at  court  some  three 
or  four  years,  and  now  at  three-and-twenty  went 
forth  to   his  seven  years'   wanderings.      B.   D. 

Here  we  may  begin  to  find   definite   points 

of  coincidence  between  this  history  of  David, 
written  probably  by  Samuel  or  by  Gad  (David's 
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SECTION  243.    SA  UL  PBOPJIESIES. 


RAMAH,  SAM 
seer),  nnd  his  own  Psalms.  Psiilra  59  is  defi- 
nitely located  iit  this  i)oint  in  las  history,  "  When 
Saul  sent  and  they  watched  the  house  to  kill 
him."  Here,  then,  we  may  raise  the  question. 
What  were  the  thoughts  of  hisheait  under  these 
stPi'n  and  sore  afflictions  ?  Did  he  look  upward 
to  God  for  help  ?  Did  he  prove  the  priceless 
comfort  of  prayer  in  human  emergencies  ?  He 
himself  gives  the  answer  in  the  psalm.     H.  C. 

IS.  \s  might  almost  have  been  anticipated, 
David's  destination  in  his  flight  was  Eamah. 
To  tell  Samuel,  who  had  anointed  him,  all  that 
had  happened  ;  to  ask  his  guidance,  and  seek  ! 
refreshment  in  his  company,  would  obviously 
suggest  itself  first  to  his  mind.  For  greater 
safety,  the  two  withdrew  from  the  city,  to 
"  Naioth,"  "the  dwellings,"  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  block  of  dwellings  within  a  com- 
pound, occupied  by  an  order  of  projihets,  of 
which  Samuel  was  the  "president,"  and,  wo 
may  add,  the  founder.  A.  E. In  this  sanc- 
tuary the  son  of  Jesse  remained  some  time  be- 
fore Saul  learned  where  he  was.  Here  he  was 
in  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  his  best  feelings, 
his  highest  tastes,  and  holiest  aspirations  ;  and 
here  his  accomplishments  in  sacred  minstrelsy 
and  song  had  ample  sc^ope  and  exercise,  enabling 
him  to  join  heart  and  soul  in  their  harmonious 
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"  proiihesyings."     Kit. He  found  there  only 

temporary  safety  from  Saul's  persecution,  but 
abiding  consolation  and  strength  in  the  inspired 
prophetic  word,  in  the  blessings  of  the  fraternal 
community,  and  in  the  consoling  and  elevating 
power  of  the  holy  poetic  art,  whereby  he  doubt- 
less stood  in  peculiarly  intimate  connection  with 
the  community.     ErJinnnn. 

'21.  Saul's  messengers  came  to  lay  hold  on 
David  :  God  lays  hold  on  them.  No  sooner  do 
they  see  a  company  of  prophets  busy  in  Ihoso 
Divine  exercises,  under  the  moderation  of  Sam- 
uel, than  they  are  turned  from  executioners  to 
prophets.  Many  a  one  hath  come  into  God's 
house  to  carp,  or  scoff,  or  sleep,  or  gaze,  that 
hath  returned  a  convert.     Sp.  II. 

!23.  lie  went  on,  and  propIic§icd. 
So  strangely  ob.stinate  and  wicked  was  Saul  that 
he  not  only  contended  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
sending  others,  but  resolved  at  the  last  to  go 
himself,  as  if  he  could  oppose  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
on  the  way,  however,  ho  was  inspired  by  God 
and  he  sang  praises  as  did  the  prophets.  This 
was  to  convince  him  that  ho  labored  in  a  vain 
pursuit  after  David,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 

powerfully  defended.   Patrick: Ho  was  seized 

by  this  mighty  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
a  more  powerful  manner  than  his  servants  were. 
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both  because  be  hail  most  obstinately  resisted 
the  leadings  o£  Divine  grace,  and  also  in  order 
that,  if  it  wero  possible,  his  hard  heart  might  he 
broken  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  grace.  If, 
however,  ho  should  nevertheless  continue  obsti- 
nately in  his  rebellion  against  God,  be  would 
th3U  fall  under  (he  judgment  of  hardening, 
^hich  would  bo  followed  by  destruction.  Kfil. 
SJ4.  He  bad  tiiken  off  his  outward  garment, 
bis  military  habit  and  royal  robe,  and  thus  ap 
peared  like  the  rest  of  tbejiropbets,  a  plain,  dis- 
armed, and  therefore  Jiafced  man.     Chandler. 


Wherefore    tliey    say.  Is    Saul   also. 

This  was  mentioned  as  a  proverb,  by  antioipa 
lion,  at  ch.  10  :  11,  1'2,  since  the  origin  of  the 
proverb  is  here  expressly  referred  to  this  sec- 
ond prophesying.  This  proverb  was  used  to 
express  anything  unlooked  tor  and  improbable. 
The  meaning  is,  Is  Saul,  who  throughout  his 
whole  reign  bath  so  much  slighted  and  con- 
temned the  law,  and  would  conduct  liis  actions 
liy  the  mere  rules  of  human  policy,  is  he  at 
length  become  studious  of,  and  zealous  for,  the 
law  of  God  ?      ]yarbur(o>i. 


Section  244. 

DAVID  WITH  JONATHAN.     PLANS  OF  PROTECTION  AGAINST  SAUL.     THEIR  PARTING. 

1  Samuel  20  :  1-42. 

20  1  And  David  fled  from  Naiotb  in  Kamah,  and  came  and  said  before  Jonathan,  What  have 
I  done?  what  is  mine  iniquity?  and  what  is  n:y  sin  before  thy  father,  that  he  seeketh  my  life? 

2  And  he  said  unto  him,  God  forbid  ;  thou  sbalt  not  die  :  behold,  my  father  doeth  nothing  either 
groat  or  small,  butthatbediscloseth  it  unto  mo  :  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing  from 

3  me?  it  is  not  so.  And  David  sware  moreover,  and  said.  Thy  father  knoweth  well  that  I  have 
found  grace  in  thine  eyes  ;  and  be  saith.  Let  not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  be  be  grieved  :  but 
truly  as  the  Lohd  livetli,  and  as  thy  soul  livetb,  there  is  but  a   step   between  me  and   death. 

i  Then  said  Jonathan  unto  David,  Whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth,  I  will  even  do  it  for  thee. 
Verses  5-11.   IMvld' s  plan  of  accountimj  for  his  absence  carried  out  by  Jonathan,  verses  27-29. 

12  And  .Jonathan  said  unto  David,  The  Loed,  the  God  of  Israel,  he  loilness ;  when  I  have 
sounded  my  father  about  this  time  to-morrow,  or  the  third  day,  behold,  if  there  be  good  toward 

13  David,  shall  I  not  then  send  unto  thee,  and  disclose  it  unto  thee  ?  The  Lokd  do  so  to  Jona- 
than, and  more  also,  should  it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  if  I  disclose  it  not  unto  thee, 
and  send  thee  away,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace  :  and  the  Lokd  bp  with  thee,  as  be  hath  been 

14  with  mj'  father.     And  Ibou  sbalt  not  only  while  yet  I  live  shew  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lono, 

15  that  I  die  not  :  but  also  thou  sbalt  not  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my  bouse  forever  :  no,  not 
IG  when  the  Lokd  bath  cut  off  the  enemies  of  D.ivid  every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     So 

Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  the  house  of  David,  .'raying,  And  the  Lokd  .shall  require  it  at 
17  the  hand  of  David's  enemies.     And  Jonathan  caused  David  to  swear  again,  for  the  love  that 
he  bad  to  him  :  for  be  loved  him  as  be  loved  bis  own  soul. 

Verses  18-23.  Jonathan  s  device  about  the  arrows  carried  out  in  verses  35^0. 

24  So  David  hid  himself  in  the  field  :  and  when  the  new  moon  was  come,  the  king  sat  him 

25  down  to  eat  meat.  And  the  king  sat  upon  bis  seat,  as  at  other  times,  even  upon  the  seat  by 
the  wall  ;  and  Jonathan  stood  up,  and  Abner  sat  by  Saul's  side  :  but  David's  place  was  empty. 

26  Nevertheless  Saul  spake  not  anything  that  day  :  for  he  thought,  Something  bath  befallen  him, 

27  be  is  not  clean  ;  surely  bo  is  not  clean.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  after  the  new 
moon,  which  was  the  second  day,  that  David's  place  was  empty  :  and  Saul  said  unto  Jonathan 

28  bis  son.  Wherefore  cometli  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat,  neither  j'esterdaj^  nor  to-day  ?     And 

29  Jonathan  answered  Saul,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  mo  to  go  to  Bethlehem  :  and  be  said. 
Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee  ;  for  our  family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city  ;  and  my  brother,  he  bath 
commanded  me  to  Ije  there  :  and  now,  if  I   have  found   favor  in  thine  eyes,  let  me  get  away,  I 

30  pray  thee,  and  see  my  brethren.  Therefore  he  is  not  come  unto  the  king's  table.  Then 
Saul's  anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan,  and  be  said  unto  bim,  Thou  son  of  a  perverse  re- 
bellious woman,  do  not  I  know  that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own  shame,  and 

31  unto  the  sbame  of  thy  mother's  nakedness?  For  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  livetb  upon  the 
ground,  thou  sbalt  not  bo  stablisbed,  nor  (by  kingdom.     Wherefore  now  send  and  fetch  him 

32  unto  me,  for  bo  shall  surely  die.     And  Jonathan  answered  Saul  his  father,  and  said  unto  bim, 

33  Wherefore  should  be  bo  put  to  death  ?  what  bath  be  done  ?     And  Saul  cast  his  spear  at  him 
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to  smito  him  :  whereby  Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  determined  of  his  father  to  put  David  to 
31  death.     So  Jonulhiiu  argso  fruui  tho  table  in  Qerec  anger,  and  did  eat  no  meat  the  second  day 

of  tho  month  :  for  he  was  grieved  for  David,  because  his  father  had  done  him  shame. 
35       And   it  came   to   pass  in  the  morning,  that  Jonathan  went  out  into  the  field  at  the  time  ap- 
3G  pointed  with  David,  and  a  little  lad  with  him.     And  ho  said  unto  his  lad,  llun,  find  now  tho 
37  airows  which  I  shoot.     And  as  the  liid  ran,  he  shot  an  arrow  beyond  him.     And  when  the  lad 

was  como  to  tho  place  of  the  arrow  which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad,  and 
S3  said.  Is  not  the  arrow  beyond  thee  ?     And  Jonathan  cried  after  the   lad,  Make  speed,  haste, 

39  slay  not.     And  Jonathan's  lad  gathered  up  the  arrows,  and  came  to  his  master.     But  the  lad 

40  knew  not  anything  :    only  Jonathan  and  David  knew  the  matter.     And  Jonathan  gave  his 

41  weapons  unto  his  lad,  and  said  unto  him,  Go,  carry  them  to  the  city.  And  as  soon  as  the  lad 
was  gone,  David  arose  out  of  a  place  toward  the  South,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
bowed  himself  three  times  :  and  they  ki-ssed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another,  until 

42  David  exceeded.  And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace,  forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both 
of  us  in  tho  name  of  the  Lokd,  saying,  The  Lord  shall  be  between  me  and  thee,  and  between 
my  seed  and  thy  seed,  forever.     And  he  arose  and  dejiarted  :  and  Jonathan  went  into  tho  city. 


There  is  an  cssen  tial  difference  between  the  in- 
spired and  the  uninspired  narratives.  In  the 
one  the  inward  state  of  the  heart  is  disclosed, 
and  upon  that  the  course  and  issue  of  each  par- 
ticular history  is  made  to  turn  ;  while  in  the 
human  narrative  only  tho.  outward  act  is  shown, 
and  upon  it  mainly  is  the  particular  character 
estimated.  In  this  inspired  story  God  opens  to 
our  view  tho  heart  of  each  of  these  men,  Saul, 
David,  and  Jonathan  ;  and  Ho  reveals  to  us 
herein  the  presence  of  His  Spirit  as  bringing 
about  and  producing  all  good,  and  His  abiience 
as  permitting  the  evil  spirit  in  man  and  in  Satan 
to  bring  about  all  evil.  And  so  we  learn  that 
everything  noble,  beautiful,  and  Christ-liko  in 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Jonathan  is  the  effecl 
of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart, 
no  less  than  in  David's  ;  and  further  still,  that 
the  matchless  character  and  fruit  of  his  friend- 
ship is  here  portrayed  mainly  to  set  the  seal  of 
God's  approval  upon  human  friendship  based 
ujion  mutual  consecration  to  His  will  and  ser- 
vice. These  latter  considerations  underlie  the 
whole  history  of  this  incomparable  attachment, 
and  lend  to  it  its  chief  charm  and  value. 

1-31.  King  and  messengers  had  been  arrested 
by  the  supernatural  might  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  irresistibly  constrained  to  abide  and  proph- 
esy among  the  assembled  prophets,  with  Samuel 
at  their  head.  Even  this  manifest  protection  of 
David  by  God'sown  Spiritdid  not  avail  to  check 
Saul's  murderous  pursuit.  Ho  is  now  past  icnrn- 
ing  !  The  secret  interview  of  David  and  Jona- 
than next  occurs,  after  the  former  has  fled  from 
Naioth.  In  this  prolonged  conversation  Jona- 
than's high  faith  in  God  stands  forth  in  contrast 
with  David's  despondency.  Jonathan  undertakes 
to  ascertain  it  any  change  bad  taken  place  in 
Saul's  feeling,  and  to  inform  Daviil  by  a  pre-con- 
certed arrangement  and  sign.     Tsvo  days  after, 


in  the  face  of  Saul's  fierce  wrath,  and  his  de- 
mand that  David  shall  be  surremlered  to  bo 
slain,  Jonathan  boldly  asks,  "  Wherefore  shall 
he  be  slain  ?  What  hath  he  done  ?"  And  when 
Saul  now  hurls  his  spear  to  smito  his  son,  Jon- 
athan, unheeding  his  own  danger,  but  grieved 
and  angered  on  account  of  the  wrong  purposed 
against  David,  goes  hastily  from  the  table  before 

j  the  food  is  touched.     B. 

1-23.  The  account  of  what  passed  between 
them — one  of  tho  few  narratives  of  this  kind 
given  in  Scripture — is  most  pathetic.  It  shows 
that,  though  Jonathan  had  never  spoken  of  it, 
he  was  fully  aware  of  David's  future  destiny  ; 
more  than  that,  he  had  presentiment  of  the  fato 
of  his  own  house.  And  yet,  in  full  view  of  it 
all,  ho  believingly  submitted  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  still  lovingly  clavo  to  his  friend  !  There  is 
a  tone  of  deep  faith  toward  God,  and  of  full 
trust  in  David,  in  what  Jonathan  said.  Far 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  his  father  does  he 
see  into  the  future,  alike  as  regards  David  and 
the  house  of  Saul.  But  there  is  not  a  tinge  of 
misunderstanding  of  David,  not  ii  shadow  of 
suspicion,  not  n  trace  of  jealousy,  not  a  word  of 
murmur  or  complaint.  More  touching  words, 
surely,   were   never  uttered    than  this   charge 

j  which  Jonathan  laid  on  David  as  Wis  part  of 
their  covenant,  in  view  of  what  was  to  come  upon 
them  both  :  "  .\nd  not  only  if  I  am  still  alive—, 

I  not  only  shalt  thoii  do  with  me  the  mercy  of  .Je- 
hovah' '  (.show  toward  me  Divine  mercy)  "  that  I 
die  not  ;  but  thou  shalt  not  cut  off  thy  n.ercy 
from  my  house — not  even"  (at  the  time)  "  when 
Jehovah  cntteth  off  the  enemies  of  David,  every 
one  from  the  face  of  the  earth"  (verses  14,  15). 
A.  E. 

This  deep  love  was  based  on  a  common  faith. 
Jonathan  like  David  fiuind  his  strength  in  God. 

1  Their  covenant  was  a  "  covenant  of  Jehovah." 
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Jonathan  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  David's  ad- 
vancement without  a  shadoiy  of  jealousy,  be- 
cause he  saw  it  was  God's  will.  No  suspicion 
of  selfishness  tainted  that  noble  friendship. 
The  tenderness  of  the  son  in  soruo  measure 
effaced  the  hard  treatment  of  the  father  :  and 
when  they  fell  together  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Mount  Gilboa,  David  could  enshrine  their  mem- 
ories together  in  the  most  touching  requiem  of 
the  whole  Bible.     A.  F.  K. 

30,  31.  Who  can  ever  judge  of  the  children 
by  the  parents,  that  knows  Jonathan  was  the 
son  of  Saul  V  There  was  never  a  falser  heart 
than  Saul's  ;  there  was  never  a  truer  friend  than 
Jonathan.  Neither  the  hope  of  a  kingdom,  nor 
the  frowns  of  a  father,  nor  the  fear  of  death  can 
remove  him  from  his  avowed  amity.  No  son 
could  be  more  officious  and  dutiful  to  a  good 
father  ;  yet  he  lays  down  nature  at  the  foot  of 
grace,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  innocent 
rival  for  the  kingdom,  crosses  the  bloody  de- 
signs of  his  own  parent.     Bp.  H. 

32-34.  Even  in  this  trying  moment,  Jonathan 
ventured  to  .speak  for  his  friend,  urging  justly 
that  a  man  was  to  be  judged  by  his  acts  and  in- 
tentions, and  those  of  David  were  laudable  and 
jiure.  "  Wherefore,  "  be  asked,  "  shall  he  be 
slain  ?  What  hath  he  done  ?"  The  answer  was 
from  tlie  javelin  of  the  infuriated  king,  which 
this  time  he  cast  at  his  own  son.  The  next 
morning  Jonathan  goes  to  warn  David.     Kii. 

35-10.  The  arrow  shot  beyond  David,  and  (he 
lad  dismi'ised.  In  the  same  field  where  they  had 
previously  met,  at  the  rock  (marking  in  some 
way  David's  place  of  concealment)  which  re- 
ceived its  name  Ezel  (verse  19)  at  this  time — 
meaning  slone  of  sepnralion— at  the  hour  agreed 
upon,  Jonathan  goes  forth  with  his  "  artillery" 
— i.e.,  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  lad  with  him. 
As  had  been  arranged,  he  shoots  an  arrow  be- 
yond the  boy,  to  indicate  the  danger  to  David 
from  the  king's  continued  enmitj'.  Then  to 
make  sure  the  intimation,  and  to  show  that  the 
peril  was  imminent,  he  cries  after  the  lad  that 
the  arrow  is  beyond  him,  and  urges  him  to  haste 
and  tarry  not,  knowing  that  David  would  take 
the  words  in  warning.  On  the  boy's  return  to 
his  master,  Jonathan  sent  him  at  once  back  to 
Gibcah,  with  his  weapons.     B. 

41,  42.  The  two  friends  once  more  met,  but 
for  a  moment.  There  was  not  time  for  length- 
ened speech  ;  the  danger  was  urgent.  The.y 
were  not  iinmanly  tears  which  the  two  wept, 
"till  David  wept  loudly."  The  parting  must 
be  brief —  only  just  sufficient  for  Jonathan  to 
remind  his  friend  of  their  covenant  of  friend- 
ship in  God,  to  whose  care  he  now  commended 


him.  Then  Jonathan  retraced  his  lonely  way 
to  the  city,  while  David  hastened  on  his  Hight 
southward  to  Nob.  Only  onco  again,  and  that 
in  sadly  altered  circumstances,  did  these  two 
noblest  men  in  Israel  meet.     A.  E. 

They  referred  themselves  to  the  covenant  of 
friendship  that  was  between  them,  both  of  tliem 
comforting  themselves  with  that  in  this  mourn- 
ful separation.  "  We  haceswornhoth  of  iisin  Uie 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  ourselves  and  oar  heirs, 
that  we  and  they  will  be  faithful  and  kind  to 
each  other  from  generation  togeneration."  Thus 
while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  and  absent 
from  the  Lord,  this  is  our  comfort,  that  he  has 
made  with  u.'i  an  t;rerf'tsiintj  covenant.     H. 

This  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  tho  two  friends  who  furnish  the 
eternal  type  of  the  perfection  of  noble  friend- 
ship ;  and,  moreover,  in  these  last  hours  before 
their  separation,  all  the  threads  of  their  desti- 
nies, henceforth  so  widely  different,  are  secretly 
woven  together.  It  is  also  at  this  point,  conse- 
quentl}',  that  the  clearest  anticipation  of  tho 
whole  subsequent  hi.story  already  shines 
through.  As  Jonathan  here  foresees,  David 
afterward  obtains  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  oath  to  his  friend,  he  afterward 
spares  the  descendants  of  Jonathan,  and  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  showing  them  kindness. 
Ewald. 

Only  one  other  meeting,  as  brief  as  this,  had 
the  friends  afterward.  It  was  in  the  forest  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (23  :  IG),  when  Jonathan 
sought  David,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in 
God,  saying,  "  Fear  not,  tor  my  father  shall  not 
find  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  King  over  Israel  !" 
In  all  this  period  of  Saul's  persecution  of  David, 
but  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  magnify  the 
trust  and  courage  of  Jonathan  far  beyond  that 
of  his  hunted  companion  and  friend.  For  David 
had  the  Divine  assurance  of  safety,  of  an  ulti- 
mate accession  to  the  throne,  and  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.  Even  Jonathan  knew  this, 
and  affirmed  it  again  and  again  for  David's  en- 
couragement. But  for  himself,  Jonathan  had 
nothing  in  the  future  that  could  give  encourage- 
ment or  comfort  ;  he  had  everything  to  dis- 
hearten and  break  down  his  spirit.  lie  had  ab- 
.9olule]y  nothing  but  faith  in  God  to  rest  upon.  In 
himself,  ho  presents  to  its  a  character  of  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  completeness.  If  at  this  time, 
during  this  brief  interview,  David  "  exceeded  " 
in  weeping,  Jonathan  greatly  exceeded  in  faith 
and  fortitude.  He  !iad  learned  the  lesson  of  rest- 
ing in  God,  and  was  David's  teacher  in  this 
passive  grace,  as  he  had  proved  himself  David's 
equal  in  aggressive  courage  and  boldness.     His 
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heart  was  tender  (is  woman's,  but  he  had  all  the 
elements  of  the  grandest  manhood  beside,  blend- 
ing an  undaunted  daring  with  an  invincible  en 
durance.  J\'"«i,  and  afterward  to  the  end,  his 
trial  wiXh  Saul  was  far  greater  than  David's. 
.And  how  nobly  was  it  endured  !  Not  only  did 
he  know  and  cheerfully  accept  God's  will,  in  ap- 
pointing David  to  his  place  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  he  deliberately,  from  the  same  high  princi- 
ple, sacriticed  the  enjoyment  of  David's  friend- 
ship to  his  own  filial  devotion  and  duty.  He 
remained  with  his  unhappy  father,  and  gave  to 
that  doomed  life  all  of  cheer  it  had  to  the  sad 
end.  A  royal  soul  indeed  was  his,  loyal  to  his 
father,  loyal  to  his  friend,  and  above  all  loyal  to 
God,  until  faith  and  fortitude  were  forever  re- 
warded with  a  heavenly  crown  at  his  death. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  his  friendship  for 
David?  How  purely  iinseltish,  utterly  untaint- 
ed by  envy  or  jealousy  under  circumstances  so 
fitted  to  awaken  and  intensify  these  natural 
human  jiassions  !  Nay  more  than  this,  all  his 
desire  iMid  his  effort  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  his  friend  ujion  the  overthrow  of  his  own. 
In  all  his  conduct  we  see  the  crowning  proof 
and  exhibition  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
friendship  that  earth  has  known — a  friendship 
embalmed  in  the  thought  and  heart,  and  accept- 
ed as  the  only  stainless  human  example  by  all 
true  and  lofty  natures  in  tUo  universal  brother- 
hood of  men.  And  the  immortal  beauty  and 
power  of  friendship  so  illustrated  had  its  root 
and  basis  in  a  supreme  love  to  Jehovah,  faith  in 
his  promise,  and  devotion  to  his  will.  This  was 
its  secret  force  and  life,  and  here  we  read  the 
central  trutii  and  teaching  of  this  historj'.  As 
all  right  feeling  and  action  toward  man  flows 
naturally  from  right  feeling  toward  God,  so 
genuine  friendship  finds  its  best  and  highest 
fulfilment  when  it  flows  from  supreme  devotion 
to  God.  "  The  Lord  be  between  mo  and  thee  ' 
is  the  form  of  its  covenant.  The  Lord  be  a 
party  to  our  compact,  establish,  hallow,  beau- 
tify-, .and  enrich  our  fellow.ship,  making  it  fruit- 
ful to  our  comfort  and  his  glory,  and  making  it 
eternal  !  .\nd  with  this  trustful  expectation  of 
precious  return  on  earth,  it  looks  for  yet  larger 
return  hereafter.  For  it  counts  nil  earthly 
friendship  and  affection  the  Divinely  appointed 
agencies  for  something  nobler  and  more  endur- 
ing;, f»r  infusing  the  love  that  passes  beyond 
this  life,  for  forming  ties  that  death  can  only 
transfer  to  a  purer  sphere  where  they  shall  be 
perfected  and  established  forever. 

Even  a  higher  example  have  we  than  this  of 
Jonathan- the  higliest  that  is  only  human  in 
Jesus.     He  hallowed  special  friendships  by  his 


[  own  intimacy  in  the  home  of  Bethany,  and  with 
the  heart  of  John.  But  in  Himself  and  all  his 
gifts,  his  sacrifice,  his  righteousness,  his  kiug- 
I  dom,  for  every  soul  that  will  be  befriended.  Je- 
'  sus  is  the  Friend  "  closer  than  a  brother,"  be- 
!  stowing  freely  fully  upon  all,  riches  of  grace  and 
,  crowns  of  glory.  Like  Jonathan,  yet  far  exceed- 
ing him,  this  Divine  Sou  and  Heir  to  a  Kingdom 
enrobes  his  friends  with  his  own  spotless  pur- 
it.^  ;  pleads  for  them  with  his  Father,  but  a  lov- 
ing, seeking  Father  ;  and  sacrifices  himself,  a 
substitute,  for  their  deliverance  from  a  deserved 
death.  Only  a  few  hours  before  He  suffered,  he 
called  his  disciples  "friends,"  and  said, 
''  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  now 
that  He  hath  given  this  perfect  pi-oof  of  friend- 
.ship  andlove— now  that,  with  friendly  hand  and 
loving  heart,  he  holds  forth  the  priceless  gifts 
of  pardon,  peace,  and  a  blessed  immortality — 
his  single  word  to  us  is''  Come  unto  me,  respond 
with  thy  trust  to  my  friendship,  with  thy  devo- 
tion to  my  love  !' 

To  these  leading  truths  may  well  be  added  the 
clear  suggestion  forcibly  impressed  concerning 
llip,  choice  nf  friends.  Next  to  the  glad  acceptance 
of  Christ's  friendship,  this  is  most  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  our  character,  experience,  con- 
duct, and  destiny.  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise,  but  the  companion  of  fools 
shall  be  destroyed."  No  influence  is  so  subtle, 
so  pervasive,  so  moulds  and  modifies  character, 
so  radically  affects  our  happiness  and  our  acting, 
so  mars  or  makes  true  success,  so  hinders  or 
helps  usefulness  and  high  achievement,  and  so 
affects  Tiltimato  and  eternal  destiny,  as  that 
which  flows  from  our  chosen  daily  companion- 
ships. And  the  one  consideration  to  be  regard- 
ed, with  and  above  all  others,  in  the  selection  of 
a  bosom  friend  in  any  human  relation,  is  moral 
principle — or  far  better,  for  the  greitest  security 
and  advantage,  Chrislidn  principle  in  the  heart, 
Christian  devutiou  characterizing  the  plans  and 
controlling  the  li.''o.  If  erery  mind,  in  the  most 
limited  form  and  force  of  contact,  modifies  ci-fr^ 
other,  how  mighty,  how  momentous,  the  intiU' 
once  of  a  trusted  admired  soul  upon  the  trusting 
loving  one  — an  influence  daily  penetrating  the 
whole  nature  with  assimilating  energy  !  Then, 
while  holding  friendship  with  Christ  in  supreme 
regard,  apply  the  principles  of  this  friendship 
-  devotion  to  God  and  to  good— as  a  test  to  the 
closest  human  friendships.  .\nd  as  God's  best 
boon  to  you  on  earth,  accept  and  rejoice  in  the 
fellowship  of  every  friend  whose  spirit  is  one 
with  yours  in  single-hearted  consecration  to 
Christ.    B. 
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Section  245. 

DAVID  FLEES,  FIRST  TO  AHIMELECH  AT  NOB,  THEN  TO  ACHISH,  KING  OF  GATH. 
UPON  DESCOVEIIY  HE  GOES  TO  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM,  AND  GATHERS  A 
BAND   OF   FOUR   HUNDRED   MEN. 

1  SAianEL  21  :  1-15  ;   22  :  1,  2. 

SI   1  Then  came  David  to  Nob  to  Ahimelecb  the  priest  :. and  Aliimelech  came  to  meet 

2  David  trembling,  and  said  unto  him,  Whj'  art  thou  alone,  and  no  man  with  thee  ?  And  David 
said  unto  Abimelech  the  priest.  The  king  hath  comoianded  me  a  business,  and  hath  said  unto 
me.  Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  ■whereabout  I  send  thee,  and  what  I  have  com- 

3  inanded  thee  :  and  I  have  appointed  the  young  men  to  such  and  such  a  place.  Now  therefore 
what  is  under  thine  hand '/  give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine  hand,  or  whatsoever  there  is 
present. 

Verses  4,  5.    Aliimeledi's  inquiry  as  to  riiual  cleanliness. 

6  So  the  priest  gave  him  holy  bread  :  for  there  was  no  bread  there  but  the  shew-bread,  that  was 

7  taken  from  before  the  Lord,  to  put  hot  bread  in  the  day  when  it  was  taken  away.  Now  a  cer- 
tain man  of  the  servants  of  Saul  was  there  that  day,  detained  before  the  Lord  ;  and  his  name 

8  was  Doeg  the  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen  that  belonged  to  Saul.  And  David  said 
unto  Ahimelech,  And  is  there  not  here  under  thine  hand  spear  or  sword  ?  for  I  have  neither 

9  brought  my  sword  nor  my  weapons  with  me,  because  the  king's  business  required  haste.  And 
the  priest  said,  The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  whom  thou  slewest  in  the  vale  of  Elah, 
behold,  it  is  here  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod  :  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take  it  :  for 
there  is  no  other  save  that  here.     And  David  said.  There  is  none  like  that  ;  give  it  me. 

10  And  David  arose,  and  fled  that  day  for  fear  of  Saul,  and  went  to  Achish  the  king  of  Gath. 

11  And  the  servants  of  Achish  said  unto  him.  Is  not  this  David  the  king  of  the  land  ?  did  they 
not  sing  one  to  another  of  him  in  dances,  saying, 

Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands. 
And  David  his  ten  thousands  ? 

12  And  David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart,  and  was  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  of  Gath. 

13  And   he   changed   his  behavior  before   them,   and   feigned   himself  mad   in  their  hands,  and 

14  scrabbled  on  the  doors   of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down   upon  his  beard.     Then  said 
Achish  unto  his  servants,  Lo,  ye  see  the  man  is  mad  :  wherefore  then  have  ye  brought  him 

15  to  me?     Do  I  lack  mad  men,  that  ye  have  brought  this   fellow   to  play  the  mad   man  in  my 
presence?  shall  this  fellow  come  into  my  house? 

22  1  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave  of  AduUam  :  and  when  his 
2  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house  heard  it,  they  went  down  thither  to  him.     And  every  one 
that  was  in  distress,  and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and  everyone  that  was  discontented,  gath- 
ered themselves  unto  him  ;  and  he  became  captain  over  them  ;  and  there  were  with  him  about 
four  hundred  men. 


David'.s  outlaw  life  began  by  his  flying  to  Nob. 
The  site  of  Nob  is  unknown,  liut  it  must  have 
been  near  Gibeah,  probably  between  it  and  Je- 
rusalem, where  the  high-priest  and  the  taber- 
nacle had  been  located  after  the  destruction  of 
Shiloh.  From  Nob  he  fled  westward  to  Gath, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines.  Thereafter, 
year.*  were  spent  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  a 
wild   desert   tract   of   bare    ravines,  rocks,    and 

caves.     W.  G,  B. He  had  yet  another  school 

to  go  through  before  his  education  for  the  lead- 
ership of  God's  people  was  complete — the  school 


of  adversity.  The  faithful  shepherd  had  become 
the  prudent  courtier  :  he  must  now  become  the 
vigilant,  active,  enduring  outlaw.  This  phase 
of  life  helps  still  further  to  ripen  his  character, 
specially  in  two  directions — chivalrous  generos- 
ity and  reliance  upon  God.  His  harp  accom- 
panies him  here  also,  and  no  doubt  shared  many 
a  sad  hour  in  the  caves  of  Adullam  and  Engedi. 
Plummer. 

1 .  Samuel  the  prophet  could  not  protect  him, 
Jonathan  the  prince  could  not  ;  he  therefore  has 
recourse  next  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.     He  fore- 
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sees  he  must  now  be  nn  exile,  and  tlioreforo 
cnmes  to  tho  tubetniic-le,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord 
there,  nncl  tolieg  direction  from  Inm  in  the  way 
both  of  duty  ftud  siifety  ;  hiK  case  being  difficult 
and  diinyerous.  That  this  was  his  business,  ap- 
pears eh.  '22  :  10,  where  it  is  said  that  AlihiuUch 
inq'iireil  of  the  Lord  for  him  as  he  had  done  for- 
merly.    H. 

t2.  This  pretence  of  a  private  commission  from 
the  king  was  a  mere  invention,  but  his  "  ap- 
pointing his  servants  to  meet  him  at  such  and 
such  a  phice"  was  probably  the  exact  truth.  In 
Mk.  2  :  2(1  our  Lord  speaks  of  those  "  who  were 
with  David,  "  and  the  "  young  men"  are  men- 
tioned inverses  4,  5.     E.  V.  S. Here  was  a 

statementthe  very  opposite  of  the  truth  ;  spoken 
too  to  God's  anointed  Iiigh-priest,  and  in  the 
very  place  consecrated  to  God's  most  solemn  ser- 
vice ;  everything  about  the  speaker  fitted  to 
bring  God  to  his  mind,  and  to  recall  God's  pro- 
tection of  him  in  timo  past  ;  yet  the  first  thing 
he  did  on  entering  tho  sacred  place  was  to  utter 
a  falsehood,  j)romptcd  by  distrust,  prompted  by 
the  feeling  that  tho  pledged  ]U'otectiou  of  the 
God  of  truth,  before  whose  shrino  he  now  stood, 

was  not  sufficient.      W.  G.  I?. Hitherto  hath 

David  gone  upright,  now  ho  begins  to  halt  with 
thepriestof  God  ;  and,  r.nder pretence  of  Saul's 
employment,  draws  that  favor  from  Ahimelech 
which  shall   afterward  cost  him  his  head.     Bp. 

II. It  was  needless  for  him  thus  to  dissemble 

with  the  priest,  for  if  ho  had  told  him  tho  truth, 
he  would  have  sheltered  and  relieved  him  as 
readily  as  Samuel  did,  and  would  have  known 
the  better  how  to  advise  him,  and  inquire  of  God 
for  him.  David  fell  thus  foully  through  fear  and 
cowardice,  and  both  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
his  faith.  Had  ho  trusted  God  aright,  he  would 
not  have  used  such  a  soiTy,  sinful  shift  as  this 
for  his  own  preservation.  It  is  ■written  not  for 
our  imitation,  but  for  our  admonition.     II. 

Much  is  told  in  the  Bible,  even  in  connection 
with  Old  Testament  saints,  on  which  no  com- 
ment is  made,  save  that  of  tho  retribution  which, 
in  the  course  of  God's  providence,  surely  follows 
all  wrong-doing.  And  here  wo  challenge  any  in- 
stance of  sin  which  is  not  followed  by  failure, 
sorrow,  and  punishment.  It  had  been  so  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ;  and  it 
was  so  in  that  of  David,  whoso  every  attempt  to 
screen  himself  by  untruthfulness  ended  in  fail- 
ure and  sorrow.  Holy  Scripture  never  conceals 
wrong  doing— least  of  all  seeks  to  palliate  it. 
But  we  go  a  step  further.  He  who  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  gradual  development  of  God's  teach, 
ing,  and  regards  tho  earlier  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  God's  kingdom  as  on  exactly  the  same 


level  as  the  New  Testament,  not  only  most  seri- 
ously mistakes  fundamental  facts  and  ])rineiples, 
but  misses  the  entire  meaning  of  the  ])reparatory 
dispensation.  The  Old  Testament  never  places 
truth,  right,  or  duty  on  anj'  loicer  basis  llian  tho 
Now.  But  while  it  does  not  lower,  it  does  not 
unfold  in  all  their  fulness  the  principles  which 
it  lays  down.  Rather  does  it  adapt  the  applica- 
tion of  truths,  the  exposition  of  rights,  and  tho 
unfolding  of  duties,  to  tho  varying  capacities  of 
each  age  and  stage.  And  this  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  in  highest  wisdom,  in  greatest 
mercy,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  truth  itself. 
The  principle  :  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake 
as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as 
a  child,"  applies  to  the  relation  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  standpoint,  as  well  as 
to  all  spiritual  and  even  intellectual  progress. 
A.  E. 

6.  There  is  no  diffioultj'  in  supplying  bread  as 
the  shewbread  was  the  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion. David's  argument,  therefore,  is  that  both 
his  attendants  and  their  wallets  were  free  from 
legal  defilement,  and  that  though  their  expedi- 
tion was  on  some  secular  business,  yet  that  at 
nil  events  the  bread  would  be  secure  from  pollu- 
tion.    K.  P.  S. 

9.  None  like  tilut,  David  is  low  enough 
now,  a  fugitive  with  manifold  straits  and  dan- 
gers in  store.  This  sword  reminds  him  how  tho 
Lord  delivered  him  in  his  encounter  with  the 
giant.  It  calls  up  his  old  faith  ;  rebukes  his  iin- 
believing  thoughts,  and  bids  his  fears  be  gone. 
He  is  assured  the  Lord  will  carry  him  through. 
Juhnstoue. 

10.  The  next  step  which  David  took  on  leav- 
ing Nob,  seems  to  us  ccpially  obiectionable  with 
his  conduct  there,  and  was  equally  the  result  of 
the  unworthy  fears  which  now  oppressed  his 
spirits.  Ileweni  over  to  (he  PhiUstineD.  It  could 
not  be  of  God  that  this  step  was  taken  ;  and  it 
was  thus  a  further  manifestation  of  that  di.ilrusl 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Lord's  protection,  a  con- 
fidence in  which  had  been  hitherto,  and  was  to 
be  hereafter,  tho  crowning  glory  of  his  great 
career.  By  the  good  jirovidence  of  God,  David 
was  spared — through  what  seemed  at  first  a  trial 
and  a  danger — from  tho  tremendous  perils  of 
this  position.     Kit. 

12-15.  The  depth  of  David's  alarm  and  his 
ready  resource  are  shown  by  his  degrading  trick 
of  assumed  madness -certainly  the  least  heroic 
action  of  his  life.  What  a  picture  of  a  furious 
madman  is  the  description  of  his  conduct  when 
Achish's  servants  came  to  arrest  him.  Israelit- 
ish  quickness  gets  the  better  of  Philistine  stvipid- 
ity,  as  it  had  been  used  to  do  from  Samson's 
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time  onward,  and  the  dull-witted  king  falls  into 
tke  trap,  and  laughs  away  the  suspicions  wiih  a 
cluuis}'  joke  at  his  servants'  expense  about  more 
madmen  being  the  last  thing  ho  was  short  of. 
A  hasty  flight  from  Philistine  territory  ended 
this  episode.  A.  M. We  do  not  palliate  any- 
thing in  David's  conduct  at  Nob  or  at  Gath  that 
was  unbecoming  a  servant  of  God.  But  the 
Psalms  come  in  well  to  prevent  our  doing  David 
any  injustice.  All  through  this  painful  passage 
of  his  life — in  his  flight,  his  grief,  his  mortal 
peril  —his  heart  was  crying  out  for  God.  Not 
that  God  sanctioned  any  shift  or  subterfuge  ; 
but  God  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  Of  all  his 
distresses.     D.  F. 

22  :  1.  And  now  David  was  once  more  a  fu- 
gitive— the  twofold  lesson  which  he  might  have 
learned  being,  that  it  needed  no  subterfuges  to 
insure  his  safety,  and  that  his  calling  for  the 
present  was  within,  not  outside  the  land  of 
Israel.  A  comparatively  short  distance— about 
ten  miles— from  Gath  runs  "  the  valley  of  the 
terebinth,"  the  scene  of  David's  great  combat 
with  Goliath.  The  low  hills  south  of  this  val- 
ley are  literallj'  burrowed  by  caves,  some  of 
them  of  very  large  dimensions.  Here  lay  the 
ancient  city  of  AduUam.  In  the  largest  of  the 
caves  close  by  David  sought  a  hiding-place. 
A.  E. Recent  research  has  very  strongly  con- 
firmed the  conjecture,  previously  founded  on 
historical  grounds  alone,  that  here  must  be 
placed  the  Cave  of  AduUam.  H.  B.  T. Cav- 
erns, characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts, 
here  exist  in  astonishing  numbers.  Jlachpelah, 
Makkedah,  Adullam,  Engedi,  names  inseparably 
connected  with  the  lives,  adventures,  and  deaths 
of  J^braham,  Joshua,  David,  and  other  Old  Tes- 
tament worthies,  are  all  within  the  small  circle 
of  the  territory  of  Judea.     P.  S. 

He  soon  contrived  to  make  his  retreat  IvTiown 
to  his  own  family,  the  principal  members  of 
which  came  to  him  there.  Here  also  a  number 
of  daring  men  of  various  characters  flocked  to 
him.  Many  went  out  of  regard  to  his  person  ; 
others  because  they  expected  to  advance  their 
eventual  interests,  or  because  their  circum- 
stances could  be  bettered  under  so  successful 
and  valiant  a  leader  ;  or  because  they  were  im- 
mersed in  debt,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  under  Saul.  By  the  adhesion  of  four  hun- 
dred such  men,  David  could  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  assume  such  a  position  as  would  en- 
gage the  interest  of  the  people  in  his  person  and 
movements,  and  prevent  his  claims,  his  services, 
and  his  wrongs  from  passing  out  of  mind.     Kit. 

They  were  wild,  rough  soldiers,  according  to 
the  picturesque  description,  "  whose  faces  were 


I  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the 
roesupon  the  mountains."  They  were  not  free- 
booters, but  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
I  frontier-guard  against  southern  Bedouins  and 
western  Philistines  for  the  sheep-farmers  of  the 
border,  whom  Saul's  government  was  too  weak 
to  protect.  In  this  desultory  warfare,  and  in 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  against  whom  it  is 
to  be  observed  David  never  employed  any 
weapon  but  flight,  several  j-ears  were  passed. 
The  effect  of  such  life  on  his  spiritual  natin-e 
was  to  deepen  his  unconditional  dependence  on 
God  ;  by  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  fear 
and  hope,  danger  and  safety,  to  temper  his  soul 
and  make  it  flexible,  tough  and  bright  as  steel. 
It  evolved  the  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men  ; 
teaching  him  command  and  forbearance, 
promptitude  and  patience,  valor  and  gentleness. 
It  won  for  him  a  name  as  the  defender  of  the 
nation,  as  Nabal's  servant  said  of  him  and  his 
men,  "  They  were  a  wall  unto  us,  both  by 
night  and  by  day"  (1  S.  25  :  Ifi).  And  it  gath- 
ered round  him  a  force  of  men  devoted  to  him 
by  the  enthusiastic  attachment  bred  from  long 
years  of  common  dangers,  and  the  hearty  friend- 
ships of  many  a  march  by  day,  and  nightly  en- 
campment round  the  glimmering  watchtires,  be- 
neath the  lucid  stars.     A.  M. 

David  never  opposed  or  disturbed  the  govern- 
ment of  Saul  ;  never  endeavored  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  discontent,  or  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy to  dethrone  him,  or  forcibly  levied  contri- 
butions on  his  siibjects,  or  joined  the  enemies 
of  Lis  country  to  invade  it  ;  or  even  availed 
himself  of  opportunities  offered,  to  seize  his 
person,  or  destroy  him  ;  but,  during  his  whole 
life,  behaved  with  all  the  submission  that  be- 
came him,  as  a  dutiful  son-in-law  to  his  father, 
and  a  good  subject   to    his    prince.      Clmndler. 

This  verj'  period  of  his  deepest  sufferings 

becomes  the  decisive  turning-point  of  his  whole 
history,  at  which  it  enters  upon  a  true  upward 
course,  thence  to  rise  ever  higher  and  higher  ; 
while  his  real  destiny — viz.,  to  rule,  is  now  for 
the  first  time  not  only  foreshadowed,  but  al- 
ready begun,  though  only  on  the  smallest  scale  ; 
and  the  clearest  proof  that  this  actually  is  his 
destiny  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  begins  to 
work  it  out  without  consciously  exerting  him- 
self to  do  so.     Ewalrl. 

Some  of  his  heart-experiences  during  these 
days  of  exile  and  isolation  appear  in  Ps.  57, 
the  heading  of  which  refers  to  his  fleeing  from 
Saul  and  finding  his  home  in  the  cave.  A  lofty 
tone  of  exultation  in  God  is  the  key-note  of  this 
Psalm — in  striking  contrast  with  the  gloom  and 
desolation  of  his  external  surroundings.     Would 
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it  not  have  been  at  once  strange  and  inspiring 
to  henr  this  fugitive  exile  jiraising  God  with  the 
sweet  tones  of  jisiiltery  and  harp  in  those  deep 
glens  and  uiuong  tliu  dark,  damp  caverns  of 
•Judali's  mountains  ?  liut  there  is  no  place  on 
this  earth  where  the  presence  and  consolations 
of  God  cannot  waken  joy  in  the  souls  that  love 
and  trust  him.  Verily  this  is  the  grandest  moral 
sublimity — to  rise  above  the  dei)ressing  inHu- 
euce  of  the  darkest  surroundings  and  triumiih 
in  God  only  !  It  reminds  lis  of  Ilabakkuk, 
amid  prospective  scenes  of  famine  and  dire 
captivity,  singing,  "  Though  the  fig-tree  do  not 
blossom  .  .  .  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;" 
and  of  Vaul  and  Silas— their  flesh  still  raw  from 
the  scourge — with  probable  death  before  them 
in  the  morning,  yet  singing  praises  to  God  from 
the  depths  of  their  dungeon.  So  the  story  of 
David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  and  among  the 


fastnesses  of  Jndah's  mountains  is  only  half 
told  without  the  help  of  his  Ps.  57.  To  see  the 
whole  of  a  man,  we  need  to  see  both  his  ex- 
ternal surroundings  and  the  uprising  of  his 
heart  to  God  above  all  their  depression  and 
gloom.  In  this  period  of  David's  history  we 
may  locate  also  Psalms  55  and  58— the  furmer 
opening  to  view  the  great  deep  of  his  heart- 
trials,  yet  not  less,  his  perpetual  resort  to  God 
in  prayer  for  help,  and  his  placid  trust,  evinced 
in  sweetly  casting  his  burdin  on  the  Lord.  In 
the  latter,  his  soul  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
sharp  injustice  v.nder  which  he  suffers  from 
men  in  power,  whom  he  warns  solemnly  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  righteous  Judge  of  all. 
These  Psalms  give  us  yet  more  of  that  inside 
view  of  character  which  so  finely  supplements 
and  interprets  tbo  external  facts  of  David's  his- 
tory.    H.  C. 


Section  246. 

D.A.VID'S  PARENTS  TAKEN  TO  MOAB.  HE  GOES  TO  THE  FOREST  OF  HARETH. 
DOEG,  AT  SAUL'S  COMMAND,  SLAYS  AHIMELECH,  EIGHTY-FOUR  PRIESTS.  AND 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  NOB.  ABIATHAR  ESCAPES  TO  DAVID,  WHO  SAVES  KEILAH, 
AND   DEPARTS   TO   ESCAPE   SAUL'S   PURSUITS. 

1  Samuel  22  :  3-23  ;  23  :  1-13. 


3  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab  :  and  ho  said  unto  the  king  of  Moab,  Let  my 
father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  come  forth,  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do 

4  for  me.     And  he  brought  them  before  the  king  of  Moab  :  and  they  dwelt  with  him  all  the  while 

5  that  David  was  in  the  hold.  And  the  prophet  Gad  said  unto  David,  Abide  not  in  the  hold  ; 
depart,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Judah.  Then  David  departed,  and  came  into  the  forest 
of  Hareth. 

G  And  Saul  heard  that  David  was  discovered,  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  :  now  Saul  was 
sitting  in  Gibcah,  under  the  tamarisk  tree  on  the   height,  with   his  spear   in  his  hand,  and  all 

7  his  servants  were  standing  about  him.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  that  stood  about  him, 
Hear  now,  ye   Benjamites  ;  w  ill   the  son  of  Jesse   give  every  one  of  you  fields  and  vineyards, 

8  will  he  make  you  all  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds  ;  that  all  of  you  have 
conspired  against  mo,  and  there  is  none  that  discloseth  to  me  when  my  son  mnketh  a  league 
with  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  there  is  none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me,  or  discloseth  unto  me  that 

9  my  son  hath  stirred  up  my  servant  against  nie,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  ?  Then  answered 
Doeg  the  Edomile,  which  stood  by  the  servants  of  Saul,  and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coni- 

10  ing  to  Nob,  to  .\himelech  the  son  of  Ahitub.     And  he  imjuired  of  the  Loitn  for  him,  and  gave 

11  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine.  Then  the  king  sent  to  call 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  all  his  father's  house,  the  priests  that  were  in  Nob  : 

12  and  they  came  all  of  them  to  the  king.     .\nd  Saul  said.  Hear  nnw,  thou  son  of  Ahitub.     And 

13  he  answered.  Here  I  am,  my  lord.  And  Saul  said  unto  him,  Why  have  yo  conspired  against 
me,  thou  and  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  that  thou  hast  given  him  bread,  and  a  sword,  and  hast  in- 

14  quired  of  God  for  him,  that  ho  should  rise  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day?  Then 
Aliinielech  answered  the  king,  and  said.  And  who  among  all  thy  servants  is  bo  faithful  as  David, 
which  is  the  king's  Bou-in-law,  and  is  taken  into  thy  council,  and  is  honorable  in  thine  honse? 
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15  Have  I  to-day  begun  to  inquire  of  God  for  him  ?  be  it  far  from  me  :  let  not  the  king  impute 

anything  unto  his  servant,  nor  to  all  the  house  of  my  fatlier  :  for  thy  servant  knoweth  nothing 

IG  of  all  this,  less  or  more.     And  the  king  said,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelecb,  thou,  and  all 

17  thy  father's  house.  And  the  king  said  unto  the  guard  that  stood  al)out  him.  Turn,  and  slay 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  ;  because  their  hand  also  is  witli  David,  and  because  they  knew  that 
he  fled,  and  did  not  disclose  it  to  me.     But  the  servauts  of  the  king  would  not  put  forth  their 

18  hand  to  fall  upon  ihe  priests  of  the  Lord.  And  the  king  said  to  Doeg,  Turn  Ihnu,  and  fall 
upon  the  priests.     And  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  be   fell  upon  the   priests,  and  he  slew 

19  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod.  kni  Nob,  the  city  of  tho 
priests,  smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men  and   women,  children  and  sucklings, 

20  and  oxen  and  asses  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.     And  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimeleoh 

21  the  son  nf  Ahitub,  named  Abiathar,  escaped,  and  fltd  after  David.     And  A biatbar  told  David 

22  that  Saul  had  slain  the  Lord's  prie.sts.  And  David  said  unto  Abiathar,  I  knew  on  that  day, 
when  Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there,  that  he  would  surely  tell  Saul  :  I  have  occasioned  ihe  dexith 

23  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  bouse.  Abide  thou  with  me,  fear  not  ;  for  he  that  seeketh 
my  life  seeketh  thy  life  :  for  with  me  thou  shalt  be  in  safeguard. 

23  1  And  they  told  David,  saying.  Behold,  the  Philistines  are  fighting  against  Keilah,  and 

2  they  rob  the  threshing-floors.  Thtretoro  David  inquired  of  the  Lord, saying,  Shall  I  go  and 
smite  these  Philistines'?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go,  and  smite  the  Philistines,  and 

3  save   Keilah.      And   David's   men   said   unto   him.  Behold,  we   be  afraid  here  in  Jndah  :  how 

4  much  more  then  if  wega  to  Keilah  against  the  armies  of  the  Philistines?  Then  David  inquired 
of  the  Lord  yet  again.     And  the  Lord  answered  him  and  said.  Arise,  go  down  to  Keilah  ;  for 

5  I  will  deliver  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.  And  David  and  his  men  went  to  Keilah,  and 
fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  brought  away  their  cattle,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter. 
So  David  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah. 

6  And  it  came  to  pa.ss,  when  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  fled  to  David  to  Keilah,  that  he 

7  came  down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand.  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  come  to  Keilah. 
And  Saul  said,  God  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand  ;  for  he  is  shut  in,  by  entering  into  a 

8  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars.     And  Saul   summoned   all   the  people  to  war,    to  go   down  to 

9  Keilah,  to  besiege   David   and  his   men.     And  David  knew  that  Saul  devised  mischief  against 

10  him  ;  and  he  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest.  Bring  hither  the  ephod.  Then  said  David,  O  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  thy  servant   hath   surely  heard   that  Saul  seeketh  to  come  to  Keilah,  to  de. 

11  stroy  the  city  for  my  sake.  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up  into  his  hand  ?  will  Saul 
come  down,  as  thy  servant  hath  heard  ?     O  Lord,  the   God  of   Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy 

12  servant.  And  the  Lord  said.  He  will  come  down.  Then  said  David,  Will  the  men  of  Keilah 
deliver  up  me  and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul?     And  the  Lord  said,  They  will  deliver  thee 

13  up.  Then  David  and  his  men,  which  were  about  six  hundred,  arose  and  departed  out  o( 
Keilah,  and  went  whithersoever  they  could  go.  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  escaped 
from  Keilah  ;  and  he  forbare  to  go  forth. 


3,  4.  David  went  thence  to  Mizpcli 
of  Moult.  The  position  of  this  place  is  un- 
known, but  as  the  word  means  a  watch  tower,  it 
was  no  doubt  some  beacon-bill  in  the  highlands 
of  Moab  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  mountains  of  Abarim  or  Pi.sgah. 
Here  David  placed  his  father  and  mother  under 
the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab.  They  had  fled 
from  Bethlehem  under  the  combined  fear  of  Saul 
and  the  Philistines,  but  were  too  old  to  bear  the 
fatigues-of  David's  life.  He  therefore  asks  for 
a  refuge  for  them  with  the  king  of  Moab,  prob- 
ably on  the  ground  that  Jesse's  grandmother, 
Ruth,  was  a  Moabitess.  But  as  Saul  had  waged 
war  on  Moab  (ch.  14  :  471,  the  king  was  probably 
glad  toh"lp  one  who  would  keep  Saul  employed 
at  home.  K  P.  S. 
21 


5.  The  prophet  Gad  from  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  a  companion  till  the  end  of  his  reign 
(2  S.  24  :  11),  and  subsequently  became  David's 

biographer(l  Cbron.  29  :29).     A.  M, .\l»idc 

not  ill  the  liold.  The  future  king  must  not 
remain  in  a  foreign  land,  but  in  the  face  of  all 
risk  return  to  his  own  country,  in  order  that  by 
such  exploits  as  the  relief  of  Keilah  be  might 
gain   reputation,  and   prepare   his   way   to   the 

throne.     A.  P.  K. Another  object  was,  that 

they  might  not  imogine  he  had  fled  on  account 
of  any  crime,  or  had  joined  (he  enemies  of  Is- 
rael. He  therefore  sojourned  in  the  forest  of 
Hareth,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.     C.  G   B. 

6.  We  have  seen  the  progress  of  David's 
troubles  ;  now  here  we  have  the  progress  of 
Saul's  wi«kfidnesSi     He  seems  to  have  laid  aside 
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the  thoughtH  of  all  other  business,  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  David. 
He  heard,  ut  length,  that  Diivid  was  (lisc.iiverfd, 
and  hereupon   ho  called  all   Iiis  servuuts  iibout 

birn.     H. Wo  have  here  a  vivid  ])icture  of  a 

solemn  conclave  met  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of 
state  or  to  administer  justice.  The  king  sits  in 
state  undersomevener.ible  tamarisk  ;  his  apenr, 
the  emblem  of  royalty,  is  in  his  hand  ;  his  ser- 
vants, still  chiefly  the  men  of  his  own  tribe, 
stand  round  him.     A.  F.  K. 

7,  S.  His  speech  is  wholly  personal  and  sel- 
fish. He  appeals  to  them,  not  as  Israelites,  l)ut 
as  Benjamites,  as  if  he  had  said  ;  "  Will  a  Beth- 
lehemite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  do  better  for  you 
than  a  man  of  your  own  tribe?"  He  appeals 
to  their  love  of  riches  and  of  military  station. 
"  How  can  the  son  of  Jesse  give  more  than  my- 
self?" He  suspects  even  them  of  conspiracy, 
and  has  no  deep  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  By 
their  selfish  fears  and  their  selfish  interest,  he 
appeals  to  them  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  his 
son's  league  with  sedition  against  himself.  He 
accuses  Jonathan  of  having  stirred  up  David,  a 
mere  servant,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  throne. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  of  high-toned  passion  for 
God  and  for  God's  people  and  the  maintenance 
of  God's  kingly  government.      Knox. 

9.  Then  answered  Oocg.  The  title  of 
Ps.  52  states  that  it  was  composed  by  David  in 
reference  to  this  occasion.  Verses  1-4  describe 
such  a  character  as  we  may  well  suppose  Doeg 
to  have  been.  His  tongue  was  "  a  false  tongue," 
because,  though  the  facts  he  reported  were  true, 
he  helped  to  confirm  Saul  in  a  false  and  cruel 
suspicion.  It  "  devised  destruction,"  and 
"  loved  devouring  words,"  for  his  story  was  told 
with  malicious  intent  and  fatal  result.    A.  F.  K. 

10- IN.  Saul  is  now  in  a  mood  for  bloody 
vengeance  upon  somebody  !  Just  here  Doeg  the 
Edomite  is  on  hand  to  put  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
Saul's  rage,  charging  Ahimelech  and  the  priests 
at  Nob  with  conspiracy  against  Saul.  Saul  sum- 
mons them  all  before  him,  and  too  infuriated  to 
listen  with  the  least  candor  to  their  defence, 
commamls  and  witnesses  their  causeless  murder, 
cightv-five  priests  in  one  day  ;  and  only  one, 
Abiatliar,  fortunately  not  with  them  at  the  hour 
of  slaughter,  escaped.  From  him  David  learned 
the  sad  tale.  Thenceforward  Abiathar  the 
priest  ben.ame  David's  companion  in  triViu'.ation, 
and  his  fast  friend,  till  the  rebellion  of  Adoni- 
jah.  David's  Psalm  on  this  occasion  (I's.  i>'2) 
charges  Doeg  with  unmitigated  deceit  and  false- 
hood.     H.  C. 

l'l-'20.  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  conspir- 
acy, the  priest  Ahimelech  protested  his  inno- 


cence in  language  the  truth  of  which  conld  not 
have  been  mistaken  by  any  impartial  judge. 
But  the  case  had  been  decided  against  the  priest- 
hood before  it  was  heard.  Yet,  callous  as  Saul's 
men-at  arms  were,  not  one  of  them  would  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  death  against  the  priests  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  left  to  the  Edomite  to  carry 
out  what  his  reckless  malice  had  instigated. 
That  day  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  of  the  priests 
in  actual  ministry  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Not  content  with  this,  tho  king  had  "  the  ban" 
executed  upon  Nob.  As  if  the  priest  city  had 
been  guilty  of  idolatry  and  rebellion  against 
Jehovah,  every  living  being,  both  man  and 
beast,  was  cut  down  by  the  sword.  Only  one 
escaped  the  horrible  slaughter  of  that  da.y,  Ab- 
iathar, the  son  of  .\himelech,  who  fled  to  David. 
A.  E. 

In  the  madness  of  his  self-willed  fury  Saul 
wreaked  upon  an  innocent  city  in  his  own  king- 
dom the  vengeance  he  had  failed  to  execute  upon 
a  guilty  heathen  nation  at  God's  command 
(IB  :  3).  Thus  the  doom  upon  the  house  of  Eli 
(2  :  31)  received  a  fresh  fulfilment.     A.   F.   K. 

Had  Nob   been  a  city  of  warriors   that  had 

resisted  the  king's  armies  or  harassed  and  ex- 
asperated them,  it  could  not  have  had  a  more 
terrible  doom.  And  had  Saul  never  committed 
any  other  crime,  this  would  have  been  enough 
to  separate  him  from  the  Lord  forever,  and  to 
bring  down  on  him  the  horrors  of  the  night  at 
Endor  and  of  the  day  that  followed  on  Mount 

Gilboa.     W.  G.  B. From  that  day  Saul  was 

a  doomed  and  ruined  man.  The  atrocious  mas- 
sacre filled  every  human  and  religions  mind 
with  disgust  and  horror,  and  it  made  the  prie.stly 
body  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  in  all  its 
departments,  inveterately  hostile.     Kit. 

Ahiaihar's  Escape  to  David. 
Verses  20-23. 

Possibly  Abiathar  had  remained  at  Nob  in 
charge  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  got  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  ajjproach  of  Doeg's  ruffians.  Hence- 
forward he  was  the  companion  of  David's  wan- 
derings, and  helped  him  by  "  inquiring  of  the 
Lord"  for  him.  He  held  the  office  of  high- 
priest  till  the  close  of  David's  reign,  when  by 
some  strange  infatuation,  after  remaining  faith- 
ful through  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  "being 
afflicted  in  all  wherein  D.ivid  was  afflicted,"  he 
took  part  in  .^donijah's  rebellion,  and  was  in 
consequence  deposed  by  Solomon.     A.  F.  K. 

Surely  there  is  no  sting  so  sharp  in  the  con- 
science of  an  honorable  man  as  the  feeling  that, 
for  his  own  safety  or  interest,  he  has  misled  his 
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own  friends,  and  unwittingly  brought  disaster 
on  them.  We  can  believe  that  David,  on  hear- 
ing what  Abiathar  told  him,  was  bowed  down 
with  shame  such  as  he  never  yet  had  needed  to 
feel.  _  D.  F. 

t23  :  6.  Abiathar,  who  had  been  left  to  keep 
the  sanctuary,  took  the  principal  vestment  of 
the  liigh-priest,  the  ephod,  with  the  breastplate, 
and  Urim  and  Thummim  annexed,  and  carried 
them  to  David.  Bp.  Patrick. Thus  one  con- 
sequence of  Saul's  slaughter  of  the  priests  was 
that  he  deprived  himself  forever  of  the  protec- 
tion and  counsel  of  God,  the  ephod  and  oracle 

being  now  transferred  to  David,      'chandler. 

Abiathar  was  virtually  the  high-priest,  and  the 
recognized  official  medium  of  ascertaining  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  The  presence  of  both  the 
high-priest  and  Gad,  the  seer,  with  David,  must 
have  given  great  importnnce  to  his  movements 
and  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and 
he  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  thus  possessed,  for  he  consulted 
the  sacred  oracle  as  to  all  his  movements, 
and  implicitly  followed  the  indications  it  afford- 
ed.    Kll. 

3-13.  With  this  Divine  sanction,  he  overbore 
the  fears  of  his  followers  and  fell  ujion  the 
Philistines,  who  had  plundered  the  threshing- 
floors  of  Keilah,  and  were  besieging  the  city. 
Having  utterly  defeated  the  Philistines,  and 
gained  great  booty  from  them  in  cattle,  David 
established  himself  in  Keilah.  Here  Saul  imag 
Sued  he  had  caught  him,  as  in  a  trap  ;  aud  David, 
learning  from  God,  by  meaos  of  the  sacred 
ephod,  that  the  men  of  Keilah  would  give  him 
VP.   left  the  city,   with   his  little  band,   now 


amounting  to  six  hundred  men.     P.  S. "  The 

men  of  Keilah  will  certainly  deliver  you  up," 
is  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  This  is  intended 
to  save  David  from  an  open  conflict  with  tha 
government.  It  is  not  by  battle  with  Saul,  and 
the  spectacle  of  one  Divinely  anointed  king 
warring  with  another  that  David  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  throne.  With  his  six  hundred,  therefore, 
he  quickly  left  Keilah.     Knox. 

13.  The  cowardly  townspeople  of  Keilah  had 
less  gratitude  than  fear  ;  and  the  king's  ban- 
ished son-in-law  was  too  dangerous  a  guest,  even 
though  he  was  of  their  own  tribe,  and  had  de- 
livered them  from  the  enemy.  Saul,  who  had 
not  stirred  from  his  moody  seclusion  to  beat 
back  invasion,  summoned  a  hasty  muster,  iu 
the  hope  of  catching  David  in  the  little  city,  like 
a  fox  in  his  earth  :  and  the  cowardly  citizens 
meditated  saving  their  homes  by  surrendering 
their  champion.  David  and  his  six  hundred 
saved  themselves  by  flight,  "  whithersoever  they 
could  go."     A.  M. 

That  the  men  of  Keilah,  suffering  from  plun- 
dering bands  ot  Philistines,  should  have  sought 
help  from  David  rather  than  from  Saul  indicates 
his  standing  before  the  people  and  the  service 
rendered  to  the  country  by  his  band  of  armed 
men.  It  astonishes  us  that  Keilah,  saved  by 
David,  is  so  ungrateful  as  to  consent  to  sur- 
render him  to  the  power  of  Saul.  The  fact  give.s 
us  a  new  sense  of  the  trials  incident  to  this 
period  of  David's  history.  He  owed  his  safety 
to  the  forewarnings  of  danger  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Lord,  at  one  time  through  the  prophet 
Gad  ;  at  other  times  through  the  priests  with 
the  linen  ephod.     H.  C. 


Section  247. 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  ZIPH,  JONATHAN  SEEKS  DAVID  WITH  WORDS  OF  HELP. 
THEIR  PARTING  COVENANT.  SAUL  SURROUNDS  DAVID'S  BAND  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS  OF  MAON.  CALLED  BACK  TO  REPEL  A  PHILISTINE  RAID. 
DAVID   AT   ENGEDL 

1  Samuel  23  :  14-29. 


14  And  David  abode  in  the  wilderness  in  the  strongholds,  and  remained  in  the  hill  country  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zipli.     And  Saul  sought  him  every  day,  but  God  delivered  him  not  into  his 

15  hand.     And  David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his  life  :  and  David  was  in  the  wilder- 
10  ness  of  Ziph  in  the  wood.     .\.nd  Jonathan  Saul's  son  arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood, 

17  and  strengthened  his  hand  in  God.     And  he  said  unto  him.  Fear  not  :  for  the  band  of  Sanl 
my  father  shall  not  find  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto 

18  thee  ;  and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth.     And  they  two  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lokd  : 
and  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jonathan  went  to  his  house. 
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19      Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Saul  to  Gibeah,  snj-ing,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us 

in  the  strongholds  in  the  nood,  in  the  hill  of  Hachiluh,  which  is  on  the  Kouth  of  the  desert  r 

UO  Now  therefore,  O  king,  cou.e  down,  according  to  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul  to  come  down  ;  and 

ai   our  part  shall  be  to  deliver  hiui  up  into  the  king's  hand.     And  Saul  said.  Blessed  be  ye  n£  the 

11  Loud  ;  for  ye  have  had  coinpussiou  on  me.     Go,  I  pray  you,   make  yet  more  sure,  and.  know 

and  see  his  place  wbere  his  haunt  is,  mid  who   hath  seen  him  there  :  for  it  is  told  me  that  he 

23  dealeth  very  snbtilly.     See  therefore,  and  take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurking  places  where  he 

hideth  himself,  and  come  ye  again  to  me  of  a  certainty,  and  I  will   go  with   you  ;  and  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  if  he  be  in  the  land,  that  I  will  search  him  out  amongall  the  thousands  of  Judah. 

'24  And  they  arose,  and  went  to  Ziph  before  Saul  :  but  David  and  his  men  were  in  the  wilderness 

25  of  Maon,  in  the  Arabah  on  the  south  of  the  desert.     And  Saul  and  his  men  went  to  seek  him. 

And  they  told  David  :  wherefore  he  came  down  to  the  rock,  and  abode  in  the  wilderness  of 

2G  Maon.     And  when  Saul  heard  Ihal,  he  pursued  after  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.     And 

Saul  went  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  David  and  his  men  on  that  side  ot  the  mountain  : 

and   David   made  haste  to  get  away  for  fear  of  Saul  ;  for  Saul  and  his  men  compassed  David 

27  and  his  men  round  about  to  take  them.     But  there  came  a  messenger  unto  Sanl,  saying,  Haste 

28  thee,  and  come  ;  for  the  Philistines  have  made  a  raid  upon  the  land.     So  Saul  returned  from 
pursuing  after  David,  and  went  against  the  Philistines  :  therefore  they  called  that  place  Seln- 

29  hammahlekoth.     And  David  went  up  from  thence,  and  dwelt  in  the  strongholds  of  Engedi. 


14,  And  David  abode  in  the  wii- 
dcrncM!!!.  David's  next  resort  was  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,"  the  wild  uncultivated  tract 
lying  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  His  chief  abode  was  "  the  mountain 
(perhaps  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  verse  19)  in  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,"  a  district  southeast  of 
Hebron,  where  a  rounded  hill  half  way  between 
Hebron  and  Carmel   still  bears  the  name  Tdl 

Zif.     A.   F.   K. The  dreary  desert    extends 

between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hebron  Moun- 
tains. It  is  called  Jeshimon,  or  "  Solitude,"  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  "  wilderness  of  Judea" 
in  the  New.  It  is  a  plateau  of  white  chalk,  two 
thousand  feet  lower  than  the  watershed,  and 
terminated  on  the  east  by  cliffs  which  rise  verti- 
cally from  the  Dead  Sea  shore  to  a  height  of 
about  two  thousand  feet.  The  scenery  is  bar- 
ren and  wild  beyond  all  description.  The 
ch.ilky  ridges  are  scored  by  innumerable  tor- 
rents, and  their  narrow  crests  ai-e  separated  by 
broad  flat  valleys.  Peaks  and  knolls  of  fantastic 
forms  rise  suddenly  from  the  swelling  downs, 
and  magnificent  precipices  of  ruddy  limestone 
stand  up  like  fortress-walls  above  the  sea.  Not 
a  tree  nor  a  spring  is  visible  in  the  waste,  and 
only  the  desert  partridge  and  the  ibex  are  found 
ranging  the  solitude.  It  was  in  this  pathless 
desert  that  David  found  refuge  from  Saul's  per- 
secution, and  the  same  has  been  a  place  of  re- 
treat from  the  days  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. 
Cimder. 

16-18.  Final  Pnrtinrj  nf  Jonallnni  and  Daiid. 
The  conduct  of  Jonathan  in  this  remarkable 
transaction  is  truly  disinterested,  generous,  and 
preat.  He  seeks  him  out  in  the  wilderness, 
where  his  father  was  hunting  him  to  destruction,  I 


and  "  strengthened  his  hand  in  God,"  by  com- 
forting him  under  his  cruel  persecution,  and 
assuring  him  of  God's  protection,  of  his  future 
advancement  to  the  throne,  and  of  his  own  con- 
fidence   in    his     (David's)    future    friendship. 

Chandler. It  were  hard  to  determine  which 

we  ought  most  to  admire  on  this  occasion,  the 
moderation,  the  friendship,  the  piety,  or  the 
unexampled  generosity  of  Jonathan.  To  be  able 
to  resign  a  kingdom  with  that  calmness,  that 
frankne.ss,  that  tender  love  and  inviolable  fidel 
ity  to  his  rival,  and  that  steady  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  seems  to  have  something  in  it 
infinitely  beyond  all  the  other  praises  of  hero- 
ism.    Dtlniiei/. 

Angels  came  and  cheered  the  heart  which  men 
left  to  bear  the  tinutterable  burden.  Following 
the  example  of  Jonathan  and  of  the  angels,  we 
each  may  do  something  to  inspire  with  new  faith 
and  hope  those  who  feel  the  pressure  of  care 
and  toil  for  Christ  ;  we  may  do  it  by  our  words 
of  cheer,  by  our  assured  sympathy,  by  our  fervent 
prayer,  and  by  hearty,  free  co-operation  in  the  en- 
terprise which  absorbs  their  energy.      Chopmnn. 

Jonathan  never  saw  David  again.  Death  broke 
their  "  fair  companionship,"  and  the  elevation 
of  David  was  bedewed  with  tender  sorrowfor his 
friend,  "  the  comrade  of  his  choice,  the  human- 
hearted  man  he  loved."  There  is  one  Friend, 
only  one,  from  whom  we  cannot  be  severed. 
He  comes  to  us  when  we  are  in  the  wood,  per- 
plexed, embarrassed,  cast  down.  Let  us  tell  all 
our  straits  and  misgivings  to  him.  This  Friend 
will  never  die.  And  not  even  our  death  can 
break  the  friendship  or  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ.      D.  F. 

19.  Inliic  liiliorilacliilali.    ThishiU 
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MAP   AND    LONGITUDINAL   SECTION    OF   THE    DEAD    SEA. 
1.  Jericho.    2.  Ford  of  Jordan.     9.  Engedi.    m.  Hebron,    24.  Bethlehem. 


was  situated  on  the  south  of  the  desert,  or  the 
district  on  which  the  plateau  of  Ziph  looks 
down,  "  with  white  peaks  and  cones  of  chalk 
nnd  deep  narrow  water-courses,  terminated  by 
tlie  great  pointed  cliff  of  Ziz  aliove  Engedi,  and 
by  the  precipices  over  the  Dead  Sea,  twothou- 
nand  feet  high."  Hachilah  is  not  identified 
with  any  certainty.     A.  F.  K. 

211.  While  the  Ziphites  were  conferring  with 
Saul  and  gathering  information  David  had 
moved  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Ziph,  and 

■was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.     K.  P.  S. 

This  was  the  district  round  the  conical  hill 
abont  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron  still  known 
as  Tell  Miiin.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  15  :  ."iS 
among  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  mountains. 
It  was  the  homo  of  Nabal  (eh.  25  :  2).     A   F.  K. 

The  great  wilderness  of  .Tudah  stretches  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  reaches 
westward  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 
Different  porlioasof  this  wilderness  have,  in  the 


Scriptures,  their  separate  names.  On  the  south 
is  "  the  wilderness  of  Maon,"  and  just  to  the 
north  of  it  is  "  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,"  in  both 
of  which  David  was  hunted  by  King  Saul  for 
his  life.     N.  C.  B. 

27,  The  little  band  are  surroiindeJ  and  ap- 
parently lost.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
trap  is  just  going  to  close,  a  Fudden  messenger, 
"  fiery  red  with  haste,"  rushes  into  Saul's  army 
with  news  of  a  formidable  invasion  :  "  Haste 
thee  and  come  ;  for  the  Philistines  have  spread 
themselves  upon  the  land  !"  So  the  eager 
hand,  readj'  to  smite  and  crush,  is  plucked 
back  ;  and  the  hour  of  deepest  distress  is  the 
hour  of  deliverance.     A.  M. 

Mark  the  Restraint  of  God  upon  the  Per.iecxdor. 
Saul  seemed  to  have  every  facility  for  gaining 
his  object.  No  one  disputed  his  will.  Armed 
men  by  thousands  followed  him  in  pursuit  of 
David  ;  and  Saul  knew  how  to  lead  men,  and 
how   to   fight.     He   had   spies  to   track  out  the 
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ENGEDI,    AND    THK    WESTRRN    SHORE    (SOUTHWARD)    OF    DEAD    SEA. 

The  -western  ran^e  preserves  for  the  greater  part  of  its  lencrth  a  course  hardly  less  regular  than  the  eastern.  A 
brach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot  of  the  range.  Above  Engedi  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the  torrents. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  view  looking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Mi«  Jidy,  a  point  about  700 
fcM't  above  the  water.  It  is  taken  from  a  draw  iug  by  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course  of  that  portion 
of  the  western  heights,  and  of  their  ordinary  character.  The  portion  actually  represented  in  this  view  is  described  by 
I)r.  Anderson  as  "  varying  from  IStW  to  1500  feel  in  height,  Ijold  and  steej)."— Oic  B. 


fngitivB.  The  country  was  small,  and  the  in- 
habitants, l)oth  at  Keilah  and  at  Ziph,  showed 
their  readiness  to  help  the  king.  Yet  he  could 
never  reach  David  to  arrest  or  to  smite  hira. 
D.  F. 

29.  SIronsIinldwof  EntfCdi.  Here  the 
grotind  rises  iu  high  Hinestniie  hills,  scooped 
into  caves  of  surprising  extent.  Deep  glens  and 
ravines,  running. down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  part 
the  hills  one  from  another,  and  render  the  cap- 
ture of  outlaws  almost  an  impossibility.  Want 
of  water  and  the  poorness  of  the  burnt  soil  im- 
part to  the  country  a  look  of  cheerless  gloom. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  waste  a  spring 
bursts  forth,  and  rushes  down  to  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  east,  or  wells  and  cisterns  are  found  in 
the  desert  on  the  west.  Of  these  springs  the 
V)est  known  is  that  of  F.ngedi,  or  the  '  Fountain 
of  the  Kid,"  so  called  from  the  wild  goats  which 
browsed  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks. 
Ilnshing  forth  in  great  volume  from  the  lime- 
Btone  at  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  waters,  lasting  strongly  of  lime, 
b^ap  from  ledge  to  ledge  till  they  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.     Sime. 


Engcdi  is  about  the  middle  of  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake.  Here  is  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile 
square,  sloping  very  gently  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut  in  on  the 
north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  one  mile 
up  the  western  acclivity,  and  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  of  'Ain  Jidy, 
from  which  the  place  gets  its  name.  At  a  later 
period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chron.  20  :  2).  The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were 
celebrated  by  Solomon  (Cant.  1  :  14),  its  balsam 
by  .losephus,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny.  But  vine- 
yards no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side,  and 
neither  j>almtree  nor  balsam  is  seen  ou  the 
plain.     Die.  li. 

During  his  stay  at  Engedi,  David  was  not  a 
lawless  bandit  ;  among  the  hills  the  law  of  his 
God  was  in  his  heart  :  not  wreaking  on  society 
his  revenge,  but  flying  to  the  spot  where,  if  he 
could  be  most  securely  screened  from  invasion, 
he  would  also  be  farthest  removed  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  inflicting  injury  ;  and  there  he  waited, 
nursing  his  great  soul  amid  the  solitudes.   Hood. 
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Section  248. 

SAUL  IN   THE   CAVE   AT   ENGEDI.      HIS    COLLOQUY   WITH    DAVID,  AND    SEEMING 

KEPENTANCE. 

1  Samoel  24  :  1-22. 

24  1  And  it  camo  to  pass,  when  Saul  was  returned  from  following  the  Philistines,  that  it 

2  was  told  Lim,  saving,   Behold,  David   is   in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi.     Then   Saul  took  three 
thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 

3  tbe  wild  goats.     And  ho  came  to  the  sheeijootes  by  the  way,  where  was  a  cave  ;  and  Saul  went 
in  to  cover  his  feet.     Now  David  and  his  men  were  abiding  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  cave. 

4  And  the  men  of  David  said  unto  him,  Behold,  the  day  of  which  the  Lokd  said  unto  thee.  Be- 
hold, I   will   deliver  thine  enemy  into  thine   hand,  and  thou  shalt  do  to  him  as  it  shall  seem 

5  good  unto  thee.     Then  David  arose,  and  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  privily.     And  it  came 

6  to  pass  afterward,  that  David's  heart  smote  him,  because  he  had  cut  off  Saul  s  skirt.     And  he 
said   unto   his  men,  The   Loed   forbid   that  I  should   do  this   thing  unto  my  lord,  the  Loed's 

7  anointed,  to  put  forth  mine  hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  Loed's  anointed.     So  David 
checked  his  men  with  these  words,  and  suffered  them  not  to  rise  against  Saul.     And  Saul  rose 

8  up  out  of  the  cave,  and  went  on  his  way.     David  also  arose  afterward,  and  went  out  of  the  cave, 
and  cried  after  Saul,  saying.   My  lord  the  king.     And  when  Saul  looked   behind  him,  Daud 

9  bowed   with  his  face   to  the  earth,  and  did   obeisance.     And  David  said  to  Saul,  'Wherefore 

10  hearkenest  thou  to  men's  words,  saying.  Behold,  David  seeketh  thy  hurt?  Behold,  this  day 
thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  tbe  Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the  cave  : 
and  some  bade  me  kill  thee  :  but  mhie  eye  spared   thee  ;  and  I  said,  I  will  not  put  forth  mine 

11  hand  against  my  lord  ;  for  he  is  the  Loed's  anointed.  Moreover,  my  father,  see,  yea,  see  the 
skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my  hand  :  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee  not, 
know  thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither  evil   nor  transgression  in  mine  hand,  and  I  have   not 

12  sinned  against  thee,  though  thou   hnntest  after  my  soul  to  take  it.     The  Lord  judge  between 

13  me  and  thee,  and  the  Loed  avenge  me  of  thee  :  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  As 
saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  Out  of  the  wicked  cometh  forth  wickedness  :  but  mine  hand 

14  shall  not  be  upon  thee.     After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou 

15  pursue?  after  a  dead   dog,  after  a  flea.     The  Loed  therefore  be  judge,- and  give  sentence  be- 

16  tween  me  and  thee,  and  see,  aud  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said, 

17  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David?  And  S.iul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  And  he  said  to 
David,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I  :  for  thou  hast  rendered  unto  me  good,  whereas  I  have 

18  rendered  unto  thee  evil.  And  thou  hast  declared  this  day  how  that  thou  hast  dealt  well  with 
me  :  forasmuch  as  when  the  Loed  had  delivered  me  up  into  thine  hand,  thou  kiliedst  me  not, 

19  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away  ?  wherefore  the  Loed  rewai-d  theo 

20  good  for  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me   this  day.     And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  thou  shalt 

21  surely  be  king,  aud  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  established  in  thine  hand.  Swear  now 
therefore  unto  me  by  the  Loed,  that  tbou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  and  that  thou  wilt 

22  not  destroy  my  name  out  of  uiy  father's  house.  And  David  sware  unto  Saul.  And  Saul  went 
home  ;  but  David  and  his  men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold. 


I,  2.  'U'hen  Saul  bad  repulsed  the  Philistines, 
he  resumed  his  designs  against  David,  who  had 
meanwhile  retreated  into  the  wildtrness  of 
Engedi,  and  abode  "among  rocks  of  the  wild 
goats" — that  is.  among  the  high  rocks  and  prec- 
ipices, in  which  these  animals  delight.  This 
wilderness  is  everywhere  of  limestone  formation, 
with  a  large  mixture  of  chalk  and  flint  The 
surface  is  broken  into  conical  hills  and  ridges, 


1  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  gradually  sloping  toward  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which 
might  well  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and 
his  men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present 
day.     K't. 

3.  During  h'K  search  firr  Dnvid  Sn^il  .leek.i  rest 
in  a  cavern.  In  the  shadowed  sides  of  an  im- 
mense cave,  unseen  by  Saul  as  he  enters  from 
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the  ontside  glare,  Daviil  and  his  men  were  al- 
ready sheltered.  Siiul's  soldiers  were  scattered 
amont;  the  cliffs,  which  rise  up  one  above  an- 
other for  many  hundred  feet,  in  a  region  which, 
hernnse  inaceessilile  to  massed  bodies  of  men, 
and  only  freqnented  by  the  sure-footed  chamois, 
is  here  termed  "the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats." 
Alone,  utterly  unprotected,  unconscious  of  the 
armed  outlaws  around  him,  the  king  .sleeps. 

1,  5.  David's  men  vehemently  urge  him  to  avail 
himself  of  this  Providence,  and  avenrje  himself  ypon 
Ike  sleeping  king.  TheyTeai  this  opportunity  as 
IV  Providential  intimation  that  God  has  delivered 
his  enemy  into  his  hand  to  be  slain  by  him. 
David  yields  to  their  urgency  so  far  as  to  cut  off 
the  edge  of  Saul's  cloak,  which  lay  beside  the 
king.      But  even  this  seemingly  harmless  act  is 

instantly   regretted.     B. The   cut  of   Saul's 

garment  did  not  threaten  any  touch  of  the  body  : 
yet  even  the  violence  offered  to  a  remote  gar- 
ment strikes  the  heart  of  David.  Tender  con- 
sciences are  moved  to  regret  at  those  actions 
which  strong  hearts  pass  over  with  a  careless 
case.  It  troubled  not  Saul  to  seek  after  the 
blood  of  a  righteous  servant.      Bp.   II. 

Wo  can  hardly  think  of  a  stronger  temptation 
than  that  under  which  David  now  l.iy.  There 
was  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  wenrv  life 
ho  was  leading,  there  was  the  jirospect  of  wear- 
ing the  ciown  and  wielding  the  sceptre  ot  Israel. 


and  there  was  the  voice  of  his  followers  urging 
him  to  the  deed,  putting  on  it  a  sacred  charac- 
ter by  ascribing  to  it  a  Divine  permission  and 
appointment.  And  still  further,  there  was  tho 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Nothing  is  more  critical  than  a  sudden 
opportunity  of  indulging  an  ardent  passion  ; 
w  ith  scarcely  a  moment  for  deliberation,  one  is 
apt  to  be  hxirried  blindly  along,  and  at  once  to 

commit  the  deed.     W.  G.  B. How  many  in 

David's  place  would  have  leaped  to  the  throne 
over  the  dead  body  ot  the  king  !  The  histories 
of  ancient  empires  are  dreary  catalogues  of  such 
bloody  usurpations.  (Joaded  by  Saul's  coward- 
]}■  attacks  upon  his  life,  David  might  naturally 
have  found  justification  in  the  deed.  But  such 
conduct  was  impossible  to  David,  He  was  too 
unselfish  and  too  true  to  principle  to  advance 
himself  by  deeds  of  wrong.     Honda)/  Club. 

6.  The  caii.ie  of  David's  Irouble  of  heart,  after 
cutting  off  Saul's  skirt.  His  conscience  re- 
proached him,  Viecauso  this  act  was  an  affront 
to  Saul's  kingly  dignity,  and  so  an  injury  to  one 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  Not  to  Saul,  but  to  God 
was  the  act  an  offence.  David  not  only  rejected 
the  inter]ire(ation  of  his  men,  that  God  had  put 
Saul  in  his  power  that  he  mii;lit  slay  him,  but, 
with  a  noble  and  just  intuition,  inferred  the 
contrary  fact.  He  rightly  thought  that  God  had 
given  him  this  golden  opportunity  of  proving 
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his  loyalty  to  Him  by  respecting  His  anointed, 
liy  evincing  tlie  godlilco  principle  of  foibearimce 
toward  an  evildoer,  and  by  practising  the  Di- 
vine precept,  which  he  already  understood, 
Rtcompenxe  to  no  man  evil  for  eoil,  but  uvercnme 
evil  with  good.  In  the  spirit  of  this  suliliiue  be- 
lief, he  rt-gretted  even  the  slight  indignity  which 
he  had  hastily  done  to  Saul,  and  "  suffered  not 
his  servants  to  rise  against  Saul."  He  spared 
the  false,  abandoned,  blood-guilt}'  man,  lying 
unconscious  upon  his  stony  bed,  because  he  was 
God's  anointed,  God's  man,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
God  alone  ! 

And  while  this  principle  in  his  heart,  this  rev- 
erent reference  to  God  of  all  judgment  and  ven- 
geance concerning  Saul,  while  this  principle  was 
the  sole  motive  of  David,  there  is  a  further,  most 
instructive  fact  to  bo  noted  in  connection  with 
liis  conduct  here,  a  fact  wliich  together  with 
the  principle  suggests  the  chief  teaching  of  the 
story.  It.  is  that  the  forbearance  of  David,  and 
his  restraint  of  the  natural  desire  of  his  men 
for  revenge,  was  the  wisest  policy  on  his  own 
account.  Had  he  proved  disloyal,  and  permit- 
ted their  disloyalty  to  Saul,  what  could  he  have 
looked  for  but  that  the  seed  of  irreverence  and 
disloyalty,  so  planted  in  their  minds  by  his  ex- 
ample, would  bear  fruit  in  connection  with  him- 
self in  his  own  after  reign  !  Now,  therefore,  he 
has  not  only  done  right,  acted  upon  a  just  and 
generous  principle,  but  by  his  grand  example 
has  effectually  taught  them  the  same  high 
principle,  and  trained  them  in  the  practice  of  a 
truer  and  nobler  loyalty  for  the  future.  And, 
we  may  add,  this  effect  of  the  wise  behavior  of 
David  only  illustrates,  as  does  every  other  in- 
stance of  right  action,  the  common  proverb, 
taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  "Honesty" — 
i.e.,  all  right  acting — "  is  the  best  policy." 

7-H.  DdvifX.s  brief  interview  with  Said,  and  his 
prudent  and  cntictusive  plea  of  innocence.  All  un- 
conscious of  his  imperilled  life,  and  his  deliver- 
ance through  the  magnanimous  self-conquest  of 
David,  Saul  awakes  and  goes  forth  from  the 
cave,  followed  at  a  distance  by  David.  Sud- 
denly his  steps  are  arrested  by  the  voice  of  David 
calling  "  My  lord  the  King  I"  As  he  turns  about 
he  sees  David  prostrating  himself  with  a  sub- 
ject's wonted  honuige.  And  the  plea  which 
Diivid  instantly  utters  is  in  keeping  with  his  out- 
ward rsverence.  In  its  general  spirit  we  are  im- 
pressed by  a  child-like  ingenuousness,  while 
there  is  mature  wisdom  in  its  method.  "  My 
father,  see  !"  he  says,  as  he  holds  the  rent  por- 
tion of  Saul's  robe  toward  him.  "  See,  I  have 
not  heeded  the  voice  of  those  with  me  bidding 
me  kill    thee,    wherefore    hearest  thou    men's 


words  against  me  ?  I  have  not  sinned  against 
thee,  yet  thou  huntest  my  soul  to  take  it." 
Thus,  while  conclusively  proving  his  innocence, 
he  impliedly  relieves  Saul  from  personal  motive 
in  this  persecution,-  by  intimating  that  others 
had  misled  him  through  false  charges  against 
David.  Bat  then  he  changes  his  tone  of  address 
to  solemn  appeal.     B. 

lO.  Tlie  Liird  delivered  thee,  very  surprisingly, 
to-day  into  mine  hand ;  whence  many  a  one  would 
have  gathered  an  intimation,  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  he  should  now  give  the  determining 
blow  to  him  whose  neck  lay  so  fair  for  it.  When 
Saul  had  but  a  very  small  advantage  against 
David,  he  cried  out,  God  his  delivend  him  into 
my  hand  (oh.  23  :  7),  and  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  that  advantage  ;  but  David  did  not  so. 
His  counsellors  and  those  about  him  had  ear- 
nestly jjut  him  on  to  do  it.  txjme  bade  me  kill  thee. 
He  had  blamed  Saul  for  hearkening  to  men's 
words,  and  justly  ;  "for,"  says  he,  "  if  I  had 
done  so,  thou  hadst  not  been  alive  now. "     H. 

12-15.  Datiid  refers  his  cause  to  the  judgment 
of  Jehovah.  Assuring  Saul  once  and  again  that 
his  hand  should  never  harm  him,  referring  to 
himself  (under  figures  of  common  use  among 
Eastern  nations  and  courts),  as  an  insignificant 
man,  whom  Saul  need  not  fear,  and  whose  perse- 
cution was  unworthy  the  King's  dignity,  David 
appeals  his  cause  to  the  Lord's  judgment,  trans- 
fers to  God  all  avenging  work'  as  only  His,  and 
commits  himself  to  God  as  his  deliverer  from 
Saul's  pursuit.     The  appeal  is  manly  and  just, 

as   the  plea  was    filial   and    wise.      B. The 

speech  of  David  has  so  much  natural  eloquence, 
such  warmth  and  persuasiveness,  that  it  can  be 
read  by  no  one  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  sim- 
ple beauties  of  the  Bible  without  emotion.  The 
whole  situation,  moreover,  has  much  of  sublim- 
ity about  it.  We  see  David,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  some  rock  in  the  wilderness,  raising 
on  high  the  trophy  of  his  magnanimity,  while 
addressing  the  melancholy  Saul,  whom  he  loved 
as  a  father,  obeyed  as  king,  and  honored  as  the 
Lord's  anointed,  but  who  nevertheless  hated  him 
without  reason,  and  followed  him  with  unremit- 
ting energy  to  put  him  to  death  ;  using  his  op- 
jiortuoity  of  touching  the  heart  of  his  enemy 
with  words  hurried,  but  expressive  of  his  inner- 
most feelings,  and  showing  himself  full  of  hu- 
mility, oppressed  by  nnutlerable  sorrows,  bowed 
down  by  the  feeling  of  bis  powerlessness,  yet 
inspirited  by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  deed. 
Phihppson. 

David's  remonstrance  is  full  of  wounded  affec- 
tion surviving  still,  of  conscious  rectitude,  of 
solemn  devout  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
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He  has  no  words  of  reproach  for  Saul,  no  weak 
npbrnidiiigs,  no  Hullen  linger,  no  repaying  bate 
with  hate.  He  almost  pleads  with  the  unhappy 
king,  and  yet  theie  is  nothing  undignified  or 
feeble  in  his  tone.  The  whole  is  full  of  corre- 
Bpondences,  often  of  verbal  identity,  with  the 
ji.salms  which  we  assign  to  thi.s  jjeriod.  The 
cnluinuies  which  he  so  often  complains  of  in 
these  are  the  subject  of  his  first  words  to  Saul, 
whom  he  regards  as  having  had  his  heart  pois- 
oned by  lies  :  "  Wherefore  hearest  ihou  men's 
words,  saying.  Behold  !  David  seeUeth  thy 
hurt."  He  asserts  absolute  innocence  of  any- 
thing that  warranted  the  king's  hostility,  just 
as  he  does  so  decisively  in  the  psalms.  ''  There 
is  neither  evil  nor  tran.sgression  in  my  hand, 
and  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee."  As  in 
them  he  so  often  compares  hinihclf  to  some  wild 
creature  pursued  like  the  goats  in  the  cliffs  of 
Engedi,  so  he  tells  Saul,  "  Thou  huntest  my  life 
to  take  it."  And  his  appeal  Irom  earth's  slan- 
ders, and  misconceptions,  and  cruelties,  to  the 
perfect  tribunal  of  God,  is  couched  in  language, 
every  clause  of  which  may  be  found  in  his 
psalms.     A.  H. 

Kecent  passages  of  this  history  have  shown 
more  of  David's  weakness  than  of  his  strength. 
But  here  he  is  again  a  hero.  The  fine  points  of 
his  character  shine  out— his  self-control,  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  reliance  on  the  justice  of 
God  to  vindicate  his  integrity.  The  situation 
strikes  both  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  The 
young  chief  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
holding  up  the  proof  of  his  generous  forbearance, 
and  i^rotesting  with  picturesque  eloquence 
against  Saul's  hot  pursuit.  The  king  amazed, 
ashamed,  and  subdued  ;  the  sternness  fading 
from  his  face,  the  haughty  anger  in  his  eyts 
drowned  in  tears.  So  evil  for  the  time  was  over- 
come by  the  good.     D.  F. 

16-22.  Saul  was  now  convinced  of  David's 
integrity,  when  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
him  in  the  cavo,  where  he  might  have  securely 
destroyed  him.  He  was  never  so  confounded 
with  the  shame  of  his  own  jealousy  ami  malice, 
as  by  this  act  of  magnanimity  in  David  ;  though 
he  had  long  known  that  David  was  anointed, 
and  ajipoiuti'd  by  God  to  reign  as  king  after 
him,  yet  he  did  not  so  thoroughly  believe  it,  till 
this  great  instance  of  iLe  temper  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  relying  on  God's  purpose  so  entirely, 
that  he  would  not,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  en. 
deavor  to  bring  that  honor  on  himself  sooner 
than  the  Divine  wisdom  intended  it  for  him. 
Clarendon. Snnl  could  not  withstand  this  in- 
stance of  generosity  in  David,  but  melted  and 
sunk  under  it  ;  instead  of  lessening  the  merit 


of  it  with  an  unrelenting  heart,  he  "  lifted  np 
his  voice,  and  wept,"  and  with  his  tears  ac- 
knowledged David's  innocence,  and  his  own 
guilt  ;  and  even  prayed  to  God  to  reward  that 
very  person  whom,  but  the  moment  before,  he 
was  pursuing  to  destruction.      Chandler. 

Out  of  that  stonc-Iike  heart,  for  the  moment 
melted  under  convictions  he  could  not  resist, 
gushed  tears  of  genuine  but  remoisefiil  regret. 
Out  of  that  mouth  that  had  for  years  uttered 
evil  thoughts  and  maligfiant  passions,  that  bad 
commanded  cruel  persecution  and  merciless 
slaughter,  now  came  confessionof  his  own  wrong 
and  of  David's  justification  ;  nay,  more,  prayer 
— a  doulile  prayer— first,  that  the  Lord  would 
reward  good  to  David  for  his  sparing  act  that 
day,  and  next,  that  David  himself  would  spare 
the  house  of  Saul,  when  God  should  establish 
him  in  the  kingdom.  With  David's  pledge  and 
oath  thus  to  spare,  faithfully  kept  in  after  days, 
they  separated,  to  meet  again  once  more,  under 
almost  identical  circumstances,  and  with  similar 
results.  Soon  after  that  final  meeting,  Saul's 
bate  and  persecution  ceased  with  his  death. 

In  this  whole  history,  with  nil  his  weakness 
and  sin,  David  yet  reveals  himself  as  u  man  of 
profound  piety.  During  these  trials  of  outlawry 
and  persecution,  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  and  in 
the  haunts  of  crag  and  cavern,  his  soul  was 
poured  out  to  God  in  strains  of  elevated  devo- 
tion, preserved  for  us  in  many  a  psalm.  In  this 
period  of  discipline  he  proved  himself  a  man 
of  God,  by  continually  watching  for  and  always 
obeying  the  Divine  direction,  by  filial  jirotec- 
tion  of  his  aged  parents  against  the  king's  rage, 
by  his  greater  heroism  in  twice  sparing  Saul 
than  in  slaying  Goliath,  and  by  his  self-denial 
(1  Cbron.  11  :  18)  in  pouring  out  as  a  libation 
to  God  the  water  of  Bethlehem,  obtained  for  his 
gratification  at  the  possible  cost  of  three  valu- 
able lives.  And  this  period  of  severe  training 
served  to  strengthen  and  mature  his  character, 
to  give  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  of 
their  qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  their  needs, 
and  so  qualified  him  for  his  subsequent  great 
achievement,  in  compacting  and  establishing 
the  nation  upon  a  permanent  basis  of  strength 
and  prosperity.     B. 

Though  David's  forbearance  drew  out  a  flood 
of  sensibilities  from  the  impetuous  Saul,  it  in 
the  upshot  greatly  aggravated  his  condemna- 
tion ;  for  while  it  made  quite  palpable  to  him 
the  fidelity  of  David,  and  though  he  knew— for 
ho  himself  tells  us  so — of  his  destination  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  yet  in  the  face  of  his  own  vir- 
tual promise  to  David  and  of  the  proofs  which 
he  bad  given  of  bis  loyalty,  as  well  as  in  contra- 
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vention  to  the  will  of  God,  did  he  soon  after  re- 
sume the  guilty  attempt  of  takiug  away  David's 
life.  T.  C. Saul  had  only  i-elented  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  not  really  repented  of  his  malignant 
purpose.  Softened  feeling  is  one  thing,  repent- 
ance in  mind  and  purpose  another  thing.     Men 


have  twinges  of  compunction  and  gusts  of  ad- 
mirable  feeling,  and  so  resolve  to  lead  better 
lives.  But  there  it  ends.  They  mean  well, 
but  somehow  cannot  carry  out  their  inten- 
tion. It  is  for  want  of  repentance  toward  God. 
D.  F. 


Section  249. 


DEATH   OF   SAMUEL.      STORY   OF   NABAL   AND  ABIGAIL 

1  Samuel  25  :  1-4-1. 

25  1  And  Samuel  died  ;  and  all  Israel  gathered  themselves  together,  and  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah.     And  David  arose,  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

2  And  there  was  a  man  in  Maon,  whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel  ;  and  the  man  was  very 
great,  and  he  had  three  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand  goats  :  and  he  was  shearing  bis  sheep 

3  in  Carmel.  Now  the  name  of  the  man  was  Nabal  ;  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Abigail  ;  and  the 
woman  was  of  good  unaai'standiug,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance  :  but  the  man  was  churlish 

4  and  evil  in  bis  doings  ;  and  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb.     And  David  heard  in  the  wilderness 

5  that  Nabal  did  shear  his  sheep.     And  David  sent  ten  young  men,  and  David  said  unto  the 

6  young  men,  Get  you  up  to  Carmel,  and  go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my  name  :  and  thus  shall 
ye  say  to  him  that  liveth  in  prnsperily,  Peace  be  both  unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  house, 

7  and  peace  be  unto  all  that  thou  hast.  And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast  shearers  :  thy 
shepherds  have  now  been  with  us,  and  we  did  them  no  hurt,  neither  was  there  aught  missing 

8  unto  them,  all  the  while  they  were  in  Carmel.  Ask  thy  young  men,  and  they  will  tell  thee  : 
wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favor  in  thine  eyes  ;  for  we  come  in  a  good  day  :  give,  I  pray 

9  thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  thine  hand,  \into  thy  servants,  and  to  thy  son  David.  And  when 
David's  young  men  came,  they  spake  to  Nabal  according  to  all  those  words  in  the  name  of 
David,  and  ceased. 

Verses  10-31.    Upon   K'lb'il's  insoleni  reply,  David  starts  to  destroy  him,  hut  is  met  by  Abigail, 
Nahal's  wife,  with  generous  gifts  and  lodl  reasoned  deprecatory  words. 

32  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day 

33  to  meet  me  :  and  lilessed  be  thy  wisdom,  and  blessed  be  thou,  which  hast  kept  me  this  day 

34  from  bloodguiltiness,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.  For  in  very  deed,  as 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  which  hath  wilhholden  me  from  hurting  thee,  excej^t  thou 
hadst  hasted  and  come  to  meet  me,  surely  there  had  not  been  left  unto  Nabal  by  the  morning 

35  light  so  much  as  one  man  child.  So  David  received  of  her  hand  that  which  she  had  brought 
him  ;  and  he  said  unto  her,  Go  up  in  peace  to  thine  house  ;  see,  I  have  hearkened  to  thy  voice, 

36  and  have  accepted  thy  person.  And  Abigail  came  to  Nabal  ;  and,  behold,  he  held  a  feast  in 
his  house,  like  the  feast  of  a  king  ;  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  he  was  very 

3i  drunken  :  wherefore  she  told  him  nothing,  le.ss  or  more,  until  the  morning  light.  Audit  came 
to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the  wine  was  gone  out  of  Nabal,  that  his  wife  told  him  these 

38  things,  and  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.     And  it  came  to  pass  about 

39  ten  days  after,  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he  died.  And  when  David  heard  that  Nabal 
was  dead,  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of  my  reproach  from  the 
hand  of  Nabal,  and  hath  kept  back  his  servant  from  evil  .  and  the  evil-doing  of  Nabal  hath  the 
Lord  returned  upon  his  own  head.     And  David  sent  and  spake  concerning  Abigail,  to  take  her 

40  to  him  to  wife.     And  when  the  servants  of  David  were  come  to  Abigail  to  Carmel,  they  spako 

41  unto  her,  .saying,  David  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  to  take  thee  to  him  to  wife.  And  she  arose, 
and  bowed  herself  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  said.  Behold,  thine  handmaid  is  a  servant  to 

42  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my  lord.  And  .Abigail  hasted,  and  arose,  and  rode  upon  an 
a.ss,  with  five  damsels  of  hers  that  followed  her  ;  and  she  went  after  the  messengers  of  David, 
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43  anid  became  his  wife.     David  also  took  Abinoam  of  Jezreel  ;  and  they  became  both  of  them 

44  his  wives.     Now  Saul  had  given  Michal  his  daughter,  David  8  wife,  to  Palti  the  son  of  Laish, 
which  was  of  Gallim. 


25  :  1.  DmtU  of  Hiimuel.  The  death  was  like 
the  life  ;  it  wiis  the  giitheiing  up  of  the  feet  iuto 
the  bed,  the  calmest  lying  down  to  die  ;  the 
whole  inspired  record  of  it  is  the  three  solemn 
words,  "  .\ndSiuuuel  died."  So  giveth  He  His 
beloved  rest.  He  is  buried  in  his  own  house  at 
Kaniab  :  there  he  was  born  ;  thither  probably 
he  withdrew  at  the  desecration  of  Shiloh  ;  thence 
he  judged  Israel  ;  there  he  laid  down  and  died. 
-Xroiind  him  were  the  lamentations  of  hispeojile. 
It  is  written  with  expressness  of  emphasi.s,  "  AH 
the  Israelites  were  gathered  together,  and  la- 
mented him  !iud  buried  him."  All  had  known 
him — the  tall  ligiire,  mantle-clad,  the  long  white 
locks,  the  reverend  countenance — they  should 
see  them  no  more  ;  no  more  hear  that  voice  of 
wise  counsel  and  of  brave  rebuke.  Another 
mighty  one  had  passed  away  ;  one  who,  like 
Moses  and  Joshua,  had  inaugurated  a  new  dis- 
lionsalion  ;  he  too  was  gone — the  great  jirophet, 
the  gifted  seer,  the  upright  judge,  the  inspired 
hero,  he  had  passed  away  ;  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation  sighed  out  its  loving,  weeping  requiem. 
But  who  among  them  all  mourned  as  that  son 
of  Jesse,  on  whose  head  he  had  at  God's  com- 
mand poured  the  anointing  oil,  as  he  arose  and 
went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  ?  Doubt- 
less in  those  waste  places  he  heard  again  in  liv- 
ing memory  the  echoes  of  the  prevailing  cry  of 
him  who  was  so  great  among  those  that  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless  his  own 
discipline  was  perfected  in  this  new  sorrow  ;  but 
he  learned  in  losing  Samuel  to  lean  more  simply 
and  alone  on  Samuel's  God.      Tr//(;e)/orce. 

If  David'svisibledeeds  were  greater  and  more 
dazzling  than  Samuel's,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  David's  blaze  of  glory  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  Samuel's  less  conspicuous  but 
far  more  influential  career,  and  that  all  the  great- 
ness of  which  the  following  century  boasts  goes 
back  to  him  as  its  real  author.  Etcaid. Com- 
ing at  the  close  of  along  lino  of  warrior  judges, 
with  no  great  military  exploits,  no  deeds  of  valor 
to  recommend  him,  he  had,  single  handed,  done 
what  none  of  his  predecessors  had  effected  ; — 
he  had  brought  those  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  di- 
visions from  within  and  invasions  from  with- 
out had  reduced  well  nigh  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
beneath  the  restraints  of  law.  miblly  and  equit- 
ably yet  firmly  and  resnlntely  administered. 
He  had  united  the  nation  and  breathed  through- 
out it  sniiietliirig  of  a  public,  patriotic  spirit. 
Samuel  is  one  of  the  very  few  we  read  of  as  tak 


ing  any  prominent  and  important  part  in  public 
affairs,  on  whose  conduct  throughout  there  rests 
not  a  single  stain.  He  was  a  pure,  disinterest- 
ed, selt-saciiticing  ])atriot.  He  served  or  he 
governed,  he  took  rule  or  he  laid  it  down,  as  the 
interests  of  his  country  required.  But  his  pa- 
triotism was  based  upon  his  piety.  His  love  to 
Lsrael,  strong  as  it  was,  flowed  from  and  was 
subject  to  his  love  to  Israel's  God.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  varied  life,  whether 
assisting  as  a  child  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  associated  as  a  young  man  with  Eli, 
and  thrown  into  contact  with  his  unworthy 
sons,  or  acting  for  thirty  years  and  more,  after 
Eli's  death,  as  the  last  of  the  judges,  guiding 
the  country  through  a  period  of  confusion  and 
humiliation  to  a  haven  of  order  and  of  rest,  or 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days  executing  the 
office  of  the  first  of  ( he  prophets  —  every  where  and 
at  all  times  the  one  guiding,  controlling  motive 
of  Samuel's  life  was  to  do  the  will,  to  establish 
the  dominion,  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
God  of  his  father.s,  the  one  Jehovah,  God  of 
heaven  and  earth.     JIanna. 

Moses  had  given  the  people  their  law,  but 
Samuel  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  provided 
for  them  that  education  without  which  a  written 
law  was  powerless,  and  called  foith  also  and 
regulated  that  living  energy  in  the  prophetic 
order  which,  claiming  an  all  but  equal  author- 
ity, modified  and  developed  it,  and  continually 
increased  its  breadth  and  force,  until  the  last 
prophet,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with  su]ireme  and 
Divine  power  i-e-enacted  it  as  the  religion  of  the 
whole  world.  And  as  neither  his  educational 
institutions  nor  the  prophetic  order,  whose  or- 
dinary duties  were  closely  connected  with  these 
schools,  could  have  flourished  without  internal 
quietness  and  security,  Samuel  also  established 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  was  ideally  also  nec- 
essary, because  the  Messiah  must  not  only  be 
priest  and  prophet,  but  before  all  things  a  king. 
E.  P.  S. 

The  last  representative  of  the  old  Judges,  the 
first  of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  the 
inaugurator  of  the  new  monarchy,  he  occupied 
the  most  trying  of  all  positions,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New.  and  to  mediate 
successfully  between  them.  He  lived  from  one 
age  into  another,  and  threw  his  full  sympathy 
^most  dift:cult  of  achievements—  into  the  wants 
of  both  periods.  His  sublime  figure  stands  out 
in  the  pages  of  Holy  'Writ  as  a  signal  example 
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of  Faith,  of  Patienee,  of  Integrity,  of  Self-sacri- 
fice, throngU  a  long  anJ  trying  career,  fullilliug 
the  promise  of  those  early  days  in  Shiloh  when 
"  he  grew  on,  and  was  in  favor  with  the  Lord 

and   with   man."     A.   F.  K. The  close,   and 

indeed  the  whole  course  of  Samuel's  public  life, 
■were  in  beautiful  harmony  with  its  commence- 
ment. He  fulfilled  all  a  fond  and  jiious  mother's 
hopes.  He  disappointed  none.  God  was  the 
centre  around  which  he,  as  well  as  heaven, 
turned.  In  all  his  difficulties  he  repaired  to 
God  for  counsel.  The  laws  which  governed  his 
acts  as  a  statesman  and  his  decisions  as  a  judge 
■were  those  of  God's  Word  ;  and,  unlike  this 
world's  statesmen,  never  turned  aside  by  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  of  this  or  that  pre.sent 
advantage,  he  steered  his  course  by  those  princi- 
ples of  eternal  truth  and  ju.stice  which  give  con- 
sistency to  conduct.     Gitihrie. 

Xabal  and  Abl'ja'd. 

Nabal's  home  was  in  the  city  of  Maon,  and 
his  possessions  (or,  his  business)  about  a  mile 
to  the  north  at  Carmel.  Carmel  was  a  city  in 
the  mountainous  country  of  Judah,  about  seven 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Hebron.  The  site  is  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  a  large  town  bearing  the  name 
Kaiinul.     In  its  neighborhood  much  of  David's 

outlaw  life  was  spent.     A.  F.  K. There  are 

three  places  whose  identification  is  undoubted, 
within  five  miles  of  each  other,  in  a  line  from 
south  to  north,  a  little  east  of  Juttah,  Maon, 
Carmel,  and  Ziph,  now  Main,  Kurmul,  and  Zif, 
all  three  immortalized  by  their  connection  with 
the  romance  of  David's  early  history.  Tell  Main 
or  Maon,  the  possession  of  Caleb  and  the  birth- 
place of  Nabal,  stands  on  a  hill  surrounded  bj' 
waste  pasture  lands,  where  David  and  his  men 
were  batliing  when  the  treacherous  Ziphites 
brought  Saul  down  upon  them.  Here  rnnged 
the  three  thousand  sheep  and  the  one  thousand 
goats  of  Nabal.  The  hill  is  more  elevated  thap 
the  rest,  bat  the  ruins  less  distinct,  though  per- 
forated by  caves  as  numerous.  Down  the  hill 
and  up  the  next  rise,  we  soon  reach  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  Kurmul,  the  Carmtl  where 
Nabal  sheared  his  flocks,  the  native  place  of 
Abigail.  Three  or  four  miles  north  we  exam- 
ined the  ruins  of  Ziph,  as  deserted  as  its  neigh- 
bors, with  very  little  left  above  ground,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  woods  where  David  lurked  :  all 
is  bare  and  desolate.      Tristram. 

3.  Nabal  was,  according  to  his  name,  foolish  ; 
yet  rich  and  mighty.  Earthly  possessions  are 
not  always  accompanied  with  wit  and  grace. 
Even  the  line  of  faithful  Caleb  will  afford  an  ill- 
conditioned    Nabal.     Virtue  is    not   like  unto 


lands,  inheritable.  Abigail  (which  signifieth 
her  father's  joy)  had  sorrow  enough  to  be  match- 
ed with  so  unworthy  a  husband.  If  her  father 
liad  meant  she  should  have  had  joy  in  herself 
or  in  her  life,  he  had  not  disposed  her  to  ■■  hus- 
band, though  rich,  yet  wicked.  It  is  like  he 
married  her  to  the  wealth,  not  to  the  man. 
Many  a  child  is  cast  away  upon  riche.-!.  Wealth 
in  our  matches  should  be  as  some  grains  or 
scruples  in  the  balance,  superadded  to  the  gold 
of  virtuous  qualities,  to  weigh  down  the  scales  : 
when  it  is  made  the  substance  of  the  weight, 
and  good  qualities  the  appendance,  there  is  but 
one  earth  poised  with  another  ;  wheresoever  it 
is  done,  it  is  a  wonder  if  either  the  children 
prove  not  the  parents'  sorrow,  or  the  parents 
theirs.     Bp.  II. 

5-§.  No  envying  of  his  prosperity — no  grudg- 
ing to  him  his  abundance  :  but  only  the  Chris- 
tian wish  that  he  might  have  God's  blessing 
with  it,  and  that  it  might  all  turn  to  good.  It 
was  the  time  of  sheep-shearing,  when  the  flocks 
were  probably  counted  and  the  increase  over 
last  year  ascertained  ;  and  by  a  fine  old  custom 
it  was  commonly  the  season  of  liberality  and 
kindness.  David  gently  reminded  Nabal  that 
he  had  come  at  this  good  time  ;  then  he  hinted 
at  the  services  which  he  and  his  followers  had 
done  him  ;  but  to  show  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  hard  on  him,  he  merely  asked  him  to  give 
what  might  come  to  his  hand  ;  though,  as  the 
anointed  king  of  Israel,  he  might  have  assumed 
a  more  commanding  title,  he  asked  him  to  give 
it  to  "  thy  son,  David."  So  modest  an  applica- 
tion deserved  different  treatment.     W.  G.  B. 

Thanks  to  the  watchful  care  of  David  and  his 
men.  Nabal  had  not  suffered  the  slightest  loss 
(verses  1.5,  16)  ;  and  the  rich  increase  of  his 
flocks  crowned  another  yeai-'s  prosperity.  It 
was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  an  Eastern  chieftain  in 
such  circumstances,  that  David  sent  what  would 
be  a  specially  respectful  embassy  of  ten  of  his 
men,  with  a  cordial  message  of  congratulation, 
in  the  expectation  that  at  such  a  time  some  ac- 
knowledgment would  be  made  to  those  who  not 
only  deserved,  but  must  have  sorely  needed  the 
assistance  of  a  rich  Judean  proprietor.  But 
Nabal   received   David's  message  with  language 

the  most  insulting  to  an  Oriental.     A.  E. In 

point  of  fact,  David  had  a  right  to  a  share  of 
Nabal's  profits.  The  harve.st  was  in  part  David's 
harvest,  for  without  David  it  never  could  have 
been  reaped.  The  sheep  were  in  part  David's 
sheep,  for  without  David  not  a  sheep  would 
have  been  spared  by  the  marauders  of  the  hills. 
Nota  sheaf  of  corn  was  carried  to  Nabal's  barn  : 
nor  a  night  passed  in  repose  by  Nabal's  shop- 
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herds,  but  wliat  told  of  the  share  o£  David  in 
the  si\viii|<  of  tlmt  sheaf,  and  the  proeuremeut 
of  that  repose  (uot  the  less  real  because  it  was 
past  and  unseen).  The  right  which  the  sohlier 
has  by  law  to  his  pay  was  the  rigbt  which  David 
bad  by  unwritten  law  ;  a  right  resting  on  the 
fact  that  his  services  were  indispensable  for  tlie 
harvest.      Jiohtrtson. 

13.  The  provocation  was  great,  and  David 
was  not  proof  against  it.  Arming  about  four 
hundred  of  his  men,  he  set  out  for  Carniel,  with 
tbe  determination  to  right  himself  and  take  sig- 
nal vengeance.  Assuredly  this  was  not  the  les- 
son which  God  had  hitherto  made  David  learn, 
nor  that  which  He  wished  His  anointed  to  teach 
to  others.  It  was  the  zeal  of  the  sons  of  Boan- 
erges, not  the  meekness  of  Him  who  was  David's 
great  Antitype.     And  so  God  kept  His  servant 

from   presumptuous  sin.     A.   E. l.i  this  thy 

viiice,  0  David?  Can  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart  speak  thus  unadvisedly  with  bis  lips  ? 
Has  he  been  so  long  in  the  school  of  affliction, 
where  he  should  have  learned  patience,  and  yet 
so  passionate  ?  Is  this  he  who,  but  the  other 
day,  spared  him  who  sought  his  life,  and  yet  now 
will  not  spare  anything  that  belongs  to  him  who 
had  only  put  an  affront  upon  his  messengers  ? 
He  who,  at  other  times,  used  to  be  calm  and 
considerate,  is  now  put  into  such  a  heat  by  i 
few  hard  words,  that  nothing  will  atone  for  them 
but  the  blood  of  a  whole  family.  Lord,  what  is 
man  !  What  are  the  best  of  men,  when  God 
leaves  them  to  themselves  to  try  them,  that  they 
may  know  what  is  in  their  hearts  !     H. 

l4-!47.  Wicked  Nubal  hath  in  liis  house  a 
wise  and  good  servant,  a  prudent  and  worthy 
wife.  That  wise  servant  is  careful  to  ailvertise 
Iiis  mistress  of  the  danger  ;  his  prudent  mis- 
tress is  careful  to  prevent  it.  The  lives  of  all 
his  family  were  now  in  hazard  ;  she  dares  not 
commit  this  bu.siness  to  the  fidelity  of  a  mes- 
senger, but,  forgetting  her  sex,  puts  herself  into 
the  errand.  Her  foot  is  not  slow  ;  her  hand  is 
not  empt.v.  According  to  the  ofifence,  she  frames 
her  satisfaction.  Her  husband  refused  to  give  ; 
she  brings  a  bountiful  gift  :  her  husband  gave 
ill  words  ;  she  sweetens  them  with  a  meek  and 
humble  deprecation  :  her  husband  could  say, 
"  Who  is  David  ?"  she  falls  at  his  feet  :  herhus- 
band  dismisses  David's  men  empty  ;  she  brings 
her  servants  laden  with  provision  ;  as  if  it  had 
been  only  meant  to  ea.so  the  repelled  messengers 
of  the  carriage,  not  to  scant  them  of  the  re- 
quired benevolence,     lip.  U. 

t28-ttl.  Not  content  with  entreating  his  for- 
bearance, she  acknowledged  him  as  the  cham- 
j)ion  who  fought  the  buttles  of  Jehovah,  and  ns 


tbe  future  leader  of  Israel.  Deploring  the  per- 
secution he  suffered  from  Saul,  she  used  those 
powerful  and  oft-quoted  figures  :  "  The  soul  of 
my  lord  shall  be  hound  in  the  Ijuudk  of  life  with 
■Tehovah  thy  God  :  and  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  .fh'tll  He  slinfj  oitt,  rt.s  out  of  the  viiddle 

of  a  .iling."     V.  S. The  figure  is  taken  from 

the  practice  of  binding  up  valuables  in  a  bag  or 
bundle.  Of  course  the  immediate  reference  is 
only  to  the  safe  preservation  of  David's  tem- 
poral life.  To  sling  out  is  a  vigorous  metaphor 
to  express  total  rejection.     A.  F.  K. 

She  applauds  David  for  the  good  service  he 
had  done  against  the  common  enemies  of  his 
country,  the  glory  of  which  great  achievements 
she  hoped  he  would  not  stain  by  any  personal 
revenge.  Mij  lord  fi'jhleth  the  hultks  of  the  Lord 
against  the  Philistines,  and  therefore  he  will 
leave  it  to  God  to  fight  his  battles  against  those 
that  affront  him.  "  Evil  has  not  been  found  in 
thee  all  thy  days,  and  therefore  thou  wilt  not  be- 
gin now,  nor  do  a  thing  which  Saul  will  improve 
for  the  justifying  of  his  malice  against  thee. " 
She  foretells  the  glorious  issue  of  his  present 
troubles.  "  Thou  shalt  abide  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Divine  Providence."  The 
bundle  of  life  is  wilh  the  Lord  our  God,  for  in  his 
hand  our  breath  is,  and  our  times.  Those  are 
safe,  and  may  be  easy,  that  have  him  for  their 
Protector.  She  reserves  this  argiiment  for  the 
last,  as  a  very  powerful  one  with  so  good  i 
man  :  That  the  less  he  indulged  his  passion, 
the  more  he  consulted  his  peace  and  the  repose 
of  his  own  conscience  ;  that  if  he -should  avenge 
himself,  it  would  afterward  be  a  grief  and  an 
offence  of  heart  to  him  ;  that  it  he  pass  by  the 
offence,  it  will  afterward  yield  him  unspeakable 
satisfaction  that  his  wisdom  and  grace  had  got 
the  better  ot  his  passion.     H. 

Abigail  showed  the  vigor  of  her  mind,  the 
clearness  of  her  judgment,  and  the  strength  of 
Ijer  faith  in  not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  Nabal 
or  the  wrath  of  King  Saul,  but  declaring  her 
confident  belief  that  the  Lord  would  raise  David 
to  Vie  ruler  over  Israel.  On  this  ground  she  en- 
treated him  not  to  burden  his  conscience  or  sully 
his  name  wilh  a  hasty  deed  of  blood.  What  A 
power  of  figurative  expression  those  Eastern 
believers  had  ;  and  not  least  those  devout  wom- 
en whose  spirits  were  stirred  by  urgent  occa- 
sions to  ardent  utterance — Deborah  in  her  tri- 
umph, Hannah  in  her  song,  Abigail  in  her  ap- 
peal !     D.  F. 

!i'i.  Blessed  be  llic  l..or«l.  David  right- 
ly recognizes  that  the  intervention  of  Providence 
has  saved  him  from  a  foolish  and  wicked  re- 
venge.    There  is  no  lack  of  faults  in  David's 
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life,  and  this  outburst  of  passion  was  one  of 
them  ;  but  with  all  his  faults  he  had  tliat  spirit 
of  genuine  repentance  which  makes  it  possible 
for  men  "  To  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things."  A.  F.  K. Re- 
venge is  certainly  the  most  luxurious  morsel 
that  the  devil  can  put  into  a  sinner's  mouth. 
But  do  we  think  that  David  could  have  found 
half  the  pleasure  in  the  execution  of  his  revenge 
that  he  expres.ses  hereupon  the  disappointment 
of  it  ?  Possibly  it  might  have  pleased  him  in 
the  present  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage,  but 
must  have  displeased  him  infinitely  more  in  the 
cool,  ssdate  reflections  of  his  mind.      South. 

it:t-35.  If  we  blame  David,  as  we  must,  for 
his  heedless  passion,  we  must  not  less  admire 
the  readiness  with  which  he  listens  to  the  rea- 
sonable counsel  of  Abigail.  With  the  ready  in- 
stinct of  a  gracious  heart  he  recognizes  the  hand 
of  God  in  Abigail's  coining, — this  mercy  had  a 
heavenly  origin  ;  and  cordially  praises  Him  for 
His  restraining  providence  and  restraining 
grace.  He  candidly  admits  that  he  had  formed 
a  very  sinful  purpose  ;  but  he  frankly  abandons 
it,  accepts  her  oflfering,  and  sends  her  away  in 
peace.  It  is  a  mark  of  sincere  and  genuine  god- 
liness to  be  not  less  thankful  for  being  kept  from 
sinning  than  for  being  rescued  from  suffering. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  David  had  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  is  best  to  leave  vengeance 
in  the  hands  of  God.  "  It  came  to  pass,  about 
ten  days  after,  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal  that 

he  died."     W.  G.  B. That  God,  which  would 

not  suffer  David  to  right  himself  by  his  own 
Bword,  takes  the  quarrel  of  his  servant  into  his 
own  hand.  David  hnth  now  his  ends  without 
sin,  by  the  just  execution  of  God,  who  would 
neither  suffer  him  to  sin  in  revenging,  nor  suffer 
his  adversaries  to  sin  unrevenged.  Our  loving 
God  is  more  angry  with  the  wrongs  done  to  his 
servants,  than  themselves  can  be  ;  and  knows 
how  to  punish  that  justly  which  we  coiild  not 
undertake  without  wronging  God  more  than 
men  have  wronged  us.  He  that  saith,  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  repays  ofltimes 
when  we  have  forgiven  and  foi-gotten,  and  calls 
to  reckoning  after  our  discharges.  It  is  danger- 
ous offending  any  favorite  of  Him  whose  dis- 
pleasure is  everlasting.     JSp.  II. 

4'2-4  J.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  that  on  review- 
ing his  own  deliverance  from  spiritual  danger, 
and  the  advice  which  had  led  to  it,  David  should 
have  wished  to  have  her  who  had  given  it  always 
by  his  side.  In  connection  with  this  the  sacred 
text  also  notes  the  union  of  David  with  .\hinoam 
of  .Tezreel,  consequent  pr.diably  on  Saul's  cruel 
and   heartless  separation   between    David  and 


Michal,  whom  he  gave  to  one  Phalti,  orPhaltiel. 
Thus  Saul  himself  had  wilfully  and  recklessly 
severed  the  last  ties  which  had  bound  David  to 
him.     A.  E. 


The  glimpse  of  old-world  ways  in  the  story, 
the  rough  mirth  of  the  shearers,  the  snarling 
crustiness  of  Nab'^',  David's  fierce  blaze  of  hot 
wrath,  the  tribute  ot  the  shepherds  to  the  kind- 
liness and  honor  of  the  outlaws,  the  rustic  pro- 
cession, with  the  gracious  lady  last  of  all,  the 
stately  courtesy  of  the  meeting,  her  calm,  wise 
words — not  flattery,  yet  full  of  predictions  of 
prosperity  most  pleasaut  to  hear  from  such  lips  ; 
not  rebuke,  yet  setting  in  the  strongest  light 
how  unworthy  of  God's  anointed  personal  ven- 
geance was  ;  not  servile,  but  yet  recognizing  in 
delicate  touches  his  absolute  power  over  her  ; 
not  abject,  and  yet  full  of  supplication, — the 
quick  response  of  David's  frank  nature  and 
susceptible  heart,  which  makes  him  break  into 
benedictions  on  her  and  her  wisdom,  and  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  been  kept  back  from  "  hurt- 
ing lliee,"  and  the  dramatic  close  in  their  happy 
union, — all  make  up  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  many  wonderful  idyls  of  Scripture,  all 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  love,  and  fresh  with 
undying  youth.  The  story  lives— alas  !  how 
much  longer  do  words  endure  than  the  poor 
earthly  affections  which  they  record  !     A.  M. 


This  chapter,  recording  David's  collision  with 
Nabal,  and  showing  us  how  David  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  became  hot  and  impetuous  and  impa- 
tient in  consequence  of  Nabal's  treatment,  comes 
in  between  the  narrative  of  his  two  great  victo- 
ries over  the  spirit  ot  revenge  and  impatience. 
It  gives  us  a  very  emphatic  lesson — how  the  ser- 
vant of  God  may  conquer  in  a  great  fight  and  yet 
be  beaten  in  a  small.  The  history  of  all  spirit- 
ual warfare  is  full  of  such  cases.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  enemy,  the  utmost  vigilance  is 
maintained  ;  every  effort  is  strained,  every  stim- 
ulus is  applied.  In  the  jiresence  of  a  small  foe, 
the  spirit  of  confidence,  the  sense  of  security, 
is  liable  to  leave  every  avenue  unguarded,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  signal  defeat.  Thus  it  is  that 
men  who  have  in  them  the  .spirit  of  martyrs, 
and  wdio  would  brave  a  dungeon  or  death  itself 
rather  than  renounce  a  testimony  or  falter  in  a 
duty,  often  suffer  defeat  under  the  most  ordinary 
temptations  of  every-day  liie,  -  they  lose  their 
temper  on  the  most  trifling  provocations  ;  almost 
without  a  figure,  they  are  "  crushed  before  the 
moth."     W.  G.  B. 
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Section  250. 

SAUL'S  FINAL  PURSUIT  OF  DAVID.  DAVID  ENTERS  HIS  CAMP  BY  NIGHT  AND 
TAKES   AWAY  HIS  SPEAR   AND   CRUSE.      HIS   LAST  COLLOQUY   WITH   SAUL, 

1  Samuel  26  :  1-25. 

26  1  And  the  Ziphites  came  nnto  Snul  to  Gibeuh,  saying.  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  in 

2  tho  hill  of  Huchilah,  which  is  before  the  desert?  Then  Sanl  arose,  and  went  down  to  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  having  three  thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel  with  him,  to  seek  David  in  tht 

3  wilderness  of  Ziph.  And  Saul  pitched  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before  the  desert,  by 
the  way.     But  David  abode  in  the  wilderups.s,  and   he  saw  that  Saul  came  after  him   into  the 

4  wilderness.     David  therefore  sent  out  spies,  and  understood  that  Saul  was  come  of  a  certainty. 

5  And  David  arose,  and  came  to  tho  place  where  Saul  liad  pitched  :  and  David  beheld  the  place 
where  Saul  lay,  and  Abuer  the  son  of  Ner,  tho  captain  of  his  host  :  and  Saul  lay  within  the 

C  place  of  the  wagons,  and  the  people  pitched  round  about  him.  Then  answered  David  and  said 
to  Ahimelech  the  Hittite,  and  to  .\bishai  the  son  of  Zeriiiah,  brother  to  Joab,  saying.  Who  will 

7  go  down  with  mo  to  Saul  to  the  camp  ?  And  Abishai  said,  I  will  go  down  with  thee.  So  David 
and  Abishai  came  to  the  people  by  night  :  and,  behold,  Saul  lay  sleeping  within  the  place  of  tho 
wagons,  with  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  head  :  and  Abner  and  the  people  lay  round 

8  about  him.  Then  said  Abishai  to  David,  God  hath  delivered  up  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand 
this  day  :  now  therefjre  let  me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear  to  the  earth  at  one  stroke 

9  and  I  will  not  smite  him  the  second  time.     And  David  said  to  Abishai,  Destroy  him  not  :  for 

10  who  can  put  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lords  anointed,  and  be  guiltle.^s?  And  David  said,  As 
the  Loan  liveth,  the  Lord  shall  smite  him  :  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die  ;  or  he  shall  go  down 

11  into  battle,  and  perish.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  put  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  :  but  now  take,  I  pray  thee,  the  spear  that  is  at  his  head,  and  the  cruse  of  water,  ami 

12  let  us  go.  So  David  took  the  spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  head  ;  and  the}'  gat 
them  away,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  did  any  awake  :  for  they  were  all  asleep  ; 

13  because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them.  Then  David  went  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  afar  off  ;  a  great  space  being  between  them  : 

14  and  David  cried  to  the  people,  and  to  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  saying,  Answerest  thou  not, 

15  Abner?  Then  .A.bner  answered  and  said.  Who  are  thou  that  criest  to  the  king?  And  David 
said  to  Abner,  Art  not  thou  a  valinnl  man  ?  and  who  is  like  to  thee  in  Israel  ?  wherefore  then 
hast  thou  not  kept  watch  over  thy  lord  the  king  f  for  there  came  one  of  the  people  in  to  destroy 

ly  the  king  thy  lord.  This  thing  is  not  good  that  thou  hast  d(mo.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  ye  are 
worthy  to  die,  because  ye  have  not  kpi)t  watch  over  your  lord,  the  Lord's  anointed.     And  now, 

17  see,  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at  his  head.  And  Saul  knew 
David's  voice,  and  said.  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?     And  David  said.  It  is  my  voice,  my 

18  lord,  O  king.     And  ho  said.  Wherefore  doth  my  lord  pursue  after  his  servant  ?  for  what  have 

19  I  done  ?  or  what  evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  uiy  lord  the  king 
hear  the  words  of  his  servant.  If  it  be  the  Lord  that  hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him 
accept  an  offering  :  but  it  it  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord  ;  for  tluy 
have  driven  me  out  this  day  that  I  should  not  cleave  unto  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying, 

20  Go,  serve  other  gods.  Now  therefore,  let  not  my  blood  fall  to  the  earth  away  from  the  pres 
cnce  of  lliQ  Lord  :  for  the  king  of   Israel  is  come  out  to  seek   a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 

21  partridge  in  the  mountains.  Then  said  Sanl,  I  have  sinned  :  return,  my  son  David  :  for  I 
will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  life  was  precious  in  thine  eyes  this  day  :  behoM.  I  have 

22  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly.     And  David  answered  and  said,  Behold  the  sjiear, 

23  0  king  !  let  then  one  of  the  young  men  come  over  and  fetch  it.  And  the  Lord  shall  render  to 
every  man  his  righteousness  and  his  faithfulness  :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  delivered  thee  into 

24  my  hand  to-day,  and  I  would  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  And, 
behold,  as  thy  life  was  much  set  by  this  day  in  mine  eyes,  so  let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in  the 

25  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  let  him  deliver  me  out  of  all  tribulation.  Then  Sanl  said  to  David, 
Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David  :  thou  shalt  both  do  mightily,  and  shalt  surely  prevail.  So 
Davfd  went  his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place. 
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David's  temptfttion  to  disloyalty  toward  Saul 
and  toward  God,  with  the  people's  sympathy  on 
his  side  against  the  king,  and  especially  the  op- 
portunity twice  given  to  take  the  king's  life,  he 
steadfastly  resists.  In  this  whole  period  of 
Providential  discipline,  through  which  he  iilti- 
luately  acquired  the  passive  graces  of  fortitude 
and  patient  waiting  upon  God,  we  find  the  active 
virtues  of  fidelity  to  Saul  and  obedience  to  God 
in  unwavering  exercise  and  control.  And  in  re- 
cording the  weak  points  of  David's  character 
side  by  side  with  the  strong  ones,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  this  narrative  shows  the  same  evidence 
of  truthfulness  we  have  often  observed  in  the 
record  by  the  Evangelists  of  their  own  weak- 
nesses.    B. 

2.  Then  Saul  aro§e.  The  inconstancy, 
falseness,  and  implacable  rage  of  this  prince,  arc 
rL'ally  inconceivable.  Not  long  before  he  had 
been  indebted  to  David  for  his  life,  bad  acknowl- 
edged his  own  error,  and  made  David  swear  he 
would  be  kind  to  his  posterity  :  yet  here  he 
openly  declares  himself  his  enemy  again,  and 
seeks  to  take  his  life.     Palrick. 

After  an  uncertain  interval  of  time,  during 
which  occurred  the  affair  with  Nal)al,  we  find 
the  king  again  upon  the  track  of  David,  in  a 
different  part  of  the  wild  regions  toward  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  relapse  of  Saul  into  his  old  in- 
veteracy, this  forgetf ulness  of  that  noble  forbear- 
ance which  had  once  so  deeply  impressed  him, 
would  have  thrown  many  men — even  right- 
minded  men,  off  their  guard  of  patience  and 
moderation.  It  was  a  hard  test,  but  David  stood 
it.  He  lost  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  ;  and 
would  not  consent  that  the  wrong  of  Saul  should 
make  him  wrong  also.  An  opportunity  was  again 
afforded  him  of  showing  the  invincible  truth 
of  his  character,  and  his  immeasurable  superior- 
ity to  the  man  who  hunted  his  life  through  the 
mountains.     K'd. 

7.  At  all  the  encampments  which  we  passed 
the  sheikh's  tent  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  tall  spear  stuck  upright  in  the  ground 
in  front  of  it  ;  and  it  is  the  custom  when  a  party 
halt  to  rest  that  the  spot  where  the  chief  re- 
clines or  sleeps  is  thus  designated.  So  Saul, 
when  ho  lay  sleeping,  had  his  spear  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  his  bolster,  and  Abner  and  the  people 

lay  round  about  him.     Thompson. Our  Arab's 

preparation  for  the  night  recalled  a  scene  in 
Saul's  mad  pursuit  of  David.  First  our  guard 
built  a  slight  semicircular  stone  wall  to  protect 
himself  from  the  wind.  His  long  spear  was 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  head  ;  his  saddle 
served  for  "bolster;"  his  horse  was  picketed 
near  by,  and  a  "  cruse  of  water"  was  within  his 
2-2 


reach.  Thus,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  he  slept 
as  Saul  had  slept  on  these  hills,  farther  to  the 
south.  As  you  journey  through  Palestine  the 
people  and  the  land  constantly  reproduce  Bible 
life  and  bearwitnessto  the  truthfulness  of  Biblo 
story.     Dalies. 

10.  And  David  said,  Nay,  but  Jf- 
Iiorali  sball  strike  Iiini.  The  person  of 
the  anointed  king  is  inviolable  :  his  life  is  in 
Jehovah  s  hands.  It  may  be  ended  either  by  a 
sudden  stroke,  such  as  that  which  smote  Nabal  ; 
or  by  a  natural  death  ;  or  by  death  in  battle  , 
but  violent  hancls  may  not  be  laid  upon  him  with 

impunity.    A.  F.  K. The  discipline  of  David's 

spirit  at  this  time  must  have  been  exceedingly 
admirable.  The  purpose  of  God  in  all  these 
trials  to  train  him  to  self-government  was  beau- 
tifully  fulfilled.  Not  only  was  he  enabled  to  re- 
strain himself,  but  also  to  restrain  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  followers.  He  would  neither 
strike  his  artless  enemy,  nor  suffer  another  to 
strike  him.  The  first  time  he  spared  Saul,  it 
might  be  with  a  lingering  hope  that  his  forbear^ 
ance  would  turn  Saul  s  heart,  and  disarm  his 
hostility.  On  the  second  occasion,  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  the  kind.  It  was  pure  regard 
to  sacred  duty  that  swayed  him.  He  acted  in 
utter  contempt  of  all  that  was  personal  and  sel- 
fish, and  in  deepest  reverence  for  what  was  holy 
and  Divine.     W.  G.  B. 

12.  How  invincible  is  the  charity  and  loyalty 
of  an  honest  heart  I  The  same  hand  that  spared 
Saul  in  the  cave  spares  him  sleeping  in  the 
field  :  the  same  hand  that  cut  away  the  lap  of 
his  master's  garment  carried  away  his  spear  ; 
that  spear,  which  might  as  well  have  carried 
away  the  life  of  the  owner,  is  only  borne 
away  for  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  bearer. 
Bp.  H. 

13-16.  A  great  space  being  between  them. 
At  Engedi  Saul  was  alone,  and  had  placed  him- 
self in  David's  power  ;  he  therefore  had  followed 
him  closely.  Here  Saul  had  his  army  round  him, 
and  David  had  entered  his  camp  by  stealth.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  till  he  had  placed  an  ample  in- 
terval between  them  that  he  calls  to  Abner,  and 
asks  in  derision.  Art  thou  not  a  man  ?     K.  P.  S. 

What  a  strange   seJi.sation   must  have  run 

through  the  camp  as  David's  voice  rang  out 
these  cutting  taunts  from  the  top  of  the  hill  ! 
But  David  was  perfectly  safe,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  ravines  where  the  whole  scene 
could  be  enacted,  every  word  be  heard,  and  y<>t 
the  speaker  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies.     Thompson. 

19.  In  David's  speech  we  read  —  "  If  thoLord 
have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept 
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an  offering."  David's  meaning  is— If  thnnbnst 
provoked  the  Lord  to  give  thee  up  to  such  mud- 
nsRS  of  pasKion,  repent  und  conciliate  him  with 

sacrifice  and  offering.     H.  C. His  sense  of 

the  wrong  done  to  him  is  very  keen,  and  his  re- 
pudiation of  (lie  accusations  brought  against 
him  becomingly  warm  and  indignant.  His 
f.iith  does  not  require  him  to  lie  passive  under 
injurious  imputations.  He  will  do  all  that  be- 
comes him  to  clear  his  character,  but  he  will  not 
be  over-anxious  respecting  the  result,  knowing 
that  his  character  is  in  God"s  keeping,  and  that 
a  great  day  of  unclouding  is  coming,  when  his 
righteousness  shall  in  these  matters  be  made 
manifest  to  men  and  angels.     Kii. 

81.  Saul's  answer  here  is  very  different  from 
that  in  ch.  24  :  17  '21,  where  the  main  idea  was 
vponderlhat  David  should  with  such  magnanim- 
ity spare  the  life  of  an  enemy  so  manifestly  de- 
livered into  his  hand.  Here  a  sense  of  vexation 
Heems  uppermost,  and  of  annoyance,  not  merely 
because  his  purpose  was  frustrated,  but  because 
his  own  military  arrangements  had  been  so  un- 

soldier  like.     E.  P.  S. Saul  was  ready  again 

to  confess  his  fault  and  to  promise  abandon- 
ment of  his  unnatural  ami  unjust  pursuit  of 
David,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  tears.  There  is 
n  ring  of  vexation  rather  than  of  contrition  about 
his  confession  :  "  I  have  sinned.  Ihaveplayed 
the  fool."  Cases  of  superficial  repentance  lead- 
ing to  relapse  and  deterioration  are  not  rare. 
Emotion  fades  away  ;  and  some  temptation  is 
sure  to  come,  as  the  Ziphites  came  to  Saul  and 
induced  him  to  resume  what  he  had  renounced. 
D.  F. 

23.  The  I^ord  sliall  render.  In  24  :  19 
the  equivalent  of  these  words  is  put  into  Saul's 
mouth.  David  isnot  sounding  his  own  praises, 
hut  as  before  (24  :  12)  declaring  his  confidence 
that  God  will  eventually  recompense  him  for  his 
upright  and  loyal  behavior.     A.  F.  K. 

25.  Again  the  hard  heart  melted,  and  again 
the  king  himself  is  compelled  to  prophesy  good 
things  fcr  David  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  my  son 
D.ivid.  Thou  shall  do  great  things,  and  shalt 
still  prevail."  With  this  prophecy,  the  king 
sounded  his  last  retreat.  The  Philistines  would 
next  call  him  out  to  defeat  and  death.      7i)io.r. 

David  could  have  destroyed  Snul,  but   he 

would  not  ;  Saul  would  have  destroyed  David, 
bnt  he  could  not  ;  he  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  a  dejiraved  will,  even  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  abondon  his  evil 
designs,  and  seemed  to  himself  and  others  sin- 
cerely penitent.     H.  D. He  turned  back  from 

the  pursuit,  as  he  had  done  before,  but  he  did 
not   reinstate   his   sou  inlaw  in  the  honor   to 


which  he  was  entitled,  or  relieve  him  of  the 
harassing  sense  of  insecurity.  It  is  one  thing  to 
recognize  and  applaud  what  is  good,  another 
thing  to  do  it.  Mow  many  admire  great  and 
generous  characters  in  history,  poetry,  and 
romance,  and  yet  themselves  remain  small  mind- 
ed and  ungenerous  !  How  many  appland  good 
men  and  kind  actions,  and  yet  continue  in  their 
own  bad  habits  and  selfish  lines  of  conduct, 
without  any  vigorous  effort  to  follow  what  they 
l^raise  !  After  all,  n  man  is  himself,  and  not  an- 
other, and  as  his  heart  is  so  will  his  action  be. 
Unless  the  tree  be  made  good  from  the  root, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  good  fruit  on  its  branches. 
D.  F. 

Saul  would  not  be  controlled  or  dictated  to — 
not  even  by  God.  lie  would  not  bow  his  spirit 
to  the  heavenly  yoke  ;  he  would  not  have  Jeho- 
vah to  rule  over  him.  Like  all  the  ungoverned 
children  of  impulse,  he  was  not  onlj'  the  sport, 
he  was  the  prey  of  his  ow  n  passions — of  wonnd- 
ed  pride,  of  disappointed  vanity,  of  gnawing 
envy,  of  bitter  anil  vengeful  hate.  These  were 
the  avenging  furies  into  whose  hands  the  pun- 
ishmentof  his  high  offence  was  committed,  and 
well  did  thoy  do  their  work.  Let  the  misery 
that  Saul  brought  thus  upon  himself  remind  ns 
what  a  magazine  of  self  torture  every  human 
spirit  contains.  There  is  not  the  smallest  nerve 
of  the  human  body  that  cannot  be  made  to 
quiver  all  through  with  agony.  And  there  is 
not  a  single  disposition  or  affection  of  the  hu- 
man spirit— no,  not  even  the  best  and  pnrest — 
that  in  some  way  or  other,  by  overstraining  or 
misdirection,  by  disappointment  and  laceration, 
may  not  become  a  source  of  inward  misery  ; 
while  lying  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  soul, 
brooding,  sleeping,  or  kept  in  cheek,  there  lie 
those  vulture-passions,  pride  and  lust,  and  am- 
bition and  covelousness,  and  jealousy  and  mal- 
ice, any  one  of  which,  if  once  let  fully  loose, 
once  suffered  to  rage  and  riot,  could  make  of 
any  heart  a  hell  of  wildest  disorder  and  ever- 
dripping  woe.  Think,  then,  of  Saul,  as  origi- 
nally a  man  not  worse  than  others, — morally,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  physically,  above  the  level  of  his 
tribe  and  times.  Think  of  (ho  amount  of  mis- 
chief that  the  yielding  to  the  passion  that  he 
cherished  toward  David  intiioted  upon  him  : 
how  it  blinded  him,  how  it  hardened  him,  how 
it  stifled  all  the  kindly  affections  of  his  nature, 
how  it  quenched  even  parental  love,  how  it 
dyed  his  bands  in  the  blood  of  the  priesthood, 
how,  linking  itself  with  all  the  wilfulness  and 
recklessness  and  ungodline.ss  of  his  nature,  it 
lashed  him  on  and  on,  as  an  avenging  fury,  it- 
self its  punishment  :  and  then  say  what  capaci- 
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ties  o£  self-torture  lie  folded  up  within  every 
Human  soul.     Ilanna. 


StuVs  history  ahov/ahov!  one  man  "  played  the 
fool  and  erred  exceedingly  ;'"  that  self-will  ia 
the  root  of  disobedience,  self-seeking  and  God- 
rejecting  are  its  fruits  ;  that  disobedience  in 
the  face  of  instruction  and  warning,  ends  in  the 
utter  forfeiture  of  God's  favor.  It  shows  that 
God  will  have  obedience  before  all  other  things. 
For  it  He  accepts  no  substitute,  not  even  proffer- 
ed worship.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  Satan, 
■•  an  evil  spirit"  permitted  of  God  to  present 
evil  motive— in  this  sense  only  "from  the 
Lord  " — through  which  motive  he  actuates  those 
that  are  hopelessly  evil,  rnrthermore  we  learn 
that  every  human  life  is  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  this  "  evil  spirit,"  and 
that  every  human  heart  has,  in  this  way  of  motive 
and  appeal,  a  prompter  to  good  and  to  evil.  It 
shows  that  sin  inevitably  produces  a  deteriora- 


tion of  character  and  faculty,  ceasing  not  until 
the  man  becomes  a  fiend  ;  and  that  its  conr.-,e 
is  downward  with  accelerating  speed  until  the 
man  isswept  into  the  abyss  of  the  second  death  ! 
David's  history  thus  far  shows  the  high  ad- 
vantages of  wisdom  blended  with  faith,  in  se- 
curing the  presence  and  help  of  God,  and,  as 
well,  the  favor  of  man.  And  it  shows  that  where 
faith  is  balanced  by  wisdom,  prosperity  may  be 
enjoyed  without  self-elation  or  pride.  It  reveals 
the  might  of  a  self-ruled  spirit,  in  banishing  re- 
sentment under  the  severest  provocation,  and, 
with  opportunity  of  avenging  sore  wrong,  twice 
overcoming  evil  with  good.  It  shows  that  pa- 
tient waiting  and  looking  to  know  the  will  of 
God  is  always  rewarded  ;  that  the  knowledge  is 
given,  and  the  way  of  daily  walking  is  made 
clear.  And  it  shows  that  in  the  shaping  of  the 
believer's  life  by  the  joint  working  of  God's 
providence  and  spirit,  the  believer's  prayers  are 
all  answered  in  the  best  way,  and  with  the  best 
results.     B. 
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DAVID  FLEES  AGAIN  TO  THE  PHILISTINE  KING,  WHO  GIVES  HIM  ZIKLAG, 
WHERE  HE  ABIDES  FOR  SIXTEEN  MONTHS.  HE  RAIDS  THE  AMALEKITES 
AND  OTHERS,  AND  DECEIVES  ACHISH.  HE  IS  RELEASED  FROM  MILITARY 
SERVICE   AGAINST   SAUL  BY   THE   PROTEST   OF   THE   PHILISTINE   PRINCES. 

1  Samuel  27  :  1-12  ;   28  :  1,  2  ;  29  :  2-11. 

27  1  And  David  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul  :  there  is 
nothing  better  for  me  than  that  I  should  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  Saul  shall 
despair  of  me,  to  seek  me   any  more  in  all  the  borders  of  Israel  :  so  shall  I  escape  out  of  his 

2  hand.     And   David  arose,  and   passed  over,  he- and  the  six  hundred  men  that  were  with  him, 

3  unto  Achish  the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Gath.  And  David  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  he  and 
his  men,  every  man  with  his  household,  even  David  with  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreel- 

4  itess,  and  Abigail  the  Carmelitess,  Nabal's  wife.  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  fled  to 
Gath  :  and  he  sought  no  more  again  for  him. 

5  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  let  them  give  me  a 
place  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the  country,  that  I  may  dwell  there  :  for  why  should  thy  servant 

6  dwell  in  the  ro.val  city  with  thee?     Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day  :  wherefore  Ziklag 

7  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.  And  the  number  of  the  days  that  David 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  was  a  full  year  and  four  months. 

Verses  8-12.  David  makes  a  destructive  raid  %ipon  the  Oeshuriles,  Girziles,  and  Amalekiles,  but 
gives  a  false  account  to  Achish. 

28  1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  the  Pliilistines  gathered  their  hosts  tosether 
for  warfare,  to  fight  with  Israel.     And  Achish  said  unto  David,  Know  thou  assuredly,  that  thou 

2  shalt  go  out  with  me  in  the  host,  thou  and  thy  men.  And  David  said  to  Achish,  Therefore 
thou  shalt  know  what  thy  servant  will  do.  And  Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make 
thee  keeper  of  mine  head  forever. 
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29  2  And   the  lords  of  (he  Philistines  passed  on   by  hundreds,    and  by   thousands  :    and 
David  and  his  men  passed  on  in  the  rearward  with  Achish. 

Verses  3-8.   Al  tlie  demand  of  the  I'hUisline  lords,  Achish  dhiiiisses  David  uilh  kindly  words  of 
wann  ajtproval. 
it  And  Achish   answered   and  said  to  David,  I   know  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel 
of  God  :   notwithstanding  the  jirinees  of  the  I'liilistines  have  said.  He  shall  not  go  up  with  us 

10  to  the  battle       Wherefore  now  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  with  the  servants  of  thy  lord  that 
are  eonie  with  thee  ;  and  as  soon  as  ye  be   up   early  in   the  morning,  and   have   light,  depart. 

11  So  David  rose  np  early,  he  and  his  men,  to  depart  in  the  momiDg,  to  return  into  the  land  of 
the  Philistines.     And  the  Philistines  went  up  to  Jezrecl. 


Notwithstanding  Saul's  seeming  contiition 
and  request  for  David's  kindness  to  his  family, 
Davids  faith  in  Saul's  word  was  utterly  broken, 
and  his  fortitude  and  faith  in  iiod  again  yielded 
to  despondency  because  of  his  outcast,  fugitive 
condition.  Then  followed  the  invariable  con- 
sequence of  a  failing  faith,  lapse  into  self-trust, 
and  the  following  of  one's  own  plan.s,  in  prac- 
tical disbelief  of  God's  care  and  disregard  of  His 
purposes.  And  so  David  sinned,  in  seeking 
that  protection  from  Israel's  inveterate  foes,  the 
Philistines,  which  he  should  have  continued  to 
find  in  God  alone  ;  and  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  he  abode  in  the  Philistine  citj'  of 
Ziklag,  until  Saul's  death,  his  false  position  re- 
quired repeated  deceits  and  falsehoods.  But 
God  protected  him  and  forbore  with  him,  for 
he  saw  the  truth  that  still  was  in  his  heart,  and 
out  of  the  sad  infirmity  and  sin  which  for  a  time 
overlaid  and  deadened  that  truth,  He  wrought 
H  conviction  and  contrition  in  David's  soul,  by 
which  his  future  was  made  better  and  greater, 
and  the  lessons  of  his  life,  shown  in  his  after 
histor.v  and  taught  in  his  Psalms,  have  become 
far  more  effective  and  blessed.     B. 

I .  In  his  collision  with  Nabal  we  saw  David 
fail  in  what  seemed  one  of  his  strong  points — 
the  very  spirit  of  self-control  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised so  remarkably  toward  Saul  ;  and  now  we 
see  him  fail  in  another  of  his  strong  points — 
the  spiritof  trust  toward  God.  Could  anything 
show  more  clearly  that  even  the  most  eminent 
graces  of  the  saints  spring  from  no  native  foun- 
tain of  goodness  within  them,  but  depend  on  the 
continuance  cf  their  vital  fellowship  with  Him 
of  whom  the  Psalmist  said,  "  All  my  springs  are 
in  Thee"  ?  Carcle.ssness  and  prayerlessness  in- 
terrupt that  fellowship  ;  the  supply  of  doily 
strength  ceases  to  come  ;  temptation  arises,  and 
they  become  weak  like  other  men.  "  Abide  in 
Me,"  said  our  Lord,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  need  of  permanence  in  the  relation.   \V.  G.  B. 

David's  faith  failed,  and  he  was  afraid.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  having  prayed,  or  consult- 
ed God  through  the  priest,  asat  olhertimes.  In 
his  unworthy  fear  he  took  connscl  with  himself. 


and  "  said  in  his  heart"  that  he  would  surely 
perish.  He  fails  at  a  strong  point.  The  real 
clew  to  his  misconduct  lies  here— tliat  he  lost 
hold  of  God  ami  fell  through  unbelief,  allowed 
himself  to  doubt  whether  God  would  or  could 
keep  him  in  some  slrnit,  and  took  to  trusting 
and  keeping  himself.  So  he  fell  into  unworthy 
company,  or  betook  himself  to  unworthy  de- 
vices ;  nndthoend  iswhat  vonsee — dishonesty, 
duplicity,  prevarication.  David's  cries  to  God 
in  the  Psalms,  and  his  way  of  repeating  to  him- 
self that  God  was  on  bis  side,  and  was  able  to 
defend  and  deliver  him,  indicate  net  obscurely 
his  inward  struggle.  If  he  had  felt  no  fear  be 
would  not  have  thought  of  writing,  "  I  will  not 
fear  what  man  can  do  to  me."  If  he  had  known 
n3  failure  of  faith  lie  would  not  have  said  so 
much  as  he  has  uf  crying  after  God  and  putting 
his  trust  in  him.     D.  F. 

How  many  evident  experiments  liod  David  of 
Go;l's  deliverances  ;  how  certain  and  clear  pre- 
<(ictions  of  bis  future  kingdom  ;  how  infallible 
an  earnest  was  the  holy  oil  wherewith  he  was 
anointed,  of  the  crow  n  of  Israel  ?  And  yet 
David  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  perish  one 
day  by  the  hand  of  Saul  :  the  best  faith  is  but 
like  the  twilight,  mixed  with  some  degrees  of 
darkness  and  infidelity  ;  we  do  utterly  misreckon 
the  greatest  earthly  holiness,  if  we  exempt  it 
from  infirmities  ;  it  is  not  long  since  David  told 
Saul  that  those  wicked  enemies  of  his,  which 
cast  hini  out  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  Lord,  did  as  good  as  bid  him  go  serve  other 
gods  :  yet  now  is  he  gone  from  the  inheritance 
of  God  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ;  that 
Saul  might  seek  him  no  more,  he  hides  himself 
out  of  the  lists  of  the  church,  where  a  good  mau 
would  not  look  for  him.     Bp.  II. 

God  bad  appointed  him  to  set  np  his  standard 
IK  the  Innd  of  Judah  (ch.  22  :  5)  ;  there  God  had 
wonderfully  preserved  hiui,  and  employed  him 
sometimes  for  the  good  of  his  country  :  why 
then  should  he  think  of  deserting  his  post? 
TIow  could  he  expect  the  protection  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  if  he  went  out  of  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Israi  1  ?     H. David  was  just  as  secure 
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in  IbTael  as  in  Gath  ;  and  this  he  might  have 
known  from  repeated  proxideutial  deliverances. 
Great  evils  eiime  upon  David,  and  he  was  led 
into  sins  and  saciiflces,  because  in  a  hasty  mo- 
ment of  discoaragement  he  lost  bis  confidence 
in  God,  and  turned  aside  from  the  plain  path  of 
duty.  By  that  one  rash  resolutiou,  formed  in 
a  moment  of  despondency,  he  was  led  into  false- 
hood, and  cruelty,  and  the  sacrifice  of  religious 
principles  ;  and  in  consequence  of  it  his  family 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  his  own  life  en- 
dangered. He  could  hardly  have  suffered  more 
if  he  had  remained  in  Judea  under  Saul's  perse- 
cutions ;  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  been 
led  into  so  many  sins.  Had  he  continued  there, 
he  might  indeed  have  been  driven  from  place  to 
place,  but  his  life  would  have  been  secure  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
his  countrymen  of  the  same  religion,  and  per- 
haps had  he  been  there  at  the  time  of  Saul's 
death,  his  presence  might  have  prevented  the 
evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  the  long  civil 
wars  that  ensued.  But  he  became  discouniged  ; 
and  then,  not  satisfied  with  the  Lord's  way  of 
taking  care  of  him,  he  must  mark  out  some  bet- 
ter plan  of  his  own.      W.  Lewis. 

Nevertheless,  David  entered  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  in  a  far  dififerent  attitude  trom  that 
in  which  he  had  before  ajipeared  there.  The 
inveterate  hatred  of  Saul,  now  so  well  known, 
was  his  recommendation,  and  no  di.strust  could 
be  entertained  of  a  man  who  fled  for  his  life  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country — exasperated  by 
wrongs,  and  willing,  it  might  be  supposed,  to 
avenge  them.  Won  by  these  considerations,  and 
by  the  assurance  that  this  able  leader  and  valiant 
troop  were  withdrawn  from  the  defensive  force 
of  Israel,  and  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Phil- 
istines—David found  a  most  friendly  reception 

from  the  king  of   Gath.      Kit. Aohish   bade 

him  welcome,  partly  out  of  generosity,  being 
proud  of  entertaining  so  brave  a  man  ;  partly 
out  of  policy,  hoping  to  engage  him  forever  to 
his  service,  and  that  his  example  wotild  invite 
many  more  to  desert,  and  come  over  to  him. 
No  doubt  he  gave  David  a  solemn  promise  of 
protection,  which  he  could  rely  upon,  when  he 
could  not  trust  Saul's  promises.     H. 

6.  He  brings  his  wives  and  families  into  the 
royal  city  (verse  3),  which  gives  the  Philistine 
king  security  that  these  Hebrews  are  his  own 
subjects,  David  gains  favor  by  his  demeanor 
and  the  demeanor  of  his  people  in  the  royal 
city.  His  request  for  a  town  of  his  own—  indic- 
ative of  his   spirit  and  foresight— is    granted. 

Knox. Ziklag  was  assigned  to  David.     It  lay 

near  the  southern  border   of  the  Philistines, 


close  to  the  southern  desert.  At  Ziklag  he  was 
away  from  the  eye  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
that  had  always  viewed  him  with  such  jealousy  ; 
he  was  far  away  from  the  still  greater  jealousy 
of  Saul  ;  and  with  Geshurites,  and  Girzites,  and 
Amalekites  in  his  neighborhood,  the  natural 
enemies  of  his  country,  he  had  opportunities  of 
using  his  troop  so  as  at  once  to  improve  their 
discipline  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  native 

land.     W.  G.  B. As  a  matter  of  fact,  David 

in  this  city  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  king- 
dom. Here  he  could  already  rule  with  greater 
freedom  and  independence,  collect  fugitives  and 
deserters  around  him  in  larger  and  larger  num- 
bers, .send  or  receive  embassies  like  a  prince, 
and,  as  a  ruler  over  soldiers  and  over  peaceable 
citizens,  rehearse,  on  a  small  scale,  those  arts  by 
which  he  afterward  acquired  and  maintained  his 
great  kingdom.     Ewald. 

S,  9.  The  narrator  means  to  say  that  these 
three  Bedouin  tribes  were  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  desert 
between  Egypt  and  .South  Palestine.     R.  P   S. 

No  sooner  is  he  free  from  Saul's  sword,  than 

he  begins  an  offensive  war  against  the  .\male- 
kites,  Girzites,  Geshurites.  He  knew  these  na- 
tion.? branded  by  God  to  destruction  :  neither 
could  his  increasing  army  be  maintained  with  a 
little  :  by  one  act,  therefore,  he  both  revenges 
for  God  and  provides  for  his  host.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  old  quarrel  which  God  had  with 
this  people,  David  could  not  be  excused  from  a 
bloody  cruelty  in  killing  whole  countries  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spoil  ;  now,  his  soldiers 
were  at  once  God's  executioners  and  their  own 
foragers.     Bp.  II. 

10.  He  hid  it  from  Achish,  with  an  equivoca- 
tion. Being  asked  which  way  he  had  made  his 
sally,  he  answered,  Aijainst  the  south  nf  Jiulih. 
It  was  true,  he  had  invaded  those  countries  that 
lay  south  of  Judah,  but  he  made  Achish  believe 
he  had  invaded  those  that  lay  south  in  Jadali.,  the 
Ziphites,  for  example,  that  had  once  and  again 
betrayed  him  ;  so  Achish  understood  him,  and 
from  theuce  inferred  that  he  taid  made  hit  people 
l.trael  to  abhor  him,  and  so  riveted  himself  in  the 
interest  of  Achish.  The  fidelity  of  Achish  to 
him,  his  good  opinion  of  him  and  the  confidence 
he  put  in  him,  aggravate  his  sin  in  deceiving 
him  thus  ;  which,  with  some  other  such  in 
stances,  David  seems  penitently  to  reflect  upon, 
when  he  prays.  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying. 

H. He  meant  to  deceive  him  under  whom  he 

lived  and  by  whom  he  was  trusted.  If  Achish 
were  a  Philistine,  yet  he  was  David's  friend  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  neither,  it  had  not  become 
David  to  be  false.     The  in  firmities  of  God's  chil- 
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dreu  never  appear  but  in  their  extremities.  It 
is  hard  for  the  best  man  to  Hiiy  how  far  ho  v  ill 
be  tempted.  If  a  man  will  put  himself  among 
Philixtiues,  he  cannot  promise  to  come  forth  in- 
nocent,    lip.  U. 

28  :  I,  it.  This  chapter  opens  with  prepara- 
tiuna  among  the  PhiliHliun  lords  for  vigorous 
war  upon  Israel.  Aohihh  thinks  highly  of  David 
as  a  warrior,  and  assures  him  that  ho  and  his 
men  must  go.  David's  reply  is  skilfully  indefi- 
nite :  '"Surely  thou  shalt  see  what  thy  servant 
can  do."  Achish  is  so  much  pleased  that  he 
would  fain  make  David  and  his  band  his  own 
body  guard.  So  Acbish  retained  all  confidence 
in  David  and  was  quite  ready  to  take  him  and 
his  band  into  the  pending  invasion  of  Israel— a 
fact  which  made  the  condition  of  David  intense- 
ly critical.  Shall  he  break  friendship  with 
Achish,  or  shall  he  go  with  him  and  tight  against 
Saul  and  Israel  ?     Unless  God  interpose  to  help 

in  this  dilemma,  who  can?  H.  C. David  could 

not  refuse  the  confidence  he  had  sought  from 
Achish.  He  could  not  renounce  tho  allegiance 
he  had  so  recently  pledged.  If  he  should  dis- 
obey the  king  of  Gath,  he  could  look  for  nothing 
but  indignant  reproach  and  a  traitor's  doom. 
If  he  should  obey  him,  he  would,  in  course  of  a 
few  days,  be  fighting  against  his  own  nation,  and 
bringing  them  again  under  tho  yoke  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  and  this  would  be  worse  than  death. 
Perplexed  and  reluctant,  he  marched  in  the  rear 
of  the  invading  army,  suffering  inwardly  all  the 
more  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  his  unwilling- 
ness, and  to  affect  a  zeal  against  Israel  which  his 
heart  disowned. 

3-8.  How  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  was  caught  baflled  even  David's  ready 
mind  ;  but  tho  Lord  always  knows  how  to  de- 
liver. He  dees  so  through  means  and  agencies 
that  are  natural  ;  in  this  case  through  the  very 
natural  jealousy  of  the  Philistine  lords,  and  their 
proper  military  prudence,  objecting  to  have  the 
person  of  the  king  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a 
band  of  Israelites,  and  that  band  commanded  by 
a  skilfuf  and  daring  captain  in  the  rear  of  their 
army,  where  their  defection  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous.    D.  F. Whatpeculiarprovidence  was 

here,  that  David  should  be  delivered  out  of  his 
great  strait,  of  either  being  false  to  his  patron, 
or  fighting  against  Sunl  and  his  own  nation  ! 
Bp.   Wiison. 


9,  lO.  The  only  bright  spot  in  this  transac- 
tion was  the  very  cordial  testimony  boiue  by 
Achish  to  the  faultless  way  in  which  David  had 
uniformly  served  him.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
such  language  as  Achish  employed  can  be  used 
of  any  servant—"  I  know  that  thou  art  good  in 
my  sight,  as  an  angel  of  God."  Achish  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  utter  absence  of 
treachery  and  of  all  self  seeking  in  David. 
David  had  shown  a  singular,  unblemished  trust- 
worthiness, and  in  this  respect  he  had  kept  his 
light  shining  before  men  with  a  clear,  unclouded 
lustre.  Even  amid  his  spiritual  backsliding  and 
sad  distrust  of  God,  he  had  never  stained  his 
hands  with  greed  or  theft,  he  had  in  all  these 
respects  kept  himself  unspotted  of  the  world. 

W.  G.  B. The  relations  of  Achish  and  David 

appear  to  have  been  most  honorable  to  both, 
and  there  is  something  beautiful  in  the  respect 
and  consideration  with  which  this  heathen  ruler 
treats  the  refugee.  He  does  his  best  to  lessen 
the  pain  which  the  communication  of  the  resolve 
of  the  princes  will  cause  him,  and  sends  him 
away  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  interest 
and  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
keenly  feeling  the  implication  of  the  priucea, 
David  displays  in  his  self  vindication  the  art  of 
a  skilled  diplomatist.  He  does  not  say  that  he 
wishes  to  go  against  Israel,  or  that  he  regrets 
not  being  permitted  to  go,  but  shrewdly  asks 
whether,  so  far  as  concerns  his  past  conduct 
while  with  Achish,  he  might  not  be  trusted  in 
conflict  with  a  foe.      Chapman. 

II.  Thus  happily  relieved  from  a  most  diffi- 
cult position,  the  son  of  Jesse  marched  his  men 

slowly  back  to  Ziklag.     KU. If  it  was  on  the 

second  day's  march  that  the  Philistine  lords  ob- 
jected to  David's  continuance  with  them,  he 
would  be  back  at  Gath  in  two  days,  and  on  the 
third  day  reach  Ziklag,  as  is  said  in  ch.  30  :  1. 
However  difficult  David's  po.sition  may  have 
been,  still  every  one  must  condemn  his  conduct 
toward  Achish  as  dishonorable  ;  but  God,  who 
often  deals  with  men  more  mercifully  than  they 
deserve,  nevertheless  rescued  him  from  his  state 
of  perplexity,  and  saved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  either  fighting  against  his  own  countrymen 
or  of  still  more  dishonorably  breaking  his  word 
to  Achish  by  deserting  in  the  battle.  He  also 
sent  hini  home  just  in  time  to  rescue  from  a 
miserable  fate  those  whom  he  loved.     B.  P.  S. 
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Section  252. 

ZIKLAG     RAIDED     BY    AMALEKITES.       BY     SOUGHT     DIVINE     DIRECTION,    DAVID 
PURSUES   AND   DESTROYS   INVADERS,  AND   RECOVERS   WIVES   AND   SPOIL. 

1  Samuel  30  : 1-31. 

30  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  and  his  men  were  come  to  Ziklag  on  the  third  day, 
that  the  Amalekites  had  made  a  raid  upon  the  South,  and  upon  Ziklag,  and  had  smitten  Zik- 

2  lac;,  and  burued  it  with  fire  ;  and  had  taken  captive  the  women  wid  all  that  were  therein,  both 

3  small  and  great  :  they  slew  not  any,  but  carried  them  off,  and  went  their  way.  And  when 
David  and  his   men  came  to  the  city,  behold,  it  was  burned  with   fire  ;  and  their  wives,  and 

4  their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  were  taken  captives.      Then  David  and  the  people  that  were 

5  with  him  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they  had  no  more  power  to  weep.  And  David's 
two  wives  were   taken  captives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the 

6  Carmelite.  And  David  was  greatly  di.stressed  ;  for  the  people  spake  of  stoning  him,  because 
the  soul  of  all  the  people  was  grieved,  every  man  for  his  sons  and  for  his  daughters  :  but  David 
strengthened  himself  in  the  Lobd  his  God. 

7  And  David  said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  I  pray  thee,  bring  me  hither 

8  the  ephod.  And  Abiathar  brought  thither  the  e])hod  to  David.  And  David  inquired  of  the 
LoKD,  saying.  If  I  pursue  after  this   troop,  shall   I  overtake   them  ?     And  he  answered   him, 

9  Pursue  :  for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them,  and  shalt  without  fail  recover  all.  So  David 
went,  he  and  the  six  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  and  came  to  the  brook   Besor,  where 

10  those  that  were  left  behind  stayed.  But  David  pursued,  he  and  four  hundred  men  ;  for  two 
hundred  stayed  behind,  which  were  so  faint  that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor. 

Verses  11-15.   An  Ejyptian  slave,  abandoned  to  starve  by  an  AmalekUe  master,  guides  David  to 
the  invaders. 

16  And  when  he  had  brought  him  down,  behold,  they  were  spread  abroad  over  all  the  ground, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  fea.sting,  because  of  all  the  great  spoil  that  they  had  taken  out  of  the 

17  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  land  of  Judah.  And  David  smote  'hem  from  the  twi- 
light even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  daj'  :  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  four 

IK  hundred  young  men,  which   rode  upon   camels  and  tied.     And  David  recovered  all  that  the 

l'.»  .\malekites  had  taken  :  and  David  rescued  his  two  wives.     And  there  was  nothing  lacking  to 

them,  neither  small  nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  neither  spoil,  nor  anything  that  they 

20  had  taken  to   them  :  David   brought  back   all.     And  David   took  all  the   flocks  and  the  herds, 

21  which  they  drave  before  those  oilier  cattle,  and  said.  This  is  David's  spoil.  And  David  came 
to  the  two  hundred  men,  which  were  so  faint  that  they  could  not  follow  David,  whom  also  they 
had  made  to  abide  at  the  brook   Besor  :  and  they  went  forth  to  meet  David,  and  to  meet  thti 

22  people  that  were  with  him  :  and  when  David  came  near  to  the  people,  he  saluted  them.  Then 
answei'ed  all  the  wicked  men  and  men  of  Belial,  of  those  that  went  with  David,  and  said,  Be- 
cause they  went  not  with  us,  we  will  not  give  them  aught  of  the  .spoil  that  we  have  recovered, 

23  save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  his  children,  that  they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depart.  Then 
said  David,  Ye  shall  not  do  so,  my   brethren,  with  that  which   the  Lokd  hath   given  unto  us, 

24  who  hath  preserved  us.  and  delivered  the  troop  that  came  against  us  into  our  hand.  And 
who  will   hearken  unto  you  in  this  matter?  for  as  his  share  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle, 

25  so  shall  his  share  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff  :  they  shall  share  alike.  And  it  was  so  from 
that  day  forward,  that  he  made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  for  Israel,  unto  this  day. 

Verses  26-31.  David  sends  of  the  spoil  to  all  places  that  had  befriended  him. 


1,2.  David's  return  to  Ziklag,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  recover  his  wives  and  his  property, 
took  place  at  or  about  the  very  time  when  Saul 
made  his  journey  to  Endor,  and  when  the  fatal 
battle  of  Gilhoawas  raging.  AVe  have  seen  that 
though  David   never,  like  Saul,   threw  off  the 


authority  of  God,  he  had  been  following  ways 
of  his  own,  ways  of  deceit  and  unfaithfulness. 
He  too  had  been  exposing  himself  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  and  on  him,  as  on  Saul,  some 
retribution  behooved  to  fall.  But  in  the  tw» 
cases  we  see  the  difference  between  judgment 
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nnil  chastisement.  In  Uio  case  of  Siiiil  it  \vas 
judguieut  tbiit  cnme  down  ;  his  life  and  his  cu- 
reer  were  terminated  avowedly  lis  the  puuibh- 
luent  of  his  oSeuuu.  lu  the  vase  of  David  the 
rod  was  lifted  to  correct,  not  to  destroy  ;  to  bring 
him  back,  not  to  drive  him  forever  away.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  disaster  that 
befell  David  on  his  return  to  Ziklag  was  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  a  trustful  and  truth 
fnl  ftnme.  It  appears  that,  in  the  aliseuee  of 
David  and  his  troop,  severe  reprisals  had  been 
taken  by  the  Amalekites  for  the  defeat  and  ut- 
ter destruction  which  they  had  lately  inflicted 
on  a  portion  of  their  tribe.  The  opportunity  of 
David's  absence  was  taken  for  invading  Ziklag, 
for  which  purpose  a  large  and  wellecinipped 
expedition  had  been  got  together  ;  and  as  they 
met  with  no  ojiposition,  they  carried  everj-thing 
before  them.  Happily,  however,  as  they  found 
no  enemies  they  did  not  draw  the  sword  ;  they 
counted  it  better  policy  to  carry  oS  all  that  could 
be  transported,  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  goods, 
and  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery, 
and  as  they  had  a  great  multitude  of  beasts  of 
harden  with  them  (verse  17),  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan.     W.  G.  B. 

It  was  still  the  lot  of  Amalek  to  take  Israel  at 
all  advantages.  Upon  their  first  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  when  they  were  weary,  weak,  and  un- 
armed, then  did  .\malek  assault  them  ;  and  now, 
when  one  part  of  Israel  was  in  the  field  against 
the  rbilistines,  another  was  gone  with  the  Phil- 
istines against  Israel,  the  Amalekites  set  upon 
the  coasts  of  both,  and  go  away  laden  with  the 
spoil :  no  other  is  to  be  expected  of  our  spirit- 
ual adversaries,  who  are  ever  readiest  to  assail, 
when  we  are  the  unreadiest  to  defend. 

3,  'I.  It  was  a  woful  spectacle  for  David  and 
his  soldiers,  upon  their  return,  to  find  ruins  and 
ashes  instead  of  houses  ;  and  instead  of  their 
families,  solitude.  Their  city  was  vanished  into' 
Rmoko,  their  households  into  captivity.  They 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,  till  they  could 
weep  no  mor^  Here  was  plenty  of  nothing  but 
misery  and  sorrow.     Bp.  II. 

5,  ii.  The  return  of  David  and  his  party  to 
this  scene  of  smoking  ruins  and  utter  desolation 
— wives,  children,  cattle,  no  longer  there  -was  a 
moment  of  overwheliniug  trial.  David's  men 
seemed  half  maddened  with  grief.  Surely, 
thought  they,  somebody  must  be  to  blame  for 
this  :  it  must  be  David.  So  "  the  people  spake 
of  stoning  him,  because  the  soul  of  all  the  peo- 
j)le  was  grieved,  every  man  for  his  sons  and  for 
his  daughters."  How  sublimely  David  rose 
above  the  depression,  the  distractions,  the  sad- 
ness of  these  surroundings  is  finely  put  in  these 


words  :  "  Bui  Daridencuuritijul  liimx'f  in  the  Lord 
liin  Uud."  Ah,  he  had  uoolherfrieud  who  stood 
by  him  in  this  emuigency  ;  and  fortunately  he 
could  endure  without  any  other.  It  sufficed 
him  that  the  infinite  God  stood  by  him,  never 
more  near  and  true  ;  his  manifested  love  never 
more  consoling  ;  his  strong  arm  never  more 
sustaining  !  Very  rarely  does  Davids  historian 
turn  from  his  narration  of  David's  outer  life  to 
speak  of  his  inner  life  —the  sources  of  his  hope, 
and  courage,  and  strength  ;  but  this  case  is  an 
exception.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  iu 
this  hour  of  sorest  earthly  trial  David  looked 
upward  ;  and  la,  God  was  near.     II.  C. 

7,  S.  The  first  result  of  the  restored  feeling 
of  trust  in  David  was  his  giving  honor  to  God's 
appointed  ordinance  by  asking  counsel  of  Him, 
through  Abiathar  the  priest,  as  to  the  course  he 
should  follow.  It  is  the  first  time  we  read  of 
his  doing  so  since  he  left  his  own  country.  At 
first  one  wonders  how  he  could  have  discontin 
ued  so  precious  a  means  of  atcertainingthe  will 
of  God  and  the  path  of  duty.  But  the  truth  is, 
when  ft  man  is  left  to  himself  he  cares  for  no 
advice  or  direction  but  his  own  inclination. 
W.  G.  B. If  we  thus,  in  all  our  ways,  ac- 
knowledge God,  we  may  expect  that  ho  will  di- 
rect our  steps,  as  he  did  David's  here,  answer- 
ing him  above  what  he  asked,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  he  should  recover  all.     II. 

Pursue:  lorihou  shall  Kuroly  over- 
take At  the  time  when  this  answer  was  given, 
the  accomplishment  of  it  was  highly  improb- 
able ;  for  the  Amalekites  were  greatly  superior 
in  number  to  David's  forces  :  the  route  which 
they  had  taken  was  uncertain,  and  the  chance 
of  recovering  the  booty  they  had  taken  very 
small  ;  still  the  oracle  was  positive,  full,  and 
express,     and    the     success     was     answerable. 

C'liandkr. 9,   10.    David    asked     the    Lord 

whether  he  should  pursue  ;  and  receiving  the 
Divine  command  to  do  so,  he  addressed  himself 
at  once  to  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  a  splendid 
success.  Such  is  the  energetic  action  of  revived 
faith  Difficulties  go  down  before  its  resolu- 
tions, and  lost  things  come  back  to  him  who 
boldly  pursues.  Tears  of  defeat  are  turned  into 
songs  of  victory.  The  troubles  that  afflict  the 
people  of  God  are  to  a  large  extent  chostise- 
ments  for  unbelief  or  unfaithfulness.     D.  F. 

I  1-20.  They  soon  came  on  the  track  of  the 
Amalekites.  They  had  found  an  Egyptian  slave, 
whom  his  inhuman  master  had,  on  the  hasty 
retreat  from  Ziklag,  left  by  the  wayside  to  starve 
rather  than  hamper  himself  with  the  care  of  a 
sick  man.  Food  soon  revived  him  ;  and,  on 
promise  of  safety  and  freedom,  he  offered  to  be 
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the  guide  of  the  party  to  the  place  which,  as  he 
knew,  the  Amiilelcites  hud  fixed  apon  as  suffi- 
ciently far  from  Zikliig  to  permit  them  to  feast 
in  safety  on  their  booty,  A  shortlived  security 
theirs.  It  was  the  twilight— the  beginuiug,  no 
doubt,  of  a  night  of  orgies— when  David  sur- 
prised them,  "  lying  about  on  the  ground," 
"  eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing. "  No  watch 
had  been  set  ;  no  weapon  was  in  any  man's 
hands  ;  no  danger  was  apprehended.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  scene  :  how  David  prob- 
ably surrounded  the  camping-place  ;  and  with 
what  shouts  of  vengeance  the  infuriated  He- 
brews fell  on  those  who  could  neither  resist,  nor 
flee.  All  night  long,  all  the  next  day  the  car- 
nage lasted.  Only  four  hundred  servant-lads, 
who  had  charge  of  the  camels,  escaped.  Every- 
thing that  had  been  taken  by  the  Amalekites 
was  recovered,  besides  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  given  to  David  as  his 
share  of  the  spoil.     Best  of  all,  the  women  and 

children  were  safe  and  unhurt.     A.  E. In  all 

likelihood,  one  selfsame  day  saw  David  a  vic- 
tor over  the  Amalekites,  and  Saul  discomfited 
by  the  Philistines.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
David  consulted  with  God,  and  prevailed  ;  Saul 
with  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  perisheth.  The 
end  is  commonly  answerable  to  the  way.  Bp.  R. 
21  25.  Many  of  the  men  having  been  from 
weariness  unable  to  pursue  the  march,  had  been 
left  on  the  way  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  these  had  no  right  to  any  of  this 
spoil,  but  only  to  have  their  own  property  and 
families  restored  to  them.  But  David  decided 
that  they  should  all  share  alike  ;  and  this  thence- 
forth became  established  as  a  law  in  the  Hebrew 
army,  and  has  been  adopted  into  the   practice 

of  modern  warfare.     Kit.- The  equity  of  this 

law  appears  from  hence  —that  by  common  con- 
sent these  two  hundred  men  were  left  behind  to 
look  after  the  baggage  ;  were  part  of  the  same 
body  of  men,  linked  together  in  the  same  com- 
mon society  ;  hindered  by  mere  weariness  from 
going  to  fight,  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
done  ;  their  will  was  accepted  for  the  deed  ; 
and  they  were  in  the  same  common  danger,  for 
if  the  four  hundred  had  been  routed  their  ene- 
mies would  have  soon  cut  them  off.     Patrick. 

Every  post  of  service  is  not  alike  a  post  of 

honor  ;  yet  those  that  are  any  way  serviceable 
to  the  common  interest,  though  in  a  meaner 
station,  ought  to  share  in  the  common  advan- 
tages ;  as,  in  the  natural  body,  every  member 
has  its  use,  and  therefore  has  its  share  of  the 
nourishment.  Thus  he  settled  the  matter  for 
time  to  come,  made  it  a  statute  of  his  kingdom 
(a  statute  of  distributions),  an  ordinance  of  war, 


that  as  his  pari  is  that  goes  down  to  the  bailie,  and 
jeopards  his  life  in  the  high  places  of  the  field, 
so  shall  his  be  that  guards  the  carriages.     H. 

htcapdciiy  for  I'enderiuij  conspicuous  strvici'-  is 
compiilible  wilh  quiet  yet  important  service.  Those 
who  by  Providence  are  hindered  from  fighting 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field  have  good  work 
to  do  in  a  quieter  form.  Missionaries,  popular 
preachers,  diligent  pastors,  and  men  of  high 
literary  culture  may  be  in  the  forefront  ;  but 
the  mothers  who  train  children  in  the  fear  of 
God,  fathers  who  live  godly  lives  in  the  world, 
quiet,  wise  men  who  conduct  religious  move- 
ments, widows  who  cast  in  their  mile,  and  even 
sick  and  weary  ones  who  in  the  solitude  of  their 
chamber  offer  daily  prayers  for  the  hosts  of  God 
— render  most  valuable  service  in  the  common 
enterprise.  Where  there  is  loyally  in  service,  ichut- 
eoer  its  lowly  form,  there  is  to  be  honorable  recogni- 
tion. In  Christ's  kingdom  there  is  to  be,  after 
his  great  example  in  the  case  of  the  widow's 
mite  and  the  hosannas  of  children,  a  recogni- 
tion by  all  of  the  need  and  value  of  services  ap- 
parently insignificant.      Chapman. 

20-31.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  spoil 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  commander  ;  and  this 
he,  with  his  usual  open-handed  liberality,  em- 
ployed in  sending  presents  to  the  elders  of  va- 
rious towns  and  villages  in  Judah,  and  to  all  the 
places  where  he  had  received  encouragement 
and  support  during  his  wanderings.  This  came 
to  them  with  the  message—"  Behold  a  present 
for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord." 
The  natural  effect  of  his  success,  of  his  discreet 
liberalit}',  and  of  the  admiration  in  which  he 
was  held,  was,  that  men  came  over  to  him  in 
great  numbers.  "From  that  time,"  says  the 
writer  of  Chronicles  (12  :  22),  "  day  by  day  there 
came  to  David  to  help  him,  until  it  was  a  great 

host,  like  the  host  of   God."     Kit. It   was 

David's  desire  to  recognize  God  in  connection 
with  this  spoil,  both  to  show  that  he  had  not 
made  his  onslaught  on  the  Amalekites  for  per- 
sonal ends,  and  to  acknowledge,  in» royal  style, 
the    goodness    which    God    had    shown    him. 

VV.  G.  B. He  was   fit  to  be  a  king,  who  thus 

showed  the  bounty  and  liberality  of  a  king. 
Munificence  recommends  a  man  more  than  mag- 
nificence. The  Ziphites  had  none  of  his  pres- 
ents, nor  the  men  of  Keilah  ;  and  thus  he 
showed  that,  though  he  was  such  a  saint  as  not 
to  revenge  affronts,  yet  he  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  take  notice  of  them.     H. 


When  things  are  at  the  worst,  as  the  common 
proverb  says,  they  must  mend.  And  they  mend- 
ed with  David  from  that  hour.     And  this  was 
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not  because  things  were  tben  at  the  worst  with 
him,  hut  becimse  heing  iit  the  worst,  he  fought 
that  great  tight  of  alSictiou  well.  "  Hb  encoub- 
AOEU  HiMSKU-  IN  THE  Louu  HIS  GoD  ;"  and  ho 
found  that  his  enuouragemenls  in  God  exceed- 
ed beyond  all  measure  his  discourugemeuts  in 
man,  although  friiuds  comluued  wiih  enemies 
to  discourage  him  then.  From  that  moment, 
when  ho  believingly  cast  all  his  dependence 
upon  the  Lord  his  God  only,  whom  he  had 
found  faithful  in  all  his  promises,  and  whose 
providence  had  never  failed  him  in  his  deepest 
dangers — from  that  moment  he  was  safe— from 
that  moment  he  was  prosperous.  "  God  loves 
(as  David  knew),"  says  un  old  writer,  "  to  re- 
serve his  holy  hand  for  a  dead  lift  in  behalf  of 
his  servants  in  covenant  with  him,  when  there 
is  a  damp  upon  their  hopes,  and  a  death  upon 
their  helps."     (Xess.) 

Now  that  the  time  of  change  was  come,  all 
things  went  well  with  him,  ana  his  prosperity 
increased  like  a  river,  gathering  strength  and 
fulness  iu  its  course,  until,  long  after,  a  great 
crime  stayed  its  course,  and  overwhelmed  him 
with  tides  of  trouble  and  grief,  compared  with 
which  the  trials  of  his  early  days  were  light. 
This  Ziklag  is  laid  in  ashes— but  no  sooner  is  he 
left  shelterless  than  God  provides  him  a  better 
city,  even  Hebron,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  most 
truly  a  refuge  to  him.  Saul  even  dies  at  this 
time  to  give  him  room.  "  Now  duth  David  find 
the  comfort, "  says  Bishop  Hall,  "'that  his  ex- 
tremity sought  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Now  are 
his  clouds  for  a  time  passed  over,  and  the  sun 
breaks  gloriously  forth.  Davidshallreignafterhis 
sufferings.  So  shall  we,  if  we  endure  to  the  end, 
tiud  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  us  at  that  day." 
Kit. 

Revieio  of  DavkVs  Life  as  ati  Outlaw. 

At  first  he  took  refuge  with  Samuel  in  the 


prophetic  school  at  Ramah.  Tint  a  final  test 
proved  that  reconciliation  with  Saul  was  impos- 
silile,  am.'  he  tied  by  way  of  Nob  to  the  court  of 
Achish.  Hero  his  stay  was  brief  and  perilous  : 
he  soon  escaped,  and  gathered  a  band  of  mca 
about  him  in  the  cave  of  Adullani.  Fur  u  time 
he  seems  to  have  crossed  over  into  Moab,  but 
returning  to  the  laud  of  Juduh  by  Gad's  direc- 
tion, lie  wandered  up  and  down,  hunted  from 
time  to  time  by  Saul.  There  is  no  continuous 
history  of  his  lite  at  this  period  ;  only  a  series 
of  scenes  which  illustrate  his  providential  es- 
capes from  the  hand  of  his  pursuer,  his  pious 
regard  for  the  anointed  king,  the  Divine  control 
which  restrained  him  from  hasty  revenge. 
Driven  at  length  to  flee  the  country,  he  estab- 
lished a  miniature  kingdom  at  Ziklag,  where  he 
practised  himself  and  his  men  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  jieace.  Once  more  God  s  care  was  mani- 
fested in  extricating  hiui  from  the  perplexing 
dilemma  into  which  his  own  conduct  had 
brought  him.  This  period  of  his  life  and  the 
First  Book  o£  Samuel  close  simultaneously  with 
the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa.  All  that  concerns  his  reign  belongs  to  ihe 
Second  Book.  This  long  and  varied  discipline 
was  designed  to  fit  David  for  the  duties  of  the 
throne.  His  residence  at  Gibeah,  surrounded 
by  envious  courtiers,  developed  his  prudence  : 
Saul's  persecution  tested  his  generosity  and 
self-control  :  the  perils  of  his  wanderings 
strengthened  his  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God.  His  position  as  an  outlaw  chief  trained 
him  in  knowledge  and  government  of  men  : 
familiarity  with  the  victims  of  Saul's  misgov. 
ernment  taught  the  future  ruler  to  know  the 
heart  of  his  subjects,  their  sorrows,  their  wrongs, 
their  crimes  :  even  the  residence  in  Moab  and 
Philistia  contributed  to  nurture  larger  sympa- 
thies which  might  fit  him  for  his  wider  luission 
as  king  of  Israel.     A.  F.  K. 


Section  253. 

SAUL   AND   THE   WITCH   OF   ENDOR. 
1  Samuel  28  :  3,  5-25. 


3      Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in 

his  own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of 
5  the  land.  And  when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trcm- 
G  bled  greatly.  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  Ihe  Loan,  the  Lokd  answered  him  not,  neither  by 
7  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.     Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants,  Seek  me  a  woman 
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that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.     And  his  serrants  said  to 

8  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor.  And  Saul  disguised 
himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  went,  he  and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to  the 
woman  by  night  :  and  he  said,  Divine  unto  me,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring 

9  me  up  whomsoever  I  shall  name  unto  thee.  And  the  woman  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou 
knowest  what  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land  :  wherefore  then  layest  thou  a  snare   for  idy  life,  to  cause  me  to  die? 

10  And  Saul   sware  to  her  by  the  Lokd,  saying.    As  the  Lord   liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment 

11  happen   to  thee   for  this   thing.     Then   said  the  woman,    Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee? 

12  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel.  And  when  the  woman  saw  .Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  :  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  for  thou  art  Saul. 

13  And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not  afraid  :  for  what  seest  thou?     And  the  woman  said  unto 

14  Saul,  I  see  a  god  coming  up  out  of  the  earth.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he  of? 
And  she  said.  An  old   man  cometh  up  ;  and  he  is  covered  with  a  robe.     And  Saul  perceived 

15  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  bowed  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  did  obeisance.  And 
Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?  And  Saul  answered,  I 
am  sore  distressed  ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me, 
and  answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams  :  therefore  I  have  called  thee, 

16  that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  And  Samuel  said,  Wherefore  then 
dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lokd  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become  thine  adversary? 

17  And  the  Lokd  hath  wrought  for  himself,  as  he  spake  by  me  :  and  the  Lord  hath  rent  the 

18  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy  neighbor,  even  to  David.  Because  thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Loed,  and  didst  not  execute  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek,  there- 

19  fore  hath  the  Lokd  done  this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moreover  the  Loed  will  deliver  Israel 
also  with   thee   into   the  hand   of  the  Philistines  :  aud  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be 

20  with  me  :  the  Loed  shall  deliver  the  hostof  Israel  also  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then 
Saul  fell  straightway  his  full  length  upon  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words 
of  Samuel  :  aud  there  was  no  strength  in  him  ;  for  he  had   eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all 

21  the  night.  And  the  woman  came  unto  Saul,  aud  saw  that  he  was  sore  troubled,  and  said  unto 
him,  Bthold,  thine  handmaid  hath  hearkened  unto  thy  voice,  and  I  have  put  my  life  in  my 

22  hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto  thy  words  which  thou  spakest  unto  me.  Now  therefore,  I 
pray  thee,  hearken  thou  also  unto  the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  morsel  of 

23  bread  before  thee  ;  and  eat,  that  thou  mayest  have  strength,  when  thougoest  on  thy  way.  But 
he  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat.  But  his  servants,  together  with  the  woman,  constrained 
him  ;  and  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice.     So  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat  upon  the  bed. 

24  And  the  woman  had  a  fatted  calf  in  the  house  ;  and  she  hasted,  and  killed  it  ;  and  she  took 

25  flour,  and  kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread  thereof  :  and  she  brought  it  before  Saul, 
and  before  his  servants  ;  and  they  did  eat.     Then  they  rose  up,  and  went  away  that  night. 


At  this  point  the  history  is  suspended  for  the 
purpose  of  narrating  the  experiences  of  King 
Saul.  Saul  had  mustered  his  army  on  the 
mountains  of  Gil  boa  which  skirt  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.     H,  C. 

Three  miles  north  of  them  is  the  parallel  chain 
of  Little  Hermon.  These  two  heights  mark  the 
position  of  the  two  armies  ;  Saul  and  his  men 
on  the  western  heights  of  Gilboa  ;  the  Philis- 
tines on  those  of  Hermon.     Endor  is  beyond 

Hermon  on  the  northern  slope.    Coleman. The 

Philistine  army  was  encamped  at  Shunem,  now 
Solam,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  while 
the  Israelites  "  pitched  by  a  fountain  which  is 
in  Jezieel."  the  spring  which  rises  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound  on  which  the  city  of  Jezreel 
was  built  ;  and  it  was  while  the  two  armies  were 
thus  mutually  facing  each  other  that  Saul  made 


his  adventurous  night  journey  to  visit  the  witch 
at  Endor,  which  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  Lit- 
tle Hermon  in  rear  of  the  Philistine  camp.  Wil- 
son. 

5.  About  forty  years  have  come  and  gone 
since,  as  their  first  elected  king,  he  had  led  out 
the  Israelites  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jabesh  Gilead. 
More  than  half  of  that  time  has  passed  with  the 
awful  doom — "  the  kingdom  has  been  rent  from 
thee  and  given  to  another"— hanging  over  his 
head,  drinking  up  his  spirit,  unsettling  reason 
on  her  throne.  Ten  of  these  years  have  been 
spent  in  the  unreasonable,  ungenerous  blood- 
thirsty persecution  of  David.  AH  the  time  he 
has  been  trying  to  reign  without  God  over  Israel 
—too  often  has  been  engaged  in  direct  attempts 
to  resist  God's  will.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
weary  conflict  ;  for  woe  ever  is  to  the  man  that 
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strivetk  with  his  Maker  ;  nnd,  strong  lunn  an  he 
was,  Saul  is  wcU-nigli  worn  out.  Jailed,  hope- 
less, heartless,  he  surveys  that  widespread  camp 
of  the  bold  enemies  of  Israel,  and  his  heart 
trembles.      Ihinna. 

There  were  three  conrses  open  to  him  :  he 
might  sit  down  in  quiet  hopelessness,  and  let 
the  evil  come  ;  or  he  might  in  faith  and  peni- 
tent submission  cummit  the  whole  matter  to 
God,  even  amid  the  awful  silence  ;  or  he  might 
betake  himself  to  hell  for  counsel,  since  heaven 
was  deaf.  lie  chooses  the  last !  "  God  has  cast 
meofif  ;  I  will  betake  myself  to  Satan.  Heaven's 
door  is  shut  ;  I  will  see  if  hell's  be  open." 
lionar. 

7.  Aimlur,  as  the  home  of  Saul's  far-famed 
■witch  is  now  called,  is  a  wretched  looking  place, 
and  yet  the  position,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Little  Hermon,  facing  Tabor,  and  overlooking 
the  valley  between  them,  is  really  beautiful. 
The  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  everywhere 
perforated  with  caves,  and  most  of  the  habita- 
tions are  merely  walls  built  around  the  entrance 
to  these  caverns.  The  "witch"  doubtless  oc- 
cupied one  of  these  caves.     Tliompson. 

g.  As  the  journey  was  very  dangerous,  Saul 
disguised  himself,  and  went  by  night,  accom- 
panied only  by  two  men  ;  and  nothing  could 
more  plainly  set  before  us  his  mental  anguish, 
and  alsi)  his  intense  desire  to  pry  into  the  se- 
crets of  futurity,  than  this  strange  journey.  All 
faith  and  hope  are  gone,  and  a  feverish  excite- 
ment, ready  to  catch  at  any  aid,  however  law- 
less and  untrustworthy,  had  taken  their  place. 

R,  P,  K, It  was  eight  miles  round  the  eastern 

shoulder  of  Hermon  to  Endor  :  and  he  has  to 
steal  round  the  back  of  the  position  of  the  Phi- 
listines, who  he  on  the  front  slope  of  Hermon, 
A.  E, 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  battle  in  which 
Saul  was  slain,  another  leader  of  Israel  had 
stood  iipon  that  same  battle-range  of  Gilboa. 
A  like  innumerable  hostile  array  was  encamped 
below,  or  upon  the  opposite  slope  of  Little  Her- 
mon. But  Gideon,  to  meet  the  enemy,  had 
only  three  hundred  men  ;  Saul  had  "  all  Is- 
rael." Yet  Gideon  made  ready  for  the  onset, 
hopeful  and  stout-hearted,  while  Saul  "  greatly 
trembled,"  because  Gideon's  sword  was  also 
"  the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  while  from  Saul  the 
Spirit  of  Gnd  had  long  since  departed.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  either  battle,  both 
these  chieftains  had  taken  brief  excursions  from 
their  camps.  Both  were  attended  by  only  one 
or  two  retainers.  Both  stole  away  by  night 
clandestinely.  Both  went  where  it  was  peril  to 
go  :  Gideon  within  the  enemy's  lines,  Saul  into 


a  witch's  den.  Yet  Gideon  returned  exultant, 
while  Saul  "  fell  all  along  on  the  earth,  sore 
afraid,"  because  Gideon  went  where  God  had 
sent  him  ;  Saul  against  God's  express  statute. 
Jfrome. 

9  11.  With  unendurable  remorse  within, 
and  a  vague  premonition  of  doom  blackening 
the  very  night  which  overhung  his  secret,  silent 
steps,  Saul  sought  from  the  woman  at  Endor 
that  knowledge  of  the  future  which  he  could  no 
longer  receive  from  a  rejected  God.  And, 
strangely  enough,  too,  it  is  Samutl,  God's  proph- 
et, that  he  would  see  and  hear- a  fact  which 
shows  where  his  inmost  belief  has  rested  all 
through  his  evil  career— a  fact  which  includes 
confession  with  conviction  of  guilt,  but  the  con- 
fession of  remorse,  like   that  of  Judas,   leading 

only  to  self  murder.     B. All  human  history 

has  failed  to  record  a  despair  deeper  or  more 
tragic  than  his,  who  having  forsaken  God  and 
being  of  God  forsaken,  is  now  seeking  to  move 
hell,  since  Heaven  is  inexorable  to  him  ;  and. 
infinitely  guilty  as  he  is,  a.ssuredly  there  is 
something  unutterably  pathetic  in  that  yearning 
of  the  disanointed  king,  now  in  his  utter  deso- 
lation to  change  words  once  more  with  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  his  youth,  and  if  he 
must  hear  his  doom,  to  hear  it  from  no  other 
lips  but  his,      Trencli. 

15.  We  hear  the  wail  of  a  perturbed  spirit — 
"  lam  sore  distressed  ;"  but  no  confession  of 
sin,  no  accent  of  repentance.  Saul  never  fairly 
faces  the  question  of  his  own  misconduct,  al- 
ways palliates  his  sin,  always  evades  self-judg- 
ment and  self-reproach,     D,  F. "  What  shall 

I  do  ?"  The  silence  of  God  and  the  words  of 
Samuel  show  that  practically  this  was  a  ques- 
tion for  which  no  answer  was  possible.  The 
day  for  doing  was  in  the  past,  when  Samuel  de- 
livered instructions  in  the  name  of  God.  Years 
of  persistent  impenitence  for  disobedience  and 
of  self-willed  warring  against  the  purposes  of 
God  had  brought  the  unhappy  man  to  a  time 
and  position  in  which  no  action  on  bis  part 
could  reverse  the  judgment  impending.  Too 
late  I  So  is  it  in  human  life  still.  Men  may 
persist  in  evil  ways  till  ruin  is  inevitable,  and 
no  course  is  open  for  retrieval.      Chapman. 

lft-25.  The  time  for  doing  was  now  past. 
In  quick  succession  it  comes,  like  thunderbolt 
on  thunderbolt  :  "  Jehovah  thine  enemy  ;" 
"Jehovah  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine 
hand,  and  given  it  to  David  ;"  "  thy  sins  have 
overtaken  thee  !"  All  this  Sanl  knew  long  ago, 
although  he  had  never  realized  it  as  now.  And 
then  as  to  his  fate  :  <o-;norroic- -defeat,  death, 
slaughter,  to  Saul,  to  his  sons,  to  Israel !    One 
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by  one,  each  stroke  heavier  than  the  other,  they 
had  pitilessly  fallen  on  the  kneeling  king,  weary, 
faint  from  want  of  food  and  saiitten  to  the  heart 
■with  awe  and  terror  ;  and  now  lie  falls  heavily, 
liis  gigantic  length,  to  the  ground.  The  woman 
and  Saiil's  companions  hud  sloud  aside,  nor  had 
any  heard  what  had  passed  between  the  two. 
Eut  the  noise  of  bis  fall  brought  tbem  to  his 
side.  With  difficulty  they  per.suiide  him  to  eat 
ere  he  starts  oa  his  weary  return  to  Jezreel.  At 
last  he  yields  ;  and,  rising  from  his  prostrate 
position,  sits  down  on  the  divan,  while  they 
wait  on  him.  But  he  has  no  longer  speech,  or 
purpose,  or  thought.  As  one  driven  to  the 
slaughter,  he  goes  back  to  meet  his  doom.  It 
must  have  been  early  morning  when  once  more 
he  reached  Gilhoa  — the  morning  of  the  dread 
and  decisive  battle.     A.  E. 

19.  To-morrow  shall  tliou  and  thy 
sons  be  with  me.  The  case  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  press  the  words  beyond  the  sense  of 
beinr)  in  the  shite  of  the  dead.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion then  and  there  to  indicate  whether  his  con- 
dition in  that  state  would  be  happy  or  miser- 
able. It  was  enough  for  his  purpose  then  to 
apprise  Saxil  that  he  and  his  sons  must  die  on 
the  morrow  and  pass  into  the  state  of  the  dead. 
Samuel,  however,  did  say  enough  to  show  that 
in  his  belief  and  certain  knowledge,  there  could 
be  neither  fellowship  nor  sympathy  in  either 
this  or  any  other  world  between  such  a  spirit 
as  that  of  Saul  and  his  own. 

The  leading  facts  of  this  narrative  are  clearly 
stated  and  easil.y  understood.  I  take  the  most 
obvious  sense  to  be  the  true  one,  and  must  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  sorceress  called  for  Sam- 
uel, and  thai  Samuel  infant  came  and  talked  with 
Saiil,  uttering  words  most  true  and  terribly  ap- 
palling.    H,  C. The  gravity  and  suitableness 

of  the  answer  show  that  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  himself  ;   and  the  event  shows  that  it 

was  from  God.     Bp.    Wilson. The  narrator 

all  along  says  it  wn.<i  Samuel,  which  is  better 
authority  for  the  fact  than  the  assertion  of  the 
woman,  or  the  impression  of  Saul,  The  latter, 
indeed,  forthwith  bent  himself  low  in  humble 
obeisance,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  have  done 
unless  he  saw  the  figure  visibly  before  him,  and 
felt  assured  that  it  was  Samuel.  The  historian 
says  that  it  was  Samuel  whom  he  saw,  Sam- 
uel to  whom  he  spoke,  Samuel  who  spoke  to  him. 
All  the  circumstances  agree  with  this,  and  are 
unaccountable  under  any  other  hypothesis  ;  the 
woman  had  no  time  for  collusive  arrangements  ; 
the  answer  given  by  the  apparition  was  true, 

was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.     Kit. The  history 

appears  to  leave  ns  in  no  doubt,  namely,  that. 


though  not  through  the  incantations  of  the 
wretched  enchantress,  but  to  her  own  unaffected 
surprise  no  less  than  terror,  and  only  by  the 
will  of  God,  Samuel  himself,  under  whatever 
inexplicable  conditions,  delivered  the  dread 
mes.sage  which  is  put  into  his  lips.  The  im- 
portance of  that  message— its  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  history  of  Saul— justified 
any  means,  however  extraordinary,  which  might 
be  required  to  invest  it  with  due  authority  and 
impressiveness.      W.  Lee. 

That  the  spirit  of  Samuel  himself  appeared 
was  the  view  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church. 
This  is  attested  (a)  by  the  Sept.  addition  in  1 
Chron.  10  :  13  ;  "  Saulasked  counsel  of  herthat 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  her  ;  and 
Samtitl  made  answer  to  him :  (Ij)  by  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastieus  (10  :  20)  ;  "  After  his  deatii  [Sam- 
uel] jirophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his  end, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  from  the  earth  in  proph- 
ecy :"  (c)  by  Josephus  ;  and  the  generality  ot 
Jewish  commentators.  The  same  opinion  was 
maintained  by  early  Christian  writers  — e  3. ,  Jus. 
tin  Martyr,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  others.  Un- 
questionably it  is  the  plain  and  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative.  The  expressions  in  verse 
15,  "Samuel  said  to  Saul;"  verse  16,  "Then 
said  Samuel  ;"  verse  20,  "the  words  of  Sam- 
uel ;"  leave  no  doubt  of  this.     A.  F.  K. 


The  most  terrible  fact  of  all  is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  penitence  on  the  part  of  Saul.  He 
was  clear  of  offences  which  make  some  pages  in 
David's  history  nothing  better  than  one  huge 
blot.  But  oh  !  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  have  sinned  like  David,  if  only  he  had 
repented  like  David  ;  if  a  temper  resembling  at 
all  the  temper  which  dictated  the  fifty-first  Psalm 
had  found  place  in  him.  But  all  this  was  far 
from  him.  Darkness  is  closing  round  him  ; 
anguish  has  taken  hold  of  him  ;  but  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  heart,  there  is  no  remotest  sign 
or  token  of  this  ;  no  reaching  out  after  the  blood 
of  sprinkling.  We  listen,  but  no  voice  reaches 
us  like  his  who  exclaimed,  "  Purge  me  with  hys- 
sopj  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow  ;"  but  dark  and  defiant  and 
unbelieving,  he  who  had  inspired  such  high 
hopes,  he  who  for  awhile  seemed  about  to  jus- 
tify them  all,  goes  forward  to  meet  his  doom. 
Aljp.  Trench. 

Saul's  history  is  a  stern  warning  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  imcontrolled  self-will,  of  the 
inevitable  descent  of  an  unrepentant  heart  from 
bad  to  worse,  of  the  hopeless  hardening  which 
results  from  neglect  to  use  grace  given.  A.  F.  K. 
How  many  who  have  despised  the  advice 
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of  a  fntlier  or  n  mother,  and  grieved  them  by  op- 
position iind  disobedience,  long  bitterly  to  bring 
them  buck  when  they  have  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
counsel  which  they  once  slighted  and  scorned  ! 
If  tliey  cuuld  go  to  the  necromancer  in  the  hour 
of  their  dislrtss.  it  would  not  be,  "  Bring  nie  up 
the  coniimnion  who  cheered  me  in  my  gayeties  ;' ' 
but,  "  Bring  me  up  the  father  or  the  mother 
who  with  weeping  eyes  and  broken  voice  ad- 
monished me  against  sinful  indulgences."  .  .  . 
And  yet,  if  you  neglect  the  L'ord  and  continue 
to  resist  the  strivings  of  his  Spirit,  so  that  at 
length  he  departs  from  yonaa  he  departed  from 
Baul,  what  would  it  avail  that  the  grave  could 
give  up  its  inhabitant— if  the  parent,  the  friend, 
or  the  minister  should  return  ul  your  bidding  ? 
MtlviU. 


The  spirits  of  the  departed  live  in  the  region 


tnat  God  hath  given  them  -out  of  the  body  we 
know  ;  but  whether  by  knowledge  and  sympathy 
in  any  close  connection  with  the  living,  we  can- 
not tell.  But  across  the  gulf  that  divides  us 
and  them,  one  utterance  of  theirs  falls  upon  our 
listening  ear—"  To-morrow," — thiy  say  to  us — 
a  few  more  days — a  few  more  years  it  may  be 
to  us  — to-morrow  to  them, — "  thou,  too,  shaltbe 
with  us."  Let  ns  drink  the  message  in  ;  and 
as  we  know  that  the  passage  into  the  world  of 
spirits  is  so  near,  and  shall  bring  with  it  such 
solemn  issues,  so  let  this  short  day  of  life  be 
spent  by  each  of  ns  humbly,  watchfully,  pray- 
erfully, dutifully,  that  wheii  that  morrow 
Cometh,  instead  of  lost  spirits  rising  to  mock 
our  advent  with  the  scornful  question,  "  Art 
thou  also  become  one  of  us  r"  happy  spirits 
with  outstretched  arms  may  welcome  us  to  the 
sunbiight  shores  of  au  unshadowed  eternity. 
Ilanna. 


Section  254. 


SAUL   AND   ms  SONS  SLAIN  ON   GILBOA  BY   THE  PHILISTINES. 
1  Samcel  28  :  4  ;  29  :  1  ;  31  :  1-13.     1  Chronicles  10  :  13,  14. 


28  4  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  and  pitched  in  Shnnem  : 
and  Saul  gathered  nil  Israel  together,  and  they  pitched  in  Gilboa. 

U9  1  Now  the  Philistines  gathered  together  all  their  hosts  to  Aphek  :  and  the  Israelites 
pitched  by  the  fountain  which  is  in  Jezreel. 

31   1  Now  the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel  :  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the 

2  Philistines,  and  fell  down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon 
Saul  and  upon  his  sons  ;  and  the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Mulchi  shua, 

3  the  sons  of  Saul.     And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  overtook  him  ;  and 

4  he  was  greatly  distressed  by  reason  of  the  archers.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  armor-bearer.  Draw 
thy  sword,  and  thrust  me  through  therewith  ;  lest  these  uncircumcised  come  and  thrust  me 
through,  and  abuse  me.     But  his  armor-bearer  would  not  ;  for  he  was  sore  afraid.     Therefore 

6  Saul  took  his  sword,  and  fell  upon  it.     And  when  his  armor-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead, 

6  he  likewise  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  died  with  him.     So  Saul  died,  and  his  three  sons  and 

7  his  armor  bearer,  all  his  house  and  all  his  men,  that  same  day  died  together.  And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  saw 
that  the  men  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and  his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities,  and 
fled  ;  and  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain,  that  they 

9  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  mount  Gilboa.  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped 
of!  his  armor,  and  sent  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  round  about,  to  carry  the  tidings  unto 

10  the  house  of  their  idols,  and  to  the  people.     And  they  put  his  armor  in  the  house  of  the 

11  Ashtarolh  :  and  they  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.     And  when  the  inhabitants 

12  of  Jabesh-gilead  heard  concerning  him  that  which  the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  all   the 
valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night,   and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons 

13  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan  ;  and  they  came  to  .Tabesh,  and  burnt  them  there.     And  they  took 
their  bones,  and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 
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1  Cbron.  10  13  So  Saul   died  for  his  trespaHS  which   he  committed  against  the  Lokd,  be- 
cause of  the  word  of  the  Loitii,  which  he  kept  not  ;  and  also  for  that  lie  asked  counsel  of  one 
H  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  thereliij,  and  inquired  not  of  the  Louu  :  therefore  he  Blew 
him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse. 


In  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  mofit  sig- 
nal battle-field  cf  the  world  from  the  days  of, 
.Toshua  to  those  of  Napoleon,  extending  almost 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Galilee,  in  a  locality  where 
places  are  found  still  bearing  the  names  of  Gil- 
boa  and  Endor,  this  greatest  and  most  decisive 
conflict   between   Saul  and  the  Philistines  was 

fought.     B. Jews,   Gentiles,  Saracens,  Crn- 

saders,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  French,  warriors  out  of  every  nation 
tinder  heaven,  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  their  ban- 
ners wet  with  the  dowa  of  Tabor  and  Hermon. 
Clark. 

28  :  4.  The  Philistines  broke  in  upon  Israel 
in  an  unexpected  tjnarter.  Instead  of  advanc- 
ing upcn  their  enemies'  territory  directly  from 
the  west,  and  up  through  the  mountains,  they 
made  a  long  di'taur  to  the  north,  advancing 
along  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  Mount  Carmel, 
thence  turning  eastward  and  passing  from  Car- 
mel into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  thence 
pursuing  their  march  through  that  plain  to  the 
edge  of  Little  Hermon— to  a  point  owtho  north 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  by  the  town  of 
Shunem.  Here  was  an  admirable  field  for  the 
employment  of  their  horses  and  chariots,  and 
douV)tless  they  fully  availed  themselves  of  it. 
Saul  and  his  forces,  marching,  in  nil  probability, 
directly  northward  from  about  Gibeah,  encamp- 
ed on  the  northern  edge  of  Gilboa,  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  The  two  armies  were  thus  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  the  PJii- 
listines  on  the  north,  the  Israelites  on  the  south, 
with  a  level  grassy  plain  between.     N.  C.  B. 

Gilboa  is  still  a  barren,  bleak,  and  desolate 
range.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  .100  or  GOO  feet  aViove  the  plain,  reaching 
from  near  Jezreel  in  the  west  to  Bethshnn  at 
the  eastern  extremity.  It  separates  the  south. 
em  plain  of  Jezreel  from  the  central  portion, 
which  slopes  between  Gilboa  and  Little  Her- 
mon to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  at  the  east  end,  a  village  called 
Jtlbon  preserves  the  old  name  of  Gilboa,  The 
battle  of  Gilboa  was  fought  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  Philistines  had 
collected  their  army  at  Shunem,  now  Salem, 
under  the  l^ill  Mnnh  (Little  Hermon),  on  the  op- 
])osite  Bide  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  eastern 
plain  ('28  :  4},  and  pitched  in  Aphek  (29  :  1 )   n 


place  we  cannot  now  identify  ;  while  Saul  gath- 
ered the  troops  of  Israel  opposite  to  them  at  the 
J'ountiiin  of  Jezree',  the  same  as  the  spring  llarod 
of  Gibcon.     H.  B.  T. 

{See  cut,  p.  355,  and  other  maps,  pp.  184,  213. 
B.) 

Though  wearied  w  ith  the  long  night  journey 
and  broken  in  spirit,  Saul  drew  uj)  his  troops 
in  the  morning  at  the  fountain  of  llarod.  The 
position  was  badly  chosen.  The  grounil  slopes 
down  from  Shunem,  and  the  Philistines  had 
thus  all  the  advantage  for  attack  ;  while  \)otb 
front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were  exjiosed. 
and  flight  all  but  impossible,  owing  to  the  steep 
ness  of  the  mountain  behind.  The  Israelites 
were  broken  by  the  first  impetuous  charge  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful  as  they 
attempted  to  flee  up  Gilboa.     Porter. 

A  person  w  ho  compares  the  Bible  accojint  of 
this  battle  with  the  region  around  Gilboa,  has 
the  same  sort  (it  not  degree)  of  evidence  that 
the  account  relates  what  is  true,  that  a  person 
would  have  that  such  battles  as  those  of  York- 
town  or  Waterloo  really  took  place,  who  should 
compare  the  current  histories  of  those  achieve- 
ments with  the  places  where  they  were  per- 
formed.  Gilboa,  as  the  name  of  a  hamlet  on 
the  ridge  of  mountains  anciently  known  under 
that  appellation,  as  well  as  Jezreel,  Shunem, 
Endor,  Bethshan,  are  all  found  still  bearing  the 
same  names.  They  lie  almost  within  sight  of 
each  other.  A  person  can  start  from  any  one  of 
them  and  make  the  circuit  of  them  all  in  a  few 
hours.  Aphek  is  the  only  one  of  the  cluster  not 
yet  identified.  Jezreel  is  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Gilboa,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  min- 
utes to  the  east  is  a  large  fountain,  and  a  smaller 
one  still  nearer  ;  just  the  position  which  a  chief- 
tain would  select,  both  on  account  of  its  eleva- 
tion and  the  supply  of  water  needed  for  his 
troops.  Opposite  to  Jezreel,  across  a  narrow- 
valley,  on  the  side  of  a  parallel  ridge,  is  Shunem, 
where  the  Philistines  could  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  with  great  advantage. 
.4gain,  a  village— Endor— lies  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  same  lidge  ;  sothat  Saul,  leaving  his 
camp  at  Jezreel,  could  steal  his  way  undercover 
cf  the  night  across  the  intervening  valley,  and 
over  the  moderate  summit  which  ho  would  have 
to  ascend,  and,  after  his  consultation  with  the 
woman  of  Endor  could  return  to  his  forces 
without  having   been    missed   by  any,   except 
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thoKe  in  tho  secret.  Finally,  Bethshan  (now 
Beisan)  a  little  to  the  east  in  the  Vnlley  of  the 
Jordan,  visible  from  Jczreel,  must  have  been, 
jiulgiug  from  its  naUiral  facilities,  a  strong 
jilace  ;  and  hence  the  Philistines,  after  the  battle, 
wonlil  naturally  take  possession  of  such  a  town  ; 
80  Ihiit  wii  iindthem  intrenched  precisely  where 
we  might  expect,  when  wo  read  of  their  mutilat- 
ing there  tho  body  of  Saul,  as  a  part  of  their 
barbarous  celebration  of  the  victory.     IlackctI, 

Saul's  forces  were  gathered  about  tho  fountain 
of  .lezreel  ;  and  the  riiilistines  were  encamped 
across  tho  valley  of  Jezreel  northward,  under 
Little  Hermon — just  as  the  Midianiteshad  been, 
only  farther  west,  near  Shuneni.  Endor,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon,  east  of 
Shunem,  where  Saul-  by  night  consulted  the 
witch  ;  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  on  which  the 
principal  slaughter  of  the  Israelites  occurred, 
and  on  which  Saul  and  his  sons  perished  ; 
Bethshan,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  the  town  oc- 
cupied by  the  Philistines  after  the  battle,  and 
on  whose  walls  the  headless  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  exposed  ;  all  these  places,  as  well 
as  Shunem  and  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  being 
well  identified,  mark  the  history  of  this  battle 
with  a  vivid  distinctness  even  surpassing  that 
of  its  predecessors.     N.  C.  B. 

2,  It.  SaiU'n  tlirce  .^nns  are  filaln,  and  Sml  him- 
self in  niortalli/  wnunded.  The  fate  of  his  sons  is 
almost  of  necessity  bound  up  with  that  of  Saul. 
Nobly  and  valiantly  they  met  that  fate,  Jona- 
than, the  faithful,  royal  son  and  friend,  with  his 
brothers.  If  truth  and  courage,  excellence  of 
char.icter  and  faith  in  God,  could  have  averted 
the  stroke,  then  Jonathan  had  not  fallen,  but 
lived  to  share  in  the  prosperity  and  rejoice  in  the 
friendship  of  David.  But  God  willed  it  thus, 
and  "  the  arrows  of  the  Philistines  dismissed 
his  princelj'  spirit  to  a  more  exceeding  weight 
of  glory  than  that  which  ho  relinquished  to  the 
brother  of  his  love."  By  his  death,  too,  we  can 
see  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  how  the 
providence  of  God  made  the  way  of  David  to  the 
kingdom  mnro  dear  and  open,  by  removing  the 
only  son  r.f  Saul  whom  the  people  loved  and 
would  have  constrained  to  assume  tho  throne.   B. 

That  death  on  Gilboa  was  a  fitting  finish  to 
his  career  !  It  was  well  that  he  who  in  life  had 
given  tho  world  its  greatest  example  of  faithful- 
ness to  n  friend  should  in  death  show  to  all 
sons,  down  to  the  end  of  time,  that  neither  a 
father's  failings,  norcven  a  father's  crimes,  must 
bo  allowed  to  quench  filial  affection  and  fidelity. 
It  was  ft  noble  thing  in  Jonathan  that  when  sin 
had  come  with  its  desolating  hand  and  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  his  father's  character,  he  carried 


himself  as  one  who  would  say,  "  Ho  is  my  father 
still  ;  I  will  live  for  him  ;  and,  if  need  be,  I  will 

die  for  him."     C.   Vince. Jonalhan's  history 

shows  the  beauty,  the  excellence,  and  tho  power 
of  single-hearted  trust  in  God,  and  the  joy  and 
h^lpfulnes3  of  mutual  trust  in  man.  It  aflirms 
that  such  trust  in  God  will  stand  trial  without 
being  cast  down  ;  nay,  will  help  a  weaker  brother 
whose  fortitude  is  feebler  than  his  courage. 
And  it  shows  how  beautiful  and  helpful  may  be 
the  ministry  of  human  friendship  if  the  Lord 
be  a  party  to  its  covenant  of  affection  and  ser- 
vice.    B. 

4.  The  heavy  cloud  which  had  brooded  so 
long  over  the  doomed  Saul  broke  in  lightning 
crash  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Gilboa.  Where 
is  there  a  sadder  and  more  solemn  story  of  the 
fate  of  a  soul  which  makes  shipwreck  "  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience,"  than  that  awful  page 
which  tells  how,  fjodless,  wretched,  mad  with 
despair  and  measureless  pride,  he  flung  himself 
on  his  bloody  snord,  and  died  a  suicide's  death, 
with  sons  and  armor-bearer  and  all  his  men,  a 
ghastly  court  of  corpses,  laid  round  him  ?  He 
had  once  been  brave,  modest,  and  kind,  full  of 
noble  purposes  and  generous  affections — and  he 
ended  so.  Into  what  doleful  regions  of  hate  and 
darkness  may  self-will  drag  a  soul  when  once 
the   reins    fall    loose   from    a    slackened  hand  ! 

A.  M. Without  trace  of   repentance  or  any 

fear  of  God,  with  no  thought  of  the  eternal  re- 
sult to  his  soul,  at  the  instigation  of  pride  and 
fear  and  shame  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
capture  by  the  Philistines,  he  proved  the  tre- 
mendous force  cf  a  hardened,  reckless  will  by 
self-destruction.  Some  would  call  this  courage, 
but  courage  is  a  reasonable,  principled  thing, 
which  may  lead  to  endurance  of  death  by  tho 
stake  or  the  battle,  but  never  to  self-murder. 
This  is  only  an  effect  of  cowardice  and  an  act 
of  guilt,  for  it  is  a  desertion  of  the  post  assigned 
us  of  God,  it  is  a  presumptuous  assumption  of 
God's  sole  light  as  the  arbiter  of  life.  Saul 
"  played  the  fool,"  as  he  said  to  David,  in  bis 
life,  but  he  crowned  his  folly  with  cowardice 
and  the  deepest  guilt,  in  his  self-inilicted  death. 

n. His  end  was  in  wild  and  awful  keeping 

with  the  whole  of  his  kingly  career.  So  true  is 
it  that  as  men  live  they  die  ;  nor  is  it  the  most 
fearful  and  affecting  of  incidents,  nor  the  known 
and  felt  approach  of  death  in  its  most  terrible 
form,  that  can  of  themselves  turn   any  human 

spirit  to  God.     Ilartna. As  a  man  sows  he 

reaps.  .\9  a  life  is  shaped,  so  is  tho  death  de- 
termined. Wo  speak  of  the  penalty  on  evil- 
doers, but  it  is  nn  mere  arbitrary  infliction  ;  it 
is  the  natural  fruit  and  neces.sary  result  of  tho 
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misconilnct.  One  leads  a  sensaal  life,  ami  the 
penalty  on  him  is  that  of  exhaustion,  disease, 
anrl  premature  decay.  One  leads  a  selfish  life, 
hardening  his  heart  against  appeal  or  reproach, 
and  his  doom  is  to  lose  all  power  and  experience 
of  sympathy,  to  pass  throufjli  the  world  winixiag 
no  love,  and  pass  out  of  the  world  drawing  after 
hira  no  regret.     T>.  F. 

5-l:{.  The  final  result  of  the  battle  and  treat- 
Tnenl  of  SauV s  body.  The  neighboring  cities 
were  forsaken  by  the  men  of  Israel,  and  perma- 
nently occnpifd  by  the  Philistines,  from  which 
they  were  not  dislodged  for  a  considerable 
period.  From  the  following  chapter  (2  S.  1)  we 
learn  that  an  Amalckite,  who  had  witnessed  the 
death  of  Saul  and  hi.s  armor-bearer,  and  who 
professed  to  liave  aided  in  Saul's  self-destruc- 
tion, took  the  crown  and  the  bracelets,  the  an- 
cient and  still  subsisting  insignia  of  royalty, 
from  the  body  of  the  king,  and  brought  them  to 
David  at  Ziklag.  Then  followed  the  savage 
mutilation  and  maltreatment  of  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons  by  the  Philistines.  Severing 
the  head    from   the   body  of  Said,  they  bear  it, 


with  his  royal  armor,  in  triiimph  through  their 
cities,  afterward  putting  the  head  in  the  idol 
temple  of  Dagou,  and  hanging  the  armor  as  a 
trophy  and  offering  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth. 
His  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  were  nailed 
upon  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  from  whence  they 
were  soon  after  taken  down  by  the  loyal  war- 
riors of  Jabesh  and  honorably  buried  there.     B. 

7.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  interrupted,  and 
in  a  sense  divided  into  two,  by  three  hills — 
Tabor,  Gilboa,  and  Little  Hermon.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  these  hills  the  plain  is  continued 
on  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  effect  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Gilboa  was  that  all  the  rich  settlements  in 
that  part  of  the  plain  had  to  be  for.saken  by  the 
Israelites  and  given  up  to  (he  Philistines. 
W.  G.  B. 

II,  12.  There  was  still  truth,  gratitude,  and 
courage  in  Israel.  And  the  brave  men  of 
Jabesh-gilead  marched  all  the  weary  night  ;  they 
crossed  Jordan  ;  they  climbed  that  steep  brow, 
and  silently  detached  the  dead  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan.  Rev- 
erently  they  bore  them    across    the  river  for 
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burial,  nnd  ere  the  morning  light  were  far  out 

of  reiicb  of  the  Philistines.     A.  E. For  this 

not  of  loynlty  David  sunt  special  messengers  to 
bless  them  ('2  S.  2  :  5).  Some  years  afterward 
David  removed  the  bones  and  buried  them  in 
Situl's  ancestral  sepulchre  atZelali  (2  S.  21  :  12). 
H.  B.  T.  

In  the  character  of  S.vnl  and  that  of  David  we 
find  great  and  marked  changes  brought  about 
by  different  agents  and  causes,  and  through 
various  occasions  and  instruments.  In  each  we 
Clin  mark  distinct  periods  of  progress,  in  evil  or 
good.  The  characters,  too,  while  each  to  some 
extent  is  mixed,  are  opposed — evil  predominat- 
ing in  the  one,  and  good  in  the  other.  And 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  preparation  for  the 
kingdom.  Saul  was  subjected  to  no  previous 
discipline,  no  trial  which  might  lead  to  self- 
knowledge  and  self-struggle.  Yet  God  had  given 
liim  a  bright,  genial,  kindly  nature,  which,  if  he 
had  only  yielded  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (also 
given  him  at  his  anointing),  might  have  been 
developed  into  true  spiritual  nobleness,  and 
made  his  reign  a  joy  to  himself  and  a  glory  to 
I.srael.  But  he  had  a  crown  without  a  cross,  and 
his  career  is  simjily  typical  of  all  that  attain  to 
any  of  earth's  prizes  without  previous  struggle 
or  denial.  His  elevation  did  but  act  upon  the 
uncrucified  selfish  principle  in  his  heart,  stim- 
ulated an  unhumbled  self-will  to  supplant  (jod's 
■will,  and  made  self-interest  the  supreme  object 
of  thought,  purpose,  and  seeking.  Long  as  He 
could,  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  with  Saul,  by 
kindness,  bounties,  successes,  by  instruction, 
entreaty,  and  warning,  striving  to  hold  him  or 
bring  him  back  to  obedience — but  with  no  a%'ail. 
Then  the  good  Spirit  departed,  and  the  evil 
spirit,  the  same  who  since  the  fall  has  "  worked 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience," 
entered  in.  No  peace  hail  he  while  living,  and 
there  was  no  hope  in  his  death.     B. 

The  fatal  defect  in  Saul  was  the  want  of  true 
piety.  It  was  never  the  first  law  of  his  soul  to 
obey  God  in  everything,  with  no  po.ssible  ex- 
ception. In  this  point  he  was  in  utter  contrast 
with  David.  Help  from  God  toward  self-con- 
trol and  toward  tlio  formation  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter, Saul  never  sought.  He  was  never  a  man  of 
prayer.  David  was.  In  this  one  vital  and 
fundamental  respect  they  stand  before  us  in 
total  contrast  with  each  other.  True,  Saul 
sought  after  the  Lord  in  his  great  distress  when 
overwhelmed  with  fear  ;  but  \te.ve.r  in  olhm-  rJr- 
cumMances.  The  great  moral  lesson  which 
Saul's  history  leaves  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind is,  therefore,  precisely  this  :  That  without 


true  piety,  the  finest  qualities  of  character  and 
the  highest  position  in  society  will  fail  utterly 
to  mak«  a  true  and  noble  man.  If  Saul's  heait 
had  been  true  to  God  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  grandest  specimens  of  humanity.  But, 
lacking  this  true  obedience  to  God,  he  made  his 
life  an  utter  failure,  and  his  character  a  moral 

wreck.     H.    C. His    own   sorrowful    verdict 

upon  his  life  we  read  in  ch.  2(1  :  21  :  /  have 
played  (he  fool,  and  have  erred  rxeeedimjly.  At  the 
outset  never  was  a  life  so  fair  in  its  promise, 
ample  in  its  resources,  and  grand  in  its  oppor- 
tunities. At  its  close  never  was  a  life  so  tall 
of  remorse  in  the  retrospect,  so  desolating  in  its 
waste,  and  awful  in  its  misuse  of  means  and 
opportunities.  Never  a  career  that  illn.strated 
so  pointedly  the  effects  of  prosperity  upon  a 
selfish  spirit  ;  the  length  in  wickedness  to  which 
the  unrestrained  human  heart  will  go.  Never  a 
career  that  showed  so  conclusively  how  tho 
principle  of  evil,  acting  through  ambition,  van- 
ity, avarice,  and  passion,  will  crush  every  nat- 
ural and  kindly  feeling,  debase  every  fine  and 
ennobling  element,  and  finally  lead,  through 
almost  every  crime,  to  utter  destruction.  And 
the  saddest  recorded  history  of  man  is  that  of 
Saul's  closing  years — abandoned  of  God,  beset 
and  tormented  by  'the  Evil  Spirit  before  his 
time,  and,  finally,  in  the  very  anguish  of  de- 
spair, rushing  suicidally  into  the  eternal  dark- 
ness.    B, 

The  history  of  Saul  brings  home  to  us  these 
facts  :  That  the  life  we  now  live  is  a  life  of  pro. 
bation  ;  that  God  takes  men  and  puts  them  in 
certain  conditions  to  try  them.  We  are  each 
upon  our  trial  as  certainly  as  Saul  was  upou  his. 
All  (ho  finer  qualities  of  Saul  display  themselves 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  ;  they  gradually  fade 
and  fail  from  him.  pride,  meanwhile,  and  de- 
fiance of  God  coming  in  their  room,  until  at  last 
caprice,  and  jealousy,  and  envy,  and  an  open 
contempt  of  all  the  high  qualities  which  he 
once  owned,  only  the  courage,  last  gift  to  for 
sake  a  man,  often  abiding  when  every  other  has 
departed — until  this  only  remains.  We  learn 
from  Saul  not  to  liuild  on  any  good  thing  which 
we  have  in  oiirselves.  Let  us  bring  that  good 
thing  to  God  and  receive  it  back  from  God,  with 
that  higher  consecration  which  He  alone  can 
give.     Trench. 

In  the  career  of  Saul  we  find  the  most  signal 
example  on  record  of  the  natural  and  inevitable 
tendencies  of  determined  setf-ride  and  .lelf  .leek- 
ing.  There  is  but  one  right  rule,  and  that  thn 
rule  of  God  ;  but  one  right  aim,  and  that  the 
service  of  God.  When  once  the  man  has  delib- 
erately swung  loose  from  God's  commands,  wil- 
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fnlly  forsaken  His  service,  and  determinedly 
turned  aside  from  His  ways,  then  begins  a  de- 
terioration of  character  that  ceases  not  until 
transformation  into  the  lilieness  of  the  Arch- 
spirit  of  evil  is  complete  ;  then  the  soul  enters 
upon  a  course  of  evil-doing  which  leads  irresist- 
ibly downward  with  ever  accelerating  speed  ;  a 
coarse  which,  while  it  deadens  the  heart  to  all 
influences  of  good,  quickens  every  sensibility 
to  "  the  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,"  and 
at  length,  anticipating  very  doom,  fills  the  con- 
science with  an  anguishing  foretaste  of  "  the 
iindying  worm  and  unquenchable  fire."  So 
"  the  wicked  is  driven  awayin  his  wickedness," 
driven  away,  utterly  and  forever,  from  peace 
and  hope,  driven  into  unmitigated  misery  and 
despair!     So  "sin,   when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 


forth  death  !' '  We  read  in  this  history,  further, 
a  signal  illustration  of  God's  entire  dealing  with 
the  self-willed,  self-abandoned  soul  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  multiplying  blessings,  exhortations,  warn- 
ings, helps  to  good  and  hindrances  to  evil  ;  and 
on  the  olher  hand,  when  all  these  have  failed, 
interposing  to  overrule  and  restrain  the  outact- 
ing  of  evil  by  the  determined,  hardened  sinner. 
One  only  parallel  we  find,  a  striking  one  in 
all  these  points  if  closely  traced,  in  the  case  of 
Judas.  Differing  widelj',  indeed,  in  all  its  in- 
cidents, and  differing  in  its  subordinate  motives, 
but  alike  in  the  spirit  of  the  actors,  in  resist- 
ance to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  breaking  away 
from  all  Divine  restraint,  alike  in  the  Divine 
overruling  of  their  deeds,  and  alike  in  the  clos- 
ing act !     B, 


Section  255. 

DAVIDS  LAMENT   OVER  SAUL   AND   JONATHAN. 
2  Samuel  1  :  1-27. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 

2  the  Amalekites,  and  David  had  abode  two  days  in  Ziklag  ;  it  came  even  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  that,  behold,  a  man  came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon 
his  head  :  and  so  it  was,  when  he  came  to  David,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  did  obeisance. 

3  And   David  said  unto  him.  From  whence  comest  thou  ?     And  he  said  unto  him,  Out  of  the 

4  camp  of  Israel  am  I  escaped.  And  David  said  unto  him,  How  went  the  matter?  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me.     And  he  answered.  The  people  are  fled  from  the  battle,  and  many  of  the  people  also 

.5  are  fallen  and  dead  ;  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead  also.  And  David  said  unto  the 
C  young  man  that  told  him,  How  knowe.^fc   thou  that   Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  be  dead  ?     And 

the  young  man  that  told  him  said,  .'  i  '  happened  by  chance  upon  mount  Gilboa,  behold,  Saul 
7  leaned  upon  his  spear  ;  and,  lo,  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  followed  hard  after  him.     And 

when  he  looked  behind  him,  he  siw  me,  and  called  unto  mo.  And  I  answered.  Here  am  I. 
!!,  9  And  he  said  unto  me.  Who  art  thou?     And  I  answered  him,  I  am  an  Amalekite.     And  he 

said  unto  me.  Stand,  I  pray  thee,  beside  me,  and  slay  me,  for  anguish  hath  taken  hold  of  me  ; 

10  because  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.     So  I  stood  beside  him,  and  slew  him,  because  I  was  sure 
that  he  could  not  live  after  that  he  was  fallen  :  and  I  took  the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head, 

11  and  the   bracelet   that  was  on  his  arm,  and   have  brought  them  hither  unto  my  lord.     Then 
David  took  hold  on  his  clothes,  and  rent  them  ;  and  likewise  all  the  men  that  were  with  him  : 

12  and  they  mourned,  and  wept,  and  fasted  until  even,  for  Saul,  and  for  Jonathan  his  son,  and 
for  the  people  of  the  Lokd,  and  for  the  house  of  Israel  ;  because  they  were  fallen  by  the  sword. 

!,■?  And  David  said  unto  the  young  man   that  told  him,  Whence  art  thou?     And  he  answered,  I 

14  am  the  son  of  a  stranger,  an  Amalekite.     And  David  said  unto  him,  How  wast  thou  not  afraid 

15  to  put  forth  thine  hand   to  destroy  the  Lord's  anointed  ?     And  David   called  one  of  the  young 
IG  men,  and  said,  Go  near,  and  fall  upon  him.     .\nd  he  smote  him  that  ho  died.     And  David  said 

unto  him.  Thy  blood  bo  upon  thy  head  ;  for  thy  month  hath  testified   against  thee,  saying,  I 
have  slain  the  Lord's  anointed. 
17,  18     And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  :  and  he 
bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  song  of  the  bow  ■.  behold,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Jashar. 
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I'.t       Tliy  glory,  O  Israel,  is  sUin  \\\mi\  thy  liigh 
plaucs  ! 
How  are  tUu  mighty  fnllou  ! 

20  Tell  it  not  in  Umh, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkclon  ; 
Lest  the  ilrtUghtcrs  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the   daughters  of   the  uncircumcised 
triumph. 

21  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

Let   there   be  no   dew  nor  rain  upon   you, 

neither  fields  of  offerings  : 
For  there   the   shield   of  the   mighty  was 

vilely  cast  away. 
The  shield  of  Saul  [as  of  one],  not  anointed 

■with  oil. 

22  From   the  blood  of   the  slain,  from  the  fat 

of  the  mighty. 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  tnrned  not  back. 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  cmptj*. 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel  continues  and  al- 
most concludes  the  life  of  David.  He  is  the 
central  figure  throughout.  Round  him  are 
grouped  many  remarkable  men,  but  no  one  of 
those  times  makes  such  an  impression  on  us  as 
David  himself,  through  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  versatility  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  incidents  and  experience  through  wbich  he 
passed.  The  narrative  is  worthy  of  its  place  in 
the  canon  of  Scrijiture,  not  only  for  its  biography 
of  this  great  king,  but  also  for  its  intimations 
of  Messiah  to  come,  its  practical  teachings  con- 
cerning the  way  of  patience  and  faith,  and  its 
piercing  exposure  of  the  lustings  of  the  fle.sh, 
which  war  against  the  soul.  There  are  fascinat- 
ing passages  in  the  book,  and  splendid  bursts 
of  poetni',  but  there  are  pages  that  we  read  with 
pain  and  shame,  for  the  ways  of  David  in  pros- 
perity were  not  close  with  God  as  in  the  earlier 
days  when  he  liore  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     D.  F. 

It  was  at  Ziklag,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  David  heard  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  on 
Mount  Gilboa.  He  received  the  tidings  of  a 
disaster  which  involved  the  ruin  of  his  enemy, 
if  it  also  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  his  coun- 
try,  in  no  unworthy  spirit.  That  David's  mourn-  j 
ing  for  Saul,  no  less  than  for  Jonathan,  was 
heartfelt,  cannot  be  doubted.  He  had  no  pur- 
pose to  serve  in  paying  insincere  honors  to  the 
memory  of  a  king  who  had  already  lost  his  hold 
on  the  affections  of  his  former  subjects.  And 
every  word  of  the  magnificent  elegy  which  he 
composed  on  the  occasion  bears  testimony  to 
the  depth  of  the  emotions  by  which  it  was  in- 
spired.     W.  Lee. It  must  have  been  a  very 

wonderful  heart  that  could  so  soon  rid  itself  of 
every  shred  of  bitter  feeling  to  Saul — that  could 
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Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  plea^j- 
ant  in  their  lives. 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided  ; 

They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 

They  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 

Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  delicately. 

Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  upon  3'our  ap- 
parel. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  o£ 
the  battle  ! 

Jonathan  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  lay  brother  Jona- 
than : 

Very  pleasant  hast  thon  been  unto  me  : 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful. 

Passing  the  love  of  women. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! 


blot  out,  in  one  great  act  of  forgiveness,  the  re- 
membrance of  many  long  years  of  injustice,  op- 
pression, and  toil,  and  leave  no  feelings  but 
those  of  kindness,  admiration,  and  regret,  called 
forth  by  the  contemplation  of  what  was  favor- 
able in  Saul's  character  !  Does  not  this  show 
forgiveness  to  be  a  Divine  spirit  ?     W.  G.  B. 

2.  On  llic  third  day.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  Ziklag  in  the  Nfijeb,  or"  South  country," 
has  not  been  determined.  But  if  we  may  place 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beersheba,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  battle-field  of  Gilboa  was  about 
ninety  or  one  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
between  two  and  three  days'  journey  for  an 
active  runner,  so  that  the  battle  probably  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  David's  return 
home. 

3-10.  The  Amalekite's  story  was  clearly  a  fab- 
rication. In  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle 
he  had  found  the  corpse  of  Saul  and  stripped  it 
of  its  ornaments.  With  these  be  hastened  to 
David,  and  invented  his  fictitious  story  in  the 
hope  of  securing  an  additional  reward  for  hav- 
ing with  his  own  hand  rid  David  of  his  bitterest 
enemy  and  removed  the  obstacle  which  stood 
between  him  and  the  throne.     A.  F.  K. 

16.  This  self-convicted,  wretched  Amalekile 
died  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed  ; 
yet  be  well  deserved  to  die  for  taking  the  guilt 
of  it  upon  him.  David  rightly  judged  that  Saul 
bad  no  power  over  his  own  life,  andconsecpient. 
ly  should  not  have  been  obeyed  in  such  a  com 
mand.  Besides,  it  behooved  David  to  vindicate 
his  own  innocence  to  the  world  by  this  public 
execution,  since  otherwise  he  might  have  been 
branded  with  the  guilt  of  employing  that  wretch 
to  murder  his  persecutor.     Delaney. 
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David's  I^legy  upon  the  Slain. 
Verses  17-27. 

The  son^  of  lamenlalion  or  elerjy,  composed  by 
Diivid  upon  occasion  of  tha  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  Uas  been  adujired  in  "uU  ages  for  ils 
touching  pathos  and  exipiisite  beauty.  "  David 
lamented  with  this  lamentation.'  He  not  only 
composed  this  elegy,  but  sung  it  ;  not  only  sung 
it  himself,  but  gave  command  that  it  be  taught 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  "  Judah" — of  Judah 
specially  because  they  were  of  his  own  tribe  ; 
because  then  and  for  the  ensuing  seven  years  he 
was  king  of  Judah  only  ;  and  because  his  mag- 
nanimous soul  discarded  all  tribal  jealousies, 
and  would  have  the  men  of  Judah  mourn  for 
Saul  no  less  than  the  men  of  Benjamin.  "  He 
bade  them  teach  Judah"  the  i«nc-ion!/— this  very 
song  in  whicLi  "  the  bow  of  Jonathan"  holds  a 
siitiiciently  prominent  position  to  supply  a  dis- 
tinctive name  for  this  song.  The  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  desiguato  their  songs  by  some 
such  catchwords,  of  which  we  have  instances 
apparently  in  the  Psalms.     H.  C. 

The  elegy  is  not  a  Divine  hymn,  nor  given  to 
be  used  in  Divine  service  ;  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  God  in  it  ;  but  it  is  a  human  com- 
position, and  therefore  was  inserted,  not  in  the 
Book  of  P.salms,  which,  being  of  Divine  original, 
is  preserved  ;  but  in  the  Book  of  Jasher,  -which, 
being  only  a  collection  of  common  poems,  is 

long  since  lost.     H. The  elegy  was  included 

in  the  volume  known  as  The  Book  of  Jasher,  or, 
the  JJprlijhl.  This  book  is  mentioned  only  here 
and  in  Josh.  10  :  13.  All  that  can  be  infeired 
from  tho  references  to  it  is  that  it  contained  a 
collection  of  ancient  poems,  commemorating  re- 
markable events  or  great  heroes  of  the  national 
history  ;  so  that  it  formed  a  "  book  of  Golden 
Deeds"  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  a  "  na- 
tional anthology"  to  which  additions  would  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  offered. 
A.  F.  K 

The  poem  oj^ens  with  verse  19.  "  The  beauty 
of  Israel  "  —  her  warrior  king  and  his  noble  sons 
— "are  slain  upon  the  high  places  of  Israel" 
[ilount  Gilboa].  The  key  note  of  the  song  is 
in  the  refrain — "  IIow  are  the  miijlity  falltn  !"  re- 
peated in  verses  25,  27.  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath" 
—  for  David  had  spent  years  in  Gath,  and  knew 
but-too  well  how  its  sons  and  daughters  would 
catch  up  these  tidings,  and  hasten  to  their  idol 
temples  with  jubilant  songs  of  triumph.  He 
knew  how  the  streets  of  Askelon  would  re-echo 
with  rejoicings  ;  and  this  thought  was  bitter  to 
his  soul.  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  no  dew 
or  rainfall  on  you,"  henceforth  forever  ?    Let 


there  be  no  fields  rich  with  products  for  sacri- 
ficial offerings.  Let  everlasting  blight  mar  yo- 
former  glory  !  It  would  be  painfully  incon- 
gruous to  see  those  hilltops  smiling  again  iu 
verdure  and  beauty  after  having  been  the  theatre 
of  scenes  so  mournful.  To  the  sad  heart  of 
mourners  it  seems  some  relief  to  imprecate  deso- 
lation on  the  localities  which  have  become  as- 
sociated with  the  death  of  the  loved  and  the 
brave.  All  this  is  touchingly  true  to  nature. 
These  imprecations  were  felt  to  be  the  more  ap- 
propriate, because  on  those  heights  the  shield 
of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away  as  if  of  one 
who  had  never  been  anointed  king  of  Israel. 
Yet  let  it  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  not  brave  and  successful  warriors. 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  never  turned  back  from 
before  tho  mighty  ;  the  sword  of  Saul  never  re- 
turned from  battle  without  being  laden  with 
trophies  of  the  slain.  Moreover,  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan were  not  only  valiant  in  war  ;  "  they  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives."  Of  Jona- 
than's amiable  and  noble  spirit,  David  never 
could  say  too  much.  He  had  profound  reason 
to  appreciate  him,  and  he  was  of  a  nature  too 
appreciative,  too  noble  and  magnanimous,  not 
to  reciprocate  such  love.  As  to  Saul,  David 
cherished  a  profound  regard  for  him  as  his 
anointed  sovereign,  and,  no  doubt,  saw  much 
(iu  some  aspects  of  his  character)  that  he  could 
both  esteem  and  love  ;  but  Saul's  manifestations 
were  strangely  mixed  ;  and  David  leaves  us  a 
little  in  doubt  how  much  of  this  touching  elegy 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  indebted  to  Jonathan 
rather  than  to  Saul  for  its  tenderness  and  pathos, 
and  its  unsurpassed  appreciation  of  amiable 
•qualities.  In  verse  24,  Saul  stands  out  in  his  dis- 
tinctive personality  as  king  of  Israel.  The 
daughters  of  the  land  might  fitly  bewail  the 
death  of  their  king,  remembering  how  he  had 
minis. ered  to  their  adornment — the  ruling  pas- 
sion in  the  oriental  woman's  heart  being  recog- 
nized here  as  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5  :  30). 
But  when  the  poet's  thought  turns  to  Jonathan 
(verses  25,  2G),  his  tones  tremble  with  most 
touching  pathos  : — ■"  I  am  distressed  for  thee, 
my  brother  Jonathan  ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou 
been  to  me  ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women."  Thus  the  loving 
heart  of  David  bewails  what  seemed  to  him  tho 
untimely  death  of  his  dearest  friend.  All  his 
fond  hopes  that  Jonathan  might  survive  his 
father,  and  stand  beside  himself  in  the  honors 
or  the  cares  of  Israel's  throne,  are  dashed  sud- 
denly and  forever.  The  joys  of  a  friendship  ao 
deep,  so  self-sacrificing,  so  noble,  and  so  pure, 
have  passed  away,  to  return  no  more  !     H.  C. 
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In  some  roHpects,  Jonathan  stands  without  a 
riviil  in  all  history,  Hacied  or  profnne.  Had  we 
V.nowu  hiui  better,  uo  doubt  we  might  have 
fi)uii.1  some  faults  in  him,  and  said  that  it  was 
fnii!  of  him  as  of  the  best  of  fallen  men,  that 
the  l)rightest  sun  is  dimmed  by  spots.  Yet  there 
is  no  fault  recorded  of  .Tonalhau  ;  and  con- 
fertiiiK  on  him  more  honor  than  on  anyone  else 
whose  name  stands  in  this  sacred  hook,  (Jod  has 
not  lefk  a  stain  to  blot  his  memory.  If  there 
ever  was  friendship  in  this  world,  pure,  unal- 
loyed by  any  inferior  metal,  disinterested,  free 
of  envy,  without  an  element  of  selfishness,  in- 
capable of  harboring  a  suspicious  thought,  and 
i-apable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  gain,  even  to 
his  own  loss,  it  had  glowed  in  the  bosom  that 
now  lay  cold  on  (rilboa's  mountains.  Battle 
spenr  never  pierced  such  a  generous  heart  ;  nor 
had  war  ever  such  a  graceful  victim  offered  at 
her  blood  stained  shrine.  Man  ni-vcr  possessed 
a  friend  such  as  David  lost  in  Jonathan  ;  and 
none  with  a  head  and  heart  can  read  his  tragic 
history  without  feeling  that  he  was  worthy  of 
this  extraordinary,  but  not  extravagant,  lauda- 
tion :  "  Thy  love  tome  was  wonderful."   Oalhrie. 

This  ode  is  a  lamentation  equally  pathetic  and 
heroic,  the  lamentation  of  a  brave  man  over 
bravo  men.  The  bursts  of  sorrow  in  it  are  so 
strong  and  sudden  ;  so  short,  various,  and  un- 
connected, that  never  perhaps  was  grief  painted 
ill  more  living  and  lasting  colors.  It  affords  a 
beautiful  proof  that  David's  heart  was  so  soft- 
ened  aud  melted  by  grief  as  to  lose  every  trace 
of  Saul's  crnelty  tohira.  He  remembered  noth- 
ing in  him  now  but  the  brave  man,  the  valiant 
le.idor,  the  magnificent  prince,  the  king  of  God's 
appointment,  his  own  once  indulgent  master  ; 

the  father  of  his  Jonathan.     Dtlariey. In  his 

circumstances,  the  utmost  required  of  David 
would  have  been  to  preserve  a  decent  and  be 
coming  silence  about  Saul,  burying  all  recollec- 
tions of  him  in  the  grave.  But  he  was  incapable 
of  this  ;  he  was  cast  in  a  finer  mould  ;  he  was 
made  of  nobler  metal.  His  generous  heart,  for- 
giving and  forgetting  every  wrong,  warmed  at 
the  lecolleclion  of  those  early,  happy  days,  when 
the  king  drew  the  shepherd  boy  from  obscu- 
rity, received  hiiii  into  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
showered  royal  favors  on  his  he.ad  ;  aod  when, 
harp  in  hand,  he  threw  the  chains  of  music  over 
Saul's  stormy  passions,  bidding  the  waves  be 
utill,  David  has  buried  Saul's  faults  in  the 
grave,  "  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
a~bes."  But  while  he  leaves  the  dross  to  lieun- 
distuibed  among  the  coM  embers,  he  bringsout 
the  gold — the  liner  elements  of  Saul's  charac- 
ter -,  aud  without,  after  the  fashion  of  many  ly- 


ing tombstones,  imputing  to  him  virtues  which 

he  never  possessed,  he  tells  all  the  good  of  Saul 

lie  can,  and  crowns  his  memory  with  the  honors 

[  due  to  a  king,  a  dutiful   son,  a  kind-hearted  fa- 

'  ther,   aud  a  man  as   brave   as  ever  faced  a  foe. 

Guthrie. Peculiarly  touching  is  the  absence 

in  this  elegy  of  even  the  faintest  allusion  to 

David's  painful  relations  to   Saul  in  the  past. 

.\11  that  is  merely  personal  seems  blotted  out,  or, 

rather,  as  if  it  had  never  existed  in  tlie  heart  of 

I  David.     In  this  respect  we  ought  to  regard  this 

I  ode  as  casting   most  valuable   light  on  the  real 

i  meaning  and   character  of  what  are  sometimes 

called   the   vindictive  and  imprecatory  Psalms. 

]  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  what  a  German 

divine  has  so  aptly  pointed  out  :  that,  with  the 

exception   of  the  lament  of  Jabesh-gilead,  the 

only  real  mourning  for  Saul  was  on  the  part  of 

David,  whom  the  king  h.idso  bitterly  persecuted 

to  the  death.     A.  E. 

Its  poetic  beauty  is  the  least  merit  of  this  ex- 
quisite ode.  It  is  as  an  effusion  of  the  heart, 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  spirit  the  most 
I  noble,  the  most  generous,  the  most  forgiving, 
tho  most  affectionate,  that  we  value  it  the  most. 
What  profound  .sympathy  for  the  fallen  king, 
what  remembrance  of  every  virtue,  what  a  veil 
drawn  over  every  fault,  and,  above  all,  what  a 
sinking  out  of  sight  of  all  bygone  injuries,  an 
utter  wiping  of  them  out  of  the  iijemory,  does 
this  sublime  elegy  exhibit !  We  believe  that 
David  not  only  wrote  here  exactly  as  he  thought 
and  felt  ;  that  there  had  been  so  much  in  Saul 
in  his  intercourse  with  Jonathan  of  the  pleasant 
and  the  lovely,  as  fully  to  sustain  what  was  thus 
said  of  him,  and  to  keep  the  people  that  sang 
this  funeral  dirge  from  thinking  that  they  were 
chanting  an  untruth  over  the  dead.  The  Scrip- 
tural narrative  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Saul  was 
intended  to  represent  him  in  his  character  and 
conduct  as  the  first  anointed  king  of  God's 
chosen  people.  It  traces  the  false  stejjs  which 
in  that  character  he  took.  It  unfolds  the  fear- 
ful evils,  both  personal  and  national,  that  the 
taking  of  these  steps  produced.  But  it  covers 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  forty  years  of 
his  lengthened  reign.  It  gives  us,  after  all,  but 
a  few  glimpses  of  him  as  a  man.  We  see  espe. 
cially  but  very  little  of  his  domestic  lite  and 
habits — his  intercour.se  witli  his  children.  We 
lake  David's  testimony  for  it,  that  in  these 
large  intervals,  uncovered  by  the  .Scripture  story, 
in  those  quiet  domestic  scenes  that  brought  him 
and  his  children  togither,  there  was  a  power  in 
the  love  of  Jonathan  and  the  rest,  that  did  all, 
perhaps  more  than  all,  that  David's  harp  had 
done  in  earlier  years— that  under  its  spell,  the 
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cares  of  the  kingdom  for  the  time  thrown  off, 
the  moody  luuimrch  forgot  his  Uiehmcholy,  and 
--the  evil  spirit  far  away  —  became  all  as  a  father 
that  he  had  promised  to  bo  when  himself  a  son. 
Hanna. 


We  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  Bible. 
Had  the  Bible  (which  is  an  inspired /ibrury  rather 
than  an  inspired  houk)  been  put  together  by  men, 
no  matter  how  learned  and  holy,  this  variety 
would  have  been  wanting.  We  should  have  had 
a  more  or  less  useful  and  edifying,  but  probablj' 
more  rather  than  less  insipid  volume,  suited  at 
best  to  the  needs  of  the  generation  in  which  its 
compilers  lived,  and  probably  of  only  a  limited 
portion  of  that.  Instead  of  this,  wo  have,  both 
in  form  and  in  matter,  a  many-sidedness  and 
variety  of  which  the  world  has  never  wearied, 
and  in  which  every  person  can  find  something 
to  delight  his  taste,  and  every  soul  something  to 


satisfy  its  needs.  Side  by  side  with  the  stormy 
and  blood-stained  pictures  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
we  have  had  the  bright  oasis  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  ;  the  vile  conduct  of  the  sous  of  Eli  is  nar- 
rated in  the  same  chapter  with  the  sweet  inno- 
cence of  thu  child  Samuel  ;  and  as  the  reign  of 
Saul  darkens  through  his  withdrawing  more  and 
more  from  God,  and  God  at  last  withdrawing 
His  Spirit  from  him,  we  have  bright  lights  con- 
stantly breaking  in  from  the  life  of  the  young 
son  of  Jesse.  His  guilele,ss  youth,  the  gloomy 
Icing's  love  for  him,  never  quite  quenched  even 
in  Saul's  darkest  days,  the  touching  friendship 
with  his  persecutor's  son,  the  exquisite  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  all  these  things  are  a 
relief  and  a  refreshment  in  the  midst  of  such 
scenes  as  Saul's  bloodthirsty  hunt  after  David, 
the  massacre  of  the  priests,  the  night  visit  to 
Endor,  the  suicide  on  Mount  Gilboa.  Plum- 
mer 


Section   256 

DAVID  ANOINTED  AT  HEBRON  AS  KING  OVER  JUDAH.  ISHBOSHETH  MADE 
KING  OVER  1SR.\EL  BY  ABNER.  CONFLICT  OF  FORCES  UNDER  ABNER  AND 
JOAB. 

2  Samuel  2  :  1-32. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into 
any  of  the  cities  of  Judnli  ?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go  up.     And  David  said.  Whither 

2  shall  I  go  up  ?     And  he  said.  Unto  Hebron.     So  David  v/ent  up  thither,  and  his  two  wives  also, 

3  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  And  his  men  that 
were  with  him  did  David  bring  up,  every  man  with  hishousehold  :  andtheydwelt  in  the  cities 

4  of  Hebron.  And  the  men  of  Judah  came,  and  there  they  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah. 

5  And  they  told  David,  saying.  The  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they  that  buried  Saul.  And 
David  sent  messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  said  unto  them,  Blesspd  be  ye  of 
the  Lord,  that  ye  have  shewed  this  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried 

fi  him.     And  now  the  Lord  shew  kindness  and  truth  unto  you  :  and  I  also  will  requite  you  this 

7  kindness,  because  ye  have  done  this  thing.  Now  therefore  let  your  hands  be  strong,  and  be  ye 
valiant :  for  Saul  your  lord  is  dead,  and  also  the  house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me  king  over  them, 

8  Now  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host,  had  taken  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
fl  and  brought  him  over  to  Mahanaim  ;  and  he  made  him  king  over  Gilead,  and  over  the 

Ashurites,   and  over  Jezreel,    and   over  Ephraim,   and   over  Benjamin,    and  over  all  Israel. 

10  (Ishbosheth  Saul's  son  was  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  he  reigned 

11  two  years.)     But  the  house  of  Judah  followed  David.     And  the  time  that  David  was  king  in 
Hebron  over  the  house  of  Judah  was  seven  years  and  six  months. 

-      Verses  12-32.    Cmiflict  between    Abner  and  Juab  at   Oibeon.     Ahier  is  beaten,  but  is  suffered  to 
.refire  by  Joab, 


The  First  Book  of  Samuel  bi-inga  the  history 
of  David's  life  down  to  the  close  of  that  period 
of  propnriitory  discijilineby  which  he  was  divine- 
ly educated  for  his  high  destiny.     The  quiet  lite 


in  the  home  at  Bethlehem,  the  novel  duties 
and  temptations  of  Saul's  court,  the  manifold 
hardships  and  perils  of  exile,  had  done  their 
work,  and  moulded  the  lines  of  that  many-sided 
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character  with  an  ineffaceable  impress.  As 
sheplierd  he  hud  acquired  the  spirit  of  cahn 
thc)ii;,'lil  iiud  ilec'p  retli-cliou  ;  as  courtier  he  hud 
beeu  trained  in  prudent  self-cuntrol  and  cliival- 
rous  j^enerosity  ;  as  outlaw  ho  had  learned  (piick 
sympathy  wiih  the  oppressed,  knowledge  of 
men,  and  power  of  government  ;  and  above  all, 
each  successive  phase  of  experience  had  quick 
ened  and  developed  that  conscious  dependence 
upon  God  which  was  the  fundamental  secret  of 
his  strength  throughout  his  lite.  Step  by  step 
he  had  been  led  forward,  steadily  refusing  to 
take  the  shaping  of  his  career  into  his  own 
hands  by  deeds  of  violence,  and  "  committing 
his  way  unto  the  Lord,"  in  the  full  assurance 
that  "  He  would  bring  it  to  pass." 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel  contains  the  his- 
tory of  David's  reign  When  the  discipline  of 
his  early  life  was  complete,  the  death  of  Saul 
opened  his  way  to  the  throne.  The  task  before 
hiui  was  immense.  Internal  disorganization 
consequent  upon  the  misrule  of  Saul's  later 
years  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  partisans  of  the  old 
dynasty  ;  the  antagonism  of  conflicting  interests 
among  the  different  tribes  ;  a  country  overrun 
with  victorious  and  powerful  enemies  ;  the  cer- 
tain prospect  that  any  vigorous  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  kingdom  would  excite  the  hostility 
of  foreign  enemies — these  were  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  met  him  at  the  outset.  And 
if  these  obstacles  were  successfully  overcome, 
and  he  became  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  a 
united  and  powerful  nation,  the  trial  to  his  own 
character  could  not  fail  to  be  severe.  Would  he 
continue  to  be,  as  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Theocratic  Monarchy  demanded  that  he  should 
be.  the  faithful  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  the  obe- 
dient instrument  of  His  will  ;  or  would  he,  like 
Saul,  assume  an  attitude  of  autocratic  indepen- 
dence, and  fall  by  the  sin  of  pride  and  self  re- 
liance ?  From  such  difficulties  a  weaker  man 
might  well  have  shiunk.  But  David  was  a  born 
ruler  of  men.  In  his  well-knit,  sinewy  frame, 
insensible  to  hardship,  incapable  of  fatigue,  he 
possessed  tne  indispensalile  prerequisite  for  a 
warrior-king  ;  but  higher  qualitiaitions  than 
these  were  the  innate  aptitude  for  governing 
which  was  early  displayed  in  his  control  of  the 
wild  spirits  who  gathered  round  him  in  his  out- 
law life  ;  the  fearless  courage  which  had  chnr. 
acterized  him  from  his  earliest  days  ;  and  the 
singular  power  which  he  possessed  of  inspiring 
enthusiastic  devotion  in  his  followers  :  and  the 
highest  qualification  of  all  was  his  firm  trust 
and  unshaken  dependence  upon  God.  coupled 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  Divine  commission, 
which  led  him  iu  each  crisis  to  "  wait  patiently 


upon  God,"  in  tho  confident  expectation  of  Di- 
vine guidance,     A.  F.  K. 

1-7.  The  battle  of  Gilboa  left  Israel  in  a  state 
as  f.u'lorn  as  that  which  ensued  upon  the  deftat 
of  .\phek,  except  that  the  ark  was  not  lost,  and 
David  was  ready  to  be  her  deliverer.  The  coun- 
try west  of  Jordan  was  overrun  by  the  Philis- 
tines, who  occupied  tho  cities  from  which 
their  inhabitants  had  fled.  Tho  surviving  mem 
bers  of  the  hou.se  of  Saul  took  refuge  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  while  David,  at  the  command  of 
God,  removed  with  his  band  and  all  his  family 
from  Ziklag  to  Hebron,  the  ancient  sacred  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  Here  the  men  of  Judah 
came  to  him,  and  anointed  him  king  over  their 
tribe.  Thence  he  sent  a  message  to  the  men  of 
Jabesh-gilead  to  thank  them  for  the  honor  pai.l 
to  Saul's  remains  and  to  announce  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  He  wasnow  thirty  years  old.  and 
he  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  and  a  half  years. 
P.  S. 

The  death  of  Saul  with  his  three  eldest  sons 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  fully  authorized 
David  to  advance  his  own  claims  without  the  re- 
serve he  had  hitherto  maintained.  He  was  king 
by  right.  He  had  been  anointed  for  the  rever- 
sion, and  he  was  now  entitled  to  possession.  By 
the  same  right  under  which  Saul  had  held  his 
crown,  David  was  now  entitled  to  claim  it.  Saul 
had  been  appointed  on  certain  well-understood 
conditions,  which  he  had  violated,  and  on  cer- 
tain principles,  which  he  had  contravened.     KU. 

Instead  of  reigning  in  his   own   name  and 

right,  as  Saul  sought  to  do,  David  regarded  him- 
self as  the  viceroy  of  God,  and  sought  to  serve 
His  will.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  desirable 
that  such  a  king  as  Saul  should  precede  David, 
in  order  that  the  contrast  of  character  might  be 
the  more  impressively  exhibited,  and  that  the 
nation  might  learn,  through  telling  experiences, 
the  sort  of  kingly  government  that  God  ap- 
proved.    N.  C.  B. 

1.  Not  till  the  offices  of  justice  and  affection 
had  been  performed,  does  David  remember  him- 
self and  the  change  in  his  own  position  which 
had  been  effected.  He  had  never  thought  of 
Saul  as  standing  between  him  and  the  kingdom  ; 
the  first  feeling  on  his  death  was  not,  as  it  would 
have  been  with  a  less  devout  and  less  generous 
heart,  a  flush  of  gladness  at  the  thought  of  tho 
empty  throne,  but  a  sharp  pang  of  pain  from 
the  sense  of  an  empty  heart.  And  even  when 
he  begins  to  look  forward  to  his  own  new  course, 
there  is  that  same  remarkable  passiveness  which 
we  have  observed  already.  His  first  step  is  to 
"  inquire  of  the  Ijord  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  to 
any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ■^"     He  will  do  noth 
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ing  in  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  when  nil  which 
had  been  so  long  a  hope  seemed  to  be  rnpidly 
beoominy  a  fact,  until  his  Shepherd  shall  lead 

him.     A.  M. Ho  will  not  stir  from  the  heaps 

of  Zikhig  till  he  have  consulted  with  the  Lord. 
It  did  not  content  hiiu  that  he  had  God's  war- 
rant for  the  kingdom  ;  but  ho  must  have  his  in- 
structions for  the  taking  possession  of  it.     Bp. 

II. Signally  the  brief  record  reveals  Uie  one 

sublime  fact  of  absolute  surrendry  of  all  self-will,  the 
simple  seeking,  obeying,  and  waiting  upon  the  will 
of  God.  He  ventures  not  fully  to  interpret  even 
so  marked  an  event  as  the  death  of  Saul,  though 
knowing  (hat  he  has  been  Divinely  anointed  as 
successor  to  the  throne.  Much  less  does  he  in- 
stitute any  movement  looking  toward  his  en- 
thronement. All  is  referred  to  God.  God  has 
anointed,  has  appointed  his  way  thus  far,  opened 
the  pathway  to  the  crown,  but  not  one  forward 
step  will  he  take  of  himself,  until  he  is  sent. 
But  the  same  faith  that  bids  him  await  God's 
direction,  constrains  him  to  seek  God's  guid- 
ance, and,  as  has  been  his  wont  for  years,  he 
asks  of  God  wisdom,  practical  guidance.  ' '  What 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do '?"  is  the  simple  prayer 
of  his  trustful,  submissive  spirit.  And  when 
the  response  is  given,  instantly  ho  obeys  the  di- 
rection, to  go  to  Hebron.     B. 

The  central  position  of  Hebron  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  its  mountainous  and  defensible  situation, 
its  importance  as  a  priestly  settlement  and  an 
ancient  royal  city,  the  patriarchal  associations 
connected  with  it,  combined  to  render  it  the 
most  suitable  capital  for  the  new  kingdom,  while 
the  North  was  held  partly  by  the  Philistines, 
partly  by  Saul's  adherents.  In  its  neighbor- 
hood, moreover,  David  had  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fugitive  life,  and  gained  many  sup- 
porters.    A.  F.  K. 

3,4.  T he  second  anointing  at  Hebron.  In  that 
then  ancient  city,  crowning  the  loftiest  eminence 
of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Judah,  which  had  been 
the  place  of  Abraham's  abode,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived the  covenant  promise  of  .Jehovah,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  Isaac  and  Eebekah,  and 
where  the  Patriarchs  were  buried,  which  long 
afterward  had  been  conquered,  and  possessed 
as  God's  special  gift,  by  Caleb,  the  like-minded 
companion  of  Joshua  in  the  earliest  years  of  Is- 
rael's wandeiing,  of  whose  stainless  life  we  have 
the  Divine  record,  "  He  followed  the  Lord  fully," 
the  city  which  had  subsequently  been  the  me 
tropolis  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  that  central  city 
of  greatest  historic  memories,  David  was  received 
with  welcome,  and  by  acclamation  of  the  tribe 
at  once  anointed  "  King  over  the  house  of 
Judah."     B. 


The  language  of  the  history  seems  rather  to 
imply  a  disbanding  of  his  army,  or  at  least  their 
settling  down  to  domestic  life  in  the  villages 
round  Hebron,  without  a  thought  of  winning 
the  kingdom  by  arms.  And  his  elevation  to  the 
partial  monarchy  which  he  at  first  possessed  was 
the  spontaneous  act  of  "the  men  of  Judah," 
who  come  to  him  and  anoint  him  king  over 
Judah.  The  limits  of  his  territory  are  substan- 
tially those  of  the  kingdom  over  which  his  de- 
scendants ruled  after  Jeroboam's  revolt,  thus 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  natural  "  line  of 
cleavage"  between  north  and  south.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Benjamin  finally  attached 
it  to  the  latter  monarchy  ;  but  for  the  present, 
the  wish  to  retain  the  supremacj'  which  it  had 
had  while  the  king  was  one  of  the  tribe,  made 
it  the  nucleus  of  a  feeble  and  lingering  opposi- 
tion to  David,  headed  by  Saul's  cousin  Abner, 
and  rallying  round  his  incompetent  son  Ish- 
bo.sheth.    A.M. 

5-7.  David's  first  act  as  king  of  Judah  was 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Jabesh-gilead  to  express 
his  admiration  of  their  noble  loyalty  to  Saul. 
Nor  does  it  detract  from  this  mark  of  his  gen- 
erosity that,  now  their  master  was  dead,  he  in- 
timated his  own  elevation,  to  bespeak,  if  possi- 
ble, their  allegiance.  The  support  of  such  men 
was  well  worth  seeking.  Besides,  Jabesh-gilead 
was  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  that  district  ; 
and  already  the  standard  had  there  been  set  up 
of  a  rival,  whose  claims  were  neither  founded 
on  the  appointment,  of  God  nor  on  the  choice 
of  the  people.     A.  E. 

8-10.  The  next  event  recorded  is  Abner'a 
proclamation  of  Ishbosheth,  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  Saul,  as  king  over  Gilead,  the  Ashu- 
rites,  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  Ephraim,  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  nominally  over  all  Israel  ;  his  resi- 
dence was  at  Mahanaim,  east  of  Jordan.  It  is 
added  that  Ishbosheth  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  that  he 
reigned  two  years.  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
an  interval  of  five  years  from  his  death  to 
David's  full  recognition,  and  as  the  Philistines 
were  in  full  possession  of  all  Israel  west  of  Jor- 
dan except  where  David's  power  extended,  it 
would  seem  that  Abner  was  occupied  for  five 
years  or  more  in  recovering  the  territory  of  the 
other  tribes  from  them,  after  which  the  two 
years  of  Ishbosheth  begin  to  be  reckoned,  so  as 
to  end  just  before   David's   full  recognition  as 

king  of  all  Israel.     P.  S. Abner  was  a  soldier 

of  consummate  ahility,  and  he  not  only  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  au- 
thority of  Ishbosheth  in  Gilead,  but  wresting 
successively  "  Gilead,  Jezreel,  Ephraim,  Benja- 
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niin,  and  [with  the  exception  of  Judiih]  all  Is- 
rael "  from  the  rhilistiues,  he  rniseil  liiiii  at  last 
to  a  position  which,  if  Isbbosbeth  himself  had 
ha.1    any  capacity,  would  have  rendered  him  a 

formidiiMe  rival  ti)  David.      H'.  Lee. Itshows 

hi)W  entirely  David  suliniitted  himself  to  the  Di- 
vine guidance,  that  he  made  no  aitt-mptto  ^rasp 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  op))ose  the 
setting  up  of  Ishbonheth  us  Sanl's  successor,  but 
waited  for  God  to  give  him  the  kingdom  in  His 

own    way.      Plummer. Condict    did    indeed 

arise  ;  but  through  nn  attempt  of  Abner  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Jiidab,  not  of  David  upon  that 
of  Ishbosheth.      Kit. 

I'i,  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  first 
step  was  taken  by  Abner.  He  went  out  from 
Mahanaiin.  descended  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
came  to  Gibeon,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a 
place  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Gibeah,  where 
Saul  had  reigned.  His  immediate  object  prob- 
ably was  to  gain  such  an  advantage  over  David 
in  that  quarter  as  would  enable  him  to  establish 
Ishbosheth  at  Gibeah,  and  thus  bring  to  him  all 
the  prestige  due  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
Saul.     W.  G.  B. 

I,t.  It  is  now  that  Joab  first  appears  on  the 
scene.  He  was  the  eldest  and  the  most  remark- 
able of  David's  three  nephews,  who,  as  we  have 
shown,  stood  to  him  rather  in  the  relation  of 
cousin,  from  the  interval  of  age  between  their 
mother  and  David,  her  youngest  brother.  Asahel 
was  the  darling  of  his  brothers,  and  would  have 
doubtless  won  a  high  place  among  the  heroes  of 
his  youthful  uncle's  array.  Abishai  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  and  faithful  to  David,  even  before 
the  adherence  of  Joab. — like  Jo.ib,  implacable  to 
the  enemies  of  the  royal  house  ;  unlike  Joab, 
faithful  to  the  end.  But  Joab  with  those  ruder 
qualities  combined  something  of  a  more  states- 
manlike character,  which  brings  him  more  nearly 
on  a  level  with  David,  and  gives  him  the  second 
place  in  the  whole  coming  history.      Stanley. 

14.  Both  the  commanders  under  David  and 
Ishbosheth  were  so  inured  to  blood,  that  they 
make  but  a  sport  of  killing  Custom  makes  sin 
so  familiar  that  the  horror  of  it  is  to  some  turned 
into  pleasure  :  "  Come,  let  the  young  men  play 
before  us. "  .\bner  is  the  challenger,  and  speeds 
the  worse  ;  for  though  in  the  matches  of  duel 
both  sides  miscarried,  yet  in  the  following  con- 
flict Abner  and  his  men  are  beaten.      Bp.  II. 

15-23.  The  Pool  of  Gibeon,  on  the  opposite 
aides  of  which  the  armies  encamped,  was  made 
memorable  by  the  deadly  combat  of  twelve 
Bi-njamites  against  twelve  men  of  Judah,  in 
which  each  man  seized  his  adversary  by  the  head 
with  one   hand,  and   with   the   other  thrust  his 


sword  through  his  side,  so  that  all  of  them  fell 
down  dead  together.  The  scene  of  this  mutual 
slaughter  received  the  name  of  Uelkath-bazzurim 
(the  Jitld  of  Vie  slronij  men).  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  men  of  Israel  were  routed.  Abner 
himself  was  closely  pursued  by  Asahel,  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  who  were  as  swift- 
footed  as  the  wild  roe.  Unable  to  escape,  and 
unwilling  to  kill  Asahel,  Abner  twice  entreated 
him  to  go  after  some  one  else,  that  he  might 
have  spods  to  carry  back  with  him  ;  but,  as 
Asahel  persisted,  Abner  thrust  him  through  with 
the  hinder  end  of  his  spear.     P.  S. 

26.  In  the  speech  of  Abner  to  Joab,  there  oc- 
curs an  expression  worthy  of  being  taken  out  of 
its  connection  and  of  being  viewed  with  wider 
reference.  "  Knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be 
bitterness  in  the  latter  end  ?' '  How  many  of  the 
miseries  and  how  many  of  the  worst  sins  of  men 
come  of  forgetting  the  "  bitterness  in  the  latter 
end  "  which  evil  beginnings  give  rise  to  !  It  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  rules  of  life  never 
to  do  to-day  what  you  shall  repent  of  to-morrow. 
Yet  how  constantly  is  the  rule  disregarded  ! 
W.  G.  B. 

27,  28.  Joab,  though  a  conqueror,  generously 
sounds  a  retreat,  knowing  very  well  his  mas- 
ter's mind  and  how  averse  he  was  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  He  justly  upbraids  Abner  with 
his  forwardness  to  engage  ;  he  lays  the  blame 
upon  him  that  there  Cad  been  so  much  blood 
shed  as  there  was  ;  "  Unless  thnu  It'idst  .spoken"  — 
that  is,  "  hadst  given  order  to  fight,  hadst  bid- 
den the  young  men  arise  and  play  before  ns, 
none  of  us  had  struck  a  stroke,  nor  drawn  a 
sword  against  our  brethren.  We  had  retired  in 
the  morning,  if  thou  haiist  not  given  the  chal- 
lenge." This  might  have  served  to  e-xcuse  Joab, 
if  he  had  pu.shed  on  his  victory,  and  made  a  full 
end  of  Abner's  forces  ;  but  he  very  honorably 
put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit,  and  suffered  Abner  to 
make  an  orderly  retreat.     11. 

29-32.  If  Joab  had  known  what  was  to  fol- 
low, he  might  have  taken  a  different  course.  It 
he  had  foreseen  the  "  long  war"  that  was  to  be 
between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David,  he  might  have  tried  on  this  occasion  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  pursued  Abner's  men 
until  they  were  utterly  broken.  But  that  day  s 
work  had  probably  sickened  him,  as  he  knew  it 
would  sicken  David  ;  and  leaving  Abner  and 
his  people  to  make  their  way  across  the  Jordan, 
he  returned  to  bury  his  brother,  and  to  report 
his  proceedings  to  David  at  Hebron.     W.  G.  B. 

This  is  the  only  battle  on  record  between  the 
parties  contending  for  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of    Israel,      David  wisely  adopted  the 
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policy  of  conciliation  and  "  masterly  inactiv- 
ity,' waiting,  as  lie  had  trained  liiinself  to  wait 
during  the  life  of  Saul,  for  the  slow  movements 
of  God's  providence  to  seat  him  in  his  own  time 
on  the  throne  over  the  whole  people.     H.  C. 

Remaining  quietly  at  Hebron,  as  during  the 

long  period  of  his  persecution,  so  now  in  this 
protracted  period  of  comparative  rest,  David's 
trust  and  patience  of  soul  are  strengthened  and 
matured  by  simple  unbroken  wailing  upon  God's 
direction,  waiting  to  know  His  further  will. 
And  these  chapters  show  how,  without  one  act 
of  David,  events  were  shaped  in  Providence  to 
accomplish  that  will  in  David's  final  enthrone- 
ment over  all  Israel.     B. 


The  summary  narrative  of  these  seven  years 
presents  the  still  youthful  king  in  a  very  lovable 
light.  The  same  temper  which  had  marked  his 
first  acts  after  Saul's  death  is  strikingly  brought 
out.  He  seems  to  have  left  the  conduct  of  the 
war  altogether  to,  Joab,  as  if  he  shrank  from 
striking  a  single  blow  for  his  own  advancement. 
When  he  does  interfere,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
peace,  to  curb  and  chastise  ferocious  vengeauco 
and  dastardly  assassination.  The  incidents  re- 
corded all  go  to  make  \ip  a  picture  of  rare  gen. 
erosity,  of  patient  waiting  for  God  to  fulfil  His 
purposes,  of  longing  that  the  miserable  strife 
between  the  tribes  of  God's  inheritance  should 
end.     A.  M. 


Section  257. 


ABNEE    BRINGS 


OVER    ALL    ISRAEL    TO    DAVID,    AND    IS    MURDERED    BY    JOAB. 
ASS.iSSINATION   OF    ISHBOSHETH. 


2  Samcel  3  :  1-39  :   4  :  1-12. 


3  1  Now  there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  Davi-'  :  and  David 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  but  the  house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker. 
Verses  2-5.   Sons  horn  to  David  in  Ilehron. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  there  was  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David, 

7  that  Abner  made  himself  strong  in  the  house  of  Saul.  Now  Saul  had  a  concubine,  whose 
name  was  Rizpah.  the  daughter  of  Aiah  :  and  Ish-bosheih  said  to  Abner,  Wherefore  hast  thou 

8  gone  in  unto  my  father's  concubine  '?  Then  was  Abner  very  wroth  for  the  words  of  Ish-bo- 
sheth,  and  said.  Am  I  a  dog's  head  that  belongeth  to  Judah  ?  This  day  di)  I  shew  kindness 
unto  the  house  of  Saul  thy  father,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  friends,  and  have  not  delivered 
thee  into  the  hand  of  David,  and  yet  thou  chargest  me  this  day  with  a  fault  concerning  this 

!)  woman.     God  do  so  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  if,  as  the  Lord  hath  sworn  to   David,  I   do  not 

10  even  so  to  him  ;  to  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of 

11  David  over  Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.     And  he  could  not  .inswer 
A'oner  another  word,  because  he  feared  him. 

Verses  1'2-16.   Abner  propose)!  lo  "  hrimj  all  Israel"  to  David.     As  a  condition  David  requires  Vie 
return  of  Miclial ;  and  .the  is  sent  hack: 

17  And  Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saj'ing.  In  times  past  ye  sought  for 

18  David  to  bo  king  over  you  :  now  then  do  it  :  for  the  Lokd  hath  spoken  of   David,    saying,  By 
the  hand  of  my  servant  David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of.  the  Philistines, 

111  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  their  enemies.     And  Abner  also  .spake  in   the   ears  of   Benjamin  : 
and  Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the  eai's  of  David  in  Hebron  all  that  seemed   good   to   Israel, 

20  and  to  tlie  whole  house  of  Benjamin.     So  Abner  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  and  twenty  men 

21  with  him.     And  David  made  Abner  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  a  feast.      And  Abner  said 
"  unto  David,  I  will  arise  and  go,  and  will  gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord  the  king,  that  they  may 

make  a  covenant  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  reign  over  all   that   thy  soul  desireth.     And 

David  sent  .\bner  away  ;  and  he  went  in  peace. 

Verses  22-27.  .Toah  reprnnches  David  for  his  dealing  xcilh  Abner.     Lnrbv;  Abner  hack  by  a  deceit- 

fal  messaiie,  Joah  murders  li.im  in  the  (fate  of  Ilehron. 
2S       And  afterward  when  David  heard  it,  he  said,  I  and  my  kingdom    are    guiltless    before    the 
29  Lord  forever  from  the  blood  of  Abner  the  son  of  Ner  :  let  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  Joab,  and 
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upon    nil    his  fiithor's  house  ;  ami  let  Ihoro  not  fiiil  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that  hath  nn 
issue,  or  thiit  is  ii  leper,  or  tlmt  leiiiiotU  ou  ii  statf.  or  that  fnlletU  by  the  sword,  or  that  lacketh 

30  bread.     S,i    Jo,ih    and   Abishai   his   brother  slew   Abuer,  because   he  had  killed  their  brother 
Asahel  at  (iibeoii  in  the  battle. 

31  And  Uavid  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with   him.  Rend  your   clothes,  and 

32  gird   >'0U   with  saekoloth,  and  nionrri  before  Ahner.     And  king  David  followed  the  bier.     And 
they  buried  .\bner  in  Hebron  :  and  the  kiuf;  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Ab- 

33  ner  ;  and  all  the  peoplo  wept.     And  the  king  lamented  for  Abuer,  and  said, 

Should  .\bner  die  as  a  f  jol  dieth  ? 
3t       Thy  hunds  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters  : 

As  a  man  falloth  l>etore  the  children  of  inupiity,  so  didst  thou  fall. 
35  And  all  the  people  wopt  again  over  hiiu.     And  all  the  people  came  to  cause  David  to  eat  bread 
while  it  was  yet  day  ;  but  David  swaro,  saying,  God  do  so  to  me,    and   more  also,    if   I   tasto 
3(5  bread,  or  aught  else,  till  the  sun  be  down.     And  all  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased 

37  them  :  as  whatsoever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people.     So  all  the  people  and  all  Israel  un- 

38  der.stood  that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the  king  to  slay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner.     And  the  king  said 
unto  his  servants.  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 

39  And  I  am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king  ;  and  these  men  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too 
hard  for  me  :  the  Lord  reward  the  wicked  doer  according  to  his  wickedness. 

C'/i.  4  :  1-12.    Murder  of  I.thbosheth,  and  execulion  of  the  murderers  by  David. 


3:1.  "  There  was  long  war  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David."  The 
war  was  not  carried  on  by  pitched  battles,  but 
by  a  series  of  fretting  and  worrying  skirmishes. 
But  the  drift  of  things  was  manifest.  "  David 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger  ;  but  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  cause  of 
the  house  of  Saul  was  weak  because  God  was 
against  it  ;  it  was  weak  in  its  champion  Ishbo- 
sheth  ;  its  only  element  of  strength  was  Abner, 
and  even  ho  could  not  make  head  against  such 
odds.     W.  G.  B. 

2-5.  The  list  of  David's  sons  born  in  Hebron 
ai)poars  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative 
here,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice  of  Old  Testament  historians  to  insert 
information  about  the  family  of  akingat  criticdl 
])oints  in  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  moreover 
it  IS  in  place  here  as  a  practical  evidence  of  the 
str -ngthening  of  David's  house.     A.  F.  K. 

Of  how  many  grievous  sins  and  sorrows  did  he 
BOW  the  seed  wiien  he  thus  multiplied  wives  to 
himself!  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the 
1  fe  of  David  an  influence  on  successive  genera- 
tions on  the  whole  pure  and  elevating  ;  but  it  is 
impo.ssible  not  to  own  that  by  many,  a  .iustifica- 
tion  of  relaxed  principle  and  unchaste  living 
has  been  drawn  from  liis  example.     W.  G.  13. 

O-II.  (Juiirrel  between  Ahner  and  IslilM.iheth. 
Ishboshetli  was  evidentl.y  weak  and  incapable, 
a  mrre  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Abner,  who  had 
made  himself  the  mainstay  of  Saul's  house, 
partly  from  his  family  connection,  partly  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  influ- 
ence, possibly  with  the  hope  of  eventually  be- 
coming king  himself.     At  length,  foreseeing  the 


impossibility  of  continuing  a  successful  opposi- 
tion to  David's  growing  power,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  a  quarrel  with  Ishbosheth  to  make 
such  overtures  to  David  as  might  secure  him 
favorable  terms  and  an  influential  position. 
A.  F.  K. 

9.  As  tlio  Liord  Iiath  Mworii  lo 
Diivitl.  Abner  is  self  convicted  by  these 
words.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  had  sworn  to 
give  the  throne  to  David,  and  yet  he  had  resist- 
ed— consciously  resisted — to  the  best  of  his 
power,  the  fulfilment  of  that  high  decree.  He 
now  reaps  his  reward  in  this — that  his  return  to 
what  was  really  his  duty  bears   the  aspect  of 

treachery,   meanness,  and  dishonor.      Kit. 

12.  Even  now  there  is  no  trace  of  humility  in 
the  language  of  Abner.  He  approaches  King 
David,  not  as  one  who  has  done  him  a  great 
wrong,  but  as  one  who  otfers  to  do  him  a  great 
favor.  There  is  no  word  of  regret  for  his  hav. 
ing  opposed  what  he  knew  to  be  God's  purpose 
and  promise,  no  apology  for  the  disturbance  ho 
had  wrought  in  Israel,  no  excuse  for  all  the  dis- 
tress which  he  had  caused  to  David  by  keeping 
the  kingdom  and  the  people  at  war.  He  does 
not  come  as  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign,  but  as  one 
independent  man  to  another.  Make  a  league 
with  mo.  Secure  me  from  punishment  ;  prom- 
ise me  a  reward.  For  this  ho  simply  offers  to 
place  at  David's  disposal  that  powerful  hand  of 
his  that  h;id  been  so  mighty  for  evil.     W.  G.  H. 

13.  David's  reasons  for  demanding  the  res 
toration  of  Jliehal  were  probably  genuine  affec 
tion  for  the  wife  of  his  youth  who  had  saved 
his  life,  a  desire  to  efface  the  slight  put  upon 
him  by  the  deprivation,  and  a  wish  to  conciliate 
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tho  ROod-wilt  of  the  northern  tribes  by  an  alli- 
ance witb  Saul's  family. 

II.  David  scut  inc§scngcrs  to  Isili- 
biislietll.  Tlia  acceptance  o£  the  condition 
by  Abner  is  iuiplied,  but  the  formal  deujauil 
was  made  from  Ishbosheth,  who  was  powerless 
to  resist  the  will  of  his  master.  Thus  the  res- 
toration of  Michal  took  place  openly  as  a  public 
act  of  justice  ;  it  clearly  exhibited  the  strength 
of  David  and  the  weakness  of  Ishbosheth  ;  it 
gave  Abner  opportunity  to  go  to  Hebron  as 
Michal's  escort,  and  mature  his  plans  for  depos- 
ing Ishbosheth.     A.  F.  K. 

17-21.  Abner  set  himself  with  great  vigor  to 
fulfil  tho  promise  made  by  him  in  his  league 
with  David.  First,  he  held  communication  with 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation,  "the 
elders  of  Israel,"  and  showed  to  them  his  own 
self-condemnation,  how  God  had  designated 
David  as  the  king  tlirough  whom  deliverance 
would  be  granted  to  Israel  from  the  Philistines 
and  all  their  other  enemies.  Next,  remember- 
ing that  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, he  took  special  pains  to  attach  that  tribe 
to  David,  and  as  he  was  himself  likewise  a  Ben- 
jamite,  he  must  have  been  eminently  useful  in 
this  service.  Thirdly,  he  went  in  person  to 
Hebron,  David's  seat,  "  to  sjieak  in  the  ears  of 
David  all  that  seemed  good  to  Israel  .and  to  the 
whole  house  of  Benjamin."  Finally,  after  be- 
ing entertained  by  David  at  a  great  feast,  he  set 
out  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  that  they  might  solemnly 
ratify  the  appointment  of  David  as  king,  in  the 
same  way  as,  in  the  early  days  of  Saul,  Samuel 
had  convened  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
nt  Gilgal.  That  in  all  this  Abner  was  rendering 
a  great  service  both  to  David  and  the  nation 
cannot  be  doiibted.  He  was  doing  what  no 
other  man  in  Israel  could  have  dune  at  (he  time 
for  establishing  the  throne  of  David  and  ending 
the  civil  war. 

22-'2y.  In  these  measures  Joabhad  not  been 
consulted.  When  Abner  was  at  Hebron,  Joab 
was  absent  on  a  military  enterprise.  In  that 
enterprise  he  had  been  very  successful,  and  had 
brought  back  a  large  amount  of  spoil.  When 
he  heard  of  David's  agreement  with  Abner  he  was 
highly  displeased.  His  rudeness  to  David  is 
highly  offensive.  Ho  speaks  to  him  in  the  tone 
of  those  servants  who  rule  their  master,  as  if  he 
were  accountable  to  Joab,  and  not  Joab  to  him. 
Of  the  king's  answer  to  Joab  nothing  is  record- 
ed ;  but  from  David's  confession  (verse  39)  that 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  him,  wo 
inny  infer  that  it  was  not  very  firm  or  decided, 
and  that  Joab  set  it  utterly  at  nought.     For  tho 


very  first  thing  that  Joab  did  after  seeing  the 
king  was  to  send  a  message  to  Abner,  most  like- 
ly in  David's  name  but  without  David's  knowl- 
edge, asking  him  to  return.  Joab  was  at  the 
gate  ready  for  his  treacherous  business,  and  tak- 
ing Abner  aside  as  if  for  private  conversation, 
he  plunged  his  dagger  in  his  breast,  ostensibly 
in  revenge  for  tho  death  of  his  brother  .\sahel. 
There  was  something  eminently  mean  and  das- 
tardly in  the  deed.  Abner  was  now  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Joab's  master,  and  he  could  not 
have  apprehended  danger  from  the  servant.  The 
laws  of  hospitality  wero  outraged  when  one  who 
had  just  been  David's  guest  was  assassinated  in 
David's  city.  The  outrage  was  all  the  greater, 
as  was  also  the  injury  to  King  David  and  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  the  crime  was  committed 
when  Abner  was  on  the  eve  of  negotiation  with 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel.     W.  G.  B. 

Joab's  act  was  not  justifiable  on  the  .score  of 
blood-revenge.  This  was  merely  a  convenient 
pretext  forgetting  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival.  He 
foresaw  that  if  he  allowed  Abner  to  have  the 
credit  of  placing  the  crown  of  Israel  on  David's 
head,  he  would  lose  his  own  position  and  influ- 
ence. Failing  in  his  endeavor  to  persuade 
David  that  Abner  was  playing  him  false,  with 
characteristic  unscrupulousness  he  planned  this 
deliberate  and  treacherous  murder,  as  on  a  later 
occasion   he    murdered  his    rival    Amasa   (eh. 

20    :   10).      A.    P.    K. Abner,    who   promises 

kingdoms  (verse  10),  cannot  secure  lo  himself 
one  certain  hour  of  life.  David  had  sent  him 
away,  and  he  departed  in  peace  ;  but,  being 
called  back  by  Joab,  he  fell.     Delanei/. 

28,  I  :ind  my  liiiigcloin  arc  guilt- 
less. With  a  strong  asseveration  David  asserts 
his  entire  innocence  of  any  complicity  in  this 
murder.  Neither  upon  himself  personally  nor 
iipon  "  his  kingdom  "--i  e  ,  the  royal  house,  his 
descendants  and  successors,  could  punishment 
for  shedding  this  innocent  blood  justly  fall. 
A.  F.  K. 

29.  That  Joab  deserved  to  die  for  his  dastard 
ly  crime,  none  could  have  denied  ;  if  David  ab- 
stained from  inflicting  that  punishment,  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  very  emphatic  in 
proclaiming  what  such  a  criminal  might  look 
for,  in  never-failing  visitations  on  himself  and 
his  seed,  when  he   was  left   to  be  dealt  with  by 

the  God  of  justice.     W.  G.  B. David  ought 

to  have  done  his  duty,  and  trusted  God  with  the 
issue.  If  the  law  had  had  its  course  against 
Joab,  perhaps  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth,  Am- 
non,  and  others  had  been  prevented.  It  was 
carnal  policy  and  cruel  pity  that  spared  Joab. 
Kighteousncsa  supports    the    throne,   and  will 
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never  shiike  it.  Yut  it  wixs  only  o  reprieve  thiit 
Diivid  gave  to  Joiib  ;  on  liis  de.itli  lieil,  ho  left 
it  to  Solomon  (who  could  the  belter  wield  the 
sword  of  jiiHtiee,  heciinse  he  had  no  oeeiision  to 
draw  the  sword  of  war)  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
Abner.  Evilijursues  sinners,  and  will  overtake 
them  at  last.  David  preferred  Abner'sson  Jaa- 
siel  (1  Chron.  27  :  21).  H. 
:t7.  .411   llic    people  aiul  all  iNruel. 

Not  only  Diivid's  own  subjects  in  .Jiidiih,  but 
tlie  people  of  the  northern  kingdom,  who  must 
have  l)een  specially  aggrieved  by  the  murder  of 
their  hero,  recognized  the  sincerity  of  D/ivid's 
grief,  and  accjuittcd  him  of  nil  complicity  in  the 
act.     A.  F.  K, 

The  people  were  pleased  with  the  evidence 
afforded  of  David's  feelings,  and  the  event  that 
had  seemed  likely  to  destroy  his  pro.spects  turned 
out  in  this  way  in  his  faior.  "  The  people 
took  notice  of  this,  and  it  pleased  them,  as  what- 
RTever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people."  It 
was  another  evidence  of  the  conquering  power 
of  goodness  and  forbearance.  By  his  generous 
treatment  of  his  foes,  David  secured  a  position 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  established  his 
kingdom  on  a  basis  of  security  which  lie  could 
not  have  obtained  by  any  amount  of  severity. 

'I  :  1-S.  Ishbosheth,  in  setting  up  a  claim  to 
the  throne  in  ojiposition  to  the  Divine  call  of 
David,  not  only  lost  the  distinction  he  coveted, 
but  also  his  life.  One  day,  while  lying  in  his 
bed  at  noon,  he  was  despatched  Viy  two  of  his 
servants.  The  two  men  that  murdered  him 
seem  to  have  been  among  those  whom  Saul  en- 
riched with  the  spoil  of  the  Gibeonites.  They 
were  brothers,  men  of  Beerotb,  which  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  but  was 
now  reckoned  to  Benjamin.  Mistaking  the 
character  of  David  as  much  us  it  had  been  mis- 
taken by  the  .\malekite  who  pretended  that  he 
had  slain  Saul,  they  hastened  to  Hebron,  bearing 
with  them  the  head  of  their  viclini,  a  ghastly  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  deed.  This  revolting 
trophy  they  carried  all  the  way  from  Jlnhanaim 
to  Hebron,  a  distance  of  some  iifty  njiles. 
W.  G.  B. 

9-11.  If  David  had  pnt  the  Amalekite  to 
death  for  merely  saying  that  he  had  slain  Saul, 
even   at   his  own  command,  how  much   more 


would  he  take  signal  vengeance  of  their  united 
treucheiy  and   murder "/     The  Amalekite  might 
have  some  ground  of  vengeance  against  Saul,  in 
respect  of  the  dehtruciion  he  had  wrought  ui»on 
his   nation  ;  but    what    had    they— the  trusted 
servants  of  Ishbosheth,  the  appointed  guardians 
of  his  life — what  had  they  to  allege  against  their 
master?    Kil. David's  behavior  in  this  treat- 
ment of   I  he   murderers  of   Ishbosheth  was  not 
only  iin  act  of  justice  in  itself,  but  it  publicly 
declared   that   he    would    never   be    served   by 
treachery  and   murder,    nor    ever  forgive   such 
crimes,   however  the   pretence   for   eommiiting 
them  might  be  for  his  own  interest  and  service 
The  concern  he  expressed  for  the  death  of  Ish 
bosheth,   especially  for  the  manner  of  it,  "  in 
his  own  house  upon  his  bed, "  argued  human 
ity  and  honor,  and  an   utter  abhorrence  of   vil 
lains  and  their  crimes.      Chaitdter. 

And  thus  at  last,  not  by  his  own  act,  but 
through  circumstances  over  which  he  had  had 
no  control,— allowed  by  Him  who  gives  full  lib- 
erty to  each  man,  though  He  overrules  even  the 
darkest  deeds  of  the  wicked  for  the  evolving  uf 
good— David  was  left  undisputed  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Israel.  Faith,  patience,  and  integiiiy 
were  vindicated  ;  the  Divine  promises  to  David 
had  come  true  in  the  course  of  natural  events — 
and  all  this  was  better  far  than  even  if  Saul  had 
voluntarily  resigned  his  place,  or  Abner  suc- 
ceeded in  his  plivn.s. 


The  Divine  principle  of  monarchy  was  that  We 
uhH  of  the  earlhly  slimikl  he  in  aiwwed  suhjeclifin  In 
lliid  (if  the  Ueuveiity  Kinrj.  This  was  right  in  it 
self  ;  it  was  expressive  of  the  covenant-relation- 
ship by  which  Jehovah  became  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, and  Israel  the  people  oJ  Jehovah  ;  and  it 
embodied  the  typical  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  Kimi  of  the 
Jews,  who  came  not  to  do  His  own  will.  Siiiil 
wn.i  the  kh'tj  after  hraei.i  owa  heart ;  David  Hie 
kinq  after  (lad's  own  heart,  not  because  of  his 
greater  piety  or  goodness,  but  because,  despite 
his  fallings  and  his  sins,  he  fully  embodied  the 
Divine  idea  of  Israel's  kingdom  ;  and  for  this 
reason  also  ho  and  his  kingdom  were  the  type 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom, 
A.  E. 
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Section  258. 

DAVID' S  THIED  ANOINTING,  AT  HEBRON,  AS  KING  OVER  ALL  ISRAEL,  BY  A 
GREAT  HOST  FROM  ALL  THE  TRIBES.  JERUSALEM  CAPTURED  AND  MADE 
HIS  CAPITAL. 

2  Samoel  5  ;  1-10.     1  Chronicles  11  :  1-9  ;    12  :  23-40. 

2  S.  5:1  Then  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  David  unto  Hebron,  and  spake,  saying,  Be- 

2  hold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh.  In  times  past,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  it  was  thou 
that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  Israel  :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  said  to  thee.  Thou  shalt  feed 

3  [or,  he  shepherd  of]  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  prince  [or,  lender^  over  Israel.  So  all 
the  ciders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king  to  Hebron  ;  and  king  David  made  a  covenant  with  them 
in  Hebron  before  the  Lord  :  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  LoKD  by  the  hand  of  Samuel. 

4,  5  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  forty  years.  In  He- 
bron he  reigned  over  .ludah  seven  years  and  six  months  :  and  in  Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty 
and  three  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah. 

1  Cliroii,  12  :  23  And  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  heads  of  them  that  were  armed  for 
war,  which  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord. 

Verses  24-37.   Xumbers  of  the  armed  men  nf  the  several  tribes. 

38  All  these,  being  men  of  war,  that  could  oi'der  the  battle  array,  came  with  a  perfect  heart  to 
Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel  :  and  all  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of  one  heart  to 

39  make   David  king.     .\nd   they  were  there  with  David  three  days,   eating  and  drinking  :  for 

40  their  brethren  had  made  preparation  for  them.  Moreover  they  that  were  nigh  unto  them, 
even  as  far  as  Tssachar  and  Zebuluu  and  Naphtali,- brought  bread  on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and 
on  mules,  and  on  oxen,  victual  of  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  clusters  of  raisins,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance  :  for  there  was  joy  in  Israel. 

Jn  the  remaining  text  we  harmonize  2  S.  5  :  6-10,  and  1  Chron.  11  :  4-9. 

And  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem  (the  same  is  Jebus)  ;  and  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  were  there.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  Except 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither  :  thinking,  David 
cannot  come  in  hither.  Nevertheless  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  ;  the  same  is  the 
city  of  David.  And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosdever  smiteth  the  .Jebusite.s,  let  him  get  up 
to  the  watercourse,  and  smite  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul. 
Wherefore  they  say,  There  are  the  blind  and  the  lame  ;  he  cannot  come  into  the  hotise.  And 
David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  And  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  made  chief.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  ;  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  from  Millo  even 
round  about  and  inward  :  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city.  And  David  waxed  greater 
and  greater  ;  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  with  him. 


The  consummation  to  which  events  in  God's 
Providence  had  been  leading  was  now  come. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  Abner  and  Ishbosheth,  were 
all  dead  ;  there  was  no  one  of  the  house  of  Saul 
capable  of  taking  the  lead  ;  David  was  already 
heild  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Israel  ;  the  Phil- 
istines, and  perhaps  the  remnants  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  were  restless  and  threatening  ;  and  it 
was  obviously  the  interest  of  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion to  unite  themselves  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  valiant  and  virtuous  son  of  .Jesse,  their 
former  deliverer,  and  the  man  designated  by  the 
24 


Word  of  God   as  their  Captain  and  Shepherd. 
Bib.  Com. 

2  S.  5  :  1-5.  David's  final  anointing  and  es- 
tablishment as  King  of  all  Israel.  Moved  by  a 
Tinanimity  of  spirit,  —wrought  indirectly  and 
largely  by  the  severe  Providences  through  which 
they  had  been  led,  but  effectually  seconded  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  stirring  into  fresh  glow  the 
fire  of  devout  patriotism  through  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  great  promises  and  deeds  in 
their  behalf  asa  people,  —  an  immense  represen- 
tation from  all  the  tribes  came  to  David  at  He- 
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bron.  Throe  hundred  thousand  men  (1  Chron. 
12  :  23-40),  gutheroil  in  convocation,  exprcused 
their  deHire  for  national  unity,  recofjnized  his 
personal  fitness  for  the  throne,  called  to  mind 
the  days  in  which  he  so  valiantly  and  success- 
fully led  the  armies  of  Saul,  frankly  admitted 
and  gladly  accepted  his  Divine  appointment  to 
the  kingdom  (which,  it  plainly  appears,  they  all, 
like  Abuer,  had  long  understood) ;  then,  by  their 
elders,  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with 
David  -the  covenant  being  as  solemnly  accept- 
ed by  him— and  finally,  "before  the  Lord  they 
anointed  David  King  over  Israel."  The  seven 
years  of  patient  waiting  in  Hebron,  years  of 
trustful  submission  to  God's  will,  years  of  for- 
bearance with  the  disunited  tribes,  even  in  their 
warfare  against  himself,  years  of  Divine  inward 
maturing  of  his  own  spiritual  character,  years 
of  wise,  faithful,  foundation  work  in  teaching 
and  training  the  people  of  Judah,  these  long  se- 
cluded years  of  patient  waiting  were  not  in  vain. 
According  to  God's  plan,  by  the  interworking  of 
his  Providence  and  Spirit,  they  had  borne 
abundant  fruit  of  good,  and  now  had  established 
him  in  the  kingdom.  And,  let  us  not  fail  to  re- 
mark it  in  passing,  in  the  octual  result,  in  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  crown- 
ed and  completed  as  these  methods  were  by  the 
spontaneous  united  action  of  the  tribes,  we  find 
one  of  the  most  extended  and  effective  illustra- 
tions in  all  history  of  the  perfect  accord  of  hu- 
man freedom  with  Divine  sovereignty  ;  of  vol- 
untary human  action  in  the  widest  co;nbination 
of  varying  interests  and  events,  in  the  end  con- 
centrating upon  the  fulfilment  of  Divine  purpose 
and  prediction.  A  kindred  illustration  we  read 
in  that  other  greater  event  in  the  history  of 
David's  Son  and  Lord,  His  elevation  through 
the  Cross  to  a  universal  everlasting  throne  as 
the  Redeemer  King  !     B. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  grounds  on  which 
the  eiders  offered  him  the  crown  (verses  1-3). 
He  possessed  the  general  but  requisite  qualifi- 
cation of  being  one  of  themselves — "Thou  art 
our  bone  and  our  flesh."  He  had  been  in 
former  times  their  leader,  and  had  proved  him- 
self worthy  to  bo  their  king:  "In  time  past, 
when  Saul  was  king,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest 
out  and  broughtest  in  Israel."  But  above  all, 
the  Lord  had  nominated  him  to  the  kingdom  : 
"The  Lord  said  to  thee,  thou  shall  feed  my 
people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  captain  over 
Israel."  They  knew  this  seven  years  ago  as 
well  as  they  knew  it  then,  and  their  acknowl- 
edgment is  somewhat  tardy.  It  is,  however,  sat- 
isfactory to  find  them  so  distinctly  placing  his 
nomination  on  this  footing  ;  and  the  acknowl. 


edgmcnt  of  the  ccnstitntional  validity  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne  is  important.  David  then 
"  made  u  league  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the 
Lord."  Certain  conditions  were  agreed  to  on 
both  sides,  defining  his  rights  and  theirs  ;  and 
where  such  conditions  exist,  the  monarchy  is 
constitutional,  not  absolute.  The  conditions 
were  doubtless  such  as  had  been  established  by 
Samuel,  forming  something  like  a  coronation 
oath— which  all  future  kings  seem  to  have  taken 
at  their  accession,  although  the  limitations  it 
involved  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  exact- 
ly observed  by  all  of  them — the  tendency  of  all 
power  in  the  East,  however  formally  limited, 
being  toward  absolutism.  David  was  then 
anointed  king  over  all  Israel — being  the  third 
anointing  he  had  received.     Kit 

Thus,  without  any  advantage  of  birth,  with- 
outany  dexterous  schemingor  violent  revolution, 
in  ripeness  of  mind  and  bodj',  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  most  needed,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age  reached  the  highest  position  in  it,  the 
headship  over  the  whole  of  God's  chosen  people. 
The  shepherd-lad,  musician,  courtier,  warrior, 
poet,  outlaw,  and  tribal  king,  had  reached  the 
throne  of  united  Israel.  He  had  experienced 
the  trials  of  solitary  watching  in  the  wilderness, 
of  jealousies  and  plots  at  court,  of  being  hunted 
like  a  wild  beast  in  the  mountains,  of  being  an 
exile  in  the  land  of  Israel's  deadliest  enemies. 
There  remained  the  severest  trial  of  all,  the 
possession  of  supreme  power,     plummer. 

1  Cliroii.  12  :  '.23-;i§.  Here  is  a  record  of 
the  numbers  from  each  of  the  tribes  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  David.  But  besides 
giving  the  numbers  from  each  tribe,  it 
often  briefly  characterizes  them.  Thus  the  two 
hundred  captains  of  Issachar  are  described  as 
men  "  who  had  understanding  of  the  times  so 
that  they  could  see  what  Israel  ought  to  do  "  — 
men,  i.e.,  of  fine  political  sagacity;  "and  all 
their  brethren  acted  according  to  their  month" 
— i.e.,  took  the  advice  of  these  skilful  states- 
men. The  fifty  thousand  of  Zebulun  are  de- 
scribed  as  "  expert  in  war,  and  in  the  use  of  all 
weapons  of  war,"  as  men  "  who  could  keep 
rank,  because  they  were  not  of  a  heart  and  a 
heart,  because  they  were  animated  by  a  single 
overmastering  purpose,  by  an  entire  and  perfect 
devotion.  In  each  man,  as  in  the  whole  army, 
there  was  a  single  and  supreme  aim.  When  the 
chronicler  sums  up,  he  says  of  the  whole  three 
hundred  thousand  what  he  had  already  said  of 
the  fifty  thousand  of  Zebulun  :  "  All  these  men 
of  war,  thid  ccmld  ktep  rank,  came  icilh  a  perfect 
heart  to  Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all 
Israel."    No  wonder  that  they  sacceeded    in 
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their  aim.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  who 
knew  how  to  keep  rank,  and  were  of  a  single 
heart,  might  still  overturn  a  kingdom,  if  not 
overrun  the  world.  And  it  is  this  unity  of 
heart,  this  singleness  of  motive  and  purpose, 
whirh  is  still  the  secret  of  order  and  victory. 
The  secret  of  unity  in  our  individual  lives  is 
one  with  the  secret  of  unity  in  a  camp  or  an 
army.  We  hring  order  and  peace  into  our  lives 
as  we  become  of  one  heart,  and  a  perfect  heart 
before  God.      Cox. 

3§-'IO.  And  now  Hebron  witnessed  a  won- 
drous and  joyful  spectacle.  The  nation,  wearied 
with  war  and  persuaded  toward  David,  not  only 
send  their  elders,  but  in  counted  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  come  themselves,  to  crown  him 
liing  over  the  whole  country.  Tne  choice  men, 
not  only  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Simeon 
and  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  but  also  of  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  of  Issachar  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  three  tribes 
still  farther  north — all  flock  to  Hebron,  bring- 
ing "  bread  and  meat,  meal-cakes  of  figs  and 
bunches  of  raisins,  and  wine  and  oil  and  oxen  and 
sheep  abundantly  ;"  "  on  asses  and  on  camels 
and  on  mules  and  on  oxen."  This  valley  before 
Hebron  and  these  hills  surrounding  it  were 
doubtless  covered  with  the  joyful  multitudes 
keeping  the  coronation  festival  and  celebrating 
the  praises  of  the  new  king  of  the  united  coun- 
try.    N.  C.  B. 

2S,6-I0;  1  Cliroil.  II  :  4-9.  Jerusilem 
chosen  as  the  Capital.  David— now  thirty-eight 
years  old— was  established  as  king  over  Israel. 
A  capital  for  the  new  kingdom  was  next  to  be 
chosen.  This  should  contain  the  royal  resi- 
dence, should  be  the  established  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  worship,  and  so  be  regarded  as  tho 
centre  of  the  national  unity.  A  new  site  was 
desirable,  in  which  all  the  tribes  might  have  a 
common  interest.  Such  a  localit)'  was  chosen 
in  the  natural  stronghold  of  Jebus,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  For  four  hundred 
years  it  had  withstood  Israel's  assault.  The 
situation  combined  beauty  with  strength,  in 
both  far  surpassing  any  other  city  on  earth. 
"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,"  David  justly  said  of  it  in  its  sjjlendor. 
Between  deep  gorges  on  either  side  and  on  the 
south,  and  with  a  depressed  valley  on  the 
north,  rose  up  lofty  elevations.  The  highest 
point,  and  most  impregnable,  was  that  so  long 
held  by  tho  Jebusites,  afterward  called  the  hill 
of  Zion.  It  was  on  the  southwest  of,  and  a 
hundred  feet  above,  the  whole  city  area.  This 
fastness  was  taken  by  Joab,  after  its  defenders 
had  scornfully  taunted  David  with  the  folly  of 


liis  attempt  to  subdue  it.  Upon  the  next  high- 
est hill,  on  the  east,  Moriah,  Abraham  had 
erected  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  Isaac,  a  type  of 
the  after  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  And  ujjon  Mori- 
ah the  three  Temples  were  afterward  built.  The 
name,  Jerusalem,  has  been  interpreted.  Inherit- 
ance of  Peace.  And  now  at  its  founding,  we 
remember  that  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  Temple 
structure,  and  tho  City  itself,  after  beaiing  dis- 
tinguished and  memorable  part  in  the  sublime 
associations  of  all  the  centuries  to  Christ,  are 
reproduced  in  the  apocalyptic  sj'mbols  of  the 
heavenly  city.  Thus  in  its  duration,  its  won- 
derful yet  incomplete  history,  and  its  typical 
connections  with  the  heavenly  state,  we  find 
ground  for  peculiar  interest  in  Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  the  great  King.     B. 

So  great  was  their  confidence  in  the  natural 
strength  of  their  citadel  that  the  Jebusites  be- 
lieved the  blind  and  lame  of  their  number  were 
adequate  for  its  defence.  Subsequently  these 
words  jiassed  into  a  proverb  :  Because  of  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  he  shall  not  enter  the 
house  ;  or  as  given  by  Perowne  :  "  The  blind 
and  the  lame  are  there  ;  let  him  enter  if  he 
can."  Joab  was  the  first  to  master  the  ascent 
and  thus  secure  the  honor  of  being  David's  chief 
captain.  The  reference  to  "  the  watercourse" 
suggests  that  the  ascent  was  made  through  some 
water-worn  passage.  The  citadel  once  mas- 
tered, David  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
this  lofty  summit  and  to  strengthen  its  fortifi- 
cations.    H.  C. 

From  initio  and  inwards.  The  for- 
tification "  inwards"  must  have  consisted  in  the 
enclosure  of  Mount  Zion  with  a  strong  wall 
ujjon  the  north  side,  where  Jerusalem  joins  it 
as  a  lower  town,  so  as  to  defend  the  place  against 
hostile  attacks  on  the  north  or  town  side.  The 
"  Millo"  was  at  any  rate  some  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion, probably  a  large  tower  or  castle.  The 
definite  article  before  3Iillo  indicates  that  it 
was  a  well-known  fortress,  probably  one  that 
had  been  erected  by  Jebusites.     Keil. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem,  said  by  the  monkish 
writers  to  be  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Is  emphat- 
ically the  centre  of  Palestine.  It  is  exactly  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  2650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  for. 
mer  :  a  truly  mountain  city.  Built  on  the  very 
backbone  of  the  country — the  summit  of  that 
long  ridge  which  traverses  the  Holy  Land  from 
north  to  south,  and  only  approachable  by  wild 
mountain  roads— the  position  of  tho  city  was 
one  of  great  natural  strength.  Tho  twin  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah  are  enclosed,  excepting  on 
the  north,  by  the  ravines    of    Iliyinom    and   of 
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SECTION  259. 


Kedroii.  They  rise  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
very   near  ouch   other.      The    wosternuiost,  tlie 

Valiry  iif  Ilinwim,  ruus  south wuril  for  ii  mile  imtl 
a  qmirter,  skirtiug  the  city  of  David  to  the  west, 
then  turns  suddeuly  to  the  east,  and,  passing 
through  a  deep  gorge,  joins  the  Kedron  at  Bir 
Eyub,  a  deep  well,  southeast  of  the  city.     The 

VaVeij  nf  Kedroii  or  Jthosliaplial,  Wady  en  Nar, 
beginning  to  the  north  of  the  city,  runs  east- 
ward for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  makes  a 
sharp  bend  southward,  skirting  the  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  separating  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  rapidly  de.-icend.s,  till,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Valley  of  llinnom,  it  is  G70  feet  below  its 
original  starting  point.  H.  B.  T.  (Fordiagrams, 
etc.,  see  pp.  GtJO  G3,  New  Testament,  Vol.  1.) 

Here  David  established  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  centuries  of  history  have  ratitied  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  The  creation  of  the  na- 
tional ca]>ital  is  therefore  contemporaneous 
with  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  its 
complete  form,  and  both  are  the  work  of  David. 
That  it  should  be  called  "  the  city  of  David" 
was  doubly  justified  by  his  having  captured  it, 
and  by  the  use  he  made  of  it.  Strategically  its 
position  is  very  strong.  Most  of  the  approaches 
to  it  are  too  intricate  and  precipitous  for  large 
armies  ;  and  the  one  that  is  least  so,  the  one 
that  has  almost  invariably  been  used  by  hostile 
armies,  is  very  ciroiitous— from  Jaffa  and  Lyd- 
da,  over  the  pass  of  the  Beth  borons  to  Gibeon, 
and  thence  over  the  hills  to  the  north  side  of 
Jerusalem.  History  shows  that  the  armies  of 
Egyjit  and  Assyria  often  marched  by  along 
the  plain,  and  sometimes  fought  there,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  Jerusalem. 
Plwnmer. 

Thus  Jerusalem  was  iUe  city  of  David,  born  to 


greatness  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  all 
Israel.  In  the  result  it  came  to  be  more  richly 
embalmed  in  sacred  song  and  hallowed  with 
more  sweet  associations  and  blessed  memories 
than  any  other  city  brought  before  us  in  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;    indeed,  wo  might  say,  above 

any  other  city  known  to  history.     H.  C. Zion 

w  IS  memorable  because  it  was  God's  dwelling- 
place,  Jerusalem  because  it  was  the  city  of  the 
great  King.  If  Jerusalem  and  Zion  impress  our 
imagination  even  above  other  places,  it  is  be- 
cause God  had  so  much  to  do  with  them.  We 
recall  the  unrivalled  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
that  were  concentrated  there  ;  the  goodly  fel- 
lowship of  the  prophets,  the  noble  army  of  the 
martyrs,  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles, 
all  living  under  the  .shadow  of  Mount  Zion,  and 
uttering  those  words  that  have  moved  the  world 
as  they  received  them  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord.  We  recall  Him  who  claimed  to  be  Him- 
self God,  whosB  blessed  lessons,  and  holy  life, 
and  atoning  death  were  so  closely  connected 
with  Jerusalem,  and  would  alone  have  made 
it  forever  memorable.  Century  after  century, 
millennium  after  millennium  has  passed  ;  and 
still  Zion  and  Jerusalem  draw  all  eyes  and 
hearts.     W.  G.  B. 

Established  at  Jerusalem  as  his  capital,  David 
reigns  for  some  ten  years  with  unbroken  pros, 
perity  over  a  loyal  and  loving  people,  with  this 
for  the  summary  of  the  whole  period,  "David 
went  on  and  grew  great,  and  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts  was  with  him."  These  years  are  marked 
by  three  principal  events — the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  to  the  city  of  David,  the  promise  by 
Nathan  of  the  per])etual  dominion  of  his  house, 
and  the  unbroken  flow  of  victories  over  the 
surrounding  nations.     A.  M. 


Section  259. 

■  NAMES    OF    THE    MIGHTY    MEN   WHOM     D.WID    HAD  "     DURING    HIS    OUTLAW 
LIFE   AND   AT   HEBRON,  AND   SOME   OF   THEIR   HEROIC   DEEBS. 

2  Samuel  21  :  15-22  ;  23  :  8-39.     1  Chronicles  11  :  10-47  ;   12  :  1-22  ;  20  :  4-8. 


Wk  have  here  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
valiant  men  who  had  previously  attached  them- 
selves to  David,  some  at  least  of  whom  came  to 
him  at  Ziklag  before  the  death  of  Saul  ;  men 
who  had  wrought  signal  exploits  of  heroism  and 
power,  and  were  thoroughly  prejiared  to  lead  the 
armies  of  Israel.     H.  C. From  the  long  list 


of  David's  "  mighty  men,"  it  appears  that  the 
nation  must  have  been  singularly  rich  in  war- 
like heroes— a  circumstance  due  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  example  of  David  himself.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  established  something  like  a 
legion  of  honor,  or  order  of  valor,  embracing 
ditferent    classes,  like    the    military    and   civil 
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orders  of  the  present  tiny.  His  oivn  military' 
ardor  seems  to  have  passed  by  a  kind  of  electric 
current  into  his  followers,  animating  them  with 
the  same  spirit  as  his  own.     W.  G.  B. 

2  S.  2.4  :  lO.  Eleazar,  one  of  the  three  migh- 
ty men  of  David's  army,  threw  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  battle  against  the  Philistines  ; 
and  when  he  grew  wear}'  and  turned  aside  to 
rest,  he  found  that  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
would  not  uncla.sp  themselves  from  the  handle 
of  his  sword.  The  hero's  fingers  had  become 
set  by  his  strong  grasp  of  his  weapon  ;  and  when 
he  let  fall  his  arm,  his  hand  still  clave  unto  his 
sword.  This  vivid  and  imjjressive  picture  sug- 
gests an  instructive  lesson  both  for  our  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  life.  Is  there  not  such  a  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity,  of  the 
truths  of  God  and  His  Word,  and  oi,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Christian  service,  that  no  trouble, 
nor  doubt,  nor  temptation,  shall  be  able  to  un- 
clasp our  hold  ?  For  such  instruction,  we  may 
believe  this  simple  but  graphic  incident  was 
recorded.  Eleazar  teaches  men,  in  their  world- 
ly occupations,  with  what  grasp  to  lay  hold  of 
the  iirinciples  of  honor  and  integrity.  There  is 
a  grasping  of  the  principles  of  high  and  noble 
living  among  men  in  the  every-day  battle  of 
business  life  ;  so  that  the  invisible  fingers  of 
human  character,  clasping  them  around,  grow 
firm  and  fixed  until  temptation  has  no  power  to 
separate  us  from  them.  Then  Eleazar  teaches 
us  how  to  grasp  the  truths  of  God  and  His 
■\Vord.  Take  hold  of  God's  warnings  and  en- 
couragements, as  though  they  were  worth  some- 
thing, and  we  will  find,  to  our  relief  and  joy, 
when  wearied  and  tried  by  battling  with  a 
world  oJ  disappointment  and  evil,  that  our  hand 
still  cleaves  to  them.  And  taking  bold  of  these 
blessed,  uplifting  truths  of  God's  Word,  as  Ele- 
azar took  hold  of  his  sword,  there  will  be  no 
annoyance  or  pain  in  the  grasp  ;  and  when 
wearied,  as  you  will  sometimes  bo,  unable 
longer  to  resist  the  enemies  of  your  hope,  like 
Job  the  patriarch  and  Paul  the  apostle,  your 
hand  will  still  be  clasped  around  the  unfailing 
promises  of  your  Heavenly  Father.  And  so 
should  we  grasp  the  responsibilities  and  known 
duties  of  the  Christian  service.  Given  Eleazar's 
grasp  of  the  responsibilities  of  Christian  ser- 
vice, and  there  would  bo  full  churches,  full 
prayer-meetings  ;  multitudes  now  careless  in- 
quiring the  way  to  Zion  ;  souls  now  dumb  sing- 
ing the  joys  of  salvation  ;  Christians  now  weak, 
doubting,  and  despairing,  happy,  confident, 
.strong,  and,  further,  the  veteran  believer  who 
has  thus  grasped  these  truths  and  duties 
through  his  life,  finds  toward  its  close  that  they 


still  cleave  to  him  when  everything  else  lets  go. 
When  old  age  comes  on  with  its  weakness  and 
decrepitude,  the  interest  in  worldly  things  dimin- 
ishes, the  mind  begins  to  let  go  of  the  world. 
But  the  heart  of  the  devoted  Christian  still 
clings  with  the  old  tenacity  to  the  things  of  Ciod 
and  the  interests  of  eternity.  It  is  the  crown 
and  glory  of  our  theme  that,  when  the  Christian 
mind  and  heart  let  go  of  all  things  else  in  their 
weakness  and  weariness,  they  still  cleave  to 
God  and  Heaven.      C.C  Hemeiuoay. 

1  S.  23  :  15,  16.  During  the  wars  with  the 
Philistines  David,  heated  with  the  sun  while 
scanning  the  hosts  of  his  enemies,  suddenly 
gave  expression  to  a  desire  for  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem.  "  Oh,  that  one  would  give 
me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
which  is  by  the  gate  !"  He  had  probably  been 
thinking  of  his  boyhood,  and  gave  utterance  to 
this,  which  was  a  sort  of  passionate  outburst  of 
home  longing.  It  was  just  like  David  with  his 
intense  nature  to  speak  and  act  in  the  way  re- 
corded in  these  verses.  Jashobeam,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah  determine  that  his  wi.sh  for  the 
water  shall  be  gratified,  and  they  plan  their 
sortie  with  caution,  and  carry  it  out  with  cour- 
age and  celerity.  At  dusk  they  steal  up,  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  overpowering 
and  silencing  the  sentinels,  and  reach  the  well 
at  last.  Two  defend  the  one  who  draws  the 
water,  then,  putting  it  into  a  skin,  that  one 
slings  it  over  his  .shoulder,  and  they  fight  their 
way  out  of  the   surrounding  host,    bearing  the 

water  to  the  king.     F.  Hastings. Here  was  a 

striking  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  which  David 
inspired  in  his  followers,  and  a  noble  instance 
of  the  true  spirit  of  chivalrj',  which  fears  no 
danger  and  shrinks  from  no  self-sacrifice,  in 
order  to  do  the  smallest  service  for  the  object  of 
its  devotion  ;  the  spirit  which  is  perfected  in 
the  highest  example  of  love.     A.  F.  K. 

17.  "He  would  not  drink  thereof,  but 
poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord  ;' '  he  saw  in  it  but 
the  blood  of  these  brave  men.  In  this  incident 
at  once  the  strong  home  affections  which 
prompted  the  wish,  and  the  womanly  tender- 
ness which  shrunk  from  its  gratification  at  so 
great  a  risk,  are  full  of  significance  in  relation 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  finer  instincts  of  Da- 
vid's nature  remained  unaffected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  outlaw  life  at  this  time.      [V.  Lee. 

It  had  cost  too  much  to    be    used   for  any 

comnjon  purpose  or  for  mere  personal  gratifica- 
tion ;  the  only  fit  thing  to  do  with  it  was  to  de- 
vote it  to  God.  The  incident  teaches  us  that 
whatever  comes  to  us  at  great  cost  should  be 
sacred  in  our  eves,  and   should  not  be  devoted 
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to  any  common,  selfish  or  sinful  use,  but  should 
be  (ludicKteil  to  the  Lord.  A  most  obvious  ap- 
plication is  to  our  own  redeemed  lives.  Jesus 
broke  through  tbo  lines  of  enemies  and  brought 
■water  fresh  from  the  lost  well  of  salvation.  All 
tho  blessings  and  joys  of  our  Christian  faith 
reach  us  through  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Can  we  devote  these  gift.s  and  powers 
of  our  lives,  ransomed  at  such  cost,  (o  any  com- 
mon end  or  useV  Can  we  do  otherwise  with 
them  than  as  David  did  with  the  water— make 
them  holy  offering.^  to  God  ?  Is  any  other  use 
in  keeping  with  their  sacredness  ?  "  The  Lord 
hath  set  apart  the  godly  man  for  himself."  The 
hands  which  take  the  sacramental  emblems 
must  do  no  unholy  work.  The  lips  that  speak 
the  vows  of  love  and  the  words  of  praj'er  must 
utter  no  bitter  words,  no  evil  or  impure  words. 
The  eye  that  is  lifted  up  to  look  ui)on  the  suf- 
fering Lamb  of  God  and  upon  the  holy  beautj' 
of  the  exalted  King  must  not  linger  an  instant 
on  anything  that  detileth.  The  heart  that  has 
been  warmed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  love 
of  God  must  not  open  to  any  foul  thought  or 
evil  desire  or  unholy  imagination.  The  life 
that  has  cost  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  used 
to  honor  God  and  bless  the  world.  It  is  too 
sacred  to  be  devoted  to  any  but  holy  service. 
We  do  good  only  at  the  cost  of  self.  Christ 
blessed  the  world  not  by  an  easy,  pleasant  life, 
but  Ijy  suffering  and  dying  for  it.  We  never 
can  bless  the  world  merely  by  having  a  good 
time  in  it  ;  wo  can  do  it  only  through  toils  and 
sacrifices.  The  cup  of  sweet  life  that  is  before 
■us  we  may  not  take  and  lightly  drink,  merely 
to  quench  our  own  thirst ;  it  is  the  blood  of 
those  who  before  us  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives  to  win  it,  and  we  mu.st  treat  it  as  sacred, 
pouring  it  before  God  in  consecrated  offering 
to  bles=i  other  lives,      rreshyierinn. 

1  Cliroii.  12  :  16-18.  Came  of  Boii- 
jaillill  and  Jlldall.  David  meets  these 
men  with  caution.  Observe  how  fairly  he  deals 
with  them  As  they  are,  they  shall  find  him  ; 
so  shall  all  that  deal  with  the  son  of  David.  If 
they  be  faithful  and  honorable,  he  will  be  their 
rewarder.  .\ffection,  respect,  and  service  that 
are  cordial  and  sincere,  will  find  favor  with  a 
good  man,  as  they  do  with  a  good  God,  though 
cloggod  with  infirmities  and  turning  to  no  great 
account.  But  if  they  be  false,  and  come  to  be- 
tray hira  into  the  hands  of  Saul,  he  leaves  them 
to  God  to  be  their  Avenger,  as  He  is  and  will  be 
of  everything  that  is  treacherous  and  perfidious. 


Amasai  was  their  spokesman,  on  whom  came  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  resolution  according  to 
the  occasion,  putting  words  into  bis  mouth 
which  were  proper  both  to  give  David  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  animate  those  that  accompanied 
him.  Nothing  could  be  said  finer  or  more  fit- 
ting. Tliine  are  we,  Duckl,  and  on  thy  side.  He 
wishes  prosperity  to  David  and  his  cause,  pray- 
ing for  peace  to  him  and  all  bis  friends  and  well 
wishers,  Peace,  peace,  he  unto  ihee,  and  peace  be  to 
thy  helpers,  among  whom  we  desire  to  be  reck- 
oned, that  peace  may  bo  on  us.  For  thy  Qod 
helpe'h  the ;  God  is  thy  God,  and  those  that 
have  him  for  their  God  have  him  for  their 
Helper  in  every  time  of  need  and  danger. 


Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  has  worthies  too, 
who,  like  David's,  are  influenced  by  his  exam 
pie,  fight  his  battles  against  the  spiritual  ene- 
mies  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  his  strength  are 
more  than  conquerors.  Christ's  apostles  were 
his  immediate  attendants,  did  and  suffered 
great  things  for  him,  and  at  length  came  to 
reign  with  them.  They  are  mentioned  with 
honor  in  the  New  Testament,  as  these  in  the 
Old.  Nay,  all  the  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  their  names  better  preserved  than  even 
these  worthies  have  ;  for  they  are  written  in 
heaven.     This  honor  have  all  his  saints.     H. 


In  the  Hebrew  memoirs  one  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  actual  facts,  and  we  see  the  man  as 
he  is,  not  as  his  kindred  or  friends  or  country- 
men would  wish  him  to  appear.  Both  sides  of 
his  career  are  given  with  ecjual  simplicity  and 
fulness.  The  same  book  which  describes  the 
generosity  of  David  at  the  well  by  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  when  the  three  heroes  broke  through 
the  garrison  and  drew  the  coveted  drink  for 
him,  recites  also  the  hideous  story  of  his  deal- 
ing with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  the  melancholy 
record  of  uncleanness  and  blood-shedding.  The 
more  closely  the  pages  of  these  records  are 
studied,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  tho 
reader  has  before  him  the  veritable  man  him- 
self as  he  would  appear  to  Him  who  searches 
the  heart  and  tries  tho  reins.  Not  only  are  all 
the  facts  that  are  given  true,  but  they  are  so 
given  as  to  produce  a  correct  impression,  a 
point  in  which  the  most  impartial  and  consci- 
entious of  merely  human  biographers  are  very 
apt  to  fail.     Chjmhera. 
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Section  260. 

DAVID'S   PALACE   AND   FAMILY.     HIS   DOUBLE   VICTOEY   OVER  THE   PHILISTINES. 
KINDNESS  TO   THE   SON   OF  JONATHAN. 

2  Samuel  5  :  11-25  ;   9  :  1-13.     1  Cheonicles  14  :  1-17. 

2  S.  5  :  11  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  cedar  trees,  and  car- 
12  penters,  and  masons  :  and  they  built  David  an  liouse.  And  David  perceived  that  the  Lord 
had  established  him  king  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom  for  his  people  Is- 
rael's sake. 

Verses  13-16.    Wives  taken  and  children  born  in  Jerusalem. 

17  And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had  anointed  David  king  over  Israel,  all  the  Phil- 

18  istines  went  up  to  seek  David  ;  and  David  heard  of  it,  and  went  down  to  the  hold.     Now  the 

19  Philistines  had  come  and  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Kephaim.  And  David  inquired 
of  the  LoKD,  saj'ing.  Shall  I  go  up  against  the  Philistines?  wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  mine 
hand  ?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  up  :  for  I  w  ill  certainly  deliver  the  Philistines  into 

20  thine  hand.  And  David  came  to  Baal-perazira,  and  David  smote  them  there  ;  and  he  said. 
The  Loed  hath   broken   mine   enemies  before  me,  like   the  breach  of  waters.     Therefore  he 

21  called  the  name  of  that  j^lace  Baalperazim.  And  they  left  their  images  there,  and  David  and 
his  men  took  them  away. 

1  Cliroil.  14  :  12  And  David  gave  commandment,  and  they  were  burned  wilh  fire. 

2  S.  5  :  22  And  the  Philistines  came   up   yet  again,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
Kephaim. 

1  C'taron.  14:1-1  And  David  inquired  again  of  God  ;  and  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  shall 
not  go  up  after  them  :  turn  away  from  them,  and  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberr.v 

15  trees.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  go  out  to  battle  :  for  God  is  gone  out  before  thee  to  smite  the  host 

16  of  the  Philistines.     And  David  did  as  God  commanded  him  :  and  they  smote  the  host  of  the 

17  Philistines  from  Gibeon  even  to  Gezer.  And  the  fame  of  David  went  out  into  all  lands  ;  and 
the  Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him  upon  all  nations. 

2  S.  9  :  1  And  David  said.  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may 

2  shew  him  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake?     And  there  was  of  the  house  of  Saul  a  servant  whose 
name  was  Ziba,  and  they  called  him  unto  David  ;  and  the  king  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  Ziba? 

3  And  he  said,  Thy  servant  is  he.     And  the  king  said.  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  1  may  shew  the  kindness  of  God  unto  him  ?     And  Ziba  said  unto  the  king,  Jonathan  hath 

4  yet  a  son,  which  is  lame  on  his  feet.     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Where  is  he  ?     And  Ziba 
said  unto  the  king.  Behold,  he  is  in   the  house  of   Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo-debai. 

5-  Then  king  David   sent,  and  fetched  him  out  of  the  house  of  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  from 

G  Lo  debar.     And  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  unto  David,  and 

fell  on  his  face,  and  did  obeisance.     And  David   said,  Mephibosheth.     And   he   answered,  Bf.. 

7  hold,  thy  servant !     And  David  said  unto  him,  Fear  not  :  for  I  will  surely  shew  thee  kindness 
for  Jonathan  thy  father's  sake,  and  will  restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul  thy  father  ;  and  thou 

8  shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually.    And  he  did  obeisance,  and  said.  What  is  thy  servant., 

9  that  thou  shoiildest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?     Then  the  king  called  to  Ziba,  Saul's 
servant,  and  said  unto  him.  All  that  pertained  to  Saul  and  to  all  his  house  have  I  given  unto 

10  thy  master's  son.  And  thou  shalt  till  the  land  for  him,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  ser- 
vants ;  and   thou   shalt   bring   in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master's  son  may  have  bread  to  eat  :  but 

.  Mephibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall  eat  bread  alway  at  my  table.     Now  Ziba  had  fifteen  sons 

11  and  twenty  servants.  Then  said  Ziba  unto  the  king.  According  to  all  that  my  lord  the  king 
commandeth    his  servant,    so   shall   thy  servant  do.     As  for  Mephibosheth,  snid  the  kirii],  he 

12  shall  eat  at  my  table,  as  one  of  the  king's  sons.  And  Mephibosheth  had  a  young  son,  whose 
name  was  Mica.     And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ziba  were  servants  unto  Mephibosheth. 

13  So  Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  :  for  he  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table  ;  and  he 
was  lame  on  both  his  feet. 
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3  S,  5  :  II,  With  a  just  nnd  generous  Bppro- 
ciiition  of  David's  Divine  appoiiitiuent  to  the 
thnmu,  liiraiu,  King  of  Tyre,  proposed  to  erect 
a  palace  for  the  roval  residence.  David  as- 
sented, and  the  structure  was  erected,  witli  all 
the  art  and  beauty  of  the  times.  Thus  was  laid 
the  fimndatiou  of  n  laatin'„'  friendshij)  with  Hi- 
ram, cnntinvied  after  David's  death  by  Sjlomon. 

B. When  we  look  to  the  name  borne  by  this 

prince— the  first  Phoenician  mentioned  by  name 
in  Scripture— we  are  at  once  struck  with  its  au- 
thentic character.  That  Hiram  was  really  a 
Phieiiician  name,  and  one  which  kings  were  in 
the  habit  of  bearing,  is  certain  from  the  A.ssy- 
riau  Inscriptions  and  from  Herodotus,  as  well 
as  from  the  Phienician  historians,  Dius  and 
Menander.  And, these  last-named  writers  show 
moreover  that  the  name  was  actually  borne  by 
the  Tyrinn  king  contemporary  with  Solomon 
and  David,  and  they  speak  distinctly  of  the 
close  connection  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  ; 
adding  facts,  which,  though  not  contained  in 
Scripture,  are  remarkably  in  accordance  with 
the  sacred  narrative.     G.  R. 

II.  Tyre.  One  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Phirnicia,  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  its  me- 
chanical skill,  and  its  wealth.  When  the  Israel- 
ites entered  Canaan,  it  was  already  noted  for  its 
strength  (Josh.  19  :  '29).  Three  causes  co-oper- 
ated to  bring  Phcenicia  into  close  and  friendly 
relation  with  Israel,  (a)  The  contiguity  of  the 
countries,  and  the  short  distance  between  their 
capitals.  From  Tyre  to  Jerusalem  by  land  w.is 
scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  so  that 
intercourse  was  easy,  (h)  Similarity  of  lan- 
guage. Phranician  so  closely  resemliles  He- 
brew, that  it  must  have  been  readily  intelligible 
to  the  Israelites,  (c)  Tyre  depended  upon  Pal- 
estine for  its  supplies  of  wheat  and  oil,  and  in 
return  sent  to  Jerusalem  its  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  provided  skilled  workmen  for  the 
buildings  erected   by  David   and   Solomon.     A. 

F.  K. This  kind  of  intercourse  accounts  for 

the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Phoinicians  are  the 
only  neighboring  nation  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites never  had  any  war.  The  Israelites  could 
thus  possess  themselves  in  large  abundance  of 
the  various  foreign  commodities  which  abound- 
ed in  the  Phienician  markets,  while  their  diffu- 
sion through  the  land  produced  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  in  the  attire,  the  arms  and  armor, 
the  dwellings,  the  furniture,  the  domestic  uten- 
sils, and  probably  the  agricultural  implements 
of  the  Hebrews.  Of  this  we  find  frequent  in- 
dications in  the  later  books  of  Scripture.  What 
was  a  convenience  to  the"  Hebrews  became  in 
time  a  vital  necessity  to  the  Phcenicians,  and 


always  continned  to  be  such.  So  late  as  tha 
lime  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  tha 
Phoenicians  of  Tyre  taking  the  most  earnest  and 
even  humiliating  means  of  overcoming  some  re- 
sentment that  Herod  .\grippa  had  conceived 
against  them,  and  why?  "  Because  their  coun- 
try was  nourished  by  the  king's  country"  (Act.s 
]'2  :  20).      Kcl. 

Build  DavUI  an  liousc.  This  was 
erected  u])on  Mimnl  Ziim,  the  highest  and  tho 
largest  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood.  The 
crest  of  Zion  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Kedron  at  En-Rogel.  It  was  the  first 
spot  in  Jerusalem  occupied  by  buildings.  Prob- 
ably the  Siilem  of  Jlelchizcdek,  Zion  was  cer- 
tainly the  Jebus  of  the  Jebusite.s,  and  then  the 
Cily  of  Dnrid.  Here  David  built  his  palace,  and 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  kings  and 
the  foreign  rulers  who  succeeded  him  resided 
here.  In  it  David  constructed  the  Royal  Sep- 
ulchre, where  he  and  fourteen  of  his  successors 
were  laid  in  the  grave.  Zion  was  the  last  spot 
which  held  out  against  Titus  and  the  Romans. 
Wlien  the  Temple  fortress  had  been  stormed, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Jews  crossed  the  Tyro- 
piBon  by  the  bridge,  and  held  the  City  of  David 
and  the  old  palace  of  their  kings  till  the  very 
last,  and  perished  among  its  ruins.     H.  B.  T. 

Vi.  And  David  prrocivcd  that  tlic 
liord  had  e>>la}ili<iiied  liiiii  lo  be  tiins 
over  l<*rael,and  llial  lie  liad  exalted 
his  kingdom  Tor  His  people  Israel's 
sake.  When  David  saw  that  all  conspired 
steadily  and  harmoniously  to  the  enlargement 
and  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  he  jierceived 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  was  now  visi- 
bly fiiltilliug  to  him  that  great  principle  of  His 
government  which  He  had  so  solemnly  declared 
to  Eli,  "  Them   that  honor  Me,  I  will  honor." 

W.  G.  B. Dav'ul'.t  kingdom  was  lifted  vp  o» 

hif/h,  not  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  l^ok 
great  ;  but  because  of  his  people  Israel,  that  he 
might  be  a  guide  and  protector  to  them.  We 
are  Iherefore  blessed,  that  we  may  be  blessings. 
We  are  not  born,  nor  do  we  live,  for  ourselves. 
H. 

David's  early  and  later  life  illustrates  to  us 
the  value  of  discipline  to  right  character  and 
conduct.  In  his  earlier  years,  the  long  period 
of  persecution  .ind  the  patient  waiting  at  Heb- 
ron, and  in  his  later  years,  the  sore  visitations 
of  God  because'  of  his  fearful  sin,  5vere  the 
means  by  which,  first  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  then  j)enitence  and  a  deeper  trust  were 
wrought  in  his  soul.  But,  apart  from  this 
teaching,  the  life  and  character  of  David  inter- 
est and  instruct  us  at  every  point.    In  his  youth 
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he  is  brightest,  noblest,  most  attractive.  Then 
he  is  modest  and  manly,  heroic  and  meek,  wise, 
trustful,  and  devout,  faith  prompts  and  nerves 
his  acting,  and  humility  quenches  the  natural 
pride  and  self-elation  of  victory  or  success.  It 
is  true,  he  failed  again  and  again  in  the  sub- 
sequent days  of  adversity,  and  therefore  these 
days  were  lengthened  that  he  might  not  only 
learn  patience,  but  the  higher  lesson  (the  high- 
est we  all  can  learn)  that  he  and  his  life  were  not 
for  himself  but  for  God.  Well  he  learned  this 
lesson,  during  the  seven  years  of  quiet  waiting 
at  Hebron,  and  never  afterward  was  it  forgot- 
ten, even  in  his  greatest  exaltation.  Well  may 
it  be  emphasized  !  This  rare  excellence  in  Da- 
vid was  not  simply  the  utter  absence  of  self-will 
— by  which  indeed  he  was  always  distinguished 
— but  higher  and  better  than  this,  it  was  the 
conviction  that  himself,  his  faculties,  gifts,  pos- 
sessions, and  honors,  his  very  crown  and  king- 
dom, all  were  supremely,  entirely,  for  God's 
use  and  glory,  not  for  his  own.  And  no  sin  of 
David,  many  and  enormous  as  were  his  sins, 
revealed  the  least  forgetfulness  of  this,  the  least 

tendency  unduly  to   exalt  himself.     B. The 

king  ruled  so  long  as  his  throne  was  based  npon 
righteousness  ;  the  moment  he  sought  for  any 
other  foundation,  he  would  become  weak  and 
contemptible.  All  David's  discipline  had  been 
designed  to  settle  him  in  this  truth.  He  was 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  because  he  so 
graciously  received  that  discipline  and  imbibed 
that  truth.  The  signal  sin  of  his  life  confirmed 
it  still  more  mightily  for  himself  and  for  all 
ages  to  come.     Mamice. 

13-16.  "  David  took  to  him  more  concu- 
bines and  wives"  in  Jerusalem.  With  all  his 
light  and  grace,  he  had  not  overcome  the  prev- 
alent notion  that  the  dignity  and  resources  of  a 
kingdom   were   to  be  measured  by  the  number 

and  rank  of  the  king's  wives.      W.   G.   B. 

David  stopped  short  of  that  fatal  step  contem- 
plated in  the  warning  of  Moses,  and  taken  bj' 
Solomon,  of  multiplying  to  himself  wives  from 
heathen  nations,  so  as  to  turn  away  his  heart 
from  God  ;  but  the  miseries  he  suffered  in  his 
family  give  the  best  answer  to  the  folly  which 
quotes  Scripture  in  sanction  of  polygamy.  P.  S. 

7I-20.  David's  fir.'it  viclnri/ over  the  Plnhslines. 
'This  warlike  and  powerful  people  had  been  for 
centuries  the  cause  of  Israel's  sorest  trials, 
since  Joshua's  death  the  chief  hindrance  to  any 
approach  to  unity  and  consolidation  of  the 
tribes.  The  first  necessity  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  thing  most  essential  not  raerelj'  to 
peace  and  genpral  jirosperit.y  among  the  tribes, 
hut  to  their  existence  and  homogeneous  devel- 


opment as  a  nation,  was  the  utter  overthrow  of 
this  long  dominant  and  powerful  foe.  And  the 
achievement  of  this  overthrow  was  brought 
about,  still  under  the  overruling  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, first  and  foremost  by  the  natural  yet  ag- 
gi'e.ssive  action  of  the  Philistines  themselves. 
So  soon  as  the.y  saw  all  Israel  united  under  the 
only  man  who  had  in  former  days  invariably 
vancpiished  their  forces  in  conflict,  they  saw  that 
their  dominant  power,  nay,  their  very  existence 
was  threatened.  At  once,  therefore,  before  time 
or  opportunity  could  be  given  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  training  of  the  forces  of  Israel,  they 
gather  in  mighty  force  in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim, 
southward  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  frontier 
which  separated  Judah  from  all  the  other 
tribes.  And  now  mark  the  trustful  spirit  and 
the  dauntless  courage  of  David,  in  meeting  this 
immense  array  of  Philistia.  Well  he  still  un- 
derstands and  believes  that  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  and  that  the  people  are  the  Lord's.  So 
he  asks  of  the  Lvd  not  merely  direcHun  to  go 
against  the  Philistines,  but  a  Divine  assurance 
that  the  Lord  will  give  him  the  victory.  And 
with  the  certainty  of  success,  wrought  by  his 
implicit  failh  in  God,  he  leads  his  unprepared, 
unequal  army  to  conflict  and  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory.  And  then  in  the  same  faith  (verse 
20)  he  reverently  and  gratefully  ascribes  the 
success  to  Him  whose  interposition  had  assured 
it.     B. 

20,  21.  David  called  the  field  of  battle  Baal- 
perazim— i.e.,  "  God  has  by  my  hands  scattered 
mine  enemies."  In  this  war  the  Philistines 
lost  even  their  images,  which  must  have  re- 
minded them  of  Israel's  loss  of  the  ark  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.     David   burned  them.     C.  G.  B. 

By  this  David   afforded   sufficient   evidence 

that  he  regarded  hostility  to  idolatry  as  belong- 
ing to  the  functions  of  his  othce,  being  the  only 
indication  of  practical  hostility  against  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  when  not  introduced  for  wor- 
ship among  the  Israelites,  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared.    Kil. 

1  Chroil.  14  :  14-17.  Israel's  final  and  de- 
cisive triainpli  over  ihe  PhiUslines.  With  a  yet 
more  numerous  and  mightier  force  the  Philis- 
tines return  to  the  same  battle-field.  But  now 
the  Lord  gave  another  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
His  anointed  King.  Now  He  will  more  directly 
and  effectually  interpose  for  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  people's  enemies.  He  bids  David 
set  his  army  in  ambush,  aside  from  their  foes, 
and  declares  that  He  will  go  before  them  and 
smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines.  But  he  com- 
mands that  David  shall  follow  up  and  complete 
the  work  of  destruction.     "  And  David  did  so." 
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Ho  obeyed  tbo  Divine  direction,  and  God  ful- 
filled hi.s  promise.  The  hosts  of  I'hilistia  fled 
piinic  smitleii  trom  the  field,  and  were  pursued 
for  a  great  distiiuce  with  immense  slaughter,  so 
that  their  power  was  permanently  broken.     B. 

Once  more  the  sacred  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  this  lime  he  was  forbidden  to  go  out  and 
assail  them  in  front,  but  to  fetch  a  compass,  and 
to  come  out  secretly  behind  them  over  against  a 
certain  mulberry  phmtalion.  He  was  to  remain 
quiet  till  he  heard  "  the  sound  of  a  going  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees"— a  sound  prob- 
ably like  the  rush  of  a  mighty  host  to  battle  — 
which  was  to  be  a  signal  to  him  that  the  Divine 
power  was  moving  forth  ta  destroy  and  defeat 
his  enemies  ;  and  then  be  was  to  march  out 
against  them.  The  king  followed  these  direc- 
tions implicitly,  and  the  enemy  hearing,  it  would 
seem,  the  sound  of  a  mighty  army  in  their  rear, 
which  they  might  easily  imagine  to  be  even 
more  numerous  and  formidable  than  that  led  by 
David,  and  which  appeared  at  the  verj'  moment 
these  sounds  were  heard,  fell  into  panic  and 
confusion  and  were  easily  put  to  the  rout. 
The  victors  iJursued  them  hard  for  many  long 
miles,  even  to  the  frontier  of  their  own  terri- 
tory.    Kit. 

Let  David's  inquiry  of  God,  once  and  again, 
upon  occasion  of  the  Philistines'  invading  him, 
direct  us  in  rdl  our  ways  to  acknowledge  him,  in 
distress  to  tly  to  him,  when  we  are  wronged,  to 
appeal  to  him,  and  when  we  know  not  what  to 
do,  to  ask  counsel  at  his  oracles,  to  put  ourselves 
under  his  conduct,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  show 
ns  the  right  way.  And  let  the  sound  of  the 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees  direct 
us  to  attend  God's  motions,  both  in  his  provi- 
dence and  in  the  influence  of  his  Spirit.  When 
wo  perceive  God  to  go  before,  lot  us  gird  up  our 
loinf,  gird  on  our  armor,  and  follow  him.     H. 


Being  thus  repulsed,  and  then  reduced  to  a 
tributary  condition,  the  Philistines  appear  to 
have  done  little  mischief  during  the  remainder 
of  David's  reign  or  during  that  of  Solomon  his 
successor.  In  the  after-portion  of  the  period  of 
the  kings,  they  sometimes  encroached  on  Judea 
and  sometimes  in  turn  yielded  the  advantage, 
until,  by  and-by,  they  became  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  great  eminres  of  A.ssyria  and  Kgypt, 
being  on  the  highway  of  communication  be- 
tween those  countries.  Just  when  the  Philis- 
tines lost  their  identity  as  a  people  is  not 
known  ;  perhaps  not  before  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  in  the  seventh  century.  Their  country 
has   ontlived   them,   and   on  the  field  of  their 


goings  for  two  thousand  years  other  races  have 
come.     N.  C.  B. 

David's  Kind7iess  to  Jonathan's  San. 
2  S.  d  :  1-5. 

The  wars  of  David  occupy  but  a  small  space 
in  the  history  of  his  reign.  An  act  of  kindness 
toward  the  son  of  his  early  friend,  Jonathan,  is 
told  at  greater  length  than  the  battles  and  tri- 
umphs of  these  numerous  wars.  Of  his  own 
accord,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  vows  of 
friendship,  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  for 
any  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  he  could  show 

kindness.   Shne. When  Ishbosheth  was  slain, 

and  all  Israel  went  over  to  David,  Mephibosheth 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  there  were  ob- 
vious reasons  why  the  friends  who  had  taken 
charge  of  him  should  desire  his  existence  to  be 
forgotten.  Thus  Mephibosheth  lived  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  life  among  his  friends  at  Lo-dc- 
bar  ;  and  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  mar- 
ried and  had  a  son.  When  David  was  well 
established  on  his  throne,  he  inquired  one  day 
of  thos3  about  him,  "Is  there  yet  any  left  of 
the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  him  kind- 
ness for  Jonathan's  sake  ?"  One  Ziba,  a  servant 
of  Saul,  now  a  prosperous  man  with  fifteen  sons 
and  twenty  servants,  it  was  supposed  could  ac- 
quaint the  king  with  that  which  he  desired  to 
know.  This  man  was  sent  for.  The  king 
asked  :  "  Is  there  yet  any  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
thai  1  may  show  the  kindtwss  of  God  unto  him." 
Ziba  then  told  him  of  Mephibo.sheth,  and  where 
he  was  to  be  found  ;  on  which  the  king  forth- 
with sent  messengers  to  bring  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    Kit. The    kindness    he    promised   to 

show,  he  calls  the  kindness  oj  God  ;  kindness  in 
pursuance  of  the  covenant  that  was  between 
him  and  Jonathan,  to  which  God  was  a  witness 
Jonathan's  request  to  David  was,  "  Wioic  me  the 
kindntss  of  »ie  Lord,  that  I  die  not,  and  the  same 
to  my  seed."  The  kindness  of  God  is  kindness 
done  with  an  eye  to  God  and  his  honor  and 
favor. 

9,  10.  He  gives  him  all  the  hind  of  Saul  his 
father, — that  is,  his  paternal  estate,  which  wa!« 
forfeited  by  Ishbosheth's  rebellion,  and  added 
to  his  own  revenue.  Though  he  had  thus  given 
him  a  good  estate,  sufficient  to  maintain  him, 
yet,  for  Jonathan's  sake,  he  will  take  him  to  be 
a  constant  guest  at  his  own  table,  where  he  will 
not  only  lie  comfortably  fed,  but  have  company 
and  attendance  suitable  to  his  birth  and  quali- 
ty. H. The  estate  now  made  over  to  Me- 
phibosheth was  assigned  for  cultivation  to 
Ziba,  who,  with  his  sons  and  servants,  was  to 
devote  himself  to  it,  and  was  to  retain  one  balC 
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the  produce  in  recompense  for  his  expense  and 
labor,  paying  the  other  moiety  as  rent  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Mephibosheth  was  thus 
enabled  to  keep  up  a  becoming  establishment 
for  his  family  in  Jerusalem,  while  habitually 
taking  his  principal  meals  at  the  royal   table, 


and  associating  with  the  king's  sons,  some  of 
whom  were  nearly  of  his  own  age.  As  men  do 
not  sit  down  at  table  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  East,  this  constant  dining  at  court 
was  a  distinction  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
drawbacks  it  would  bring  to  us.     Kit. 


Section  261. 

THE  AUK  REMOVED  FROM  KIRJATHJEARIM.  UZZAH  SMITTEN,  AND  IT  REMAINS 
THREE  MONTHS  WITH  OBED-EDOM.  TAKEN  TO  ITS  TENT  IN  JERUSALEM. 
DAVID'S   PSALM   FOR   THE   FIRST    APPOINTED   SONG-SERVICE. 

2  Samttel  6  :  1-23.      1  Chronicles  13  :  1-14  ;   15  :  1-29  ;    16  :  1-43. 

1  Cliroil.  15:1  And  David  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David  ;  and  he  prepared  a 
place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  pitched  for  it  a  tent. 

13  1  And  David  consulted   with  the  captains  of  thousands  and   of  hundreds,  even  with 

2  every  leader.  And  David  said  unto  all  the  assembly  of  Israel,  If  it  seem  good  unto  you,  and 
if  it  be  of  the  Lobd  our  God,  let  us  send  abroad  everywhere  unto  our  brethren  that  are  left  in 
nil  the  land  of  Israel,  with  whom  the  priests  and  Levites  are  in  their  cities  that  have  suburbs, 

3  that  they  may  gather  themselves  unto  us  :  and  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us  : 

4  for  we  sought  not  unto  it  in  the  days  of  Saul.     And  all  the  as.sembly  said  that  they  would  do 

5  so  :  for  the  thing  wa^  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  So  David  assembled  all  Israel  to- 
gether, from  Shibor  the  brook  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  to  bring  the  ark 

6  of  God  from  Kiriath-jearim.  And  David  went  up,  and  all  Israel,  to  Baalah,  Hint  i.i,  to  Kiriath 
jearim,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  to  bring  up  from  thence  the  ark  of  God,  the  Lokd  that 
sitteth  upon  the  cherubim,  which  is  called  by  the  Name. 

3  S.  6  :  2,  3  Even  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  sitteth  upon  the  cherubim.     And 

they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart,  and  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was 

4  in  the  hill  ;  and  Uzzah  and  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  dravethenew  cart.     And  they  brought 

it  out  of  the   house  of  Abinadab,  which  was  in  the  hill,  with  the  ark  of  God  :  and  Ahio  went 

6  before  the  ark.     And  when  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Nacon,  Uzzah  ptit  forth  his 

7  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it  ;  for  the  oxen  stumbled.  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzzah  ;  and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error  ;  because  he  put 
forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  :  and  there  he  died  before  God. 

1  Ciiron,  13:11  And  David  was  displeased,  because  the  Lord  had  broken  forth  npon 

12  Uzzah  :  and  he  called  that  place  Perez-uzzah,  unto  this  day.     And  David  was  afraid  of  God 

13  that  day,  saying.  How  shall  I  bring  the  ark  of  God  home  to  me?     So  David  removed  not  the 
ark  unto  him  into  the  city  of  David,  but  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of   Obededom  the 

14  Gittite.     And  the  ark  of  God  remained   with  the  family  of   Obed-edom   in  his  house  three 
months  :  and  the  Lord  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that  he  had. 

2  S.  U  :  12  And  it  was  told  king  David,  saying.  The  Lord  hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  G^d. 

1  Cliroil.  15  :  3  And  David  assembled  all  Israel  at  Jerusalem,  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the 

11  Lord  unto  its  place,  which  he  had  prejiared  for  it.     And  David  called  for  Zadok  and  Abiathar 

12-the  priests,    and   for  the  Levites,  for  Uriel,  Asaiah,  and  Joel,  Shemaiah,  and   Eliel,  and  .\m- 

minadab,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of  the  Levites  :  sanctify 

yourselves,  both  ye  and  your  brethren,  that  ye  may  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of 

13  Israel,  unto  the  place  that  I  have  prepared  for  it.     For  because  ye  bare  it  not  at  the  first,  the 
Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  according  to  the  ordinance. 

14  So  the  priests  and  the  Levites  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  God 

15  of  Israel,     And  the  children  of  the  Levites  bare  the  atk  of  God  upon  their  shoulders  with  the 
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16  staves  thereon,  as  Moses  comniRnrled  according  to  the  word  of  the  Loed.  And  David  spake 
to  the  chief  of  Iho  Levitea  to  appoint  their  brethren  the  singers,  with  instruments  of  music, 

19  psalteries  and  harps  and  cyuibais,.  sounding  aloud  and  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy.  So  the 
Levites  appointed  the  singers,   Hemnn,   Asapli,    and   Ethan,  with   cymbals  of  brass  to  sound 

20  aloud  ;  and  Zechariah,  and  Aziel,   and  Shemiramotb,  and  Jehiel,  and  Uuni,  and   Eliab,  and 

21  lliiaseiah,  and  lienaiah,  with  psalteries  set  to  Alamoth  ;  and  Maltilhiah,  and  Eliphelehu,  and 
Mikneiah,  and  Obed-edoni,  ami  Jeiel,  and  Azaziah,  with  harps  set  to  the  Shemimth,   to  lead. 

22  And  Chenaniah,  chief  of   the  Levites,  was   over  the  song  :  he  instructed  about  the  song,  be- 
23,  24  cause  ho  was  skilful.     And  Berechiah  and  Elkanah  were  doorkeepers  lor  the  ark.     And 

Shebaniah,   and  Joshaphat,   and  Nethanel,  and  Amasai,  and  Zechariah,   and  Bcuainh,  and 
Eliezer,  the  priests,  did  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God  :  and  Obed-edom  and 

25  Jehiah  were  doorkeepers  for  the  ark.  So  David,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  the  captains 
over  thousands,  went  to   bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lono  out  of  the  house  of 

26  Obed-edom  with   joy  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  helped  the  Levites  that  bare  the  ark  of 

27  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  they  sacrificed  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  And  David 
danced  before  the  Louu  with  all  his  might  ;  and  David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen, 
and  all  the  Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah  the  master  of  the  song  wilh 

28  the  singers  :  and  David  had  upon  him  an  ephod  of  linen.  Thus  David  and  all  Israel  brought 
up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  shouting,  and  with  sound  of  the  cornet,  and 

29  with  trumpets  and  with  cymbaLs,  sounding  aloud  with  psalteries  and  harps.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Loed  came  to  the  city  of  David,  that  Michal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  king  David  dancing  and  playing  ;  and  she  despised 

16  hiui  in  her  heart.  And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  God,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent 
that  David  had  pitched  for  it  :  and  they  offered  Irarnt  offerings  and  peace-offerings  before  God. 

2  And  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offerings,   he 

3  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.     And  he  dealt  to  every  one  of  Israel, 
both  man  and  woman,  to  every  one  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  portion  of  flfsh,  and  a  cake  of  raisins. 

1  Clil'oii.  10  :  -IS  And  all  the  people  departed  every  man  to   his  house  :  and  David  re- 
turned to  bless  his  household. 

2  .S.  G  :  20-23.  Michal's  reproach  and  David's  reply. 

1  Cliritil.  16  :  -1  And  he  appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  celebrate  and  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

7  Then  on  that  day  did   David  tirst   ordain  to  give   thanks   unto   the   Lord,   by   the  hand  of 
Asaph  and  his  brethren. 

8  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  ujion  his  name  ; 
JIako  known  his  doings  among  the  peoples. 

9  Sing  unto  him,  sing  praises  unto  him  ; 
Talk  ye  of  all  his  marvellous  works. 

10  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name  ; 

Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 

11  Seek  ye  the  Lord  and  his  strength  ; 
Seek  his  face  evermore. 

12  Kemember  his  marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done  ; 
His  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth  ; 

13  O  ye  seed  of  Israel  his  .servant. 

Ye  children  of  Jacob,  his  chosen  ones. 

14  He  is  the  Lord  our  God  : 

His  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth. 

15  Kemember  his  covenant  forever. 

The  word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations  ; 

16  The  cocen'int  which  ho  made  with  Abraham, 
And  his  oath  unto  Isaac  ; 

17  And  confirmed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a  statute, 
To  Israel  for  an  everlasting  covenant  : 

18  Saying,  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan, 
The  lot  of  your  inheritance  : 

19  When  ye  were  but  a  few  men  in  number  ; 
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Yea,  verj'  few,  and  sojourners  in  it  ; 

20      And  they  went  about  from  nation  to  nation, 

And  from  one  kingdom  to  another  people. 
'21       He  sutfered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong  ; 

Yea,  he  reproved  kings  for  their  salies  ; 
22       Saying,  Touch  not  mine  anointed  ones, 

And  do  my  prophets  no  harm. 
23.      Sing  unto  the  Lokd,  all  the  earth  ; 

Shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day. 

24  Declare  his  glory  among  the  nations, 

His  marvellous  works  among  all  the  peoples. 

25  For  great  is  the  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised  : 
He  also  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods. 

26  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  idols  : 
But  the  Lord  made  the  heavens. 

27  Honor  and  majesty  are  before  him  : 
Strength  and  gladness  are  in  his  place. 

28  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the  peoples. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 

29  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name  : 
Bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  him  : 
Wor.ship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

30  Tremble  before  him,  all  the  earth  : 

The  world  also  is  stablished  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

31  Let  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice  ; 
And  let  them  say  among  the  nations,  the  Lord  reigneth. 

32  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof  ; 
Let  the  field  exult,  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 

33  Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  for  joy  before  the  Lobd, 
For  he  eometh  to  judge  the  earth. 

34  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  : 
For  his  mercy  endurelh  forever. 

35  And  say  ye.  Save  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation. 

And  gather  us  together  and  deliver  us  from  the  nations, 
To  give  thanks  unto  thy  holy  name, 
And  to  triumph  in  thy  praise. 

36  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 
From  everlasting  even  to  everlasting. 

And  all  the  people  said,  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lobd. 
Omitted  verses  mainly  repetitions. 


David  had  recognized  the  superior  kingship 
of  Jehovah,  and  loyally  acknowledged  his  ele- 
vation over  Israel  as  God's  sole  act.  More  than 
this,  he  had  openly  admitted  that  the  new  king- 
dom, and  he,  its  king,  were  for  the  peop/e's  sake, 


cherubim  of  gold  above,  with  the  tables  of  the 
Law  and  other  lesser  memorials  within,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  the  central  point  and 
object  of  Israel's  representative  worship,  had 
now  been    neglected   for  seventy  years.       The 


and  not  his  own.  And  this  sublime  and  just  |  Philistines  took  it  upon  the  defeat  of  Israel,  but 
conception  of  God's  relation  which  had  actuated  |  were  glad  to  escape  the  visitations  of  God  by  its 
him  in  assuming  the  government,  and  in  all  his  |  speedy  surrender.  And  in  comparative  neglect 
civil  and  military  arrangements,  at  the  same  '  it  had  long  remained  in  the  house  of  Aminidab 
time  led  him  now  to  engage  in  the  work  of  re-  '  at  Kirjath-jearim,    or   Baale  of  Judah,  ten  or 

forming  religion    among    the    tribes.     In   this  i  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.    B. No 

greatest  work  of  all,  the  first  essential  was  the  I  greater  event  signalized  the  reign  of  David  than 
restoration  to  a  fitting  place  of  the  Ark  of  the  ,  the  removal  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the 
Covenant,  the  golden  shining  symbol  of  God's  I  place  of  its  exile  in  Kirjathjearim  to  what  was 
presence  and  supreme  sway  over  king  and  peo-  i  henceforth  to  become  not  only  the  "  royal  "  but 
pie.     This  sacred  coffer,   with  mercy-seat  and  i  the  "'  holy"  city.      W.  Lee. 
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I  Chron.  15  :  I.  A  tent  is  specially  pre- 
)iare(l  l>y  Diivid  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark. 
TUohhIi  no  pnrtieulars  are  given,  we  know,  from 
the  namber  of  servitors  in  the  wovithip,  and 
the  character  of  the  service  and  offerings,  es- 
pecially the  sacrifices,  that  this  Tabernacle 
must  have  been  the  centre  of  various  and  ex- 
tensive temporary  structures,  like  those  of  the 
Temple  which  succeeded.  B. — —The  taber- 
nacle which  Moses  had  made  was  in  Gibeah, 
and  there,  since  the  murder  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  Zadok  officiated,  while  Abiathar  acted  as 
high-priest  with  David.  Neither  of  these  two 
could  be  deposed  ;  and  so  there  must  be  two 
tabernacles,  till  God  Himself  should  set  right 
what  the  sin  of  men  had  made  wrong.  And  for 
this,  as  we  believe,  David  looked  forward  to 
the  building  of  a  house  for  the  God  of  Israel. 
A.  E. 

1  Ciiroil.  13:1-6.  In.  hefilVmij  stale  D<ivid 
ijoes  to  hrimj  again  the  Ark  of  Gutl.  His  object  in 
convoking  so  immense  a  representation  of  Is- 
rael's chosen  men  wa.s  twofold.  He  would  thus 
signally  honor  the  sj'mbol  of  the  Divine  Majes- 
ty. And  he  would  reincalcate  upon  the  long 
forgetful  and  careless  people  the  solemnity  and 
need  of  their  appointed  religious  observances  ; 
he  would  reimpress  the  fact,  so  manifest  to 
himself,  that  regard  to  religious  duty  alone  gave 
value  to  other  reforms,  vitality  and  permanence 

to  all  national  institutions.     B. The  Ark  had 

been  in  the  house  of  AbinaJab  for  seventy  or 
eighty  years  — twenty  during  the  Philistine  op- 
pression, forty  or  fifty  under  Samuel  and  Saul, 
and  perhaps  ten  of  David's  reign.     A.  F.  K. 

2  IS.  C  :  3-7.  The  ArktiroiiijhCon  its  new  car. 
riatjepartqf  the  journey.  The  first  error,  which 
led  to  all  the  rest,  was  an  inconsiderate  haste, 
which  hindered  their  noting  the  simple  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  bearing  of  the  ark.  They 
simply  followed  the  last  custom,  though  seventy 
years  before,  of  the  Philistines,  in  transporting 
it  upon  a  new  carriage.  They  had  forgotten 
that  the  Levites  were  bidden  to  bear  it  on  their 
shoulders,  and  not  to  touch  it,  lest  they  should 
die.  So  it  was  set  in  a  new  carriage,  and  the 
oxen  were  driven  by  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in 
whose  home,  perhaps,  the  ark  had  become  too 
familiar  a  thing  for  the  reverence  which  was  its 
due.  We  are  then  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  the  sad  close  of  David's  first  undertaking 
with  the  ark.  In  a  seeming  peril,  Uzzah,  one 
of  these  sons,  laid  hold  upon  the  ark  to  keep 
it  firm.  And  for  this  error  God  visited  instant 
death  upon  him.  in  the  very  net.  This  visita- 
tion of  God,  with  all  the  sorer  ones,  of  family 
and  national  destructions  for  great  transgres- 


sions, can  readily  be  reconciled  with  a  wise 
and  right  judgment  of  God.  It  needs  mainly 
that  wu  understand  the  very  low  mental  and 
moral  culture  attained  by  the  Israelites  in  those 
ages  ;  and  that  we  study  the  long  process  of 
training  which  God  was  constrained  to  employ 
in  connection  with  stringent  ordinances  and 
ceremonials.  At  this  juncture  they  had  fallen 
back,  had  lost  the  reverence  due  to  God  in 
losing  all  sense  of  his  presence  in  symbol  and 
ordinance.  Uzzah  simply  showed  this,  as  an 
example  of  the  many  who  had  forgotten  Jeho- 
vah, in  neglecting  and  holding  irreverently  the 
Ark  of  His  presence.  And  now  that  God  comes 
with  this  chief  symbol  of  a  restored  religion.  Ho 
must  prove  his  presence,  and  must  waken  awe 
fresh  in  their  minds,  by  visiting  (he  death  he 
had  before,  by  Moses,  specifically  threatened 
against  him  that  should  touch  the  sacred  sym- 
bol. Uzzah  died,  but  God  used  that  death  to 
invest  Himself  and  the  institutions  of  His  wor- 
ship with  a  vastly  higher  sacredness  in  the  es- 
timate of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.     B. 

7.  God  )>niolc  liim  there  for  his 
error.  As  before  at  Bethshemesh  an  act  of 
irreverence  toward  the  Ark  was  punished  with 
death.  The  Ark  was  the  symbol  of  His  pres- 
ence, and  the  Levitical  ordinances  were  de- 
signed to  secure  the  strictest  reverence  for  it. 
It  was  to  be  carried  by  the  Levites,  but  they 
might  not  come  near  until  it  had  been  covered 
by  the  priests,  nor  touch  it  except  by  the  staves 
provided  for  the  purpose,  upon  pain  of  death. 
The  occasion  was  an  important  one.  It  was 
the  first  step  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era 
of  worship,  in  the  newly-established  capital  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  if  these  breaches  of  the 
Divine  ordinances  had  been  left  unpunished, 
the  lessons  they  were  intended  to  teach  might 
have  been  neglected.  Uzzah's  death  was  neces- 
sary for  a  solemn  warning  to  David  and  the 
people.     A.  F.  K. 

1  C'liroil.  13  :  11-14.  Afraid  and  dis- 
pleased, David  leaves  the  Ark  for  three  months  in 
the  hmtse  of  Obed-Edom.  Very  mercifully  God  had 
dealt  with  David's  fault,  and  that  of  the  Le- 
vites, in  the  matter  of  their  common  incon- 
sideration.  But  David  does  not  at  once  see  it. 
Like  a  believer  of  ordinary  grade,  even  with  all 
his  superior  instruction  by  the  Spirit,  ho  in- 
dulged in  hard  feelings  against  God  for  what 
had  been  done  to  the  heedless  Uzzah.  God 
suffers  him  to  deposit  the  ark  by  the  way,  and 
to  return  home  for  reflection  awhile.  Then  Ho 
sends  His  blessing  upon  the  whole  family  of  the 
man  who  had  gladly  received  and  reverently 
watched  over  the    ark.     Afterward    He   brings 
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the  fact  of  this  blessing  to  the  knowledge  of 
Da?id.     B. 

This  event  hath  helped  Obed-Edom  to  a 
guest  he  looked  not  for.  God  shall  now  so- 
journ in  the  house  of  him,  in  whose  heart  he 
dwelt  before  by  a  strong  faith  :  else  the  man 
durst  not  have  undertaken  to  receive  that  dread- 
ful ark,  which  David  himself  feared  to  harbor. 
Oh,  the  courage  of  an  honest  and  faithful  heart  ! 
Obed-Edom  knew  well  enough  what  slaughter 
the  ark  had  made  among  the  Philistines,  and 
after  that  among  the  Bethshemites,  and  now  he 
saw  Uzzah  lie  dead  before  him  ;  yet  doth  ho 
not  make  any  scruple  of  entertaining  it.  But 
he  opens  his  doors  with  a  bold  cheerfulness, 
and  notwithstanding  all  those  terrors,  bids  God 
welcome.  The  God  of  heaven  will  not  receive 
anything  from  men,  on  free  cost.  He  will  pay 
liberally  for  his  lodging  ;  a  plentiful  blessing 
upon  Obed-Edom  and  all  his  household.  It  was 
•lU  honor  to  that  zealous  Gittite,  that  the  ark 
should  come  under  his  roof  ;  yet  God  rewards 
'hat  honor  with  benediction  :  never  man  was 
loser  by  true  godliness. 

2  S.  S  :  Bt2.  Now,  David  and  Israel  were  not 
more  affrighted  with  the  vengeance  upon  Uz- 
".alh,  than  encouraged  by  the  blessing  of  Obed- 
Edom.  The  wise  God  doth  so  order  his  just 
ind  merciful  proceedings,  that  the  awfulness  of 
men  may  be  tempered  by  love.     Bp.  H. 

I  Cliron.  15  :  3-'i9  ;  16  :  1,;2.  David  at 
length  brings  the  Ark  of  Ood  into  Jerusalem. 
With  reflection  his  wrong  fears  and  thoughts  of 
God  all  gone,  his  frank  admission  that  all  his 
own  doing  had  been  wrong  before,  led  him  now 
to  repair  the  previous  error.  "  None  ought,"  he 
tfaid,  "  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levites, 
for  them  hath  the  Lord  chosen."  So,  with  a 
retinue  of  nearly  a  thousand  priests,  and 
"  gathering  all  Israel,"  "he  went  and  brought 
np  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom  into  the  city  of  David  with  gladness." 
With  every  solemn  ceremonial,  with  every  token 
of  reverence  and  joy,  with  all  instruments  of 
melody,  %vith  multitvidinous  song  and  shouting, 
led  by  David,  who  laid  aside  his  royal  majesty 
and  dress  in  the  Divine  presence,  the  mighty 
throng,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  rendered 
praise  and  honor  to  Jehovah,  their  nation's 
God.  "  So  they  brought  the  ark  of  God,  and 
set -it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  David  had  pitched 
for  it  ;  and  they  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings  before  God."     B.  ' 

15  :  !J6.  God  helped  the  Levites  that  carried 
it.  The  ark  was  no  very  great  burden,  that  they 
who  carried  it  needed  any  extraordinary  help. 
But  the  Levites,  remembering  the  breach  upon 


Uzzah,  were  ready  to  tremble  when  they  took 
up  the  ark  ;  but  God  helped  them— that  is,  he 
encouraged  them  to  it,  silenced  their  fears,  and 
8trengthen3d  their  faith.  God  helped  them  to 
do  it  decently  and  well,  and  withovit  making 
any  mistake.  Gud's  ministers  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord  have  special  need  of  Divine 
help  in  their  ministrations,  that  God  in  them 
may  be  gloritied  and  his  church  edified.  And 
if  God  help  the  Levites,  the  people  have  the 
benefit  of  it.     H. 

27.  A  liiicii  ephocl.  David  laid  aside 
his  royal  robes  and  appeared  in  the  distinctive 
dress  of  a  priest.  As  the  head  and  representa- 
tive of  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Ex.  19  :  6),  the 
king  possessed  a  priestly  character  ;  and  David 
on  this  occasion  exercised  priestly  functions  in 
directing  the  sacrifices,  even  if  he  did  not  offer 
them  himself  (verses  17,  18),  and  in  blessing  the 
people.     A.  F.  K. 

1  Citron.  10  :  1,2.  The  ark  was  placed  in 
a  tent  which  David  had  prepared  to  receive  it, 
and  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  were 
then  largely  offered,  for  the  first  lime  in  Jeru- 
salem.  When  these  religious  solemnities  were 
performed,  the  king  "  blessed  the  people  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Kit. Jehovah  thus  re- 
turns once  more  to  Israel,  and  takes  up  his  abode 
in  the  midst  of  his  people.  The  return  of  the 
Ark  is  not  merely  the  bringing  forth  into  notice 
of  a  long  neglected  and  sacred  vessel  belonging 
to  the  sanctuary  ;  it  is  the  coming  back  of  God 
himself  to  a  people  whom   he  had   temporarily 

forsaken.     W.  H.  G. Jerusalem  thus  became 

the  sanctuary  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. This  union  of  the  political  and  religious 
centres  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  nation's 
history.  It  was  a  visible  realization  of  the  true 
principle  of  the  Theocratic  Monarchy.  The  day 
on  which  he  welcomed  the  Ark  into  Zion,  his 
own  citj',  as  a  very  Advent  of  Jehovah  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  His  people,  was  the  greatest  day 
of  David's  life.  From  that  day  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sanctity  of  "  the  Holy  City,"  round 
which  so  many  sacred  associations  cluster,  and 
which  has  become  the  earthly  type  of  heaven. 
A.  F.  K. 

2  S.  6:20-2:1.  MiehaC  s  reproach  and  Di- 
vid's  reply.  Michal  is  intentionally  designated 
the  daughter  of  Saul  here,  instead  of  the  wife  of 
David,  because  on  this  occasion  she  manifested 
her  father's  disposition  rather  than  her  hus- 
band's. The  proud  daughter  of  Saul  was  offend- 
ed at  the  fact  that  the  king  had  set  himself 
down  to  the  level  of  the  people.  She  availed 
herself  of  the  shortness  of  the  priest's  shoulder- 
dress  to  make  a  contemptuous  remark  concern- 
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ing  David's  dancing,  as  an  impropriety  that  was 
uubecoiiihif;  in  a  king.      A'i/  ami  DtVdzsch. 

"il.  Uflore  llic  I^ord,  wlio  fliO!«e 
mv  rallioi-  than  iliy  TalSior,  yea  I  will 
play  lu'l'orc  llu'  l>i»r«l.  "  Befuie  tlio 
Lord  "  stands  emphatically  at  the  beginning  o£ 
David's  answer.  No  service  offered  to  the  God 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  advancement  could  be 
degrading.  Thus  he  defends  his  own  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  humbles  Michal's  pride 

by  alluding  to  Saul's  rejection.     A.  F.   K. 

i2!2.  "  1  will  be  base  in  mine  eicn  sk/Iit,  and  will 
think  nothing  too  mean  to  stoop  to  for  the 
honor  of  God."  In  the  throne  of  judgment, 
and  in  the  field  of  battle,  none  shall  do  more  to 
support  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  a  jirinco 
than  David  shall  ;  but  in  acts  of  devotion  he 
lays  aside  the  thoughts  of  majesty,  humbles 
himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Lord,  joins  in 
with  the  meanest  services  done  in  honor  of  the 
ark,  and  yet  thinks  it  no  diminution  to  him. 
H. 

23.  David  came  to  bless  his  house  ;  Michal 
brings  a  curse  upon  herself.  Her  scorns  shall 
make  her  childless  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
Barrenness  was  held  in  those  times  none  of  the 
least  judgments.  God  doth  so  revenge  David's 
quarrel  upon  Michal,  that  she  shall  not  bo  held 
worthy  to  bear  a  son  to  him  whom  she  unjustly 
contemned.     Bp.  II. 

1  Cliron.  16  :  4.  After  the  tabernacle  and 
ark  were  established  on  Ziou,  he  began  that 
grand  order  of  mnsicid  service  which  he  en- 
riched from  time  to  time  with  his  psalms,  until 
it  was  ready  for  Solomon's  grander  introduction 
into  his  temple.  Knox. It  was  the  happi- 
ness of  David,  not  only  as  a  warrior  to  draw 
warriors  round  him,  and  as  an  able  ruler  to  at- 
tract statesmen,  but  also,  as  a  born  musician  and 
poet  -to  surround  himself  with  musicians  and 
poets,  who  assisted  in  the  production  of  the 
psalter  and  composed  suitable  melodies  for  the 
lyrics  in  which  the  king  delighted.  Suddenly 
there  came  upon  Jerusalem  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  music  and  song.  The  songs  are,  happily, 
preserved  for  the  admiration  and  use  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
note  well  the  period  at  which  sacred  song  estab- 
lished its  place  in  Divine  worship.  By  the  law, 
came  neither  psalm  nor  sacred  music.  Praise  is 
united  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Moses 
.sang,  as  a  prophet,  over  the  redemption  and  ex- 
odus from  Egypt,  and  sang  again  before  his 
death,  or  better  exodus  to  rest  with  God.  Deb- 
orah, the  prophetess,  sang  of  victory.  A  com- 
pany of  prophets,  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  proph- 
esied, as  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  them,  "  with 


a  psalterj',  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp."  So 
David  projjhesied,  and  Asaph  and  Heman 
"  prophesied  and  sang."  It  was  a  time  of  the 
operation  of  the  Sjiirit  of  God,  in  which  sweet 
song  obtained  a  loading  place  in  the  religious 
service.  It  was  the  time  of  the  kingdom,  too,  n 
decided  advance  on  that  of  Moses  and  the  Law. 
The  throne  of  David  was  established  in  grace, 
and  secured  by  a  covenant  of  promise.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  was  heard  the  voice  of  praise 
in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Why  is 
it  that  the  Christian  Church  hi>s  had,  from  the 
beginning,  impulse  and  capacity  for  sacred 
song  ?  It  is  because  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  has  been 
poured  out,  and  because  Christ  reigns  in  grace, 
and  "  sings  praise  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.' 
It  is  meet  that  there  should  be  a  continual  offer- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  of  praise  from  cverj- Christian 
assembly.     D.   F. 

7-  S6.  We  have  here  the  thanksgiving  psalm 
which  David,  by  the  Spirit,  composed,  and  de- 
livered to  the  chief  musician,  to  be  sung  upon 
occasion  of  the  public  entry  the  ark  made  into 

the  tent  prepared  for  it.     H. It  is  so  closely 

and  beautifully  connected  in  its  various  parts, 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  one  whole,  parts  of 
which  may  afterward  have  been  inserted  in 
different  Psalms,  just  as  similar  adaptations  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Psalter  (compare,  for 
example,  Ps.  40  :  17,  etc.,  with  Ps.  70).  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  original  form,  this 
"  Psalm"  of  eight  stanzas,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  is  one  of  the  grandest  hymns  in 
Holy  Scripture.  From  first  to  last  the  hymn 
breathes  a  missionary  spirit,  far  lieyond  any  nar- 
row and  merely  national  aspirations. 

The  placing  of  the  .\rk  in  the  capital  of  Israel, 
thus  making  it  "  the  city  of  God,"  'nas  an  event 
not  only  of  deep  national  but  of  such  typical  im- 
portance, that  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 

sacred  songs  of  the  sanctuary.     A.  E. There 

are  many  Psalms  to  be  referred  to  the  removal 
of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  both  on  the  ground  of 
tradition  and  of  their  own  internal  evidence. 
.\t  the  head  of  these  is  the  1^2d,  in  which  David 
in  his  own  name  de.scribes  the  removal  of  th« 
ark  from  the  first  desire  of  his  heart  to  its  final 
accomplishment,  records  God's  eternal  cove- 
nant with  him  and  his  house,  and  celebrates  Je- 
hovah's choice  of  Zion  for  his  abode.  The  68th 
is  equally  suitable  for  the  first  removal  of  the 
ark  ;  it  begins  with  the  words  appointed  by 
Moses  to  bo  sung  when  the  ark  was  lifted,  "  Let 
God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered,"  and  it 
advances  from  the  record  of  victory  after  victory 
to  the  final  establishment  of  God's  house  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  prediction  of  the  worship  He 
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should  receive  from  nil  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  24th  marks  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
citadel  of  Zion  by  its  grand  refrain,  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in:"  words  which  clearly  set  forth  (he 
idea  which  runs  through  all  these  psalms,  of  vic- 
tory as  well  as  praise.  They  celebrate  not  only 
the  inauguration  of  the  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship, but  the  installation  of  Jehovah,  the  glori- 
ous King,  in  the  citadel  from  which  he  shall 
still  go  forth  to  conquer  all  the  world.  The  96th, 
105th,  lOGth,  are  probably  the  full  form,  adapted 
to  the  Temple  service,  of  the  Psalm  which  David 
delivered  to  Asaph  and  his  brethren  at  the  close 
of  this  great  ceremony.     P.  S. 


Truths  suggested  by  the  inciilents  under  review. 
(1)  The  disuse  of  God's  Word  and  the  neglect  of 
His  worship  always  go  together.  Each  leads  to 
the  other,  and  both  lead,  through  heedlessness, 
to  irreverence  and  disobedience.  These  in  their 
turn  bring  results  of  unhappiness.  (2)  God's 
work  must  be  done  in  Tlis  *ay,  to  the  letter 
where  He  gives  a  literal  command.  His  cause 
cannot  be  advanced,  will  be  hindered,  by  any 
other  way.     Nor  will  He  suffer  men  to  judge  of 


right  or  wrong,  when  he  has  clearly  spoken. 
(3)  God's  people  sometimes  misinterpret  His 
dealings,  and  cherish  hard  thoughts  concerning 
his  doings.  Kut  even  then  He  will  not  judge 
them  harshly.  He  will  give  them  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  will  help  them  back  to  right  thinking 
and  feeling  by  gentler  and  instructive  Provi- 
dences. (4)  As  individual  piety  brings  the  larg- 
est personal  blessings,  so  household  piety  in- 
variably ensures  the  best  of  household  blessings. 
Where  God's  presence  is  always  desired  and  wel- 
comed, where  fidelity  to  the  covenant  is  rcgard- 
I  ed  and  faith  in  the  Covenant-Maker  is  firmly 
cherished,  and  where  the  incense  of  the  family 
altar  keeps  up  its  heavenward  ascent  throughout 
the  day,  like  the  incense  flame  of  old,  there  God 
abides.  Every  such  household  maj-  share  a 
kindred  blessing  with  that  bestowed  on  the  fam- 
ily of  Obed-Edom.  ^5)  Joy  underlies  all  true 
worship.  It  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Old  Testament  service  ;  instruments,  and  even 
dancing  before  the  Lord,  were  only  an  allowed 
expression  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  and  gladness. 
So  joy  belongs  equally  to  the  spiritual  worship 
of  the  New  Testament.  Its  hallowed  and  beau- 
tiful ministry  should  be  oftener  invoked,  and 
more  heartily  responded  to,  in  all  the  services 
of  private  and  public  devotion.     B. 


Section  262. 

DAVID'S  DESIRE  TO  BUILD  A  HOUSE  FOE  JEHOVAH.  GOD'S  MESSAGE  BY 
NATHAN.  THE  GREAT  COVENANT  PROMISE.  DAVID'S  GRATEFUL  PRAISE 
AND    PRAYER. 

2  S.1MUEL  7  :  1-29.      1  Chronicles  17  :  1-27. 


2  S.  7  J  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  dwelt  in  his  house,  and  the  Loed  had  given 

2  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies  round  about,  that  the  king  said  unto  Nathan  the  prophet,  See 

3  now,  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  curtains.     And  Nathan 

4  said  to  the  king.  Go,  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart  ;  for  the  Lord  is  with  thee.     And  it  came  to 

5  pass  the  same  night,   that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Nathan,  saying.  Go  and  tell  my 
servant  David,  Thus  saitb  the  Lord,  Shalt  thou  (Thou  shalt  not,  Chron.)  build  me  an  house 

C  for  me  to  dwell  in  ?  for  I  have  not  dwelt  in  an  house  since  the  day  that  I  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even   to   this  daj',  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle. 

7  In  all  places  wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the  children  of  Israel,  spake  I  a  word  with  any  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my   people  Israel,  saying,  Why  have  ye  not 

8  -built  me  an  house  of  cedar?     Now  therefore  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  my  servant  David,  Thus 
sailh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee  from   the  sheepcote,  from  following  the  sheep,  that  thou 

9  shouldest  be  prince  over  my  people,  over  Israel  :  and  I  have  been  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  wentest,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee  ;  and  I  will  make  thee  a 

10  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  ones  that  are  in  the  earth.     And  I  will  appoint  a 
place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  their  own  place,  and 
be  moved  no  more  ;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wickedness  afflict  them  any  more,  as  at  the 
25 
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11  first,  and  as  from  the  day  that  I  commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel  ;  and  I  ■will 
cause  thee  to  rest  from  all  thine  enemies.     Moreover  the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  the  Lord  will 

12  make  thee  an  house.  When  thy  <hiy8  be  fullilleil,  and  thou  shall  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will 
set  up  thy  sood  after  thee,  whii;h  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  king- 

13  doni.     lie  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and   I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom 

14  forever.     I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son  :  if  ho  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten 

15  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  Ihe  stripes  of   the   children  of  men  ;  but  my  mercy  shall 

16  not  depart  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee.  And  thine  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  made  sure  forever  before  thee  :  thy  throne. shall  be  established  for- 

17  ever.  According  to  all  these  words,  and  according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did  Nathan  speak 
unto  David. 

18  Then  David  the  king  went  in,  and  sat  before  the  Lord  ;  and  he  said.  Who  am  I,  O  Lord 
God,  and  what  is  my  hoiise,  that  thou  hast  brought  mo  thus  far? 

1  Cliroil    17:17  And  this  was  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes,  O  God  ;  but  thou  hast  spoken 
of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come,  and  hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate 

18  of  a  man  of  high  degree,  O  Lord  God.     What  can  David  .sat/  yet  more  unto  thee  concerning 

19  the  honor  which  is  done  to  thy  servant?  for  thou  knowest  thy  servant.  O  Lord,  for  thy 
word's  sake,  for  thy  servant's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  wrought  all 
this  greatness,  to  make  thy  servant  know  all  ihe.ie  great  things. 

2  S.  7  :  22  Wherefore  thou  art  great,  O  Lord  God  :  for  there  is  none  like  thee,  neither  is 

23  there  any  God  beside  thee,  according  to  all  that  we  have  heard  with  our  ears.  And  what  one 
nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  unto  him- 
self for  a  people,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  great  things  for  you,  and  teriible  things 
for  thy  land,  in  driving  out  nations  from  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  out 

24  of  Egypt, /rom  the  nations  and  their  gods?     And   thou  didst   establish  to   thyself  thy  people 

25  Israel  to  be  a  people  unto  thee  forever  ;  and  thou.  Lord,  becamest  their  God.  And  now,  0 
Lord  God,  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  thy  servant,  and  concerning  his  house, 

2G  confirm  thou  it  forever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  spoken.  And  let  thy  name  be  established  and 
magnified  forever,  saying.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  God  over  Israel  :  and  the  house  of  thy  servant 

27  David  shall  be  established  before  thee.  For  thou,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  hast 
revealed  to  thy  servant,  saying,  I  will  build  thee  an  house  :  therefore  hath  thy  servant  found 

28  in  his  heart   to  pray  this  prayer  unto  thee.     And  now,  O   Lord   God,  thou  art   God,   and  thy 

29  words  are  truth,  and  thou  hast  promised  this  good  thing  unto  thy  servant  ;  now  therefore  let 
it  please  thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  continue  forever  before  thee  :  for 
thou,  O  Lord  God.  hast  spoken  it  :  and  with  thy  blessing  let  the  house  of  thy  servant  be 
blessed  forever. 


The  same  desire  to  exalt  the  Lord  which  had 
distinguished  David  thus  far  now  manifests  it- 
self in  reference  to  a  house  for  God.  He  dwelt 
in  a  permanent  and  splendid  abode.  God  dwelt 
in  a  temporary  and  plain  tent.  The  contrast 
impresses  liiui  painfully,  and  he  forms  the  design 
of  erecting  a  costly  temple  for  God's  worship. 
This  feeling  and  des'gn  he  communicated  to  the 
Prophet  Nathan,  who  approved  and  encouraged 
its  execution.  But  neither  had  consulted  God, 
and  both  were  mistaken  in  their  confident  as- 
surance of  the  Divine  approval.  For  that  very 
night  God  intimated  His  will  in  the  matter  to 
Nathan.  Hu  has  not  desired  as  yet "  a  house  of 
cedar,"  nor  will  he  accept  one  at  the  hands  of 
David.  Elsewhere  and  at  another  time,  God 
commends  David's  purpose,  and  assigns  the 
reason  tor  declining  it  — that  David  had  been  a 
man  of  war  and  of  blood.  Further,  in  the  mes- 
sage by  Nathan,  David  is  reminded  of  his  lowly 


shepherd  lot,  out  of  which  God  had  taken  him, 
and  advanced  him  to  a  great  kingdom  and  name. 
And  this,  not  for  David's  sake,  as  David  himself 
had  before  "  perceived,"  but  to  establish  His 
people  Israel  as  a  nation  ;  to  give  them  a  per- 
manent home  and  rest  in  the  land  He  had 
jiromised  before  to  Abraham,  and  now  bestowed 
on  them.     B. 

2  S.  7  :  1 ,  2.  To  complete  the  historj'  of  the 
religious  movement  of  that  period,  the  sacred 
writers  insert  in  this  place  the  account  of 
David's  purpose  to  build  a  temple.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  narrative  (verse  1),  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  the  time  most  if  not  all  the 
wars  mentioned  in  2  S.  8  and  10  were  past, 
sufficiently  indicate  that  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  history  is  not  arranged  according  to 
strict  chronological  succession.  Still  it  must 
have  taken  place  when  David's  power  was  at  its 
zenith.     A.  E. 
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31-11.  The  impulse  of  generous  devotion, 
which  cannot  bear  to  lavish  more  uponselE  than 
it  gives  to  God,  at  first  commended  itself  to  the 
prophet  ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  his  nightly 
thoughts  the  higher  Wisdom  speaks  in  his  spirit, 
and  the  Word  of  God  gives  him  a  message  for 
the  king.  The  narrative  makes  no  mention  of 
David's  war  like  life  as  unfitting  him  for  the 
task,  which  we  find  from  i  Chron.  was  one  rea- 
son why  his  purpose  was  set  aside,  but  brings 
into  prominence  the  thought  that  David's  gen- 
eri)us  impulse  was  oiatrunning  God's  command- 
ment. So  the  prophetic  message  reminds  him 
that  the  Lord  had  never,  through  all  the  cen- 
turies, asked  for  a  house  of  cedar,  and  recalls 
the  past  life  of  David  as  having  been  wholly 
shaped  and  Vilessed  by  Him,  while  it  pointedly 
inverts  the  king's  proposal  in  its  own  grand 
promise,  "  The  Lord  telleth  thee  that  He  will 
make  thee  an  house."     A.  M. 

Of  David's  purpose  to  build  a  house  God  took 
notice,  and  he  was  well  pleased  with  it,  as  ap- 
pears (1  K.  8  :  18),  Thoa  didst  mil  thai  il  was  m 
thine  heart ;  yet  he  forbade  him  to  go  on  with  his 
purpose.  David  is  a  man  of  war,  and  he  must 
enlarge  the  borders  of  Israel,  by  carrying  on 
their  conquests.  David  is  a  sweet  psalmist;  and 
he  must  prepare  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  temple 
when  it  is  built,  and  settle  the  courses  of  the 
Levites  ;  but  his  son's  genius  will  better  suit  for 
building  the  house,  and  he  will  have  a  better 
treasure  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

1 1 .  David  had  purposed  to  build  God  a 
house,  and,  in  requital,  God  promises  to  build 
him  a  house.  Whatever  we  do  for  God,  or  sin- 
cerely design  to  do,  though  Providence  prevents 
our  doing  it,  we  shall  in  no  icise  lose  our  reward. 
He  had  promised  to  make  him  a  name  (verse  9), 
here  he  promises  to  make  him  a  house,  which 
should  bear  up  that  name.  These  promises 
God  faithfully  performed  to  David,  and  his  seed, 
in  due  time.  Though  David  came  short  of  mak- 
ing good  his  purpose  to  build  God's  house,  yet 
Ho  did  not  come  short  of  making  good  His 
promise  to  build  him  a  house.  Such  is  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  we  are  under  ^  though 
there  are  many  failures  in  our  performances, 
there  are  none  in  God's.     H. 

12-10.  God's  Oovenani  icith  David,  a  covenant 
with  immediate  and  far-reaching  promises.  In 
reach,  meaning,  and  preciousness,  this  finds  its 
main  parallel  in  the  Covenant  with  Abraham. 
Both  are  but  amplifications  of  the  brief  promise 
to  the  fallen  Adam.  Like  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  this  to  David  has  a  twofold  reference 
and  meaning.  It  refers  to  David's  natural  pos- 
terity and  his  earthly  kingdom,  and,  in  this  ref- 


erence, is  conditional  upon  right  conduct,  and 
is  u  contingent  and  temporary  promise  (1  Chron. 
28  :  9).  Its  larger  and  sublimer  reference  is  to 
Christ  and  His  spiritual  kingdom.  Here  the 
promise  is  absolute  and  unlimited.  With  this 
double  meaning  in  thought,  read  the  terms  of 
this  Divine  pledge  to  David  :  I  will  make  thee  a 
house.  1  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  and  tcill 
establish  his  kingdom.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  Thine  house  and  thy  throne  shall 
be  established  forever. 

This  promise  had  a  literal  fulfilment,  in  the 
establishment  of  David  s  dynasty,  in  the  en- 
thronement of  Solomon,  despite  the  machina- 
tions of  his  elder  brethren,  and  in  the  long  per- 
petuation of  the  house  of  David  ;  virtually,  in 
the  desire  and  will  of  the  Jewish  people,  until 
the  coming  of  Christ.  Then  the  temporal  part 
of  the  promise  was  linked  on  to  the  spiritual,  of 
which  it  was  the  designed  type  and  pledge. 
Christ  was  the  promised  seed  and  son  of  David, 
His  kingdom  that  which  should  be  established 
forever,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
New.  Paul's  simple  utterance  sums  up  the  sub- 
stance of  both  :  "  OJ  this  man's  (David's)  seed 
hath  God,  according  to  his  promise  (this  very 
jjromise  before  us),  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus."  And  as  this  text  thus  expounds  and  ex- 
plains the  promise  to  David  in  its  ultimate  su- 
preme reference  to  Christ,  so  it  as  plainly  inti- 
mates that  the  nation  Israel  stands  here,  not  for 
the  Hebrew  race,  but  for  the  greater  spiritual 
nation  or  kingdom  of  believers  in  all  ages. 
This,  too,  is  the  cheering  doctrine  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  and  New.  This  "  royal  nation,  " 
this  "  people  all  His  own,"  shall  have  an  ever- 
lasting habitation  and  rest  under  the  enduring 
dominion  of  Jesus.  Based  upon  this  covenant 
with  David,  from  this  time  forth  Chri.st's  King- 
ship is  dwelt  upon  by  David  himself,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophets.  And  because  the 
vital  meaning  of  the  Priestly  office  and  sacrifice 
had  been  lost,  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  Ad- 
vent and  onward  this  Kingship  was  the  exclusive 
thought  of  the  Jewish  people  respecting  the 
looked-for  Messiah.     B. 

This  promise  has  ultimate  respect  to  Christ, 
the  seed  of  David,  and  is  fulfilled  in  him  only  ; 
for  the  kingdom  of  David  has  long  since  ceased, 
any  otherwise  than  it  is  upheld  in  Christ.  That 
this  covenant  which  God  now  established  with 
David  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  was  the  covenant 
of  grace,  is  evident  by  the  plain  testimony  of 
Scripture  in  Isa  55  :  1-3.  There  we  have 
Christ  inviting  sinners  to  come  to  the  waters. 
And  in  the  third  verse  he  says,  "  Incline  your 
ear,  come  unto  me  ;  hear,  and  your  souls  shall 
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live  ;  and  I  ■nill  make  with  yon  an  everlasting 
covenant,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 
Here  ClirJKt  offers  to  sinners,  if  they  will  come 
to  him,  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  same 
everla.stiug  covenant  that  he  hud  made  with 
David,  conveying  to  them  the  same  sure  mer- 
cies. But  what  is  that  covenant  but  the  covenant 
of  grace  ?  This  was  the  tifta  solemn  establish- 
ment of  that  covenant.  The  first  was  with  .\dam, 
the  second  was  with  Noah,  the  third  was  with 
the  patriarchs,  .\braham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the 
fourth  was  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses,  and  now 
the  fifth  is  this  made  to  David.  This  establish 
ment  of  the  covenant  of  grace  with  David,  David 
always  esteemed  the  greatest  smile  of  God  upon 
him,  the  greatest  honor  of  all  that  God  had  put 
upon  him  ;  he  prized  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it  above 
all  the  other  blessings  of  his  reign.  You  may 
see  how  joyfully  and  thankfully  he  received  it 
here.  And  so,  in  his  last  words,  he  declares  this 
to  be  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire  (2  S. 
23  :  5).      Edwards. 

From  the  very  exalted  emotions  which  the 
promi.se  raised  in  his  breast,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  poured  forth  his  thanksgivings 
for  it,  we  infer  that  David  saw  in  it  far  more 
than  a  promise  that  for  generations  to  come  his 
house  would  enjoy  a  royal  dignity.  He  must 
have  concluded  that  the  great  hope  of  Israel  was 
to  be  fulfilled  in  connection  with  his  race. 
God's  words  implied  that  it  was  in  His  line  the 
promise  to  Abraham  was  to  be  fulfilled — '"In 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  He  saw  Christ's  day  afar  off 
and  was  glad.     W.  G.  B. 

15.  Under  no  circumstances  would  God  with- 
draw his  favor  from  David's  ro,val  house,  or  an- 
nul his  gift  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  case  of  Saul.  Hence,  when  the  ten  tribes 
revolted  and  set  up  a  separate  kingdom,  in 
memory  of  this  promise,  Judah  was  preserved 
faithful  to  the  house  of  David  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  kingdom  should  be  given  to  the 
great  Son  of  David  in  the  future,  the  prophets 
speak  of  "  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 

16.  The  perpetuity  of  D.avid's  house  and 
kingdom  is  further  emphasized  by  a  double  "  for- 
ever." The  promise  here  made  to  David  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  Messianic  hopes  and 
prophecies  from  this  time  forward.  It  is  dwelt 
upon  by  David  in  his  last  words  (2  S.  23  :  5), 
and  in  his  charge  to  Solomon  fl  K.  2  :  4)  ;  it  is 
more  or  less  prominently  the  theme  of  several 
of  the  psalms  {e./j..  Vs.  89  :  19  37  ;  132  :  11, 
12),  and  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
(Isa,  9:6,  7;  11  :  1,  etc.;  Jer.  33:20,  21). 
W.  H.  G. 


The  Messianic  Interpbetation  of  this  Gbeat 
PnoMisE  TO  David. 
This  prophecy  marks  an  important  stage  in 
the  Old  Testament  revelation  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Messiah's  coming.  The  pri- 
meval promise  to  Adam  held  out  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance through  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  :" 
Abraham  received  the  assurance  that  "  in  his 
I  seed  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
bles.sed  ;"  Jacob  in  his  dyin;^  blessing  assigned 
the  sceptre  to  Judah.  Thus  the  whole  human 
race,  one  nation  of  the  race,  and  one  tribe  of  the 
naiion,  were  successively  designated  to  be  the 
means  of  realizing  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
mankind.  And  now  by  this  prophetic  declara- 
tion a  further  limitation  was  made,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  David  was  chosen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
as  the  depositary  of  the  promise.  At  this  epoch 
of  the  national  history,  Israel's  hopes  centred  in 
the  theocratic  kingdom,  in  the  establishment  of 
a  government  whose  head  was  to  be  the  visible 
representative  of  Jehovah.  And  now  by  God's 
message  through  Nathan  this  kingdom  was  for- 
ever promised  to  the  hjuse  of  Diivid.  To  it 
therefore  men's  hopes  were  now  directed  as  the 
destined  instrument  of  saWation.  Bat  this 
prophecy  docs  not  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  an 
individual  :  it  does  not  predict  the  perfect  reign 
of  a  sinless  king.  It  contemplates  a  succession 
of  kings  of  David's  line,  who  would  be  liable  to 
fall  into  sin  and  wouM  need  the  discipline  of 
chastisement.  The  perfect  king  in  whom,  a.s 
we  now  know,  the  line  was  to  culminate,  and 
the  prophecy  receive  its  highest  fulfilment,  is 
not  yet  foreshadowed.  It  remained  for  prophet 
and  psalmist,  developing  this  fundamental  reve- 
lation, to  draw  the  picture  of  the  ideal  king 
who  should  spring  from  David's  seed,  and  exer 
cise  dominion  as  the  true  representative  of  Je- 
hovah on  earth.  As  each  human  heir  of  David's 
line  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectation,  hope  was 
carried  forward  and  elevated,  until  He  came  to 
whom  is  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
and  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
The  subsequent  references  to  this  great  promiEo 
should  be  carefully  stU'lied  :  David  applies  it  to 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  22  :  9,  10  ;  28  :  2).  Solomon 
claims  it  for  himself  (1  K.  5  :  5  ;  2  Chron.  R  :  7 
ff.  :  1  K.  8  :  17-20).  It  is  confirmed  to  Solomon 
(1  K.  9  :  4,  5).  It  is  repeatedly  affirmed,  that  in 
spite  of  the  sin  of  individual  kings,  the  king- 
dom shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  David's  honse 
for  his  sake  (1  K.  11  :  31-39  :  15  :  4,  5  :  2  K. 
8  :  18,  19).  Ps.  89.  written  no  doubt  in  the  dark 
days  when  the  monarchy  was  already  tottering 
to  its  fall,  recapitulates  this  promise,  and  pleads 
with    God    that    He  should    not    suffer    it    to 
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be    frustrated.      See    especially   verses   19-37 
A.  F.  K. 

This  prophecy  is  a  covenant-protniae  which 
extenilin(»  along  the  whole  line,  culminates  in 
the  Sou  of  David,  and  in  all  its  fulness  applies 
only  to  Him.  These  three  things  did  God  join 
in  it,  of  which  one  necessarily  implies  the  other, 
alike  in  the  promise  and  in  the  fulfilment  :  a 
unique  relationship,  a  unirpie  kingdom,  and  a 
uniijue  fellowship  and  service  resulting  from 
both.  The  unique  relationship  was  that  of  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  which  in  all  its  fulness  only  came 
true  in  Christ  (Heb.  1  :  5).  The  unique  king- 
dom was  that  of  the  Christ,  which  would  have 
no  end  (Luke  1  :  32  33  ;  John  3  :  35).  And  the 
unique  sequence  of  it  was  that  brought  about 
through  the  temple  of  His  body  (John  2  :  19), 
which  will  appear  in  its  full  proportions  when 
the  New  Jerusalem  comes  down  out  of  heaven 
(Rev.  21  :  1-3). 

Such  was  the  glorious  hope  opening  up  wider 
and  wider,  till  at  its  termination  David  could 
see  "  afar  off  "  the  dawn  of  the  bright  morning 
of  eternal  glory  ;  such  was  the  destiny  and  the 
mission  which,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  God 
assigned  to  His  chosen  servant.  Many  were  his 
failings  and  sins,  and  those  of  his  successors  ; 
and  heavy  rods  and  sore  stripes  were  to  fall  upon 
them.  But  that  promise  never  failed.  Appre- 
hended from  the  first  by  the  faith  of  God's  peo- 
ple, it  formed  the  grand  subject  of  their  praise, 
and  continued  the  hope  of  the  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  burning  language  and  ardent  as- 
pirations of  psalmists  and  prophets.  Brighter 
and  blighter  this  light  grew,  even  unto  the  per- 
fect day  ;  and  when  all  else  seemed  to  fail, 
these  were  still  "the  sure  mercies  of  David" 
(Isa.  55  :  3),  steadfast  and  stable,  at  last  fully 
realized  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
S.iviour  Jesus  Christ.     A.  E. 

This  is  a  germinal  or  seed  prophecy- -a  stand- 
ard prediction  which  leads  the  thought  of  nu- 
merous subsequent  prophecies,  and  which  fur- 
nishes largely  the  current  phraseology — the  sym- 
bols and  terms  in  which  later  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  were  clothed.  The  Messiah  was  sub- 
sequently presented  very  generall.v  as  a  Kinrj—a 
king  after  the  type  of  David,  with  a  kingdom 
analogous  to  his  ;  as  a  successor  to  David,  on 
his  throne  ;  and  as  bearing  in  prophecy  the 
name,  David.  The  latter  point  is  the  more  con- 
clusive because  he  was  never  known  by  this  name 
during  his  incarnation.  It  appears  in  prophecy 
only,  and,  therefore,  has  the  more  unquestion- 
able allusion  to  this  great  germinal  prophecy. 
The  Messianic  Psalms,  especially  those  written 
by  David  himself,   must  be  high  authority  on 


this  point,  since  they  reveal  his  own  concep- 
tions of  the  promised  Messiah.  Kemarkalily 
these  Psalms  do  everywheie  represent  the  Mes- 
siah (ts  Khiy. 

The  Messiah,  as  seen  by  Lsaiah,  is  in  several 
visions  a  King  on  the  throne  of  David  (9  :  6,  7, 
etc.)  In  Isa.  55  :  3  the  phrase  "  the  sure  mer- 
cies of  David,"  looks  toward  this  very  passage 
(2  S  7)  as  embodying  and  embosoming  in  it.-.elf 
the  fullness  of  Messianic  promise— the  great 
idea  of  Divine  mercy  to  a  lost  world.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  follow  this  argument 
through  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  other 
prophets.  But  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
sublime  strains  of  those  latest  prophets  who, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
foresaw  his  future  triumphs  and  gave  their  in- 
terpretation of  these  earliest  promises  made  to 
David.  The  angel  Gabriel  brought  down  these 
words  prophetic  of  Jesus  :  "  The  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for- 
ever and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end  "  (Luke  1  :  32).  So  Zacharias,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  for  having  raised  up  an  horn  of 
Salvation  (a  powerful  Saviour)  for  us  in  the 
house  of  his  servant  David,  under  whom  we 
shall  be  saved  from  our  enemies,"  —he  being  a 
real  kinij  over  his  people.  Further,  note  the 
testimony  of  Peter,  given  under  the  special  in- 
spiration of  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
2  ;  30)  ;  "  David,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing 
that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  unto  him  that 
of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh, 
he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne," 
etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Peter  refers  to  this  passage  in  2  S.  7,  for  there 
is  no  other  promise  of  God  to  David  on  record 
to  which  he  can  refer.  Peter  inferred  (very 
justly)  that  the  promise  of  an  eicrmil  throne  to 
one  who  was  a  descendant  of  David  must  as- 
sume and  imply  his  resurrection,  and  an  immor- 
tal life  beyond.  Let  us  close  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul,  from  whose  sermon  at  Antioch 
(.\cts  13  :  22,  23)  we  may  read—"  I  have  found 
David  the  Son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own 
heart  ;  of  this  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to 
his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus" 
-  the  promise  referred  to  being  none  other  than 
this  in  2  S.  7.    H.  C. 

Now  we  can  understand  why  David  was  over- 
come with  ecstasy  of  emotion  ;  why  he  thought 
that  all  which  Jehovah  had  done  for  him  in  rais- 
ing him  to  a  throne  was  a  small  thing  compared 
with  this  new  covenant  promise.  He  felt  him 
self  now  exalted  to  the  position  of  the  Adam,  in 
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that,  like  Adam  and  Noah  nnd  Abraham,  he  had 
lioou  selected  to  sland  as  tlie  great  represeuta- 
tive  uud  typical  man,  and  the  Htarting-poiut  of 
a  new  covenant,  iu  the  grand  series  through 
which  Iho  scheme  oE  redemption  was  to  be  do- 
velopod  to  men.  And  this  new  covenant  with 
Diivid  becomes  a  new  and  additional  develop- 
ment ot  the  relations  and  ortice  of  the  promised 
Deliverer  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  Before,  he 
has  been  revealed,  in  every  age,  as  her  Prophet, 
to  reveal  the  will  of  God.  Thus  was  he  revealed 
in  all  the  Theophanies  ot  the  Patriarchal  era, 
in  the  Sinai  revelations,  and  in  the  oracles  of 
the  Theocratic  era.  Before,  he  has  been  re- 
vealed, in  every  age,  as  her  Priest.  So  he  was 
revealed  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  ritual  of  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice.  Now  he  is  revealed  also  as 
her  King,  to  rule  hi.s  chosen  people  and  con- 
quer all  enemies.  And  henceforth,  while  faith 
contemplates  him  none  the  less  as  Prophet  and 
Priest,  it  contemplates  him  chiefly  as  coming  in 
his  Kingly  office  to  gather  out  of  all  nations  and 
all  ages  a  great  spiritual  kingdom  as  the  result 
of  his  prophetic  and  priestly  work.  From  this 
time  forward  the  chief  purpose  of  the  prophetic 
teachings  and  revelations  is  to  develop  the  na- 
ture, the  functions  and  the  de.stiny  of  this  pe- 
culiar typical  kingiJom,  organized  by  the  cove- 
nant with  David,  under  the  administration  of 
the  great  Founder  and  King  typified  in  David's 
royal  line.  The  key-note  to  which  the  harp  of 
prophecy  is  attuned  henceforth  is  "  Thy  throne. 
Oh  God,  is  forever  and  ever,  a,  sceplreoi  righteous, 
ness  is  the  sceptre  ot  thy  kingdom."  The  funda- 
mental form  of  the  Church's  theology  is  mould- 
ed in  this  promise  of  a  coming  King  to  admin- 
ister a  universal  kingdom.  The  Church  gospel 
becomes  a  proclamation,  as  in  Isaiah,  "  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you  accord- 
ing to  the  sure  mercies  of  David."  As  this  con- 
ception of  a  spiritual  kingdom  to  come  is  that 
with  which  the  series  of  Old  Testament  revela- 
tions clo.ses,  so  it  is  that  with  which  the  New 
Testament  oiiens.  Jesus  has  come  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  is  the  grand  an- 
nunciation at  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand"  is  the 
first  New  Testament  preaching.  This  kingdom 
according  to  the  covenant  with  David,  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  kingdom  of  God,  was 
the  grand  subject  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  dur- 
ing his  personal  ministry.  The  great  truth  first 
proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  after  bis  ascension 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  was,  "  Him 
hatli  God  exulted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 
The  last  vision  of  him  by  mortal  eye  is  as  the 
"  Lamb  in  Ihu  mid.st  of  the  throne."     The  lust 


gospel  that  closes  np  revelation,  comes  from 
Jesus  as  "  the  root  and  the  ofifspringof  David.  " 
Thus,  in  the  entire  Scriptures  Jesus  Christ  is 
exhibited  as  the  Prophet  who  reveals  all  and  the 
Priest  who  redeems  all,  in  order  that  He  may  be 
the  King  that  rules  all.     S.  K. 

I  §-21.  David  gratefully  acknowledges  God's 
unmerited  favors.  Profoundly  moved  by  the 
message  of  Nathan,  he  goes  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  there  continues  for  a  time  before  the  Lord. 
Accepting  without  a  word  the  disappointment 
of  his  desire  to  build  a  House  for  the  Lord,  re- 
joicing, as  we  learn,  that  it  would  be  erected  by 
his  son,  and  content  with  the  humble  part  of 
garnering  material  for  the  sacred .  structure, 
David  now  simply  responds  almost  in  terms  to 
the  words  of  Jehovah.  "  Thou  didst  take  me," 
he  says,  "  from  the  sheep-cote,  thou  didst  choose 
me  from  a  lowly  household.  And  it  was  a  small 
thing  for  thee  to  do,  to  elevate  me  to  the  high- 
est honor.  Now  thoa  hast  added  to  all  this  the 
promise  to  perpetuate  my  name  and  house  ! 
How  can  I  express  my  obligations?"  Then 
gratefully  he  traces  "  all  these  great  things"  to 
previous  promises,  and  to  God's  own  love  and 
grace  alone.  "  Not  from  any  desert  of  mine, 
but  of  thine  own  heart  hast  thou  been  moved  in 
doing  all,"  Next  he  passes  from  this  gracious 
dealing  with  himself  to  the  higher  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation. 

22-24.  David  recognizes  God's  sovereign  love 
in  his  choice  and  confinnalion  alike  of  the  earthly 
and  the  spir'Uual  J.irael.  "  Nation.s,  like  individ- 
uals, are  subjects  of  thy  sovereign  dealing.  And 
Israel  thou  hast '  redeemed  to  thee '  from  among 
the  nations.  In  all  the  way  thou  hast  led  this 
people,  in  all  the  great  and  terrible  things  thou 
hast  done  for  their  protection  and  deliverance, 
thou  hast  shown  thy  sovereign  power  and  thine 
electing  love,' '  Then,  recurring  to  the  enlarged 
promises  in  behalf  of  His  people,  just  uttered  at 
the  mouth  of  Nathan,  David  recognizes  in  the 
words  God's  own  eternal  confirmation  of  His 
long  covenanted  blessings.  His  pledge  that  the 
spiritual  Israel  shall  be  His  people,  and  that  He 
wiU  he  their  God  forever.  To  these  words  in  this 
sublime  interpretation.  Isaiah  refers  in  that  won- 
;  derful  Gospel  invitation,  his  fifty-fifth  chapter, 
where  he  declares  in  God's  name  "  I  will  make 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure 
mercies  of  David."  So  Zacharias  in  his  song, 
Peter  and  Paul  in  their  discourses  make  simi- 
lar reference  to  these  words  of  David  in  this 
their  larger  application  to  God's  spiritual  Israel. 
I  Nay,  more  than  this,  as  already  intimated,  David 
!  himself  afterward,  in  his  Alessianic  Psalms,  the 
I  Evangelical  Prophet,  and  the  Apostles,  centre  all 
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the  blessings  of  this  everlasting  covenant  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  the  Son  of  David,  the 
only  King  eternal.  Here  then,  let  it  be  noted 
again,  in  this  higher  sigaidcauce  of  God's  cove- 
nant wiih  David,  we  find  thecentral  truth  which 
links  all  truths  of  the  entire  Revelation  of  God. 
And  hero  we  learn  that  David's  kingship  and 
David's  kingdom  are  distinguished  from  others 
only  as  they  represent  the  Almighty  Kingship 
and  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah, Jesus.     B. 

26.  Diivid  prays  for  the  glorifying  of  God's 
name;  Lei  thy  name  he  mri<jnified  forever;  this 
ought  to  be  the  summary  and  centre  of  all  our 
prayers,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  them  ;  be- 
gin with  Hallowed  he  thy  name,  and  end  with 
Thine  is  the  r/lory  forever. 

29.  let  it  please  thee  to  Ness  the  house  of  iliy 
servant,  and  again,  with  thy  hiessiiKj  ;  lei  the  house 
of  thy  servant  he  truly  and  eterwiUy  hlessed.  Those 
whom  thou  hlessest  are  hlessed  indetd.  The  care 
of  good  men  is  very  much  concerning  their  fam. 
ilies  ;  and  the  best  entail  on  their  families  is 
that  of  the  blessing  of  God.  The  repetition  of 
this  re,quest  is  not  a  vain  repetition,  but  expres- 
sive of  the  value  he  had  of  the  Divine  blessing, 
and  his  earnest  desire  of  it,  as  all  in  all  to  the 
hai)piness  of  his  family.     H. 

25-29.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  character- 
istic supplication  of  an  Old  Testament  believer. 
David's  one  request  is  tliat  God  will  do  as  lie  has 
said,  tlial  He  wdl  estahlish  and  hless  His  servant's 
house  forever.  This  request  is  presented  in  many 
forms  and  with  various  urgent  pleas.  Yet  one 
])Ica  is  strongest,  and  blends  with  all  others.  It 
is  God's  promise.  His  voluntary  promise.  He 
says,  "  Thou  hast  promised  this  goodness,  and 
thy  words  be  true  !"  "  Thou,  O  Lord  God,  hast 
spoken  it,  and  tho'h  art  that  God  '  who  "  for 
thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own 
heart,  hast  done  all  these  great  things  !"  His 
simple  faith  affirms,  "Thou  canst  not  deny 
thyself,  thy  promised  mercies  are  sure  !"  Yet 
■while  he  thus  believes,  he  well  understands  that 
true  faith  and  desire  must  and  will  find  expres- 
sion in  earnest  prayer — that  God  wills  that  true 
faith  and  desire  shall  turn  promises  into  pray- 
ers, and  so  insure  that  prayers  be  turned  into 
fulfilments.  Hence  his  many,  varied,  impor- 
tunate requests.  We  take  this  as  the  first  of  sev- 
eral pointed  suggestions  that  may  be  gathered 
out  of  this  entire  prayer  of  David.  The  soul 
that  trulj*  i>rays  first  considers  God's  promises  : 
realizes  thnt  the  good  ))ri)niisod  is  that  which  it 
needs  and  desires  ;  believes,  from  what  God  isand 
has  done,  that  He  will  keep  the  promise  and  give 
the  desired  good  ;  and,  under  the  quickening  of 


desire  and  faith,  earnestly  asks  and  pleads  tor 
it.  Whatever  increase  of  spiritual  breadth  and 
light  the  New  Testament  brings,  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  respecting  the  ele- 
ments and  practice  of  prayer.  The  prayers  of 
Paul  are  grander  in  their  reach,  sublimer  in 
their  spiritual  depth,  but  the  prayers  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  and  David  deeply  touch  and  teach 
our  hearts  with  their  simplicity  of  faith  and  fer- 
vor of  expression.  Most  effectively  do  these 
Old  Testament  saints  "  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

Another  suggestion  from  David's  prayer.  He 
helieved  and  therefore  prayed  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  God's  sovereignty.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  did 
not  hinder,  but  prompted  his  prayer.  He  ad- 
mitted the  fact  of  this  sovereignty  exactly  as 
God  asserted  it.  Then  ho  applied  it  to  himself, 
to  his  people,  and  to  all  peoples  forevermore. 
Nay  more,  he  found  motive  and  comfort  in  it, 
motive  to  pray,  and  comfort  in  praying.  And 
this  kind  of  prayer,  this  reference  to  God's  sov- 
ereign greatness  and  grace,  and  these  repeat- 
ed, intense  pleas  based  on  His  sovereignty,  were 
accepted  of  God.  So  to-day,  with  us.  The 
same  faith  in  God's  gracious  control  over  life's 
daily  events,  admitted  and  cherished,  will 
prompt  and  help,  not  hinder  prayer  ;  will 
strengthen  motive  and  increase  comfort  in  pray- 
ing.  And  now,  as  ever,  God  delights  in  and 
will  respond  to  every  plea  resting  upon  His  sov- 
ereign gracious  willing  and  doing. 

Specially  instructive,  also,  in  this  same  con- 
nection, are  two  expressions  of  this  prayer  when 
set  together.  Because  "according  to  thine  omn 
heart  thou  hast  done,"  "thy  servant  hath  found 
in  his  heart  to  pray."  Here  God's  heart  and 
man's  are  referred  to  as  the  ultimate  spring  of 
action.  And  here  the  acting  of  God's  heart  is 
counted  as  the  moving  influence  in  the  acting 
of  man's  heart.  David  believed  that  the  heart 
of  God  actuated  His  doing,  that  love  impelled 
and  executed  His  plans,  therefore  his  own  heart 
was  moved  to  love,  to  gratitude   and  devotion. 

Here  is  the  Divine  love  waking  the  human. 
Here  is  the  Divine  Plan  exhibited  as  actuated 
and  formed  under  the  instigation  of  Divine 
Love.  Here,  in  a  word,  is  the  Old  Testament 
way  of  rendering  that  incomjiarable  utterance 
of  Christ,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.  And 
as  God's  heart  moves  His  will  and  hand  in  all 
his  deeds  toward  men,  so  it  is  in  man's  heart  He 
seeks  response,  in  man's  love  lie  supremely  de- 
lights. 

A  final  point  is,  that  the  heart  quickened  to 
pray  as  David's  was,  may  well  imitate  the  simplic 
ily  and  directne.is  of  his  plendinq.  Such  pleading 
is  not  common — is  scarce  counted  reverent  by 
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Roiao.  Bnt  if  tUa  heart  be  in  it,  if  an  object  de- 
sired 1)0  promised,  if  there  be  faith  with  desire, 
then,  however  simple,  plain,  or  defective  the 
form  of  expression,  God  will  see  in  it  no  disre- 
spect, but  the  attempt  to  do  honor  to  Him,  No 
matter  how  Inr^e  the  blessing  sought,  if  it  come 
wilhin  the  reach  of  promise,  and  if  faith  turn 
the  promise  into  prayer,  then  Goi  will  turn  the 
prayer  into  praise  by  its  fulQhnent.     IS. 

The    Typical    Significance    of    David's  Ueiun 
AND  Life. 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  was 
designed  by  God  to  ba  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Many  of  its  institutions,  or- 
dinances, events,  and  characters  were  lypiati — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  intended  to  be  as  it 
were  outlines  drawn  beforehand  to  prefigure  and 
foreshadow  Christ,  unJ  to  prepare  men's  minds 
to  expect  His  coming. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  was  typical 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  afterward  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  world  ;  and  the  King  of  Israel  was 
typical  of  Christ,  the  King  of  that  universal  king- 
dom. The  characteristics  of  his  office,  as  inter- 
preted by  a  succession  of  prophets,  led  men  to 
look  for  One  whs  'should  perfectly  realize  the 
ide.il,  which  had  been  imperfectly  realized  by 
the  best  of  their  human  kings. 

3.  The  Theocratic  King  was  typical  of  Christ 
in  the  following  respects  :  (1)  His  distinctive 
title  was  "  the  Lord's  Anointed  :"  and  under 
this  very  title  men  were  led  to  look  for  the  com. 
jng  Deliverer  as  the  Messiah  or  the  Christ.  (2) 
He  was  the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah, 
who  was  Himself  the  true  King  of  Israel  ;  the 
instrument  of  the  Divine  government,  through 
whom  He  dispensed  deliverance,  help,  and  bless- 
ing. He  would  theref.ire  be  a  conquering  king, 
before  whom  no  enemies  could  stand,  if  he  was 
true  to  his  calling.  So  Christ  came  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  God,  with  supreme  authority  in 
earth,  delegated  to  Him  by  His  Father,  and 
destined  finally  to  conquer  all  His  enemies.  (3) 
His  will  was  therefore  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God  ;  and  his  kingdom  would 
be,  in  proportion  as  it  realized  its  purpose,  a 


kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  ;  fore- 
shadowing imperfectly  what  was  never  perfectly 
accomplished  except  by  Christ.  (4)  In  virtue 
of  this  intimate  relation  to  God  he  received  the 
lofty  title  of  God's  San  (2  S.  7  :  14),  a  title  given 
to  no  other  individual,  signifying  God's  parental 
caro  over  him,  and  the  filial  obedience  due  from 
him  to  God.  This  title  is  a  most  striking  antici- 
pation of  the  mysterious  relationship  of  Christ 
to  God. 

4.  In  these  respects  any  king  of  Israel,  who  at 
all  fulfilled  his  office,  was  to  some  extent  a  type 
of  Christ  ;  and  David,  because  he  was  the  truest 
example  of  a  king  after  God's  own  heart,  was 
the  most  prominent  and  striking  type  of  Christ 
among  them.  And  David,  more  than  any  other 
single  individual,  was  a  type,  an  anticipatory 
likeness,  of  Christ  the  Perfect  Man.  In  the 
fervency  of  his  aspirations,  in  the  closeness  of 
his  communion  with  God,  in  the  firmness  of  his 
trust,  in  the  strength  of  his  love,  he  was  unri- 
valled by  any  human  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. No  man  ever  "  touched  humanity  at  so 
many  points  ;"  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
character,  and  the  variety  of  his  expecience, 
which  qualified  him  for  practical  sympathy  with 
all  ranks  and  all  conditions  of  life  among  his 
subjects,  made  him  again  a  type  of  Him  whom 
"  it  behoved  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren."  He  was  an  eminent  example  of 
the  spiritual  c.ipability  of  the  human  soul  as  a 
recipient  of  Divine  illumination,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  highest  Example  of  all.  (7)  In 
these  respects,  both  as  king  and  as  man,  David 
was  an  undoubted  type  of  Christ.  Many  other 
striking  correspondences  between  him  and  the 
antitype  whom  he  prefigured  maybe  noted  ;  for 
example,  his  occupation  as  shepherd,  first  of 
his  flock,  and  then  of  Israel  :  his  persecution  by 
enemies,  and  elevation  to  reign  through  many 
sufferings  and  trials  :  the  niisunderstondings 
and  scorn  he  met  with  from  his  own  relations  : 
his  betrayal  by  one  who  had  been  admitted  to 
his  closest  confidence,  and  so  forth  :  bnt  though 
these  analogies  are  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive, it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  can, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  typical.     A.  F.  K. 
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Section  263, 


DAVID'S  VICTORIES  OVER  PHILISTIA,  MOAB,  TWO  SYRIAN  KINGDOMS,  AND  EDOM. 
GATHERED  TREASURE  DEDICATED  TO  GODS  HOUSE.  HIS  WISE,  JUST  KEIGN. 
CIVIL   OFFICERS. 

2  Samx'el  8  :  1-18.       1  Chronicles  18  :  1-17. 

2  S.  S  :  1  And  after  this  it  came   to  pass,  that  David   smote  the   Philistines,  and  subdued 
them  ;  and  David  took  the  bridle  of  the  mother  city  Oath,  and  her  towns  out  of  the   hand  of 

2  the  Philistines.     And  he  smote  Moab,  and   measured  them  with  the  line,  making  them  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  ;  and   he  measured   two  lines  to   put  to  death,  and  one  full  line  to  keep 

3  alive.     And  the  Moabites  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  presents.     David  smote  also 
Hadadezer  the  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  went  to  recover  his  dominion  at  the  River 

4  Euphrates.     And  David  look  from  him  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty 
thousand   footmen  :  and  David   houghed   all   the  chariot  horses,  but  reserved  of  them  for  an 

5  hundred  chariots.     And   when   the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to  succor  Hadadezer  king  of 

6  Zobah,  David  smote  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.     Then  David  put  garrisons 
in  Syria  of  Damascus  :  and  the  Syrians  becLme  servants  to  David,  and  brought  presents.     And 

7  the  Lord  gave  victory  to  David  whithersoever  he  went.     And  David  took  the  shields  of  gold 

8  that  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadadezer,  and  broiight  them  to  Jerusalem.     And  from  Betah  and 

9  from  Berothai,  cities  of  Hadadezer,   king  David  took  exceeding  much  brass.     And  when  Toi 

10  king  of  Hamath  heard  that  David  had  smitten  all  the  host,  of  Hadadezer,  then  Toi  sent  Joram 
his  son  unto  king  David,  to  salute  him,  and  to  bless  him,  because  he  had  fought  against 
Hadadezer  and  smitten  him  :  for  Hadadezer  had  wars  with  Toi.     And  Joram  brought  with  him 

11  all  manner  of  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  :  these  also  did  king 
David  dedicate  unto  the  Lord,    w-ith  the  silver  and  gold  that  he  dedicated  of  all  the  nations 

12  which  he  .subdued  ;  of  Syria,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  and  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  and  of 
the  Philistines,  and  of  Amalek,  and  of  the  spoil   of  Hadadezer,  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah. 

13  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when   he  returned  from   smiting  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of 

14  Salt,  even  eighteen  thousand  men.  And  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom  ;  throughout  all  Edom 
put  he  garrisons,  and  all  the  Edomites  became  servants  to  David.  And  the  Lord  gave  victory 
to  David  whithersoever  he  went. 

15  And  David  reigned  over  all  Israel  ;  and  David  executed  judgment  and  justice  unto  all  his 

16  people.     And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  was  over  the  host  ;  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahihid 

17  was  recorder:   and  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitnb,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abiathar,  were  priests  ; 

18  and  Seraiah  was  scribe  ;  and  Benaiah  the  sou  of  Jehoiada  was  over  the  Cherethites  and  the 
Pelethites  ;  and  David's  sons  were  chief  about  the  king. 


By  a  fitting  arrangement,  the  record  of  God's 
promise  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  David  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  all  his  wars,  though 
here  also  the  order  is  not  strictly  chronological. 
In  fact,  we  have  merely  a  summary  of  results, 
which  is  all  that  was  necessary  in  a  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  — the  only  exception  being 
in  the  ease  of  the  war  with  Ammon  and  their 
allies  the  Syrians,  which  is  described  in  detail 
in  2  S.  10  and  11  because  it  is  connected  with 
David's  great  sin.   A.  E. 

2  S.  S  :  1-15.  His  own  throne,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God's  sanctuary,  being  thus  established, 
David  advanced  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  1.  The  Philistines  were 
now,  in  their  turn,  invaded  and  subdued  by 
David,  who  took  the  proud  frontier  city  of  Gath, 


"  The  bridle  of  the  mother-city,"  with  its 
"  daughter  towns."  Except  one  or  two  minor 
combats,  we  hear  of  no  further  trouble  from  the 
Philistines  during  David's  reign.  This  conquest 
secured  to  Israel  its  promised  boundary  on  the 
southwest,  the  "  river  of  Egypt."  2.  Turning 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  David  exacted  from 
Moab  a  signal  vengeance  for  all  her  enmity 
against  Israel  down  from  the  time  of  Balak. 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  other  third  reduced  to  tribute.  David's 
personal  relations  to  this  nation,  whose  blood 
he  shared,  had  been  so  friendly  that  we  have 
seen  him  committing  his  father  and  mother  to 
the  care  of  the  King  of  Moab,  but  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  David's  vengeance  was  provoked 
by  some  treacherous  insult,  as  in  the  later  case 
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of  Ammon.  Thus  was  Italaam's  prophecy  fill. 
filled  : — "  Out  oE  Jaoub  shall  coma  he  that  Hhall 
hare  dominion,  aud  shall  destroy  him  that  re- 
inaineth  of  Ar"  (thu  metropolis  of  Moab).  H-ii, 
The  eastern  frontier  being  now  secured,  for 
Nuhash  the  Auinionite  was  his  friend,  David 
advanced  to  the  contjnest  of  the  j^roniised  btnin- 
dary  on  the  nortlieast,  "  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates.' Two  Syrian  kingdoms  lay  between 
him  and  liis  purpose.  That  of  Zobah,  which 
has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  before,  was 
then  governed  by  Hadadezer  the  son  of  Rehob, 
whom  David  defeated,  taking  from  him  his  force 
of  1000  chariots,  700  horse,  and  20  000  infantry. 
The  chariot  horses  were  hamstrung,  according 
to  the  command  of  Hoses,  but  David  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  reserving  100  chariots 
as  an  ornament  for  his  royal  state.  The  Syrians 
of  Damascu.s,  coming  to  the  help  of  Hadadezer, 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  22,000  men  :  and 
that  fairest  and  oldest  of  the  cities  of  the  world 
was  made  tributary  to  David,  and  garrisoned 
by  his  troops.  "Thus  did  Jehovah  preserve 
David  whithersoever  he  went."  J>-I2.  Tliese 
victories  led  to  an  alliance  with  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (the  CcEle-Syria  of  the  Greeks),  who 
sent  his  son  Joram  to  congratulate  David  on 
the  defeat  of  Hadadezer,  his  own  enemy.  This, 
together  with  the  old  friendship  of  Hiram  king 
of  'Tyre,  secured  the  noithern  frontier  ;  and 
David  returned  to  Jerusalem,  laden  with  the 
golden  shields  of  Hadadezer' s  body  guard,  the 
brass  taken  from  his  cities  (verse  8),  and  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  which  Joram 
had  brought  as  presents.  All  these,  together 
with  the  spoils  of  Moab  and  the  Philistines,  the 
jilunder  formerly  taken  from  Amalek,  and  that 
gained  afterward  from  Edom  and  the  sons  of 
Ammon,  he  dedicated  for  the  service  of  the  fu- 
ture Temple.  13,  14.  The  long  conflict  of 
Edom  with  his  brother  Israel  was  now  brought 
to  its  first  decision  b7  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  in  "  the  valley  of 
Salt  "  (on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea),  in  which 
the  Edomites  lost  18,000  men.  David  was  prob- 
ably in  Syria  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  which 
was  followed  up  by  a  great  army  under  Joab, 
who  in  six  months  almost  exterminated  the  male 
population.  David  then  visited  the  conquered 
land,  and  jdaced  garrisons  in  all  the  cities.  The 
young  king,  Hadad,  however,  escaped  to  Egypt, 
and  became  afterward  a  formidable  enemy  to 
Solomon.  These  victories,  which  David  cele- 
brates in  the  noth  and  llOth  Psalms,  carried  the 
southern  frontier  of  Israel  to  tho  eastern  head 
of  tho  Red  Sea  ;  and  from  that  point  ti  the 
frontier  of    Egypt,    the   Arab   tribes    had   felt 


enough  of  his  power  as  an  exile  not  to  molest 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  Tho  bouud.-i 
of  the  promised  land  were  now  fully  occupied, 
though  not  even  now  sj  completely  as  if  Isruil 
had  been  faithful  from  tho  first.  For,  besides 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants, 
several  of  whom  (as  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Uriah  the 
Ilittite,  and  others)  were  conspicuous  among  the 
king's  great  men  ;  besides  that  the  Philistines 
and  others,  who  had  been  devoted  to  exter- 
mination, were  only  reduced  to  tribute  ;  there 
was  one  fair  province  unsubdued,  the  whole 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  great  cities  of  which  still 
flaurished  under  their  native  kings,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  David's  fina  ally.  These  extended 
limits  were  only  preserved  during  the  reigns  of 
David  and  of  Solomon,  a  period  of  abont  sixty 
years.  For  that  time,  however,  the  stale  formed 
no  longer  a  petty  monarchy  barely  holding  its 
own  among  the  surrounding  nations,  as  under 
Saul  ;  but  it  was  truly  one  of  the  great  Oriental 
monarchies  ;  too  truly,  indeed,  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon  sapped  its  strength,  and  pre- 
pared its  speedy  dissolution.  Meanwhile 
I'avid's  position  is  thus  desciibed  by  the 
Prophet  Nathan  : — "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  I  took  thee  from  tho  sheepcote,  from  fol- 
lowing the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people, 
over  Israel  :  and  I  was  with  thee  whithersoever 
thou  wentest,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies 
oat  of  thy  sight,  and  have  made  thee  a  great 
name,  like  \into  the  name  of  the  great  men  that 
are  in  tho  earth."  15.  Thus  "David  reigned 
over  all  Israel,  and  executed  judgment  and  jus- 
tice among  all  bis  people."     P.  S. 

2.  In  the  first  wars  the  conquerors  gave  no 
quarter  at  all,  but  destroyed  all  their  enemies 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Prisoners 
were  also  destroyed  in  the  same  manner.  This 
was  the  ancient  war  law.  M'e  are  fully  persuad- 
ed that  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  marking  Lis 
humane  consideration  for  the  Moabites,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  warfare  in  that  age,  the  fact 
is  mentioned,  which  has  been  fastened  upon  by 
thoughtless  persons  as  a  proof  of  his  harshnes.s. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  every 
man  among  the  Moabitish  ])risnners  fully  ex- 
pected to  1)0  put  to  death  ;  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  large  third  was  received  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled grace  on  tho  part  of  David.     A7(. 

6.  This  war  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Eupole- 
mus,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  btit  also  by  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  the  friend  of  Augustus  Caisar,  who 
clearly  draws  his  history  from  th  records  of  his 
nativoplace.  "  After  this,"  says  Nicolas.  "  there 
was  a  certain  Uadad,  a  native  Syrian,  who  had 
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great  power  :  he  rnled  over  Damascus,  and  all 
Syria,  except  Phoenicia.  He  likewise  undertook 
a  war  with  David,  the  king  of  Judea,  and  con- 
tended against  him  in  a  number  o£  battles  ;  in 
the  last  of  them  all — which  was  by  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  in  which  he  suffered  defeat — 
Hhowing  himself  a  prince  of  the  greatest  courage 
and  prowess."  This  is  a  testimony  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  already  adduced  from  Berosus 
and  Manetho  ;  it  is  a  separate  and  independent 
notice  of  an  event  in  Jenish  history,  which  has 
<:ome  down  to  U3  from  the  other  party  in  the 
transaction,  with  particulars  not  contained  ia  the 
.Tewish  account,  j'et  compatible  with  all  that  is  so 
contained,  and  strictly  corroborative  of  the  main 
circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.     G.  R. 

7-lii.  The  troops  of  Hadadezer  seem  to  have 
brought  something  like  Assyrian  magnificence 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  There  were  not 
only  the  chariots  and  horses,  but  some  of  the 
troops  had  golden  shields,  which  of  course  came 
into  the  hands  of  David.  He  found  also  valu- 
able spoils  of  brass  in  some  of  the  captured 
cities.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  metallic  spoils  of 
his  other  wars,  David  appropriated,  not  to  his 
own  enrichment,  but  to  the  object  he  had  most 
at  heart, — the  future  temple  of  the  Lord.  He 
was  forbidden  to  build  it  himself,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  gathering  materials 
for  it  ;  and  this  he  did  to  such  an  extent— not 
only  by  the  treasure  he  accumulated,  but  by 
leaving  a  plan  of  the  building,  and  by  organiz- 
ing the  sacred  ministrations — that  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  may  leave  it  doubtful, 
whether  much  more  of  the  credit  of  the  under- 
taking is  not  due  to  him  than  to  Solomon.     K'li. 

David  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God.     All  the 

precious  things  he  was  master  of  were  dedicated 
things  ;  they  were  designed  for  the  building  of 
the  temple  ;  and  a  good  omen  it  was  of  kindness 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  of 
the  making  of  Gods  house  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people,  that  the  temple  was  built  of  the 
spoil.s  and  presents  of  Gentile  nations.  In  al- 
lusion to  which,  we  find  Wie  kin^s  of  the  earlh 
bringing  llieir  qlonj  and  honor  into  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  21  :  24).     H. 

lU,  I  J,  The  superscription  of  Psalm  60  in- 
dicates that  the  main  army  of  David  was  still 
occupied  in  the  Syrian  war,  when  Abisbai  was 
detached  to  oppose  the  Edomites.  At  such  a 
tima  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  of 
resisting  their  aggressions  could  have  con- 
strained the  king  to  weaken  an  array  engaged  in 
the  most  important  campaign  of  all  his  wars. 
The  Edomites,  therefore,  by  their  aggression 
brought  down    upon   their    heads  the   ancient 


doom  of  eventual  subjection  to  the  house  of 
Jacob.  On  the  approach  of  Abisbai  into  the 
valley  of  Salt,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  desperateness 
with  which  the  Edomites  contested  the  victory 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  left 
eighteen  thousand  of  their  number  slain  upon 
the  battle-field.  From  1  K.  11  :  14-17,  it  ap- 
pears that  as  soon  as  Joab  was  released  from  the 
Syrian  campaign,  he  marched  to  this  new  scene 
of  action,  in  order  to  settle  the  conquered  coun- 
try. He  remained  there  six  months,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Hebrew  army.  Joab's  mode  of  set- 
tling tho  country  was  after  the  Oriental  fashion 
— of  making  a  desolation,  and  calling  it  peace. 
Exasperated  at  the  attempt  of  the  Edomites, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  large  opera- 
tions in  the  north,  he  caused  the  male  Edomites 
to  be  hunted  out  and  put  to  death,  wherever 
they  were  found  ;  and  established  Hebrew  gar- 
risons in  the  strongholds  and  principal  towns  of 
Edom.  Thus  Edom  became  subject  to  David. 
Jut. 

Since  the  days  of  Moses,  Edom  had  never 
come  into  a  collision  with  Israel.  But  in  an  evil 
hour,  Edom  had  joined  thegreat  Ammonite  con- 
federacy. Brief  as  are  the  Scripture  references, 
it  is  evident  that  this  confederacy  was  one  of 
supreme  peril  for  the  Israelite  monarchy,  and 
had  been  planned  with  consummate  political 
skill  by  Hanun  and  Hadadezer.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  battles  of  Helam  and  Betah  were, 
as  those  of  Bethhoron  and  Kadesh  had  been, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  crisis  of  Israel's  history.  David, 
like  all  successful  leaders,  was  prompt  to  strike, 
.and  never  too  late.  While  Joab  and  the  bulk  of 
his  army  was  detained  after  his  victories  before 
the  fortress  of  Ammon,  he  detached  Abishai  to 
inflict  speedy  vengeance  on  Edom.  At  the  south 
wud  of  the  Dead  Sea  he  won  a  signal  victory, 
which  left  the  pass  of  Akrabbim  open.  He 
ascended  it,  took  the  strong  city  (Ps.  GO  :  9) — 
that  i.s,  Petra,  and  penetrated  every  ravine  and 
defile  of  tho  rugged  mountains.  Joab,  when  the 
eastern  campaign  was  over,  followed  up  his 
brother's  success,  gave  no  quarter  to  the  male 
population,  and  completely  subdued  and  garri- 
soned the  whole  country.  Thus  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  and  Israel  became  conterminous.    H.  B.  T. 

15.  God  gives  men  power,  not  that  they  may 
look  great  with  it,  but  that  they  may  do  good 
with  it.  When  David  reigned  over  all  Israel, 
he  exemled  jiiflritnent  and  justice  among  all  his  pen. 
pie,  and  so  answered  the  end  of  his  elevation. 
Ho  was  not  so  intent  on  his  conquests  abroad  as 
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to  neglect  the  adniinistrationof  justice  at  home. 
Herein  he  served  the  purposes  of  the  kingdom 
of  providence,  and  of  that  God  who  sUs  in  the 
IhroM  judijiiiij  rvjid  ;  and  was  an  eminent  type  of 
the    Mes.siiih,  the  sceptre  of  whose  hinijdoiii  is  a 

rhjhl  sct-jitre.     H. rhis  idea  of  ciiual  justice 

tn  all,  and  especially  to  thoso  who  had  no  help- 
er, was  a  very  beautiful  one  in  David's  eyes.  It 
feathered  round  it  thoso  bright  and  happy  fea- 
tures which  in  tho  seventy-second  Psalm  are  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  another 
King.  The  thought  is  one  on  which  the  P.salra- 
ist  dwells  with  great  delight.  "  He  shall  deliver 
the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.  He  shall  spare  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the 
needy.  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit 
iind  violence,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be 
in  his  sight."  So  far  from  need  and  poverty 
repelling  him,  they  attract  him.  His  interest 
and  his  sympathy  are  moved  by  the  cry  of  the 
destitute.  And  in  this  we  find  the  features  of 
that  higher  government  of  David's  Sou  which 
shows  so  richly  His  most  gracious  nature.  Tho 
cry  of  sorrow  and  need,  as  it  rose  from  this  dark 
world,  did  not  repel,  but  rather  attracted.  Him. 
Though  the  woes  of  man  sprang  from  his  own 
misdeeds.  He  gave  Himself  to  bear  them  and 
carry  their  guilt  away.  All  were  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  spiritual  poverty,  but  for  that  reason 
His  hand  was  tho  more  freely  offered  for  their 
help.     W.  G.  B. 

16-1 S.  A  summary  notice  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  with  a  list  of 
David's  chief  officers  of  state,  is  appended  to  the 
account  of  his  wars.  Another  list  of  these  offi- 
cers is  given  in  ch.  20  :  23-26.  A  similar  list 
of  Solomon's  officers  is  to  be  found  in  1  K. 
4  :  l-G.  The  principal  civil  officers  of  the  king's 
court  were  the  Counsellor,  the  Recorder  or  Re- 
membrancer, the  Scribe  or  Secretary  of  State, 
the  King's  Companion  or  Friend,  and,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  reign,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Levy.  These,  together  with  tho  king's  sons, 
who  had  the  title  Of  "  Ministers,"  the  two 
High-prifsts,  the  Commander-in  chief  of  the 
army,  and  the  Captain  of  the  body  guard,  formed 
the  king's  privy  council.      A.  F.  K. 

The  systematic  administration  of  hiskingdom 
by  King  David  was  the  fruit  of  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  orderly  arrangement  that  belonged  to 
most  of  the  great  men  of"  Israel.  We  see  it  in 
Abraham,  in  his  prompt  and  successful  mar- 
shalling of  his  servants  to  pursue  and  attack  the 
kings  of  the  Fast  when  they  carried  off  Lot  :  we 
see  it  in  Joseph,  first  collecting  and  then  dis. 
tributiug  the  stores  of  food  iu  Egypt  ;  in  Moses, 


conducting  that  marvellous  host  in  order  and 
safety  through  the  wilderness  ;  and,  in  later 
times,  iu  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  reducing  the 
chaos  which  they  found  at  Jerusalem  to  a  state 
of  order  and  prosperity  which  seemed  to  verify 
the  vision  of  the  dry  bones.  We  see  it  in  the 
Son  of  David,  in  tho  orderly  way  in  which  all 
His  arrangements  were  made  :  the  sending  forth 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  tho  seventy  disciples, 
the  arranging  of  the  multitude  when  He  fed  the 
five  thousand,  and  the  careful  gathering  up  of 
the  fragments"  that  nothing  be  lost."  In  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  a  corresponding  order  is  de- 
manded, and  times  of  peace  and  rest  in  the 
Church  are  times  when  this  development  is 
specially  to  be  studied.     \V.  G.  B. 


David's  conquests  must  have  been  consider- 
able. The  methods  by  which  he  subjected  the 
immense  territory  between  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  must  have  given  proot 
of  uncommon  military  skill  and  prowess.  Yet 
the  sacred  historian  merely  refers  to  them.  His 
sufferings  under  Saul's  persecutions,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  an  ordinary  historian  would 
have  made  cursory  mention,  are  in  the  Bible 
fully  and  graphically  reported,  because  they 
formed  the  school  in  which  the  heart  of  that 
"  man  of  God  "  was  trained  so  as  to  make  him 
truly  a  "man  after  God's  heart."  It  is  only 
from  some  incidental  scraps  of  the  sacred  record 
that  we  know  of  David's  extraordinary  talents 
as  a  politician,  a  general,  and  a  poet  ;  but  often- 
times it  is  from  the  most  elaborate  pictures  that 
we  obtain  knowledge  of  his  confidence  in  God 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  of  his  deep  contrition 
in  times  of  sin  and  guilt.     De  Liejde. 


Thus  began  the  powerful  reign  of  David,  dur- 
ing which,  by  a  series  of  successful  wars,  he 
rendered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  domination,  but  even  ex- 
tended  its  northern  and  eastern  boundary  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  raised  himself  to  a  position  of 
power  which  inspired  other  nations  with  fear. 
Thus  the  kingship  of  David  becomes  the  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  overcomes  the 
world.  David  was  himself  tilled  with  the  idea 
of  a  theocratic  ruler  :  his  life  and  acts  tvere 
founded  on  the  one  thought  of  being  fouiid  as 
the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  God  who  had  chosen 
him  and  taken  him  from  the  sheepfolds  to  feed 
His  chosen  people  (Ps.  78  :  70-72).  This  is  evi- 
dent  in  several  of  his  psalms. — in  that  mirror  of 
kings  (Ps.  101),  in  which  he  portrays  a  sovereign 
as  a  righteous  judge,  and  iu  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving (Ps.  18).     O. 
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Section  264. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    KINGDOM  :    ECCLESIASTICAL,    MILITARY,    TEIBaL     AND 

FOR   REVENUE. 

1  Chron.  Chs.  23  and  24  :   Courses  and  Office  of  Priests  and  Leviles. 

Ch.  25  :   Courses  and  Service  of  Siwjers  and  Players  in  the  Praise- Ministry  of  the  Ilousr,  of  God. 

Ch.  26  :   Courses  of  tlie  Doorkeepers  and  lite  Treasure- Keepers  of  the  House  of  God. 

Ch.  27  :  Monthly  Cwxrses  of  Chief  Ciptains  of  the  King's  Host.  Rulers  over  the  Several  Tribes.  Re- 
ceivers and  Trustees  of  the  Royal  Revenue,  as  Annually  Contributed  from  the  Industries  and  Produoe  of 
the  whole  People. 


Established  upon  the  throne  in  the  full  ma- 
twrity  of  his  powers,  his  wisdom  and  capacity 
of  organization  are  illustrated  in  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  for  which  God  had  anointed  and 
jirepared  him — the  consolidation  of  the  long  dis- 
united tribes  into  an  imperial  nation.  Willi  a 
statesman's  constructive  genius  he  centralized 
the  national  power,  and  liuttres.sed  it  with  well 
organized  institutions  of  religion,  education, 
justice,  civil  order,  and  even  of  industry.  Many 
years  passed  ere  the  completion  of  this  work, 
years  of  unbroken  prosperity  because  years  of 
trust  and  devotion,  of  pure  aspiration  and  faith- 
ful toil.     B. 

The  ordinances  of  David  are  mentioned  as  of 
n  parallel  validity  with  those  of  Moses  in  2 
Chron.  23  :  18.  The  worship  of  Israel  was  per- 
fected by  David,  bj'  the  addition  that  he  made 
to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  in  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  and  2Gth  chap- 
ters of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  consisting 
in  the  several  orders  and  courses  into  which 
David  divided  the  Levites.  and  the  work  and 
business  to  which  he  appointed  them,  different 
from  what  Moses  had  appointed  them  to  ;  and 
also  in  the  divisions  of  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron  into  four-and-twenty  courses,  assigning 
to  every  course  their  business  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  their  particular  stated  times  of 
attendance  there  ;  appointing  some  of  the  Le- 
vites to  a  new  office,  that  of  singers,  and  others 
to  the  several  services  of  porters,  treasurers, 
officers,  and  judges  :  and  these  ordinances  of 
David  were  kept  up  henceforth  in  the  church  of 
Israel,  as  long  as  the  Jewish  Church  lasted. 
Thus  we  find  the  several  orders  of  priests,  and 
tlie  Levites,  the  porters,  and  singers,  after  the 
captivity.  So  we  find  the  courses  of  the  priests 
appointed  Viy  David  still  continuing  in  the  New 
Testament  ;  so  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  a  priest  of  the  coarse  of  Abia  ; 
which  is  the  same  with  the  course  of  Abijah  ap- 


pointed by  David,  that  we  here  read  of  (24  :  10). 
Edwards. 

It  moves  our  veneration, — the  majestic  con- 
tinuity of  this  holy  office,  the  order  of  its  courses 
reaching  from  the  reign  of  King  David,  unbro- 
ken save  by  the  short  interruptions  of  captivity, 
and  scarcely  even  then,  for  four  of  the  courses 
returned  to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  places  when 
the  exile  was  over  ; — the  priesthood  itself,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  wilderness,  reaching  over  a  tract 
of  centuries  that  saw  the  rising  and  falling  of 
many  empires, —  its  ranks  very  commonly  em- 
bracing thousands  of  men.  The  sublimity  of  it 
is  only  heightened  when  we  recall  the  nature  of 
that  ministry  committed  to  them  by  God  him- 
self. Constant  as  the  morning  and  evening  that 
daily  open  and  sliut  their  gates  on  the  eyes  of 
men,  they  waited  around  that  altar  which  stead- 
fastly prefigured  and  prophesied  the  Redeemer  ; 
they  kept  a  sleepless  watch  over  the  fire  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  which  typified  Christ's 
eternal  sacrifice,  never  letting  it  go  ont,  day  or 
night  ;  they  "  fed  the  golden  lamps  outside  the 
veil  with  sacred  oil  ;"  they  offered  the  daily  sac- 
rifices, morning  and  evening,  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  ;  they  were  always  ready  at  hand  to 
do  the  cleansing  and  comforting  offices  com- 
manded in  the  law.     F.  D.  H. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  organization 
effected  by  David  related  to  the  Levites.  He 
made  their  former  duties  more  definite  ;  divided 
them  into  classes,  assigning  to  each  its  service  ; 
and  he  very  considerably  enlarged  the  field  of 
their  labors.  They  were  still  employed  as  be- 
fore to  wait  on  the  priests  and  perform  multi- 
tudinous services  in  purifying,  cleansing,  etc.  ; 
also  in  preparing  the  shew-bread  and  the  ma- 
terials for  meat-offerings,  etc.,  as  we  see  in 
23  :  28-32.  They  were  also  employed  as  porters, 
having  charge  of  the  gates  ;  as  scribes  and  re- 
corders ;  and,  not  least,  as  treasurers — an  im- 
portant function  after  the  large  accession  of  con- 
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secrttleJ  wealth  which  camo  in  from  the  spoils 
of  war  (26  :  20-28).  The  direutions  in  which 
their  service  wa4  greatly  enlargeil  were  chiefly 
tbesie  three  :  the  service  of  instruction  ;  the  ser- 
vice of  civil  officers  ami  judges  ;  uuii  the  service 
of  song.  Very  distinct  reference  to  their  service 
as  teacher.^  among  the  people  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  reformatiou  under  Jehoshaphiit 
(2  Chron.  17  :  9)  ;  also  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
30  :  22)  ;  and  under  Josiuh  (2  Chron.  3.5  :  ,'i). 
Very  probably  this  br.anch  of  their  duties  was  a 
growth,  advancing  from  the  time  of  David  on- 
ward. Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
functions  as  civil  judges,  this  service,  like  that 
of  public  instruction,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  by  profession  devoted  largely  to  tbe 
study  of  the  Hebrew  law.  We  read  liere  (26  :  29) 
that  David  assigned  "  Chenaiah  and  his  sons 
for  the  outward  business  over  Israel,  for  officers 
and  judges."  .lehoshaphat  made  them  promi- 
nent in  the  capacity  of  judges  (2  Chron.  19  :  8- 
11).  But  by  far  the  most  important  change 
made  by  David  in  the  service  of  the  Levites  lay 
in  the  direction  of  sacred  song  This  was  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  a  new  service —a  new  appendage 
to  the  religions  worship  at  the  tabernacle.  The 
provisions  made  for  it  were  at  once  systematic 
and  ample.  .\s  "  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel," 
■who  said  of  himself,  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
spoke  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue," 
it  was  David's  peculiar  honor,  not  only  for  the 
Jewish  Church,  but  for  the  Church  Universal  to 
the  end  of  time,  to  direct  that  part  of  God's  wor- 
ship which  is  the  best  utterance  of  the  heart, 
the  tuneful  notes  of  praise,  inseparably  blended 
with  prayer  and  with  the  utterance  of  Divine 
truth.  A  great  truth  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
mon title  which  names  the  whole  book  "  The 
Psaira'!  of  David  ;"  for  he  founded  psalmody  as 
an  institution,  taught  it  to  Asaph  and  his  other 
immediate  successors,  and  gave  the  model  which 
all  later  psalmists  followed.  While  he  thus 
furnished  the  matter  of  psalmody,  he  regulated 
its  manner,  by  arranging  for  the  first  time  a  full 
choral  service.  To  this  office  David,  in  con. 
junction  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites,  set  apart 
three  families,  one  from  each  of  the  three  houses 
of  the  tribe,  the  Gershonites,  Kohatliites,  and 
Merarites.  They  were  prophets  as  well  as  sing- 
ers, "  to  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries, 
and  with  cymbals  ;"  and  they  handed  down  their 
art  from  generation  to  generation  by  a  syste- 
matic course  of  instruction,  "  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  scholar."  These  families  were  those  of 
Asaph,  the  son  of  Berechiah  the  Ger.shonite, 
the  chief  singer,  and  also  distinguished  as  a 
seer  ;  of  Ueman  the  Kohuthite,  son  of  Jjcl,  and 


grandson  of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  and  himself 
'■  the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of  God  ;"  and  of 
Jeduthun  (or  Ethan),  a  Merarite,  who  is  also 
called  "  the  king's  seer."  The  names  of  each 
of  these  leaders  are  found  in  the  titles  of  par- 
ticular Psalms  ;  and  the  trip.irtite  division  was 
observed  till  the  Captivity,  and  probably  restored 
after  the  return.  At  first  they  were  divided 
between  the  ark  at  Jerusalem  and  the  taber- 
nacle at  Gibeon,  the  family  oE  Asaph  being  as- 
signed to  the  former,  and  those  of  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  to  the  latter.  The  three  families 
numbered  288  principal  singers,  divided  by  lot 
into  twenty  four  courses  of  twelve  in  each  ;  but 
the  total  of  the  Levites  engaged  in  praising  Je- 
hovah "  with  the  instruments  which  David 
made"  was  4000.     P.  S. 

On  this  whole  subject  the  passage  (25  ;  1-7)  i< 
classic,  showing  that  those  men  were  not  mere 
per/'ormcr.s— professional  yet  heartless  singers 
and  players  on  instruments  ;  but  they  poured 
their  souls  forth  in  sacred  song  ;  "  prophesied" 
the  phrase  is — "  prophesied  with  a  harp  to  give 
thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord."  Due  training 
in  music  was  not  neglected,  for  we  read  that  they 
were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all 
that  were  skilful-  in  number,  288.  It  is  notice- 
able that  this  service  of  song  was  not  merely 
occasional  (as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  be- 
fore David)  but  was  constant,  for  after  locating 
the  ark  in  its  sacred  tent,  they  "  left  there  be- 
fore the  ark,  Asaph  and  his  brethren,  to  minister 
bffore  the  ark  cnnlinuaHy  as  every  day's  work  re- 
quired "  (1  Chron.  16  :  37).  Another  allusion 
(1  Chron.  23  :  30)  speaks  of  the  office  of  these 
Levite  singers  ' '  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even."  In 
the  standard  passages  in  1  Chronicles  which  de- 
scribe David's  reorganization  of  the  tabernacle 
worship  and  the  introduction  of  music,  we  are 
not  informed  definitely  at  what  stage  in  the. 
course  of  sacrificial  worship  music  and  song  were 
introduced— whether  they  preceded  the  offering 
of  sacrifice,  followed,  or  accompanied  simulta- 
neously. But  in  the  historical  account  of  the 
great  passovcr  under  Hezekiah,  the  desired  in- 
formation appears  in  full.  Having  put  the  Le- 
vite choir  in  position  with  the  orchestra  also  (in- 
struments) "  Hezekiah  commanded  to  proceed 
with  the  burnt-offering  ;  and,  lohen  the  burnt- 
offering  her/an,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also 
with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instruments  or- 
dained by  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the 
congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang, 
and  the  trumpeters  sounded  ;  and  all  this  con- 
tinued until  tlie  burntiiffirinr)  teas  finished.  And 
when  they  had  made  an  end  of  offering,   the 
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king  and  all  that  were  present  with  him  bowed 
themselves  and  worshipped  "  (2  Gbron.  29  :  25- 
30).  Thns  sacred  song  strictly  accompanied  the 
service  of  the  burnt-offering  till  it  was  ended  ; 
after  which,  all,  king  and  people,  reverenlly 
oowed  themselves  and  worshipped. 

Whether  the  music  of  that  age  would  be  pro- 
nounced "  classic"  in  our  own,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  deciding.  Yet  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  it  was  music,  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds.  It  had  the  power  to  lift  up  hu- 
man souls  to  a  true  devotional  enthusiasm.  It 
bore  on  high  the  outgoings  of  devout  thanks- 
giving, praise,  and  adoration  ;  it  stirred  pious 
souls  to  their  depths  of  love  and  grateful  trust  ; 
and,  best  of  all,  was  well  pleasing  to  God.  Of 
the  poetry  of  those  songs,  we  fortunately  have 
ample  means  of  judging.  If  the  music  was 
v/orthy  of  the  poetry — equal  to  it  in  beauty  and 
in  power,  we  can  afford  to  wish  it  had  come 
down  to  our  age  in  all  its  glory.  That  it  made 
the  tabernacle  worship  attractive,  inspiring,  im- 
pressive—a most  effective  means  of  reviving  true 
piety  in  Israel,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Such  hallowed  songs,  embodying  and 
impressing  such  lofty  sentiments,  bringing  God 
so  near  to  men  and  lifting  men  so  near  to  God  ; 
and  all  this  backed  up  by  the  earnest  example 
and  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a  king  whom  to 
know  was  to  esteem  and  to  honor— these  influ- 
ences and  impulses  must  have  wrought  a  great 
reviving  in  the  piety  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
H.  C. 

It  would  bo  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Levites  if  we  regarded  them  as 
limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  They 
were  to  read  the  volume  of  the  Law  publicly 
every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  public  and  solemn  periodical  instruction, 
though  eminently  useful,  was  not  the  entire  of 
their  duty  ;  they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of 
this  ordinance  to  take  care  that  at  all  times  the 
aged  should  be  improved,  and  the  children  be 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 
the  adoration  of  His  majesty,  and  the  observ 
ance  of  His  Law.  They  acquired  such  influence 
and  reverence  among  the  people  as  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  attention  to  their  instructions  ; 
and  they  were  led  to  study  the  rules  of  moral 
conduct,  the  principles  of  equity,  and,  above 
all,  th"(&  Mosaic  code,  with  unceasing  attention  ; 
but  they  were  not  laid  under  any  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, or  monastic  austerity  and  retirement,  and 
thus  abstracted  from  the  intercourse  and  feelings 
of  social  life.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  were 
assuredly  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  their  institution,  to  preserve  and  consolidate 


the  union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  to  instruct 
and  forward  the  poor  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
piety.     IMaa  Graves. 

27  : 1-I5.  The  general  military  arrangements 
of  the  kingdom  were  made  on  tlie  same  princi- 
ple as  the  distribution  of  the  jiriests  and  Levites. 
The  men  who  borearms  were  divided  into  twelve 
courses  of  twenty-four  thousand  each  ;  these 
were  regularly  ofBcered  ;  and  for  one  month  of 
each  year  the  oflScers,  and  probably  the  men  of 
one  of  the  twelve  courses,  attended  in  succes- 
sion. \V.  G.  B. David's  plan  for  maintain- 
ing the  discipline  of  his  army  was  the  calling 
out  of  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  militia  for  a  month's 
duty  every  year.  Twenty-four  thousand  soldiers 
were  gathered  into  a  camp  of  exercise  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  would  term  it,  for  a  month's  train- 
ing at  ft  time.  The  chiefs  of  these  twelve  bri- 
gades were  almost  all  men  who  had  been  trained 
along  with  David  ia  the  hardships  of  desert 
warfare.      Sime. 

27  :  16-22.  Whatever  changes  David  intro- 
duced in  the  central  government,  he  did  not 
siipersede  the  local  government  of  the  tribes. 
Each  tribe  had  still  its  prince  or  ruler,  and  con- 
tinued, under  a  general  superintendence  from 
the  king,  to  conduct  its  local  affairs.  The  su- 
preme council  of  the  nation  continued  to  assem- 
ble on  occasions  of  great  national  importance  ; 
and  though  its  influence  could  not  have  been  so 
great  as  it  was  before  the  institiition  of  royalty, 
it  remained  an  integral  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  through  its 
influence  and  organization,  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  set  up  almost  without  a  struggle. 

27  :  25-31.  In  developing  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country.  King  David  seems,  with 
rigorous  conscientiousness,  to  have  applied  the 
rule  of  Christ — "  let  nothing  be  lost."  He  had 
storehouses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  in  the 
villages,  and  in  the  castles  ;  there  were  vineyards 
and  wine-cellars,  and  cellars  of  oil,  superintend- 
ed each  by  appointed  officers  ;  in  different  val- 
leys, herds  and  flocks  grazed  under  the  care  of 
royal  herdsmen  and  shepherds  ;  an  officer,  skill, 
ed  in  agriculture,  presided  over  the  tillage  of 
the  fields  ;  the  sycamore  and  olive  trees  were 
under  the  eye  of  skilful  foresters  ;  nothing  was 
wasted  ;  nothing  done  lazily  ;  all  was  regularity, 
order,  and  care.  W.  G.  B. While  the  man- 
agement of  the  crown  estates  and  revenues  was 
thus  intrusted  to  a  number  of  officers  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  was  committed  to  a 
numerousbody  of  magistrates  and  judges  (verses 
16-22)  :  each  tribe  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prince  or  ruler.     Thus  far  the  scanty 
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Dotices  preserved  in  Chronicles  indicate  the  ex- 
istence u{  u  ttiorongh  system  of  internal  admin- 
istration, though  they  do  not  enable  us  to  de- 
termine its  details. 


David's  reign  was  always  looked  back  to  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  nation,  the  type  of  a  still 
more  glorious  age  to  which  the  national  hope 
looked  forward  as  the  crown  and  consummation 
of  its  destiny.  Himself  a  warrior,  he  led  the 
nation  to  victory  ;  hijnself  a  prophet,  and  the 
pupil  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  he 
sympathized  with  the  prcpUetic  work,  and 
yielded  himself,  without  losing  bis  royal  dig- 
nity, to  prophetic  guidance  ;  himself,  though 
not  by  descent  a  priest,  performing  priestly 
functions,  he  was  the  patron  of  the  hierarchy  ; 
and  thus  for  a  brief  space,  all  the  strongest  and 
noblest  powers  of  the  nation  were  brought  into 
harmony,  and  full  scope  given  to  their  influ- 
ences.    A.  F.  K. 

The  age  of  David  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized almost  at  once  by  the  Jews  themselves  as 
the  grandest  epoch  that  the  nation  has  as  yet 
known  ;  as  we  can  now  see  that  it  has  never 
since  been  surpassed.  Hence  the  record  of  it 
has  been  preserved  with  a  fulness  of  detail  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Everything  is  of  interest  that  belongs  to 
that  glorious  time  ;  every  one  is  of  importance 
who.se  fortunes  are  entwined  with  the  career  of 
that  glorious  king.  Hence  we  have  a  full  ac 
count,  not  merely  (as  in  the  case  of  Saul)  of  the 


opening  and  close  of  his  reign,  but  of  the  whole 
of  it.  Hence  also  we  have  a  very  vivid  account 
of  %  great  deal  of  David's  life  previous  to  his 
ascending  the  throne.  And  in  the  I'salms  of 
David  we  have  the  outpourings  of  his  spirit  and 
the  secret  workings  of  his  soul,  the  key  not  only 
to  that  age  and  that  reigu,  but  to  the  human 
heart  throughout  all  ages.  We  have  the  rare 
privilege  of  comparing  the  picture  unconsciously 
drawn  by  himself  in  his  songs  with  that  which 
the  native  historians  give  ns  of  him.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  penetrate  to  the  springs  of  the  actions 
which  they  record,  and  also  to  judge  how  the 
events  in  which  be  shared  told  on  that  noble 
and  tender  spirit.     Plummer. 

The  glorious  days  of  King  David,  which  after- 
ward became  the  national  ideal  of  a  polity,  were 
days  of  the  most  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  forms  of  worship.  No  Jew  could 
thoughtfully  ponder  upon  those  prosperous 
days,  and  not  remember  that  the  son  of  Jesse 
inaugurated  his  reign  by  burning  the  Philistine 
images  at  Baalperizim,  sanctified  his  capture 
of  the  stronghold  of  Zion  by  making  it  the  cen- 
tral sanctuary,  brought  the  ark  to  its  resting- 
place  with  songs  and  sacrifices,  coveted  beyond 
conquest  the  honor  of  transforming  the  Tent 
into  the  Temple  of  witness,  completed  the  or 
ganlzation  of  the  priestly  service  which  Samuel 
had  begun,  and  laid  his  genius  under  contribu- 
tion to  provide  psalms,  which  perpetually  testi- 
fied to  his  joyful  recognition  of  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages of  the  tabernacle  service.     C<tve. 
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Section  265. 

THANK.SGIVINCi    FOR   DELIVER.\NCES 
LISHMENT   OF  HIS   KINGDOM. 

2  Samuel  22  :  1-51. 


AND    FOR  THE  ESTAB 


22  1  And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the 

words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul  :  and  he 
said. 
The  LoKD  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and 

my  deliverer,  even  mine  ; 
The  God  of  my  rock,  in  him  will  I  trust  ; 
My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 

my  high  tower,  and  my  refuge  ; 
My  saviour,  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 
I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  to 

be  praised  : 
So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 


5  For  the  waves  of  death  compa-ssed  me. 
The  floods  of  ungodliness  made  me  afraid. 

6  The  cords  of  Sheol  were  round  about  me  : 
The  snares  of  death  came  upon  me. 

7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
Yea,  I  called  unto  my  God  : 

And  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
And  my  crv  cnmf  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled. 
The  foundations  of  heaven  moved 

And  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils. 
And  fire  out  of  his  month  devoured  : 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 
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10  He  bowed  the    heavens    also,   and  came 

down  ; 
And  thick  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

11  And  he  rode  upon  a  clierub,  and  did  fiy  : 
Yea,    he   was  seen   upon  the  wings  o£   the 

wind. 

12  And  he  made  darkness    pavilions  round 

about  him. 
Gathering  of  waters,  thick  clouds  of  the 
skies. 

13  At  the  brightness  before  him 
Coals  of  fire  were  kindled. 

14  The  Lord  thundered  from  heaven, 
And  the  Most  High  uttered  his  voice. 

15  And   he   sent   out    arrows,    and   scattered 

them  ; 
Lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 

16  Then  the  channels  of  the  sea  appeared, 
The  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid 

bare, 
By  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord, 
At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

17  He  sent  from  on  high,  he  took  me  ; 
He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters  ; 

18  He  delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy. 
From  them   that  hated  me  ;  for  they  were 

too  mighty  for  me. 

19  They  came  upon   me  in  the  day  of  my 

calamity  : 
But  the  Lord  was  my  stay. 

20  He    brought   me  forth  also  into  a  large 

place  ; 
He  delivered  me,  because  he  delighted  in 
me. 

21  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to  my 

righteousness  : 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands 
hath  he  recompensed  me. 

22  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my 

God. 

23  For  all  his  judgments  were  before  me  : 
And  as  for  his  statutes,  I  did  not  depart 

from  them. 

24  I  was  also  perfect  tow.ird  him, 

And  I  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity. 

25  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  recompensed  me 

according  to  my  righteousness  : 
According  to  my  cleanness  in  his  eyesight. 
36      'With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew  thyself 
•    merciful, 

WKh  the  perfect  man  thou  wilt  shew  thy- 
self perfect  ; 

27  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure  ; 
And  with  the  perverse  thou  wilt  shew  thy- 
self froward. 

28  And  the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save  : 
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But  thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  them  down. 

For  thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord  : 

And  the  Lord  will  lighten  my  darkness. 

For  by  thee  I  run  upon  a  troop  -. 

By  my  God  do  I  leap  over  a  wall. 

As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect  : 

The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried  ; 

He  is  a  shield  unto  all  them  that  trust  in 
him. 

For  who  is  God,  save  the  Lord  ? 

And  who  is  a  rock,  .save  our  God  ? 

God  is  my  strong  fortress  : 

And  he  guideth  the  perfect  in  his  way. 

He  makelh  his  feet  like  hinds'  fed  : 

And  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places. 

He  teacheth  my  hahds  to  war  ; 

So  that  mine  arms  do  bend  a  bow  of 
brass. 

Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy 
salvation  : 

And  thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great. 

Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me. 

And  my  feet  have  not  slipped. 

I  have  pursued  njine  enemies,  and  de- 
stroyed them  ; 

Neither  did  I  turn  again  till  they  were  con- 
sumed. 

And  I  have  consumed  them,  and  smitten 
thenj  through,  that  they  cannot  arise  ; 

Yea,  the)'  are  fallen  under  my  feet. 

For  thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength 
unlo  the  battle  : 

Thou  hast  subdued  under  me  those  that 
rose  up  against  me. 

Thou  hast  also  made  mine  enemies  turn 
their  backs  unto  me, 

That  I  might  cut  oif  them  that  hate 
me. 

They  looked,  but  there  was  none  to  save  ; 

Even  unto  the  Lord,  but  he  answered  them 
not. 

Then  did  I  beat  them  small  as  the  dust  of 
the  earlh, 

I  did  stamp  them  as  the  mire  of  the  streets, 
and  did  spread  them  abroad. 

Thou  also  hast  delivered  me  from  the  striv- 
ings of  my  people  ;  , 

Thou  hast  kept  me  to  be  the  head  of  the 
nations  : 

A  people  whom  I  have  not  known  shall 
serve  me. 

The  strangers  shall  submit  themselves 
unto  me  : 

As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me,  they  shall  obey 
me. 

The  strangers  shall  fade  away. 
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And  shall  come  trembling  oat  of  theirclosc 
I>liiees, 

47  Tlio  Lord  liveth  ;  and  IdesHed  bo  my  rock  ; 
And  exulted  be  the  God  oC  tbe  rock  of  my 

salvation  : 

48  Even  the  God  that  execateth  vengeance  for 

me. 
And  bringeth  down  peoples  under  me, 

49  And  thiit  bringeth  me   forth  from  mine 

enemies  : 

This  chapter  supplies  an  obvious  link  between 
the  history  of  David  and  his  aiithorshiii  as  the 
great  Psalmist  of  Israel,  from  whom  there  ema- 
nated those  sacred  and  devotional  compositions 
which  have  proved  the  delight  and  exercise  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  We  can  see  a  reason  for  the 
trials  of  his  checkered  life  and  experience,  in 
these  the  precious  and  abiding  fruits  of  it.  It 
is  interesting  thus  to  connect  tlie  Book  of 
Psalms  with  the  direct  narrative  of  Scripture, 
and  to  behold  another  of  the  innumerable  mani- 
festations which  can  be  appealed  to  for  the 
genuineness  of  both.     T.  C. 

This  magnificent  hymn  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  Ps.  18.  It  was  written,  as  the  title  in- 
dicates, when  David's  triumphs  over  his  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad  were  still  recent.  Its 
composition  may  with  much  proliability  be  as- 
signed to  the  period  of  peace  described  in  eh. 
7:1;  but  must  be  placed  after  Nathan's  visit, 
as  verse  .51  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  the  great 
promise  made  through  him.  The  free  and  joy- 
ous tone  of  tho  Psalm,  and  its  bold  expressions 
of  conscious  integrity,  also  point  to  the  earlier 
years  of  David's  reign  rather  than  the  later,  over- 
clouded as  these  were  by  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  sin.  .  .  .  Tho  culmination  of  David's 
prosperity  is  celebrated  in  this  Psiilm,  written 
probably  in  that  period  of  peace  in  which  he 
conceived  the  wish  to  build  an  house  for  Je- 
hovah. It  is  the  fitting  expression  of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and 
is  unrivalled  for  the  n)agnificence  of  its  poetry 
and  the  sublimity  of  its  thought.     A.  F.  K. 

In  all  his  life  thus  far  we  see  a  high  poetic 
genius,  translating  into  devout  .song  his  succes- 
sive eKperiences  as  shepherd,  warrior,  outcast, 
statesman,  and  king.  A  natural  artist  in  melody 
and  song,  an  inspired  creator  of  beauty  in  the 
sweetest  or  saddest  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, transferring  every  hallowed  sentiment, 
every  just,  |)ure,  lofty  conception  and  aspira- 
tion, into  strains  of  incomparable  sublimity,  this 
Muster-Psalmist  of  Israel  has  wrought  an  im- 
perishable work  of  cheer  and  help,  of  comfort 
and  rejoicing,  for  all  classes  of  God's  true  wor- 


Yea,   thou  liftcst  me  up  above  them  that 

rise  up  agaiu.'it  me  ; 
Thou  deliverest  me  from  the  violent  man. 

50  Therefore  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O 

Lord,  among  the  nations, 
And  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 

51  Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  his  king  : 
Andshesveth  lovingkindness  to  his  anoint- 
ed. 

To  David  and  to  his  seed,  foreyermore. 

shippers  in  all  ages  of  time.     B. There  is  the 

whole  music  of  tlie  human  heart,  when  touched 
by  the  hand  of  the  Maker,  in  all  its  tones  that 
whisper  or  that  swell,  for  every  hope  and  fear, 
for  every  joy  and  pang,  for  every  form  of 
strength  and  languor,  of  disquietude  and  rest. 
There  are  developed  uU  the  innermost  relations 
of  tbe  human  soul  to  God,  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  a  covenant  of  love  and  soushipthat  had 
its  foundations  in   the   Messiah.      11'.   E.  Glad- 

sloiie. The  intimate  communing  with  Him  in 

prayer  and  praise,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  marks  a  new  advance  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  Now  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  Psalter  in  which  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time  men  have  found  the  expression  and 
the  echo  of  their  deepest  thoughts  and  highest 
aspirations.  Rich  and  varied  as  are  tho  tones 
of  the  many  voices  which  combine  to  form  the 
P.salter,  they  are  scarcely  more  rich  and  varied 
than  the  tones  of  the  single  voice  of  him  who' 
was  its  Founder  :  passing  as  they  do  through 
every  variation  of  jubilant  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, unshaken  trust  in  God.  keenest  suffering, 
bitter  sorrow  for  sin,  heartfelt  repentance. 
A.  F.  K. 

Analy<!is  of  ike  Psalm.  (1)  Introduction  :  the 
leading  thought  of  the  song,  an  adoring  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  God  had  been  and  was  to  David 
(verses  '2-4).  (2)  A  narrative  of  the  Divine  in- 
terpositions on  his  behalf,  embracing  his  dan- 
gers, hisprayer.s,  and  the  Divine  deliverances  in 

I  reply  (verses  5-19).  (3)  The  grounds  of  bis 
protection  and  success  (verses  20-30).  (4)  Ref- 
erences to  particular  acts  of  God's  goodness  in 
various  parts  of  his  life,  interspersed  with  re- 

i  flections  on  the  Divine  character,  from  all  which 
the  assurance  is  drawn  that  that  goodness  would 
be  continued  to  him  and  his  successors,  and 
would  secure  through  coming  ages  the  welfare 
and  extension  of  the  kingdom.  And'here  we 
observe  what  is  so  common  in  the   Psalms  :  a 

I  gradual  rising  above  the  idea  of  a  mere  earthly 
kingdom  ;  the  type  passes  into  the  antitype  ; 
the  kingdom  of  David  melts,  as  in  n  dissolving 
view,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  thus  a 
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more  elevated  tone  is  given  to  the  song,  and  the 
assurance  is  conveyed  to  every  believer  that  as 
God  protected  David  and  his  kingdom,  so  shall 
He  protect  and  glorify  the  kingdom  of  His  Son 
forever.     \V.  G.  B. 

2,  3.  The  imagery,  by  which  David  describes 
so  emphatically  all  that  Jehovah  had  been  to  him 
as  a  Deliverer  from  his  enemies,  is  derived  from 
the  experiences  of  his  war-like  life,  and  partic- 
ularly of  his  flight  from  Saul.  The  cliff  where 
he  had  escaped  from  Saul,  the  stronghold  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  or  the  fastnesses  of 
Engedi,  "  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  were 
all  emblems  of  Hiui  who  had  been  throughout 
his  true  Refuge  and  Deliverer. 

!{.  The  God  nf  my  rock  —  my  strong  God  : 
but  it  is  better  to  alter  the  vowel  points  and 
read  as  in  the  Psalm,  "my  God,  my  Kock." 
The  title  Rock  is  frequently  used  to  describe 
thestrtngth,  faithfulness,  and  unchangeableness 
of  God.     A.  F.  K. 

The  feeling  that  recognized  God  as  the  author 
of  all  his  deliverances  was  intensel.y  strong,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  every  e.\pression  that 
can  bu  accumulated—"  My  rock,  my  portion, 
my  deliverer  ;  the  God  of  my  roclc,  my  shield, 
the  horn  of  my  talvation,  my  high  tower,  my 
refuge,  my  Saviour.' '  He  takes  no  credit  to  him- 
self ;  gives  no  glory  to  his  captains  ;  does  not 
ascribe  his  safety  in  any  case  to  his  skill,  or  to 
their  bravery  ;  but  with  admiraVile  humility 
gives  all  the  credit  to  God.  In  the  intensity 
of  the  gaze  which  it  fixed  on  Him  who  is  invis- 
ible, the  eye  of  faith  lost  sight,  for  the  time,  of 
the  human  instruments  through  whom  much  of 
the  work  was  done.  He  who,  in  the  depths  of 
his  penitence,  saw  but  one  injured  Being,  and 
said,  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  have  I  sinned  " 
— now,  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  sees  but 
one  gracious  Being,  and  exclaims,  in  the  same 
spirit,  "  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation." 
It  was  a  great  attainment  for  a  soldier,  whose 
besetting  sin  is  the  love  of  glory,  thus  to  over- 
come the  desire  for  human  applause,  and  give 
all  the  glory  to  God. 

4.  When  David  comes  to  express  his  depend- 
ence on  God,  he  very  specially  sets  Him  before 
his  mind  as  "  worthy  to  te  praised."  He  calls 
to  mind  the  gracious  character  of  God,  — not  an 
austere  God,  reaping  where  He  has  not  sown, 
and  gathering  where  He  has  not  strewed,  but 
"  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  "  This  doctrine,"  says  Luther,  "  is  in 
tribulation  the  most  ennobling  and  truly  golden. 
One  cannot  imagine  what  assistance  such  praise 
of  God  is  in  pressing  danger.     For  as  soon  as 


you  begin  to  praise  God  the  sense  of  the  evil 
will  also  begin  to  abate,  the  comfort  of  your 
heart  will  grow  ;  and  then  God  will  be  called 
on  with  confidence.  Some  who  cry  to  the  Lord 
aie  not  heard,  because  they  do  not  praise  the 
Lord  when  they  cry  to  Him,  they  have  looked 
only  to  their  own  bitterness.  But  no  one  gets 
deliverance  from  evil  by  looking  simply  upon 
his  evil  and  becoming  alarmed  at  it  ;  he  can  get 
deliverance  only  by  rising  above  his  evil,  hang- 
ing it  on  God,  and  having  re.spect  to  His  good- 
ness. Oh,  hard  counsel,  doubtless,  and  a  rare 
thing  truly,  in  the  midst  of  trouble  to  conceive 
of  God  as  sweet,  and  worthy  to  be  praised  ;  and 
when  He  has  removed  Himself  from  us  and  is 
incomprehensible,  even  then  to  regard  Him  more 
intensely  than  we  regard  our  misfortune  that 
keeps  us  from  Him  !  Only  let  one  try  it,  and 
make  the  endeavor  to  praise  God,  though  in  lit- 
tle heart  for  it  ;  he  will  soon  experience  an  en- 
lightenment." 

5,  6.  First,  there  is  a  vivid  picture  of  his 
troubles.  With  Saul's  javelins  tlying  at  his 
head  in  the  palace,  or  his  best  troops  scouring 
the  w^ilderness  in  search  of  him  ;  with  Syrian 
hosts  bearing  down  on  him  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  a  confederacy  of  nations  conspiring 
to  swallow  him  up,  he  might  well  apeak  of  the 
waves  of  death  and  the  cords  of  Hades.  He 
evidently  desires  to  describe  the  extremest  jieril 
and  distress  that  can  be  conceived,  a  situation 
where  the  help  of  man  is  vain  indeed.  7-IS. 
Tiien,  after  a  brief  account  of  his  calling  upon 
God,  comes  a  most  animated  description  of  God 
coming  to  his  help.  The  description  is  ideal, 
but  it  gives  a  vivid  view  how  the  Divine  energy 
is  roused  when  any  of  God's  children  are  in 
distress.  When  the  cry  reached  heaven  that 
David  was  in  trouble,  the  earthquake  and  the 
lightning  and  all  the  other  messengers  of  heaven 
were  sent  out  to  his  aid  ;  nay,  these  were  not 
enough  ;  God  Himself  flew,  riding  on  a  cherub, 
yea,  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Fiiith  saw  God  bestirring  Himself  for  his  deliv- 
erance, as  if  every  agency  of  nature  had  been 
set  in  motion  on  his  behalf.     W.  G.  B. 

9.  Smoke  arose  in  liis  nostril,  and 
fire  fVoni  liii«  nionlli  did  devour:  hot 
coai»i  eame  biirninsr  from  iiim.  The 
startling  boldness  of  the  language  will  be  intel- 
ligible if  the  distinctive  character  of  Hebrew 
symbolism  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is  no  "  gros.i 
anthropomorphism,' '  for  the  Psalmist  did  not 
intend  that  the  mind's  eye  should  clothe  his 
figure  in  a  concrete  form.  His  aim  is  vividly  to 
express  the  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  he  does  so  in  figures  which  are  intended  to 
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remain  ns  purely  mentnl  conceptions,  not  to  be 
realized  us  though  God  appeared  in  any  visible 
shape.     A.  V.  K. 

II  16.  His  deliverance  was  conspionous  and 
complete.  He  saw  God's  hand  stietehod  out 
•with  remarkable  distinctness.  There  could  be 
no  more  doul>t  that  it  was  God  that  rescued  him 
from  Saul  than  that  it  was  He  that  snatched 
Israel  from  I'haraoh  when  literally  "  the  chan- 
nels of  the  soa  appeared,  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered,  at  the  rebuking  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  His  nostrils." 
W.  G.  B 

SJO.  //e  deliivred  me,  because  he  delUjhled  in  me. 
The  deliverance  came  not  from  common  provi- 
dence, but  covenant  love  ;  he  was  herein  treated 
ns  a  favorite  ;  so  he  perceived  by  the  commu- 
nications of  Divine  grace  and  comfort  to  his  soul, 
with  these  deliverances,  and  the  communion  he 
had  with  God  in  them.  H. — —This  was  the 
ground  of  God's  deliverance,  and  it  now  becomes 
the  leading  thought  of  the  Psalm.  Compare 
Matt.  3  :  17,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "  I  am 
well  pleased  "  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  reference  becomes  doubly  sig- 
nificant if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  theocratic 
king  was  called  God's  son.     .\.  F.  K. 

21.  .\ccor4ling  to  m)'ri;;liicou$iie!Si!t. 
This  is  no  vain-glorious  boasting  of  his  own 
merits,  but  a  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of 
Jehovah  to  guard  and  reward  His  faithful  ser- 
vants. David  does  not  lay  claim  to  a  perfect 
righteousness,  but  to  sincerity  and  single-heart- 
edness in  his  devotion  to  God.  Compare  his 
own  testimony  (1  S.  26  :  23),  God's  testimony 
(1  K.  14  :  8),  and  the  testimony  of  history  (1  K. 
11  :  4  ;  15  :  5),  to  his  essential  integrity.  Is  not 
this  conscious  rectitude,  this  "  princely  heart  of 
innocence,"  a  clear  indication  that  the  r.salm 
was  written  before  his  great  fall  ?    A.  F.  K. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Psalm  without 
feeling  that  it  is  not  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
the  self-righteous  man.  It  is  pervaded  bj'  a  pro- 
found sense  of  dependence  on  God,  and  of  obli- 
gation to  His  mercy  and  love.  Now  that  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  self-righteous  spirit.  AVe 
may  surely  find  another  way  of  accounting  for 
such  expressions  used  by  David  here.  We  may 
surely  believe  that  all  that  was  meant  by  him 
was  to  express  the  unswerving  sincerity  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
serve  God,  with  which  he  had  resisted  every 
temptation  to  conscious  unfaithfulness,  with 
which  he  had  resisted  every  allurement  to  idol- 
atry on  the  one  haml  or  to  the  neglect  of  the 
welfare  of  (iiid's  nation  on  the  other.  And 
David  correctly  describes  the  prevailing  features 


of  hi3  public  endeavors.  His  public  life  was 
unquestionably  marked  by  a  sincere  and  com- 
monly successful  endeavor  to  follow  the  will  of 
God.  So  if  God  is  to  prosper  iis,  there  must  be 
an  inner  harmony  between  us  and  Him.  If  the 
habit  of  our  life  be  opjjosed  to  God,  the  result 
can  only  be  collision  and  rebuke.  David  was 
conscious  of  the  inner  harmony,  and  therefore 
he  was  able  to  rely  on  being  supported  and 
ble.ssed.     W.  G.  B. 

2(i-!i8.  He  takes  occasion  here  to  lay  down 
the  established  rules  of  Gods  proceedings  with 
the  children  of  men  :  He  will  do  good  to  those 
that  are  upright  in  their  hearts.  .\s  we  are  found 
toward  God,  ho  will  be  found  toward  us.  God's 
mercy  and  grace  will  be  the  joy  of  those  that 
are  merciful  and  gracious  ;  even  the  merciful 
need  mercy,  and  they  shall  obtain  it.  God's  up- 
rightness, his  justice  and  faithfulness,  will  be 
the  joy  of  those  that  are  upright,  just,  and  faith- 
ful, toward  God  and  man.  God's  purity  and 
holiness  will  be  the  joy  of  those  that  are  pure 
and  holy,  who  therefore  give  thanks  at  the  re- 
membrance of  it.  And  if  any  of  these  good  peo- 
jjle  be  (ifllc'ed  people,  lie  irill  .<iave  them,  either  out 
of  their  afflictions,  or  by  and  after  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  turn  aside  to  crooked 
ways,  he  will  had  forth  le'dh  the  imrkers of  irnqnily, 
as  he  sa.ys  in  another  psalm.  With  thefrmrard  he 
will  wrestle ;  and  those  with  whom  God  wrestles 
are  sure  to  be  foiled.  Woe  nnio  him  that  sirhes 
with  his  Maker  !  He'will  walk  contrary  to  those 
that  walk  contrary  to  him,  and  be  displeased 
with  them.  As  for  the  haughty,  his  eyes  are 
upon  them,  marking  them  out,  as  it  were,  to 
be  brought  down  :  tor  he  resists  tlie  proud.     H. 

29-31.  God's  faithfulness  is  here  attested  bj* 
the  Psalmist's  experience.  After  celebrating 
God's  goodness  in  delivering  him  from  all  the 
dangers  which  threatened  his  life,  David  goes 
on  to  describe  how  God  had  made  him  victori- 
ous over  all  his  enemies.     A.  F.  K. 

HG.  Tliy  geiilleiicss  linlli  made  inc 
;;real.  Those  words  gather  up  into  their  brief 
utterance  all  the  .song  of  the  great  King  David 
when  he  recounted  his  greatness,  and  reveal  at 
once  the  secret  of  his  greatness  and  the  heart  of 
his  song.  David  knew  God  as  few  human  souls 
have  done.  Ho  knew  Him  as  the  Creator  and 
the  Judge,  but  when  he  comes  to  consider  his 
own  life,  it  is  to  the  gentleness  of  God  he  turns. 
All  the  lights  and  shadows  and  depths  and 
heights  of  his  manifold  spiritual  life  had  this 
for  their  source,  and  only  this  :  the  gentleness 
of  God.  The  gentleness  of  God  is  the  secret 
spring  of  all  the  worth  to  which  the  great  ones 
of  God's  kingdom  have  ever  reached.     Above 
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and  underneath  all  virtues  are  the  dews  and 
fountain-springs  of  the  gentleness  of  God. 
From  verge  to  verge,  over  all  the  sea  of  redeem- 
ed life,  rises  the  thankful,  joyous,  self-abasing 
song,  "  Lamb  of  God,  slain  for  us,  Thy  gentle- 
ness hath  made  us  great.' '  The  work  Christ 
came  to  accompli-sh  was  the  bestowal  of  gentle- 
ness upon  a  world  which  had  lost  the  very  ele- 
ments of  it.  The  light  which  shines  from  the 
Cross  is  the  gentleness  of  God.  He  passed  into 
the  shadow  ot  death,  and  there,  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  a  Divine  mother,  laid  His  hand  on  the 
hand.  His  heart  on  the  heart,  of  the  very  race 
which  crucified  Him,  that  He  might  overcome 
their  enmity  and  bring  them  back  to  God.  This 
is  still  the  greatness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  and 
His  power  over  the  hearts  of  men. '  He  is  strong 
to  save  because  He  is  long-suffering,  and  merci- 
ful, and  generous.     A.  Mavleod. 

The  Divine  gentleness  makes  paths  easy  that 
rougher  treatment  would  have  made  intolerable. 
And  who  of  us  that  looks  back  but  must  own 
our  obligations  to  the  gentleness  of  God,  the 
tender,  forbearing,  nay  loving,  treatment  He  has 
bestowed  on  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  great 

provocations?    W.  G.  B. Most  true  it  is  that 

God  carries  a  strong  hand  with  us.  He  covers 
np  no  princiiile,  tempers  the  exactness  of  no 
law.  There  is  no  connivance  in  his  methods, 
no  concealment  of  trul  lis  disagreeable  and  pierc- 
ing, no  proposition  of  compromise  or  halving, 
in  a  way  of  settlement.  His  Providence  moves 
strong.  His  terrors  tlauie  out  on  the  background 
of  a  wrathful  skj-.  He  thunders  marvcliously 
with  his  voice.  And  so  his  very  gentleness  stands 
glorious  and  strong  and  sovereignly  majestic 
round  us.  Were  he  only  soft  or  kind,  bending 
like  a  willow  to  our  wicked  state,  there  were  lit- 
tle to  move  and  affect  us  even  in  his  goodness 
itself.  But  when  we  look  on  him  as  the  .Al- 
mighty Eock,  the  immovable  Governor  and 
Keeper  of  the  worlds,  girding  himself  in  all  ter- 
rible majesty  when  he  must,  to  let  us  know  that 


impunity  in  wrong  is  impossible,  then  it  is  that 
we  behold  him  in  the  true  meaning  of  his  gen- 
tleness—how good  !  how  firm  !  how  adorably 
great !  And  yet  while  God  is  ever  engaged  to 
bring  down  our  loftiness  in  evil  and  perversity, 
he  is  just  as  constantly  engaged  to  make  us  lof- 
tier and  stroflger  in  everything  desirable— in 
capacity,  and  power,  and  all  personal  majesty. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  in  fact,  till  we  con- 
ceive it  as  a  truth  profoundly  real  and  glorious, 
that  he  loatit.i  to  make  us  f/reaf— great  in  will, 
great  in  the  breadth  and  honest  freedom  of  our 
intellect,  great  in  courage,  enthusiasm,  self-re- 
spect, firmness,  superiority  to  things  and  mat- 
ters of  condition  ;  great  in  sacrifice  and  bene- 
ficence ;  great  in  sonship  with  Himself  ;  great 
in  being  raised  to  such  common  counsel,  and 
such  intimate  unity  with  him  in  his  ends,  that 
we  do,  in  fact,  reign  with  him.     Bushnell. 

'I4-'|G.  In  these  verses  the  views  of  the 
Psalmist  seem  to  sweep  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
earthly  kingdom.  His  eye  seems  to  embrace  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  Messiah  ;  at  all 
events,  he  dwells  on  those  features  of  his  own 
kingdom  that  were  typical  of  the  all  embracing 
kingdom  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  military  aspect  of  the  kingdom  gliding 
into  the  missionary.  Other  psalms  bring  out 
more  clearly  this  missionary  element,  exhibit 
David  rejoicing  in  the  widening  limits  of  his 
kingdom,  in  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge ot  the  true  God,  and  in  the  greater  happi- 
ness and  prosjierity  accruing  to  men.     \V.  G.  B. 

50.  The  celebration  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness 
to  His  servant  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Israel  His  praise  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed among  the  heathen,  who,  as  they  are 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  His  people,  may 
also  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah. 
Compare  Ps.  9G  :  3,  10.  This  verse  is  quoted 
by  Paul  in  Rom.  15  :  9,  to  prove  that  the  Old 
Testament  anticipated  the  admis.sion  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  blessings  of  salvation.     A.  F.  K. 


Section  266. 

WAR    WITH    THE    AMMONITES     AXD    SYRIANS.        FIRST    VICTORY     UNDER    JOAB. 
SECOND   BATTLE   WITH   SYRIANS   AND   VICTORY   UNDER  DAVID. 

2  Samuel  10  :  1-19.      1  Chbonicles  19  :  1-19. 


2  S.  10  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon 

2  died,  and  Hanun   his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.     And  David  said,  I  will  shew  kindne.ss  unto 

Hanuu  the  son  of  Nahash,  as  his  father  shewed  kindness  unto  me.     So  David  sent  by  the  hand 
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ot  his  servants  lo  comfort  him  conoerniiit;  his  father.     And  David's  servants  came  into  the  land 

3  of  the  ehiUlren  of  Aiuiuon.  Hut  the  princes  of  the  chihlreu  of  Amnion  said  unto  Hauuii  their 
lord,  Thinkest  thou  that  David  di)th  honor  thy  father,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters  unto  thee? 
hath  not  David  sent  hi^  servants  unto  thee  to  search  the  citv,  and  to  spy  it  out,  and  to  over- 

4  throw  it  ?     So  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and  shaved  otf  the  one  half  of  their  heards,  and 

5  cut  otf  their  Kiirmenls  in  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them  away.  When  they 
told  it  unto  David,  ho  sent  to  meet  them  ;  for  the  men  were  greatly  ashamed.  And  the  king 
said.  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then  return. 

6  And  when  the  ohildren  of  Amnion  saw  that  they  were  become  odious  to  David,  the  children 
of  Ammon  sent  and  hired  the  Syrians  of  Belh-rehob,  and  the  Syrians  of  Ziibali,  twenty  thousand 
footmen,  and  the  king  of  Maacah  with  a  thousand  men,  and  the  men  of  Tob  twelve  thousand 

7,  8  men.  And  when  David  heard  of  it,  he  sent  .loah,  and  all  the  host  of  the  mighty  men.  And 
the  children  of  Ammon  came  out,  and  put  the  battle  in  array  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  and  of  Rehob,  and  the  men  ot  Tob  and  Maacah,  were  by 

9  themselves  in  the  field.  Now  when  Joab  saw  that  the  battle  was  set  against  him  before  and 
behind,  he  chose  of  all  the  choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  them  in  array  against  the  Syrians  : 

10  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  committed   into  the   hand  of  Abishai   his   brother,  and   he  put 

11  them  in  array  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  he  said,  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for 
me,  then  thou  shalt  help  mo  :  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will 

12  come  and  help  thee.     Bo  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  oor  people,  and  for  the 

13  cities  of  our  God  :  and  the  Loud  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good.  So  Joab  and  the  people 
that  were  with  him  drew  nigh  unto  the  battle  against  the  Syrians  :  and  they  fled  before  him. 

14  And  when  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  they  likewise  fled  before 
Abishai,  and  entered  into  the  city.     Then  Joab  returned  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 

15  came  to  Jerusalem.     And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel, 

16  they  gathered  themselves  together.  And  Hadadezer  sent,  and  brought  out  the  Syrians  that 
were  beyond  the  lliver  :  and  they  came  to  Helam.  with  Shobach  the  captain  of  the  host  of 

17  Hadadezer  at  their  head.  And  it  was  told  David  ;  and  he  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and 
passed  over  Jordan,  anri  came  to  Helam,  and  came  ujion  them,  and  set  the  battle  in  array  against 
them.     So  when  David  bad  put  the  battle  in  array  against  (he  Syrians,  they  fought  with  him. 

1  Cliron.  19  :  IS  And  the  Syrians  fled  before  Israel  ;  and  David  slew  ot  the  Syrians  ihe 

men  of  seven  thousand  ctiariols,  and  forty  thousand  footmen,  and  killed  Slio])hach  the  captain 

19  of  the  host.     And  when  all  the  kings  that  were  the  servants  of  Hadadezer  saw  that  they  were 

put  to  the  worse  before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  David,  and  served  him  :  neither  would 

the  Syrians  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more. 


David  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his 
prosperity  and  power.  The  historian  has  now 
to  record  how  he  fell  from  that  height  into  a  sin 
which  brnnght  shame  and  suffering  upon  him- 
self  and  disaster  upon  his  kingdom.  This  war 
with  the  Ammonites  is  described  in  detail,  be 
cause  of  its  close  connection  with  that  act,  which 
marked  the  fatal  turning-point  in  David's  reign. 
The  war  with  the  Ammonites  is  incidentally  al 
luded  to  inch.  8  :  12  among  David's  other  wars  ; 
and  the  war  with  the  Syrians  to  which  it  led  is 
not  improbably  the  same  as  that  recorded  in 
ch.  8  :  3-fi.  It  is  there  related  that  Hadadezer 
sustained  a  cru.shing  defeat,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  his  vassals  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
David.  The  circumstances  narrated  here  (verse 
16)  explain  the  otherwise  obscure  mention  of  the 
Euphrates  in  ch.  8  :  3  ;  the  scat  of  war,  the  per- 
sons engaged,  the  results,  and  the  general  de- 
tails, are  so  similar  as  to  make  it  improbable 
that  the  narratives  refer  to  two  distinct  wars. 


It  is  easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  repetition. 
There  the  account  forms  part  of  the  collected 
summary  of  David's  principal  wars,  as  it  was 
probably  by  far  the  most  important  and  most 
distant  of  them  :  here  it  appears  as  a  necessary 
pendant  to  the  history  of  the  Ammonite  war, 
which  is  being  related  in  full  in  order  to  lead 
up  to  and  explain  the  circumstances  of  David's 
fall.     A.  F.  K. 

Jfamtn's  Insiill  to  Ddvid" s  Ambassadors. 

4.  The  rights  of  ambassadors — the  peculiar 
])rivileges  belonging  to  their  office,  as  represent- 
ing the  power  from  whom  they  came  and  as  be- 
ing stiU  under  its  protection  in  a  foreign  land, 
were  already  well  understood.  We  may  there- 
fore conceive  the  indignation  of  David  when  ho 
heard  that  his  ambassadors — men  of  rank  and 
station-had  been  treated  with  the  most  gross 
indignity  by  the  king  ot  Ammon,  under  the  pre. 
tence  that  they  had  come  to  spy  the  nakedness 
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of  the  land.  He  shaved  off  half  their  beards, 
and  cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  robes,  so  as  to 

leave  half  of  their  persons  bare.     Kil. The 

shaving  of  the  beard  was  one  of  the  highest 
indignities  that  the  malice  of  man  could  invent 
in  those  countries,  where  all  people  thought  their 
hair  the  greatest  ornament  :  insomuch  that  they 
never  shaved  their  heads  or  their  beards,  except 
in  case  of  mourning  ;  and  even  in 'that  case  it 
was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  19  :  27). 
Thus  when  the  Ammonites  had  caused  one  half 
of  their  beards  to  be  shaven,  they  abhorred  to 
cut  the  other.  It  is  still  a  great  mark  of  infamy 
among. the  Arabs  to  cut  off  the  beard.     Patrick. 

<».  The  Ammonites  did  not  wait  for  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  David.  Nor  did  they  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  came  to  their  senses, 
that  against  one  who  had  gained  such  renown 
as  a  warrior  they  could  stand  alone.  Their  in- 
sult to  King  David  turned  out  a  costly  affair. 
To  get  assistance  thev  had  to  give  gold.  The 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  gives  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  as  the  cost  of  the  first  bargain 
with  the  Syrians.  These  Syrian  mercenaries 
came  from  variovis  districts — Beth-rehob,  Zoba, 
Beth-maacah,  and  Tob.  Some  of  these  had  al- 
ready been  subdued  by  David  ;  in  other  cases 
there  was  apparently  no  previous  collision. 
W.  G.  B. 

The  text  of  Chronicles  differs  from  that  of 
Samuel  in  several  points.  It  mentions  the  jjrice 
paid  to  the  Syrians,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
and  names  Medeba  as  the  rendezvous  where 
their  forces  assembled.  The  names  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  mercenaries  were 
drawn  are  given  as  Mesopotamia,  Maacah,  and 
Zob.Vh.  Beth-rehob  may  be  included  under 
Mesopotamia.  Tob  is  not  mentioned  :  perhaps 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Zobah,  and  is  included 
under  it.  The  contingent  sent  by  each  is  not 
specified.  The  total  number  of  thirty-two  thou- 
sand besides  the  men  of  Maac.ih,  agrees  with 
the  numbers  here  ;  but  the  reading  chariots  in 
the  present  text  of  1  Chron.  19  :  7  can  scarcely 
be  right.  Thirty-two  thousand  chariots  would 
be  a  force  of  unexampled  magnitude.  The  text 
of  Samuel  also  seems  to  be  defective,  as  the  force 
doubtless  had  some  cavalry  and  chariots  and  did 
not  consist  of  infantry  only. 

§.  At  tiic  enlcriiig-  in  of  tlie  gate. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  gate  of  the 
.Ammonite  capital  Rabbah.  But  the  account  in 
Chronicles  states  explicitly  that  the  Syrian  mer- 
cenaries mustered  at  Medeba,  which  was  nearly 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Rabbah,  and  clearly 
implies  that  it  was  the  city  which  the  Ammon- 
ites occupied.    Further,  it  is  evident  from  verse 


9,  which  describes  Joab  as  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  between  the  two  forces,  that  the  Syrians 
were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city.  And 
how  came  the  S.yrian  force  to  march  pa.st  Rab 
ball  to  Medeba,  if  the  Ammonites  meant  to  make 
their  stand  at  Rabbah  ?  or  how  could  Joab  pos 
sibly  have  advanced  to  Rabbah,  leaving  this 
huge  Syrian  force  in  his  rear  ?     A.  F.  K. 

12.  Be  of  ;;oo<I  ooiirage,  and  let 
n<t  play  llie  men  lor  our  people,  :ind 
for  the  eilie!i  of  our  God :  and  the 
Lord  do  tliat  Aviiicli'  sceinelli  Illm 
good.  There  are  here  four  useful  and  practi- 
cal lessons.  (1)  A  lesson  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
"  .\s  occasion  demands, "  says  Joab,  "  thou  slialt 
help  me  and  I  will  help  thee."  He  was  neither 
so  vain  as  to  think  he  could  not  possibly  need  a 
brother's  help,  nor  so  mean  as  to  dream  of  stand- 
ing aloof  in  a  brother's  difficulty.  God  intends 
that  we  shall  be  indebted  to  each  other,  and  if 
Joab  has  to  come  to  the  help  of  Abishai,  Abishai 
has  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than  Joab. 
(2)  A  lesson  of  manly  heroism.  "Be  of  good 
courage  and  let  us  play  the  man."  A  hero  is  a 
man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  There  are 
heroes  of  the  workshop,  of  the  counter,  of  the 
office,  of  the  market-place,  on  whose  fortitude 
might  be  put  quite  as  severe  a  strain  as  though 
they  stood  ujjon  the  battle-field,  amid  the  glit 
ter  of  cold  steel  or  the  rattle  of  musketry.  If 
you  are  to  play  the  part  of  the  man,  you  must 
carefully  cultivate  the  higher  part  of  your  na 
ture.  Lay  the  foundation  of  those  intellectual 
and  moral  habits  which  will  not  only  open  up  to 
you  a  vast  range  of  elevating  en.ioyment,  but 
will  make  you  more  capable  of  receiving  the 
highest  truth  of  all  — the  truth  that  concerns  tho 
kingdom  of  God.  (3)  A  lesson  of  Christian  pa 
triotism.  Great  dangers  put  an  edge  upon  true 
courage.  "  God  and  our  country,"  was  the  cry 
of  these  two  young  men.  It  was  a  call  to  action 
and  to  danger,  impelled  by  love  to  Israel  and 
Israel's  God.  "Christian  patriotism"  was  the 
term  I  used.  You  have  no  right  to  separata 
these  words.  The  weal  of  our  land  is  insepa- 
rably bound  up  with  its  religious  condition.  A 
true  patriot  will  burn  with  desire  to  have  his 
country  leavened  with  real  piety.  (4)  A  lesson 
of  trust  and  submission.  "And  the  Lord  will 
do  that  which  seenieth  Him  good."  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  Joab  was  a  saint,  but  on  this 
occasion,  certainly,  his  conduct  and  language 
were  admirable,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  J.  T. 
Davidson. 

Of  poor  sauntering  triflers,  in  human  shape 
and  men's  apparel,  we  have  enough  ;  of  literary 
Sybarites,  bred  on  stories,  fugitive  poetry,  and 
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monthly  magazines  ;  of  minute  scholars,  glory- 
in^  in  the  niceties  of  metre  and  accent,  college 
honors,  and  other  tongues  ;  of  dressed  creatures 
that  sweeten  soiriies  and  playhouses  with  their 
odors  ;  of  things  that  flutter  and  die  in  the  light 
of  fashion,  as  moths  about  a  lamp  ;  of  religious 
professors  that  almost  ask  leave  to  serve  Christ 
of  the  sons  of  Belial  who  surround  them  ;  more 
than  enough  have  we  of  such  young  men  whose 
everlasting  discourse  is  of  the  last  amusement 
or  the  last  scandal.  But  of  men,  spirits  in 
earnest,  souls  that  have  an  aim,  bent  toward 
some  object,  and  that  a  great  one  ;  bearing  and 
doing,  training  themselves  by  toil,  by  temper- 
ance, by  self-denial,  by  prayer,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  greatest  number,  it  must  be  confessed 
with  lamentation  that  we  have  but  few.  And  if, 
as  wo  suppose,  the  times  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth  will  demand  such  men,  strong  to  do 
and  strong  to  suffer,  our  only  mode  of  providing 
them  is  to  deal  with  the  young,  and  to  pour  the 
plastic  masses  into  the  bhajiing  mould.  J.  W.  A. 
13,  14.  The  Syrians  wero  routed  by  Joab, 
and  the  Ammonites  fled  before  Abishai,  and  re- 
treated to  their  walled  cityRabbah.  B. IS- 
IS. But  the  Syrians  were  not  disposed  to  yield 
without  another  conflict.  Determined  to  do  his 
utmost,  Hadndezer,  king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zabah, 
sent  across  the  Euphrates,  and  prevailed  on 
their  neighbors  there  to  join  them  in  the  effort 
to  crush  the  power  of  David.  That  a  very  large 
number  of  these  Mesopotamian  Syrians  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  Hadadezeris  appar- 
ent from  the  ntimber  of  the  slain  (verse  18). 
The  matter  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
David  himself  was  now  constrained  to  take  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  "  all  Israel."  The  Syrian 
troops  were  commanded  by  Shobach,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  distinguished  general.  It 
must  have  been  a  death-struggle  between  the 
Syrian  power  and  tho  jiower  of  David.  But 
again  tho  victory  was  with  the  Israelites,  and 
among  the  slain  were  the  men  of  seven  thousand 
chariots  and  forty  thousand  horsemen,  along 
with  Shobach,  captain  of  the  Syrian  host.  It 
must  have  been  a  most  decisive  victory,  for 
after  it  took  place  all  the  states  that  had  been 
tributary  to  Hadadezer  transferred  their  alle- 
giance to  David.     W.   G.   B. The  power  of 

Hadadezer   was  so  entirely  broken  that  he  no 
more  appears  in  history.     Tho  Syrian  tributary 


princes,  who  had  been  obliged  to  join  him, 
made  their  own  terms  with  David,  and  left  the 

Ammonites  to  their   own  resources.     Kit. 

Thus  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
15  :  18)  and  repeated  to  Joshua  (ch.  1  :  4),  that 
the  borders  of  Israel  should  extend  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  was  performed  at  length.     H. 


Ammon  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
Hebrews  after  the  battle  of  Helam.  All  their 
cities  except  Rabbah  were  taken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.  Rabbah  itself  was 
closely  beleaguered.  Its  strong  position,  tbo 
existence  of  a  water  supply  within  its  walls,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Hebrews  to  conduct  siege 
operations,  gave  the  survivors  of  the  nation  a 
respite  from  destruction.  But  the  war  yields  in 
importance  to  events  which  were  then  taking 
place  at  Jerusalem.      Sirne. 

The  close  of  the  great  wars  of  conijuest  just 
referred  to  brings  us  to  the  fiftieth  year  of 
David's  age  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign.  It 
brings  us  also  to  the  saddest  and  the  most  de- 
plorable event  in  his  history.  The  period  of 
David's  greatest  worldly  prosperity  seems  not  to 
have  been  by  any  means  one  of  corresponding 
prosperity  as  regarded  his  spiritual  condition. 
Probably  worldly  success  had  itself  been  a  snare 
to  him.  Whatever  the  true  cause,  it  is  evident 
there  was  a  general  falling  away  of  spirituality 
and  conscientiousness  in  the  service  of  God  on 

the  part  of  David  about  this  period.     Lee. 

The  period  which  had  now  elapsed  of  David's 
reign  comprehends  a  space  of  about  twenty 
years  ;  during  which  he  had  waged  several  wars, 
all  righteously  begun,  and  successfully  ended. 
He  had  fought  no  battle  during  that  period 
which  he  did  not  win,  and  assaulted  no  city 
which  he  did  not  take.  In  a  civil  war  of  five 
years'  continuance  he  never  once  lifted  up  his 
sword  against  a  subject  ;  and.  at  the  end  of  if, 
he  punished  no  rebel,  ho  remembered  no  offence, 
he  revenged  no  injury  but  the  murder  of  his 
rival.  To  crown  all,  with  all  his  rare  and  true 
felicities,  their  only  sure  source  and  security, 
his  religion  and  his  innocence,  still  remained 
with  him  ;  and,  had  his  innocence  still  remained 
with  him,  his  happiness  would  have  continued 
also.  But  a  new  and  sad  scene,  very  differont 
from  the  past,  is  now  to  be  opened.     Delaney. 
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'DAVID'S   GREAT   AND   MANIFOLD   CRIMES. 

2  Samuel  11  :  1-27.      1  Chkonicles  20  :  1. 

2  S.  1 1  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  return  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  kings  go  out  to 
hallh,  that  David  sent  Joab,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  all  Israel  ;  and  they  destroyed  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  besieged  Kabbah.     But  Duvid  tarried  at  Jerusalem. 

2  And  it   came  to  pass  at   eventide,  that  David  arose  from  off  his  bed,  and  walked  upon  the 
roof  of  the  king's  house  :  and  from  the  roof  he  saw  a  woman  bathing  ;  and  the  woman  was  very 

3  beaiititul  to   look  iipou.     And  David   sent  and  inquired  after  the  woman.     And  one  said,  Is 

4  not  this  Bath-sheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliiim,  the   wife  of  Uriah  the   Hittite  ?     And  David  sent 
messengers,  and  took  her  ;  and  she  came  in  unto  him,  and  he  lay  with  her  (for  she  was  purified 

5  from  her  uncleanncss)  ;  and  she  rettirned  unto  her  house.     And  the  woman  conceived  ;  and 

6  she  sent  and  told  David,  and  said,  I  am  with  child.     And  David  sent  to  Joab,  sayhvj,  Send  me 

7  Uriah  the  Hittite.     And  Joab  sent  Uriah  to  David.     And  when  Uriah  was  come  unto  him, 
David  asked  of  him  how  Joab  did,  and  how  the  people  fared,  and  how  the  war  prospered. 

8  And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Go  down  to  thy  house,  and  wash  thy  feet.     And  Uriah  departed  out 

9  of  the  king's  house,  and  there  followed  him  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king.     But  Uriah  slept  at 
the  door  of  the  king's  house  with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord,  and  went  not  down  to  his  house. 

10  And  when  they  had  told  David,  saying,  Uriah  went  not  down  unto  his  house,  David  said  unto 
Uriah,  Art  thou  not  come  from  a  journey  '!  wherefore  didst  thou  not  go  down  unto  thine  house  ? 

11  And  Uriah  said  unto  David,  the  ark,  and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  booths  ;  and  my  lord 
Joab,  and  the  servants  of  my  lord,  are  encamped  in  the  open  field  ;  shall  I  then  go  into  mine 
house,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  with  my  wife?  as  thou  livest,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I 

12  will  not  do  this  thing.     And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Tarry  here  to-day  also,  and  to-morrow  I  will 

13  let  thee  depart.  So  Uriah  abode  in  Jerusalem  that  day,  and  the  morrow.  And  when  David 
had  called  him,  he  did  eat  and  dririk  before  him  ;  and  he  made  him  drunk  :  and  at  even  he 
went  out  to  lie  on  his  bed  with   the   servants  of  his  lord,  but  went  not  down  to  his  house 

14  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand 

15  of  Uriah.     And  he  WTOte  in  the  letter,  saying,  Set  ye   Uriah   in   the   forefront  of  the  hottest 

16  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and  die.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Joab  kept  watch  upon  the  city,  that  he  assigned   Uriah   unto   the   place   where   he  knew  that 

17  valiant  men  were.     And   the  men  of  the   city  went  out,  and  fought  with  Joab  :  and  there  fell 

18  some  of  the  people,   even  of  the  servants  of  David  ;  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  died  also.     Then 

19  Joab  sent  and  told  David  all  the  things  concerning  the  war  ;  and  he  charged  the  messenger, 
saying,  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  telling  all  the  things  concerning  the  war  unto  the  king, 

20  it  shall  be  that,  if  the  king's  wrath  arise,  and  he  say  unto  thee.  Wherefore  went  ye  so  nigh 

21  unto  the  city  to  fight  ?  knew  ye  not  that  they  would  shoot  from  the  wall  ?  who  smote  Abime- 
lech  the  son  of  Jerubbesheth  ?  did  not  a  woman  cast  an  upper  millstone  upon  him  from  the 
wall,  that  he  died  at  Thebez  ?  why  went  ye  so  nigh  the  wall  ?  then  shalt  thou  say.  Thy  servant 

22  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also.     So  the  messenger  went,  and  came  and  shewed  David  all  that 

23  Joab  had  sent  him  for.  And  the  messenger  said  unto  David,  The  men  prevailed  against  us, 
and  came  out  unto  us  into  the  field,  and  we  were  upon  them  even  unto  the  entering  of  the  gate. 

24  And  the  shooters  shot  at  thy  servants  from  off  the  wall  ;  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  be 

25  dtjad,  and  thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also.  Then  David  said  unto  the  messenger. 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab,  Let  not  this  thing  displease  thee,  for  the  sword  devoureth  one 
as  well  as  another  :  make  thy  battle  more  strong  against  the  city,  and  overthrow  it  :  and  en- 

26  courage  thou  him.     And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heanl  that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she 

27  made  lamentation  for  her  husband.  Ard  when  the  mourning  was  past,  David  sent  and  took 
her  home  to  bis  house,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and  bare  him  a  son.  But  the  thing  that  David 
had  done  displeased  the  Lord. 
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Beautiful  and  most  promising  was  the  state 
of  the  nation  at  this  iicrind  of  David's  lite. 
Unbounded  prosjierity  bad  llowed  into  the  coun- 
try. Every  enemy  had  \)een  subdued.  There 
wfts  no  division  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  one 
likely  to  cause  any.  The  king  was  greatly  hon- 
ored by  his  people,  and  highly  popular.  The 
arrangements  which  he  had  made,  both  for  the 
civil  and  spiritual  administration  of  the  king- 
dom, were  working  beautifully,  and  producing 
their  natural  fruits.  All  things  seemed  to  be 
advancing  the  groat  purpose  of  God  in  connec- 
tion with  Israel,  Let  this  state  of  things  but 
last,  and  surely  the  consummation  will  be 
reached.  The  jiromise  to  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  promised 
Seed  will  come  verj'  speedily  to  diffuse  His 
blessing  over  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  But 
into  this  fair  paradise  the  serpent  contrived  to 
creep,  and  the  consequence  was  another  fall. 
\V.  G.  B. 

David's  career  thus  far  has  been  one  of  singu- 
lar excellence  and  attractiveness — not  without 
great  weaknesses,  and  blemishes  of  character, 
and  many  sins.  Under  Divine  direction,  and 
with  Divine  help,  he  engaged  and  conquered  all 
neighboring  hostile  nations,  and  made  them 
tributaries  of  Israel.  He  established  a  perfect 
system  in  the  administration  of  all  affairs,  relig- 
ious, judicial,  and  industrial,  and  so  wrought  the 
dissevered  tribes  into  a  united  organic  nation, 
holding  imperial  power.  During  the  tirst  half 
of  his  reign  all  his  acts  and  all  God's  Providences 
tended  toward  this  ultimate  culmination  of  his 
power,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom. 
And  through  all  bis  constant  exijosuresto  selfish 
pride  and  vain  glory  David  stood  fast  in  his  in- 
tegrity, proved  himself  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  But  there  came  a  time  when,  through 
the  sudden  blinding  power  of  evil  passions,  the 
pure  man  became  vila,  and  under  the  prolonged 
madness  of  unrepentcd  evil,  for  nearly  a  year 
deliberately  planned  crime  after  crime,  adding 
baseness  to  lust  and  falsehood,  and  murder  to 
hypocrisy.  And  from  that  hour  of  his  great  sin 
began  the  sad  contrast  to  his  previous  history. 
That  one  grievous  offence  against  God  and  man 
shadowed  and  embittered  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign.  Following  it  came  the  sorest  personal 
and  domestic  griefs,  an  unrecovered  loss  of  self- 
rospect  and  previous  peace  of  heart,  civil  dis- 
tractions ami  revolts.  But  the  same  Insjiiration 
that  faithfully  records  all  the  enormity  and  ag- 
gravations of  his  sin,  that  reveals  its  lite-long 
effects  of  sadness  and  calamity,  discloses  the 
depth  and  genuineness  of  his  repentance,  and 
the  greatness  o£  God's  pardoning  mercy.     'We 


have  only  to  read,  with  our  souls  alive  to  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  the  writer,  the  51st  and  32d 
Psalms,  and  we  shall  learn  that  this  royal  pen- 
itent, though  long  and  severely  chastened,  was 
forgiven.  .\  sad  contrast  indeed  find  we  in  his 
latter  Psalms,  and  yet  there  comes  through  all 
at  length  a  burst  of  joy,  the  joy  of  sanqiified, 
penitent  grief  !  The  "  joy  of  God's  salvation" 
was  "restored"  unto  his  broken,  contrite  spir- 
it !     B. 

Chronologically,  these  events  fall  within  the 
period  of  David's  last  great  war — that  against 
Amnion  and  Rabbah.  This  one  sin  of  David's 
known  life  is  recognized  by  the  sacred  historian 
(1  K.  15  :  5)  as  so  far  surpassing  all  his  other 
sins  in  enormity  that  it  might  bo  said  he  did 
that  which  was  right  in  all  else,  "  turning  not 
aside  from  the  things  commanded  of  God,  save 
07ily  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite."  This 
great  sin  had  in  it  almost  every  po-ssible  ele- 
ment of  aggravation.  It  was  flagrant  adultery, 
for  David  already  had  not  one  wife  only,  but 
many  ;  and  Bathsheba  had  a  husband  — one  of 
the  noblest  of  men,  whose  record  as  a  brave, 
jiatriotic,  self  denying  warrior  is  pre-eminently 
spotless  and  grand.  David's  sin  included  not 
adultery  alone,  but  murder — the  deliberate  mur- 
der of  this  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  man,  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  One  sin  naturally  leads  on  to  more 
sinning.  Thus  David  sought  first  and  desper- 
ately to  cover  his  iniquity.  Could  he  not  bring 
Uriah,  the  husband,  homo  to  his  own  house  and 
bed?  He  orders  him  sent  back  from  the  field 
of  war  ;  converses  with  hiin  as  it  no  dreadful 
guilt  lay  heavy  on  his  soul  :  and  then  dismisses 
him  to  his  home.  "  There  followed  him  a  mess 
of  meat  from  the  king.' "  Surely  (thought  David) 
he  will  carry  that  home  to  his  wife.  No  ;  the 
warrior  slept  with  David's  servants  at  the  palace 
gate,  ready  for  the  stern  duties  of  the  soldier's 
life.  But  David  cannot  afford  to  be  baffled,  and 
I  therefore  summons  Uriah  to  his  presence  again 
'  and  urges  him  to  go  to  his  home,  but  with  the 
result  only  of  bringing  out  more  strongly  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  true  warrior.  "  My  Lord 
Joab  and  the  servants  of  my  king  camp  in  the 
open  fields  ;"  my  country  calls  mo  to  like  sacri- 
fices ;  and  so  long  as  she  does  uo  home  attrac- 
tions can  be  heeded.  Then  it  occurs  to  David 
that  this  heroic  spirit  may  be  overcome  by  wine. 
lie  therefore  tempted  him  to  eat  and  drink. 
"  and  made  him  drunk."  Even  then  he  failed 
of  his  purpose.  In  the  next  stage  David  rushed 
to  the  horrid  purpose  to  take  Uriah's  life  — for 
how  could  he  meet  the  disclosure  of  his  guilty 
'  connection  with  Uriah's  wife,  especially  since 
Uriah  himself  is  a  man  su  noble,  of  a  nature  so 
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pure  nnd  lo£ty  ?  Did  he  let  Joab  iuto  this  guilty 
secrtft  ?  He  fount!  him  in  this  case  ii  ready  in- 
struiuent  for  Ills  purpose — viz  ,  to  i>ut  Uriah  into 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  then  retire  the  sup- 
porting column  and  let  him  fall  in  battle.  This 
letter  of  instructions  to  Joab,  he  sent  by  the 
hand  of  Uriah  with  no  fear  that  he  would  break 
the  seal  and  come  at  the  awful  secret.  And  he 
l:new  Uriah  too  well  to  fear  that  ho  would  re- 
treat before  the  foe  even  if  all  others  did.  Thus 
David  slew  Uriah  by  the  sword  of  the  warriors 
of  Amnion. 

Some  of  the  points  of  peculiar  aggravation  in 
this  double  sin  of  David  are  presented  tersely 
and  with  telling  force  in  the  supposed  case  by 
which  the  prophet  Nathan  introduces  his  rebuke 
of  his  king.  The  poor  man's  one  lamb — his 
household  pet  ;  nursed  in  his  bosom  ;  fed  at  his 
table  ;  to  him  as  a  daughter — this  lamb  is  torn 
away  by  his  rich  neighbor,  who  had  lambs 
enough  and  to  spare — the  heartless  tyrant !  The 
case  kindled  David's  indignation  ;  but,  oh,  how 
did  the  application  of  it — "  Thou  arl  the  man," 
pierce  his  soul  with  daggers  of  self-condemna- 
tion !  He  felt  every  word  as  a  burning  arrow. 
Conviction  brought  forth  confession,  penitent 
grief,  and  imploring  cries  for  mercy. 

Now  let  it  be  distincUy  noted  :  these  sins  not 
only  had  their  aggravating  circura.stances,  but 
the  inspired  pen  records  them.  Not  one  is  with- 
held. Not  only  is  the  crime  charged  upon 
David,  l)ut  its  points  of  special  enormity  are 
thoroughly  unfolded.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
suppress  a  single  fact  bearing  npon  the  aggrava- 
tion and  guilt  of  these  sins.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  concealment  or  suppression  of  the  fact  that 
these  great  sins  were  \itterl3'disijleasing  to  God. 
He  did,  indeed,  forgive  the  roj'al  penitent  ;  but 
he  took  care  that  these  dreadful  sins  should  be 
rebuked  over  and  over  again  ;  brought  up  to 
David's  sad  remembrance  ;  brought  out  in  sun- 
light before  the  nation  and  before  the  world. 
First,  the  babe  is  smitten,  and  after  seven  days 
of  lingering  lite  and  prolonged  suffering — David 
meanwhile  on  the  ground,  weeping,  fasting, 
praying— the  child  dies.  Then  came  those 
dreadfvil  scenes  of  lust  and  murder  among  his 
own  sons  and  daughters  — Tamar  ravished  ;  the 
guilty  Amnon,  David's  first-born,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Absalom  : — how  terribly  suggestive 
of  his  own  example  before  these  ver.y  children  ! 
How  hot  with  scorching  rebuke  !  What  griefs 
harrowed  his  sensitive  spirit  when  it  became 
known  to  him  and  to  all  Israel  that  Absalom  had 
outraged  his  father's  bed  !  Then  he  drove  that 
father  from  his  palace,  city,  and  throne.  Bit- 
terest of  all,  Absalom  dies  in  his  sins  !     David 


could  bear  the  vilest  indignities  ;  the  basest  in- 
gratitude toward  himself  ;  the  foulest  treason  ; 
the  sadness  of  enforced  exile  ;  but  oh  !  when 
the  tidings  came  that  Absalom  was  dead — his 
own  guilty  son  dead — gone — lost,  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  unpardoned  sin— alas,  this  filled  his  cup 
of  woe  !  Did  he  not  then  recall  his  own  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  ? 
Alas,  how  does  God  bring  the  sins  of  men  to 
their  remembrance,  and  make  them  feel  in  the 
depth  of  their  souls  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
sin  ! 

Another  line  of  thought  and  feeling  is  iitly 
awakened  by  these  scenes  in  the  life  of  David. 
We  cannot  think  of  him  as  if  ho  were  one  of  the 
fallen  angels  — a  Junior  brother  of  Satan  or  of 
Moloch.  He  was  one  of  our  own  fallen  race,  a 
brother  to  our  very  selves.  If  he  had  passions 
tempting  him  into  awful  sin,  so  have  we.  If  he 
could  so  far  forget  his  manhood,  his  piety,  his 
obligations  to  his  Infinite  Benefactor,  his  rela- 
tions to  the  noble  warriors  in  the  field  and  to 
their  virtuous  wives  at  home,  as  to  fall  into 
these  most  grievous  sins,  so,  alas,  may  we  !  This 
fearful  record  lies  against  our  own  fallen  na- 
ture. If  we,  personally,  have  been  kept  from 
sins  so  great  and  aggravated,  let  us  rather  honor 
the  grace  that  has  saved  than  plume  ourselves 
on  the  assumption  of  better  self-control  and 
purer  virtue.  We  have,  then,  a  real  though  sad 
interest  in  the  most  tragic  and  painful  scenes 
of  human  sinning.  It  were  well  if  this  interest 
shall  move  us  to  such  a  study  of  David's  case 
as  will  be  morally  wholesome.  It  stands  on  the 
Scripture  record  for  the  sake  of  its  great  moral 
lessons.     H.  C. 

I,  The  Ammonites,  although  beaten,  having 
retired  to  their  fortified  towns,  held  out  with 
much  obstinacj-.  The  next  campaign  against 
them  was  conducted  by  Joab,  who,  after  ravag- 
ing the  country,  laid  siege  to  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Kabbah.  It  was  while  the  army  was  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  operations  that  David  fell 
into  those  deej)  sins  which  have  left  a  dark  blot 
upon  his  name,  that  all  his  tears  have  not  been 
able  to  expunge  from  the  view  of  man,  nor  all 
his  griefs  to  make  man  forget.     Kit. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  bitter  emphasis  that 
the  narrative  introduces  it  by  telling  us  that, 
"  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle," 
David  contented  himself  with  sending  his  troops 
against  Ammon,  and  "tarried  still  at  Jerusa- 
lem." At  all  events,  the  story  brings  into  sharp 
contrast  the  levy  en  maise,  encamped  round 
Kabbah,  and  their  natural  head,  who  had  once 
been  so  readv  to  take  his  share  of  blows  and 
privations,   loitering  behind,    taking    his  quiet 
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siesta  in  the  hot  hours  after  noon,  ns  if  there 
hftd  been  no  sohliers  of  his  sweltering  in  tlieir 
armor,  and  rising  from  his  bed  to  stroll  on  his 
pftliice  roof,  and  peer  into  the  household  pri- 
vacies below,  as  if  his  heart  hud  no  interest  in 
the  grim  tussle  going  on  behind  the  hills  that  he 
could  almost  see  from  his  height,  as  they  grew 
purple  in  the  evening  twilight.  He  has  fallen 
to  the  level  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and  has  lost 
Ills  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  oflfico. 
Such  loosening  of  the  tension  of  his  moral  na 
tnre  as  is  indicated  in  his  absence  from  the  field, 
during  what  was  evidently  a  very  severe  as  well 
ns  long  struggle,  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
niiil  headlong  plunge  into  sin.      A..  M. 

How  rare  and  fearless  an  outspokenness  marks 
the  language  in  which  the  sins  of  0.)d's  saints 
are  recorded  in  that  Book  which  is  eminently  a 
Scripture  of  truth,  a  Word  of  God.  Reasons 
enough  there  were,  and  those  bearing  on  the 
highest  interests  of  our  souls,  why  these  should 
not  be  passed  over.  Thus  what  a  proof  do  they 
furnish  of  the  fatal  readiness  with  which  we, 
set  as  we  are  to  keep  this  city  of  "  Mansoul  " 
against  all  forces  of  our  spiritual  enemy,  too 
often  shamefully  betray  our  trust  ;  or,  if  we  do 
not  advance  so  far  as  this,  remit  that  watchful- 
ness all  round,  that  habitual  circumspection  of 
our  spirits  which  wo  were  set  to  maintain.  It 
needs  but  a  few  easy  triumphs  over  sins  which 
do  not  mightily  solicit  us,  a  few  ordinary  temp- 
tations overcome,  and  we  count  that  all  is  won, 
that  we  may  now  dwell  securely,  none  making 
us  afraid.  What  a  commentary  on  such  a  vain 
confidence  as  this  does  this  history  supply,  both 
in  wliat  it  tells  and  also  in  what  it  does  not  tell. 
It  is  thus  that  the  story  of  David's  fall  begins  : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  time  when  kings 
go  forth  to  battle,  that  David"— did  what?  Is 
it.  led  forth  the  Lord's  host?  Alas  !  no  ;  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  ;  but  what,  then?  that  he  sent 
Joab  with  others  on  this  war-like  errand  ;  but 
"  David  himself  tarried  still  at  Jerusalem."  If  the 
king  had  been  sharing  the  hard  couch  of  earth 
in  the  open  fields  with  Joab  and  Uriah  and  the 
rest  before  the  walls  of  Kabbah,  it  is  little  likely 
that  wo  should  have  ever  heard  of  his  sin.  One 
page  of  his  history,  a  page  now  so  blurred  and 
MO  blotted,  would  be  looked  for  in  vain.      Trench. 

"i-'t.  Never  was  there  n  case  which  showed 
more  emphatically  the  dreadful  chain  of  guilt  to 
which  a  first  act,  apparently  insignificant,  may 
give  rise.  His  first  sin  was  allowing  himself  to 
be  arrested  to  sinful  intents  by  the  beauty  of 
Bathsheba.  Had  he,  like  Job,  made  a  covenant 
with  his  eyes  ;  had  he  resolved  that  when  the 
idea  of  sin  sought  entrance  into  the  imagination 


it  should  be  sternly  refused  admission  ;  had  he, 
in  a  word,  nipped  the  temptation  in  the  bud, 
he  would  have  been  saved  a  world  of  agony  and 
sin.  But  instead  of  repelling  the  idea  he  cher- 
ishes it.  He  makes  inquiry  concerning  thewoiu- 
an.  He  brings  her  to  his  house.  He  uses  liis 
royal  position  and  infiueuce  to  break  down  the 
objections  which  she  would  have  raised.  He 
forgets  what  is  due  to  the  faithful  soldier  who, 
employed  in  his  service,  is  unable  to  guard  the 
purity  of  his  home.  He  forgets  tlie  solemn 
testimony  of  the  law,  which  denounces  death 
to  both  parties  as  the  penalty  of  the  sin.  This 
is  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy.     W.  G.  B. 

TJie  aijijravations  nf  the  sin.  He  was  now  in 
yeais,  fifty  at  least,  when  those  lusts  should  not 
have  been  violent  in  him.  He  had  many  wives 
and  concubines  of  his  own  ;  this  is  insisted  on 
(ch.  1'2  :  8).  Uriah,  whom  he  wronged,  w.as  one 
of  his  own  worthies  ;  a  person  of  honor  and 
virtue,  one  that  was  now  abroad  in  his  service, 
jeoparding  his  life  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field,  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  him  and  his 
kingdom,  where  he  himself  should  have  been. 
Bathsheba  was  of  good  reputation  till  she  was 
drawn  by  him  and  his  influence  into  this  wick- 
edness ;  nor  perhaps  could  anyone  in  tlie  world 
but  David  have  prevailed  against  her.  The 
adulterer  not  only  wrongs  and  ruins  his  own 
soul,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  another's  soul  too. 
David  was  a  king  whom  God  hath  intrusted 
with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  execution  of 
the  law  upon  other  criminals,  particularly  upon 
adulterers,  who  were  by  the  law  to  be  put  to 
death  ;  for  him  therefore  to  be  guilty  of  those 
crimes  himself  was  to  make  himself  a  pattern, 
when  he  should  have  been  a  terror,  to  evil  doers. 
Much  more  might  bo  said  to  aggravate  the  sin  ; 
and  I  can  think  but  of  one  excuse  for  it,  which 
is,  that  it  was  done  but  once  ;  it  was  far  from 
being  his  practice  ;  it  was  by  the  surprise  of  a 
temptation  that  he  was  drawn  into  it.     H. 

With  what  unwillingness,  with  what  fear,  do 
I  still  look  upon  the  miscarriage  of  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  !  O  holy  prophet,  who 
can  promise  himself  always  to  stand,  when  he 
sees  thee  fallen  and  maimed  with  the  fall  ? 
Who  can  assure  himself  of  an  immunity  from 
the  foulest  sins  when  ho  sees  thee  offending  so 
heinously,  so  bloodily  ?  Let  profane  eyes  be- 
hold thee  as  an  excuse  of  sinning  ;  I  shall  never 
look  npon  thee  but  through  tears,  as  a  woful 
spectacle  of  human  infirmity.  O  God,  whither 
do  we  go,  if  thou  stay  us  not  ?  Whoever  among 
the  millions  of  thy  servants,  could  find  himself 
furnished  with  stronger  preservatives  against 
sin  ?     Against  whom  could  such  a  sin  find  less 
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pretence  of  prevailing?  Oh  keep  thou  us,  that 
presumptuous  sins  prevail  not  over  us  ;  so  only 
shall  we  be  free  from  great  offences. 

10.  Alas,  instead  of  clearing  thy  sin,  thou  la- 
borest  to  cloak  it  ;  and  spendest  those  thoughts 
in  the  concealing  of  thy  wickedness  which  thou 
shouldest  rather  have  bestowed  in  preventing 
it.  The  best  of  God's  children  may  not  only  be  . 
drenched  in  the  ways  of  sin,  but  lie  in  them  for 
the  time,  and  perhaps  sink  twice  to  the  bottom. 
What  hypocrite  could  have  done  worse  than 
study  how  to  cover  the  face  of  his  sin  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  while  he  regarded  not  the  sting  of 
sin  in  his  soul.     lip.  11. 

11.  The  consideration  of  the  public  hardships 
and  hazards  kept  Uriah  from  lawful  pleasures, 
yet  could  not  keep  David,  though  more  nearly 
interested,  from  unlawful  ones.  Uriah's  sever- 
ity to  himself  should  have  shamed  David  for  his 
indulgence  of  himself.  The  law  was,  When  the 
host  goeth forth  ajjainst  the  enemy,  then,  inn  special 
manner,  keep  tht/self  from  every  iDicked  thing  (De. 
23  :  9).  Uriah  outdid  that  law,  but  David  vio- 
lated it.     H. 

14.  Uriah  must  be  got  rid  of,  not,  however, 
openly,  but  by  a  cunning  stratagem  that  shall 
make  it  seem  as  it  his  death  were  the  result  of 
the  ordinary  fortune  of  war.  And  to  compass 
this  David  must  take  Joab  into  his  confidence. 
To  Joab,  therefore,  he  writes  a  letter,  indicating 
■what  is  to  be  done  to  get  rid  of  Uriah.  Could 
David  have  descended  to  a  lower  depth  ?  It  was 
bad  enough  to  compass  the  death  of  Uriah  ;  it 
■was  mean  enough  to  make  him  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  that  gave  directions  for  his  death  ;  but 
surely  the  climax  of  meanness  and  guilt  was  the 
writing  of  that  letter.  Surely  it  was  a  horrible 
sin — committed,  too,  by  the  head  of  the  nation, 
who  was  bound  not  only  to  discountenance  sin 
in  every  form,  but  especially  to  protect  the  fam- 
ilies and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  brave  men 
who  ■were   exposing  their  lives  in   his  service. 

W.  G.  B. If  David  had  been  but  himself,  how 

had  he  loved,  how  had  he  honored,  this  honest 
and  religious  zeal  in  his  so  faithful  servant, 
whom  now  he  cruelly  seeks  to  reward  with  death  ! 
That  fact  which  ■n'ine  cannot  hide,  the  sword 
shall.  Is  not  this  the  man  whom  ■n'e  lately  saw- 
so  heart-smitten,  for  but  cutting  off  the  lap  of 
the  garment  of  a  wicked  master,  that  is  now 
thus  lavish  of  the  blood  of  a  gracious  and  well- 
deserving  servant  ?  Could  it  be  likely  that  so 
worthy  a  captain  could  fall  alone  ?  Could  David 
have  expiated  this  sin  with  his  own  blood,  it 
had  been  but  well  spent  ;  but  to  cover  his  sin 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  others  was  a  crime 
above  astonishment.     Bp.  II. 


15.  Uriah  must  die  ;  that  innocent,  valiant, 
gallant  man,  who  was  ready  to  die  for  his 
prince's  honor,  must  die  by  his  prince's  hand. 
David  has  sinned,  and  Batli.sheba  has  sinned, 
and  both  against  him,  and  therefore  he  must 
die  ;  David  determines  he  must.  Is  this  he  that 
executed  judgment  and  .iustice  to  all  his  people  V 
How  can  he  now  do  so  unjust  a  thing  ?  See  how 
fleshly  lusts  war  against  the  soul,  and  what  dev- 
astations they  make  in  that  war  ;  how  they 
blind  the  eyes,  harden  the  heart,  sear  the  con- 
science, and  deprive  men  of  all  sense  of  honor 
and  justice.  Whoso  committeth  aduttery  with  a 
woman,  tacke/h  iimlerslanding,  and  quite  loses  it  ; 
lie  thai  doth  V,  destroys  his  own  soul  (Prov.  6  :  32). 
H. 

16,  17.  In  the  letter  which  Uriah  carried  to 
Joab,  David  directed  the  general  to  place  him 
at  a  point  of  danger,  to  provoke  a  sally  from  the 
town,  to  retire  without  withdrawing  Uriah,  and 
to  make  sure  of  his  death  in  battle.  Joab  acted 
up  to  these  orders,  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  rea- 
son for  them.  A  small  body  of  Hebrews,  led  by 
Uriah,  attacked  one  of  the  best-defended  gates 
of  Rabbah.  Shooters  discharged  stones  and  ar- 
rows from  the  wall  ;  soldiers  rushed  out  of  the 
town.  A  fierce  fight  ensued.  No  sujiports  were 
sent  to  strengthen  the  handful  of  Hebrews  in 
front  of  the  gate.  Uriah,  with  several  of  his 
soldiers,  fell  in  battle  ;  the  rest  of  the  assailants 
were  repulsed.  Their  king  had  murdered  those 
who  fell.  Vileness  had  triumphed,  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  in  the  grave  of  a  brave  soldier 
the  guilty  king  hoped  all  this  wickedness  was 
buried  and  forgotten.  It  was  not  so.  There 
was  an  Avenger  of  blood  looking  on,  who  had 
seen  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end  :  "  The 
thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord." 
Sime. 

I  §-25.  Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from 
what  he  deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  was  quite  as  ready  to  serve  his  mas- 
ter's vices  as  his  virtues,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to 
promote  them  by  enabling  him  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  the  king.  His  ready  apprehension 
of  the  king's  meaning  in  the  matter  of  Uriah, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himself 
the  instrument  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  hypoc- 
ri.sy  by  which  it  was  covered,  are  proofs  of  this, 
and  form  as  deep  a  stain  upon  his  character  as 
his  own  murders.     Kit. 

Let  not  Joab  be  displeased,  for  David  is  not  ; 
he  blames  not  his  conduct,  nor  thinks  they  did 
ill  in  approaching  so  near  the  wall  ;  all  is  well, 
now  that  Uriah  is  got  out  of  the  ■n'ay.  This 
point  being  gained,  he  can  make  light  of  the 
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loss,  nnil  turn  it  off  easily  with  nn  excuse,  Tlir 
sword  devours  one  as  ictlt  as  anollier ;  it  wns  a 
chnnce  o£  wnr— notliins  more  common.  He 
orders  .Toftb  to  make  the  battle  more  strong  next 
time,  while  he,  by  his  sin,  was  weakeuing  it, 
and  provoking  (iod  to  blast  the  undertaking. 

tiO,  tJ7.  He  married  the  widow  in  a  little 
time.  She  subuiitted  to  the  ceiemony  of  mourn- 
ing for  her  husband  as  little  a  time  as  custom 
would  admit,  and  then  David  took  her  to  his 
house  as  his  wife  and  she  bare  him  a  son.  The 
birth  of  the  child  so  soon  after  the  marriage 
published  the  crime  ;  sin  will  have  shatne  ;  yet 
that  was  not  the  worst  of  it,  The  tliimj  (liat  David 
had  done  displeased  the  Lord ;  the  whole  matter  of 
Uriah  (as  it  is  called,  1  K.  13  :  5),  the  adultery, 
falsehood,  murder,  and  this  marriage,  at  lust — it 
was  all  displeasing  to  the  Lord.  He  had  pleased 
himself,  but  displeased  God.  God  sees  and 
hates  sin  in  his  own  people.  Nay,  the  nearer 
any  are  to  God  in  profession,  the  more  displeas- 
ing to  him  their  sins  are,  for  in  them  there  is 
more  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  reproach,  than 
in  the  sins  of  others.     H. 

If  the  composition  of  the  Bible  had  been  in 
human  hands  it  would  never  have  contained 
such  a  chapter  as  this.  There  is  something 
quite  remarkable  in  the  fearless  way  in  which  it 
unveils  the  guilt  of  David  ;  it  is  set  forth  in  its 
nakedness,  without  the  slightest  attempt  either 
to  palliiite  or  to  excuse  it  ;  and  the  only  state- 
ment in  the  whole  record  designed  to  character- 
ize it  is  the  quiet  but  terrible  words  with  which 
the  chapter  ends—"  But  the  thing  that  David 
had  done  displeased  the  Lord." 


And  now  we  begin  to  understand  whj'  this 
supremely  horrible  transaction  should  l)e  given 
in  the  Bible,  and  given  at  such  length.  It  bears 
the  character  of  a  beacon,  warning  the  mariner 
against  some  of  the  most  deceitful  and  perilous 
rocks  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  sea  of  life. 
First  of  all,  it  shows  the  danger  of  interrupting, 
however  briefly,  the  duty  of  watching  and  pray- 
ing, lest  you  enter  into  temptation.  It  is  at 
your  peril  to  discontinue  earnest  daily  commun- 
ion with  God,  especially  when  the  evils  are  re- 
moved that  first  drove  you  to  seek  His  aid.  Fur- 
ther, it  affords  a  sad  proof  of  the  danger  of  dal- 
lying with  sin  even  in  thought.  Admit  sin 
within  the  precincts  of  the  imagination,  and 
there  is  the  utmost  danger  of  its  ultimately  mas- 
tering the  soul.  The  outposts  of  the  spiritual 
garrison  should  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  even 
the  thoughts,  and  the  moment  the  enemy  is  dis- 
covered there  the  alarm  should  be  given  and  the 


fight  begun.  It  is  a  serious  moment  when  the 
joung  man  admits  a  polluted  thought  to  his 
heart,  and  pursues  it  even  in  reverie.  The  door 
is  opened  to  a  dangerous  brood.  And  every- 
thing that  excites  sensual  feeling,  be  it  songs, 
jests,  pictures,  books  of  a  lascivious  character, 
all  tends  to  enslave  and  jiollute  the  soul,  till  at 
length  it  is  saturated  with  impurity,  and  cannot 
escape  the  wretched  thraldom.  And,  further, 
this  narrative  shows  us  what  moral  havoc  and 
ruin  may  be  wrought  by  the  toleration  and  grat- 
ification of  a  single  sinful  desire.     AV.  G.  B. 

Had  David  been  enduring  hardship  with  the 
armies  of  Israel,  these  temptations  to  luxury  and 
uncleanness  would  probably  never  have  come 
near  him  ;  certainly  he  would  not  have  suc- 
cumbed beneath  them.  The  first  lesson  from 
the  story  is  that  prosperous  times  are  perilous 
times.  Then,  notice  the  way  in  which  sins  are 
linked  to  one  another,  in  which,  as  by  a  terrible 
necessity,  one  leads  on  to  a  second,  and  a  sec- 
ond to  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  great  enemy  of 
souls  is  in  nothing  more  skilful  than  in  break- 
ing down  the  bridges  of  retreat  behind  the  sin- 
ner. Wrong  may  become  worse  wrong,  but  it 
never  becomes  right.  Close  walking  with  God 
is  the  only  safe  walking.  Further,  do  not  miss 
this  lesson — the  ignoble  servitude  to  men  in 
which  the  .sinner  is  very  often  through  his  sin 
entangled.  Mark  how  David  becomes  the  ser- 
vant of  Joabfrom  the  moment  that  he  has  made 
Joab  the  partaker  of  his  evil  counsels,  the  ac- 
complice of  his  crime.  Let  no  man  in  this  sense 
be  thy  master.  Let  no  man  know  that  of  thee 
which,  if  ho  choso  to  reveal  it,  would  cast  thee 
down  from  the  fair  esteem  and  reputation  which 
thou  enjoyest  before  men.      Trench. 

The  carnal  appetite,  with  its  lusts,  is  very  de- 
ceitful ;  a  party  within  holding  correspondence 
with  our  spiritual  enemies,  the  evil  angels  so 
active  and  assiduous  in  conspiring  and  accom- 
plishing the  damnation  of  men.  The  devil,  in 
Scripture,  is  called  the  teinpter  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, who  manages  and  improves  temjitations  ; 
and  his  pernicious  design  is  by  the  objects  of 
sense,  ordered  and  made  more  alluring  and  kill- 
ing by  his  various  arts,  to  engage  the  affections 
into  a  compliance  and. "io  to  gain  the  will.  Now 
our  great  danger  is  not  so  much  from  Salan,  the 
enemy  without,  as  from  the  carnal  appetite,  the 
traitor  within,  that  gives  him  the  first  and  easy 
entrance  into  the  soul.  He  can  only  entice  by 
representing  what  is  amiable  to  sense  ;  but  the 
corrupt  appetite  inclines  to  the  closing  with  it. 
We  might  preserve  our  innocence  inviolable  not- 
withstanding all  his  attempts,  did  not  some 
cherished  corrupt  affection  lay  us  open  to  his 
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poisoned  darts.  The  Apostle  Peter,  wlio  dis- 
cerned wherein  the  strength  of  our  great  enemy 
lies,  admonishes  Christians  :  "  I  beseech  you, 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts  that  war  against  the  soul."  And  we  are 
told  by  hira  that  "  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  is  through  lust."  The  outward  objects 
are  useful  and  beneficial  in  their  kind  ;  the 
abuse  of  tliem  is  from  lust.  It  is  therefore  in- 
finitely dangerous  to  consult  or  trust  our  carnal 
faculties  in  this  matter,  for  thej  are  bribed  and 
corrupted  and  will  commend  temporal  things  to 
our  choice.  The  sensual  affections  are  so  nu- 
merous and  clamorous,  so  Tehement  and  hasty, 
that  if  they  are  admitted  to  counsel  and  give 
the  decisive  vote,  the  voice  of  conscience  will 

not  be  heard  or  regarded.     Bales. There  can 

be  no  safety  to  that  soul  where  the  sense*  are 
let  loose.  Ho  can  never  keep  his  covenant  with 
God  that  makes  not  a  covenant  with  his  eyes. 
It  is  an  idle  presumption  to  think  the  outward 
man  may  be  free  while  the  inward  is  safe.  He 
is  more  than  a  man,  whose  heart  is  not  led  by 
his  eyes  ;  he  is  no  regenerate  man,  whose  eyes 
are  not  restrained  by  his  heart.     Bp.  H. 

We  only  add,  what  vigilance  and  prayer  are 
necessary  against  the  sudden  violent  surprises 
of  temptation  !  These  may  come  with  as  little 
warning  almost  as  the  dreadful  accidents  that 
befall  men's  persons.  A  sadden  flash  of  in- 
fernal fire  kindles  the  passions  and  prostrates 
the  judgment  and  conscience.  Divine  aid  can 
come  as  suddenly  as  these  assaults.  Think  sol- 
emnly of  the  frightful  extent  of  the  possibilities 


of  falling  into  sin,  and  that  it  is  an  insult  to 
God  to  calculate  on  escaping  without  the  means 
he  has  enjoined.  "  Watch  and  pray."  These 
must  be  combined  :  for  watching  without  prayer 
were  but  an  impious  homage  to  ourselves. 
Prayer  without  watching  were  but  an  impious 
and  also  absurd  homage  to  God.  And  what 
emphatic  importance  there  is  in  the  point  of 
being  saved  from  enttrhig  into  temptation  ;  since, 
when  a  man  is  fully  in  it  and  under  the  strength 
of  its  influence,  there  is  an  end  of  watching  and 
an  utter  indisposition  to  pray  !     Foster. 


It  has  appeared  a  difficulty  to  some,  that  per- 
sons raised  up,  aided,  inspired,  directed,  or  as- 
sisted by  God,  should  have  been  guilty  of  such 
crimes  as  David,  such  idolatries  as  Solomon, 
such  weaknesses  as  Samson,  such  apostasies  as 
the  Jev.'ish  nation  in  genural.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  they 
should  be  raised  up  for  jiarticular  purposes  ; 
aided  in  effecting  a  particular  object  ;  inspired 
with  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  ;  assisted  at 
particular  periods,  and  in  a  special  manner  ; 
and  yet  that,  beyond  this,  their  natural  charac- 
ter, their  external  temptations,  their  acquired 
habits,  may  have  produced  all  the  irregularities 
and  crimes  which  gave  so  much  offence.  To  ask 
why  God  did  not  prevent  this,  is  to  ask  why  he 
did  not  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  supernatural 
control  than  the  peculiar  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence required — a  question  as  absurd  as  it  is 
presumptuous.     Dr.  Graves. 


Section  268. 

NATHAN'S    PARABLE    AND    MESSAGE  FROM    GOD   TO   DAVID.      DAVID'S    REPENT- 
ANCE.     SICKNESS   AND   DEATH   OF   BATHSHEBA'S   CHILD. 

2  Samuel  12  :  1-25. 


12  1  And  the  Loed  sent  Nathan  unto  David.     And  he  came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him, 

2  There  were  two  men  in  one  city  ;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.     The  rich  man  had  ex- 

3  ceeding  many  flocks  and  herds  ;  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe  lamb, 
which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up  :  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  chil- 
dren ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  morsel,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was 

4  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him, 

5  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And  David's 
anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man  ;  and  he  said  to  Nathan,  As  the  Loed  liveth,  the 

G  man  that  bath  done  this  is  worthy  to  die  :  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he 
did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity. 
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7  Ami  Kiithan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.     Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  I 

8  anoiuted  tliee  king  over  Israel,  aud  I  delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  Saal  ;  and  I  gave  thee 
thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of  Israel 
and  of  Judah  ;  and  if  that  liad  been  too  little,  I  would  have  added  unto  thee  such  and  such 

9  things.  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the  word  of  the  Lonn,  to  do  that  which  is  evil  in  his 
sight ':■  thou  hast  smiltin  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  aud  hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy 

10  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Now  therefore,  the 
sword   shall  never  dejiart  from  thine  house  ;  because  thou  hast  despised  me.  and  hast  taken 

11  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife  Thus  saith  the  Loiin,  Behold,  I  will  raise  up 
evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  aud  I  will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give 

12  them  unto  thy  neighbor,    and  he   shall  lie  with   thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.     For  thou 

13  didst  it  secretly  :  but  I  will  do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun.  And  David 
said  unto  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lokp.     And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  the  Lord 

14  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin  ;  thou  shalt  not  die.  Howbeit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast 
given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  also  that  is  born  unto 

15  thee  shall  surely  die.     And  Nathan  departed  unto  his  house. 

And   the   Lord  struck  the  child   that  Uriah's  wife  bare  unto  David,  and  it  was  very  sick. 

16  David  lher<  fore  besought  God  for  the  child  ;  and  David  fasted,   and  went  in,  and  lay  all 

17  night  upon  the  earth.     And  the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and  stood  beside  him,  to  raise 

18  him  up  from  the  earth  :  but  he  would  not,  neither  did  he  eat  bre.id  with  them.  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  the  child  died.  And  the  servants  of  David  feared  to  tell  him 
that  the  child  was  dead  :  for  they  said.  Behold,  while  the  child  was  yet  alive,  we  spake  unto 
him,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  our  voice  :  how  will  he  then  vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him  that 

19  the  child  is  dead  ?  But  when  David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered  together,  David  per- 
ceived that  the  child  was  dead  :  and   David  said  unto  his  servants.  Is  the  child  dead?    And 

20  they  said,  He  is  dead.  Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed  himself, 
and  changed  his  apparel  ;  and  ho  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped  :  then  he 
came  to  his  own  house  ;  and  when   he  required   they  set  bread   before  him,  and  he  did  eat. 

21  Then  said  his  servants  unto  him,  'What  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  thou  didst  fast  and 
weep  for  the  child,  while  it  was  alivo  :  but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou  didst  rise  and  eat 

22  bread.     And  he  .said,  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept  :  for  I  said.  Who  know- 

23  eth  whether  the  Lord  will  not  bo  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  he  is 
dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  ?  can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?     I  shall  go  to  him,  bvit  he  shall 

24  not  return  to  me.     And  David  comforted  Bath-sheba  his  wife,  and  went  in  unto  her,  and  lay 

25  with  her  :  and  she  bare  a  son.  and  he  called  his  name  Solomon.  And  the  Lord  loved  him  ; 
and  he  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  he  called  his  name  Jedidiah,  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 


In  the  very  culmination  of  David's  prosperity, 
at  the  very  crowning  point  of  his  great  work 
for  Israel,  and  when  he  had  sung  his  brightest, 
sweetest,  most  trustful  songss,  came  that  fierce 
outbreak  of  his  passionate  nature,  for  the  time 
— and  a  long  time— overriding  and  benumbing 
all  that  was  spiritual  and  devout  in  him.  Like 
Abraham,  lloses,  Elijah,  and  Peter,  David  sin- 
ned at  the  very  point  of  his  peculiar  excellence. 
As  it  was  the  faith  of  .\braham,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  intrepidity  of  Elijah,  and  the  cour- 
age of  Peter,  so  it  was  David's  purity  and  kind- 
liness of  heart  that  failed.  At  length  he  "  sor 
rowed  toward  God,"  and  was  forgiven  ;  but 
troubles  and  afflictions  in  his  family,  and  sore 
judgments  among  his  people,  were  the  tokens 
of  (iod's  rebuke,  and  kept  his  "  sin  ever  before" 
him.  His  harp  was  strung  to  new  measures  of 
Badness,  in    which   grief   for   transgression  is 


blended  with  fervent  aspiration  after  the  purity 
and  peace  of  God.  And  in  these  later  Psalms, 
by  showing  that  there  is  forgiveness,  and  that  in 
God  is  our  strength,  he  has  helped  many  a  sin- 
ning soul,  while  warning  the  faithful  and  pure 
against  the  force  of  sudden  temptation  in  an 
unguarded  hour.     B. 


A  .vear  had  passed  since  David's  fall.  The 
child  of  sin  had  been  born.  And  all  this  time 
God  was  silent !  Yet  all  the  time  there  hung 
over  him  this  Divine  sentence  ;  "  But  the  thing 
that  David  had  done  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah."    A.   E. It  was    about   a  year  that 

David  lay  under  the  guilt  of  that  sin,  and  for 
aught  that  appears,  unrepented  of.  And  then 
David  did  not  send  for  Nathan  (though  he  had 
never  had  so  much  occasion  as  he  had  now  for 
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his  confessor),  but  God  sent  Nathan  to  David. 

H. Alas,  what  long  and  dead  sleeps  may  the 

holiest  soul  take  in  fearful  sins  !  Were  it  not 
for  thy  mercy,  0  God,  the  best  of  us  should  end 
our  spiritual  lethargy  in  sleep  of  death.     Bp.  H. 

1-7.  Detestable  as  was  the  double  guilt  of 
this  dark  story,  we  must  still  remember  that 
David  was  not  an  Alfred  or  a  Saint  Louis.  He 
was  an  Eastern  king,  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  king  of  Ammou  or  Damascus  then,  of 
a  Sultan  of  Bagdad  or  Constantinople  in  modern 
times.  What  follows,  however,  could  have  been 
found  nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  but  in  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  A  year  had  passed  ;  the  child 
of  guilt  was  born  in  the  royal  house,  and  loved 
with  all  the  passionate  tenderness  of  David's 
paternal  heart.  Suddenly  the  prophet  Nathan 
appears  before  him.  He  comes  as  if  to  claim 
redress  for  a  wrong  in  humble  life.  It  was  the 
true  prophetic  spirit  that  spoke  through  Na- 
than's mouth.  The  apologue  of  the  rich  man  and 
the  ewe  lamb  has,  besides  its  own  intrinsic  ten. 
derness,  a  supernatural  elevation,  which  is  the 
best  sign  of  true  Eevelation.  It  ventures  to 
disregard  all  particulars,  and  is  content  to  aim 
at  awakening  the  general  sense  of  outraged  jus- 
tice. It  fastens  on  the  essential  guilt  of  David's 
sin,  — not  its  sensuality,  or  itsimijurity,  so  much 
as  its  meanness  and  selfishness.  It  rouses  the 
king's  conscience  by  that  teaching  described  as 
specially  characteristic  of  prophecy,  making 
manifest  hi=  own  sin  in  the  indignation  which 
he  has  expressed  at  the  sin  of  another.  Thou 
art  the  man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  conclusion, 
expressed  or  unexpressed,  of  every  jiractical  ser- 
mon.    Stanley. 

He  puts  his  parable  in  such  life-like  form 
that  the  king  has  no  susjjicion  of  its  real  char- 
acter. The  rich  robber  that  spared  his  own 
flocks  and  herds  to  feed  the  traveller,  and  stole 
the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb,  is  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  criminal  to  him.  And  the  deed  is  so  das- 
tardly, its  heartlessness  is  so  atrocious,  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  enforce  against  such  a  wretch 
the  ordinary  law  of  fourfold  restitution  ;  in  the 
exercise  of  his  high  prerogative  the  king  pro- 
nounces a  sentence  of  death  upon  the  ruffian,, 
and  confirms  it  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  — 
"  The  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  sure- 
ly die."  The  flash  of  indignation  is  yet  in  his 
eye,  the  flush  of  resentment  is  still  on  his  brow, 
when  the  prophet,  with  calm  voice  and  piercing 
eye,  utters  the  solemn  words,  "  Thou  art  the 
man  !"  Thou,  great  king  of  Israel,  art  the  rob- 
ber, the  ruffian,  condemned  by  thine  own  voice 
to  the  death  of  the  worst  malefactor  !     W.  G.  B. 

7-9.  The  answer  of  Nathan  is  a  perfect  ex- 
27 


ample  of  the  Divine  way  of  convincing  of  sin. 
There  is  first  the  plain  charge  pressed  home  on 
the  individual  conscience,  "  Thuu  art  the  man." 
Then  follows,  not  reproach  or  further  deepen- 
ing of  the  blackness  of  the  deed,  but  a  tender 
enumeration  of  God's  great  benefits,  whereon 
is  built  the  solemn  question,  "  Wherefore  hast 
thou  despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  evil  in  His  sight?"  The  contemplation  of 
God's  faithful  love,  and  of  the  all-suBicient  gifts 
which  it  bestows,  makes  every  transgression  ir- 
rational as  well  as  ungrateful,  and  turns  re- 
morse, which  cousunieslike  the  hot  wind  of  the 
wilderness,  into  tearful  repentance  which  re- 
freshes the  soul.     A.  M. 

9.  Wherefore  iiast  tlion  dexpised 
the  eonimaiidineiit  uf  ilie  Lord.  Great 
as  was  David's  sin  against  Uriah  and  Bathsheba, 
his  sin  against  God  was  greater  in  thus  breaking 
two  express  commandments  of  the  Decalogue. 
And  hast  slain  him  with  the  wword 
of  the  children  of  Aiiimon.  This  is  not 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  clause  "  thou  hast 
killed  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword."  The 
verb  is  stronger,  "  thou  hast  murdered  ;"  and 
the  offence  is  shown  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  employment  of  the  Ammonites,  the  en- 
emies  of  God's  people,  as  the  instruments  for 

its  commission.     A.  F.  K. He  charges   him 

with  a  high  contempt  of  the  Divine  authority, 
in  the  sins  he  had  been  guilty  of.  Wherefore 
luist  thou  (presuming  upon  thy  royal  dignity  and 
power)  despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord? 
This  is  the  spring,  and  this  the  malignity  of  sin, 
that  it  is  making  light  of  the  Divine  law  and 
the  Lawmaker  ;  as  if  the  obligation  of  it  were 
weak,  the  precepts  of  it  trifling,  and  the  threats 
not  at  all  formidable.  David  despised  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  the  particular 
word  of  promise,  which  God  had,  by  Nathan, 
sent  to  him  some  time  before,  that  he  would 
build  him  a  house  :  which  sacred  promise,  if  he 
had  had  a  due  value  and  veneration  for,  he 
would  not  thus  have  polluted  his  house  with  lust 
and  blood.     H. 

10,  II.  Here  we  find  a  great  principle  in  the 
moral  government  of  God, — correspondence  be- 
tween an  offence  and  its  retribution.  Of  this 
many  instances  occur  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Jacob  deceived  his  father  ;  he  was  deceived  by 
his  own  sons.  Lot  made  a  worldly  choice  ;  in 
the  world's  ruin  he  was  overwhelmed.  So  David 
having  slain  Uriah  with  his  sword,  the  sword 
was  never  to  depart  from  him.  He  had  robbed 
Uriah  of  his  wife  ;  his  neighbors  would  in  like 
manner  rob  and  di.shonor  him.  He  had  dis- 
turbed the  purity  of  the  family  relation  ;  his 
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own  house  was  to  become  ft  den  of  pollution. 
He  had  mingled  deeoit  and  trencliery  with  his 
actions  ;  deceit  ftnd  treiuhery  wouUl  be  priic- 
tised  toward  him.  Wliiit  a  snd  and  ominous 
prospect  !  For  him  there  was  to  be  no  calm  in 
the  evening  of  liis  life.  His  trial  was  to  f.iU  on 
the  tenderest  part  of  his  nature.  He  had  a 
strong  affection  for  his  children  ;  in  that  very 
feeling  he  was  to  be  wounded,  and  that,  too,  all 
his  life  long.  W.  G.  B. The  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him—"  Behold,  I  will  raise  up 
evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,"  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  David's  future  history  and 
career,  which  was  as  unprosperous  and  troubled, 
as  the  earlier  part  of  liis  reign  had  been  happy 
and  successful.  There  was  in  all  things  a  great 
change— even  in  the  man  himself.  Broken  in 
spirit  by  the  consciousness  of  how  deeply  he  had 
sinned  against  God  and  against  man  ;  humbled 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  his  influence 
with  them  weakened  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
crimes  ;  and  even  his  authority  in  his  own 
household,  and  his  claim  to  the  reverence  of  his 
sons,  relaxed  by  his  loss  of  character — David 
appears  henceforth  as  a  much  altered  man.     KH. 

12.  Tbe  sin  was  secret  and  industriously  con- 
cealed, but  the  punishment  should  be  open  and 
industriously  proclaimed,  to  the  shame  of  David, 
whose  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  would  then  be 
called  to  mind  and  commonly  talked  of.  As 
face  answers  to  f;ice  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  pun- 
ishment often  answer  to  the  sin  ;  here  is  hlooO. 
fur  hlooil,  nnd  unclmnness  for  uncleanness.  And 
thus  God  would  show  how  much  he  hates  sin, 
even  in  his  own  people,  and  that  wherever  he 
finds  it  he  will  not  let  it  go  unpunished.     H. 

13.  David  cannot  have  the  heart  or  the  face 
to  stand  out  against  the  message  of  God  ;  but 
now,  as  a  man  confonnded  and  condemned  in 
himself,  he  cries  out,  in  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  soul,  I  lisivc  sinned  again<it  llie 
I.<or<l.  It  was  a  short  word,  l)ut  passionate  : 
and  such  as  camo  from  the  bottom  of  a  contrite 
heart.     Bp   11. 

The  prophet  Nathan  came  to  tell  him  in  clear 
words  that  which  lie  had  been  hearing  in  mut- 
tered accents  within  his  heart  for  months  be- 
fore. He  came  to  tell  him  that  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  mercy,  who  cared  for  Uriah, 
the  poor  man  with  the  single  ewe-lamb,  was 
calling  him,  the  king,  to  account  for  an  act  of 
unrighteousness  and  unmercifulness.  Nathan 
brought  him  to  face  steadily  the  light  at  which 
he  had  been  winking,  and  to  own  that  the  light 
was  good  and  the  darkness  only  was  horrible 
nnd  hateful  ;  so  that  he  might  turn  to  the  light, 
and  crave  that  it  should  once  more  penetrate 


into  the  depths  of  his  being  and  take  possession 
of  him.  And  this  was  his  confession  and  prayer. 
He  makes  out  no  case  for  himself  ;  he  pleads 

no    extenuating    circumstances.     Maurice. 

"  I  have  sinned  agaiust  the  Lord."  Two  words 
(in  the  Hebrew)  make  the  transition  from  sullen 
misery  to  real  though  shaded  peace.  No  length- 
ened outpouring,  no  accumulation  of  self  re- 
proach ;  he  is  too  deeply  moved  for  many  words, 
which  he  knows  God  does  not  need.  More 
would  have  been  less.  All  is  contained  in  that 
one  sob,  in  which  the  whole  frostwork  of  these 
weary  months  breaks  up  and  rolls  away,  swept 
before  the  strong  flood.     A.  M. 

The  instant  recognition  of  his  guilt  breaks  up 
the  illusion  of  months.  "  I  have  sinned  a<jain.^t 
the  Lord."  The  sense  of  his  injustice  to  man 
waxes  faint  before  his  sense  of  sin  against  God. 
"  Against   Thee,    Thee    only,   have   I    sinned, 

and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight."     tHirdey. 

The  strength  of  David's  confession  lay  in  the 
three  words  "  against  the  Lord."  Any  one  can 
say,  "  I  have  .sinned,"  but  one  must  have  known 
God,  must  have  realized  what  sin  is  to  God,  and 
must  have  felt  something  of  what  God  is  to  the 
soul  before  one  can  say,  "  I  have  sinned  arfninsl 

the  Lord."     Vaiujhan. Who  has  not  read  that 

fifty-first  Psalm,  in  which  David  does  solemn 
penance  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  in 
which  he  utters,  on  account  of  his  sin,  a  cry  of 
anguish  which  still  re-echoes  throughout  all 
ages?  Ah  !  far  from  veiling  itself  in  this  trans- 
action, the  holiness  of  God  shines  forth  lirill- 
iantly,  so  brilliantly  that  David  himself  humbly 
acknowledges  it  in  the  very  hour  when  it  strikes 
him  most  rigorously,  by  exclaiming,  "  That 
Thou  mightest  be  justified  when  Thou  speak. 
est;"  that  is,  when  Thou  reproachest  me  ;  "and 
be  clear  when  Thou  judgest."     Uodd. 

In  Ps.  51  we  hear  David  crying  out  tor  mercy 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  pangs.  He  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  everything  else  but  God.  His  sins  are 
seen  as  if  committed  against  God  only.  Oh, 
can  he  ever  be  forgiven  ?  And  if  forgiven,  can 
he  hope  to  be  so  washed  and  cleansed  and  lifted 
above  temptation's  power  that  he  shall  never 
fall  again  ?  These  are  the  words  of  his  prayer. 
Never  were  fitter  words  poured  forth  from  a 

penitent  soul.     H.    C. In  these  words  the 

humiliation  of  the  Psalmist  before  God  is  very 
profound,  very  thorough.  His  case  is  one  for 
simple  mercy  ;  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  pica 
in  self-defence.  His  sin  is  in  every  aspect  atro- 
cious. It  is  the  product  of  one  so  vile  that  he 
may  Vie  said  to  have  been  shapen  in  iniquity 
and  conceived  in  sin.  The  aspect  of  it  as  sin 
against  God  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  absorbs 
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the  other  aspect —the  sin  against  man.  Not  but 
that  he  has  sinned  against  man,  too  ;  but  it  is 
the  sin  against  God  that  is  so  awful,  so  over- 
whelming. Yet,  i£  his  sin  abounds,  the  Psalm- 
ist feels  that  God's  grace  abounds  much  more. 
He  has  the  highest  sense  of  the  excellence  and 
the  multitude  of  God's  loving-lsindnesbes.  Man 
can  never  make  himself  so  odious  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  Divine  compassion.  He  can  never  be- 
come so  guilty  as  to  be  beyond  the  Divine  for- 
giveness. "Blot  out  my  transgressions,"  sobs 
Davfd,  knowing  that  it  can  be  done.  "  Purge 
me  with  hyssop,"  he  cries,  "  and  I  ^hill  be 
clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a 
.  right  spirit  within  me.'  But  this  is  not  all  ;  it 
is  far  from  all.  He  pleads  most  plaintively  for 
the  restoration  of  God's  friendship.  "  Cast  me 
not  away  from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me," — for  that  would  be  hell  ; 
'■  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation,  and 
uphold  me  with  Thy  free  Si^irit, " — for  that  is 
heaven.  And,  with  the  renewed  sense  of  God's 
love  and  grace,  there  would  come  a  renewed 
power  to  serve  God  and  be  useful  to  men. 
"  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways  ; 
and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee.  O 
Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips  ;  and  my  mouth  shall 
show  forth  Thy  praise."  Deprive  me  not  for- 
ever of  Thy  friendship,  for  then  life  would  be 
but  darkness  and  anguish  ;  depose  me  not  for- 
ever from  Thy  ministry,  continue  to  me  yet  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  converting  sinners 
unto  Thee.  Of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  it  was 
needless  to  think,  as  if  they  were  adequate  to 
purge  away  so  overwhelming  a  sin.  "  Thou  de- 
sirest  not  sacrifice,  else  I  would  give  it  :  Thou 
delightest  not  in  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit  :  a  broken  and  a  con 
trite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 
With  all  his  consciousness  of  sin,  David  has  yet 
a  profound  faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  he  is  for- 
given.    W.  G.  B. 

And  as  brief  and  simple  as  the  confession,  is 
the  response.  And  \utlian  said  unto 
llavid,  Tlic  l>ord  al«o  liatli  put 
a^vay  lliy  sin.  How  full  and  unconditional 
the  blessing  bestowed  in  these  few  words  ;  how 
swift  and  sufHcient  the  answer  I  So  the  long 
estrangement  is  ended.  Thus  simple  and  di- 
vine ia  the  manner  of  jmrdon.  In  such  short 
compass  may  the  turning-point  of  a  life  lie  ! 
But  while  confession  and  forgiveness  heal  the 
breach  between  God  and  David,  pardon  is  not 
impunity,  and  the  same  sentence  which  bestows 
the  remission  of  sin  announces  the  exaction  of 
a  penalty.     A.  M. We  learn  from  the  case  of 


David,  that  God  can  punish,  and  that  he  can 
forgive,  at  the  same  time.  Punishment  from 
him,  when  it  falls  upon  good  men,  is  not  the 
punishment  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  that 
of  love  and  correction  :  it  is  therefore  a  sign 
that  he  forgives,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  under- 
stood. When  Nathan  said  to  David,  "  The  sword 
shall  never  depart  from  thj-  house  ;"  he  said  at 
the  same  time,  "  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy 
sin  ;  thou  shalt  not  die."  God,  therefore,  for- 
gives while  he  punishes,  and  punishes  because 

ho  forgives.     Jones  if  X. Pardon  may  well 

stand  with  temporal  afflictions.  Where  God 
hath  forgiven,  though  he  doth  not  pjinish,  yet 
he  may  chastise,  and  that  unto  blood  ;  neither 
doth  he  always  forbear  correction,  where  he  re- 
mits revenge.  So  long  as  he  smites  us  not  as 
an  angry  judge,  we  may  endure  to  smart  from 
him  as  a  loving  father.     Bp.  H. 

There  is  yet  another  Psalm  which  manifestly 
pertains  to  David's  experience  in  this  great  sin, 
viz.,  Ps.  3:2.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  a  lit- 
tle later  than  Ps.  51,  and  j'et  to  record  in  part 

his  earlier  experience.     H.  C. What  untold 

agonies  he  suffered  while  he  covered  up  his  sin, 
he  himself  has  told  us  in  the  thirty-second 
Psalm.  In  general,  we  have  in  this  respect  also 
in  the  Psalter  a  faithful  record  for  the  guidance 
of  penitents  in  all  ages — to  preserve  them  from 
despair,  to  lead  them  to  true  repentance,  and  to 
bring  them  at  last  into  the  sunlight  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace.  Throughout  one  element  ap- 
pears very  prominently,  and  is  itself  an  indica- 
tion of  "  godly  sorrow. "  Besides  his  own  guilt 
the  penitent  also  feels  most  keenly  the  dishonor 
which  he  has  brought  on  God's  name,  and  the 
consequent  triumph  of  God's  enemies.  Placing 
these  Psalms,  so  to  speak,  in  the  chronological 
order  of  David's  experience,  we  would  arrange 
them  as  follows  :  Ps.  38,  6,  51,  and  32 — when  at 
last  it  is  felt  that  all  "  transgression  is  for- 
given," all  "  sin  covered."     A.  E. 

14.  Ilowbeit.  While  he  who  has  fully 
confessed  is  fully  forgiven,  there  is  still,  as  con- 
cerns this  present  life,  a  sad  "  howbeit  "  behind. 
God  had  taken  from  him  the  eternal  penalty  of 
his  sin  ;  but  He  had  never  said,  Thy  sin  shall 
not  be  bitter  to  thee.  God  may  forgive  His 
children  their  sin,  and  yet  He  may  make  their 
sin  most  bitter  to  them  here,  teaching  them  in 
this  way  its  evil,  which  they  might  else  have 
beep  in  danger  of  forgetting,  the  aggravation 
which  there  is  in  the  sins  of  a  child,  in  sins 
against  light,   against  knowledge,  against  love. 

Trench. Becau<4C    thou    Iia«t    piven 

jfrcat  occasion  to  tlic  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheme.    This  is  an  aggrava- 
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tion  of  gnilt  which  only  GoJ's  children  cnn 
commit.  And  it  is  nn  UKgrnvHtion  of  a  most 
distressing  kind,  puoiiyh  siiiely  to  wiiru  off  every 
Christiun  from  vile  solfimlulgunue.  The  bins- 
pheniy  to  which  David  hud  ^iveu  ocuiision  was 
thiit  which  denies  the  reiility  of  Ood's  work  in 
the  soids  of  His  people.  It  denies  that  they 
are  better  than  others.  They  only  make  more 
pretence,  but  that  pretence  is  hollow,  if  not 
hypocritical.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spe- 
cial work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  seek 
to  he  converted,  or  why  he  should  implore  the 
special  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Alas,  how 
true  it  is  that  when  any  one  who  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Church  of  God  breaks 
down,  such  sneers  are  sure  to  be  discharged  on 
every  side  !     W.  G.  B. 

That  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  should 
Lave  so  fallen  from  his  high  estate  as  to  become 
the  adulterer  and  the  assassin,  has  been  ever 
urged  with  great  effect  by  unbelievers  ;  and  this 
very  consequence  of  David's  sin  was  foreseen  and 
foretold  by  Nathan  the  jJiophet,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  king,  bearing  with  him  the  rebuke 
of  God  on  his  tongue,  and  saying,  "By  this 
deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  God  to  blaspheme."  Such  has  indeed 
been  its  effect  from  the  day  when  it  was  first 
done  unto  this  day,  and  such  probably  will  its 
effect  continue  to  be  unto  the  end  of  time.  That 
the  sin  of  David  was  great  and  grievous,  the  Al- 
mighty proclaimed  even  more  loudly  perhaps  by 
suffering  David  to  live,  than  if  m  the  sudden 
burst  of  his  instant  disjileasiire  he  had  slain 
him.  For  with  this  sin  the  sorrovv  of  his  life 
began,  and  the  curse  which  the  prophet  de- 
nounced against  hira  sat  heavy  on  his  spirit  to 
the  last  ;  a  curse  which  has  a  peculiar  reference 
to  the  nature  of  his  crime  ;  as  though  upon  this 
offence  all  his  future  miseries  and  misfortiines 
were  to  turn  ;  as  though  he  was  only  spared 
from  the  avenger's  violent  hand  to  be  made  a 
spectacle  of  righteous  suffering  to  the  world. 
He  had  committed  murder  by  the  etlge  of  the 
Bword,  and  therefore  the  sword  was  never  to 
depart  from  his  house.  He  had  despised  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  (so  Nathan  expressly 
saysj,  and  taken  the  wife  of  another  to  be  his 
wife  ;  therefore  were  his  own  wives  to  be  taken 
from  him,  and  given  to  his  neighbor  iu  turn. 
The  r<imple.riot),  therefore,  of  his  remaining  years 
was  set  by  this  one  fatal  deed  of  darkness  (let 
none  think  or  say  that  it  was  lightly  regarded  by 
the  Almighty),  and  having  become  the  man  of 
blood,  of  blood  he  was  to  drink  deep  ;  and  hav- 
ing become  the  man  of  Inst,  by  that  same  bane- 


ful passion  in  others  was  he  himself  to  bo 
scourged  forever.  Now  the  manner  in  which 
these  tremendous  threats  are  fulfilled  is  very  re- 
markable ;  for  it  is  done  by  way  of  natural  am- 
sequence  of  the  sin  itself.  And  now  can  any  say 
that  God  winked  at  this  wickedness  of  his  ser- 
vant ?  That  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  for 
such  in  the  main  he  was,  frail  as  he  proved  him- 
self, sinned  grievously,  and  sinned  with  impu- 
nity !  On  the  contrary,  this  deed  was  the  pivot 
upon  which  David's  fortunes  turned  ;  that  done, 
and  he  was  undone  ;  then  did  God  raise  np  'en- 
emies against  him  for  it  out  of  his  own  house, 
for  "  the  thing,"  as  we  are  expressly  told,  "  dis- 
pleased the  Lord  ;"  thenceforward  the  days  of 
his  years,  became  full  of  evil.     Blunt. 

22,  23.  The  death  of  the  child  showed  that 
it  was  not  God's  will  to  grant  his  petition,  not- 
withstanding his  deep  repentance  and  earnest 
prayer  and  fasting.  All  suspense  was  now  at 
an  end,  and,  therefore,  all  reason  for  continu- 
ing to  fast  and  pray.  For  David  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  wailings  of  aggravated  grief  at 
this  moment  would  have  been  to  quarrel  with 
the  will  of  God.  It  would  have  been  to  chal- 
lenge God's  right  to  view  the  child  as  one  with 
its  father,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  And  there 
was  yet  another  reason.  If  his  heart  still 
yearned  on  the  child,  the  re-union  was  not  im- 
possible, though  it  could  not  take  place  in  this 
life.  "I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  re- 
turn to  me."  The  glimpse  of  the  future  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  is  touching  and  beauti- 
ful. The  relation  between  David  and  that  little 
child  is  not  ended.  Though  the  mortal  remains 
shall  soon  crumble,  father  and  child  are  not  yet 
done  with  one  another.  But  their  meeting  is 
not  to  be  in  this  world.  Meet  again  they  cer- 
tainly shall,  for  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  me. "  And  this  glimpse  of 
the  future  relation  of  parent  and  child,  separated 
here  by  the  hand  of  death,  has  ever  proved  most 
comforting  to  bereaved  Christian  hearts.  Very 
touching  and  very  comforting  it  is  to  light  on 
this  bright  view  of  the  future  at  so  early  a  period 
of  Old  Testament  history.  Word.s  cannot  ex- 
press the  desolation  of  heart  which  such  be- 
reavements cause.  When  Rachel  is  weeping  for 
her  children  she  cannot  be  comforted  if  she 
thinks  they  are  not.  But  a  new  light  breaks  on 
her  desolate  heart  when  she  is  assured  that  she 
may  go  to  them,  though  they  shall  not  return 
to  her.     W.  G.  B, 

21,  25.  .^nd  once  more  there  came  peace  to 
David's  soul.  Bathsheba  was  now  truly  and  be- 
fore God  his  wife.  Another  child  gladdened 
their  hearts.     David  named  him,  symbolically 
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and  prophetically,  Solomon,  "  the  peaceful  ;" 
the  seal,  the  pledge,  and  the  promise  of  peace. 
But  God  called  him,  and  he  was  "  Jedidiah," 
the  Jehovah-loved.  Once  more,  then,  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  favor  had  fallen  upon  David's 
household— yet  was  it,  now  and  ever  afterward, 
the  sunlight  of  autumn  rather  than  that  of  sum- 
mer ;  a  sunlight,  not  of  undimmed  brightness, 
but  amid  clouds  and  storm.     A.  E. 


The  story  is  told  without  palliation  or  reserve, 
without  comment  or  heightening,  in  that  stern 
judicial  fashion  so  characteristic  of  the  Bible 
records  of  its  greatest  characters.  Every  step  is 
narrated  without  a  trace  of  softening,  and  with- 
out a  word  of  emotion.  Not  a  single  ugly  detail 
is  spared.  The  portraiture  is  ns  vivid  as  ever. 
It  is  told  because  it  teaches  us,  as  no  other  page 
in  the  history  of  God's  church  does,  how  the  al- 
chemy of  Divine  love  can  extract  sweet  per- 
fumes of  penitence  and  praise  out  of  the  filth 
of  sin  ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  turn  with 
loathing  from  David's  sin,  we  have  to  bless  God 
for  the  record  of  it,  and  for  the  lessons  of  hope 
that  come  from  Davids  pardon.  To  many  a  sin- 
tortured  soul  since  then,  the  two  psalms  (51  and 
32),  all  blotted  with  tears,  in  which  he  has  sob- 
bed out  his  penitence,  havebeeoas  footstejjs  in 
a  great  and  terrible  wilderness.     A.  M. 

It  is  one  object  of  Holy  Sci-ipture  to  paint  sin 
in  its  true  colors.  No  friendly  flattery,  no  false 
modesty,  draws  a  veil  over  this  dark  scene  in 
David's  life.  It  is  recorded  as  a  warning,  that 
even  holy  men  may  yield  to  temptation  and  fall 
into  gross  sin  ;  that  one  sin  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  others  ;  that  sin,  even  when  rej^ented 
of,  brings  punishment  in  its  train.  With  stern 
simplicity  the  inspired  prophet-historian  de- 
scribes bow  "  the  lust,  when  it  hath  conceived, 
bearetlv  sin  :  and  the  sin,  when  it  is  fuUgrown, 
brIngetU  forth  death"  (James  1  :  1.5).  The  king, 
who  but  a  few  years  before  had  sung  of  "  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart ' '  (Ps.  2-1  :  4),  and  vowed 
to  exclude  from  his  palace  all  workers  of  deceit 
(Ps.  101  :  7),  is  dragged  by  his  passion  into  mean- 
ness, ingratitude,  dissimulation,  treachery,  mur- 
der. "  These  things  were  written  for  our  ad- 
monition. .  .  .  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  But  if  the 
history  is  a  stei-n  record  of  the  enthralling  power 
and  the  inevitable  conseqiiences  of  sin,  it  is  no 
le.ss  a  testimony  to  the  liberating  power  of  repent- 
ance. In  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall  :  "  How  can 
we  presume  of  not  sinning,  or  despair  for  sin- 
ning, when  we  find  so  great  a  saint  thus  fallen, 
itus  r;sfa."     It  IS  the  necessary  key  to  the  his- 


tory of  the  rest  of  David's  reign.  It  explains 
the  sudden  overclouding  of  his  life  ;  the  change 
from  triumph  and  prosperity  to  sorrow  and  fail- 
ure.    A.  F.  K. 

Jewish  tradition  declares  that  the  sin  of  Israel 
in  making  the  golden  calf  and  the  fall  of  David 
were  only  recorded— it  might  almost  seem,  that 
they  were  only  allowed — for  the  sake  of  their 
lessons  about  repentance.  The  former  showed 
that,  even  if  the  whole  congregation  had  erred 
and  strayed,  the  door  of  mercy  was  still  open  to 
them  ;  the  latter,  that  not  only  for  Israel  as  a 
whole,  but  for  each  individual  sinner,  however 
low  his  fall,  there  was  assurance  of  forgiveness, 
if  with  true  penitence  he  turned  to  God.  The 
one  case  proved  that  nothing  was  too  great  for 
God  to  pardon  ;  the  other  that  there  was  not 
any  one  beneath  His  gracious  notice.  Be  they 
many,  or  only  one  solitary  individual,  the  ear 
of  God  was  equally  open  to  the  cry  of  the  re- 
pentant. The  other  point  to  which  the  Rabbis 
call  attention  is,  that  all  the  trials  of  David's 
later  life,  and  all  the  judgments  which  overtook 
him  and  his  house,  might  be  traced  up  to  his 
great  sin,  which,  though  personallj''  pardoned, 
made  itself  felt  in  its  consequences  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  after-history.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  is  deep  truth  in  this  view. 
For,  although  David  was  gi'aciously  forgiven, 
and  again  received  into  God's  favor,  neither  he 
nor  his  government  ever  wholly  recovered  from 
the  moral  shock  of  his  fall.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  further  history  was  attended  by  an  al- 
most continuous sticcession  of  troubles,  but  that 
these  troubles,  while  allowed  of  God  in  judg- 
ment, were  all  connected  with  a  felt  and  per- 
ceptible weakness  on  his  part,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  sin.  If  the  figure  may  be 
allowed  :  henceforth  David's  hand  shook,  and 
his  voice  trembled  ;  and  both  what  he  did  and 
what  he  said,  alike  in  his  own  household  and 
in  the  land,  bore  evidence  of  it.     A.  E. 

The  fall  of  David  is  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  alarming  recorded  in  that  most  faithful 
and  impartial  of  all  histories,  the   Holy  Bible. 
The  transgression   of  one  idle  and  unguarded 
moment  pierced  him  through  with  many  sor- 
rows, and  embittered  the  rest  of  his  lite.     The 
remainder  of  his  days  was  as  disastrous  as  the 
beginning  had  been  prosperous.     Kape,  incest, 
murder,  and  rebellion,   raged   among  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  was   deserted  by  his  friends,  reviled 
by   his    enemies,    banished    from    his   capital, 
jilnnged  into  the  deepest  afHiction  by  the  ingrat- 
1  itude  and  death  of  his  favorite  and  rebellious 
'  son  Absalom  ;  and,  to  till  up  the  measure  of  his 
I  calamities,  had  a  dreadful  plague  brought  uiJon 
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his  Kiilijf-ots  by  his  last  offence  ;  aotlint  lie  died, 
exUiiUsted,  iit  seventy  yeuis  of  ii^e.  !>tiU  older  in 

copstiliitioii  tban  iu  years.     Dr.  llalen. The 

death  of  Uriah  murks  the  change  in  David's 
personal  fortune.  The  avenger  of  blood  pur- 
sues him  relentlessly.  Deeply  does  he  repent 
of  his  sin,  and  Nathan  assures  him  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness  ;  but  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  sin  are  not  thereby  cancelled,  nor  is  chas 
tisoment  suspended.  It  is  an  awful  and  salutary 
lesson,  that  sin  compels  us  to  eat  the  bread  of 
bitterness  even  though  our  pardon  bo  sealed  by 
the  Word  of  God.  The  great  contrast  between 
Saul  and  David  is  to  be  observed  iu  the  profound 
and  constant  respect  with  which  the  latter  heard 
and  heeded  the  admonition  of  tho  jjrophets  of 
God.  The  prophets  were  preachers  of  lighteous- 
ness.  Saul  heard  Samuel,  and  then  did  as  ho 
pleased.  He  was  restless  under  admocition, 
and  disobedient.  David  bowed  his  heart,  and 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  Here  is  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  man  which  makes  him  a  model 
for  all  time,  a  true  servant  of  God,  because  al- 
ways and  promptly  submissive  to  the  Divine  re- 
proof. It  is  a  .splendid  tribute  which  that  se- 
verest and  sourest  of  all  critics,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
pays  to  the  character  of  the  great  Hebrew  king  : 

"  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough,  — blackest  crimes  ;  there  was  no  want  of 
eins.  And  thereupon  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask, 
'  Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?  ' 
The  sneer  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one. 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  iu 
those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest 
emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress 
and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls  will 
ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  ear- 
nest liuman  soul  toward  what  is  good  and  best, 
— struggle  often  baffled,  sore  b.iffled  down  into 
entire  wreck,  yet  a  strugi;le  never  ended  ;  ever 
with  tears,  repentance,  true,  unconquerable  pur- 
pose begun  anew.  Poor  human  nature  !  Is  not 
a  man's  walking  in  truth  always  that—'  a  suc- 
cession of  falls  .' '  Man  can  do  no  other.  In 
this  wild  element  of  a  life  he  has  to  struggle 
ui)ward,  now  fallen,  now  abased  ;  and  ever  with 
tears,  repentance,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  he  has 
to  rise  again,  struggle  again,  still  onward.  That 
bis  struggle  be  a  faithful,  unconquerable  one, 
that  is  the  question  of  questions." 

Ah,  the  man  who  sneers  at  David  does  not 
know  his  own  heart,  nor  does  ho  dream  liow  a 
fierce,  hot  breath  might  consume  to  ashes  his 
own  boastful  superiority  !  The  true  man  will 
profit  by  David's  example,  and  double  the  guard 
over  his  own  conduct  ;  while  he  will  be  pro- 
foandly  grateful  that  even  for  David  was  there 


forgiveness  with  God.  It  is  the  parable  of  tho 
prodigal  in  real  life.  It  will  send  no  man  into 
the  slums,  but  it  will  encourage  many  a  man  tj 
come  buck  or  to  call  a  haltiu  his  course.  There 
are  scars  upon  your  soul,  perhaps  ;  there  are 
secrets  that  haunt  and  curse  you  ;  there  are  mem  - 
ories  that  torment  you  ;  but,  my  brother,  th.i 
gate  of  return  is  open,  and  He  who  pardoned 
David  has  mercy  for  thousands,  and  will  make 
you  whiter  than  snow,  if  you  come  to  Him  with 
a  broken  heart.     Hehrends. 


David,  in  his  two  characters,  is  not  one  man, 
but  two.  There  is  no  concord  between  Daviil 
fighting  for  God,  in  the  confidence  of  God'.S 
righteousness,  and  David  violating  the  plain- 
est laws  of  society  for  his  own  selfish  lusts. 
They  are  not  to  be  reconciled.  It  is  just  in  this 
circumstance  that  David's  righteous  and  evil 
nets  are  not  to  be  harmonized,  that  the  whole- 
someness  of  his  written  story  lies.  We  do  not 
feel  the  inconsistency  which  unbelievers  point 
to  in  David,  with  the  sneering  question,  "  Is 
this  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?"  We  feel 
rather  that  were  it  not  for  these  inconsistencies 
David  would  be  unlike  us,  and  his  story  no  pat- 
tern of  ours.     Ainger. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  charactfr.i  full  of 
opeiifaulls,  and  even  stained  by  manifest  sins, 
are  vflen  more  esliinable  than  those  i)i  uliich  the 
fiiuU  7tever  cutnes  to  the  surface.  Peter,  who  de- 
nied his  Master  and  yet  really  loved  Him,  would 
have  been  less  worthy  of  regard  if  he  had  loved 
less  although  he  never  had  denied.  His  siu 
was  a  revelation  of  what  sin  is,  but  not  of  the 
comparative  worth  of  his  character.  So,  too,  the 
great  crimes  of  David  show  that  sin  in  the  form 
of  strong  desire  leads  to  enormous  wickedness, 
even  to  so  heinous  a  crime  as  murder  ;  while  yet 
iu  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  man  many  a 
person  would  stand  far  below  David  in  charac- 
ter, who  had  lived  an  outwardly  un.spotted  life. 
Wiioh-ei/. Many  have  sinned  even  more  deep- 
ly than  David  sinned  ;  few,  very  few,  have  re- 
pented as  deeply  as  did  he.  It  is  easy  to  sin 
with  his  passion,  but  how  difficult  to  repent 
with  his  grief  !     M.  J. 

Though  the.sins  and  backsliding  of  a  believer 
cannot  destroy  his  interest  in  Christ,  yet  they 
may  so  far  destroy  his  comfort  (especially  if  long 
persisted  in  against  I  i'.;ht  and  love,  and  of  a  foul 
nature)  that,  even  after  he  is  delivered  from 
the  power  of  them,  he  may  for  a  long  time  go 
bleeding  under  the  woundshehas  received  from 
the  commission  of  them.  The  promise  indeed 
is  sure,  that  God  will  not  utterly  "  take  away 
his  loving-kindness"  from  cue  individual  of  the 
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seed  of  grace  ;  yet  the  threat  is  no  less  certain, 
that  "  He  will  -visit  their  iaiquity  with  a  rod, 
and  their  sin  with  scourges  ;"  nut  in  a  way  o£ 
vindictive  wrath,  but  in  a  way  of  mercy  and  fa- 
therly chastisement. 

As  it  is  in  temporals,  so  in  spirituals  :  a 
strong  Christian,  by  venturing  too  much  on  ihe 
slippery  borders  of  temptation,  may  get  a  fear- 
ful tumble  into  the  mire,  and  complain  of  broken 
bones,  as  David  did  ;  but  by  grace  he  will  rise 
again  and  walk  more  warily  ;  whereas  spiritual 
declensions  (at  the  root  of  which  the  canker- 
worm  of  worldly-mindeduess  usually  lies  con- 
cealed) eat  up  the  very  vitals  of  religion  ;  and 
p,re  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  advance  more 
imperceptibly.     Hill. 

One  other  fact  we  must  notice  ere  passing 
from  the  record  of  David's  confession  and  chas- 
tisement,— the  moral  courage  which  he  showed 
in  delivering  the  fifty-first  Psalm  to  the  chief 
musician,  and  thus  helping  to  keeji  alive  in  his 
own  generation  and  for  all  time  coming  the 
memory  of  his  trespass.  Jlost  men  would  have 
thought  how  the  ugly  transaction  might  most 
effectually  be  buried,  and  would  have  tried  to 
put  their  best  face  on  it  before  their  people. 


Not  so  David.  He  was  willing  that  his  people 
and  all  posterity  should  see  him  the  atrocious 
transgressor  he  was— let  them  think  of  him  as 
they  pleased.  He  saw  tliat  Ibis  everhihting  ex- 
posure of  his  vileness  was  essential  tovvaul  ex- 
tracting from  the  miserable  transaction  such 
salutary  lessons  as  it  might  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing. And  the  first  public  record  of  the  transac- 
tion came  from  his  own  pen,  and  was  delivered 
to  the  chief  musician,  for  public  use.  Infidels 
may  scoff,  but  this  narrative  will  be  a  standing 
proof  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men.  The  view  given  to  God's  servants  of  the 
wealsness  and  deceitfulness  of  their  hearts  ;  the 
warning  against  dallying  with  the  first  move- 
ments of  sin  ;  the  sight  of  the  misery  which 
follows  in  its  wake  ;  the  encouragement  which 
the  convicted  sinner  has  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore God  ;  the  impulse  given  to  penitential  feel- 
ing ;  the  hope  of  mercy  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  despairing  ;  the  softer,  humbler,  holier 
walk  when  pardon  has  been  got  and  peace  re- 
stored,— such  lessons  as  these,  afforded  in  every 
age  by  this  narrative,  will  render  it  to  thought- 
ful hearts  a  constant  ground  for  magnifying 
God.     W.  G.  B. 


Section  269. 

CAPTURE  OF  KABBAH.  AMNON  AND  TAMAR.  MURDER  OF  AMNON  AND  FLIGHT 
OF  ABSALOM.  JOAB'S  STRATAGEM  TO  SECURE  ABSALOM  S  RECALL.  ABSA- 
LOM'S RETURN  TO  JERUSALEM,  AND  SUBSEQUENT  RESTORATION  TO  DAVID'S 
FAVOR. 

2  Samuel  12  :  2G-31  ;   13  :  1-39  ;   U  :  1-33.      1  Chronicles  20  :  1-3. 


1  S.  12  :  26  Now  Joab  fought  against  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  took  the  royal 

27  city.     And  Joab  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  said,  I  have  fought  against  Rabbah,  yea,  I  have 

28  taken   the  city  of  waters.     Now  therefore  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  together,  and  encamp 

29  against  the  city,  and  take  it  :  lest  I  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.     And  David 

30  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought  against  it,  and  took  it.  And 
he  took  the  crown  of  their  king  from  off  his  head  ;  and  the  weight  thereof  was  a  talent  of  gold, 
and  in  it  were  precious  stones  ;  and  it  was  set  on  David's  head.     And  he  brought  forth  the  spoil 

31  of  the  city,' exceeding  much.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put 
them  under  (or  to)  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  puss 
through  (or  labor  at)  the  brickkiln  :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.     And  David  and  all  the  people  returned  unto  Jerusalem. 

~€h.  13  :  1-39.   The  (mielcrimenf  Amnon,  rind  his  iiAfian.finalion  by  Absalom's  order.     Absalom  Jlees 
io  Ihe  Syrian  Kinq  Talmai,  and  remains  in  Geshur  three  years. 

14  1  Now  Joab  the  son  of  Zeriiiah  perceived  that  the  king's  heart  was  toward  Absalom. 

2  And  Joab  sent  to  Tekoa,  and  fetched  thence  a  wise  woman,  and  said  unto  her,   I  pray  thee, 
feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on  mourning  apparel,  I  pray  thee,  and  anoint  not  thyself 

3  with  oil,  but  be  as  a  woman  that  had  along  time  mourned  for  the  dead  :  and  go  in  to  the  king, 

4  and  speak  on  this  manner  unto  him.     So  Joab  put  the  words  in  her  mouth.     And  when  the 
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woman  of  Tekoa  spake  to  the  king,  she  tell  on  her  fiuo  to  Iho  ground,  and  did  obeisance,  and 
5  said,  Help,  O  king.  And  the  king  siiid  unto  her,  What  uileth  thee  ?  And  she  answered.  Of  a 
0  truth  I  am  a  widow  woman,  and  mine  husband  is  dead.     And  thy  handmaid  had  two  sons,  and 

they  two  strove  together  iu  the  field,  aod  there  was  none  to  part  thum,  but  the  one  smote  the 

7  other,  and  killed  him.  And,  behold,  the  whole  family  is  risen  against  thine  handmaid,  and 
(hey  said.  Deliver  him  that  smote  his  brother,  that  we  may  kill  him  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
whom  he  slew,  and  so  destroy  the  heir  also  :  thus  shall  they  quench  my  coal  which  is  left,  and 

8  shiiU  leave  to  my  husband  neither  name  nor  remainder  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     And  the 

9  king  said  unto  the  woman.  Go  to  thine  house,  and  I  will  give  charge  concerning  thee.  And 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  said   unto  the  king,  Jly  lord,  O  king,  the  iniquity  be  on  me,  and  on  my 

10  father's  house  :  and  the  king  and  his  throne  bo  guiltlcs.s.     And  the  king  said,  Whosoever  sailh 

11  aught  unto  thee,  bring  him  to  me,  and  he  shall  not  touch  thee  any  more.  Then  said  she,  I 
pray  thee,  let  (he  king  remember  the  Loud  thy  God,  that  the  avenger  of  blood  destroy  not  any 
more,  lest  they  destroy  my  son.     And  he  said.  As  tho  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 

12  thy  son  fall  to  the  earth.     Then  the  woman  said.  Let  thino  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a. 

13  word  unto  my  lord  the  king.  And  he  said.  Say  on.  And  the  woman  said,  Wherefore  then 
hast  thou  devised  such  a  thing  against  the  people  of  God  ?  for  in  speaking  this  word  the  king  is 

14  as  one  which  is  guilty,  in  that  the  king  doth  not  fetch  home  again  his  banished  one.  For  we 
must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again  ; 
neither  dnth  God  take  awaj'  life,  but  deviseth  means,  that  he  that  is  banished  be  not  an  out- 

15  cast  from  hiin.  Now  therefore  seeing  that  I  am  come  to  speak  this  word  unto  my  lord  the 
king,  it  is  because  the  people  have  made  me  afraid  :  and  thy  handmaid  said,  I  will  now  speak 

IG  unto  the  king  ;  it  may  be  that  the  king  will  perform  tho  request  of  his  servant.  For  the  king 
will  hear,  to  deliver  his  servant  out  of  the  hand  of  tho  man  that  would  destroy  me  and  my  son 

17  together  out  of  the  inheritance  of  God.  Then  thino  handmaid  said.  Let,  I  pray  thee,  the  word 
of  my  lord  tho  king  bo  comfortable  :  for  as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king  to  di.soern 

18  good  and  bad  •.  and  tho  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee.  Then  the  king  answered  and  said  unto 
the  woman.  Hide  not  from  me,  I  pr.ay  thee,  aught  that  I  shall  ask  thee.     And  the  woman  said, 

19  Let  my  lord  the  king  now  speak.  And  tho  king  said.  Is  the  hand  of  Joabwith  thee  iu  all  this? 
And  the  woman  answered  and  said,  .\s  thy  soul  livctli,  my  lord  the  king,  none  can  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  aught  that  my  lord  the  king  hath  spoken  :  for  thy  servant  Joab, 

20  he  bade  me,  and  he  put  all  these  words  iu  the  mouth  of  thine  handmaid  :  to  change  the  face  of 
the  matter  hath  thy  servant  .Joab  done  this  thing  :  and  my  lord  is  wise,  according  to  the  wis- 

21  doin  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  tho  earth.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Joab,  Behold  now,  I  have  done  this  thing  :  go  therefore,  bring  tho  young  man  Absalom  again. 

22  And  Joab  fell  to  the  ground  on  his  face,  and  did  obeisance,  and  blessed  the  king  :  and  Joab 
said,  To-day  thy  servant  knoweth  that  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  my  lord,  O  king,  in 

23  that  the  king  hath  performed  the  request  of  his  servant.     Sj  Joab  arose  and  went  to  Geshur, 

24  and  l)rought  Absalom  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  said,  Let  him  turn  to  his  own  house,  but 
let  him  not  see  my  face.     So  Absalom  turned  to  his  own  house,  and  saw  not  the  king's  face. 

25  Now  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his  beauty  :  from  the 

26  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in  him.  And  when  ho 
polled  his  head,  (now  it  was  at  every  year's  end  that  he  polled  it  :  because  ihe  h'llr  was  heavy 
on  him,  therefore  he  polled  it  :)  ho  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels,  after 

27  the  king's  weight.  And  unto  Absalom  there  were  born  three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Tamar  :  she  was  a  woman  of  a  fair  countenance. 

28  And   Absalom    dwelt   two   full    years  in   Jerusalem  ;    and   he  saw   not   the  king's    face. 

29  Then  Absalom  sent  for  Joab,  to  send  him  to  the  king  ;  but  he  would  not  come  to  him  :  and  he 

30  sent  again  a  second  time,  but  ho  would  not  come.  Therefore  ho  said  unto  his  servants.  See, 
Joab's  field  is  near  mine,  and  ho  hath  barley  there  ;  go  and  set  it  on  fire.     And  Absalom's  ser. 

31  vants  set  the  field  on   fire.     Then  Joab  arose,  and   came  to  Absalom  unto  his  house,  and  said 

32  unto  him.  Wherefore  have  thy  servants  set  my  field  on  fire?  .\nd  Absalom  answered  Joab, 
Behold,  I  sent  unto  thee,  saying.  Come  hither,  that  I  may  send  thee  to  the  king,  to  say.  Where- 
fore am   I  come  from  Geshur?  it  were  better  for  me  to  be  there  still:  now  therefore  let  me 

33  see  the  king's  face  ;  and  if  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill  me.  So  Joab  came  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  :  and  when  ho  had  called  for  Absalom,  ho  came  to  the  king,  and  bowed 
himself  on  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  king  :  and  the  king  kissed  Absalom, 
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12  :  26-31.  It  is  often  the  method  of  the 
writers  of  Scripture,  wheu  the  stream  of  public 
history  has  beeD  broken  by  a  private  or  personal 
iuciiient,  to  coujpleto  at  once  the  incident,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  principal  history,  resuming 
it  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  interrupted.  In 
this  way  it  sometimes  happens  that  earlier 
events  are  recorded  at  a  later  part  of  the  narra- 
tive than  the  natural  order  would  imply.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  of  David's  war  with 
Ammon,  the  incident  of  his  sin  with  Eathsheba 
presents  itself.  In  accordance  with  the  method 
referred  to,  that  incident  is  recorded  straight  on 
to  its  very  close,  including  the  birth  of  Bath- 
sheba's  second  son  (verses  2i,  2.5 — see  previous 
section),  which  must  have  occurred  at  least  two 
years  later.  That  being  concluded,  the  history 
of  the  war  with  Aiumon  is  resumed  at  the  point 
at  which  it  wiis  broken  off.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, as  many  have  done,  that  the  events  re- 
corded in  these  concluding  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter happened  later  than  those  recorded  immedi- 
ately before.  This  would  imply  that  the  siege 
of  Rabbah  lasted  for  two  or  three  j'ears— a  sup- 
position hardly  to  be  entertained. 

Tlie  order  of  events  is  probably  as  follows  : 
After  the  death  of  Uriah,  Joab  preijares  for  an 
assault  on  Rabbah.  Meanwhile,  at  Jerusalem, 
Bathsheba  goes  through  tho  form  of  mourning 
for  her  husband,  and  when  the  usual  days  of 
mourning  are  over  David  hastily  sends  for  her 
and  makes  her  his  wife.  Next  comes  a  message 
from  Joab  that  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city  of  waters,  and  that  only  the  citadel  remains 
to  be  taken,  for  which  purpose  he  tirges  David 
to  come  himself  with  additional  forces,  and 
thereby  gain  the  honor  of  conquering  the  place. 
It  rather  surprises  one  to  find  Joab  declining  an 
h3nor  for  himself,  as  it  also  surprises  us  to  find 
David  going  to  reap  what  another  had  sowed. 
David,  however,  goes  with  "all  the  people," 
and  is  successful,  and  after  disposing  of  the  Am- 
monites he  returns  to  Jerusalem.  Soon  after 
Bathsheba's  child  is  born  ;  then  Nathan  goes  to 
David  and  gives  him  the  message  that  lays  him 
in  tho  dust.  This  is  not  only  the  most  natural 
order  for  the  events,  but  it  agrees  best  with  the 
spirit  of  the  narrative.      W.  G.  B. 

26.  And  Joab  foiiglit  against  Rab- 
bah. The  narrative  returns  to  the  point  at 
which- it  was  left  in  ch.  11  :  1.  But  how  long  a 
time  was  occupied  in  the  siege  does  not  appear. 
It  is  p.issible  that  it  lasted  more  than  one  year, 
and  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  after  the  birth 
of  Bathsheba's  first  child.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  the  historian, 
having  once  commenced  his  account  of  Bath- 


sheba,  to  complete  it  before  narrating  the  cap- 
ture of  Rabbah,  so  that  this  may  have  been 
effected  within  a  year.  Riibbnh  (the  great  city), 
or  more  fully  Ilabhah  of  tlie  children  of  Amman, 
the  cajjital  of  the  Ammonites,  was  situated  in  a 
strong  position  about  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
the  Jordan,  on  a  branch  of  the  valley  of  the  Jab- 
bok.  It  consisted  of  the  lower  town,  called 
"  the  city  of  waters"  (verse  27),  from  the  peren- 
nial stream  which  has  its  source  in  it  ;  and  tho 
citadel,  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  hiU 
rising  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the  lower 
town.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was 
destroyed  on  its  capture.  If  so,  it  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  at  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,     A.  F.  K. 

•27.  City  of  Walers.  This  expression  of 
Joab,  and  the  fact  of  the  citadel  roquiring  a  sep- 
arate siege,  are  at  once  understood  on  the  spot. 
Amman  stands  on  the  confluence  of  two  little 
streams,  which  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  place, 
the  two  valleys  converging  into  one,  and  en- 
closing between  them  a  bold,  flat  triangle  of 
rock,  the   ancient   citadel.     This  is   of   itself  a 

largo  city  of  several  acres.     H.  B.  T.. "  The 

royal  city"  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  the  city 
of  waters" — that  is,  the  lower  city  on  the  river, 
as  distinguished  from"  the  city"  (verse  28)— i.e., 
the  citadel.  The  capture  of  this  probably  de- 
prived the  citadel  of  its  water-supply,  and  so 
rendered  it  untenable  for  any  length  of  time. 

31.  These  cruel  punishments  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  inflicted,  not  by  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  Ammonites  were  evidently  a 
savage  and  brutal  nation,  and  in  all  probability 
they  were  treated  no  worse  than  they  were  ac- 
customed to  treat  others.  It  was  the  age  of  re- 
taliation, when  the  law  of  like  for  like— the  lex 
(i/io7u.s— prevailed.  They  had  foully  insulted 
David,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  was 
provoked  into  making  a  signal  example  of  them 
by  this  severity.      In  this  respect  he  did  not  rise 

above  the  level  of  his  own  age.     A.  F.  K. • 

Although  the  fact  is  not  stated  (as  it  is  only  in- 
cidentally done  in  the  case  of  Adonizedek)  that 
the  present  severity  was  retributive,  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  so, is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
sundry  dispersed  facts,  which  bring  out  the  pe- 
culiarly savage  character  of  this  people.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  their  refusal  of  any  other  terms 
than  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes,  to  the  men  of 
Jabesh  Gilead,  who  were  inclined  to  surrender 
without  resistance.  This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
their  treatment  of  David's  ambassadors  ;  and 
the  character  thus  manifested  they  still  show  in 
a  later  age,  when  they  are  rejiiroached  by  the 
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SECTION  269.     AMNON  AND   TAMAR. 


I)roi)Uet  for  deliberate  unci  excessive  cruelty 
(Amos  1  :  Hi).  Toan  cnemyof  tbisilescription, 
it  could  not  have  ajJiicMired  unjust  to  treat  tUeni 
according  to  their  dealings  with  uthi-is.  Severe 
that  treatment  was,  no  douljt,  and  was  meant 
to  be  ;  but  to  cull  it  more  than  this  is  to  con- 
found tbo  modern  with  the  ancient  law  of  na- 
tions, or  with  the  law  of  nature  itself.     Kit. 

■While  some  think  tho  surviving  citizens  were 
Bent  into  the  ro\al  forests  as  hewers  nf  timber 
or  cutters  in  the  sawpijs,  or  became  brickmak- 
ers  for  the  king,  others  believe  they  were  cruelly 
torn  with  saws  or  axes,  and  even  burned  to 
death.  But  the  history  of  the  following  years 
does  not  square  with  this  alleged  cruelty.  Alany 
of  the  people  appear  to  have  been  left  in  tlie 
town  under  the  rule  of  Shobi,  a  son  of  Nahash, 
and  a  friend  of  David.  That  prince  had  held 
aloof  from  the  court  of  Amnion  when  it  encour- 
aged Hiinuuto  insult  David's  men.  lie  and  his 
adherents  were  rewarded  for  this  friendship 
when  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  had  been 
punished  tor  the  crime.  Among  tho  Ammonite 
captives  was  an  infant  girl  named  "  Naamah," 
or  "Delight."  She  may  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  and  been  received  into  David's 
palace  on  the  overthrow  of  her  kindred.  Many 
years  afterward  she  became  the  wife  of  Solo- 
mon.    Shne. 

In  the  whole  transaction  at  Rabbah  David 
shows  poorly.  It  is  not  like  him  to  be  roused 
to  an  enterprise  by  an  appeal  to  his  love  of  fame. 
It  is  not  like  him  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  being  crowned  with  the  crown  of  the  king  of 
Ammon,  as  if  it  were  a  great  thing  to  have  so 
precious  a  diadem  on  his  head.  Above  all,  it  is 
not  like  him  to  show  so  harsh  a  spirit  in  dispos. 
ing  of  his  prisoners  of  war.  But  all  this  is  quite 
likely  to  have  happened  if  he  hud  not  yet  come 
to  repentance  for  his  sin.  When  a  man's  con- 
science is  ill  at  ease,  he  is  in  the  temper  that 
mosteasily  becomes  savage  when  provoked.  No 
one  can  imagine  that  David's  conscience  was  at 
rest.     W.  G.  B. 

Amnon  and  Tamar. 
13  :  1-^22. 
Before  his  marriage  with  Balhsheba,  David 
had  sixteen  sons,  who  lived  as  princes  among 
the  people,  each  in  his  own  house.  Only  three 
cf  them  are  of  any  note  in  history  :  the  eldest, 
Amnon,  sou  of  Ahiuoam  of  Jezreel  ;  the  third, 
Absalom,  son  of  Mancah  of  Geshur  :  and  tho 
fourth,  .\donijah.  son  of  Hiiggith.  For  the  prec- 
edence due  to  Amnon  as  the  first-born  he  was 
likely  to  have  a  formidal)le  rival  in  Absalom, 
whose  mother  was  a  king's  daughter,  and  who 


was  himself  unequalled  for  beauty  among  the 
people.  But  we  do  not  hear  of  any  jealousy  or 
dissension  among  the  king's  sons  till  the  event 
here  Uttriuled  ltd  to  latal  results.      P.  S. 

We  do  not  hud  that  David's  children  imitated 
him  in  his  devotion  ;  but  his  false  steps  they 
trod  in,  and  in  those  did  much  worse,  and  re- 
pented not.  Parents  know  not  how  fatal  tho 
consequences  may  be,  if,  in  any  instance,  they 

]  give  their  children  bad  examples.     H. Where 

the  father  of  the  family  brings  sin  home  to  tho 
house,  it  is  not  easily  swept  out.  Unlawful  lust 
propagates  itself  by  example.  IIow  justly  is 
David  scourged  by  the  sins  of  his  sons  whom 
j  his  act  taught  to  offend  !     Up.  II. 

1.  Beauty  is  a  snare  to  many  ;  it  was  so  to 
Tamar  ;  she  was  fair,  and  therefore  Amnon  cov- 
eted her.  They  that  are  peculiarly  handsome 
have  no  reason  on  that  account  to  be  proud,  but 

great  reason  to  stand  upon  their  walch.     H. 

3.  PcrhaiJS  this  unkindly  liame  might  in  time 
have  gene  out  alone,  had  there  not  been  a  Jon- 
adab  to  blow  these  coals  with  ill  counsel.  Had 
he  been  a  true  friend,  he  had  bent  all  the  forces 
of  his  dissuasion  against  the  wicked  motions  of 
that  sinful  lust,  and  had  showed  the  prince  of 
Israel  how  much  those  desires  provoked  God 
and  blemished  himself,  and  had  lent  his  hand 
to  strangle  them  in  their  first  conception.   Bp  II. 

I'i.  No  such  tiling  «>uslit  to  be  <loiic 
ill  Israel.  Israel  was  a  holy  nation,  sanctified 
by  the  peculiar  presence  of  Jehovah  among 
them  ;  and  therefore  all  acts  of  unchastity  were 
an  offence  against  the  true  character  and  calling 
of  the  nation.  Such  acts  might  be  common 
among  heathen  nations,  but  to  Israel  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Law,  which  placed  them  on  a 
loftier  level  of  morality. 

13.  As  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel. 
"  Fool"  denotes  not  merely  one  who  is  stupid 
and  ignorant,  but  one  who  has  abandoned  the 
fear  of  God,  and  cast  off  the  restraints  of  de- 
cency and  morality  (cp.  ch.  3  :  33  ;  Ps.  14  :  1). 
"  Folly'  is  a  term  specially  applied  to  unchas- 
tity.    A.  F.  K. 

15-17.  Amnon  appears  with  no  redeeming 
features  in  his  character.  That  bis  love  of 
Tamar  turned  so  suddenly  and  so  meanly  to  hate 
— what  shall  we  say  of  it  less  than  to  call  it  un- 
utterable vileness  !  But  ungoverned  lust  will 
naturally  dislodge  and  expel  from  human  souls 
all  that  is  noble,  and  leave  scope  only  for  what 
is  inetfal)ly  Iwse  and  mean.  This  hatred  in 
Anmon's  soul  siiggests  that  worst  law  of  sin- 
ning natures,  which  in  a  sort  compels  the  sinner 
to  hate  whom  he  harms,  and  to  hate  most  those 
he    has   most  cruelly   wronged.     Incidentally 
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these  events  were  among  the  fruits  of  polygamy 
— the  childrtn  of  envious  and  rival  mothers 
having  the  same  father  were  not  wont  to  waste 

much  love  upon    each  other.     H.  (J. It  is 

among  the  many  cursts  of  polygamy  that  the 
children  of  the  different  wives  grow  up  from  the 
first  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensual  indulgence  ; 
secondly,  that  there  is  sure  to  be  rivalry  between 
them,  and  intriguing  among  their  mothers,  with 
a  view  to  their  father's  favor  and  the  succession 
to  his  property.  All  this  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  David  s  children,  espe- 
cially of  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah. 
Plummer. 

21.  In  spite  of  his  anger  David  did  not  pun- 
ish or  even  rebuke  the  offence,  though  the  legal 
l^enalty  of  his  crime  was  death.  David's  in- 
dulgent treatment  of  his  sons  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief,  and  led  in  this  case  to  the 
murder  of  Amnon,  and  ultimately  to  Absalom's 
rebellion.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt 
moreover  weakened  his  hands  for  dealing  with 

Amnon's  offence.     A.  F.  K. How  could  he 

who  had  himself  sinned  so  deeply,  call  his  son 
to  account  for  his  misconduct?  and  with  what 
an  awful  retort,  drawn  from  the  example  he  had 
set  to  his  children,  might  not  his  rebuke  be  met  ? 

22.  "  He  spoke  not  a  word  to  Amnon,  neither 
good  nor  bad."  Ab.salora  ''  haled  "  him  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  to  his  .sister  ;  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  "speak  good"  to  one  who  had 
brought  this  dishonor  to  biin,  and  too  wary  to 
put  Amnon  on  his  guard  by  expressing  the  ha- 
tred he  nourished  in  his  heart.  He  intended  to 
make  his  revenge  effectual,  and  to  use  it  for 
clearing  his  way  to  the  throne.  Wo  cannot  but 
think  that  ho  had  already  taken  up  the  design 
upon  the  kingdom  which  he  eventually  carried 
out,  and  that  as  Amnon  was  his  elder  brother, 
and  the  heir-apparent,  he  meant  to  use  his 
private  wrong  as  the  excuse  for  removing  so  seri- 
ous an  obstacle  from  his  path.  But  to  this  end 
it  was  necessary  that  the  king,  as  well  as  Amnon, 
should  be  lulled  into  the  conviction  that  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  that  the  matter  had 

gone  from  his    mind.     K'd. David    is    now 

doomed  to  see  his  children  following  his  own 
evil  example,  only  with  added  circumstances  of 
atrocity.  Adultery  and  murder  had  been  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  palace  ;  when  he  is  done 
with  them  they  remain  to  be  handled  by  his 
sons. 

Amnon  Murdered  hy  Ahsahm. 

Versea  23-29. 

It  is  not  easy  to  paint  the  blackness  of  the 
crime  of  Absalom.     We  have  nothing  to  say  for 


Amnon,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  singu- 
larly vile  ;  but  there  is  something  very  appalling 
in  his  being  murdered  by  the  order  of  his 
brother,  something  very  cold-blooded  in  Absa- 
lom's appeal  to  the  assassins  not  to  flinch  from 
their  task,  something  very  revolting  in  the  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
something  not  less  daring  in  the  deed  being 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guests. 

And  now  the  first  part  of  the  retriliution  de- 
nounced by  Nathan  begins  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
fulfilled  very  fearfully, — "  the  sword  shall  never 
depart  from  thy  house."  Ancient  history 
abounds  in  frightful  stories,  stories  of  murder, 
incest,  and  revenge,  the  materials,  real  or  fabu- 
lous, from  which  were  formed  the  tragedies  of 
the  great  Greek  dramatists.  But  nothing  in 
their  dramas  is  more  tragic  than  the  crime  of 
Amnon,  the  incest  of  Tamar,  and  the  revenge  of 
Absalom.  What  David's  feelings  must  have 
been  we  can  hardly  conceive.  What  must  he 
have  felt  as  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Amnon, 
slain  by  his  brother's  command,  in  his  brother's 
house,  at  his  brother's  table,  and  hurried  to 
God's  judgment  while  his  brain  was  reeling  with 
intoxication  !  What  a  pang  must  have  been 
shot  by  the  recollection  how  David  had  once 
tried,  for  his  own  base  ends,  to  intoxicate  Uriah 
as  Absalom  had  intoxicated  Amnon  !  How 
could  he  but  be  filled  with  anguish  when  he 
thought  of  his  son,  hurried,  while  drunk,  by  his 
brother's  act,  into  the  presence  of  God,  to  an- 
swer for  the  worse  than  murder  of  his  sister, 
and  for  all  the  crimes  and  sins  of  an  ill-spent 
life  !     W.  G.  B. 

32,  3.3.  Jonadab,  David's  nejihew,  could  tell 
him,  Anuiun  only  is  dead,  and  not  all  the  king's 
sons,  and  could  tell  him,  too,  that  it  was  done 
by  the  appointment  of  Absalom,  and  designed 
from  the  day  he  forced  his  sister  Tamiir.  What 
a  wicked  man  was  he,  if  he  knew  all  this  or  had 
any  cause  to  suspect  it,  that  he  did  not  make 
David  acquainted  with  it  sooner,  that  means 
might  have  been  used  to  make  up  the  quarrel. 
Had  he  acted  as  an  honest  man,  David  might 
not  have  thrown  Amnon  into  the  mouth  of  dan- 
ger by  letting  him  go  to  Absalom's  house.  If 
we  do  not  our  utmost  to  jirevent  mischief  we 
make  ourselves  accessory  to  it.  Jf  we  nay,  Be- 
hold, we  knew  it  not;  dolh  not  he  thai  ponderelh  the 
heart,  consider  whether  we  did  or  no  ?  See  Prov. 
24  :  11,  12,  Jonadab  was  possibly  as  guilty  of 
Amnon's  death  as  he  was  of  his  sin  ;  he  that 
would  not  prevent  Amnon's  sin,  neither  would 
he  prevent  his  ruin,  when  he  might  have  done 
both.     H. 
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37.  Ab  a  wilful  murderer,  Absalom  could 
have  no  city  of  refuge  in  Lis  own  country  ; 
therefore  he  lied  out  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
mother's  father.  Thus  did  God,  by  leuviug 
Auinou  a  prey  to  his  own  passions,  "  raise  up 
evil  to  David  out  of  his  own  house  :"  a  daughter 
ravished  by  her  owu  brother  ;  that  brother 
murdered  by  another  brother  ;  and  that  other 
in  exile  on  this  very  account,  and  destined  soon 
to  perish  by  a  fate  which  would  have  been  more 
deplorable  if  it  had  been  less  deserved.     Del  mey. 

;J!).  David  mourned  for  Aninnn  a  good  while, 
but  he  being  past  recall,  time  wore  oS  that 
grief  ;  he  was  comforted  nmctrnhyj  Amnon  :  it 
also  wore  off  too  much  his  detestation  of  Absa- 
lom's sin  ;  instead  of  loathing  him,  as  a  mur- 
derer, lie  lowjs  to  go  forth  to  him.  At  first,  ho 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  do  justice  on  him, 
now  he  can  almost  find  in  his  heart  to  take  him 
into  his  favor  agnin.  This  was  David's  infirm- 
ity ;  something  Clod  saw  in  his  heart  that  made 
a  difference,  el.se  we  should  have  thought  that 
he,  as  much  as  Eli,  honored  his  sons  more  than 
God.    H. 

Joab's  Slratuijon  to  Procure  Absalovi's  Recall. 
14  :  1-20. 

1.  The  words  may  be  rendered  :  "  And  Joab 
knew  ilidt  (lie  kiiKj  s  heart  ums  aijuiust  Absalom." 
In  favor  of  this  rendering  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  preposition  generally  means  ar/ainst  not 
iowiird:  that  in  the  only  other  passage  where  the 
phrase  occurs  (Dan.  11  : '2S),  it  umiuestionably 
expresses  hostility  :  that  this  meaning  aLcrees 
better  with  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative, 
which  leaves  the  impression  that  Absalom's  re- 
call was  a  concession  extorted  from  David  by 
Joab's  cunning.  Although  David  had  aban- 
doned the  ideas  of  vengeance  which  he  at  first 
entertained,  his  heart  remained  set  against  .\b- 
saiom,  and  he  showed  no  disposition  to  recall 
him  from  exile.  This  view  of  the  state  of 
David's  feelings  toward  Absalom  at  once  ac- 
counts for  Joab's  subtle  scheme  to  convince  the 
king  of  the  hardship  of  prolonging  Absalom's 
exile,  and  for  the  king's  refusal  to  .see  Absalom 
when  he  had  been  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  re- 
turn. It  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  pas- 
sionate affection  which  he  afterward  displayed 
for  his  rebellious  son,  but  it  is  not  really  so. 
A  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  when  Absa- 
lom's life  was  in  danger,  and  still  more  when 
he  had  perished  by  a  miserable  death,  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  David's  impulsive 
character.     A.  F.  K. 

2.  Herein  does  Joab's  cunnifig  appear  not  a 


little,  that  he  made  choice  of  a  woman,  rather 
than  a  man,  as  being  likely  sooner  to  gain  pity 
in  her  miseries  ;  a  widow,  which  was  a  condi. 
tion  of  life  more  proper  for  raising  compassion  ; 
a  ijrare  icoman  (as  Josephus  culls  her),  which 
made  her  better  filled  for  addressing  the  king  ; 
and  a  woman,  dwelling  in  some  distant  part, 
and  not  known  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  case,  which 
she  was  to  represent,  might  not  admit  of  being 
too  readily  investigated.     Slai-khouse. 

Joab  employed  a  "  wise  woman"  of  Tekoah 
(afterward  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos), 
who  appe.ired  before  the  king  in  luouruiug,  with 
a  fictitious  tale  similar  to  the  case  of  his  own 
family.  One  of  hfr  two  sons,  she  said,  had 
slain  the  other  in  a  quarrel,  and  all  the  family 
demanded  the  death  of  the  homicide,  which 
would  leave  her  childless,  and  cut  off  her  hus- 
band's name.  When  the  king  promised  her  , 
protection,  she  applied    the    parable   to  him. 

P.  S, His  contrivance  of  laying  somewhat  of 

a  parallel  case  before  the  king  was  done  so  dex- 
terously by  the  person  he  employed  that  the 
king  took  it  for  a  real  case,  and  gave  judgment 
upon  it  as  he  had  done  upon  Nathan's  parable  ; 
the  judgment  being  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  the 
manager  might  venture  upon  the  application  of 
it,  and  show  that  it  was  the  case  of  his  own 

family.       H. But   there  was  a   world-wide 

difference  between  the  purpose  of  the  parable 
of  Nathan  and  that  of  the  wise  woman  of  Te- 
koah. Nathan's  ])arable  was  designed  to  rouse 
the  king's  conscience  as  against  his  feelings  ; 
the  woman  of  Tckoah's,  as  prompted  by  Joab, 
to  rouse  his  feelings  as  against  his  conscience, 
W.  G.  B. 

13.  She  supposes  Absalom's  case  to  be,  in 
effect,  the  same  with  that  which  she  had  put  as 
her  son's  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  would  pro- 
tect her  son,  though  he  had  slain  his  brother, 
much  more  ought  he  to  protect  his  own,  and  to 
fetch  home  hi.t  banished.  She  names  not  Absa- 
lom, nor  needed  she  to  name  him.  And  in  those 
two  words  wero  two  arguments  which  the  king's 
tender  spirit  felt  the  force  of  :  "  He  is  banished, 
and  has,  for  three  years,  undergone  the  disgrace 
and  terror,  and  all  the  inconveniences,  of  ban- 
ishment :  sufficient  to  such  a  one  is  this  punish- 
ment :  but  he  is  thy  banished,  thy  son  whom 
thou  lovest."  It  is  true  .Xbsalom's  case  differed 
verj'  much  from  that  which  she  had  put.  Ab- 
salom did  not  slay  his  brother  npon  a  hasty  pas- 
sion, but  maliciously,  and  upon  an  old  grudge. 
H. 

II.  We  nuisl  iu-«"<J«  die,  and  are  a« 
water  wpilt  upon  the  ground,  wliieli 
cuiiiiot  be  salliered  up  agaiu.    AVhat 
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could  be  better  calculated  to  gain  the  attention 
of  a  poet  like  Daviil  than  the  beautiful  iiuiiges 
which  she  euiploj's,  aud  which  are  fully  equal 
to  auy  that  he  hiiusolf  ever  uttered.  There  is 
scarcely  anytliing  in  all  literature  liuertliau  this 
simple  figure  ;  aud  if  we  are  impressed  at  once 
by  the  exijidsite  beauty  aud  path^is  of  this  ex- 
pression, how  keenly  must  it  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  him— the  great  master  of  solemn 
thought  and  poetical  expression  ?  She  had  pre- 
viously used  another  image,  fine,  indeed,  and 
striking,  but  eclipsed  by  this.  She  had  com- 
p  ired  the  prospective  death  of  her  only  surviv- 
ing son  to  the  quenching  of  her  last  live  coal — 
"  They  shall  quench  my  coal  that  is  left,  and 
shall  not  leave  to  my  husband  neither  name  nor 
remainder  upon  the  earth  ;"  aud  now,  again, 
death  is  compared  to  water,  which  being  once 
lost  upon  the  ground  can  be  gathered  up  no 
more.  The  idea  is,  that  there  is  no  recovery  of 
the  life  once  lost,  no  return  from  the  cold  deso- 
lations of  the  grave.  This  idea  is  common  in 
the  Old  Testament,  though  nowhere  else  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  image.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, less  frequently  in  the  Psalms  than  might 
be  expected,  whereas,  the  instances  in  the  Book 
of  Job  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
striking.     Kit. 

A  very  wise  woman  was  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoah.  One  sentence  of  hers  has  lived  through 
thirty  centuries  ;  it  still  lingers  on  the  lips  aud 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  Amnon  was  dead  ;  but 
for  David  to  treat  Absalom  as  one  who,  though 
alive,  was  dead  to  him,  would  not  restore  Am- 
non to  lite,  frrief  for  the  dead  could  not  ab- 
solve the  living  from  their  duties — their  duties 
to  the  living.  Men  and  women,  who  have  grave 
imperative  work  to  do  in  the  world,  must  not 
waste  the  time  and  energy  they  need  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  in  crying  over  spilt  water. 
Let  them  rather  accept  the  facts  of  life  as  they 
find  them,  spilt  water  and  all  ;  let  them  accept 
even  those  sorrowful  losses  and  changes  which 
seem  to  obscure  all  the  joys  of  life  and  to  take 
away  the  very  heart  for  duty,  and  under  their 
new  sorrowful  conditions  do  the  best  they  can 
for  God  and  man.  .\.s  applied  to  David  her 
■words  carried  this  lesson  :— "  Death  is  the  com' 
mon  event,  too  common  to  bean  evil.  Get  good 
out  of  it  then,  what  good  you  may  and  can,  Do 
not  let  it  weaken,  but  rather  strengthen,  you  for 
the  duties  which  remain  to  you.  Do  not  let  it 
alienate  you  from  the  living,  but  rather  bind 
them  to  you  in  closer  and  more  tender  ties." 
Their  larger  and  more  general  application,  ihe 
■principle  of  the  words,  I  take  to  be  : — "  Don't 
fret  over  the  inevitable,  the  irreparable.     The 


past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  recalled  :  therefore 
be  the  more  intent  on  a  wise  use  of  the  present." 
Cox. 

Further,  she  pleads  God's  mercy  and  his 
clemency  toward  poor  guilty  sinners.  "  God 
doei  voi  lake  away  ihe  smd,  or  life,  Ind  devises 
■means  that  his  banished,  his  children  that  have 
offended  him,  and  are  obnoxious  to  his  justice, 
as  Absalom  is  to  thine,  he  not  forever  expelled 
from  him."  Hera  are  two  great  instances  of 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners,  properly  urged 
as  reasons  for  showing  njerej'.  First,  The 
patience  he  exercises  toward  them.  His  law  is 
broken,  yet  he  does  not  immediately  take  away 
the  life  of  those  that  break  it  ;  does  not  strike 
sinners  dead,  as  justly  he  might,  in  the  act  of 
sin,  but  bears  with  them,  and  waits  to  be  gra. 
cious.  God's  vengeance  had  suffered  Absalom 
to  live  ;  whj'  then  should  not  David's  justice 
suffer  him  ?  Secondly,  The  provision  he  had 
made  for  their  restoration  to  his  favor,  that 
though  by  sin  they  have  banished  themselves 
from  him,  yet  they  might  not  be  expelled,  or 
cast  off,  forever.     H. 

19-23.  The  king  has  a  surmise  that  the  hand 
of  Joab  is  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  the 
woman  ackno%vledges  that  it  is  so.  After  the  in- 
terview  with  the  woman,  David  sends  for  Joab, 
and  gives  him  leave  to  fetch  back  Absalom. 
Joab  goes  to  Geshur  and  brings  Absalom  to  Je- 
rusalem.    W.  G.  B. 

24.  Let  Iiiin  not  §ec  my  face.  To 
recall  Absalom  without  giving  him  a  full  pardon 
was  a  most  dangerous  policy.  It  could  not  fail 
to  irritate  him.  It  may  be  inferred  from  versos 
29  and  31  that  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by 
David's  order,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
had  to  wait  until  Joab  came.     A.  F.  K. 

25.  If  "  beauty  is  a  gift,"  "  beauty  is  also  a 
snare."  To  few  has  the  gift  been  so  largely  ac- 
corded as  to  Absalom  ;  to  few  has  it  proved  a 
snare  so  deadly.  In  him  the  personal  comeli- 
ness and  vigor  of  Jesse's  line  seems  to  have  cul- 
minated. "In  all  Israel  there  was  none  like 
him  for  beauty  ;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the 
crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in 
him  ;"    so  says  the  ancient  chronicler.      Cox. 

A  poor  commendation   for  a  man  that  had 

nothing  else  in  him  valuable.  Handsome  are 
they  that  handsome  do.  Many  a  polluted  de- 
formed soul  dwells  in  a  fair  and  comely  body  ; 
witness  Absalom's,  that  was  polluted  with  blood, 
and  deformed  with  unnatural  disaffection  to 
his  father  and  prince.  In  his  body  there  was 
no  blemish,  but  in  his  mind  nothing  but 
wounds  and  bruises.  Those  have  reason  to  fear 
affliction   in    their   children,    who    are   better 
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pleused  with  their  bounty  thiin  with  their  excel- 
leuoe  of  charauter.     U. 

Ahsaiom  Readmilled  to  DukUVs  Presence  through 

Joab's  Mtdiation. 

Verses  28-33. 

The  king  refuses  to  Bee  liis  son,  tind  for  two 
years  Alisiiloin  lives  in  his  own  bouse,  without 
enjoying  ftny  of  the  privileges  of  the  king's  son. 
Then  the  patience  of  Absalom  was  exhausted. 
He  scut  for  Joab  to  negotiate  for  a  change  of  ar- 
rangements. But  Joab  wonld  not  see  him.  A 
Kecond  time  be  sent,  and  n  second  time  Joab 
declined.  But  Absalom  was  not  to  be  outdone 
in  this  way.  He  fell  on  a  rude  stratagem  for 
bringing  Joab  to  his  presence.  Their  fields 
being  adjacent  to  each  other,  Absalom  sent  his 
servants  to  set  Joab's  barley  on  fire.  The  irri- 
tation of  snch  an  unprovoked  injury  overcame 
Joab's  unwillingness  to  meet  Absalom  ;  he  went 
to  him  in  a  rage  and  demanded  why  this  had 
been  done.  The  matter  of  the  barley  would  be 
easy  to  arrange  ;  but  now  that  he  had  met  Joab 
he  showed  him  that  there  were  just  two  modes 
of  treatment  open  to  David,  — either  really  to 
pardon,  or  really  to  punish  him.  This  probably 
was  just  what  Joab  felt.  There  was  no  good, 
but  much  harm  in  the  half  and-half  policy  which 
the  king  was  pursuing.  If  Absalom  was  par- 
doned, let  him  bo  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
king.  If  he  was  not  jiardoned,  let  him  be  put 
to  death  for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Joab 
was  unable  to  refute  Absalom's  reasoning.  And 
when  he  went  to  the  king  he  would  press  that 
view  on  him  likewise.  And  now,  after  two  years 
of  a  half-and-half  measure,  the  king  sees  no  al- 
ternative but  to  yield.  "  When  he  had  called 
f  ir  .Vbsalom,  he  came  to  the  king,  and  bowed 
himself  to  his  face  on  the  ground  before  the 
king;  and  the  king  kissed -Vbsalom."  Thiswas 
the  token  of  reconciliation  and  friendship.  But 
it  would  not  bo  with  a  clear  conscience  or  an 
easy  mind  that  David  saw  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  in  full  possession  of  the  honors  of  the 
king's  son.     W.  G.  B. 

Three  years  Absalom  had  been  an  exile  with 
his  father-in  law,  and  now,  two  years  a  prisoner 
at  large  in  his  own  house,  and,  in  both,  better 
dealt  with  than  he  deserved  ;  yet  his  spirit  was 
stdl  unhumbled,  his  pride  unmortified.  and,  in- 
itead  of  being  thankful  that  his  life  is  spared, 


he  thinks  himself  sorely  wronged  that  be  is  not 

restored  to  all    his  places  at  court.     H. In 

this  whole  account  there  is  nothing  but  insult 
and  injury  to  Joab,  and  the  most  formal  obei- 
sance before  David.  Not  a  word  of  proffered  ex- 
cuse or  repentance,  because  his  heart  was  already 
hardened,  and  his  determination  to  dethrone 
his  father  fully  formed  and  matured.  With  all 
his  personal  beauty  and  probable  vanity,  Absa- 
lom had  a  positive  character  of  his  own.  His 
two  years'  reticent  waiting  for  revenge  against 
Amnon,  followed  by  his  cool  deliberation  in 
planning  for  and  committing  the  deed  of  mur- 
der, show  this.  And  not  less  is  it  manifest  in 
this  command  to  his  servants,  "  Go,  set  Joab's 
field  on  fire."  He  certainly  accomplished  his 
object  here.  And  all  his  subsequent  conduct 
evinces  like  jjositiveness  of  character.  His 
whole  career  has  no  single  element  of  weakness 
or  indecision.  Had  he  possessed  a  heart  like 
David's,  he  might  have  proved  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  David's  throne— at  least  we  see  enough  in 
him  to  explain  the  peculiar  strength  of  David's 
attachment  to  this  able  though  wayward  and 
wicked  son. 


Absalom's  character,  conduct,  and  end  may 
well  be  regarded  as  representative  and  typical, 
and  point  a  convincing  moral  worth  the  study  of 
the  youth  of  our  own  times.  Beauty  was  his 
curse,  because  it  was  that  for  which  alone  he 
was  "  praised  in  all  Israel."  Outwardly  pos- 
sessed of  most  attractive  form,  feature,  and  man- 
ner, he  was  inwardly  deformed  and  corrupt. 
And  benultj  of  person,  without  an  inward  beauty  of 
sou!,  without  moral  worth,  without  truth  and 
purity  of  heart,  without  strength  and  sway  of 
principle,  ever  has  been,  ecer  wilt  be,  &"  fatal 
doicer."  Its  only  necessary  effect  is  the  rule  of 
vanity  and  pride  and  over- weening  self  conceit, 
whose  only  ultimate  ending  is  abasement,  degra- 
dation, and  ruin  of  the  soul.  And  where  meajis 
of  lavish  s'If-indulgence  are  added  to  personal 
beauty,  the  peril  of  such  nan  is  made  wcllnigh 
sure.  Nothing  but  God's  grace  can  deliver  from 
either  of  these  perils,  much  less  from  both  com- 
bined. Let  those  that  are  exposed  on  either  hand 
take  counsel  and  warning  from  this  .sad  history  ! 
.\nd  let  parents,  too,  heed  this  signal  lesson, 
preserved  alike  fur  them  by  Inspiration  !    B. 
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Section  270. 

ABSALOM'S   SUCCESSFUL   CONSPIRACY.      DAVID   GOES   FORTH   FROM  JERUSAUIM. 

2  Samuel  15  :  1-29. 

15  1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  Absalom  prepared  hira  a  chariot  and  horses,  and 

2  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  And  Absalom  rose  up  earlj',  and  stood  beside  the  way  of  the 
gate  :  and  it  was  so,  that  when  any  man  had  a  suit  which  should  come  to  the  king  for  judg- 
ment, then  Absalom  called  nuto  him,  and  said,  Of  what  city  art  thou  ?     And  he  said,  Thy  ser- 

3  vant  is  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.     And  Absalom  said  nuto  him.  See,  thy  matters  are  good 

4  and  right  ;  bnt  there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  Absalom  said  moreover,  Oh 
that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause  might  come 

5  onto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice  !     And  it  was  so,  that  when  any  man  came  nigh  to  do 

6  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  him,  and  kissed  him.  And  on  this 
manner  did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment  :  so  Absalom  stole  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  four  year.s,  that  Absalom  said  unto  the  king,  I  pray  thee, 

8  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  in  Hebron.  For  thy  servant 
vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  Oeshur  in  Syria,  saying.  If  the  Lord  shall  indeed  bring  me  again 

9  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve   the  Loed.     And  the  king  said  xmto  him,  Go  in  peace.     So  he 

10  arose,  and  went  to  Hebron.  But  .\bsalom  sent  spies  throughoiit  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying. 
As  soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then   ye  shall  say,  Absalom  is  king  in  Hebron. 

11  And  with  .\bsalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  were  invited,  and  went  in 

12  their  simplicity  ;  and  they  knew  not  anything.  And  Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel  the  Gilon- 
ite,  David's  counsellor,  from  his  citj-,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered  the  sacrifices.  And 
the  conspiracy  was  strong  ;  for  the  people  increased  continually  with  Absalom. 

13  And  there  came  a  messenger  to  David,  saying.  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after 

14  Absalom.  And  David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that  were  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and 
let  us  flee  ;  for  else  none  of  us  shall  escape  from  Absalom  :  make  speed  to  depart,  lest  he  over- 
take us  quickly,  and  bring  down  evil  upon  us,  and  smite  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

15  And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  the  king,  Behold,  thj'  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever 

16  my  lord  the  king  shall  choose.     And  the  king  went  forth,  and  all  his  household  after  him. 

17  And  the  king  left  ten  women,  which  were  concubines,  to  keep  the  house.     And  the  king  went 

18  forth,  and  all  the  people  after  him  ;  and  they  tarried  in  Beth-raerhak.  And  all  his  servants 
passed  on  beside  him  ;  and  all  the  Cherethitcs,  and  all  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  .six 

19  hundred  men  which  came  after  him  from  Gath,  passed  on  before  the  king.  Then  said  the 
king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest  thou  also  with  us?  return,  and  abide  with  the  king  : 

20  for  thou  art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  exile  ;  return  to  thine  own  place.  Whereas  thou  earnest 
but  yesterday,  should  I  this  day  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us,  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may  ? 

21  return  thou,  and  take  back  thy  brethren  ;  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee.  And  Ittai  answered 
the  king,  and  said,  As  the  Lokd  liveth,  and  as  mj'lord  the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my 

22  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  for  death  or  for  life,  even  there  also  will  thy  servant  be.  And 
David  said  to' Ittai,  Go  and  pass  over.     And  Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  all  his  men,  and 

23  all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him.  And  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  all  the 
people  passed  over  :  the  king  also  himsslf  passed  over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  peojjle 

21  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  And,  lo,  Zadok  also  came,  and  all  the  Levites 
with  him,  hearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  ;  and  they  set  down  the  ark  of  God,  and 

25  Abiathar  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done  passing  out  of  the  city.  And  the  king  said 
unto  Zadok,  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city  :  if  I  shall  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 

2C  LoHD,  he  will  bring  me  again,  and  shew  me  both  it,  and  his  habitation  :  but  if  he  say  thus,  I 

27  have  no  delight  in  thee  :  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  nieas  seemeth  good  unto  him.  The 
king  said  also  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  Art  thou  not  a  seer  f  return  into  the  city  in  peace,  and 
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28  yonr  two  sons  with  you,  Abimitaz  thy  son,  nnd  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar.     See,  I  will 

29  tarry  ut  the   fords  ot  the  wililerness,  until  there  come  word  from  you  to  certify  me.     Zadok 
therefore  and  Abiathar  carried  the  ark  of  God  again  to  .Jerusalem  :  and  they  abode  there. 


1-6.  IJoiD  Ahsnlcm  sloU  Ihe  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel.  .Vb.snlom  was  the  third  son  of  David. 
He  had  killed  his  brother  Aninon,  the  tirst-born 
son,  because  of  a  grievous  wrong  done  to  his 
own  full  sister,  Tamar.  The  second  son  was 
now  also  dead,  so  that  Absalom  counted  him- 
self heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  After  kill- 
ing .\ninon  he  fled  to  Geshur,  near  Bashan,  and 
remained  three  years  with  the  king,  his  grand- 
father. Then  he  was  permitted  by  David  to  re- 
turn, and  after  two  years  more  was  admitted  to 
his  father's  presence,  and  fully  re-established 
in  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  son.  At  once 
he  begins,  and  for  years  deliberately  prosecutes, 
a  systematic  plan  for  undermining  his  father's 
authority  and  substituting  his  own.  As  before, 
in  his  vengeance  against  Amnon,  maintaining 
n  studied  deception  for  two  years,  and  then 
commanding  the  murder  in  cold  blood,  so  now, 
for  four  years,  without  compunction,  and  wilh 
unscrupulous  determination,  he  pursues  his 
ambitious  and  disloyal  purpose.  A  strange  con- 
trast, wo  note  in  passing,  between  the  sons  of 
Saul  and  David  in  this  particular.  The  son  of 
.  a  God. abandoned  father  was  loyal,  helpful,  and 
faithful  to  the  end,  while  the  son  of  the  repent- 
ant, forgiven  David  proves  disloyal,  persecuting, 
and  impious,  taking  base  advantage  of  his  fa- 
ther's clemency,  and  of  his  many  disqualifying 
infirmities  and  griefs. 

The  acts  by  which  he  sought,  and  in  the  end 
attained,  superior  popularity  with  the  men  of 
Israel,  are  recited  in  these  verses,  and  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  that  demagogues  of  every 
ago  have  used.  First,  ho  attended  to  the  mat- 
ter of  display.  He  clad  his  beautiful  person  in 
princely  apparel,  gathered  a  splendid  retinue 
of  attendants,  with  chariots,  horsemen,  and  foot- 
men, and  so  accustomed  the  people  to  the  state 
and  equipage  of  royalty  as  his  own.  Then  he 
put  himself  in  David's  proper  but  neglected 
place,  "  in  the  gateof  the  city,"  where  the  great 
duty  of  hearing  complaints  and  administering 
justice  was  devolved  upon  every  Eastern  king. 
Not,  however,  to  do  justice  did  Absalom  rise  up 
early  and  stand  in  the  gate.  Not  to  stay  David's 
feeble  hands,  to  supply  David's  necessitated 
neglects,  but  to  enfeeble  him  the  more,  to  call 
attention  to  his  neglects,  and  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  grievance  and  discontent  felt  by  the 
people.  This  he  did  under  pretence  of  a  deep 
concern  for  their  welfare,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  would  right  their  wrongs  and  remove 


their  troubles,  if  only  he  had  the  power.  And 
to  this  he  added  all  personal  tokens  of  interest 
and  even  affection,  toward  every  one  that  came 
near  him.  After  this  method  of  flattery  and 
disloyal  insinuation,  pursued  in  city  and  conn- 
try  for  four  years,  "  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  men  of  Israel."     B. 

4.  A  Judge  in  Israel.  He  that  sbonld 
himself  have  been  judged  to  death  for  murder, 
has  the  impudence  to  aim  at  being  a  iudge  of 
others.  We  read  not  of  Absalom's  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, or  learning  in  the  laws,  nor  had  he  given 
any  proofs  of  his  love  to  justice,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  yet  he  wishes  he  were  a  judge.  Those 
are  often  most  ambitious  of  preferment  that  are 
least  fit  for  it  ;  the  best  qualified  are  the  most 
modest  and  self  diffident,  while  it  is  no  better 
than  the  spirit  of  an  Absalom  that  says,  0  titat 
I  tcere  a  judge  in  I.--rafl .'    H. 

7-9.  Nothing  wants  now  but  a.  cloak  of  relig- 
ion, to  perfect  the  treacherj-  of  that  ungracious 
son,  who  carried  peace  in  his  name,  war  in  his 
heart :  and  how  easily  is  that  put  on  !  Absalom 
hath  a  holy  vow  to  be  paid  in  Hebron  !  The  de- 
vout man  had  made  it  long  since,  while  he  was 
exiled  in  Syria  ;  and  now  he  hastens  to  perform 
it  ;  "If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  back  again  to 
Jerusalem,  then  will  I  serve  the  Lord."  Wicked 
hypocrites  dare  to  plaj'  with  God,  that  they  may 
mock  men.     Xlp.  11. 

Flow  Absalom  covered  liis  sirps  in  inilinlinri  the 
rebellion.  He  professes  to  bethink  him  of  a  vow 
made  at  least  six  years  before,  when  he  was  an 
exile  in  Geshur.  The  vow  was  to  serie—i.e., 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  if  the  Lord  should  bring 
him  again  to  Jerusalem.  Six  years  the  vow 
has  been  held  in  abeyance,  but  now  it  must  be 
paid — in  Ilebron  !  He  asks  and  obtains  David's 
permission  to  go.  He  selects  Hebron  as  having 
been  his  own  birth-place,  and  the  old  capital  of 
David's  kingdom.  As  a  sacred  city,  the  resi- 
dence of  priests,  it  was  also  a  natural  place  for 
his  proposed  sacrifice.  As  a  national  centre, 
where  were  many  still  discontented  at  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  near 
that  city  where  the  proposed  blow  is  to  be 
struck,  it  is  the  place  for  starting  the  conspir- 
acy. "  So  he  arose,  and  went  to  Ilebron  "  But 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  vow  performed  or  sacri- 
fice offered.     B. 

7,  The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  the  period 
of  forly  years.  Josephus,  and  also  the  Syriao 
and  Arabic  versions,  have  it  /i<ur  years.     Two 
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ancient  manuscripts  have  it,  not  "  years,"  but  i 
days — in  which  case  it  may  date  from  Absalom's  ! 
kind  reception  home  by  his  father.     It  sUould  ' 
be,   after  four  years ;  for  so  long   Absalom  had  '. 
been  pushing  this  enterprise,  ingratiating  him-  j 
self  into   the   good  graces  of  the  men  ot  Israel  ;  ] 
making  special  friends  in  every  city  o£  the  laud, 
who  when  the  opportune    moment  should   at 
length  arrive,  and  the  trump  of  rebellion  should 
soiind,  would  be  ready  to  swell  the  cry — "  Ab- 
salom reigneth  in  Hebron."     H   C. 

10-12.  How  the  conspiracy  was  formed,  and 
what  it  came  to.  Two  hundred  men  he  invited 
to  go  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  toiiarticipatein 
his  sacrificial  feast.  These,  it  is  intimated,  un- 
derstood nothing  of  his  disloyal  purposes,  but 
were  afterward  evidently  seduced  into  sympathy 
with  his  treason.  From  Hebron  Absalom  sent 
men  to  create  disaffection  and  foment  the  con- 
spiracy throughout  all  the  tribes,  everywhere  to 
give  the  impression  broadly  forth  that  Judah 
was  prepared  to  proclaim  him  king  in  Hebron, 
and  to  secure  instant  action,  at  a  given  signal 
by  the  disaffected  in  every  place.  Then  he  so- 
licited the  counsel  and  aid  of  Ahithophel,  a  man 
of  whom  David  touchingly  speaks  as  his  own 
familiar  friend  in  whom  he  trusted,  his  chosen 
guide  and  companion,  with  whom  he  took  coun- 
sel and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  (Ps.  41  and 
55).  This  man  deserted  his  royal  master  and 
friend,  trampled  all  sacred  ties,  human  and  Di- 
vine, under  foot,  and  became  the  main  pillar  of 
the  rebellion.  From  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  counsels  of  Absalom  until  the  day  his 
counsel  was  rejected,  the  conspiracy  was  suc- 
cessful. Wisely  Absalom  had  planned  and  acted 
throughout  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  people, 
and  now,  having  engaged  David's  best-known 
counsellor  as  his  ally,  multitudes  flock  to  him 
at  Hebron,  and  he  is  prepared  to  move  against 
Jerusalem.  •  B. 

From  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  his- 
torian turns  our  thought  to  David  (1.5  :  13  and 
onward).  The  whole  country  is  rising  to  had 
Absalom  king,  and  to  swell  the  hosts  of  his 
armed  followers.     H.  C. 

IS,  14.  T he lidinrjs  brought  to  David,  heal  once 
determined  to  flee.  The  narrative  that  follows 
discloses  the  reasons  and  motives  which  actuated 
his  flight.  Not  merely  that  his  age  and  infirm- 
ities impaired  his  physical  and  mental  energies, 
nor  that  his  excessive  love  for  Absalom,  so 
shocked  and  wounded,  rendered  him  averse  to 
such  an  unnatural  conflict,  but  the  deepconvic 
tion  that  this  revolt  ot  his  son  was  a  part  of 
God's  previously  declared  judgment  against  his 
great  sin,  wrought  in  his  now  thoroughly  hum- 
28 


bled  heart  an  unwillingness  to  resist.  And  with 
this  feeling  of  submission  to  the  Divine  disci- 
pline was  associated  an  unwillingness  to  involve 
the  people,  and  the  beautiful  city  itself,  in  his 
personal  cahimities.  To  save  his  faithful  de- 
pendents from  destruction  and  the  city  from  as- 
sault and  ruin,  he  commands  an  instant  depar- 
ture. And  the  many  touching  incidents  of  his 
flight  all  the  way  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  as  well  as  the  third  P.salm,  written  at 
that  period,  show  how  submissivelj'  he  bowed 
his  soul  before  God,, how  he  still  trusted  and 
hoped  in  God  amid  the  overwhelming  billows, 
how  patiently  he  could  bear  every  insult  and 
trial,  if  only  he  might  recover  the  peace  and  Joy 
of  God's  restored  favor  !    B. 

David  did  not  call  a  council,  but  consulting 
only  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  determined 
immediately  to  quit  Jerusalem.  He  took  up  this 
strange  resolve,  so  disagreeable  to  his  character 
as  a  man  of  courage,  as  a  penitent,  submitting 
to  the  rod,  and  lying  down  under  God's  correct- 
ing hand.  Conscience  now  reminded  him  of  his 
sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  sentence  he 
was  under  for  it,  that  evil  shou'd  rise  against  him 
out  of  his  own  house.  "  Now,"  thinks  he,  "the 
Word  of  God  begins  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  contend  with  it  or  fight  against  it  : 
God  is  righteous,  and  I  submit."  Before  un- 
righteous Absalom  he  could  justify  himself  and 
stand  it  out  ;  but  before  the  righteous  God  he 
must  condemn  himself,  and  3'iild  to  his  judg- 
ments. Thus  he  accepts  the  puriishinerd  of  his  in- 
iquity.  H. He  was  not  prostrated  by  un- 
manly fear,  nor  did  he  abandon  his  hope  in  God. 
He  took  all  prudent  means  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
the  threatened  danger  to  which  his  rule  and 
even  his  life  were  exposed.  But  his  whole 
conduct  showed  that  his  "  sin  was  ever  before 
him,"  and  that  he  was  deeply  conscious  that  it 
was  the  visitation  of  God  which  was  now  upon 
him.      W.  Lee. 

It  was  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  the  king 
to  resolve  on  immediate  flight  from  Jerusalem, 
not  only  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  the  city,  and 
to  prevent  a  massacre  in  its  streets,  but  to  give 
his  adherents  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
around  him.  Indeed,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
the  king  seemed  his  old  self  again.  We  can 
quite  understand  how,  in  David's  peculiar  state 
of  mind,  trials  in  which  he  recognized  the 
dealings  of  God  would  rouse  him  to  ener- 
gy, while  the  even  tenor  of  affairs  left  him 
listless.  No  weakness  now — outward  or  in- 
ward !  Prudence,  determination,  and  courage 
in  action  ;  but,  above  all,  a  constant  acknowl- 
edgment of  God,  selt-humilialion,  and  a  contin- 
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nous  reference  of  all  to  Him,  marked  his  every 
step.     A.  E. 

1 7-29.  A  more  mgving  spectacle  conld  not 
be  exhibited  thiin  this  of  a  king,  vunerable  for 
bis  years  and  victories,  sacred  in  the  characters 
both  of  his  piety  and  of  prophecy,  renowned 
for  prowess  and  revered  for  wisdom,  thus  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive,  to  a  sud- 
dtn  and  extreme  oecessity  of  Hying  for  his  life, 
from  the  presence  and  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
own  son.  Ddaney. His  departure  from  Je- 
rusalem is  related  with  a  minuteness  to  which 
we  have  no  parallel  in  the  Scripture  history  of 
any  single  day,  except  that  of  which  this  was 
the  type,  when  the  son  of  David,  betrayed  by 
"  his  own  familiar  friend,"  and  rejected  by  his 
own  people,  went  out  by  the  same  path  "  bear- 
ing his  reproach."  It  was  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  king,  leaving  his  palace  in  the  care  of 
his  ten  concubines,  went  forth  by  the  eastern 
gate  with  all  his  household  and  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple ;  for  there  were  still  many  who  showed  him 
the  deepest  attachment.  Among  his  faithful 
guard  of  Cherethites  and  Peletbites,  and  his 
chosen  heroes,  the  six  hundred  who  had  followed 
him  ever  since  his  residence  at  Gath,  was  Ittai 
the  Gittite.  David  released  him  and  his  coun- 
trymen from  their  allegiance  ;  bat  Ittai  vowed 
that  he  would  follow  the  king  in  life  or  death, 
and  David  bade  him  lead  the  way.  They  passed 
over  the  brook  Kidron  (the  Cedron  of  the  New 
Testament),  by  the  way  that  led  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  Jericho  and  the  wilderness,  while 
'  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice."  As 
David  halted  in  the  valley  to  let  the  people  pass 
on,  he  was  joined  by  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  with 
all  the  Levites,  bringing  with  them  the  ark  of 
God.  AVith  self-renouncing  reverence,  David 
refused  to  have  the  ark  removed,  for  his  sake, 
from  the  sanctuary  where  he  had  fixed  its  abode, 
and  exposed  to  share  his  perils.  If  Jehovah 
willed  to  show  him  favor,  he  would  bring  him 
back  to  see  both  the  ark  and  His  habitation  ;  if 
not — "  Behold  here  am  I  !  let  Him  do  to  me  as 
seemeth  good  to  Him  !"  He  reminded  the 
I)riests  that  they  could  do  him  effectual  service 
in  the  city  by  employing  their  two  sons,  who 
were  both  swift  runners,  to  bring  him  tidings, 
and  so  he  sent  them  back  with  the  ark.     P.  S. 

19-21.  Ittai  was  a  stranger  who  had  but 
lately  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  he  was  not  at- 
toched  to  David  personally,  it  would  be  safer  for 
him  to  return  to  the  city  and  offer  to  the  reign- 
ing king  the  services  which  David  conld  no 
longer  reward.  Hut  the  generous  proposal  of 
David  was  rejected  with  equal  nobility  on  the 
part  of  Ittai.     He  had  made  up  his  mind,  like 


Ruth  the  Moabitess  with  reference  to  TTaoml, 
that  wherever  David  was,  in  life  or  in  death, 
there  also  he  should  be.  How  affecting  must  it 
have  been  to  David  to  receive  such  an  assurance 
from  a  stranger  !     W.  G.  B. 

23.  The  people's  sympathy  with  David  in  his 
afGiction.  When  he  and  his  attendants  pas.itd 
ovtr  the  brook  Kidron  (the  very  same  brook  that 
Christ  passed  over,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
sufferings,  John  18  :  1),  loicard  Ihe  way  of  the. 
wiklertiess,  which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  all  (lie  country  vcepi  icilh  a  loud  voice.     H. 

Tlie  ravine  of  Kidron  is  the  deep  ravine  on 

the  east  of  Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as 
(he  Valley  of  Jehoshophat,  which  separates  the 
city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  single  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  perhaps  de- 
signed to  recall  the  present  occasion  and  to  sug- 
gest the  parallel  between  David  fleeing  from 
Jerusalem,  and  Christ  leaving  the  city  which  bad 
rejected  Him,  as  the  treachery  of  Judas  was  the 
counterpart  and  "  fulfilment"  of  that  of  Ahith- 
ophel.     .\.  F.  K. 

24.  The  priests  and  Levites  firmly  adhered 
to  David  and  his  interest.  They  knew  David's 
great  aflfection  to  them  and  their  ofiBce,  notwith- 
standing his  tailings  ;  the  method  Absalom  took 
to  gain  people's  affections  made  no  impression 
upon  them  ;  and  therefore  they  steadily  adhered 
to  David  ;  Zadok  and  Abiathar  and  all  the  Le- 
vites, if  he  go  will  accompany  him,  and  take  the 
ark  with  them,  that  by  it  they  might  a.sk  coun- 
sel of  God  for  him. 

25-27.  He  is  very  submissive  to  the  holy 
will  of  God,  concerning  the  issue  of  his  present 
dark  dispensation.  He  hopes  the  best,  and 
hopes  for  it  from  the  favor  of  God,  which  he 
looks  upon  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  "  If 
God  favor  me  so  far,  I  shall  be  settled  again  as 
formerly  :"  but  he  provides  for  the  worst  ;  "  If 
he  deny  me  this  favor,  if  he  say,  I  have  vo  delight 
in  thee,  I  know  I  deserve  the  continuance  of  his 
displeasure,  his  holy  will  be  done  ;"  see  him 
here  waiting  to  receive  the  event,  and  willing 
to  refer  himself  to  God  concerning  it.  "  Let 
him  do  to  me  as  .seeinelh  good  to  him,  all  is  well 
that  God  does."  Observe  with  what  satisfaction 
he  speaks  of  the  Divine  disposal  :  not  only,  "  He 
can  do  what  ho  will, "  subscribing  to  his  power, 
or,  "  He  may  do  what  he  will,"  subscribing  to 
his  sovereignty,  or,  "  He  icill  do  what  he  will," 
subscribing  to  his  unchangeableness,  but,  Lei 
him  do  ichdt  he  iritl,  subscribing  to  bis  wisdom 
;  and  goodness.  It  is  our  interest  as  well  as  duty 
cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God,  what- 
[  ever  befalls  us.  That  we  may  not  complain  of 
i  what  is,   let  us  see  God's  band  in  all  events  ; 
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and  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  of  what  shall  be, 
let  us  see  all  events  in  God's  hand.     H. 

These  words  show  how  much  God  was  in 
David's  mind  in  connection  with  the  events  of 
that  humiliating  day.  They  show,  too,  that  be 
did  not  regard  his  case  as  desperate.  But  every- 
thing turned  on  the  will  of  God.  It  might  be 
that,  in  His  great  mercy,  He  would  bring  him 
back  to  Jerusalem.  His  former  promises  led 
him  tfi  think  of  this  as  apo.ssible,  perhaps  prob- 
able, termination  of  the  insurrection.  But  it 
might  also  be  that  the  Lord  had  no  more  delight 
in  him.  The  chastening  with  which  He  was 
now  visiting  him  for  his  sin  might  involve  the 
success  of  Absalom.  In  that  case,  all  that  David 
would  say  was  that  he  was  at  God's  disposal, 
and  would  offer  no  resistance  to  His  holy  will. 
If  he  was  to  be  restored,  he  would  be  restored 
without  the  aid  of  the  ark  ;  if  he  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  ark  could  not  save  him.  Zadok  and 
his  Levites  must  carry  it  back  into  the  city. 
W.  G.  B. 


I  understand  not  how  a  man  can  front  the 
awful  possibilities  of  a  future  on  earth,  knowing 
all  the  points  at  which  he  is  vulnerable,  and  all 
the  ways  by  which  disaster  may  come  down 
upon  bim,  and  retain  his  sanity,  except  he  be- 


lieves that  all  is  ruled,  not  merely  by  a  God  far 
above  him,  who  may  be  as  unsympathizing  as 
He  is  omnipotent,  but  by  his  elder  Brother,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  showed  His  heart  by  all  His 
dealings  with  us  here  below,  and  who  loves  as 
tenderly,  and  sympathizes  as  closely  with  us  as 
ever  He  did  when  on  earth  He  gathered  the 
weary  and  the  sick  around  Him.  Is  it  not  a 
thing,  men  and  women,  worth  having,  to  have 
this  for  the  settled  conviction  of  your  hearts, 
that  Christ  is  moving  all  the  pulses  of  your  life, 
and  that  nothing  falls  out  without  the  interven- 
tion of  His  presence  and  the  power  of  His  will 
working  through  it '?  Is  there  any  other  place 
where  a  man  can  plant  his  foot  and  say.  Now  I 
am  on  a  rock  and  I  care  not  what  comes  ?  The 
riddle  of  Providence  ia  solved,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  Providence  is  being  accomplished,  when 
we  have  grasped  this  conviction, — All  events  do 
serve  me,  for  all  circumstances  come  from  His 
will  and  pleasure,  which  is  love  ;  and  every- 
where where  I  go — be  it  in  the  darkness  of  dis- 
aster or  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity — I  shall 
see  standing  before  me  that  familiar  and  be- 
loved shape,  and  shall  be  able  to  say,  "  It  is  the 
Lord."  Friends  and  brethren,  that  is  the  faith 
to  live  by,  that  is  the  faith  to  die  by  ;  and  with- 
out it  life  is  a  mockery  and  a  misery.     A.  M. 


Section  271. 

INCIDENTS   OF   DAVID'S   DEPARTURE  :   HTJSHAI ;  ZIBA  ;   SHIMEI. 
2  Samuel  15  :  30-37  ;   16  :  1-14. 


30  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  the  wminf  nf  Olives,  and  wept  as  he  went  np  ;  and  he 
had  his  head  covered,  and  went  barefoot  :  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  covered  every 

31  man  his  head,  and  they  wentuj),  weepingas  they  went  up.  And  one  told  David,  saying,  Ahith- 
opliel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom.     And  David  said,  0  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the 

32  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David  was  come  to 
the  top  of  the  ascent,  where  God  was  worshipped,  behold,  Hushai  the  Archite  came  to  meet  him 

33  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head  :  and  David  said  unto  him.  If  thou  pa.ssest  on  with 

34  me,  then  thou  shalt  be  a  burden  unto  mq  :  but  if  thon  return  to  the  city,  and  say  unto  Ab.sa- 
lom,  I  will  be  thy  servant,  O  king  ;  as  I  have  been  thy  father's  servant  in  time  past,  so  will  I 

35  now  be  thy  servant  :  then  .shalt  thou  defeat  for  me  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  And  hast  thou 
not  there  with  thee  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests  ?  therefore  it  shall  be,  that  what  thing 
soever  thou  shalt  hear  out  of  the  king's   house,  thou  shalt  tell  it  to  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the 

36  priests.     Behold,  they  have  therewith  them  their  two  sons,  AhimaazZadok'ssnn,  and  .Jonathan 

37  Abiathar's  son  ;  and  by  them  ye  shall  send  unto  me  everything  that  ye  shall  hear.  So  Hushai 
David's  friend  came  into  the  city  ;  and  Absalom  came  into  Jerusalem. 

16  1  And  when  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  o/  the  ascent,  behold,  Zib'a  the  servant  of 
Mephibosheth  met  him,  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  and  upon  them  two  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  and  an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
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2  wine.  And  the  king  said  unto  Ziba,  Wbat  meanest  thoa  by  these  ?  And  Ziba  said,  The  asses 
bo  for  the  kiu^  s  hou.seUnlil  to  rido  ou  ;  iiud  the  bread  iiud  summer  fruit  for  tlie  young  men  to 

3  eat  ;  and  the  wiue,  thiit  such  as  be  faint  in  the  wilderness  may  drink.  And  the  king  said.  And 
where  is  thy  master's  sou  ?     And   Zibu  said   unto  the  king,  lieholit,  he  abideth  at  Jerusalem  : 

4  for  he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom  of  my  father.  Then  said 
the  king  to  Ziba,  liehuld,  thine  is  all  that  pertaineth  unto  Mephiboshetb.  And  Ziba  said,  I  do 
obeisance  ;  let  me  hud  favor  in  thy  sigh',  my  lord,  O  king. 

5  And  when  king  David  came  to  Bahurim,  behold,  there  came  out  thence  a  man  of  the  family 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose  name  was  .Shimei,  the  sou  of  Gera  :  he  came  out,  ami  cursed  still 

6  as  ho  came.     And  he  cast  stones  at  David,  and  at  all  the  servants  of  king  David  :  and  all  the 

7  people  and  all  the  mighty  men  were  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.     And  thus  said  Shimei 

8  when  he  cur.sed.  Begone,  begone,  thou  man  of  blood,  and  man  of  Belial  :  the  Loud  hath  re- 
turned upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned  ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son  :  and,  behold,  thou  art 

9  taken  in  thine  own  mischief,  because  thou  art  n  man  of  blood.  Then  said  Abishai  the  son  of 
Zerniah  unto  the  king.  Why  should   this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord  the  king?  let  me  go  over,  I 

10  pray  thee,  and  take  off  his  head.  And  the  king  said,  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of 
Zeruiah?     Because  he  ourseth,  and  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him.  Curse  David  ;  who 

11  then  .shall  say.  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so?  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  and  to  all  his  ser- 
vants, Behold,  my  son,  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my  life  :  howiuue^  more  may 
this  Benjamite  now  do  il?  let   him   alone,  and  let  him  curse  ;  for  the  Lord  bath  bidden  him. 

12  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  look  on  the  wrong  done  unto  me,  and  that  the  Lord  will  requite 

13  me  good  for  hin  cursing  of  me  this  day.  So  David  and  his  men  went  by  the  way  :  and  Shimei 
went  along  on  the  hill  side  over  against  him,  and  cursed  a")  he  went,  and  threw  stones  at  him, 

14  and  cast  dust.  And  the  king,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  came  weary  ;  and  he 
refreshed  himself  there. 


Very  touching  and  instructive  are  the  recount- 
ed incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  Fully  and  impressively 
they  open  to  us  the  very  heart  of  this  trustful, 
penitent,  submissive  king.  We  see  his  self- 
forgetting  generosity,  in  ottering  to  release  Ittai 
the  Ciittite  and  his  band  of  six  hundred  from 
the  discomforts  and  perils  of  his  wandering. 
We  admire  the  steadfastness  and  strength  of  his 
faith,  the  absolute  resting  of  this  great  and  fear- 
ful issue  upon  God,  which  he  shows  in  calmly 
sending  back  the  ark  of  God,  and  all  that  minis- 
tered to  its  care  and  worship.  With  thankful 
wonder  we  read  his  words  of  humble  submission 
and  implicit  trust  :  "  If  I  shall  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring  me  again  ; 
but  if  ho  say.  I  have  no  delight  iu  thee  ;  behold, 
here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to 
him."  A  convincing  proof  of  this  submissive 
spirit  we  find  in  his  meek  endurance  of  Shimei's 
shameless  cursing.  "  Let  him  alone  and  let  him 
curse,"  he  said  to  .\bishai,  "  for  the  Lord  hath 
bidden  liini.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  re- 
quite me  good  for  his  cursing."  Yet  with  this 
submission,  we  also  discern  his  continued  faith 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  need  of  seconding  his 
prayer  by  every  right  means  of  action.  Know- 
ing Ahithophil's  treachery,  and  aware  of  his 
practical  wisdom,  David  beseeehes  the  Lord  to 
turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness. 


Then  he  persuades  Hushai,  another  friend  and 
counsellor,  to  join  Absalom  and  counteract  the 
counsels  of  .\hithophel.  And,  as  we  read,  God 
answered  the  prayer  by  making  the  means  effec- 
tual. The  counsel  of  Hushai  prevailed,  "For 
the  Lord  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  (wise) 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to  the  end  that  the  Lord 
might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom."  In  connection 
with  these  incidents,  we  note  these  affecting 
references  :  "  The  king  also  passed  over  the 
brook  Kidron  ;"  "  and  David  went  up  by  the 
ascent  of  Olivet,  and  wept."  Not  the  kingdom 
and  the  kingship  of  David  alone,  but  many 
marked  localities,  as  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  the 
Kidron,  and  Olivet,  all  had  a  designed  typical 
connection  through  David's  history,  with  the 
Son  of  David.  And  as  so  often  remarked,  in 
this  representative  and  typical  association  we 
find  the  special  interest  and  value  of  his  whole 

story,     B. It  is  touching  to  see  David,  mild, 

self-possesoed,  thoroughly  humble,  and  most 
considerate  of  others.  Adversity  is  the  element 
in  which  he  shines  ;  it  is  in  prosperity  he  falls  ; 
in  adversitv  he  rises  beautifull.v.  After  the 
humbling  events  in  his  life  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  lately  called,  it  is  a  relief  to  wit- 
ness the  noble  bearing  of  the  venerable  saint 
amid  the  pelting  of  this  most  pitiless  storm. 
W.  G.  B. 

15  :  30.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  covered 
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head,  anil  a  weeping  ej'e,  and  bare  feet,  is 
DiiviJ  gone  away  from  JeriiHaleai.  Never  did 
he  with  more  joy  come  up  to  this  city,  tlian  now 
he  left  it  with  sorrow  :  how  could  he  do  other- 
wise, whom  the  insurrection  of  his  own  son 
drove  out  from  his  house,  from  his  throne,  from 
the  ark  of  God?     Bp.  H. 

31 ,  He  prays  not  against  Ahithophcl's  person, 
but  against  his  counsel,  that  God  would  lurn  it 
inlofituhshness  ;  that  it  he  gave  wise  counsel,  it 
might  be  rejected  as  foolish;  or  if  it  were  fol- 
lowed, that  by  some  providenoo  or  other  it 
might  ba  defeated,  and  not  attain  the  end. 
David  prayed  this  in  a  firm  belief  that  God  has 
all  hearts  in  his  hand,  and  tongues,  too  ;  that 
when  ho  pleases  he  can  /afce  away  tlie  undersiiind- 
i'lijfi  •/  llie  aged,  and  make  Ihe  judges  foals  (Job 
12  :  17  ;  Is.  3  :  2,  3),  and  in  hope  that  God  would 
own  and  plead  his  just  and  injured  cause.  We 
may  pray  in  faith  and  should  prny  with  fer- 
vency, that  God  will  turn  that  counstl  into  fool- 
ishness which  is  taken  against  his  people. 

32.  And  now  Providence  brought  Hushai  to 
him,  while  he  was  yet  speaking.  God  heard  and 
sent  him  the  person  that  should  be  instrumental 

to  answer  his  prayer.     H. While  it  seemed 

good  unto  God  to  inflict  this  salutary  discipline 
on  the  spirit  of  David,  it  also  seemed  good  unto 
Him  by  the  arrangements  of  His  providence  to 
open  a  way  for  its  prosperous  termination.  The 
return  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  Hushai,  was  the  preparative  in  the 
order  of  events  for  the  safe  and  happy  return  of 
David  himself  in  triumph  to  that  very  city  from 
which  he  was  now  taking  flight  as  a  mournful 
outcast.  The  same  God  who  laid  this  tri.al  upon 
him  provided  also  the  way  of  escape  from  it. 
T.  C. 

31.  For  a  correct  estimate  of  the  conduct  of 
David  in  advising  Hushai  to  offer  his  service  to 
Absalom,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him,  wa 
should  recollect  that  Absalom,  as  a  traitor,  a 
murderer,  and  a  rebel,  had  forfeited  all  the  rights 
of  society  ;  and  David  could  be  no  more  guilty 
of  perfidy  in  forming  a  design  to  supplant  him, 
than  any  man  would  be  who  should  deceive  a 
madman  so  as  to  prevent  his  murdering  his 
friends.  Stackhnuse. Absalom  was  an  unnat- 
ural rebel,  and  Ahithophel  a  traitor  ;  and  on  the 
quasliing  of  their  rebellious  plans  depended  the 
religion  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, David  only  desired  that  of  Hushai, 
which  every  good  subject  that  wished  well  to  his 
king  and  country  was  in  duty  bound  to  do. 
Chai,dl-r. 

35-37.  His  main  business  will  be  to  oppose 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  try  to  secure  a  little 


time  to  David,  and  thus  give  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  Moreover,  he  is  to  co-opetate  with  the 
priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  and  through  their 
sons  send  word  to  David  of  everything  he  hears. 
Hushai  obeys  David,  and  as  he  returns  to  the 
city  from  the  east,  Absalom  arrives  from  the 
south,  before  David  is  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  away.  But  for  the  Mount  of  Olives  inter- 
vening, Absalom  might  have  seen  the  company 
that  followed  his  father.     W.  G.  B. 

Zibu  Brings  Food  to  David. 
IG  :  1-4. 
Shortly  after  parting  from  Hushai,  the  king's 
forces  met  Ziba,  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth. 
He  had  a  couple  of  asses  with  him,  laden  with 
two  hundred  rounds  of  bread,  one  hundred 
bunches  cf  raisins,  one  hundred  of  summer 
fruits,  and  a  skin  of  wine.  When  David  asked 
him,  shortly,  What  meanest  thou  by  these  ? 
Ziba  was  ready  with  an  answer  which  went  to 
the  king's  heart.  The  asses  were  for  the  women 
and  children  to  ride  on,  the  food  for  the  soldier.s, 
and  the  wine  for  those  to  drink  who  might  faint 
in  the  weary  wilderness.  Faithfulness  exists 
somewhere,  the  king  thought  as  he  heard  these 
cunning  words.  Ziba  s  present  was  a  ray  of 
hope  in  the  gloom.  But,  he  asked,  where  is  thy 
master's  son?  "At  Jerusalem,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  for  he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  cf 
Israel  restore  to  me  the  kingdom  of  my  father." 
It  was  a  falsehood.  Probably  it  was  as  true  as 
the  story  of  the  bread  and  the  fruit  and  the 
wine.  Unfortunately,  David  believed  it.  And. 
he  acted  on  his  belief  :  "  Thine,"  he  said,  "  is 
everything  which  was  Mephibosheth's. "     Sime. 

That  Ziba  was  calumniating  Mephibosheth 

is  sufficiently  obvious.  How  could  Mephibo- 
sheth, an  in.-iignificant  cripple,  who  had  never 
claimed  the  crown,  or  taken  any  part  in  politics, 
expect  to  be  made  king,  even  in  the  confusion 
of  parties  which  might  ensue  upon  Absalom's 
rebellion?  Ziba's  story  was  an  audacious  fic- 
tion, invented  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  grant  of 
the  estate  which  he  was  cultivating  for  Mephib. 
osheth's  benefit,  and  in  spite  of  its  improba- 
bility, it  jiassed  muster  in  the  haste  and  confu- 
sion of  the  moment.  David  was  rash  and  hasty 
in  thus  treating  his  grant  to  Mephiboslieth  as 
forfeited  by  treason  without  a  word  of  inquiry. 
This  unreflecting  impetuosity  was  a  marked 
fault  of  his  character.     A.  F.  K. 

iSldmei  s  Shaineftd  Abuse  of  David. 
Verses  5-13. 
Shimei  was  guilty  of  every  form  of  offensive 
and   provoking   assault.     He   threw  stones,    he 
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called  abusive  names,  he  litirled  wicked  {barges 
against  David  ;  be  declared  that  God  was  fight- 
ing ngalust  him,  and  fighting  justly  uguiuist  such 
a  luan  of  blood,  such  a  iniiD  of  Belial.  And,  ns 
if  this  were  not  enough,  be  stung  him  iii  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  bis  nature,  reproaching 
him  with  the  fact  that  it  was  his  son  that  now 
reigned  instead  of  him,  because  the  Lord  had  de- 
livered the  kingdom  into  his  hand.  But  even  all 
this  accumulation  of  coarse  and  shameful  abuse 
failed  to  ruffle  David'8  equanimity.     W.  G.  B. 

7,  8.  What  was  done  long  since  to  the  house 
of  Saul,  is  the  only  thing  which  Shimei  can  re- 
call, and  with  which  ho  upbraids  David,  because 
that  was  the  thing  that  he  himself  was  a  loser 
by.  No  man  could  bo  more  iunocent  of  the 
blood  of  the  house  of  Saul  than  David  was. 
Once  and  again  ho  spared  Saul's  life,  while  Saul 
sought  his.  AVhen  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  the  Philistines,  David  and  his  men  were 
many  miles  off  ;  and  when  they  heard  it  lament- 
ed it.  From  the  mnrder  of  Abner  and  Ishbo- 
sheth  he  had  sufficiently  cleared  himself  ;  and  yet 
all  tht  Wood  of  the  house  of  Srnd  must  be  laid  at 
bis  door  ;  innocency  is  no  fence  against  malice 
and  falsehood. 

lO,  II.  David  observes  the  liand  of  God  in  it : 
The  Lord  hitth  said  unto  hi/n,  Curse  David,  and 
again,  So  let  him  curse,  f</r  the  Lord  hath  bidden 
him.  As  it  was  Shimei's  sin,  it  was  not  from 
God  but  from  his  own  wicked  heart,  nor  did 
God's  hand  in  it  excuse  or  extenuate  it,  much 
less  justify  it,  any  more  than  it  did  their  sin  who 
put  Christ  to  death.  But  as  it  was  David's 
offliclion,  it  was  from  the  Lord,  one  of  the  evils 
which  he  raised  up  ogainst  hira.  David  looked 
above  the  instrument  of  his  trouble  to  the  su- 
jireme  Director,  as  Job,  when  the  plunderers 
had  stripped  him,  acknowledges,  The  Lord  hath 
taken  aieny.  Nothing  more  proper  to  quiet  a  soul 
under  afiliction  than  an  eye  to  the  hand  of  God 
in  it  :  /  opened  not  my  moidh,  because  thou  didst 
it.    The  scourge  of  the  tongue  is  God's  rod.    H. 

The  sin  of  Shimei's  curse  was  his  own  ;  the 
smart  of  the  curse  was  God's.  God  wills  that 
as  David's  chastisement  which  ho  hates  as 
Shimei's  wickedness.  Wicked  men  are  never 
the  freer  froui  guilt  or  punishment  fcr  that 
hand  which  the  holy  God  hath  in  their  ofJEcnsivo 
actions.  Yet  David  can  say,  "  Let  him  alone, 
and  let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden 
him  ;"  as  meaning  to  give  a  reason  of  his  own 
patience,  rather  than  Shimei's  iuipunity.  The 
issue  showed  how  well  David  could  distinguish 
betwixt  the  act  of  God  and  of  a  traitor.     Jip.  U. 

IS.  He  comforts  himself  with  hopes  that  God 
would,   Bome  way  or  other,  bring  good  to  him 


out  of  his  affliction,  would  balance  the  trouble 
itself,  and  recompense  his  patience  nnder  it  ; 
"  Tlie  iMrdwill  retjuite  me  good  for  his  cm  sing. 
If  God  bid  Shimei  grieve  me,  it  is  that  he  him- 
self may  the  more  sensibly  comfort  me  ;  surely 
he  has  mercy  in  store  for  me  which  he  is  pre- 
paring me  for  by  this  trial."  We  may  depend 
uiion  God  as  our  Paymaster,  not  only  for  our 
services,  but  for  our  sufferings.  Let  them  curse,' 
but  bless  thou.     H. 

The  fortitude  of  the  soldier's  heart  was  almost 
second  nature  to  David.  He  was  not  at  all  the 
man  to  pale  before  scenes  of  martial  conflict  or 
the  agonies  of  wounds  and  death.  But  here  are 
fur  other  ingredients  of  grief  and  woe.  David 
saw  in  this  cursing,  and,  indeed,  in  this  whole 
conspiracy,  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  his  own  great 
sins.  He  could  bear  any  and  every  trial  in- 
volved in  it  save  this  one— the  frown  of  his  own 
holy  Lord  God  !  We  see  yet  more  of  David's 
heart  in  those  Psalms  (42  and  43)  which  obvi- 
ously relate  to  this  period  of  his  history.  These 
Psalms  and  this  history  are  at  one  in  the  points 
of  enforced  exile  from  the  place  of  hallowed 
worship  ;  of  the  location  of  their  respective 
events— viz.,  in  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan — 
that  of  "  the  Hermonites  ;"  and  of  cro.ssing  that 
river  where  "  deep  called  unto  deep  at  the  noise 
of  its  water-courses,"  suggesting  in  sad  symbol 
tho  waves  of  deep  sorrow  that  dashed  over  his 
sonl  ;  and,  not  least,  of  the  almost  insupportable 
sense  of  depression  and  discouragement  against 
which  his  soul  is  perpetually  struggling  and 
which  it  tasks  the  utmost  energy  of  his  will  to 
withstand  :  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh.  my 
sonl  ?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  have 
cause  to  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counte- 
nance" and  the  joy  of  his  salvation.     H.  C. 

14.  And  so  the  king,  and  his  mighty  men  and 
all  his  people,  press  down  the  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous road,  out  of  the  reach  of  Absalom.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  weary  day.  At  last,  at  the  foot 
of  tho  steep  hills,  they  are  where  they  can  de- 
fend themselves  for  the  night,  and  at  the  first 

alarm  put  the  Jordan  behind  them.     Knox. 

There  they  resfed  after  the  long  eventful  day,  at 
the  ford  or  bridge  of  tho  river.  Among  tho 
thickets  of  the  Jordan,  the  asses  of  Ziba  were 
unladen,  and  the  weary  travellers  refreshed 
themselves,  and  waited  for  tidings  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  must  have  been  long  after  nightfall 
that  tho  joyful  sound  was  beard  of  the  two 
youths,  sons  of  the  High  Priests,  bursting  in 
upon  the  encampment  with  the  news  from  the 
capital.     Stanletj. 


At  certain  times  and  in  certain  circomstancea 
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it  may  be  the  duty  of  one  who  is  maligned  to 
repel  falsehood  and  vindicate  truth  in  the  world  ; 
but  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  are  absolutely  tor- 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Christ.  •"  Vengeance  is 
mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  This  is 
not  only  a  prohibition,  it  is  also  a  privileged 
exemption.  From  this  rough  and  dangerous 
work  the  Son  makes  his  people  free.  When  a 
neighbor  assails  our  good  name,  our  own  hearts 
too  readily  prompt  to  vengeance.  A  son  of  Zeru- 
iah  is  ready  within  us  to  say.  Let  mo  go  over 
and  take  off  his  head.  But,  beware  :  like  David, 
see  rather  God's  hand  permitting  the  trial  to 
come,  and  adjust  yourself  to  meet  it  so  that  it 
will  press  you  nearer  to  your  Lord,  and  keep 
you  closer  in  his  steps.     Arnot. 


What  then  is  to  be  done,  when  on  account  of 
our  sins  God  leads  us  by  a  path  that  is  full  of 
thorn.s  and  thistles  ?  The  history  of  David  an- 
swers the  question  :  he  bends,  he  prays,  he  acts. 
He  neglects  no  legitimate  means  to  maintain 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  his  diflicult  po- 
sition ;  but  above  all.  he  humbles  himself  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  bears  what  he  has 
merited  with  patience.  He  who  knows  thus  to 
bear  his  cross,  is  evidently  already  on  the  road  to 
win  the  lost  crown.  While  we  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps of  trust  and  submission,  yet  when  heart 
and  flesh  faint  and  fail,  let  us  rest  upon  the 
Greater  than  David,  who  trod  this  same  path 
through  the  valley  of  Kedron  for  our  deliver- 
ance.     Van  0. 


Section  272. 


AHITHOPHEL    AND    HUSHAI    AT    ABSALOM'S    COUNCIL    CHAMBEK. 

AHITHOPHEL. 


SUICIDE    OF 


2  Samuel  16  :  15-23  ;   17  :  1-23. 

10  15  And  Absalom,  and  all  the  people  the  men  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  Ahithophel 

16  with  him.     And   it  came  to  jiass,  when   Hushai   the   Archite,   David's  friend,  was  come  unto 

17  Absalom,  that  Hushai  said  unto  Absidom,  God  save  the  king,  God  save  the  king.  And  Absa- 
lom said  to  Hushai,  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend  V  why  wentest  thou  not  with  thy  friend  ? 

18  And  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  Nay  ;  but  whom  the  Lokd,  and  this  people,  and  all  the  men 

19  of  Israel  have  chosen,  his  v/ill  I  be,  and  with  him  will  I  abide.  And  again,  whom  should  I 
serve?  should  Inotxerve  in  the  presence  of  his  son?  as  I  have  served  in  thy  father's  presence, 

20  so  will  I  be  in  thy  presence.     Then  said  Absalom  to  Ahithophel,  Give  your  counsel  what  we 

21  shall  do.  And  Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Go  in  unto  thy  father's  concubines,  which  he 
hath  loft  to  keep   the   house  ;  and   all  Israel  shall   hear  that  thou  art  abhorred  of  thy  father  : 

22  then  shall  the  hands  of  all  that  are  with  thee  be  strong.  So  they  spread  Absalom  a  tent  upon 
the  toj)  of  the  house  ;  and   Absalom  went   in   unto  his  father's  concubines  in  the  sight  of  uU 

23  Israel.  And  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  he  counselled  in  those  days,  was  as  if  a  mnn 
inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God  :  so  was  all  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  both  with  David  and  with 
Absalom. 

17  1  Moreover  Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Let  me  now  choose  out  twelve  thousand 

2  men,  and  1  will  arise  and  jiursue  after  David  this  night  :  and  I  will  come  upon  him  while  he 
is  weary  and  weak  handed,  and  will  make  him  afraid  :  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him 

3  shall  flee  ;  and  I  will  smite   the  king  only  :  and  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee  : 

4  the  man  whom  thou  seekestis  as  if  all  returnen  :  .so  all  the  people  shall  be  in  peace.  And  the 
saying  pleased  Absalom  well,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 

5  Then  said  .\bsalom.  Call  now  Hushai  the  Archite  also,  and  let  us  hear  likewise  what  he  saith. 

6  And  when   Hushai  was  come  to  Absalom,  Absalom   spake   unto   him,  saying,  Ahithophel  hath 

7  spoken  after  this  manner  :  shall  we  do  afttr  his  saying?  if  not,  speak  thou.     And  Hushai  said 

8  unto  Ab.salora,  The  counsel  the*  Ahithophel  hath  given  this  time  is  not  good.  Hushai  said 
moreover,  Thou  knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty  men,  and  they  be  chafed 
in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field  :  and  thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and 

9  will  not  lodge  with  the  people.  Behold,  he  is  hid  now  in  some  pit,  or  in  some  nllier  place  :  and 
it  will  come  to  pass,  when  some  of  them  bo  fallen  at  the  first,  that  whosoever  heareth  it  will  say, 
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10  Tliere  is  a  slftughter  among  the  people  tliat  follow  Absulom.  And  even  he  Umt  is  valiant, 
whiisu  heart  is  as  llie  hfurt  o(  a  lion,  shall  uttL-ily  melt  :  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy  father 

11  is  a  mighty  man,  ami  they  which  be  with  him  are  valiant  men.  But  I  counsel  that  ail  Israel 
be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to  liecr  sheba,  as  the  sand  that  is  by  the  sea  tor 

12  multitude  ;  and  that  thou  go  to  battle  in  thine  own  person.  So  shall  we  come  upon  him  ia 
some  place  where  ho  shall  be  found,  and  we  will  liglit  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  on  the 
ground  :  and  of  him  and  of  all  the  men  that  are  with  hiiii  we  will  not  leave  so  much  as  one. 

13  Moreover,  if  ho  be  gotten  into  a  city,  then  shall  all  Israel  bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and  we  will 

14  draw  it  into  the  river,  until  there  be  not  one  small  stone  found  there.  And  Absalom  and  all 
the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  counsel  of  llushai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel.  For  the  Lord  had  ordained  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  o£  Ahllliophel,  to  the  intent  that 
the  LoiId  might  bring  evil  upon  Alisaloin. 

15  Then  said   Hushai   unto   Zadok  and  to  Abiathar  the  priests.  Thus  and  thus  did  Ahithophel 

16  counsel  .\bsal()ui  and  the  elders  of  Israel  ;  ami  thus  and  thus  have  I  counselled.  Now  there- 
fore send  quickly,  and  toll  David,  saying.  Lodge  not  this  night  at  the  fords  of  the  wildernessj 
but  in  any  wise  pass  over  ;  lest  the  king  be  swallowed  uji,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him. 

17  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  by  En-rogel  ;  and  a  maidservant  used  to  go  and  tell  them  ; 

18  and  they  went  and  told  king  David  :  for  they  might  not  be  seen  to  come  into  the  city.  But  a 
lad  saw  them,  and  told  Absalom  :  and  they  went  both  of  them  away  (juickly,  and  came  to  the 

19  house  of  a  man  in  Bahurim,  who  bad  a  well  in  his  court  ;  and  they  went  down  thither.  And 
the  woman   took  and   sjjread   the  covering  over  the  well's  mouth,  and  strewed  bruised  corn 

20  thereon  ;  and  nothing  was  known.  And  Absalom's  servants  came  to  the  woman  to  the  house  ; 
and  they  said.  Where  are  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  ?  And  the  woman  said  unto  them.  They  be 
gone  over  the  brook  of  water.     And  when  they  had  sought  and  could  not  find  them,  they  re- 

21  turned  to  Jerusalem.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  were  departed,  that  they  came  up  out 
of  the  well,  and  went  and  tohl  king  David  ;  and  they  said  unto  David,   Arise  ye,   and  pass 

22  quickly  over  the  water  :  for  thus  hath  Ahithophel  counselled  against  you.  Then  David  arose, 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  they  passed  over  Jordan  :  by  the  morning  light 

23  there  lacked  not  one  of  them  that  was  not  gone  over  Jordan.  And  when  Ahithophel  saw  that 
his  counsel  was  not  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gat  him  home,  unto  his  city, 
and  set  his  house  in  order,  and  hanged  himself  ;  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father. 


18,  1!>.  Hushai  might  have  been  a  useful 
guide,  but  Absalom  is  bent  on  evil,  and  Ahitho- 
phel helps  him  in  his  wickedness.  Hushai 
only  seeks  to  defeat  the  evil  counsel  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  he  attempts  for  David's  sake,  as  well 
as  Absalom's.  Absalom  eouhl,  if  he  had  been 
true,  have  had  a  most  valuable  counsellor  in 
Hushai,  but,  under  the  circumstances  all  Hushai 
can  do  is  to  endeavor  to  help  David,  or  to  give 
him  time  to  escape,  by  counselling  delay  on  the 
part  of  Absalom.      F.  Jluslings. 

There  is  no  way  but  to  engage  Absalom  in 
some  further  act  incapable  of  forgiveness.  Or- 
dinary crimes  are  for  vulgar  oflfenders  :  let  Ab- 
salom sin  eminently  ;  and  do  that  which  may 
make  the  world  at  once  to  blush  and  wonder. 
AVho  would  ever  have  thought  that  AIiitlio|)hel 
had  lived  at  court,  at  the  council-table  of  a 
David?  Who  would  think  that  month  had  ever 
spoken  well  ?  Yet  bad  he  lieen  no  other  than  as 
the  oracle  of  (Jod,  to  the  religious  court  of  Is- 
rael ;  even  while  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  be 
Kood.  Pidicy  ftnd  grace  are  not  always  lodged 
under  one  roof.     This  man,  while  he  was  one  of 


David's  deep  counsellors,  was  one  of  David's 
fools,  that  said  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no 
God  ;"  else  he  could  not  have  hoped  to  make 
good  an  evil  with  worse,  to  build  the  success  of 

treason  upon  incest.     Bp.  II, While  recoiling 

with  horror  from  this  unnatural  crime,  we  can- 
not but  call  to  mind  the  judgment  predicted 
upon  David  (ch.  12  :  11,  121,  and  note  how,  as 
so  often  was  the  case,  the  event,  supornaturally 
foretold,  happened,  not  by  some  sudden  inter- 
ference, but  through  a  succession  of  natural 
causes.     A.  E. 

23.  When  wickedness  is  armed  with  wit  and 
power,  none  but  a  God  can  defeat  it.  If  the 
bounty  of  God  have  thought  good  to  furnish 
his  creatures  with  powers  to  war  against  him- 
self, his  wisdom  knows  how  to  turn  the  abuse 
of  those  powers  to  the  shame  of  the  owners  and 
the  glory  of  the  giver.      7?/).  // 

Cll.  17.  Alisalom  is  in  peaceable  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  the  palace  royal  is  his  own,,  and 
the  ihrones  ofjiidf/ment,  eivn  the  thrones  of  the  house 
of  Daritl.  His  good  father  reigned  in  Hebron, 
and  only  over  the  tribe  of  Judah,  above  seven 
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years,  nntl  was  not  hasty  to  destroy  his  rival  : 
his  government  was  built  upon  a  Divine  prom- 
ise, which  he  was  sure  of  the  performauce  of  in 
due  time,  and  therefore  he  waited  patiently  in 
the  mean  time.  But  the  young  man,  Absalom, 
not  only  hastens  from  Hehrou  to  Jerusalem, 
but  IS  impatient  there  till  he  has  destroyed  his 
father  ;  cannot  be  content  with  his  throne  till 
he  has  his  life  ;  for  his  government  is  foundeil 
in  iniquity,  and  therefore  feels  itself  tottering, 
and  thinks  itself  obliged  to  do  everything  with 
violence.     H. 

Ahilhophel'  s  Comisel  Defeated  by  JIushui. 
Verses  1-14. 

1.  TIlii  iiis^lit.  The  night  following  David's 
flight  and  Absalom's  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
Ahithophel's  advice  was  excellent.  The  success 
of  the  rebellion  would  be  insured  by  striking  a 
sudden  blow,  and  securing  the  king's  person. 
A  small  body  of  picked  troops  might  easily  have 
overtaken  David,  who  was  not  likely  to  get  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  the 
first  day.     A.  F.  K. 

1-3.  Ahithojihel  advises  that  he  be  pursued 
immediately  with  a  flying  army,  which  he  him- 
self undertakes  the  command  of,  that  the  king 
only  be  sftiitten,  and  his  forces  dispersed,  and 
then  the  people  that  -were  now  for  him,  would 
fall  in  with  Absalom,  of  course,  and  there  would 
not  be  such  a  long  war  as  had  been  between  the- 
house  of  Saul  and  David  (verses  1-3).  The  man 
whom  lliou  sfelcest,  is  as  if  all  reiuriied.  By  this, 
it  appears  that  Absalom  had  declared  his  design 
to  be  upon  David's  life,  and  Ahithojjhel  concurs 
with  him  in  it.     H. 

Ahithophel's  counsel  was  a  masterpiece  alike 
of  sagacity  and  of  wickedness.  He  proposed  to 
take  a  select  body  of  twelve  thousand  out  of  the 
troops  that  had  already  flocked  to  Absalom's 
standard,  and  follow  the  fugitive  king.  That 
very  night  he  would  set  out  ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  would  overtake  the  king  and  his  handful 
of  defenders  ;  they  would  destroy  no  life  but 
tbe  king's  only  ;  and  thus,  by  an  almost  blood- 
less revolution,  they  would  place  Absalom  peace- 
fully en  the  throne.  The  advantages  of  the 
plan  were  obvious.  It  was  prompt,  it  seemed 
certain  of  success,  and  it  would  avoid  an  unpop- 
ular slaughter.     W.  G.  B. 

7-13.  How  plausibly  Hushai  reasons  ;  he  in- 
sists much  upon  it,  that  David  was  a  great  sol- 
dier, a  man  of  great  conduct,  courage,  and  ex- 
perience ;  all  knew  and  owned  this,  even  Absa- 
lom himself  :  Tln/fithpr  is  a  man  of  wir,  n  mighly 
man,   and  not   so  weary  and  weak-handed   as 


Ahithophel  imagine.9.  His  retiring  from  Jeru- 
salem must  be  imputed,  not  to  his  cowardice, 
but  his  prudence.  His  attendants,  though  few, 
were  mighty  men,  men  of  celebrated  bravery, 
and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  war.  They  were  all 
exasperated  against  Absalom,  were  chafed  in 
their  minds  and  would  fight  with  the  utmost 
fury  ;  so  that  with  their  courage  and  their  rage 
there  would  be  no  standing  before  them.  Thus 
does  he  represent  them  as  formidable  as  Ahitho- 
phel had  made  them  despicable.  He  suggests 
that  probably  David  and  some  of  his  men  would 
lie  in  ambush,  and  fall  upon  Absalom's  soldiers 
before  they  were  a%vare,  and  the  defeat,  though 
but  of  a  small  party,  would  dispirit  all  the  rest. 
Fir^t,  Ho  advises  that  all  Israel  should  be  gath- 
ered together,  his  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  all  for  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  all  together  under  his  command, 
would  gratify  him  as  much  as  anything.  Sec- 
ondly, He  advises  that  Absalom  go  to  battle  in 
his  own  person,  as  if  he  looked  upon  him  to  be 
a  better  soldier  than  Ahithophel,  more  fit  to 
give  command  and  have  the  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory, insinuating  that  Ahithophel  had  put  a 
blight  upon  him  in  offering  to  go  without  him. 
He  counselled  that  which  seemed  to  secure  suc- 
cess without  running  any  hazard.  For  if  they 
could  raise  such  vast  numbers  as  they  promised 
themselves,  wherever  they  found  him,  they 
should  not  fail  to  crush  him.     H. 

The  pretences  were  fairer,  though  the  grounds 
were  unsound.  First,  to  sweeten  his  opposition 
he  yields  the  praise  of  wisdom  to  his  adversary 
in  all  other  counsels,  that  he  may  have  leave  to 
deny  it  in  this  ;  then  he  suggests  certain  ap- 
parent truths  concerning  David's  valor  and  skill, 
to  give  countenance  to  the  inferences  of  his  im- 
probabilities :  lastly,  he  cunningly  feeds  the 
proud  hamor  of  Absalom  in  magnifving  the 
power  and  extent  of  his  commands,  and  ends 
in  the  glorious  boast  of  his  fore-promised  vic- 
tory.    As  it  is  with  faces,  so  with  counsel,  that 

is  fair  thatpleaseth.     Up.  II. The  counsel  of 

Hushai  pleased  better  than  that  of  Ahithophel, 
and  so  it  was  preferred.  Absalom's  overween- 
ing vanity  becomes  the  means  of  defeating  the 
scheme  and  laying  the  foundation  of  Absalom's 
ruin.     W.  G.  B. 

The  most  dexterous  and  shrewd  part  of  this 
advice  was  the  proposal  to  make  a  general  levy 
of  all  Israel  to  be  commanded  in  person  by  Ab- 
salom— thus  presenting  him  with  a  picture  of 
alluring  magnificence  and  glory,  mixed  up  with 
such  an  assurance  of  success  as  completely  car- 
ried the  acquiescence  of  this  ambitious  and 
wicked  prince. 
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I<t.  Hushfti's  advice  was  the  proximnte  cause  | 
of  AbsBlom's  niiii  ;  but  it  was  Iho  Lord  who  hud  i 
appointed  to  df  feat  llie  couusel  of  Ahithojihel, 
and  this  to  the  iutent  that  He  might  briug  evil 
upoQ  Absiiloiii.  It  was  uot  only  Ho  who  put  the 
counter-advice  into  the  heart  of  Ilushui,  but  it 
was  He  who  inclined  Absalom  and  the  men  of 

Israel  to  follow  it.     T.  C. God  made  use  of  n 

wicked  son  to  punish  the  father's  offences,  and 
then  cut  off  the  very  instrument  of  his  vengeance, 
who,  by  the  means  he  took  to  distress  and  de- 
stroy  his  father,  had  rendered  himself  the  ab- 
horrence of  God  and  man.      Cltandler. 

15,  16.  HusUai,  as  if  apprehensive  that  his 
advice  might  not  be  followed,  sends  oft  to  David 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  He  bid.s  him 
speedily  pass  over  Jordan.  It  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  geographical  track  of  every  movement 
recorded  in  Scripture  ;  and  to  learn  how  the  in- 
cidental notices,  as  "  of  the  plains  in  the  wil- 
derness," tally  with  the  de.-icriptions  of  travellers. 
En-rogel  is  in  the  immediate  environ.s  of  Jeru- 
salem, S.S.W.,  and  on  the  brook  Kidron.  Bahu- 
rim,  again,  i.s  the  place  where  Shimei  cursed 
David,  after  he  had  passed  the  ridge  of  Olivet. 
T.  C. 

17-19.  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  are  sent,  des- 
cried, pursued,  preserved.  The  fidelity  of  a 
maid  instructed  them  in  their  message  ;  the 
subtlety  of  a  woman  saved  their  lives.  At  the 
well  of  Rogel,  they  received  their  message  ;  in 
the  well  of  Bahurim,  were  their  lives  saved.  The 
sudden  wit  of  a  woman  hath  choked  the  mouth 
of  her  well  with  dried  corn,  that  it  might  not 
bewray  the  messengers. 

22.  And  now  David  hears  safely  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  prevents  it  ;  and  though  weary  with 
travel  and  laden  with  sorrow,  he  must  spend 
the  night  in  journeying.  God's  promises  of  his 
deliverance  and  the  confirmation  of  his  king- 
dom, may  not  make  him  neglect  the  means  of 
his  safety.  If  we  be  faithful,  we  may  not  be 
careless  ;  since  our  diligence  and  care  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  factors  of  that  Divine  provi- 
dence. The  acts  of  God  must  abate  nothing  of 
ours  ;  rather  must  we  labor  by  doing  that  which 
he  reiiuireth,  to  further  that  which  he  dccreeth. 
Up.  U. 

Ahithophel,  foreseeing  the  fatal  result  of  delay, 
Lis  ambitious  hopes  all  frustrated,  with  the  cer- 
tain infamy  and  punishment  of  his  treason  in 
clear  view,  deliberately  goes  to  his  own  city  of 
Giloh,  and,  setting  his  household  affairs  in  order, 
puts  an  end  to  his  lite.  B. He  saw  in  exer- 
cise of  his  shrewd  discernment  that  all  was  now- 
over  with  the  cause  ;  and  what,  perhaps,  was 
Borer  to  him  than  this,  there  was  the  mortifica- 


tion of  wounded  vanity  in  that  the  counsel  of 
Hushai  was  preferred  before  his  own  ;  and  so, 
in  tlie  extremity  of  his  agonized  leeliiigs,  he, 
like  another  traitor  of  still  greater  notoriety, 
went  and  hanged  liimself.  He  is  the  Judas  of 
the  Old  Testament  ;  and  herein  we  behold  the 
like  fate  of  these  two  men — the  one  whobetrryed 
David  his  king,  and  the  other  who  betrayed  the 

Son  of  David  his  Lord.     T.  C His  name  has 

passed  into  a  byword  for  the  truth  that  "  God 
taketh  the  wise  iu  his  own  craftiness  ;"  and  his 
unscrupulous  treason  lorbids  all  sym))athy  with 
his  fate.  We  may  apply  to  him  what  was  said 
of  one  of  our  own  party  leaders  :  "  His  great 
crimes  were  enhanced  by  his  immense  talents, 
of  which  God  gave  him  the  use,  and  the  devil 
the  application."     P.  S. 

What  a  mixture  do  we  find  here  of  wisdom 
and  madness  !  Ahithophel  will  needs  hang  him- 
self ;  there  is  madness  :  he  will  yet  set  his  house 
in  order  ;  there  is  an  act  of  wisdom.  And  could 
it  bo  possible  that  he,  who  was  so  wise  as  to  set 
his  hou.se  in  order,  should  be  so  mad  as  to  hang 
himself?  that  he  should  care  for  his  house,  who 
cared  not  for  either  body  or  soul  ?  How  vain 
it  is  for  a  man  to  be  wise,  if  he  be  not  wise  in 
God  !  How  prosperous  are  the  cares  of  idle 
worldlings,  that  prefer  all  other  things  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  they  look  at  what  they  have 
in  their  coffers,  forget  what  they  have  in  their 
breasts  !  Bp.  11. His  name,  Alndiuphel,  signi- 
fies, tlie  hrolher  of  a  fool.  Nothing  indicates  so 
much  folly  as  self-murder.  Observe  how  delib- 
erately he  did  it,  and  of  malice  prepense  against 
himself  ;  not  in  a  heat,  but  he  went  home  to  his 
city,  to  his  house,  to  do  it  ;  and,  which  is  strange, 
took  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  yet  did  it.     H. 

In  the  trouble  of  a  righteous  man  there  is 

hope  ;  but  in  the  trouble  of  the  wicked  there  is 
none.  He  had  no  courage  to  make  any  further 
trial  ;  but,  giving  the  whole  matter  up  for  lost, 
to  avoid  an  ignominious  death,  which  he  knew 
was  what  he  merited,  he  went  home  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  as  many  others  have  since  done 
under  the  like  circumstances.     Jones  of  Naylaud. 


Repentance  and  remorse,  how  terrible  is  the 
gulf  which  divides  these  two,  terrible  well-nigh 
as  that  which  separates  heaven  and  hell — re- 
morse, of  the  earth  earthly,  of  the  tlcsh  fleshly  ; 
and  it  is  scarce  too  much  to  say  of  the  devil  dev- 
ilish  ;  born  as  it  is,  not  of  grief  to  have  offend- 
ed a  loving  Father  and  done  despite  to  a  Spirit 
of  grace  ;  but  born  of  wounded  pride,  of  anger 
against  ourselves  that  the  proud  idol  of  self,  so 
long  the  secret  object  of  our  worship,  lies  by  our 
own  act  shattered  in  the  dust,  and  as  we  too 
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surely  feel,  never  to  be  set  on  its  feet  again. 
Remorse,  if  it  have  tears  at  all,  they  are  tears 
scorching,  withering,  dryiug  up  with  their  fierce 
heat  every  green  thing  in  the  suul.  But  the 
tears  of  repentance,  when  the  hard  rock  of 
soiue  sinner's  heart  has  been  smitten  by  Christ's 
cross  us  by  a  rod,  and  these  waters  gush  freely 


forth,  how  different  an  operation  is  theirs,  heal- 
ing, quickening,  reviving  all  that  they  touch  and 
whithersoever  they  come.  Remorse  is  that  sor- 
row of  the  world  whereof  the  apostle  speaks  as 
a  sorrow  working  death,  which  literally  wrought 
death  in  that  unhappy  one  of  whom  we  are  med- 
itating now.      Trench. 


Section  273. 

DAVID  HOSPITABLY  RECEIVED  AT  MAHANAIM.  AN  ARMY  ORGANIZED  UNDER 
JOAB.  ABSALOM'S  HOST,  ENCAMPED  IN  GILEAD,  IS  ATTACKED  AND  SMIT- 
TEN BY  DAVID'S  ARMY.  ABSALOM,  CAUGHT  IN  A  GREAT  OAK,  IS  SLAIN  BY 
JOAB.      TIDINGS  BORNE   TO   DAVID.      HIS  LAMENT   OVER  ABSALOM. 

2  Sjlmuel  17  :  24-29  ;   18  :  1-33. 

24  Then  David  came  to  Mahanaim.     And  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  men  of 

25  Israel  with  him.  And  Absalom  set  Amasa  over  the  host  instead  of  Joab.  Now  Amasa  was  the 
son  of  a  man,  whose  name  was  Ithra  the  Israelite,  that  went  in  to  Abigal  the  daughter  of  Na- 

26  hash,  sister  to  Zeruiah  Joab's  mother.     And  Israel  and  Absalom  pitched  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  come  to  Mahanaim,  that  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of 
Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Machir  the  son  of  Ammiel  of  Lo-debar,  and  Barzillai 

28  the  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,    brought  beds,    and   basons,    and  earthen  vessels,  and  wheat,  and 

29  barley,  and  meal,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  parched  pahe,  and  honey,  and 
butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him,  to 
eat  :  for  they  said,  The  people  is  hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness. 

IS  1  And   David   numbered   the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  set  captains  of  thousands 

2  and  captains  of  hundreds  over  them.  And  David  sent  forth  the  people,  a  third  part  under 
the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third  part  under  the  hand  of  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  Joab's 
brother,  and  a  third  part  under  the  hand  of  Ittai  the  Gittite.     And  the  king  said  unto  the  peo- 

3  pie,  I  will  surely  go  forth  with  you  myself  also.  But  the  people  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth  : 
for  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care  for  us  ;  neither  if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for  us  : 
but  thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us  :  therefore  now  it  is  better  that  thou  be  ready  to  succor 

4  us  out  of  the  city.     And  the  king  said  unto  them.  What  seemeth  you  best  I  will  do.     And  the 

5  king  stood  by  the  gate  side,  and  all  the  people  went  out  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  And 
the  king  commanded  Joab  and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying.  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young 
man,  even  with  .Absalom.     And  all  the  people  heard  when  the  king  gave  all  the  captains  charge 

6  concerning  Absalom.     So  the   people  went  out  into   the   field  against  Israel  :  and  the  battle 

7  was  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim.     And  the  people  of  Israel  were  smitten  there  before  the  servants 

8  of  David,  and  there  was  a  great  slaughter  there  that  day  of  twenty  thousand  men.  For  the 
battle  was  there  spread  over  the  face  of  all  the  country  :  and  the  forest  devoured  more  people 

9  that  day  than  the  sword  devoured.  And  Absalom  chanced  to  meet  the  servants  of  David. 
And  Absalom  rode  upon  his  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak, 
and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was   taken  up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ; 

10  and  the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  on.     And  a  certain  man   saw  it,  and   told  Joab,  and 

11  said.  Behold,  I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  an  oak.  And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that  told  him. 
And,  behold,  thou  sawest  it,  and  why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the  ground  ?  and  I 

12  would  have  given  thee  ten  pieces  o?' silver,  and  a  girdle.  And  the  man  said  unto  Joab,  Though 
I  should  receive  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  mine  hand 
against  the  king's  son  :  for  in  our  hearing  the  king  charged  thee  and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying, 

13  Beware  that  none  touch  the  young  man  Absalom.  Otherwise  if  I  had  dealt  falsely  against  his 
life  (and  there  is  no  matter  hid  from  the  king),  then  thou  thyself  wouldest  have  stood  aloof. 
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14  Then  siiid  Jonb,  I  may  not  tnrry  thus  with  thee.     And  he  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and 

15  thrust  them  through  the  heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak.  And 
ten  youiii^  men   that   bare   Joab's  armor  eouipassed  about  and   smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him. 

16  .\nd  Joab   blew  the   trumpet,  and   the   people   returned   frosn  parsuinf<  after  Israel  :  for  Joab 

17  hi'M  buck  the  people.     And  they  took  Absalom,  ami  cast  liiiu  into  the  yreut  pit  in  the  forest, 

18  and  raised  over  him  a  very  threat  heap  of  stones  :  and  all  Israel  tied  every  one  to  his  tent.  Now 
Absalom  in  his  life  time  had  taken  anl  reared  up  for  himself  the  jiillar,  which  is  in  the  king's 
dale  :  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance  :  and  he  called  the  pillar 
after  his  own  name  :  and  it  is  called  Absalom's  monument,  unto  this  day. 

19  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  ot  Zadok,  Let  me   now  run,  and  bear  the  king  tidings,  how  that 

20  the  Lord  hath  avenged  him  of  his  enemies.  And  Joab  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  riot  be  the 
bearer  ot  tidings  this  day,  but  thou  shalt  bear  tidings  another  day  :  but  this  day  thou  shalt 

21  bear  no  tidings,  because  the  king's  son  is  dead.     Then  said  Joab   to   the  Cushile,  Go  tell  the 

22  king  what  thou  hast  seen.  And  the  Cushite  bowed  himself  unto  Joab,  and  ran.  Then  said 
Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  yet  again  to  Joab,  But  come  what  may,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run 
after  the  Cushite.     And  Joab  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeingthat  thou  wilt  have 

23  no  reward  for  the  tidings  ?  But  come  what  may,  snUl  lie,  I  will  run.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Bun.     Then  .Vhimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  Plain,  and  overran  the  Cushite. 

24  Now  David   sat  between  the  two  gates  :  and  the  watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gate 

25  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  man  running  alone.  And  the 
watchman  cried,  and  told  the  king.     And  the  king  said.  If  he  be  alone,  there  is  tidings  in  his 

26  mouth.  And  he  came  apace,  and  drew  near.  And  the  watchman  saw  another  man  running  : 
and  the  watchman  called  unto  the  porter,  and  said.  Behold,  anollier  man  running  alone.     And 

27  the  king  said.  He  also  briugeth  tidings.  And  the  watchman  said.  Me  thinketh  the  running 
of  the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  ,\himaaz  the  son  of  Z.idnk.     And  the  king  said.  He  is  a 

28  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings.  And  Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto  the  king.  All  i3 
well.  And  he  bowed  himself  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  said,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath  delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hand  against  my  lord 

29  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  Is  it  well  with  the  young  man  Absalom  ?  .\nd  .\himaaz  an- 
swered. When  Joab  sent  the  king's  servant,  even  me  thy  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I 

30  knew  not  what  it  was.     And  the  king  said.  Turn  aside,  and  stand  here.     And  he  turned  aside, 

31  and  stood  still.     And,  behold,  the.  Cushite  came  ;  and  the  Cushite  said,  Tidings  for  my  lord 

32  the  king  :  f.T  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that  rose  up  against  thee.  And 
the  king  said  unto  the  Cushite,  Is  it  well  with  the  young  man  Absalom  ?  And  the  Cushite  an- 
swered. The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  bo 

33  as  that  young  man  is.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the 
gate,  and  wept  :  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  ! 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! 

David,  warned  of  danger,  crossed  the  Jordan,     left  hanging  by  the  head.     Spared  by  a  common 


and  went  northward  to  Mahanaim,  Ishbosheth's 
former  capital,  among  the  hills  of  Gilead.  Here 
nt  once  he  raised  and  organized  an  army  to  meet 
the  host  of  Absalom.  An  interval  occurred 
during  which  both  armies  were  gathered,  and 
Absalom's  army  was  transferred  across  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  country  of  Gilead.  Here  the  battle 
took  place.     Joab  directed   the  army  of  David, 


soldier  from  reverence  to  David's  command,  not- 
withstanding that  command  he  was  thrust 
through  the  heart  by  .Joab  and  his  armor-bear- 
ers. His  body  was  afterward  taken  down,  oast 
into  a  pit,  and  covered  with  "  a  very  great  heap 
of  stones."     B. 

The  rebellion  under  .\bsalora  probably  lasted 
two  or  three  months.     For  there  was  time  for 


with  Abishai  and  Ittai  as  division  leaders,  each  Absalom  to  gather  and  organize  a  great  army 
of  whom  had  been  solemnly  and  publicly  i  from  all  the  tribes.  There  was  time  for  David 
charged  to   "deal   gently  with   Absalom."     In     to  number  and  grade  and  officer  his  broken  fol- 


the  conflict  the  rebel  army  was  enticed  into  the 
wood  of  Ephraim,  and  great  multitudes  were 
slaughtered  — twenty  thousand — by  "  the  wood  " 
and  by  "  the  sword.  "  By  a  strange  Providence, 
Absalom  himself,  whde  fleeina,  was  caught  from 
Lis  mule  by  "  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,"  and 


lowers,  and  to  put  them  under  division  com- 
manders. There  was  time  to  transfer  Absalom's 
army  across  the  Jordan,  and  for  the  two  armies 
to  |>itch  in  camp  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

17  :  iil-tiO.    .\bsaloiu     assumed     the    royal 
state  and  was  solemnly  anointed  as  king.    Joab's 
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office  of  cnptnin  of  the  host  wiis  conferred  by 
him  upon  Aiimsa,  the  sou  of  Ithra  by  Abignil, 
the  ibiughter  of  NiiUiish.  stepdaughter  to  Jesse, 
and  sister  to  Zeruiah  :  he  was  halfconsiu  to 
David,  and  own  cousin  to  Joab  and  Abishai. 
Absalom  then  crossed  the  Jordan  in  pursuit  of 
David,  and  jiitohed  his  camp  in  Mount  Gilead. 
P.  S. 

27-!i!>.  The  district  where  David  now  was, 
'•  the  otln^r  side  of  Jordan,"  lay  far  apart  from 
Jerusiileiii  and  the  more  frequented  places  in 
the  country,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  arts  of  Absalom.  The  in- 
habitants  lay  under  strong  obligations  to  David  ; 
in  former  times  they  had  suffered  most  from 
their  neighbors,  Moab,  Amnion,  and  especially 
Syria  ;  and  now  they  enjoyed  a  very  different  lot, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  those  powerful  nations 
had  bsen  brought  under  David's  rule.  It  was  a 
fertile  district,  abouuding  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
to  support  an  army  that  had  no  regular  means 
of  supply.  The  people  of  this  district  seem  to 
have  been  friendly  to  David's  cause.  The  little 
force  that  had  followed  him  from  Jerusalem 
would  now  be  largely  recruited  ;  and,  even  to 
the  outward  sense,  he  would  be  in  a  far  better 
condition  to  receive  the  assault  of  Absalom  than 
on  the  day  when  he  left  the  city.     W.  G.  B. 

David  was  secure  in  the  fortress  of  Slalmnaim, 
the  ancient  TransJordanio  sanctuary,  whicli 
had  formerly  sheltered  the  rival  house  of  S.iul. 
Three  potentates  of  that  pastoral  district  came 
forward  at  once  to  his  support.  Shobi,  the  son 
of  David's  ancient  friend  Nahash,  king  of  Am- 
nion, perhaps  put  by  David  in  his  brother 
Hanun's  place  ;  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the 
former  protector  of  Mepliibosheth  ;  BarziUai,  an 
aged  chief  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  Their 
connection  with  David's  enemies,  whether  of 
the  house  of  Saul  or  of  Amnion,  was  overbal- 
anced by  earlier  alliances  with  David,  or  by  their 
respect  for  himself  i)ersonally.  They  brought, 
with  the  profuse  liberality  of  Arabs,  the  butter, 
cheese,  wheat,  barley,  flour,  parched  corn,  beans, 
lentils,  pulse,  honey,  sheep,  with  which  the 
forests  and  pastures  of  Gilead  abounded,  and 
on  which  the  historian  dwells  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  one  of  "  the  hungry  and  weary  and 
thirsty"  who  had  revelled  in  the  delightful  stores 

thus  placed  before  them.      Slanlei/. No  sooner 

is  David  cnnie  to  Mahanaim,  than  Barzillai, 
Machir,  and  Shobi  refresh  him  with  provisions 
Who  ever  saw  any  child  of  God  left  utterly  des- 
titute ?  Whosoever  be  the  messenger  of  our 
aid,  we  know  whence  he  comes.  Heaven  shall 
want  power  and  earth  means,  before  any  of  the 


household  of  faith  shall  want  maintenance. 
Up.  11. 

Igt  :  1-4.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  inevi- 
table encounter  were  made  with  prudence,  while 
every  movement  of  his  opponents  seems  to  havs 
been  a  blunder.  It  was  wise  in  David  to  cross 
the  Jordan  and  retire  into  Gilead  ;  it  was  wise 
in  him  to  make  Malianaim  his  headquarters  ;  it 
was  wise  to  divide  his  army  into  three  parts,  be- 
cause of  his  inferiority  of  numbers  ;  and  it  was 
wise  to  have  a  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
battle-field,  though  it  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen how  this  was  to  bear  on  the  individual  on 
whose  behalf  the  insurrection  had  taken  place. 
W.  G.  B. David  prepared  to  receive  the  at- 
tack with  his  usual  skill.  He  divided  his  forces 
into  three  bodies,  under  Joab,  Abishai,  and  It- 
tai  ;  and  yielding  to  the  people's  entreaties,  he 
himself  remained  to  hold  out  the  city  in  case  of 
a  defeat.     P.  S. 

3.  The  king  was  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  believing  that  his  presence  would  be 
helpful  to  his  men  ;  but  the  people  would  not 
allow  him  to  run  the  risk.  Aged  and  somewhat 
infirm  ns  he  seems  to  have  been,  weaiied  with 
his  flight,  and  weakened  with  the  anxieties  of 
so  distressing  an  occasion,  the  excitement  of  the 
battle  might  have  proved  too  much  for  him,  even 
if  he  had  escaped  the  enemy's  sword.  Besides, 
everything  depended  on  him  :  if  his  place  were 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  their  hottest  assault 
would  be  directed  to  it  ;  and  if  he  should  fall, 
there  would  be  left  no  cause  to  fight  for. 
W.  G.  B. 

5.  Absalom  would  have  David  only  smitten, 
David  would  have  Absalom  only  spared.  What 
foils  are  these  to  each  other  !  Never  was  un- 
natural hatred  to  a  father  more  strong  than  in 
Absalom  ;  nor  was  ever  natural  affection  to  a 
child  more  strong  than  in  David  ;  each  showed 
how  bad  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  be  to  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  how  good  it  is  possible  for 
a  father  to  be  to  the  worst  of  children  ;  as  if  it 
were  designed  to  be  a  resemblance  of  man's 
wickedness  toward  God,  and  God's  mercy  toward 
man,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more 
amazing.  "  Deal  gently,"  says  David,  "  by  all 
means,  with  (he  young  man,  even  with  Absalom,  for 
my  .inke."  This  charge  supposes  David's  strong 
expectation  of  success,  having  a  good  cause  and 
a  good  God  :  he  doubts  not  but  .\l)salom  would 
lie  at  their  mercy,  and  therefore  bids  them  deal 
gently  with  him,  spare  his  lite,  and  reserve  him 
for  his  iudgment.     H. 

6.  We  read  that  the  battle  took  place  "  in  the 
wood  of  Ephraim  "  This  could  not  be  a  wood 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  that  was  on  the 
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other  side  of  Jordan,  but  a  wood  in  Gilead,  that 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us  had  been  called 
by  that  name.  The  whole  region  is  still  richly 
wooded,  and  among  its  prominent  trees  is  one 

called    the    prickly    oak.     W.  G.  B. All   the 

circumstances  are  in  faror  of  supposing  the 
battle  to  have  been  fought  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan.  Absalom  marched  into  Gilead 
and  encamped  there  ;  David  was  at  Mahanaim  ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  either 
army  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  is  implied  before- 
hand that  the  battle  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mahanaim  (verse  3).  The  return  of 
the  army  to  Mahanaim  on  lltesamedntj  (19  :  2-5), 
■would  scarcely  have  been  possible  had  the  bat- 
tle been  fought  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
These  considerations  make  it  all  but  certain 
that  "  the  wood  of  Ephraim"  was  some  part  of 
the  great  forests  of  Gilead.  The  origin  of  the 
name  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  derived  from  the  connection  of 
Ephraim  with  the  trans  Jordanic  Manasseh,  or 
from  some  incident,  such  as  the  slaughter  of  the 
Ephrai  mites  by  Jephthah  (Ju.  12  :  6).     A.  F.  K. 

7,  8.  The  God  of  Hosts,  with  whom  it  is  all 
one  to  save  with  many  or  with  few,  takes  part 
with  justice  ;  and  lets  Israel  feel  what  it  is  to 
bear  arms  for  a  traitorous  usurper.  The  sword 
devours  twenty  thousand  of  them  ;  and  the  wood 
devours  more  than  the  sword.     Bp.  H. 

9.  With  Absalom's  tragic  end  the  bolt  of  ret- 
ribution flew  right  home.  Hiding  on  the  royal 
mnle,  of  which  he  had  robbed  his  father,  he 
fled  from  the  victorious  army  of  Joab  only  to 
be  caught  in  the  thick  boughs  of  "  the  great 
terebinth," — caught  by  "  the  head,"  says  Scrip- 
ture ;  caiight,  says  Josephus,  by  the  flowing 
looks  which  had  been  his  crown  and  pride  :  ai.J 
there  he  was  hacked  to  death  by  pike  and  sword. 
And  there  we  must  leave  him,  an  emblem  of 
the  fate  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  themselves, — in  health,  in 
beauty,  in  strength  of  will,  in  any  of  the  natural 
gifts  they  have  received  from  a  God  whom  thej' 

have  forgotten   or    disobeyed.       Cox. There 

hangs  Absalom  between  heaven  and  earth,  as 
one  that  was  hated  and  abandoned  both  of  earth 
and  heaven.  As  if  God  meant  to  prescribe  this 
punishment  for  traitors,  .\bsalom,  Ahithophel, 

and  Jndas  die  all  one  death.     Bp.  II. This 

was  a  very  surprising,  unusual  thing  ;  it  was  fit 
that  it  should  be  so,  his  crime  being  so  mon- 
strous. God  will  here,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
other  rebels,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  create  a  new 
thinq,  that  it  may  be  understood  how  much  this 
man  has  provoked  the  Lord  (Sa.  16  :  29,  30).     H. 

When  the  hour  of  calamity  came  to  Absalom 


it  found  him  alone.  Even  Saul  had  his  armor- 
bearer  at  his  side  when  he  fled  over  Gilboa  ; 
but  neither  armor  bearer  nor  friend  attended 
Absalom  as  he  fled  from  the  battle  of  the  wood 
of  Ephraim.  An  hour  ago,  with  thousands  eager 
to  obey  him,  and  a  throne  before  him,  appar- 
ently secure  from  danger,  now  he  hangs  helpless 
between  earth  and  heaven,  with  no  companion 
but  an  evil  conscience,  and  no  prospect  but  the 
judgment  of  an  offended  God.     W.  G.  B. 

I-l,  15,  Seizing  three  darts,  Joab  rushes  to 
the  place  and  thrusts  them  through  Absalom's 
heart.  And  his  ten  armor-bearers  finish  the 
business  with  their  swords.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  he  was  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  David  ;  but  he  may  have  been  seized 
by  an  overwhelming  conviction  that  Absalom's 
death  was  the  only  effectual  way  of  ending  this 
most  guilty  and  pernicious  insurrection,  and  so 
preserving  the  country  from  ruin.  Absalom 
living,  whether  banished  or  imprisoned,  would 
be  a  constant  and  fearful  danger.  Absalom 
dead,  great  though  the  king's  distress  for  the 
time  might  be,  would  be   the  verj'  salvation  of 

the  country.     W.  G.  B. There  was  probably 

a  true  regard  for  the  king  and  kingdom  in  this 
act  of  Joab.  He  knew  that  Absalom  could  not 
with  safety  be  suffered  to  live  ;  and  that  now  a 
just  right  to  slay  him  had  been  earned  in  open 
battle.  Nothing  can  be  alleged  against  him  in 
this  matter  but  his  disobedience  to  the  king  : 
but  he,  in  his  position,  felt  that  he  dared  to 
disobey  him  for  his  own  good  ;  and  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  vindicate  and  maintain  this 
deed.  As  Joab  had  been  on  good  terms  with 
Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father,  we 
may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his  firm  adhe- 
sion to  David  when  Absalom  revolted,  and  upon 
his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  the  king— from  whom 
he  expected  no  thanks-  displayed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favorite 
son,  when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  the  king  a  service  against  his 
own  will.     Kit. 

16.  Joab,  hereupon,  sounds  a  retreat  ;  the 
danger  is  over  now  that  Absalom  is  slain  ;  the 
people  will  soon  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
David,  and  therefore  no  more  blood  shall  be 
spilt  ;  no  prisoners  are  taken,  to  be  tried  as 
traitors  and  made  examples  :  let  every  man  re- 
turn to  his  tent  ;  they  are  all  the  king's  subjects, 
all  his  good  su'ojects  again. 

17,  l§.  His  body  is  cast  into  a  great  pit  in  the 
wood ;  they  would  not  bring  it  to  his  father  (for 
that  would  but  have  added  to  his  grief),  nor 
would  they  preserve  it  to  be  buried,  according 
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to  his  onler,  but  threw  it  into  the  next  pit  with 
iuiiiguiition.  Now  where  is  the  beiiiity  he  had 
been  so  proud  of  iiiu)  for  which  he  hud  been  ao 
much  udiiiired  ?  Where  are  his  aspiring  proj- 
ects? liis  thoughts  perish,  and  he  with  them. 
And,  to  signify  how  heavy  his  iniqaily  lay  upon 
his  bones,  aa  tho  prophet  speaks  (Ci.  32  :  27), 
they  raised  a  grmt  lienp  «f  siones  upon  him,  to  be 
a  monument  of  his  villainy,  and  to  signify  that 
he  ou.;ht  to  have  been  stoned  as  a  rebellious 
son  (De  21  :  21).  Travellers  say  that  the  i)laoe 
is  taken  notice  of  to  this  day,  and  that  it  is 
coiumon  for  passengers  to  throw  a  stone  to  this 
heap,  with  words  to  this  purport  ;  Cursed  be  the 
memory  of  rehellUyim  Absalom,  and  cursed  forever 
be  all  winked  children  thai  rise  up  in  rebellion  aijdnsl 
their  parents.  To  aggravate  the  ignominy  of 
Absalom's  burial,  the  historian  takes  notice  of  a 
pillar  he  hail  erected  in  tho  valley  of  Kidron, 
near  Jerusalem,  to  be  a  monumeut  for  himself, 
and  keep  his  name  in  remembrance,  at  the  f  jot 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  he  designed  to  be  bur- 
ied. His  care  was  to  have  bis  name  kept  in  re- 
membrance, and  it  is  so  to  his  everlasting  dis- 
honor. The  pillar  shall  bear  his  name,  but  not 
to  his  credit  ;  it  was  designed  for  Absalom's 
glory,  but  proved  Absalom's  folly.     H. 

Self-seekers  are  self-losers  and  self-destroy- 
ers. Absalom  and  Judas  seek  themselves,  and 
hang  themselves.  Saul  seeks  himself,  and  kills 
himself.  Hamau  sought  himself,  and  lost  him- 
self. That  which  self-seekers  think  should  be 
a  staff  to  sujiport  them,  becomes,  by  the  hand  of 
justice,  an  iron  rod  to  break  them  ;  that  which 
they  would  have  as  springs  to  refresh  them  be- 
comes a  gulf  utterly  to  destroy  them.      T.  Brooks. 

19-23  Ahimaaz,  Zadok's  son,  who  had 
brought  the  news  from  Hushai,  was  present,  and 
wished  to  carry  this  news  to  David.  Joab  pre- 
ferred a  blunter  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  slave,  but 
after  he  had  gone,  he  permitted  Ahimaaz  to  fol- 
low.    Knox. 

24-27.  David,  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  awails 
tidinr/s  of  the  bn'lle.  We  can  almost  see  the  anx- 
ious, sad-hearted  king,  and  hear  his  colloijny 
with  the  watchman  on  the  top  of  the  outer 
tower,  so  graphic  is  the  narrative.  Between  the 
two  main  gates  of  the  double-walled  city,  in  a 
court  used  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  for  tho 
administration  of  justice,  or  for  audience  with 
kings  or  governors,  David  has  been  long  sitting 
anxiously  awaiting  intelligence,  with  heart  bur- 
dened  most  of  all  by  his  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Absalom.  One  man  is  seen  running,  and  then 
another,  toward  the  gate.  Then  the  watchman 
reports  the  foremost  to  bo  Ahimaaz,  from  which 
the  king  infers  the  tidings  to  be  good. 


28-30.  The  report  of  Ahimaaz,  and  his  avoid- 
ance of  David's  question  concernimj  Alisa!<m. 
"  All  is  well!"  ho  calls  aloud  before  reaching 
the  king.  Then  reverently  bowing,  he  devoutly 
declares  that  God  had  destroyed  the  rebelli.ius 
host.  But  David  has  uo  heart  to  join  iu  tho 
praise  to  which  the  words  of  Ahimaaz  designed- 
ly turn  his  thought.  He  forgets  his  endangered 
and  now  delivered  throne.  He  is  insensible 
even  to  the  Divine  goodness  which  has  inter- 
posed to  restore  his  kingdom.  All  his  thought 
is  upon  Ab.salom,  all  his  heart  goes  out  in  yearn- 
ing to  know  the  safety  of  this  relentless,  parri- 
cidal son,  "  7s  the  young  man  Absalom  S'ife  ?" 
And  when  Ahimaaz,  respecting  his  grief,  again 
seeks  further  to  prejiare  bis  mind  for  the  news,  by 
a  general  reference  to  some  great  scene  of  confu- 
sion or  catastrophe,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  aside. 

31,  32.  T hi!  tidings  of  Cushi,  and  his  announce- 
ment of  Absalom's  death.  In  explicit  language, 
be  bluntly  declares  that"  the  Lord  bath  avenged 
tho  king"  of  all  his  enemies.  And  when  the 
one  question  upon  the  king's  heart  springs  to 
his  lips,  the  Ethiopian  answers  as  bluntly,  "  The 
enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  be  as  that  young 
man  !"  There  is  no  description  of  his  fate,  no 
aggravation  of  the  king's  feelings  by  telling  the 
fearful  manner  of  his  destruction  ;  but  simply, 
/ic  can  no  more  "  rise  again.st  thee  to  do  thee 
hurt  " — he  is  dead  !  There  is  no  doubt  on  the 
king's  mind,  no  hope  upon  which  to  i^ropose  a 
further  question.     Absalom  is  dead  ! 

33.  Would  Co<l  i  Ii:ul  died  Tor  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  !  Strange  depth  and 
intensity  of  affection  for  one  who  had  scarco 
any  other  recommendation  save  personal  beauty, 
who  had  not  a  single  excellence  ;  whose  whole 
career  had  been  one  of  relentless  cruelty  and 
monstrous  enormities !  And  yet,  knowing 
David's  history,  we  cannot  but  find  in  these 
words  some  feeling  deeper  and  more  intense, 
which  was  only  quickened  and  aggravated  by 
his  strong  natural  affection.  That  which  made  it 
so  overwhelming  and  unparalleled  was  the 
enormous  weight  of  self-reproach  thrown  back 
upon  his  heart  by  the  memories  of  paternal  neg- 
lect, and  of  his  own  terrible  sins.  His  beauti- 
ful but  corrupt  son,  foolishly  indulged,  was  now 
lost  forever  in  his  unrepented  guilt !  God's  pre- 
dicted chastisement  upon  himself,  now  fallen 
upon  this  object  of  his  strongest  affection,  crush- 
ed bis  heart  with  fearful  force  of  anguish  I  Had 
/iconly  been  faithful  and  pure,  it  would  not  havo 
been  thus.  Reason  enough  then,  for  his  wild,  ag- 
onizing lament !  Cause  enough  for  that  wailing 
cry  that  has  sounded  down  the  centuries,  "  if'ould 
God  1  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son  /"    B. 
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The  elements  of  Duvid's  intense  agony  were 
mainly  three.  There  was  the  loss  of  his  son, 
whom  with  all  his  faults  he  loved  still.  There 
■was  the  terrible  fact  that  Absalom  hail  died  in 
rebellion,  without  expressing  one  word  of  regret, 
■without  one  request  for  fjrgiveness,  without 
one  act  or  word  that  it  would  bo  pleasant  to  re- 
call in  time  to  come,  as  a  foil  to  the  bitterness 
caused  by  his  unnatural  rebellion.  And  there 
was  the  fact  that  in  this  rebellious  condition  he 
had  passed  to  the  judgment  of  God.  What  hope 
could  there  be  for  him  ?     W.  G.  B. 

David  professes  to  desire  that  he  had  died  for 
Absalom,  but  that  was  a  Tain  wish.     He  ought 

to  have  lived  moro  for  Absalom.     I.  T. The 

whole  scene  of  David's  lamentation  over  Absa- 
lom speaks  with  an  immediate  and  awful  voice 
to  parents,  and  urges  them  to  make  the  training 
and  commanding  of  their  children  earnest  work, 
and  especially  to  be^nare  of  looking  tenderly 
upon  their  disobedience,  or  of  only  feebly  and 
hesitatingly  restraining  them  in  their  wicked- 
ness. Not  a  little  of  the  foolish  indulgence 
which  parents  show  to  their  children  is  the  sim- 
ple effect  of  an  aversion  to  be  troubled,  and  is, 
therefore,  with  all  its  look  of  amiable,  but  fat.al 
weakness,  just  "  self-indulgence  under  an  alias." 
Much  of  it  also  is  affection  grievou.sly  misdirect- 
ed, the  fruit  of  simple  unwillingness  to  give 
present  pain.      Thomson. 

There  are  many  Absaloms  in  the  world  who 
despise  parental  authority,  jeer  at  all  proper  and 
needful  advice,  give  heed  to  the  poisoned  whis- 
pers of  the  ■worst  of  companions,  cause  aching 
hearts  and  tearful  eyes  in  the  old  house  at  home, 
and  at  last  run  riot  to  their  hearts'  content,  but 
to  their  souls'  litter  damnation.     //.   C.  Nunn. 

Let  those  who  have  begun  to  spurn  parental 

authority  .and  to  laugh  at  the  remonstrances  of 
a  father,  read  in  the  career  and  end  of  Absalom 
in  what  direction  and  to  what  certain  issues 
their  course  is  leading  them.  The  growing 
wickedness  of  this  favorite  son  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  grave,  dimmed  to  his  father's  vision 
even  the  glories  of  thoeverlasting  covenant,  and 
made  him  descend  to  his  royal  sepulchre  mourn- 
ing that  "his  house  ■was  not  so  with  God." 
Thomson. 

Olher  nuggesiions  of  truth  and  duty  that  icill  repay 
our  thought. 

1.  In  Absalom  vfere  united  a  beautiful  person 
and  a  monstrously  deformed  soul.  His  beauty 
of  person  was  (and  it  always  is)  a  double  temp- 
tation and  snare  to  parent  and  child.  In  the 
one,  it  leads  to  an  infatuation  of  excessive  in- 
dulgence. In  the  child  and  the  youth,  it  stim- 
ulates natural  vanity,  pride,  and  self-seeking  ; 
29 


and  to  gratify  these,  prompts  to  every  form  of 
accessible  sin.  As  signally  illustrating  and 
sharply  pointing  this  double  warning,  bear  in 
mind  that  so  monstrous  a  character  as  Absalom's 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture.  It  is 
scarcely  paralleled  in  profane  history.  Without 
natural  affection,  ■with  an  amaziug  hardness  of 
heart  and  relentlessness  of  hate,  yet  vain-glori- 
ous, prodigal,  seductive,  .ind  hypocritical  in 
word  and  deed,  a  deliberate  fratricide,  a  traitor 
against  an  indulgent  father,  for  yeiirs  at  heart  a 
parricide — all  this  was  the  outcome  of  his  misuse 
of  God's  manifold  and  special  gifts,  and  of  pa- 
rental neglect  and  infatuation. 

2.  The  consequences  of  such  a  career  do  but 
add  depth  and  force  to  this  double  warning. 
The  end  of  a  character  so  monstrous  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  inspired  proverb  :  "He  that 
pursueth  epil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death  "  Not 
merely  as  elsewhere  declared,  "  Evil  pursueth 
sinners,"  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out," 
but  tjie  irilf at  transgressor  punishes  himxelf.  "  His 
own  inicpiities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  he 
shall  die  without  instruction." 

3.  In  contrast  with  the  parental  neglect  of 
David  and  the  unfilial  disobedience  of  Absalom, 
are  here  forcibly  commended,  on  the  one  hand 
parental  fidelity  in  restraint  and  example,  and 
on  the  other,  a  filial  spirit  of  affectionate  obedi- 
ence. Where  there  is  mutually  responsive 
truth,  affection,  and  faithfulness,  the  family  be- 
comes, as  ordained  of  God,  the  best  and  surest 
of  human  agencies  for  the  right  development  of 
character,  and  for  the  greatest  helpfulness  and 
happiness  in  living. 

i.  Very  suggestive,  further,  is  the  fact  that, 
though  Absalom  had  no  relentings  toward  the 
father  who  loved  him,  David  had  no  resentment, 
onlv  a  deeper  affection  toward  the  son  who 
hated  and  would  destroy  hira.  In  this,  at  least, 
like  God  in  his  love  to  sinners,  and  like  Christ 
in  his  willingness  to  die  for  enemies.  With  all 
that  was  earthly  in  his  feeling,  he  yet  came 
nearer  than  any  earthly  being  ever  came  to  the 
illustration  of  that  love  by  which  "  God  com- 
mendeth  himself  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  From  David's 
imperfect  example  of  willing  love,  let  us  turn  to 
the  loi-e  tliat  died  upon  the  cross  for  us  ! 

5.  Is  it  well  with  the  young  man?  Touching,  ten- 
der question  of  affection  !  How  many  and  varied 
its  applications  !  Every  true  heart /or  some  other 
heart  must  cherish  the  spirit  which  prompts  it. 
Let  the  earnest  prayer,  the  consistent  example, 
and  the  loving  word  daily  respond  to  this  spirit 
of  yearning  desire  for  ourobild,  our  friend,  ow 
life-companion  !    B. 
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INCIDENTS   PRECEDING   AND   FOLLOWING   DAVID'S   RETURN   TO   JERUSALEM. 

2  Sajiuel  10  ;  1-40. 

|J>  1  .\Nn    it   was   told    Joab,    Behold,    the    king   weepeth   and   monmeth   for    Absalom. 

2  And  the  victory  that  day  was  turned  into  raourniui^  unto  all  the  people  :  for  the  people  heard 

3  say  that  day,  The  king  grieveth  for  his  .son.     And  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into 

4  the  city,  as  people  that  are  ashamed  steal  away  when  they  ilee  in  battle.  And  the  king  covered 
his  face,  and  the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O  my  son  Absalom,  0  .\bsalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! 

5  .\nd  .Joab  came  into  the  house  to  the  king,  and  said,  Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  faces  of 
all   thy  servants,  which   this  day   have   saved   thy   lite,  and   the  lives  of  thy  sons  and  of   thy 

C  daughters,  and  the  lives  of  thy  wives,  and  the  lives  of  thy  concubines  ;  in  that  thou  lovest  them 
thiit  hate  then,  and  hatest  them  that  love  thee.  For  thou  hast  declared  this  day,  that  princes 
and  servants  are  nought  unto  thee  :  for  this  day  I  perceive,  that  it  .\bsalora  had  lived,  and  all 

7  we  Imd  died  this  day,  then  it  had  pleased  thee  well.  Now  therefore  arise,  go  forth,  and  speak 
comfortably  unto  thy  servants  :  for  I  swear  by  the  Lord,  if  thou  go  not  forth,  there  will  not 
tarry  a  man  with  thee  this  night  :  and  that  will  be  worse  unto  thee  than  all  the  evil  that  hath 

8  befallen  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.  Then  the  king  arose,  and  sat  in  the  gate.  And  they 
told  unto  all  the  people,  saying,  Behold,  the  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate  :  and  all  the  people  came 
before  the  king. 

9  Now  Israel  had  tied  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  nil  the  i^eople  were  at  strife  throughout  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying.  The  king  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  he 
saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  now  he  is  fled  out  of  the  land  from  Absalom. 

10  And  .\bsalom,  whom  we  anointed  over  us,  is  dead  in  battle.  Now  therefore  why  speak  ye  not 
a  word  of  bringing  the  king  back  ? 

11  And  king  David  sent  to  Zadok  and  to  Abiathar  the  priests,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  elders  of 
Judah,  saying,  Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  to  his  house  ?  seeing  the  speech  of  all 

12  Israel  is  come  to  the  king,  lo  bring  him  to  his  house.     Ye  are  my  brethren,  ye  are  my  bone  and 

13  my  flesh  ;  wherefore  then  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  back  the  king  ?  And  say  ye  to  Amasa,  .\rt 
thou  not  my  bone  and  my  fle.sh  ?     God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the 

14  host  before  me  continually  in  the  room  of  .Toab.  .\nd  he  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of 
Judah,  even  as  (lie  heart  o/one  man  ;  so  that  they  sent  unto  the  king,  snr/iiig.  Return  thou,  and 

15  all  thy  servants.  So  the  king  returned,  and  came  to  Jordan.  And  Judah  came  to  Gilgal,  to 
go  to  meet  the  king,  to  bring  the  king  over  Jordan. 

16  And  Shimei  the  .son  of  Gera,  the  Benjamite,  which  was  of  Bahurim,  hasted  and  came  down 

17  with  the  men  of  Judah  to  meet  king  David.  And  there  were  a  thousand  men  of  Benjtiiuin  with 
him,  and  Ziba  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his  fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty  servants 

18  with  him  ;  and  they  went  through  Jordan  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  And  there  went  over  i> 
ferry  boat  to  bring  over  the  king's  household,  and  to  do  what  he  thought  good.     And  Shimei 

19  the  son  of  Gera  fell  down  before  the  king,  when  he  was  come  over  Jordan.  And  he  s.iid  nnto 
the  king.  Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity  unto  me,  neither  do  thou  remember  that  which  thy 
servant  did  perversely  the  day  that  my  lord  the  king  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  king  should 

20  take  it  to  his  heart.     For  thy  servant  doth  know  that  I  have   sinned  :  therefore,  behold,  I  am 

21  come  this  day  the  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph  to  go  down  to  meet  my  lord  the  king.  But 
.\bishiii   the  son  of   Zeruiah   answered  and  said.  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death  for  this,  be- 

22  cause  he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  And  David  said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  yon,  ye  sons 
of  Zeruiah,  that  ye  should  this  day  be  adversaries  unto  me?  shall  there  any  man  be  put  lo 

23  death  this  day  in  Israel  ?  for  do  not  I  know  that  I  nm  this  day  king  over  Israel  ?  And  the 
king  said  unto  Shimei,  Thou  shalt  not  die.     And  the  king  sware  nnto  him. 

24  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul  came  down  to  meet  the  king  ;  and  ho  had  neither  dressed 
his  feet,  nor  trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the  day  the  king  departed  until 

2.5  the  day  he  came  home  in  peace.  And  it  came  1 1  pass,  when  he  was  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
meet  tb«  king,  that  the  king  said  unto  him.  Wherefore  went  st  not  thou  with  me,  Mephibosheth  ? 
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26  And  he  answerer!,  My  lord,  O  king,  my  serTant  deceived  me  :  for  thy  servant  said,  I  will  sad- 
dle me   an  ass,  that  I   may  ride  tliereon,  and   go  with   the  king  ;  because  thy  servant  is  lame. 

27  And  he  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  my  lord   the  king  ;  but  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an 

28  angel  of  God  :  do  therefore  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  For  all  my  father's  house  were  but 
dead  men  before  my  lord  the  king  :  yet  didst  thou  set  thy  servant  among  them  that  did  eat  at 
thine  own  table.      What  right  therefore  have  1  yet  that  I  should  cry  any  more  unto  the  king? 

29  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Why  speakeat  thou  any  more  of   Ihy  matters?     I  say,  Thou  and 

30  Ziba  divide  the  land.  And  Mepliibosheth  said  unto  the  king,  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch 
as  my  lord  the  king  is  coma  in  peace  unto  his  own  house. 

31  And   BarziUai   the  Gileadite   came  down  from  Rogelim  ;  and  he  went  over  Jordan  with  the 

32  king,  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan.  Now  Baizdlai  was  a  vtry  aged  man,  even  fourscore  years 
old  :  and  he  had  provided  the  king  with  sustenance  while  he  lay  at  Mahanaim  ;  for  he  was  a 

33  very  great  man.     And  the  king  said  unto  Barzillai,  Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  I  will  sustain 

34  thee  with  me  in  Jei-usalem.     And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king.  How  many  are  the  days  of  the 

35  years  of  my  life,  that  I  should  go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  ?  I  am  this  day  fourscore 
years  old  :  can  I  discern  between  good  and  bad?  can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I 
drink?  can  I   hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and   singing  women?  wherefore  then 

36  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord  the  king?  Thy  servant  would  but  just  go 
over  Jordan  with  the  king  :   and  why  should   the  king  recompense  it  me  with  such  a  reward  ? 

37  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  by  the  grave  of 
my  father  and  my  mother.     But  behold,  thy  servant  Chimham  ;  let  him  go  over  with  my  lord 

38  the  king  ;  and  do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto  thee.  And  the  king  answered,  Chimham 
shall  go  over  with  me,  and  I  will  do  to  him  that  which  shall  seem  good  unto  thee  :  and  what- 

39  soever  thou  shalt  require  of  me,  that  will  I  do  for  thee.  And  all  the  people  went  over  Jordan, 
and  the  king  went  over  :  and  the  king  kissed  Barzillai,  and  blessed  him  ;  and  he  returned  unto 
his  own  place. 

40  So  the  king  went  over  to  Gilgal,  and  Chimham  went  over  with  him  :  and  all  the  people  of 
Judah  brought  the  king  over,  and  also  half  the  people  of  Israel. 


1-39.  The  army,  though  flushed  with  victory, 
stole  off  like  conscious  malefactors  on  hearing 
of  the  king's  grief  at  the  death  of  Absalom.  It 
marks  the  power  of  that  great  moral  ascendency 
which  the  king  had  over  their  spirits  ;  yet  was 
he  forced  to  succumb  when  their  rough  but  reso- 
lute commander  interposed  and  compelled  the 
monarch  to  show  himself.  One  wonders  not 
that  he  should  have  meditated  to  supersede  Joab 
by  making  Amasa  the  general  in-chief  of  the 
forces.  The  effect  of  the  victory  over  the  tribes 
of  Israel  is  perfectly  in  keeping,  too,  with  human 
nattire,  and  so  is  the  preference  of  David  for 
being  invited  first  by  the  men  of  Judah,  as  well 
as  the  consequent  jealousy  that  broke  out  in 
fierce  invective  between  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  nation  over  which  David  ruled.  We  fur- 
ther read  of  the  mighty  hold  which  David  had 
over  the  hearts  of  those  of  his  own  tribe.  This 
return  of  the  king  was  followed  up  by  a  speedy, 
but  withal  most  natural  reaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  deserted  or  despitefully  treated 
him  in  the  day  of  his  adversity— among  these 
Shimei  makes  just  the  appearance  that  we 
should  have  expected,  while  the  noble  reply  of 
David  to  the  suggestion  of  Abishai  carries  in  it 
the  expression  of  his  antipathy  to  these  coarse 
and   resolute,   and  withal  able  and   influential 


men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  We  scarcely  know 
how  to  account  for  the  king's  award  in  the  case 
of  Mephibosheth,  of  whom,  we  might  think,  he 
must  have  entertained  some  lurking  suspicion 
that  he  divided  his  property  with  the  servant; 
who  had  reported  against  him.  But  all  is  ge- 
nial and  right,  and  perfectly  beautiful  in  the 
fioal  settlement  which  took  place  between  David 
and  Barzillai,  wherein  the  virtues  of  gratitude 
and  devoted  loyalty  are  so  conspicuously  blend- 
ed.    T.  C. 

1-7.  The  grief  of  David  was  as  immoderate 
as  it  was  unseasonable,  and  showed  the  intem- 
perate, passionate  affection  he  bore  to  the  un- 
natural and  impious  youth.  It  damped  the 
common  joy  of  his  friends  and  soldiers  for  the 
glorious  victory,  to  hear  the  excessive  grief  he 
expressed  for  his  son,  insomuch  that  they  al- 
most repented  of  their  success,  and  stole  into 
the  city  where  David  was,  as  if  they  had  been 
dishonorably  defeated.  Omndter. — -It  was  a 
rash  and  unadvised  utterance  of  affection.  But 
for  the  rough  faithfulness  of  Joab,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  disastrous.  "  The 
victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning,  for 
the  people  heard  say  that  day  how  the  king  was 
grieved  for  his  son."  Every  one  was  discour- 
aged.    The  man  for  whom  they  had  risked  their 
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lives  had  not  n  word  of  thanks  to  uoy  of  them, 
and  could  think  of  no  one  but  that  vile  son  of 
bis,  who  wus  now  dead.  In  the  evening  Joab 
came  to  him,  and  in  his  blunt  way  swore  to  him 
that  if  he  was  not  more  affable  to  the  people 
they  would  not  remain  a  night  longer  in  his  ser- 
vice.    W.  G.  «. 

The  crisis  illustrates  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  features  of  Joab's  character— his  loyalty  to 
David  and  his  practical  sagacity,  as  well  as  his 
Lnrd,  unsympathetic  nature.  Exaggerated  and 
unfeeling  as  his  speech  was,  it  roused  David 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  grief  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty,  and  saved  him  from  Hinging  away  the 

fruits  of  the  victory.     A.  F.  K. Joab  magni- 

ties  the  services  of  David's  soldiers  :  "  7  hin  day 
they  have  saved  thy  life,  and  therefore  deserve  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  and  have  reason  to  resent  it 
if  they  be  not."  It  is  implied  that  Absalom, 
■whom  he  honored  with  his  tears,  sought  his 
ruin  and  the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  while  those 
whom  by  his  tears  he  puts  a  slight  upon,  were 
Buch  as  preserved  from  ruin  him  and  all  that 
■was  dear  to  him.  He  aggravates  the  discourage- 
ment David  had  given  them  :  "  Thmi  hasl shamed 
their  faces,  for  while  they  have  shown  such  a 
Talue  for  thy  life,  thou  hast  shown  no  value  for  ! 
theirs,  but  preferrest  a  false  traitor  to  his  king 
and  country  before  all  thy  wise  counsellors, 
brave  commanders,  and  loyal  subjects."  He  ad- 
vi.ses  him  to  present  himself  immediately  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  to  welcome  them  home,  con- 
gratulate their  successes,  and  return  them  thanks 
for  their  services.  He  threatens  liim  with  an- 
other rebellion  if  he  would  not  do  this,  intimat- 
ing that,  rather  than  serve  so  imgrateful  a  prince, 
he  himself  would  head  a  revolt  from  him,  and 
then  "  There  will  not  larry  loith  thee  one  man."    H. 

8.  David  felt  the  call  of  duty—' '  He  arose  and 
sat  in  the  gate.  And  they  told  unto  all  the  peo- 
ple saying.  Behold,  the  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate  ! 
And  all  the  people  came  before  the  king  :  for 
Israel  had  tied  every  man  to  his  tent."  And 
very  touching  it  must  have  been  to  look  on  the 
Bad,  pale,  wasted  face  of  the  king,  and  mark  his 
humble,  chastened  bearing,  and  yet  to  receive 
from  him  words  of  winning  kindness  that  showed 
him  still  caring  for  them  and  loving  them,  as  a 
shepherd  among  his  sheep  ;  in  no  wise  exas- 
perated  by  the  insurrection,  not  breathing  forth 
tbreatenings  and  slaughter  on  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  ;  but  concerned  as  ever 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom.     W.  G.  B. 

9-15,  David,  now  victorious  over  a  rebel 
ftrmy,  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  ample  revenge 
on  all  those  whose  treachery  and  bad  faith  well 
deserved  to  be  chastised  ;  and  if  be  bad  pos- 


sessed any  malicious  or  sanguinary  feelings,  he 
could  DOW  want  no  pretext  for  indulging  ihem. 
But  he  was  governed  by  very  different,  princi- 
ples :  he  knew  liis  son's  rebellion  to  be  the  effect 
of  his  own  guilt,  and  his  recent  success  to  be 
the  fruit  of  his  penitence  and  humiliation  before 
God  ;  he  therefore  was  moved  to  no  other  con- 
duct than  prayer  and  repentance,  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  and  a  patient,  humble  expectation 
of  God's  disposal  of  the  event.  Nor  did  he  fail 
of  his  reward  :  for  it  seemed  good  to  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
David's  subjects  in  his  favor  ;  insomuch  that 
they  now  returned  to  their  duty  with  as  much 
zeal  as  they  had  but  a  few  days  before  rushed 
into  rebellion  against  him.     Delaney. 

It  is  strange  that  David  did  not  inmiediately, 
upon  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  Absalom's 
forces,  march  with  all  expedition  back  to  Jeru- 
salem to  regain  the  po.ssession  of  his  capital 
city  while  the  rebels  were  all  in  confusion,  and 
before  they  could  rally  again.  What  occasion 
was  there  to  bring  him  back?  Could  not  he 
himself  go  back  with  the  victorious  army  he  had 
with  him  in  Gilead  ?  He  could,  no  doubt  ;  but 
he  would  come  back  as  a  prince,  with  the  con- 
sent and  unanimous  approbation  of  the  people, 
and  not  as  a  conqueror  forcing  his  way.  He 
would  come  back  in  peace  and  safety,  and  bo 
sure  that  he  should  meet  with  no  difficulty  or 
opposition  in  his  return  ;  and  therefore  would 
be  .satisfied  that  the  people  were  well  affected 
to  him  before  he  would  stir.  He  would  come 
back  in  honor,  and  like  himself  ;  and  therefore 
would  come  back,  not  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
but  in  the  arms  of  his  subjects.     H. 

The  facility  with  which  .\bsaIora  had  been 
hailed  as  king  at  Hebron,  and  been  joined  by 
such  numbers  as  enabled  him  to  move  at  onc« 
upon  Jerusalem,  might  well  justify  David  in 
suspecting  that  the  procrastination  of  the  Jn- 
dnhites  arose  from  some  disinclination  to  receive 
him.  The  step  he  did  take  is,  however,  of  ques- 
tionable discretion.  There  was  great  danger  in 
adopting  a  course  which  might  indicate  to  the 
other  tribes  that  he  took  a  separate  interest  in 
Jndah  ;  as  it  was  too  well  remembered  that  he 
belonged  to  it,  and  that  it  had  for  some  years 
been  his  separate  kingdom.  He,  however,  rec- 
ognized their  tribal  interest  in  him  by  treating 
with  them  separately.  He  sent  the  two  high- 
priests  to  incite  them  to  hasten  to  escort  him 
home,  and  not  to  be  the  last  in  the  general 
movement.  They  did  so.  Though  the  last  to 
call  him,  they  were  the  first  to  escort  him  ;  and 
when  they  sent  to  conduct  him  home,  he  at  once 
moved  forward,  without  waiting  till  the  other 
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and  more  distant  tribes  arrived  to  take  part  in 
tliis  great  public  act.  The  daugerous  impolicy 
of  this  is  upparc^nt.  The  least  he  could  have 
done  was  to  have  waited  until  the  other  tribes 
arrived  to  concur  in  this  procedure.     Kil. 

13.  Amasa  was  David's  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
sister  or  stepsister  Abigail.  Of  course  the  mes- 
sage was  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  Auiasa 
through  the  j^riests.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  of 
policy  to  promise  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
to  the  general  of  the  rebel  army.  Bj'  so  doing, 
David  designed  at  once  to  secure  the  allegiance 
of  that  army,  and  to  punish  Joab  for  killing  .\b- 
salom  in  detiance  of  his  command.  But  it  was 
hardly  prudent.  Joab  was  certain  not  to  sub- 
mit to  it  tamely  ;  Amasa's  military  skill  was 
probably  inferior,  and  his  loyalty  remained  to 

lie  proved.     A.  F.  K, Much   better  would  it 

Lave  been  for  him  to  have  undertaken  the  chief 
dutiesof  Joab's  office  himself.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  Amasa  was  unwise.  A  beaten  rebel  was 
not  a  leader  whom  the  troops  of  David  would 
follow.  In  eagerness  to  degrade  Joab,  the  king 
■was  degrading  himself  and  his  soldiers.     Sime. 

IJ.  "He  bowed  the  heart  of  the  men  of 
Judah,  even  ns  the  heart  of  one  man,  so  that  they 
sent  this  word  unto  the  king,  Keturu  thou,  and 
all  thy  servants. "  From  the  extreme  of  back- 
wardness tbey  started  to  the  extreme  of  forward- 
ness ;  the  last  to  speak  for  David,  they  were  the 
first  to  act  for  him  ;  and  such  was  their  vehe- 
mence in  his  cause  that  the  evil  of  national  dis- 
union which  David  dreaded  from  their  indiffer- 
ence actually  sprang  from  their  over- impetuous 
zeal. 

15.  Thus  at  length  David  bade  farewell  to 
Hahanaim,  and  began  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
His  route  in  returning  was  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  his  flight.  First  he  descends  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  opposite 
Gilgal  ;  then  he  strikes  up  through  the  wilder- 
ness the  steep  ascent  to  Jerusalem.  At  Gilgal 
several  events  of  interest  took  place.     \V.  G.  B. 

10-23.  A  great  surprise  met  David  as  soon 
as  he  had  crossed  the  Jordan  on  his  return.  The 
first  to  meet  him,  to  proffer  his  allegiance  and 
devotion,  was  that  very  Shimei  who  had  so  bit- 
terly insulted  him  on  his  mournful  retreat  from 
Jerusalem  !  He  fell  at  the  king's  feet,  confessed 
his  error,  and  pleaded  for  pardon  on  the  ground 
of  his  contrition,  and  of  his  being  the  first  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  come  forward  on  this 
happy  occasion.  This  was  important  ;  for  he 
cune  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  of  the  same 
tribe,  all  probably,  like  himself,  warm  partisans 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  whom  he  seems  to 
have  induced  to  take  part  with  him  in  this  de- 


cided act  of  adhesion.  An  appeal  thus  made 
could  not  be  resisted  ;  and,  besides,  David  was, 
both  from  policy  and  inclination,  in  a  forgiving 
temper,  and  felt  that  it  wou'  '  ill  become  him 
at  such  a  time  to  avenge  or  remember  former 
wrongs.  Kit. — -His  experience  of  God's  mercy 
in  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom,  his  exclusion 
from  which  he  attributed  to  his  sin,  inclined 
him  to  show  mercy  to  Shimei.  They  that  are 
forgiven,  must  forgive.  David  had  severely  re- 
venged the  abuses  done  to  his  ambas.sadors  by 
the  Ammonites,  but  easily  pa.sses  by  .the  abuse 
done  to  himself  by  an  Israelite.  That  was  an 
affront  to  Israel  and  touched  the  honor  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom  ;  this  was  purely  personal, 
and,  therefore  (according  to  the  usual  disposition 
of  good  men),  he  could  the  more  easily  forgive  it. 
If  he  should  jjut  Shimei  to  death,  who  cursed 
him,  they  would  expect  the  same  fate  who  had 
taken  Tip  arms  and  actually  levied  war  against 
him,  which  would  drive  them  from  him  while  ho 
was  endeavoring  to  draw  them  to  him.  Acts  of 
severity  are  seldom  acts  of  policy  :  The  throne  is 
established  hy  mercy.  Shimei  hereupon  has  his 
pardon  signed  and  sealed  with  an  oath  ;  yet 
bound  to  his  good  behavior  and  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  if  he  afterward  misbehaved  ;  and 
thus  he  was  reserved  to  be,  in  due  time,  as  much 
a  monument  of  the  justice  of  the  government, 
as  he  was  now  of  its  clemency,  and  in  both  of 
its  prudence.     H. 

24-30.  If  the  reading  is  right,  the  meeting 
between  David  and  Mephibosheth  must  have 
taken  place  in  Jeru.salem,  and  is  introduced  here 
out  of  the  strictly  chronological  order,  because 
of  the  mention  of  Ziba  in  verse  17.  "  Came 
down"  in  verse  24  must  then  be  explained 
"came  down  from  his  house  in  the  highlands  of 
Benjamin  near  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem,"  not 
"came  down  "from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan." 
The  conclusion  of  verse  30  agrees  with  the  sup- 
position that  Mephibosheth  met  David  in  Je- 
rusalem.    A.  F.  K. 

When  the  king  asked  him,  why  he,  being 
one  of  his  family,  had  stayed  behind,  and  not 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile,  he  opened  his 
case  fully  to  the  king.  He  complains  of  Ziba, 
his  servant,  who  had  hindered  him  from  going 
along  with  the  king,  by  taking  the  ass  himself, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  make  ready  for  his  mas- 
ter (verse  2(1),  basely  taking  advantage  of  his 
lameness,  and  his  inability  to  help  himself  ;  and 
had  accused  him  to  David  of  a  design  to  usurp 
the  government  (verse  27).  He  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  king's  great  kindness  to  himself, 
when  he  and  all  his  father's  house  lay  at  the 
king's  mercy  (verse  28).     When  he  might  justly 
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have  been  dealt  with  as  n  rebel,  he  was  treatej 
Hs  a  friend,  us  it  oliild  :  TUmi  didsl  set  thy  servant 
ainoii'j  tlirin  that  liid  eat  at  thine  oion  table.  This 
shows  tliiit  /ibii's  su(5gestion  was  improbable  ; 
for  could  Mephiboshelh  be  sj  disingenuous  as 
to  desif^n  any  harm  to  David,  of  whose  great 
kindness  to  him  ho  was  thus  sensible?  He  re- 
fers himself  to  the  kings  pleasure,  Do  what  is 
good  in  thine  eye.t  with  me  and  my  estate  ;  de 
pending  on  the  king's  wisdom,  and  his  ability  to 
discern  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  My  lord 
the  kiiiij  is  asananqelof  God  •  ami  disclaiming  all 
pretensions  of  his  own  merit  ,  "  Si)  much  kind- 
ness I  have  received  above  what  I  deserved,  and 
what  riijht  have  I  to  cry  any  more  un'o  the  kimj  ? 
Why  should  I  trouble  the  king  with  my  com- 
plaints,  who  have  already  been  so  troublesome 
to  him  '.■'" 

David  hereupon  recalls  the  sequestration  of 
Mephibosheth's  estate  ;  being  deceived  in  his 
graut,  he  revokes  it,  and  confirms  his  f  jrmer  set- 
tlement of  it  ;  I  hive  sail.  Thou  and  Zi'ia  divide 
the  hind  (verse  20)  ;  that  is,  "  Let  it  be  as  I  first 
ordered  it  (ch.  9  :  10) ;  the  pro|)erty  shall  siill  be 
vested  in  thee,  but  Zil)a  shall  have  the  occu- 
pancy, he  shall  till  the  land,  paying  thee  a  rent." 

Thus  Mephiboshelh  is  whore  he  was,  n  j  harm 
is  done,  only  Ziba  goes  aivay  unpunished  for  his 
false  and  malicious  information  against  his  mas- 
ter.    H. That  David   did  not  disbelieve  his 

story  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the  judgment  he 
had  previously  given.  That  he  did  not  entirely 
reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain 
possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is 
probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole 
transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame 
of  mind  in  whii:h  he  was  at  that  moment. 
"  Shall  there  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ?" 
is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.     Die.  B. 

The  only  writer  who  attempts  the  justification 
of  D.ivid's  apparent  neglect  and  injustice  toward 
Mephibosheth  is  Blunt  ("  Undesigned  Coinci- 
dences," pp.  1(17-171).  His  .statement  will,  how- 
es-er,  bo  scarcely  deemed  adeipiate  for  the  king's 
defence,  as  it  turns  upon  the  suppo.sed  indepen- 
dence of  .Jonathan's  son  in  his  personal  character 
and  conduct.  This  seems  to  be  controverted  by 
the  whole  story  of  the  man  and  of  his  relations 
with  Ziba.     ]i. 

30.  The  tone  of  theafTlieted  man's  reply  gives 
ns  reason  to  fear  that  the  worst  interpretation 
of  David's  decision  may  be  the  right  one — ' '  Yea, 
let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king 
is  coiiio  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house." 
Oh,  noble  heart  !  Lot  ns  fain  hope  that  David 
was  touched  by  this  liwally  devoted  reply.      A'(. 

31-39.  David    had    already  graced  the  tri- 


umphs of  his  restoration  with  the  generous  re- 
mission of  the  injuries  that  had  been  done  him  ; 
We  have  him  here  gracing  them  with  iho  no  less 
generous  reward  of  the  kindnesses  that  had  been 
shown  him.  liarzillai,  the  Gileadite,  who  had 
a  nohle  seatat  Kogelim,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
was  the  man  who,  of  all  the  nobility  of  that 
country,  had  been  most  kind  to  David  in  his  dis- 
tress.    H. The  good  old  blind  chief  Barzillai 

went  to  the  Jordan  with  the  king,  and  took  leave 
of  him  when  he  was  about  to  cross  the  river. 
David  pressed  him  to  proceed  with  him  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  remain  there  with  him.  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
gratitude  for  the  great  and  costly  services  he 
had  rendered.  But  the  prospect  of  a  life  at 
court  had  no  charms  for  thisgreat  pastoral  chief. 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  his  word.s. 
■'  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old  :  and  can  I 
discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  can  thy  servant 
taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  can  I  hear  any 
more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  wom- 
en ?  wherefore,  then,  should  thy  servant  be 
yet  a  burden  to  my  lord  the  king?"  He  would, 
he  said,  go  a  little  way  beyond  the  Jordan  with 
the  king  ;  but  he  added,  '•  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray 
thee,  turn  back  again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine 
own  city,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my  fa- 
ther and  my  mother."  This  touch  is  afifecting, 
and  true  to  universal  nature — but  particularly  to 
Oriental  nature.  The  tendency  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  to  put  us  above— or  perhaps  below—  these 
things.  Kit. Contenting  himself  with  escort- 
ing David  a  little  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  left  his 
son  Cbimham  to  receive  the  favors  which  he  him- 
self was  too  old  to  enjoy  ;  and  one  of  David's 
last  acts  was  to  commend  the  family  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Solomon.     P.  S. 

Thus  begins,  and  thus  ends  the  history  of 
Chimham  ;  he  passes  away  from  the  scene,  and 
what  David  did  for  him,  beyond  providing  him 
a  place  at  his  table,  and  recommending  him,  in 
common  with  many  others,  to  Salomon  before  ho 
died,  does  not  appear.  Singular,  however,  it  is, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  coincidence  which  carried 
with  it  the  stamp  of  truth,  it  is  this,  that  in  the 
forty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  we  read  that  the 
Jews,  apprehending  the  vengeance  of  the  Chal- 
deans, prepared  for  a  flight  into  Egypt,  so  "  they 
departed,"  the  narrative  continues,  "  and  dwelt 
in  the  habitation  of  Chimham,  which  is  by  Belhle- 
hfm,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt  "  (verse  17).  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  inci- 
dental than  the  mention  of  this  estate  near  Brih- 
lehem,  which  was  the  habitation  of  Cliimham  — 
yet  how  well  does  it  tally  with  the  spirit  of 
David's  speech  to  Barzillai,  some  four  hundred 
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years  before  !  for  what  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  David,  whose  birthphice  was  this  very 
Jiclkiekem,  auil  whose  patiimouy  lu  couseijaeuue 
lay  there,  haviug  uudertakea  to  ptovide  for 
Chiiuham,  should  have  bestowed  it  as  ihe  most 
flalteriug  reward  he  could  confer,  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  royal  mark  o£  favor,  on  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers  in  the  hourof  their  distress  ;  and  that 
to  that  verj' day  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  it  should 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Chimham,  and  have  been  a  land  called  after  his 
own  name  ?     Blti/it. 


Barzillai  never  dreamed  of  being  paid  for  what 
he  did  to  David,  "  The  people  aia  hungry,  and 
weary,  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness,"  was  the 
only  consideration  which  prompted  the  deed. 
True  sympathy  needs  only  the  si^ht  of  misery 
and  distress,  activity  instantaneously  will  fol- 
low. Thank  Heaven,  there  is  a  largo  and  noble 
army  of  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  battling 
bravely  every  day  with  the  enemy  in  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  cities  and  large  towns,  who 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  having  their  names 
trumpeted  before  men  ;  neither  have  they  ever 
dreamed  of  being  invited  to  a  king's  table.  They 
do  it  from  love  to  the  great  King.     An. 

We  have,  in  Barzillai,  a  man  who  knows  that 
he  is  old,  but  who  is  not  distressed  by  the 
thought  of  it.  There  are  old  men  who  do  not 
know  that  they  are  old,  or  who  seek  to  suppress 
their  knowledge  of  it.  Few  things  in  the  world 
are  so  pleasant  as  the  sight  of  such  a  conscious, 
cheerful,  hopeful  old  age  as  that  of  Barzillai, 
certain  that  it  has  not  long  to  stay,  but  interest- 
ed to  the  last  in  the  best  things  of  life,  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  man  and  country  and  Church. 
We  must  prepare  for  such  an  old  age  as  this  :  by 
taking  God  with  us  early  in  the  journey  of  life  ; 
by  providing  beforehand  the  compensations 
which  God  is  willing  to  give  for  everything  that 
may  be  taken  away  by  the  changes  of  life.  In 
Barzillai,  we  have,  further,  a  man  of  long  ex- 
perience, who  has  kept  np  his  love  of  simple 
pleasures.  We  can  infer  this  from  the  tone  in 
which  he  speaks.  He  had  reached  an  age  when 
the  love  of  sensational  things  fails  in  all  but  the 
most  frivolous,  yet  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  them  puts  them  quietly  aside,  as  not  to  his 
taste  amd  never  likely  to  have  been  so.  It  is  not 
a  dream  that  man  can  keep  the  love  of  natural 
things  in  his  heart  and  can  call  them  up  in  fancy 


as  he  reads.  If  a  man  will  but  read  his  Biblo 
with  a  fresh  heart,  he  may  walk  with  patriarchs 
in  the  world  wheu  it  was  young  and  green,  may 
rest  with  Abraham  under  the  shade  of  tlio  oak 
of  Mamre,  and  see  the  upspiiuging  of  the  well 
to  which  the  princes  of  Israel  sang.  He  may 
sit  on  the  mouutain-top  with  Christ,  among  the 
lilies  and  the  birds,  to  understand  what  they  .say 
and  sing,  and  he  may  listen  till  he  hears  far  off 
the  final  hymn  which  shall  be  a  concert  of  nature 
round  regenerated  man.  Aud,  in  Barzillai,  we 
have  a  man  who  is  attached  to  the  past,  but  who 
does  not  distrust  the  future.  For  himself  he  has 
grown  up  in  the  old  way,  and  cannot  change, 
but  he  thinks,  "  The  new  has  its  rights,  and  the 
world  will  be  on.  My  son  is  here  ;  the  future 
is  beaming  in  his  face  and  beating  in  his  heart  : 
I  give  him  into  hands  I  can  trust  for  leading  him 
in  the  way  of  truth,  of  righteousness."  If  the 
old  can  thus  pass  over  into  the  new,  there  is 
security  in  all  changes.      Ker. 

Barzillai's  question,  "  How  many  are  the  days 
of  the  years  of  my  life,"  presents  to  all,  at  eveiy 
period  of  being,  a  seasonable  inquiry,  the  earnest 
consideration  of  which  might,  perhajis,  prevent 
much  evil  and  promote  much  good.  There  is 
no  more  costly  treasure  than  the  season  of  life, 
which  by  so  many  is  dreamed  away  and  sported 
away  ;  the  larger  the  portion  of  this  treasure 
that  has  escaped  us,  the  higher  rises  the  value 
of  the  relatively  small  auiount  of  it  remaining. 
It  is  related  of  the  ancient  Sibj'lline  books,  that 
the  prince  to  whom  they  were  offered  for  sale 
thought  the  price  asked  too  high  ;  some  of  them 
were  then  burned,  but  the  same  price  was  de- 
manded ;  yet  again  the  same  act  was  repeated, 
with  the  same  result  ;  finally,  the  volumes  still 
remaining  were  purchased  for  the  price  demand- 
ed for  the  whole  at  first.  So  is  it  with  our  days  ; 
the  article  rises  in  value  as  it  becomes  more 
scarce.  What  high  significance  then  attaches  to 
the  question  of  Barzillai  in  the  ceaseless  flight 
of  }-ears,  and  how  much  reason  have  the  old, 
especially,  to  think  and  choose  like  him  !  He 
who  expects  nothing  for  himself  in  eternity, 
closes  his  ear  to  the  ceaseless  rustle  of  the  wings 
of  time  ;  and  he  who  in  old  age  desires  his 
heaven  on  earth,  dream  not,  like  Barzillai,  of  the 
still  grave,  his  mother.  But  to  the  believing 
Christian,  the  older  he  is  the  nearer  is  he  to 
blessed  rest,  and  to  the  glorious  contemplation 
of  "  the  King  in  His  beauty"  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, w  here  they  reckon  not  by  years.      Van  0, 
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Section  275. 

JHDAH  llEPROACHED  BY  THE  TEN  TRIBES.  KEBELLION  OF  THE  LATTER 
UNDER  SHEBA.  AAUSA  MURDERED  BY  JOAB.  SHEBA'S  FORCE  DISPERSED 
BY  JOAB.      SHEBA   SLAIN   IN   ABEL. 

2  Samuel  19  :  41-43  ;  20  :  1-2G. 

19  41  And,   behold,   nil  the  men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  nnd  said  unto  the  king.  Why 
have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and  brought  the  king,  and  his  honse- 

42  hold,  over  Jordan,  and  all  David's  men  witli  him?  .\n;I  all  the  men  of  Juduli  answered  the 
men  of  Israel,  because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us  :  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  mat- 

43  ter?  have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost'?  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift?  .\nd  the  men  of 
Israel  answered  the  men  of  .Tudah,  and  said,  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also 
more  r'vjld  in  David  than  ye  :  why  then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  onr  advice  should  not  be  first 
liad  in  bringing  back  our  king?  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the 
words  of  the  men  of  I.srael. 

SO  1  And  there  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial,  whose  name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri,  aBenjamite  :  and  he  blew  the  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have  no  portion  in  David,  neither 

2  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  :  every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel.  So  all  the  men  of 
I.srael  went  up  from  following  David,  and  followed  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  :  but  the  men  of 
Judah  clave  unto  their  king,  from  Jordan  even  to  Jerusalem. 

3  And  David  camo  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  king  took  the  ten  women  his  oonca- 
liines,  whom  be  had  left  to  keep  the  house,  and  put  them  in  ward,  and  provided  them  with 
sustenance,  but  went  not  in  unto  them.  So  they  were  shut  uji  unto  the  day  of  their  death, 
living  in  widowhood. 

4  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  Call  me  the  men  of  Judah  together  within  three  days,  and  be 

5  thou  here  present.      So  Amasa  went  to  call  ihe  men  of  Judah  together  :  but  he  tarried  longer 
C  than  the  set  time  which  he  had  appointed  him.     And  David  said  to  Abishai,  Now  shall  Sheba 

thfc  son  of  Bichri  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  :  take  thou  thy  lord's  servants,  and  pursue 

7  after  him,  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities,  and  escape  out  of  our  sight.  .\nd  there  went  out 
after  him  .loab's  men,  and  the  Cherethites  and  the  Peletbites,  and  all  the  mighty  men  :  and  they 

8  went  out  of  .lerusalem,  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  When  they  were  at  the  great 
stone  which  is  in  (libeon,  Amasa  came  to  meet  them.  And  Joab  was  girded  with  his  ajiparel 
of  war  that  he  had   put  on,  and   thereon  was   a  girdle  with  a  sword   fastened  upon  his  loins  in 

9  the  .sheath  thereof  ;  and  as  he  went  forth  it  fell  out.     And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Is  it  well  with 

10  thee,  my  brother?  .Vnd  Joab  took  .Vmasa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to  ki.sS  him.  Bat 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  hand  :  so  he  smote  him  therewith  in  the 
belly,  and  shed  out  his  bowels  to  the  ground,  and  struck  him  not  again  ;  and  he  died.     And 

11  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  And  there  stood  by  him 
one  of  Jo.ab's  young  men,  and  said,  Ho  that  favoreth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him 

12  follow  Joab.  And  .\masa  lay  wallowing  in  his  blood  in  the  midst  of  the  high  way.  And  when 
the  man  saw  that  all  the  people  stood  still,  he  carried  .\masaout  of  the  high  way  into  the  field, 

13  and  oast  a  garment  over  him,  when  he  saw  that  everyone  that  came  by  him  stood  still.  M'hen 
he  was  removed  out  of  the  high  way,  all  the  people  went  on  after  Joab,  to  pursue  after  Sheba 

14  the  son  of  Bichri.     .\nd  ho  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  .Vbel,  and  to  Beth-maacah, 

15  and  all  the  Berites  :  and  they  were  gathered  together,  and  went  also  after  him.  And  they 
camo  and  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beth-maacah.  and  they  cast  up  a  mount  against  the  city, 
and  it  stood  against  the  rampart  :  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall,  to 

16  throw  it  down.     Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city.  Hear,  hear  ;  say,  I  pray  you.  unto 

17  Joab,  Come  near  hither,  that  I  may  speak  with  thee.  And  he  came  near  unto  her  ;  and  the 
woman  said,  Art  thou  Jnab  ?     .\nd   he   answered,    lam.     Then   she   said   unto  him.  Hear  the 

IH  words  of  thine  handmaid.     And  he  answered,  I  do  hear.     Then  she  spake,  saying,  They  were 

wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying.  They  shall  surely  ask  cnumsil  at  XhA  :  and  so  they  ended  llie 

19  tmiUer.      1  am  of  them  that  are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel  :  thou  seekcst  to  destroy  a  city 
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20  and  a  mother  in  Israel  :  why  wilt  thou  swallow  up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?     And  Joab 
•M  answered  and   mild,    Far  be  it,  far  be   it  from  me,  that  I  should  swallow  up  or  destroy.     The 

matter  is  not  so  :  but  a  man  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  by  name, 
hath  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,  even  again^it  David  ;  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will 
depart  from   the  city.     And  the  woman  said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  his   head   shall  be  thrown  to 

22  thee  over  the  wall.  Then  the  woman  went  unto  all  the  people  in  her  wisdom.  And  they  cut 
off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  threw  it  out  to  Joab.  And  he  blew  the  trumpet, 
and  they  were  dispersed  from  the  city,  every  man  to  his  tent.  And  Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem 
unto  the  king. 

23  Now  Joab   was  over  all  the  host  of   Israel  :  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was  over  the 

21  Cherethites  and  over  the  Pelethites  ;  and  Adoram  was  over  the  tribute  :  and  Jehoshaphat  the 

25  son  of  Ahilud  was  the  recorder  ;  and  Sheva  was  scribe  :  andZadokand  Abiathar  were  priests  : 

26  and  Ira  also  the  Jairite  was  priest  unto  David. 


19  :  41-43.  The  northern  tribes  had  been 
foremost  in  proposing  the  restoration  (verses  9, 
10),  but  owing  no  doubt  to  tribal  jealousies,  they 
had  not  been  invited  by  the  men  of  Judah  to 
the  gathering  at  Gilgal  to  welcome  the  king. 
Consequent!}',  only  a  fraction  of  them,  probably 
those  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  tho 
trans-Jordanic  country,  were  there.  But  while 
the  king  was  still  at  Gilgal,  the  rest  of  tho  Israel- 
ite representatives  arrived,  and  comidained  to 
David  that  they  had  been  unwarrantably  fore- 
stalled by  Judah,  and  cheated  of  the  honor  and 

privilege  of  escorting  him  back.     A.  F.  IC 

When  the  other  tribes  came  to  conduct  the  king 
home,  they  were  affronted  to  find  that  they  had 
been  anticipated,  and  that  Judah  alone  had  as- 
sumed the  right  and  honor  of  bringing  the  king 
back.  There  then  arose  a  hot  contention  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah.  The  former  contended, 
with  reason,  that  as  they  "  had  ten  parts  in  the 
king,''  and  Judah  but  one,  the  latter  had  taken 
too  much  upon  it  in  bringing  the  king  back  upon 
its  own  authority  ;  in  reply  to  which  the  Judah- 
ites  used  the  argument,  dangerous  for  David's 
house,  but  which  his  own  part  in  the  matter  had 
distinctly  sanctioned,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
act  as  they  had  done,  because  the  king  was  pe- 
culiarly their  own — "  was  near  of  kin  to  them." 
The  argument  of  the  Judahites  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  king  himself  incurred  a 
share  in  their  displeasui-e  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  matter,  for  it  was  certainly  on  his 
invitation  that  the  men  of  Judah  had  acted. 
Here,  as  Chalmers  aptly  describes  it,  "  was  a 
festerment  that  broke  out  at  a  future  day." 
Even  now  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Israel 
"  came  to  a  formidable  eruption." 

20  :  I,  !j.  Among  the  watchers  of  events  was 
one  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  who,  perceiving 
the  disgust  of  the  ten  tribes  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  men  of  Judah,  thought  that  the  contention 
of  the  other  tribes  for  ten  parts  in  David,  might 


easily  be  turned  into  a  disavowal  of  any  part  in 
him.  He  therefore  raised  the  seditious  cry, 
"  We  have  no  pari  in  David,  neither  have  we  in- 
heritance in  the  son  of  Jesse  :  every  man  to  his 
tents,  O  Israel."  This  cry,  in  the  present  state 
of  feeling,  acted  like  magic.  Nearly  all  the  men 
of  Israel  left  the  king  to  the  Judahites,  and  he 
was  by  them  escorted  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    Kit. The   ringleader  of  this  rebellion 

was  Shebii,  a  Benjamite  by  birth  (verse  1),  who 
had  his  habitation  in  Mount  Ephraim  (verse  21). 
Shimei  and  he  were  both  of  Saul's  tribe,  and 
both  retained  the  ancient  grudge  of  that  house. 

4-0.  Amasa  is  sent  to  assemble  the  men  of 
Judah  within  three  days  ;  but  he  cannot  do  it 
within  the  time  appointed.  Upon  Amasa's  de- 
lay, Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab,  is  ordered  to 
take  the  guards  and  standing  forces,  and  with 
them  to  pursue  Sheba  without  delay.  Joab, 
without  orders,  goes  along  with  his  brother.     H. 

7,  Abishai  took  "  .Joab  smen,  and  the  Chere- 
thites and  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  mighty 
men."  With  these  he  went  out  from  Jerusalem 
to  jjursue  after  Sheba.  How  Joab  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion  is  a  strange  but  char- 
acteristic chapter  of  his  history.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  dealings  with  David,  or 
that  David  had  any  dealings  with  him.  He  sim- 
ply went  out  with  his  brother,  and,  being  a  man 
of  the  strongest  will  and  greatest  daring,  he 
seems  to  have  resolved  on  some  fit  occasion  to 
resume  his  command  in  spite  of  all  the  king's 
arrangements.     W.  G.  B. 

8-11.  This  description  of  Joab's  dress  (verse 
8)  is  intended  to  explain  how  he  contrived  to 
stab  Aniasa  without  his  design  being  suspected. 
In  the  girdle  which  he  wore  over  his  military 
dress  was  stuck  a  dagger.  As  he  met  Amasa  he 
contrived  to  let  this  fall  out  of  its  sheath  on  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up  in  his  left  hand,  and 
the  movement  being  apparently  purely  acci- 
dental, excited  no  alarm  in  Amasa's  mind. 
A.  F.  K. Joab   so   contrived   that  his  sword 
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should  fall  out  of  its  sheath  to  the  ground,  as 
he  drew  near  to  him.  Snatching  it  hastily  up, 
without  pausing  to  sheuth  it,  in  the  polite  zeal 
of  his  attention  to  Aiiiasa,  he  took  hold  of  his 
beard,  to  impress  upon  it  the  kiss  ot  affectionate 
respect,  saying,  "  Art  thou  in  health,  luy 
brother?"  and  as  the  words  passed  his  lips,  and 
the  beard  was  in  his  hand,  he  buried  the  naked 
Bword  in  the  body  of  Aiiiasa,  under  the  tilth  rib. 
This  was  almost  exactly  as  he  had  before  dealt 
with  .\bner,  and  from  almost  the  same  motives. 
This,  however,  is  by  much  the  more  villaiuoiis 
act  of  the  two,  seeing  that  it  stood  more  entirely 
on  the  ground  of  personal  objects.  In  .Vbner's 
«ase  he  had  the  excuse,  at  least,  of  vengeance 
for  a  brother's  blood,  as  well  as  of  a  real  or  pre- 
tended belief  that  Abner  designed  to  betray 
David.  But  here  there  was  nakedly  nothing  but 
the  desire  to  tling  a  formidable  rival  from  his 
path.  One  knows  not  whether  most  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  atrocity  or  the  hardihood  of  the 
deed.  It  was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  a  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  his  troops.  But  Joab  knew 
his  own  influence.  One  near  him  cried,  "Ho 
that  favoreth  .Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let 
him  follow  Joab."  .\nd  such  was  the  power  of 
that  name,  and  the  wonderful  ascendency  the 
owner  of  it  had  acquired  over  the  troops,  that 
the  men  ot  Auiasa  forthwith  juiued  the  others 
in  following  Joab  in  pursuit  of  S'ueba.      Kil. 

Joab  did  it  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  David, 
and  the  commission  he  had  given  to  Amasa  ;  for 
that  commission  was  the  only  ground  of  his 
quarrel  with  him,  so  that  David  was  struck  iit 
through  Amasa.  He  did  it  very  unseasonably, 
when  they  were  going  against  a  common  enemy 
and  were  concerned  to  be  unanimous.  This  ill- 
timed  cjuarrel  might  have  scattered  their  forces 
or  engaged  them  one  against  another.  Joab  im- 
mediately resumes  his  general's  place,  and  takes 
care  to  lead  the  army  on  in  pursuit  of  Sheba, 
that  he  might  prevent  any  prejudice  to  the  com- 
mon cause  by  what  he  had  done.  He  leaves  one 
of  his  men  to  make  proclamation  to  the  forces 
that  were  coming  up,  that  they  were  still  en- 
ga_u;ed  in  David's  cause,  but  under  Joab's  com- 
mand. He  knew  what  an  interest  he  had  in  the 
soldiery,  and  how  many  favored  him,  rather 
than  .\masa,  that  had  been  a  traitor,  was  now  a 
turncoat,  and  hail  never  been  successful  ;  on 
this  he  boldly  relied,  and  called  them  all  to  fol- 
low  him.     H. 

14.  Joab  was  of  great  practical  service,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  energy  this  new  war,  till 
he  at  length  put  an  end  to  it.  Such  was  bis  in- 
fluence or  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  though  it 
was  said  of  Sheba  that  every  man  of  Israel  went 


np  and  followed  him,  it  is  now  said  of  Joab  that 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  went  also  after  him.  It 
would  appear  from  his  speech  before  Abel  (verse 
j  20)  that  at  this  time  the  pacific,  which  was  cer- 
I  tainly  the  w  ise  policy,  was  uppermost  with  Joab 
— the  desirable  thing  being  to  consolidate  and 
harmonize  Israel.  Altogether,  he  appears  to  have 
been  able  in  conduct  and  counsel  us  well  as  in 
war.     T.  C 

15.  Abol,  On  the  right  or  western  bank  of 
the  Hasbany,  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  there  is 
a  curious  isolated  hill  on  which  stands  the  mod. 
ern  village  of  Abil  ;  traces  of  old  foundations  and 
buildings  can  still  be  seen  on  the  mound,  the 
remains  of  Abel  of  Beth-Maachah,  where  Sheba, 
the  son  of  Bichri,  was  besieged  by  Joab.  A 
mound  had  been  cast  up  against  the  city,  and 
"  it  stood  in  the  trench,"  when  the  remarkable 
scene  occurred  which  is  here  described,  ending 
in  the  killing  of  Sheba,  whose  head  was  cast  out 
of  the  city  to  Joab.      Wilson. 

10-19.  This  wise  woman  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  courage  challengeth  Joab  for  the  vio- 
lence of  his*  assault  ;  and  lays  to  him  that  law 
which  he  could  not  be  an  Israelite  and  disavow  ; 
the  law  of  the  God  of  peace,  whose  charge  it  was 
that  when  they  should  come  near  to  a  city  to 
fight  against  it  they  should  offer  it  peace  ;  and 
if  this  tender  must  be  made  to  foreigner.^*,  how 
much  more  to  brethren  !  Bp.  H. The  inhab- 
itants were  generally  peaceable  and  faithful  in 
Israel.  She  could  speak  for  all  that  they  were  of 
known  fidelity  to  their  prince  and  peaceableness 
with  their  fellow-subjects  ;  neither  seditious,  nor 
litigious.  It  was  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  a  city  of  Israelites  not  of  lien'hen  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  it  would  lessen  and  weaken  that 
nation  which  God  had  cho.sen  for  his  heritage.  H. 

20.  Joab  was  a  man  of  blood  ;  yet  when  the 
wise  woman  of  Abel  charged  him  with  going 
about  to  destroy  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  swal- 
lowing up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  with 
what  vehemency  doth  he  deprecate  that  chal- 
lenge ;  "  God  forbid,  God  forbid  it  me,  that  I 
should  devour  or  destroy  it !  "  Although  that 
city,  with  the  rest,  had  engaged  itself  in  Sheba 's 
sedition,  yet  how  zealously  doth  Joab  remove 
from  himself  the  suspicion  of  an  intended  »asta- 
tion  !  How  fearful  shall  their  answer  be,  who, 
upon  the  quarr-el  of  their  own  ambition,  have 
not  spared  to  waste  whole  tribes  of  the  Israel  of 
God  !     Bp.  n. 

Like  Deborah,  this  wise  woman  has  bequeath- 
ed a  fine  proverbial  expression,  now  habitually 
applied  to  those  of  her  sex  who  are  signalized 
by  their  piety  and  Christian  influence— "a 
mother  in  Israel,"  than  which  we  know  not  a 
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more  venerable  designation  or  more  expressive 
one,  when  great  worth  aud  great  wisdom  are 
combined.     T.  C. 

21,2:2.  Joab  requires  no  other  satisfaction 
tliau  the  head  of  Sheba.  This  matron  had  not 
deserved  the  name  of  wise  and  tailhful  in  Israel 
if  she  had  not  both  apprehended  the  justice  of 
the  condition  and  commended  it  to  her  citizens  ; 
whom  she  easily  persuaded   to   spare  their  own 

heads,  in  not  sparing  a  tiaitor's.     Bp.  H. The 

single  condition  of  peace,  is  the  surrender  of 
the  traitor  ;  it  is  so  in  God's  dealing  with  the 
soul,  when  it  is  besieged  Ijy  conriction  and  dis- 
tress ;  sin  IS  the  traitor  ;  the  beloved  lust  is  the 
rebel  ;  part  with  that,  cast  away  the  transgres- 
sions, and  all  shall  be  well.  No  peace  on  any 
other  terms.     H. 

The  royal  forces  at  once  returned  to  the  south, 
and  the  rebels  dispersed  to  their  own  homes.  A 
second  time,  mainly  by  Joab's  skill  and  rapidity 
of  action,  had  the  storm  of  civil  war  been  turned 
aside  from  the  throne  of  David.     There  was  at 

last  peace  in  all  Israel.     Sime. Thus  ended 

this  dangerous  commotion,  and  although  the 
result  was  the  establishment  of  David's  power 


over  all  Israel,  some  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  all  the  parties  conctrned.  Since  David  be- 
came king  over  all  Israel  we  have  had  only  one 
instance  of  bis  asking  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Wo  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  this  neglect  the 
serious  mistakes  into  which  he  seems  to  have 
fallen.     Kil. 

The  Officers  of  David' s  Court. 
Verses  23-26. 
A  similar  list  has  already  been  given  in  ch. 
8  :  lG-18.  There  the  account  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  ajjpropriately  fol- 
lows the  summary  record  of  the  wars  by  which 
that  kingdom  was  established  ;  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  here,  after  David's  restoration  to  the 

throne,  is  equally  appropriate.     A.  F.  K. In 

the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  David,  like  other 
limited  monarchs  after  him,  was  constrained  to 
acquiesce  in  appointments  not  altogether  to  his 
mind — and  more  especially  in  that  of  Joab, 
who,  as  master  over  all  the  host,  would  in  those 
days  have  all  the  power  of  the  prime  minister. 
T.  C. 


Section  276. 


A   THEEE    YEARS'    FAMINE   FOE   SAUL'S   MASSACRE    OF   THE    GIBEONITES.      THE 
EXECUTION    OF    SAULS    SONS.       RIZPAH'S    MONTHS    OF   WATCHING    BESIDE 

THE  DEAD. 

2  Samuel  21  :  1-14. 


21  1  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David  three  years,  year  after  year  ;  and  David 
sought  the  face  of  the  Loed.     And  the  Lokd  said,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  house,  be- 

2  cause  he  put  to  death  the  Gibeonites.  And  the  king  called  the  Gibeonites,  and  said  unto  them 
(now  the  Gibeonites  were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites  ; 
and  the  children  of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  them  :  and  Saul  sought  to  slay  them  in  his  zeal  for 

3  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah)  :  and  David  said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  What  shall  I  do  for 
you?  and  wherewith  shall  I  make  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lono? 

4  And  the  Gibeonites  said  unto  him,  It  is  no  matter  of  silver  or  gold  between  us  and  Saul,  or  his 
house  ;  neither  is  it  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death  in  Israel.     And  he  said,  What  ye  shall  say, 

5  that  will  I  do  for  you.  And  they  said  unto  the  king,  The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  that 
devised  against  us,  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of  the  borders  of  Israel. 

6  let  seven   men  of  his  .sons   be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord  in 

7  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  chosen  of  the  Loed.  And  the  king  said,  I  will  give  them.  But  the  king 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul,  because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was 

8  between  them,  between  David  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul.  But  the  king  took  the  two  sons 
of  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto  Saul,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth  ;  and 
the  five  sons  of  Merab  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  she  bare  to  Adriel  the  son  of  Barzillai  the 

9  Meholathite  :  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  they  hanged  them 
in  the  mountain  before  the  Lord,  and  they  fell  all  seven  together  ;  and  they  were  put  to  death 

10  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest.     And  Bizpah  the 
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daaghler  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest  nntil  wftter  was  poured  upon  them  from  heaven  ;  and  she  suffered  neither  the  birds  of 

11  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night.     And  it  was  told  David 

12  what  Hizpnh  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concubine  of  Saul,  had  done.  And  David  went  and 
took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men  of  Jabesh  gilead, 
which  had  stolen  them  from  the  street  of  Beth-shan,  where  the  Philistines  had  hanged  them, 

13  in  the  day  that  the  Philistines  slew  Saul  in  Gilboa  :  and  he  brought  up  from  thence  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan   Lis  sin  ;  and   they  gathered   the   bones  of  tbcm  that  were 

14  hanged.  And  they  buried  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  in  the  country  of  Benjamin 
in  Zela,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father  ;  and  they  performed  all  that  the  king  commanded. 
And  after  that  God  was  intrcated  for  the  land. 


WUh  the  suppression  of  the  federal  revolution 
nnder  Sheba,  the  political  history  of  David,  as 
related  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  closes. 
What  follows  in  this  book  (ch.  21-24)  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Appendix,  giving,  first,  an  ac- 
count of  the  famine  which  desolated  the  laud 
(21  :  1-14),  probably  in  the  earlier  part,  and  of 
the  pestilence  which  laid  it  waste,  probably 
toward  the  c'o.se  of  David's  reign  (ch.  24)  ;  sec- 
ondly, some  brief  notices  of  the  Philistine  wars, 
and  a  detailed  register  of  David's  heroes  ;  and, 
lastly,  David's  Psalm  of  thanksgiving  (ch.  22), 
and  his  last  prophetic  utterances  (23  :  1-7).  All 
these  are  grouped  together  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Samuel,  probably  because  it  was 
difficult  to  insert  them  in  any  other  place  con- 
sistently with  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  biograjjhy  or  a  history  of 
David,  chronologically  arranged.  Pei-haps  we 
should  add,  that  the  account  of  the  pestilence 
was  placed  last  in  the  book,  because  it  forms  an 
iutroduetiim  to  the  preparations  made  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon.     A.  E. 

til  :  1-14.  The  land  was  visited  with  a  fam- 
ine for  three  years  ;  the  cause  of  which  was  de- 
clared by  the  oracle  of  Jehovah  to  be  "  for  Saul 
and  for  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the 
Gibeonites."  This  massacre,  in  shameful  vio- 
lation of  the  oath  of  Joshua  and  the  ciders  of 
Israel,  was  one  of  those  acts  of  passionate  zeal 
in  which  Saul  tried  to  drown  the  remorse  of  his 
later  years.  In  reply  to  David's  offer  of  satis- 
faction, the  Gibeonites  demanded  the  lives  of 
seven  of  Saul's  sons  ;  and  the  king  gave  up  to 
them  the  two  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Riz- 
j)uh,  and  the  five  sons  that  Merab  had  borne  to 
Adriel.  These  seven  were  hanged  by  the  Gib- 
eonites on  the  hill  of  Gibenh,  Saul's  own  city. 
They  hung  there  from  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest  till  the  rains  set  in,  though  the  law  pro- 
vided that,  in  such  cases,  the  bodies  should  be 
buried  by  sunset.  Bi:t  Ilizpah  took  her  station 
upon  the  rock,  with  only  a  covering  of  sackcloth, 
to  keep  the  bodies  from  the  birds  of  prey  by  day 
and  from  the  wild  beasts  by  night,  till  the  rain 


began  to  fall.  Touched  with  her  devotion, 
David   caused   their  remains  to  be  taken  down 

1  and  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  at  Zelah, 
together  with  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

j  which  he  transported  from  Jabesh-gilead. 
Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David 
had  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Gibeonites,  was 
now  tlie  sole  survivor  of  the  house  of  Saul,  with 

;  his  infant  son  Micah,  through  whom  the  family 
was  continued  to  the  latest  i)eriod  of  the  nation's 
history.     We  hear  of  him  again  before  the  end 

(  of  David's  reign.     P.  S. 

I  I.  And  there  was  a  famine.  There 
is  no  adverb  of  time  marking  chronological  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  narrative.     In  Pales- 

I  tine  a  famine  was  the  almost  certain  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  of  the  winter  rain.s,  on  which 
both  cornfields  and  pasturage  depend.  See  1 
K.  18  :  2  ;  Joel  1  :  8-20  ;  for  famine  as  the  re- 
sult of  drought.  This  famine  must  have  oc- 
curred after  David  became  acquainted  with 
Mephibo.sheth  (ch.    9  :  1   ff.),  for  it  is  expressly 

j  stated  that  he  spared  Mephibosheth  (verse  7) ; 
and  in  all  probability  before  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  the  account  of  which  we  may  trace  one, 
if  not  two  allusions  to  the  execution  of  Saul's 
sons  (ch.  IG  :  7,  8  ;  19  :  28)  ;  but  its  date  cannot 
bo  fixed  more  exactly,  and  the  phrase  in  the  days 
of  David  seems  designedly  indefinite.  A.  F.  K. 
When  a  third  year  brought  matters  to  a  famine 

'  point,  David  began  to  see  something  extraordi- 

I  nary  in  this  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and,  as 
became  him,  consulted  the  Lord.     He  was  an- 

I  swered,  that  it  was  because  of  the  wrongs  done 

by  Saul  to  the  Gibeonites.     Kit. It  was  an 

ancient  oath,  wherein  the  princes  of  the  congre- 
gation had  bound  themselves,  upon  Joshua's 
league,  to  the  Gibeonites,  that  they  would  suffer 
them  to  live  ;  an  oath,  extorted  liy  fraud,  but 
solemn  by  no  less  name  thnn  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Saul,  who  spared  .\gagwhom  he  should 
have   smitten,  smites  the   Gibeonites  whom  he 

!  should  have  spared.     God  holds  it  a  high  indig- 

!  nity,   that  his  name  should  be  sworn  by  and 

I  violated.     Length  of  time  cannot  dispense  with 
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our  oaths,  with  our  vows  ;  the  vows  an  J  oaths 
of  others  may  bind  us,  how  much  more  our  own  ! 
Bp.  H. 

Saul  slew  large  numbers  of  the  Gibeonites, 
and  doubtless  seized  their  possessions.  It  is 
said  that  he  did  this  "  iu  his  zeal  for  Israel  and 
Judah,"  and  this  cannot  be  explained  but  en 
the  supposition  that  the  deed  was  done  in  order 
to  give  the  tribes  possession  of  the  reserved  ter- 
ritories of  the  Gibeonites.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  this  would  be,  and  was  designed  to  be,  a 
pojjular  and  acceptable  act.  From  the  first,  the 
people  murmured  greatly  at  the  covenant  that 
had  been  entered  into,  mainly,  it  would  seem, 
liecanse  they  were  thus  deprived  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Gibeonites.  Tiius,  Saul's  zeal  for  Israel  and 
for  Judah  appears  ;  and  thus  also,  b_v  their  com- 
plicity iu  this  gross  breach  of  ancient  covenants 
with  a  now  harmless  and  faithful  j^ieople,  who 
for  many  ages  had  been  Israelites  in  faith  and 
practice,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  punish- 
ment from  Him  who  abhors  iniquity  and  broken 
faith,  and  to  whom  the  innocent  blood  cries  not 
in  vain.  It  would  seem  that  Saul's  own  family 
must  have  been  active  in  this  cruel  wrong,  and 
had  a  good  share  of  the  spoil,  for  wo  find  them 
all,  when  reduced  to  a  private  station,  much 
better  off  in  their  worldly  circumstances  than 
can  else  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  Saul's 
own  estate  had  gone  with  the  crown,  until  as- 
signed by  David  to  Mejjhibosheth.  But  the 
punishments  of  a  just  God  for  wrongdoing, 
whether  in  nations  or  indiridiials,  though  often 
delayed,  come  at  last.     Kit. 

The  Gibeonites  were  neiiher  rebels  nor 
heathen.  They  had  submitted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest,  their  very  artifice  having  been 
but  a  dexterous  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah's 
power  and  of  the  Hebrew  triumph.  This  was  a 
bold  stroke  for  them,  and  it  brought  on  them  the 
kings  of  Jebus,  Hebron,  Jiirjuuth,  Lachish,  and 
Kglon  in  that  famous  battle  when  Joshua  said, 
"Sun,  stand  thoii  still  on  Gihenn."  They  ob- 
tained a  solemn  league  with  the  nation,  con- 
firmed by  an  oath  taken  by  the  jjrinces  of  the 
congregation.  The  agreement  was  that  the  Gib- 
eonites would  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  would 
preserve  and  protect  Ihem.  And  so  thoroughly 
had  they  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Is- 
raelites that  the  historian  of  the  Second  Book 
of  .Samuel  stops  to  explain  that  they  were  "  not 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  a  remnant  of  the 
Amorites."  This  solemn  league  and  formal 
oath,  the  conditions  of  which  had  been  observed 
by  the  Gibeonites  forlong  years,  Saul  ruthlessly 
broke.       Knox. -Whatever    may    have     been 


Saul's  motive,  it  is  certain  that  by  his  massacre 
of  the  Gibeonites  a  great  national  sin  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  for  this  sin  the  nation  had 
never  humbled  itself,  and  never  made  repara- 
tion.    W.  G.  B. 

4-6.  The  answer  of  the  Gibeonites  to  David 
implies  their  feeling  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  as 
such,  by  its  sympathy  and  concurrence  with 
Saul,  had  sinned  against  them,  and  they  seem 
to  regard  it  as  an  act  of  moderation  on  their 
part,  that  they  waived  their  claim  as  against  the 
nation,  and  restricted  it  to  Saul  in  the  persons 
of  a  few  of  his  representatives.  "  We  will  have 
no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his  house  ; 
nrilher  for  us  shall  thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel. 
The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  that  devised 
against  us,  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from 
remaining  in  any  of  the  coasts  of  Israel,  let  seven 
men  of  his  sons  be  delivered  up  to  us,  that  we 
may  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord  at  Gibeah." 
The  Gibeah  which  they  proj^osed  to  make  the 
scene  of  this  tragedy,  was  the  very  town  in 
which  Saul  had  held  his  residence  ;  and  which 
was  no  doubt  chosen  by  them  to  make  this  act 
the  more  monumental.  David  could  not  refuse 
their  demand.  He  gave  them  seven  of  Saul's 
descendant.s.  They  were  two  sons  of  Saul  by 
Rizpah  the  same  concubine  respecting  whom 
Abner  had  offended  Ishbosheth,  and  five  sons  of 
Jlerab  the  daughter  of  Saul.  David  was  deter- 
mined to  save  Mephibosheth  and  his  sons  for 
Jonathan's  sake,  and  it  was  probably  out  of  re- 
spect to  this  feeling,  that  the  Gibeonites  did  not 
insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  these,  the  rightful 
heirs  and  representatives  of  Saul,  One  would 
think  this  fact  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
venture  to  suspect  that  the  whole  matter  was  a 
contrivance  between  David  and  the  priest  to  get 
rid  of  the  remnant  of  the  hon.se  of  Saul,  of  whose 
remaining  influence  in  the  land,  the  late  com- 
motion had  made  him  apprehensive.  If  this 
were  the  case,  how  came  he  to  cut  off  only  col- 
lateral branches,  and  spare  all  those  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne  ?  In  this  point 
of  view,  Mephibosheth  and  his  son  Micah,  and 
his  four  sons  (perhaps  already  born)  were  those 
from  whom  there  was  most  danger  to  apprehend. 
Yet  these  were  spared  by  preference.  If  the 
reader  turn  to  1  Chron.  8  :  33,  34,  he  will  find 
an  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Meribaal 
or  Mephibosheth,  heirs  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
exhibiting,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  descent 
from  any  one  person  of  the  age  in  which  David 
lived.     Kit. 

The  Gibeonites  did  not  require  this  out  of 
malice  against  Saul  or  his  family  (had  they  been 
revengeful  they  would  have  moved  it  themselves 
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loBg  before),  but  for  the  people  of  Israel  whom 
they  «aw  pla-jued  for  tUe  injury  clone  to  theui. 
"  Il'e  in//  hitiiij  them  up  uiUo  the  Lord  (verse  6),  to 
satisfy  his  justice,  uot  to  griUify  any  revenge  of 
our  own  ;  for  the  good  of  llio  iiublic,  not  for  our 

own   reputation."     H. The    holiness   of  the 

lanJ  in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  among  His  people 
must  be  guarded.  But  one  of  the  worst  delile- 
ments  of  u  land  was  that  by  innocent  blood  shed 
in  it.  According  to  the  majestic  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  blood  shed  by  a  murderer's  hand 
could  not  be  covered  up  ;  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
living  thing  which  cried  for  vengeance,  until  the 
blood  of  him  that  had  shed  it  silenced  its  voice, 
or,  in  other  words,  till  the  moral  equipoise  had 
been  restored.  While  the  same  section  of  the 
law  j)rovided  safety  in  case  of  unintentional 
homicide,  and  regulated  the  old  practice  of 
"  avenging  blood,"  it  also  protected  the  land 
against  crime,  which  it  would  not  allow  to  be 
compensated  for  by  money.  Hence  the  Gibeon- 
ites  were  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
demanding  retaliation  on  the  house  of  Saul,  in 
aocordiince  with  the  universally  acknowledged 
Old  Testament  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  a 
family  ;  and  David  had  no  alternative  but  to 
concede  their  claim.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  other  must  be  even  more  rever- 
ently approached.  We  can  only  point  out  how 
they  who  lived  in  those  times  (especially  such 
as  the  Gibeonites)  would  feel  that  they  might 
cry  to  God  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it  from 
the  Just  and  True  One  ;  and  how  the  sternest 
lessons  concerning  public  breach  of  faith  and 
public  crimes  would  be  of  the  deepest  national 
importance  after  such  a  reign  as  that  of  Saul. 
A.  E. 

7,  8.  No  choice  remained  to  David  but  to 
yield  to  this  legal  requisition.  God  had  taken 
the  wrong  into  His  own  hands,  to  avenge  by  His 
own  power,  and  famine  was  perhaps  destroying 
fur  more  than  blood-revenge  required.  He 
therefore  did  not  simply  consent,  but  approved 
this  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  meet  the  demand.      A')io;t. 

9.  And  tliey  fell  all  ncvcii  loiscllier. 
The  evident  intention  of  God  in  ordering  the 
death  of  this  part  ot  Saul's  family,  was  to  give 
a  public  attestation  of  his  abhorrence  of  Saul's 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the 
princes  his  successors  and  caution  them  against 
committing  the  like  offences.  The  death  of 
these  seven  persons,  therefore,  supposing  them 
all  innocent,  was  in  this  view  no  punishment 
inflicted  personally  on  them  by  God,  but  an  ap- 
pointment ot  God  in  virtue  of  his  sovereign  right 
over  the  lives  of  all  men  ;  to  teach  piinces  mod- 


eration and  equity,  and  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  those  enormous  crimes  which  are  incon- 
j  sistent  with  the  welfare  ot  all  civil  government. 
Accordingly,  God  dealt  with  these  persons  ex- 
actly as  if  in  the  course  of  his  providential  dis- 
pensations he  had  cut  them  off  bj'  a  natural 
death.  That  children  do  very  frequently  suffer 
and  die  for  the  sins  of  their  parents  in  which 
they  have  had  no  share,  is  evident  from  history 
and  the  constant  experience  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions.    Gliandler. 

The  place,  time,  and  manner  of  their  execn- 
tion,  all  added  to  the  solemnity  of  their  being 
sacrificed  to  Divine  justice.  They  were  hanged 
up  as  anathemas,  under  a  peculiar  mark  of 
God's  displeasure  ;  for  the  law  had  said,  Jle  that 
is  hattged,  is  accursed  uf  God  (De.  21  :  2.3). 
Christ,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  dying  to 
satisfy  for  our  sins,  and  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  God,  became  obedient  to  this  ignominious 
death.  They  were  hanged  up  in  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
to  show  that  it  was  for  his  sin  that  they  died. 
They  were  hanged  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  the 
house  of  Saul  ;  and  thus  God  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  that  family,  for  the  blood  of  the  priests 
and  their  families  also,  which,  doubtless,  now 
came  in  remembrance  before  God,  and  inquisi- 
tion was  made  for  it.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  Oib- 
fOHi'/es  only  is  mentioned  ;  because  that  was  shed 
in  violation  of  a  sacred  path,  which,  though 
sworn  long  before,  though  obtained  by  a  wile, 
and  the  promise  made  to  Canaanites.  yet  is  thus 
severely  reckoned  for.  The  despising  of  tho 
oath  and  bre.iking  of  the  covenant  will  be  rec- 
ompensed on  the  head  ot  those  who  thus  profane 
God's  sacred  name  (Ez.  17  :  18,  19).  They  were 
put  to  death  in  the  dirys  of  liari-esf,  al  the  lieijinnirtg 
of  harvest  (verse  10),  to  .show  that  they  were  thus 
sacrificed  for  the  turning  away  of  that  wrath  of 
God,  which  had  withheld  from  them  their  har- 
vest mercies  for  some  years  past,  and  to  obtain 
his  favor  in  the  present  harvest.  Those  execu- 
tions must  not  be  complained  ot  as  cruel,  which 
are  become  necessary  to  the  public  welfare 
Better  that  seven  of  Saul's  bloody  house  be 
hanged,  than  that  all  Israel  be  famished.     H. 

Under  tho  Old  Testament  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual were  not  so  clearly  acknowledged  as 
they  are  under  the  New  ;  the  familj'wasa  moral 
unit,  and  the  father  was  the  responsible  agent 
for  the  whole.  When  Achan  sinned,  his  whole 
household  shared  his  punishment  ;  all  were  in- 
volved in  the  sin  of  the  father.  However  strange 
it  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  appear  at  all 
strange  in  David's  time  that  this  rule  should  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  Saul.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  probably  be  thought  that  it  showed  con- 
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siderable  moderation  of  feeling  not  to  ilomand 
the  deatli  of  tlie  wliole  liviug  posterity  of  Saul, 
but  to  limit  the  demand  ta  the  number  of  seven. 
Doubtless  the  Gibeonites  had  suffered  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Thousands  of  them  had  prob- 
ably been  slain.  People  might  be  sorry  for  the 
seven  young  men  that  had  to  die,  but  that  there 
was  anything  essentially  unjust  or  even  har.sh  in 
the  transaction  is  a  view  of  the  case  that  would 
occur  to  no  one.  Justice  is  often  bard  ;  execu- 
tions are  always  grim  ;  but  here  was  a  nation 
that  had  already  experienced  three  years  of 
famine  for  the  sin  of  Saul,  and  that  would  ex- 
perience yet  far  more  if  no  public  expiation 
should  take  place  ;  and  seven  men  were  not  very 
many  to  die  for  a  nation.     W.  G.  B. 

Saul's  sons,  who  were  not  charged  with  being 
in  any  way  personally  accessory  to  their  father's 
crime,  were  put  to  death  to  expiate  it.  The  sins 
of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the  children. 
Now,  as  Ezekiel  clearly  teaches,  no  innocent 
man  can  be  regarded  as  justly  punishable  for 
another's  sin  :  but  in  those  earlj'  ages  the  family 
was  regarded  as  an  unit,  and  the  sins  of  the 
head  of  the  family  were  regarded  as  involving 
all  its  members  in  their  consequences.  The 
sense  of  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of 
each  individual  was  as  yet  undeveloped.  Con- 
sequently, as  seen  by  the  people,  the  execution 
of  Saul's  sons  was  a  jndici'il  act  of  retribution  ; 
but  this  aspect  of  the  transaction  was  only  an 
"  accommodation"  to  the  current  ideas  of  the 
age.  Viewed  in  its  essential  character  as  sanc- 
tioned by  God,  it  was  a  didadic  act,  designed  to 
teach  the  guilt  of  sin.  God  has  an  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  His  creatures,  and 
may  at  any  time  take  aw.ay  the  life  which  Ho 
has  given.  "  The  extermination  of  the  Cnnaan- 
ites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  families  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  of  Achan,  and  of 
Saul,  were  great  lessons,  and  lessons  which  the 
great  Master  could  give  by  the  simple  exercise 
of  His  right  as  the  Lord  of  human  life.  They 
were  real  acts,  and  expressed  the  real  mind  of 
the  Deity,  only  as  acts  of  instruction.  God  can- 
not punish  a  man  for  the  reason  of  another's  sin  ; 
but  it  is  open  to  God  to  inflict  death  upon  His 
creatures,  loi'houi  a  reason,  if  it  so  pleases  Him  ; 
and  of  course  for  a  reason  if  it  be  a  good  one 
— in  order  to  strike  wholesome  terror,  in  order 
to  keep  a  standing  memento,  in  order  to  asso- 
ciate sin  with  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  destruc- 
tion." (Mozley.)  The  act  was  no  doubt  one 
which  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  in  a 
more  enlightened  age  ;  but  the  supposition  that 
"  David  seized  this  opportunity  to  nd  himself 
of    seven    possible   claimants   to    the    throne" 


(Smith's  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible")  is  a  baseless  calum- 
ny, sufficiently  refuted  by  hiscareforMephibo-sh- 
eth,  and  by  the  obscurity  of  the  victims  ;  and 
the  idea  that  he  may  have  been,  for  a  while  at 
least,  "  infected  by  the  baneful  example  of  the 
Phoenicians"  in  offering  human  sacrifices,  is 
contradicted  by  all  that  we  know  of  his  charac- 
ter.    A.  F.  K. 

Well  near  forty  years  are  past  betwixt  the 
commission  of  the  sin  and  the  reckoning  for  it. 
It  is  a  vain  hope  that  is  raised  from  the  delay 
of  judgment.  No  time  can  be  any  prejudice  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days  :  when  we  have  forgotten 
our  sins,  when  the  world  hath  forgotten  us,  he 
sues  us  afresh  for  our  arrearages.  Bp.  II.  — — 
Particular  events  may  for  a  long  while  be  de- 
layed, and  the  verj'  delay  of  them  may,  in  con- 
currence with  the  operations  of  Providence,  be 
one  means  at  last  of  bringing  them  to  pass  with 
greater  observation  and  more  convincing  cvi. 
dence  of  the  interposition  of  God  in  bringing 
them  about,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  long- 
concealed  murders.  God,  therefore,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  when  David's  government 
was  settled  and  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  justice,  punishes  the  people  with 
a  three  years'  famine,  to  let  them  feel  his  dis- 
pleasure, to  render  them  solicitous  to  know  the 
cause  of  it  and  take  the  proper  methods  to  ap- 
pease it.  So  that  though  no  train  of  interven- 
ing and  unavoidable  circumstances  can  impede 
the  operations  of  Providence,  or  prevent  what 
God  is  determined  to  bring  to  pass  ;  yet  such 
circumstances  may,  for  a  very  considerable 
while,  impede  the  operations  of  human  justice  ; 
nevertheles-i,  how  long  soever  that  justice  may 
be  delayed,  it  will  certainly  at  last  take  place, 
when  God  judges  it  the  proper  season  to  exe- 
cute it,  and  when  such  execution  shall  most 
effectually  demonstrate  his  inspection  and  tend 
to  secure  the  purposes  of  his  moral  providence 
and  government  over  mankind.      Chutidkr. 

10.  The  grimness  of  the  mode  of  punishment 
was  softened  by  an  incident  of  great  moral 
beauty,  which  cannot  but  touch  the  heart  of 
every  man  of  sensibility.  Eizpah,  the  concubine 
of  Saul,  and  mother  of  two  of  the  victims,  com- 
bining the  tenderness  of  a  mother  and  the  cour- 
age of  a  her3,  took  her  position  beside  the  gib- 
bet ;  and,  undeterred  by  the  sight  of  the  decay- 
ing bodies,  she  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the 
air  to  rest  upon  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of 

the  field  by  night.     'W.  G.  B. She  spread  on 

the  rocky  floor  the  thick  mourning  doth  of  black 
sackcloth,  which  as  a  widow  she  wore,  and 
crouching  there  she  watched  that  neither  vul- 
ture nor  j.ickal  should  molest  the  bodies.     That 
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she  did  not  seek  to  take  them  rlnnn,  tlint  no 
one,  moved  by  her  ilevotioii,  oti'orcil  to  hulp  her, 
Keeiiis  to  show  that  all  ajt|iliesi:ud  iu  tlie  execu- 
tion of  the  upproveil  hiw.  That  she  wnited  for 
wiiter  to  drop  out  of  heaven,  .siyiiUie.s  Ihul  she 
waited  for  the  token  of  the  cessation  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven  iu  the  falling  rain  iu  October. 

Qrove. The  courage  and  self-denial  needed 

for  this  work  were  great,  for  the  risk  of  violence 
from  wild  beasts  was  very  serious.  All  honor  to 
this  woman  and  her  noble  heart  !  David  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  her 
heroism.     \V.  G.  B. 

Il-I'l.  When  David  heard  of  it,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  a  scene  so  distressful,  and  so  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Israelites.  He  caused  the 
remains  to  be  removed  ;  and,  obtaining  the 
bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  from  Jabesh-gilead, 
had  the  whole  deposited,  with  becoming  respect 
and  honor,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  at 
Zelziih.  The  reader  who  recollects  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Israelites,  that  their  bones  should 
rest  with  those  of  their  kindred — as  lately  in 
stanced  in  the  case  of  Barzillai  —will  appreciate 
this  mark   of  attention   on   the   part  of   David, 


which  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  all  Is 
rael,  and  especially  to   the  friends  and  c mnec- 

tions  ot  the  house  of  Saul.     Kit. David  knew 

hoiv  to  sympathize  with  the  childless  liizpah, 
and  liizpah  was  doubtless  consoled  when,  in  a 
piincely  burial,  she  saw  honor  done  to  her  hus- 
band's house.  Justice  first,  and  then  mercy. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  David,  as  the 
Lord's  vicegerent,  walked  in  it.     F.   W.  Hook. 

We  offer  a  concluding  remark,  founded  on  the 
tone  of  this  narrative.  It  is  marked,  as  every 
one  must  perceive,  by  a  subdued,  solemn  tone. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  opinion  of  our  time  as  to 
the  need  of  apologizing  for  it,  it  is  evident  that 
no  apology  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  trans 
action  at  the  time  this  record  was  written.  The 
feeling  of  all  parties  evidently  was,  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  thlng.s  should  take  the  course 
they  did.  No  one  expressed  wonder  when  the 
famine  was  accounted  for  by  the  crime  of  Saul. 
No  one  objected  when  the  question  of  expiation 
was  referred  to  the  Gibeonites.  The  house  of 
Siiul  made  no  protest  when  seven  of  his  sons 
were  demanded  for  death.  It  seemed  as  if  God 
were  speaking,  and  the  part  of  man  was  simply 
to  obey.     W.  G.  B. 


Section  277. 

SINFUL  NUMBERING  OF  ISRAEL.  ITS  PUNISHMENT  BY  PESTILENCE  ST.WED 
AT  DAVIDS  REPENTANCE.  M0R1.\H,  THE  PLACE  OF  HIS  ACCEPTED  S.VCKI- 
FICE,  APPOINTED   AS   THE   SITE   OF   THE   FUTURE   TEMPLE. 

2  Samuel  24  :  1-25.      1  Chronicles  21  :  1-30  :   22  :  1. 


2  S.  21  :  1  And  again  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he 
moved  David  against  them,  saying.  Go,  num- 

2  ber  Israel  and  Juilah.  And  the  king  said  to 
Joab  the  captain  of  the  host,  which  was  with 
him,  Go  now  to  and  fro  through  all  the  trilies 
of  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Eeer-slieba,  and 
number  ye  the  people,  that  I  may  know  the 

3  sum  of  the  people.  And  Joab  said  unto  the 
king.  Now  the  Lord  thy  God  add  unto  the 
people,  how  many  soever  they  lie,  nn  hundred 
fold,  and  may  the  eyes  ot  my  lord  the  king 
see  it  :  but  why  doth    my  lord   the  king  de- 

4  light  in  this  thing?  Notwithstanding  the 
king's  word  prevailed  against  Jonb,  and 
against  the  captains  of  the  host.  And  Joab 
and  the  captains  of  the  host  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  king,  to  number  the  peo- 


1  Chroii.  21  :  1  And  Satan  stood  up 
ngninst  Israel,  and  moved  David  to  number 
Israel.  And  David  .said  to  Joab  and  to  the 
prince.s  of  the  people.  Go,  number  Israel 
from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  ;  and  bring  me 
word,  that  I  may  know  the  sum  of  them.  .\nd 
Joab  said,  The  Lord  make  his  people  an  bun. 
drod  times  so  many  more  as  they  be  :  but, 
ray  lord  the  king,  are  they  not  all  my  lord's 
servants?  why  doth  my  lord  require  this 
thing?  why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  guilt  unto 
Israel  ?  Nevcrtheles?  the  king's  word  pre- 
vailed against  Joab.  Wherefore  Joab  de 
parted,  and  went  throughout  all  Israel,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem.  And  Jonb  gave  up  the 
sum  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  unto 
David.  And  all  they  of  Israel  were  a  thou- 
sand thousand  and  an    hundred  thousand 
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5  pie  of  Israel.  And  they  passed  over  Jordan, 
and  pitched  in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  ot  the 
city  that   is  in  the  middle  o£   the  valley  of 

6  Gad,  and  unto  Jazer  :  then  they  came  to 
Gilead,  and  to  the  land  of  Tahtiia-hodshi  ; 
and  they  came  to  Dan-jaan,  and  round  about 

7  to  Zidon,  and  came  to  the  stronghold  of 
Tyre,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,  and 
of  the  Canaanites  :  and  they  went  out  to  the 

8  south  of  Judah,  at  Beer-sheba.  So  when 
they  had  gone  to  and  fro  through  all  the 
land,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  o£ 

9  nine  months  and  twenty  days.  And  Joab 
gave  up  the  sura  of  the  numbering  ot  the 
people  unto  the  king  :  and  there  were  in  Is 
rael  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men  that 
drew  the  sword  ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were 
five  hundred  thousand  men. 

10  And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he 
had  numbered  the  people.  And  David  said 
unto  the  Loud,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that 
I  have  done  :  but  now,  0  Lord,  put  away,  I 
beseech  thee,  the   iniquity   of  thy  servant  ; 

11  for  I  have  done  very  foolishly.  And  when 
David  rose  up  in  the  morning,  the  word  of 
the  LoED    came    unto    the    prophet    Gad, 

I'J  David's  seer,  saying,  Go  and  speak  unto 
David,  Thussaith  the  Lord,  I  offer  thee  three 
things  ;  choose  thee  one  of  them,  that  I  may 

13  do  it  unto  thee.  So  Gad  came  to  David,  and 
told  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Shall  seven 
years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy  land  ? 
or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before  thy  foes 
while  they  pursue  thee  ?  or  shall  there  be 
three  days'  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  now  ad- 
vise thee,  and  consider  what  answer  I  shall 

14  return  to  him  that  sent  me.  And  David  said 
unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait  :  let  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  for  his  mer- 
cies are  great  :  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the 

15  hand  of  man.  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence 
upon  Israel  from  the  morning  even  to  the 
time  appointed  :  and  there  died  of  the  peo- 
ple from   Dan  even  to    Beer-sheba  seventy 

16  thousand  men.  And  when  the  angel 
stretched  out  his  hand  toward  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil, 

,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  peo 
pie.  It  is  enough  ;  now  stay  thine  hand.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  threshing- 

17  floor'of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.  And  David 
spake  unto  the  Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel 
that  smote  the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have 
sinned,  and  I  have  done  perversely  :  but 
these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?  let  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against 
my  father's  house. 
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men  that  drew  sword  :  and  Judah  was  four 
hundred  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men 

6  that  drew  sword.  But  Levi  and  Benjamin 
counted  he  not  among  them  :  for  the  king's 

7  word  was  abominable  to  Joab.  And  God 
was  displeased  with  this  thing  ;  therefore  he 

8  smote  Israel.  And  David  said  unto  God,  I 
have  sinned  greatly,  in  that  I  have  done  this 
thing  :  but  now,  put  away,  I  beseech  thee, 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servant  ;  for  I  have  done 

9  very  foolishly.     And  the  Lord  spake  unto 

10  Gad,  David's  seer,  saying.  Go  and  speak 
unto  David,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
offer  thee  three  things  ;  choose  thee  one  ot 

11  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.  So  Gad 
came  to  David,   and  said  unto  him.   Thus 

12  saith  the  Lord,  Take  which  thou  wilt  ;  either 
three  years  of  famine  ;  or  three  months  to  be 
consumed  before  thy  foes,  while  that  tha 
sword  of  thine  enemies  overtaketh  thee  ;  or 
else  three  daj's  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  even 
pestilence  in  the  laud,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  destroying  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Israel.     Now  therefore  consider  what  answer 

13  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me.  And 
David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait  : 
let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  very  great  are  his  mercies  :  and  let  me  not 

14  fall  into  the  baud  of  man.  So  the  Lord  sent 
a  pestilence  upon   Israel  :  and   there  fell  of 

15  Israel  seventy  thousand  men.  And  God  sent 
an  angel  unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it  :  and 
as  he  was  about  to  destroy,  the  Lord  beheld, 
and  he  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to 
the  destroying  angel.  It  is  enough  ;  now  stay 
thine  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite. 

IG  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.  Then 
David  and   the   elders,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 

17  fell  upon  their  faces.  And  David  said  unto 
God,  Is  it  not  I  that  commanded  the  people 
to  be  numbered  ?  even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned 
and  done  very  wickedly  ;  but  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done  ?  let  thine  hand,  I  pray 
thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  be  against  me,  and 
against  my  father's  house  ;  but  not  against 
thy  people,   that  they  should    be  plagued. 

18  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad 
to  say  to  David,  that  David  should  go  up, 
and  rear  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  thresh- 

19  ing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.  And  David 
went  up  at  the  saying  of  Gad,  which  he  spake 

20  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  Oman  turned 
back,  and  saw  the  angel  ;  and  his  four  sons 
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(hat  were  with  him  hid  themselres.     Now 

21  Ornau  was  thresUiug  wheut.  And  ag  David 
came  to  Oruiin,  Urnun  looked  and  saw  David, 
and  went  out  of  the  threshing- floor,  and 
bowed  himself  to  David  with  his  face  to  the 

22  ground.  Then  Diivid  siiid  to  Oman,  Give 
uie  the  phicc  of  this  threshing  floor,  (hat  I 
may  build  thereon  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  : 
for  the  full  price  shalt  thou  give  it  lue  :  that 
the  plague   may  be   stayed  from  the  people. 

23  Aud  Oruan  said  nnto  David,  Take  it  to  thee, 
and  let  my  lord  the  king  do  that  which  ii 
good  in  his  eyes  :  lo,  I  give  Wife  the  oxen  foi 
burnt. offerings,  and  the  threshing  instru- 
ments for  wood,  and  the  wheat  for  the  meal- 

24  offering  ;  I  give  it  all.  And  king  David  faid 
to  Oman,  Nay  ;  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  for 
the  full  price  :  for  I  will  not  take  that  which 
is  thine  for  the  Loud,  nor  offer  a  burnt-offcr- 

25  ing  without  cost.  So  David  gave  to  Oman 
for  the  place  six  hundred    shekels  of  gold  by 

26  weight.  And  David  built  there  an  allar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  and  called  npon  the  Lord  ; 
and  he   answered   him   from   heaven  by  fire 

27  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  And  the 
LoED  commanded  the  angel  ;  and  he  put 
up  his  sword  again  into  the  sheath  thereof. 

28  At  that  time,  when  David  saw^  that  the 
Lord  had  answered  him  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  then  heKacriiiced 

29  there.  For  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which 
Moses  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,   were  at  that   time  in  the 

30  high  place  at  Gibeon.  But  David  could  not 
go  before  it  to  inquire  of  God  :  for  he  was 
afraid  because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  of 
the  Lord. 

1  Cliron.  22  :  1  Then  David  said.  This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of 
burnl-oSering  for  Israel. 


18  And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and  said 
nnto  him.  Go  up,  rear  an  altar  unlo  the  Lobd 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunab   the  Jebu- 

19  site.     And  David  went  up  according  to  the 

20  saying  of  Gad,  as  the  Lord  commanded.  And 
Araunah  looked  forth,  and  saw  the  king  and 
his  servants  coming  on  toward  him  :  and 
Araunah  went  out,  aud  bowed  himself  be- 
fore the  kin^  with  liis  face  to  the  ground. 
And  Araunah  said.  Wherefore  is  my  lord  the 
king  come  to  his  servant  ?  And  David  said. 
To  buy  the  threshing-floor  of  thee,  to  build 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  that  the  plague  may 
be  stayed  from  the  people.  And  Araunah 
said  unto  David,  Let  my  lord  the  king  take 
and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good  unto  him  : 
behold,  the  oxen  for  the  burnt-offering,  and 
the  threshing  instruments  and  the  furniture 

23  nt  the  oxen  for  the  wood  :  all  this,  O  king, 
doth  Araunah  give  unto  the  king.  And 
Araunah   said   unlo   the  king,  The  Lord  thy 

24  God  accept  thee.  And  the  king  said  nnto 
Araunah,  Nay  ;  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  of 
thee  at  a  price  :  neither  will  I  offer  burnt- 
offerings  iinto  the  Lord  my  God  which  cost 
me  nothing.  So  David  bought  the  threshing- 
floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 
Aud  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings.  So  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the 
land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel. 


25 


There  is  no  definite  note  of  time  to  show  when 
the  events  here  recorded  took  place,  but  several 
indications  point  to  the  later  years  of  David's 
reign.  The  language  of  verse  1,  "  ttgain  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel," 
evidently  refers  to  the  famine  recorded  in  ch. 
21  and  points  to  a  date  after  that  occurrence. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  spend  nearly  ten  months  in 
taking  the  census,  except  at  a  time  of  permanent 
peace.  David's  preparations  for  building  the 
Temple,  which  occupied  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  are  narrated  in  Chronicles  as  the  immedi- 
ate sequel  of  his  purchaseot  .\raunah's  threshing- 
floor.  The  narrative  in  Chronicles  agrees  much 
lesa  closely  than  usual  with  Samuel.     A.  F.  K. 


Comparing  the  two  accounts  of  this  sin 
and  of  the  judgment  sent  because  of  it,  we 
find  the  diversities  somewhat  numerous  ;  the 
real    discrepancies   few  ;    from    which   the  in- 

'  ference  seems  warranted  that  these  authors 
drew  from  different   original    sources   and  not 

,  from  one  and  the  same.  There  is  not  the 
least  difliculty  in  assuming  that  the  contempo- 
rary annals  of  Israel  were  written  by  more 
hands  than  one  ;  e.g.,  "  the  acts  of  David  the 
king,  first  and  last,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel 
the  seer,  and  in  the  Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Gad  the  seer,"  as  we 
read  1  Chron.  29  :  29.  In  (he  ultimate  compi- 
lation of  the  books  w^e  have  (e.g.,  2  S.  and  1 
Chron ),  the  compiler  of  the  former  may  have 
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had  one  or  two  of  these  original  documents  ;  the 
compiler  of  the  latter,  the  remaining  one  ;  or,  if 
each  had  them  all,  he  may  have  found  slight 
dififerences  ;  possibly  some  discrepancies— and 
would  dispose  of  these  according  to  his  own 
judgment  or  upon  traditionary  data. 

The  sin,  of  David  in  jiumbering  the  people  in  its 
result  fixed  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  (2 
(jbron.  3:1).  A  narrative  of  these  scenes  ap- 
pears in  both  2  S.  24  and  1  Chron.  21.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  moved  "  in  Sam 
uel  is  rendered  "provoked"  in  Chronicles. 
The  agent  i.s  said  in  Samuel  to  be  the  Lord,  but 
in  Chronicles,  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil  spirits. 
As  to  the  agent  in  this  temptation,  it  was  God 
only  in  the  permissive  sense  ;  Satan  in  the  per- 
sonal and  positive  sense,  permitted  of  God,  and 
by  his  very  nature,  wanting  nothing  more  than 
the  barest  permission  to  give  scope  to  the  Sa- 
tanic malice  of  his  heart,  and  involve  both 
David  and  the  Lord's  people  in  terrible  calami- 
ties. It  may,  perhaps,  be  put  to  the  account  of 
■■  progre-is  of  doctrine"  that  in  the  later  book 
(Chronicles)  this  agency  is  ascribed  to  Satan, 
while  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  neither  his  name 

nor  his  agency  appears.     H.  C. The  nation 

had  sinned  and  incurred  His  anger,  and  God 
instigated  David  to  an  act  which  brought  down 
a  sharp  punishment  on  the  nation.  The  state- 
ment that  God  incited  David  to  do  what  was 
afterward  condemned  and  punished  as  a  heinous 
sin  cannot  of  course  mean  that  He  compelled 
D.ivid  to  sin,  but  that  in  order  to  test  and  prove 
his  character  He  allowed  the  temptation  to  as- 
sault him.  Thus,  while  wo  read  that  "  God  him- 
self tempteth  no  man,"  we  are  taught  to  pray 
"Bring  us  not  into  temptation."  The  older 
record  (Samuel)  speaks  only  of  God's  permissive 
action  :  the  latter  (Chronicles)  tells  us  of  the 
malicious  instrumentality  of  Satan.  The  case  is 
like  that  of  Job.     A.  F.  K. 

The  numbering  of  the  people  was  one  of  the 
last  and  most  reprehensible  acts  of  David. 
From  the  expressions  here  used,  we  learn  that 
God  permitted  Satan  to  tempt  David  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  which  would  draw  down 
punishment  on  himself  and  his  people,  as  he 
afterward  permitted  the  same  evil  and  lying 
spirit  to  seduce  the  prophets  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
22  :  22),  anl  the  disciple  of  Christ  (Luko22  :  3). 
The  ruling  passion  by  which  the  tempter  assailed 
David  was  the  pride  nf  life,  which,  though  checked 
and  mortified  by  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
adversity,  broke  out  again  in  tVie  sunshine  of 
prosperity.  David's  offence  seems  chiefly  to 
have  consisted  in  his  {Persisting  to  require  a 
muster  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms  with- 


out the  Divine  command,  without  necessity,  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulge  an  idle 
vanity  and  presumption,  as  if  he  put  his  trust 
more  in  the  number  of  his  subjects  than  in  the 
Divine  protection  ;  and  the  offence  of  his  peo- 
ple may  have  been  similar,  always  elated  as 
they  were  in  pro.sperity,  and  provoking  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  by  their  forgetf ulness  of  him. 

Hales. -Moses  numbered  the  people  by  God's 

authority,  to  show  that  they  were  all  his  sub- 
jects :  David  seems  to  have  numbered  them  to 
show  that  they  were  his  own  people,  and  to  dis- 
play his  own  sovereignty,  which  provoked  God. 
Bp.   Wilson. 

Yet  another  and  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  verse  which  introduces  the  narrative,  and 
which  is  almost  invariably  lost  sight  of  in  the 
common  a  -counts  of  this  transaction.  It  is  that 
"  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Is- 
rael." Now  the  anger  of  the  Lord  could  only 
be  awakened  by  unfaithfulness  and  evil-doing  ; 
and  that,  whatever  its  precise  nature,  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  calamity  that  followed,  and 
relieves  the  case  of  the  apparent  harshness,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  of  making  the 
people  suffer  for  the  offence  of  their  king.  On 
iliis  account  "  the  Lord  moved  David  to  number 
Israel. "     Kit. 

It  was  not  the  census  itself  which  was  dis. 
pleasing  to  God,  but  the  motive  which  inspired 
David  to  take  it.  Various  conjectures  have  beeu 
suggested  to  account  for  David's  wish  to  num- 
ber the  people.  Some  .suppose  that  he  intendeil 
to  develop  the  military  power  of  the  natio'. 
with  a  view  to  foreign  conquest  ;  others  that  he 
meditated  the  organization  of  an  imperial  des. 
potism  and  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes.  But 
whether  anj'  definite  design  of  increased  arma- 
ments or  heavier  taxation  lay  behind  it  or  not,- 
it  seems  clear  that  what  constituted  the  sin  of 
the  act  was  the  vainglorious  spirit  which 
prompted  it.  In  a  moment  of  jjride  and  ambi- 
tion — pride  at  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
ambition  to  be  like  the  kings  of  the  nations 
round  about— he  desired  to  know  to  the  full 
over  how  vast  and  populous  a  kingdom  he  ruled, 
forgetting  that  the  strength  of  Israel  consisted 
not  in  tlie  number  of  its  people,  but  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  God.  This  view  is  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  Joab's  expostulation,  "  The  Lord 
thy  God  add  unto  the  people,  how  many  soever 
they  be,  an  hundredfold,  and  that  the  eyes  of  my 
lord  the  king  may  see  it  :  but  why  doth  ni}'  lord 
the  king  delight  in  this  thing?"  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary apostasy  from  Jehovah  ;  an  oblivion 
of  that  spirit  of  dependence  which  was  the  duty 
and  the  glory  of  the  kings  of  Israel.     The  sin 
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Wfts  not  confined  to  David  ;  it  had  infected  the 
nation.  It  is  expressly  Kiiid  that  "  the  anger  of 
Jehovnh  wiis  kindled  injiiinst  Israel.' '  It  may  be 
tbut  now,  ou  the  very  threshold  of  their  national 
existence,  they  were  tempted  hy  visions  of 
worldly  ylory  to  forget  tlmt  Israel  was  not  to 
realize  its  vocation  to  the  world  in  the  guise  of 
a  conquering  secular  state,  but  as  Jehovah's 
witness  among  the  nations.  If  so,  if  pride  was 
alienating  the  heart  of  king  and  people  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  a  prompt  chastise- 
ment was  the  truest  mercy.     A.  F.  K. 

3.  Who  can  but  wonder  to  see  Joab  the  saint, 
and  David  the  trespasser?  No  prophet  could 
speak  better  than  that  man  of  blood  ;  "  The 
Iiord  thy  God  increase  the  people  a  hundredfold 
more  than  they  be,  and  that  the  eyes  of  my  lord 
the  king  may  see  it  :  but  why  doth  my  lord  the 
king  desire  this  thing?  why  will  he  be  a  cause 

of  guilt  to  Israel  ?"     Bp.  U. Joab  seems  to 

have  had  a  certain  amount  of  regard  to  the  will 
of  God  and  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  for  he  was  loyal  to  David  from  the 
very  beginning,  up  to  the  contest  Ijetween  Solo- 
mon and  .\donijah.  It  is  evident  that  Joab  felt 
strongly  that  in  the  step  which  he  proposed  to 
take  David  would  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  of 
himself  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  displeasing  God  would  expose  himself  to 
evils  far  beyond  any  advantage  he  might  hope 
to  gain  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple. 4.  For  once— and  this  time,  unhappily — 
David  was  too  strong  for  the  son  of  Zeruiah. 
The  enumerators  of  the  people  were  despatched 
to  take  the  census.     W.  G.  B. 

The  sums-total  were  probably  never  made  up 
for  preservation,  except  in  a  rojigh  way  ;  they 
were  never  put  into  the  official  chronicles.  In 
the  rough,  rounil  numbers  of  the  two  Books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Chronicles,  there  is  a  difference 
of  many  thousands  in  the  enumeration.  A 
rough  enumeration — not  counting  Benjamin- 
made  the  warriors  of  Israel  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  of  Judah  five  hundred  thousand,  or 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  in  all.  Or, 
taking  the  other  estimate,  there  were  one  mill- 
ion one  hundred  thousand  wariiors  of  Israel, 
and  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  war- 
riors of  Judah,  or  one  million  five  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  in  all.  Knox. This  dis- 
crepancy may  bo  due  to  textual  corruption,  but 
more  probably  arises  from  a  difference  in  the 
original  estimates,  or  in  the  oral  tradition  with 

respect   to   them.     A.  F.  K. This   showed  a 

population  of  from  five  to  seven  millions  for  the 
whole  land.  Considering  all  the  wars,  servi- 
tudes, and  internal  condicts  during  the  genera- 


tions, this  was  a  great  increase  from  the  sis 
hundred  and  one  thousand  warriors  and  three 
millions  of  people  under  Moses  on  the  plains  of 
Moab.     Knox. 

The  numbers  have  been  attacked  as  exagger- 
ated, and  far  exceeding  the  possible  capacity  of 
the  country.  The  numbers  given  imply  a  total 
population  of  five  or  six  millions  at  least,  and 
the  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  about 
eleven  thousand  square  miles.  This  gives  (mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  excepted  tribes)  between 
five  and  six  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  a  high 
but  not  impossible  rate  of  population  when  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  country  in  ancient  times 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  ruins  with 
which  Palestine  is  covered  in  every  direction 
prove  that  the  population  was  exceptionally 
dense. 

TJie  Clioice  of  Puniylnnenls. 
2  5.  24  :  10-U. 

10.  Dnvi(l'§  iicurt  smtttc  him.    Con. 

science  accused  him,  and  he  became  aware  of 
his  guilt.  He  recognized  the  sinfulness  of  the 
proud  and  vainglorious  spirit  of  self-cimfidence 
and  desire  for  worldlv  aggrandizement  which 
had  induced   him  to  take  the  census.     A.  F.  K. 

"  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had 

numbered  the  people.  And  David  said  unto 
the  Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  which  I 
have  done  ;  and  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
take  away  the  iniquitj'  of  Thy  servant,  for  I 
have  done  very  foolishlj'."  Once  alive  to  his 
sin,  his  humiliation  is  very  profound.  His  con- 
fession is  frank,  hearty,  complete.  He  shows 
no  proud  desire  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
himself,  seeks  nothing  to  break  his  fall  or  to 
make  his  humiliation  less  before  Joab  and  be- 
fore the  people.  He  is  never  greater  than  when 
acknowledging  his  sin.     W.  G.  B. 

11.  And  DsiricI  aro§c  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  do.,  after  the  recognition  and  con- 
fession of  his  sin.  The  E.  V.  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  conviction  of  his  sin  was  the  result 
of  Gad  s  visit,  which  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Gad  was  not  sent  until  after  his  con- 
fession and  prayer  for  pardon.     A.  F.  K. 

Chron.,  verse  12.  It  was  a  hard  and 
woful  choice  of  three  years'  famine  added  to 
three  forepast  ;  or  of  three  months'  flight  from 
the  sword  of  an  enemy  ;  or  three  days'  pesti- 
lence. The  Almighty  that  hath  fore-determined 
his  judgment,  refers  it  to  David's  will  as  if  it 
were  utterly  undetermined.  God  had  resolved  ; 
yet  David  may  choose.  That  infinite  wisdom 
hath  foreseen  the  v^ry  will  of  his  creature, 
which,  while  it  freely  inclines  itself  to  what  it 
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would  rather,  unwittingly  wills  that  which  was 
fore  appointed  in  heaven. 

!JS.,  verse  14.  Vet,  behold,  neithersins,  nor 
threats,  uor  fears  can  bereave  a  true  penitent  of 
his  faith  ;  "  Let  us  now  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ijord,  for  his  mercies  are  great."  There  can 
be  no  evil  of  punishment  wherein  God  hath  not 
a  hand  ;  there  could  be  no  famine,  no  sword, 
without  him  ;  but  some  evils  are  more  imme- 
diate from  a  Divine  stroke  ;  such  was  that 
plague  into  which  David  is  iinwillingly  willing 

tn  fall.      Bp.    //.  • There  are  some  judgments 

whicU  come  more  immediately  from  his  hand 
than  others,  as  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and 
which  of  these  shall  be  the  scourge,  he  refers  it 
to  God,  who  chooses  the  shortest,  that  he  might 
the  sooner  testify  his  being  reconciled.     H. 

15.  Lett  to  choose  between  famine,  defeat, 
and  pestilence,  Dasid  wisely  and  well  cast  him- 
self upon  the  Lord,  finding  comfort  only  in  the 
thought,  which  has  so  often  brought  relief  to 
those  who  realize  it,  that,  even  when  suffering 
for  sin,  it  is  well  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Jeho- 
vah. Nor  was  his  unuttered  hope  disappointed. 
The  pei^Ulence,  terrible  as  it  was  in  its  desola- 
tions, was  shortened  from  three  days  to  less  than 
one  day  :  "  from  the  morning  to  t\e  time  of  the 
assembly" — viz.,  for  the  evening  sacrifice,    A.  E. 

To  the  lime  appointed.     Not  to  the 

end  of  the  three  days  ;  for  (verse  16)  "  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil  ;"  it  means,  probably, 
the  appointed  time  of  evening  prayer— that  is, 
about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  ;  according  to 
which  sense  the  plague  lasted  nine  hours.     Bp. 

Patrick. Joabis  ninemimtlis  in  passing  with 

his  pen,  the  angel  but  nine  hours  in  passing 
with  his  sword,  through  all  the  coasts  and  cor- 
ners of  the  land  of  Israel.  See  how  easily  God 
can  bring  down  the  proudest  sinners,  and  how 
much  we  owe  daily  to  the  Divine  patience.     H. 

Humble  confessions  and  devout  penance  can- 
not always  avert  temporal  judgments.  God's 
angel  is  abroad  ;  and  within  that  short  compass 
of  time  sweeps  away  seventy  thousand  Israelites. 
David  was  proud  of  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  now  they  are  abated  that  he  may  see 
cause  of  humiliation  in  the  matter  of  his  glory  ; 
in  what  we  have  offended,  we  commonly  smart. 
These  thousands  of  Israel  were  not  so  innocent, 
that  the.v  should  only  perish  for  David's  sin  ; 
their  sins  were  the  motives,  Vioth  of  this  sin  and 
punishment  ;  besides  the  respect  of  David's 
offence,  they  die  for  themselves.     Bp.  IT. 

16.  The  Lord  rcpenled  him  of  the 
evil.  On  the  one  hand  Scripture  teaches  us 
that,  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent  " 
(Nu.  23  :  19  ;  1  S.  15  :  29)  ;  on  the  other  hand 


it  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that  God  repents 
when,  as  here,  upon  man's  penitence  He  with- 
draws or  mitigates  a  punishment  ;  when,  upon 
man's  faithlessness  or  disobedience.  He  can- 
cels a  promise  or  revokes  a  blessing  which  He 
had  given.  God's  repentance  does  not  mean 
that  He  who  foreknows  all  things  regre's  His 
action,  nor  is  it  a  sign  of  mutability.  Scripture 
boldly  states  the  two  apparently  contradictory 
truths,  and  leaves  conscience  to  harmonize  them. 
A.  F.  K. 

God  reveals  himself  as  repenting.  He  speaks 
as  if  in  sore  disappointment  at  the  evil  course 
of  men  :  "  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart."  It  was  tho  grief  of  a  loving  father 
over  the  evil  ways  of  his  children,  a  pain  that  is 
sharp  and  a  heart  that  is  sore.  Moses  recog- 
nized this  trait  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
earnestly  prayed  that  he  would  "  repent  of  this 
evil  against  thy  people."  "  And  the  Lord  re- 
pented of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto 
his  people"  (Ex.  32  :  14).  "It  repented  tho 
Lord  because  of  their  groanings  by  reason  of 
them  thatoppressed  them  and  vexed  them"  (Ju. 
2  :  18).  ' '  And  when  the  angel  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  the  Lord  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil  "  (2  S.  24  :  16).  In  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Jonah  this  trait  is  brought 
out  very  stronglj'.  "  And  God  saw  their  works, 
that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God 
repented  of  the  evil  which  he  said  he  would  do 
unto  them"  (3  :  10).  The  prophet  explained 
the  reason  for  this  revocation  of  a  positive  and 
unqualified  decree.  "I  know  that  thou  art  a 
gracious  God,  and  full  of  compassion  and  slow 
to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy,  and  repentest 
thee  of  the  evil "  (4  :  2).  The  Divine  repent- 
ance is  a  constant  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy. 
He  is  intent  upon  setting  aside  the  penalty  of 
sin.  He  listens  for  the  first  sigh  of  penitence. 
While  he  is  grieved  and  disappointed  and  sad  at 
the  waywardness  and  rebellion  of  his  creatures, 
he  rejoices  at  their  return.  He  takes  no  plea.s- 
nre  in  tho  death  of  the  wicked,  but  implores 
them  to  return  and  live.  He  reasons  with  them, 
and  shows  them  the  madness  and  folly  of  their 
course.  He  makes  it  plain  that  if  any  one  per 
sists  in  wickedness  it  is  not  God's  fault  that  he 
does  so,  nor  is  the  puni-shment  which  the  sinner 
brings  upon  himself  of  God's  willing  infliction. 
All  this  is  intensely  human — so  much  so  that 
we  cannot  distinguish  it  from  the  character  of  a 
very  tender-hearted  and  benevolent  father.  Any 
one  who  desires  the  Divine  companionship  and 
protection  and  help  can  have  it  with  the  amplest 
and  most  cordial  welcome,  simply  for  tho  ask- 
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ing.  Ood  is  swift  in  mercy  and  love,  and  very 
jiaticnt  in  long-suffering.  This  is  God's  merci- 
ful tttlitiule  to  ns,  nnd  we  can  verify  it  iu  our 
experience  by  accepting  it  and  going  to  liim. 
We  shall  tindhim  justwQiithe  thus  reveals  him- 
self to  be.  God  is  the  most  tender,  loving,  and 
lovely  Being  in  the  universe.  He  is  the  best 
friend.  He  is  all  that  the  longing  heart  can  de- 
sire. We  miist  not  alrase  and  pervert  this  ten- 
der and  forbearing  attribute  of  the  Divine  char-  | 
after  by  making  it  a  basis  for  hope  that  he  will 
Dot  thoroughly  vindicate  his  law.  On  the  con- 
trarj',  we  must  remember  that  iu  doing  despite 
to  this  spirit  of  grace,  we  are  treasuring  up 
Dgaiusl  ourselves  a  retribution  all  the  more  ter- 
rible because  we  have  insulted  and  trodden 
under  foot  the  loving  sensibilities  of  God. 
/ri'ert'or, 

Slay  tliy  hand.  Gad  only  revoked  that 
which  he  had  decreed  on  a  certain  condition  ; 
which  was,  that  three  days'  pestilence  should 
come  upon  the  country,  unless  David  and  his 

people  repented.     Bp.  Patrick. The  angel 

wan  by  the  threshing-floor.  This  was 
on  Mount  Moriah.  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes, 
that  in  the  very  place  where  Abraham,  by  a 
countermand  from  heaven,  was  stayed  from 
slaying  his  son,  this  angel,  by  a  like  counter- 
mand, was  stayed  from  destroying  Jerusalem. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  that  our 
forfeited  lives  are  preserved  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel.     H. It  was  a  fitting  spot  for  mercy 

npon  Israel,  this  place  where  of  old  faithful 
Abraham  had  been  ready  to  offer  his  only  son 
unto  God  ;  fitting  also  as  still  outside  the  city  ; 
but  chiefly  in  order  that  the  pardoning  and  spar- 
ing mercy  now  shown  might  indicate  the  site 
where,  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
abundant  mercy  in  pardon  and  acceptance 
would  in  the  future  be  dispensed  to  Israel. 
A.  E. 

17.  These  sheep,  what  have  Ihey 
done  t  David  takes  all  the  blame  upon  him- 
self, for  his  offence  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  plague,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
true  penitence  to  dwell  exclusively  on  its  own 
sin,  without  respect  to  the  complicity  of  others. 
But  it  is  clear  from  verse  1  that  the  sin  was  the 
sin  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  David.     A.  F.  K. 

No  one  but  must  admire  the  spirit  of  David 

when  the  angel  appeared  on  Mount  Moriah. 
Owning  frankly  his  own  great  sin,  and  espe- 
cially his  sin  as  a  shepherd,  he  bared  his  own 
bosom  to  the  sword,  and  entreated  God  to  let 
the  punishment  fall  on  him  and  on  his  father's 
bouse.  Why  should  the  sheep  suffer  for  the  sin 
of  the  shepherd  ?     W.  G.  B, 


He  intercedes  for  the  people  whose  bitter 
lamentations  made  his  heart  to  ache.  These 
aliti-p,  what  have  Ihey  dotie  ?  Done  !  Why  it  was 
their  sin  that  provoked  God  to  leave  David  to 
himself  to  do  as  he  did  ;  yet,  as  became  a  peni- 
tent, he  is  severe  upon  his  own  faults,  while  he 
•extenuates  theirs.  Most  people,  when  God's 
judgments  are  abroad,  charge  others  with  being 
the  cause  of  them,  and  care  not  who  falls  by 
them  so  they  can  escape  ;  but  David's  penitent 
and  public  spirit  was  otherwise  affected.  Let 
this  remind  us  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  and  was  willing 
that  God's  hand  should  be  against  him,  that  we 
might  escape.  The  shepherd  was  smitten  that 
the  sheep  might  be  spared.     H. 

Let  tliiiie  hand,  1  pray  thee,  be 
against  me,  and  against  my  I'aliier's 
iiouse.  Oh,  the  admirable  charity  of  David, 
that  would  confine  the  plague  to  himself  and 
his  house,  and  sues  to  interpose  himself  between 
his  people  and  the  Lord's  just  vengeance  !     Bp. 

II What  a  noble  and  generous  concern  for 

the  safety  of  his  people  does  this  pathetic  ex- 
postulation manifest !  Here  is  the  real  l&nguage 
and  spirit  of  a  genuine  shepherd  of  his  people, 
willing  to  devote  himself  and  his  family  to  God, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  subjects.     Chandler. 

David  Erects  in  Altar  on  Araunah's  Threshing- 
floor,  by  Ood' a  Direction. 

Verses  18-2,'>. 

18.  O  Father  of  all  mercies,  how  little  pleas- 
ure dost  thou  take  in  the  death  of  sinners  !  It 
was  thine  own  pity  that  stayed  the  destroyer. 
Ere  David  could  see  the  angel  thou  hadst  re- 
strained him  :  "  It  is  enough,  now  stay  thy 
hand.' '  Now  God  calls  for  that  sacrifice  where- 
with he  will  be  appeased.  An  altar  must  be 
built  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite.  Lo,  in  that  very  hill,  where  the  angel 
held  the  sword  of  Abraham  from  killing  his  son, 
doth  God  now  hold  the  sword  of  the  angel  from 
killing  his  people  !  Upon  this  very  ground 
shall  the  temple  after  stand.  Here  shall  be  the 
holy  altar,  which  shall  send  up  the  acceptable 
oblations  of  God's  people  in  succeeding  gener. 
ations. 

22,  23.  Rich  and  bountiful  Araunah  is  ready 
to  meet  David  in  so  holy  amotion  ;  and  munifi- 
cently offers  his  Sion  for  the  place,  his  oxen  for 
the  sacrifice,  his  carts  and  ploughs  and  other 
utensils  of  his  husbandry  for  the  wood.     Bp.  H. 

When  David  and  his  followers  came,  they 

were  prepared  freely  to  give,  not  only  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, but  also  all  within  it,  if  only  Jehovah 
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■were  pleased  to  accept  the  prayer  of  the  king. 
Thus  moat  signiflcHiitly,  in  its  typical  aspect, 
were  Jew  and  Gentile  here  brought  together  to 
cooperate  in  the  dedication  o£  the  Temple-site. 
A.  E. 

24,  Two  frank  hearts  are  well  met :  David 
would  buy  ;  Araunah  would  give.  The  Jebusite 
would  not  sell  ;  David  will  not  take.  Since  it 
was  for  God  and  to  David,  Araunah  is  loath  to 
liargaiu  :  since  it  was  for  God,  David  wisheth  to 
paj'  dear  ;  "  1  will  not  offer  burnt-offerings  to 
the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing."  Heroical  spirits  dj  well  become 
eminent  persons.  He  that  knew  it  was  better 
to  give  than  to  receive,  would  not  receive  but 
give.  There  can  be  no  devotion  in  a  niggardly 
heart  ;  as  unto  dainty  palates  so  to  the  godly 
soul,  that  tastes  sweetest  that  costs  most  ;  noth- 
ing is  dear  enough  for  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
It  is  a  heartless  piety  of  those  base-minded 
Christians  that  care  only  to  serve  God  good 
cheap.     Bp.  11. 

So  Dacid  bought  the  Ihreshinrj-floiw  and  the,  oxen 
for  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  In  Chronicles  we  read, 
"  David  gave  for  the  place  six  hundred  shekels 
of  gold  by  weight."  This  seeming  discrepancy 
as  to  the  price  has  been  accounted  for  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  simplest  and  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  these  two  passages  refer  to 
different  transactions.  The  statement  in  Sam- 
uel gives  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor 
and  the  oxen  simply.  That  in  Chronicles  is 
"  for  the  place,"  not  the  threshing-floor  alone, 
but  the  entire  surface  of  the  hill,  or  all  the 
ground  owned  by  Araunah.  Samuel  is  con 
cerned  merely  with  the  spot  on  which  the  altar 
stood  and  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  writer 
of  Chronicles  is  thinking  of  the  entire  tract 
procured  for  the  site  of  the  temple.  For  this 
fifty  silver  shekels  would  evidently  be  inade- 
tiuate.     W.  H.  G. 

Cliron.,  verse  26.  And  as  if  piiblicly  and 
from  heaven  to  ratify  what  had  been  done,  fire 
unkindled  by  man  fell  upon  the  altar  and  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  But  from  that  moment 
the  destroying  sword  of  the  angel  was  sheathed 
at  the  command  of  God.  A.  E. God  an- 
swered David  from  heaven  by  fire.  To  signify 
that  God's  anger  was  turned  away  from  him,  the 
fire  that  might  justly  have  fastened  upon  the 
sinner,  fastened  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  con- 
sumed that  ;  and.  upon  this,  the  destroying 
sword  was  returned  into  its  sheath.  Thus  Christ 
was  made  sin,  and  a  curse,  for  us,  and  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  tba'  throuj^h  him  God 
might  be  to  us,  not  a  consuming  Fire,  but  a  rec 
onciled  Father. 


29,  30.  He  continued  to  offer  his  sacrifices 
upon  this  altar.  The  brazen  altar  which  IVIosc.s 
made  was  at  Gibeon,  and  there  all  the  sacnficL'S 
of  Israel  were  offered  ;  but  David  was  so  terri- 
fied at  the  sight  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  that 
he  could  not  go  thilher.  The  business  required 
haste  when  the  plague  was  begun.  Aaron  must 
go  quickly,  nay,  he  must  run,  to  make  atone- 
ment (Nu.  IG  :  4C,  47).  And  the  case  here 
was  no  less  urgent  ;  so  that  David  had  not  time 
to  go  to  Gibeon  ;  nor  durst  he  leave  the  angel 
with  his  sword  drawn  over  Jerusalem,  lest  the 
fatal  stroke  should  be  given  before  he  came  back. 
And  therefore  God,  in  tenderness  to  him,  bade 
him  build  an  altar  in  that  place,  dispensing 
with  his  own  law  concerning  one  altar  because 
of  the  present  distress,  and  accepting  the  sacri- 
fices offered  on  this  new  altar,  which  was  not 
set  up  in  opposition  to  that  but  in  concurrence 
with  it.  The  symbols  of  unity  were  not  so  much 
insisted  on  as  unity  itself.  Nay,  when  the  pres- 
ent distress  "was  over,  David  as  long  as  he  lived 
sacrificed  there,  though  the  altar  at  Gibeon  was 
still  kept  up  ;  for  God  had  owned  the  sacrifices 
that  were  here  offered,  and  had  testified  his  ac- 
ceptance of  them  (verse  28).  On  those  admin- 
istrations in  which  we  have  experienced  the 
tokens  of  God's  presence,  and  have  found  that 
he  is  with  us  of  a  truth,  it  is  good  to  continue 
our  attendance.  "  Here  God  has  graciously 
met  me,  and  therefore  I  will  still  expect  to  meet 
with  him." 

1  Cliron.  22  :  I.  The  place  for  the  build- 
ing  of  the  temple,  Tlien  David  said,  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  as  a  declaration  of  his  mind. 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God.  If  a  temple 
must  be  built  for  God,  it  is  fit  that  it  be  left  to 
him  to  choose  the  ground,  for  all  the  earth  is 
his  ;  and  this  is  the  ground  he  makes  choice  of  : 
it  had  pertained  to  a  Jebusite,  and  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  spot  of  ground  besides,  in  or 
about  Jerusalem,  that  did  so  ;  a  happy  presage 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  temple  among 
the  Gentiles.  The  ground  was  a  threshing- 
floor  ;  for  the  Church  of  the  living  God  is  his 
floor,  his  threshing,  and  the  corn  of  his  floor  (Is. 
21  :  10).  Christ's  fan  is  in  his  hand,  thorough- 
ly to  purge  his  floor.  This  is  to  bo  the  house, 
because  this  is  the  altar  ;  the  temple  was  built 
for  the  sake  of  the  altar  ;  there  were  altars  long 
before  there  were  temples.     H. 

This  altar  first  distinctly  marked  the  hill  as 
the  sncred  spot  which  Jehovah  had  long  prom- 
ised to  choose  for  his  abode.  The  ark  had  in- 
deed been  placed  for  some  time  in  the  city  of 
David,  but  the  stated  sacrifices  had  still  been 
offered  on  the  original  brazen  altar  before  the 
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tabernacle  of  Gibeon  ;  and  even  after  the  re- 
uiovul  of  the  iirk,  (loil  had  Kpoken  to  David  of 
Hia  cliuico  of  ii  place  to  build  Uis  house  as  yet 
to  be  made.  That  choice  wax  now  revealed  by 
the  d>;8cent  of  fire  from  heaven  on  David's  uac- 
rifice,  as  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the 
wilderness  ;  and  David  recognized  the  sign,  and 
8oid,  "  This  is  the  house  of  Jehovah  God,  and 
this  is  the  ultar  of  the  burnt  offering  for  Israel." 
The  place  received  the  name  of  Moriah  {vision) 
from  the  appearance  of  God  to  David,  as  the 
destroying  angel,  and  then  by  the  sign  of  fire. 
P.  S. Thus  the  threshing  door  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  site  of  the  temple  which  Solomon 
was  to  build  ;  and  the  sjjot  where  David  had 
hastily  reared  his  oltar  was  to  be  the  place  where, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  day  after  day,  morning 
and  evening,  the  blood  of  the  burnt-offering  was 
to  flow,  and  the  fumes  of  incense  to  ascend  be- 
fore God.     W.  G.  B. 

Instruclive  and  Helpful  Suggestions. 

As  long  as  the  devil  is  alive  there  is  danger  ; 
and  though  a  strong  Christian  may  be  too  hard 
for,  and  may  overcome  him  in  one  thing,  he 
may  be  too  hard  for,  yea,  and  may  overcome  the 
Christian  two  for  one  afterward.  Thus  he  served 
David,  and  .hus  he  served  Peter,  and  thus  he  in 
our  day  has  served  many  more.  The  strongest 
are  weak,  the  wisest  are  fools,  when  suffered  to 
be  sifted  as  wheat  in  Satan's  sieve  ;  yea,  and 
have  often  been  so  proved,  to  the  wounding  of 
their  great  hearts  and  the  dishonor  of  religion. 
ilunyan. 


There  is  a  sense,  and  a  very  true  sense,  in 
which  David's  sin  applies  to  us.  People  are 
very  fond  of  numbering  the  good  things  they 
have  or  suppose  themselves  to  have.  This  is 
the  peril  to  which  our  Lord  refers  when  He 
says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also  ;"  that  is,  you  will  be  always 
brooding  in  your  heart  upon  them,  and  they 
will  fill  your  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  spir- 
itual thoughts.  The  Bible  takes  us  out  of  our- 
selves, and  directs  us  to  God  as  the  great  object 
of  our  love,  and  in  Him  to  our  neighbor.  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
liesa  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to 
you.      Mozley. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  is  sanctified  affliction  ! 
While  its  root  lies  in  the  very  corruption  of  our 
nature,  its  fruit  consists  of  the  best  blessings  of 
Heaven.     The  root  of   David's  affliction  was 


carnal  pride  ;  but  under  God's  sanctifying  grace, 
it  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  asso- 
ciated with  heavenly  bles.sing,  not  to  one  nation 
only,  but  to  all.  When  affliction,  duly  sancJi- 
tied,  is  thus  capable  of  bringing  such  blessings, 
it  makes  the  fact  all  the  more  lamentable  that 
affliction  is  so  often  unsanctified.  It  is  vain  to 
imagine  that  everything  of  the  nature  of  afflic- 
tion is  sure  to  turn  to  good.  It  can  turn  to  good 
on  one  condition  only — when  your  heart  is  hum- 
bled under  the  rod,  and  in  the  same  humble, 
chastened  spirit  as  David  you  say,  and  feel  as 
well  as  say,  "  I  have  sinned."     W.  G.  B. 

God  has  so  arranged  and  ordered  all  things, 
that  His  apparent  change  of  purpose  shall  fol- 
low every  true  prayer,  and  His  nature  of  love 
and  tenderness  be  revealed  to  every  humble  and 
waiting  soul.  'When  our  afflictions  have 
wrought  out  in  us  the  ends  which  His  wisdom 
and  mercy  have  sought,  and  have  brought  us  in 
a  right  frame  before  His  truth  and  majesty,  we 
shall  be  able  to  discern  modifications  in  His 
treatment,  which  are  as  if  our  God  had  changed 
Hia  mind  toward  us,  but  which  are  really  but 
changes  in  methods  proceeding  from  the  same 
mind  end  purpose  of  mercy  and  truth.  We 
need  all  along  our  road  in  life  the  visitations  of 
God's  rod.  God  could  not  be  a  faithful  and 
loving  Father  and  withhold  the  rod.  It  comes 
in  sickness,  pecuniary  losses,  family  bereave- 
ment, false  accusations,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  None  of  these  come  by  chance.  God  is 
behind  each,  and  that,  too,  in  love.  Blessed  is 
the  man  who  discerns  this.      Crosby. 


David  would  not  serve  the  Lord  with  that 
which  cost  him  nothing.  The  thought  needs 
only  to  be  put  in  words  to  commend  itself  to 
every  conscience.  God's  service  is  neither  a 
form  nor  a  sham  ;  it  is  a  great  reality.  If  we  de- 
sire to  show  our  honor  for  Him,  it  must  be  in  a 
way  suited  to  the  occasion.  Yet  how  often  is 
God  served  with  that  which  costs  men  nothing  ! 
Men  that  will  lavish  hundreds  and  thousands  to 
gratify  their  own  fancy — what  miserable  driblets 
they  often  give  to  the  cause  of  God  !  The  small- 
est of  coins  is  good  enough  for  His  treasury. 
And  as  for  other  forms  of  serving  God,  what  a 
tendency  there  is  iu  our  time  to  make  every- 
thing easy  and  pleasant, — to  forget  the  very- 
meaning  of  self-denial  !  It  is  high  time  that 
that  word  of  David  were  brought  forth  and  put 
before  every  conscience,  and  made  to  rebuke 
ever  so  many  professed  worshippers  of  God, 
whose  rule  of  worship  is  to  ser\'e  God  with  what 
does  cost  them  nothing.     The  very  heathen  re- 
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prove  them.  Little  though  there  has  been  to 
stimulate  their  love,  their  sacriliees  are  often 
most  costly — far  from  sacrifices  that  have  cost 
them  nothing.  Oh,  let  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians  beware  lest  we  be  found  the  mean- 
est, paltriest  of  worshippers  !  Let  souls  that 
have  been  blessed  as  Christians  devise  liberal 
things.     W.  G.  B. 

The  true  motive  to  beneficence  is  "  offering 
nnto  the  Lord."  Onroiferings  must  be  gifts  to 
the  Lord.     Everything  in  life  depends  on  the 


motive  from  which  it  springs.  Man  is  what  his 
motives  are  ;  he  is  no  better  and  no  worse.  The 
highest  and  purest  motive  is  that  of  doing  all 
unto  the  Lord.  The  true  meamire  of  beneficence 
is  giving  that  which  we  feel  to  cost  us  something. 
Giving  must  alwaj's  be  tending  toward  sacrifice 
and  self-denial.  Having  love  as  the  impulse  to 
our  benevolence,  its  measure  will  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  which  appeals  tor  our 
help  and  also  by  the  means  which  God,  has 
placed  at  our  disposal.     E.  Mellor, 


Section  278. 


ADONIJAH'S   CONSPIRACY.      SOLOMON   ANOINTED   AND   PROCLAIMED   KING. 
1  Kings  1  :  1-53.      1  Chronicles  23  :  1. 

1  1  Now  king  David  was  old  and  stricken  in  years  ;  and  they  covered  him  with  clothes,  but 

2  he  gat  no  heat.     Wherefore  his  servants  said  unto  him.  Let  there  be  sought  for  my  lord  the 
king  a  young  virgin  :  and  let  her  stand  before  the  king,  and  cherish  him  ;  and  let  her  lie  in 

3  thy  bosom,  that  my  lord  the  king  may  get  heat.     So  they  sought  for  a  fair  damsel  throughout 

4  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and  found  Abishag  the  Shnnammite,  and  brought  her  to  the  king.     And 
the  damsel  was  very  fair  ;  and  she  cherished  the  king,  and  ministered  to  him  ;  but  the  king 

5  knew  her  not.      Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  exalted  himself,  saying,  I  will  be  king  :  and 

6  he  prepared  him  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.     And  his  father  had 
not  displeased   him   at   any  time  in  saying.  Why  hast  thou  done  so  ?  and  he  was  also  a  very 

7  goodly  man  ;  and  he  was  born  after  Absalom.     And  he  conferred  with  Joab  the  son  of  Zerniah, 

8  and  with  .\biathar  the  priest  :  and  they  following  Adonijah  helped  him.     But  Zadok  the  priest, 
and  Benaiah   the   son  of   Jehoiada,  and   Nathan   the   prophet,   and  Shimei,  and  Rei,  and  the 

9  mighty  men   which   belonged  to   David,  were   not  with   Adonijah.     And  Adonijah  slew  sheep 
and  oxen  and  fatlings  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  beside  En-rogel  ;  and  he  called  all  his 

10  brethren   the   king's   sons,    and  all   the   men   of  Judah   the  king's  servants  :  but  Nathan  the 

11  prophet,  and  Benaiah,  and  the  mighty  men.  and  Solomon  his  brother,  he  called  not.     Then 
Nathan  spake  unto  Bathshebathe  mother  of  Solomon,  saying,  Hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adoni- 

12  jah  the  son  of  Haggith  doth  reign,  and  David  our  lord  knoweth  if  not  ?     Now  therefore  come, 
let  me,  I  pra.v  thee,  give  thee  counsel,  that  thou  ma.vest  save  thine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy 

13  son  Solomon.   Go   and   get   thee  in  unto   king  David,  and  say  unto  him.  Didst   not  thou,  my 
lord,  O  king,  swear  unto  thine  handmaid,  saying.  Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after 

14  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign  ?     Behold,  while  Ihoa 

15  yet  talkest  there  with  the  king,  I  also  will  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy  words.     And 
Bath-sheba  went  in  nnto  the  king  into  the  chamber  :  and  the  king  was  very  old  ;  and  Abishag 

16  the   Shunamraito   ministered  unto  the  king.     And  Bath-sheba  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto 

17  the  king.     And  the   king  said.  What  wouldest  thou  ?     And  she  said  unto  him.  My  lord,  thou 
swarest  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  sayinr;,  Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall 

18  reign  after  nie,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne.     And  now,  behold,  Adonijah  reigneth  ;  and 

19  thou,'  my  lord  the  king,  knowest  it  not  :  and  he  hath  slain  oxen  and  fatlings  and  sheep  in 
abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  Joab  the 

20  captain  of  the  host  :  but  Solomon  thy  servant  hath   he  not  called.     And  thou,  my  lord  the 
king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  tell  them  who  shall  sit  on  the 

21  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him.     Otherwise  it  shall  come  to  pass,   when  my  lord  the 

22  king  shall  sleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted  offendsrs.     And, 

23  lo,  while  she  yet  talked  with  the  king,  Nathan  the  prophet  came  in.     And  they  told  the  king, 
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saying.  Behold,  Nnlhnn  tlie  prophet.     And  when  he  was  come  in  before  tho  king,  he  bowed 
•>i  himmilt  before  the  king  with  hiH  faue  to  the  ground.     Aud  Nathan  said,  My  lord,  U  king,  hast 

25  thou  said,  Adonijiih  shall  reign  utter  me,  uud  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne?  Tor  he  is  gone 
down  this  day,  aud  hath  slain  oxen  and  fallings  and  sheep  in  ubuudauce,  aud  hath  culled  all 
the  king's  sons,  aud  the  captains  of  the  host,  and  Abiathar  the  priest  ;  and,  behold,   they  eat 

26  and  drink  before  him,  and  say,  God  suvo  king  Adonijah.  But  me,  even  me  thy  servant,  and 
Zadok  the   priest,   and   Benaiah   the  son  of  Juhoiada,  and  thy  servant  Solomon,  hath  he  not 

27  called.     Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the  king,  and  thou  hast  not  shewed  unto  lliy  servants 

28  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him  ?  Then  king  David  answered  and 
said,  Call  me  Bath-sheba.     And  she  came  into  the  king's  presence,  aud  stood  before  the  king. 

29  And  the  king  sware,  and  said.  As  the  Loed  liveth,  who  hath  redeemed  my  sonl  out  of  all  ad- 

30  versity,  verily  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by  the  Lobd,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Assuredly  Solomon 
thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  in  my  stead  ;  verily  so  will  I  do 

31  this  day.     Then  Bath-sheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  obeisance  to  the  king, 

32  and  said.  Let  my  lord  king  David  live  forever.  And  king  David  said,  Call  me  Zadok  the 
priest,  aud  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benuiah  the  son  of  Jehoiuda.     And  they  came  before  the 

33  king.     And  the  king  said  unto  them.  Take  with  you  the  servants  of  your  lord,  and  cause  Solo- 

34  mon  my  son  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon  .  and  let  Zadok  the 
priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anoint  him  there  king  over  Israel  :  and  blow  ye  with  the  trnm- 

35  pet,  and  say,  God  save  king  Solomon.  Then  ye  shall  come  up  after  him,  and  he  shall  come 
and  sit  upon  my  throne  ;  for  he  shall  be  king  in  my  stead  :  and  I  have  appointed  him  to  be 

36  prince  over  Israel  and  over  Judah.     And  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  answered  the  king,  and 

37  said,  Amen  :  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my  lord  the  king,  say  so  too.  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with 
my  lord  tho  king,  even  so  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  the  throne  of 
my  lord  king  David.  So  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethitesand  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and  caused  Solomon  to  ride  upon 
king  David's  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon.  And  Zadok  the  jiriest  took  the  horn  of  oil 
out  of  the  Tent,  and  anointed  Solomon.     And  they  blew  the  trumpet  ;  and  all  the  people  said, 

40  God  save  king  Solomon.     And  all  the  people  came  up  after  him,  and  the  people  piped  with 

41  pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them.  And  Adoni- 
jah and  all  the  guests  that  were  with  him  heard  it  as  they  had  made  an  end  of  eating.  And 
when  .loab  heard  tho  sound  of  the  trumpet,  he  said.  Wherefore  is  this  noise  of  the  city  being 

42  in  an  uproar  ?     While   he  yet  spake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  the  priest  came  : 

43  and  Adonijah  said.  Come  in  ;  for  thou  art  a  worthy  man,  and  bringest  good  tidings.  And 
Jonathan  answered  and  said  to  Adonijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David  hath  made  Solomon  king  : 

44  and  the  king  hath  sent  with  him  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  theCherethites  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have  caused  him  to  ride  upon 

45  the  king's  mule  :  and  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in 

46  Gihon  :  and  they  are  come  up  from  thence  rejoicing,  so  that  the  city  rang  again      This  is  the 

47  noise  that  ye  have  heard.  And  also  Solomon  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom.  And 
moreover  the  king's  servants  came  to  bless  our  lord  king  David,  saying,  Thy  God  make  the 
name  of  Solomon  better  than  thy  name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy  throne  :  and  the 

48  king  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed.  And  also  thus  said  the  king.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  hath  given  one  to  sit  on  my  throne  this  day,   mine  eyes  even  seeing  it. 

49  And  all  the  guests  of  Adonijah  were  afraid,   and  rose  up,   and  went  every  man  his  way. 

50  And  Adonijah  feared  because  of  Solomon  ;  and  he  arose,  and  went,  and  caught  hold  on  the 

51  horns  of  the  altar.  And  it  was  told  Solomon,  saying.  Behold,  Adonijah  feareth  king  Solomon  : 
for,  lo,  he  hath  laid  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  saying.  Let  king  Solomon  swear  unto  me 

52  this  day  that  he  will  not  slay  his  servant  with  the  sword.  And  Solomon  said.  If  he  shall  shew 
himself  a  worthy  man,  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the  earth  :  but  if  wickedness  be 

53  fonnd  in  him,  ho  shall  die.  So  king  Solomon  sent,  and  they  brought  him  down  from  the  altar. 
And  he  came  and  did  obeisance  to  king  Solomon  :  and  Solomon  said  unto  him.  Go  to  thine 
house. 


38 


39 


1-4.  David  was  older  at  seventy  than  Moses 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  older  than  many 
I>ersoQs  are  now  at  eighty.     As  the  vital  heat 


departed  from  his  blood,  it  became  manifest 
that  his  eventful  life  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
Kit. The  expedient  recommended  by  David's 
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physicians  is  the  regimen  prescribed  in  similar 
cases  still  in  the  East,  particularly  among  the 
Arab  population,  not  simply  to  give  heat,  but 
"  to  cherish,"  as  they  are  aware  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  young  breath  will  give  new  life  and  vigor 
to  the  worn-out  frame.  The  fact  of  the  health 
of  the  young  and  healthier  person  being,  as  it 
■were,  stolen  to  support  that  of  the  more  aged 
and  sickly,  is  well  established  among  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  And  hence  the  prescription  for  the 
aged  king  was  made  in  a  hygeian  point  of  view 
for  the  prolongation  of  his  valuable  life,  and 
not  merely  for  the  comfort  to  V)e  derived  from 
the  natural  warmth  imparted  to  his  withered 
frame.     Jamieson. 

5,  6.  Adonijah  was  at  least  thirty-three  years 
old,  for  he  was  one  of  the  six  sons  born  in  Heb- 
ron ;  more  likely  he  was  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
years  old,  while  Solomon  could  hardly  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Adonijah  was 
born  shortly  after  Absalom,  was  beautiful,  like 
his  beautiful  brother  ;  like  him  had  been  in- 
dulged by  a  busy  and  lenient  father,  and  by  his 
wilfulness  and  self-ambition  was  as  little  tit  to 

reign.     Knox. Like  his    elder  brother  Am- 

uon,  Adonijah  had  been  born  in  Hebron  ;  like 
Absalom,  he  was  distinguished  by  personal  at- 
tractions. But  he,  also,  as  Amnon  and  Absa- 
lom, had  all  his  life  been  fatally  indulged  by 
David.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  :  "  his  father  had  not  displeased  him 
all  his  days."     A.  E. 

As  Adonijah  was  next  to  Absalom  both  in  the 
beauty  of  his  body  and  the  time  of  his  birth,  bo 
was  he,  too,  like  him  in  practice.  He,  also,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  father's  infirmity,  will  be 
possessing  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
These  two,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  were  the 
darlings  of  their  father.  Their  father  had  not 
displeased  them  from  their  childhood  ;  therefore 
tney  both  displeased  him  in  his  age.  Those 
cuildren  had  need  to  be  very  gracious  that  are 
not  marred  with  pampering.  It  is  more  than 
God  owes  us,  if  we  receive  comfort  in  those  chil- 
dren whom  we  have  over-loved.  The  indul- 
gence of  parents  at  last  pays  them  home  in  cross- 
es.    Bp.  n. David  had  nobody  to  blame  but 

himself  for  this  misconduct  of  his  son.  It  was 
his  own  excessive  indulgence  which  led  to  this 
extravagance.  Strange  weakness  in  parents  and 
cruelty  to  their  children,  to  suffer  them  to  be- 
come incorrigible  in  error  or  inveterate  in  vice, 
rather  than  restrain  them  while  correction  is 
kindness !     Delaney. 

7.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom  had  failed  be- 
cause David  was  in  full  vigor  at  the  time  and 
so   ably  supported  by  Abiathar  the  priest  and 


Joab  the  captain  of  the  host.  Bat  Adonijah  had 
attached  these  two  to  his  interests.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  motives  of  Joab  in 
trying  to  secure  the  succession  for  one  who 
would  owe  to  him  his  elevation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  fact  that  the  rival  candidate  for  the  throne 
was  Solomon,  the  "  man  of  peace,"  the  pupil  of 
Nathan,  and  the  representative  of  the  "  religions 
party"  in  the  land.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Abiathar,  unless  it  was 
prompted  by  jealousy  of  Zaiiok,  who  officiated 
at  GIbeon.     A.  E. 

The  facts  that  David  was  seemingly  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  that  Solomon  was  scarcely 
out  of  his  nonage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  his 
hope  that  by  prompt  and  decisive  measures  he 
might  secure  the  crown  for  himself.  He  felt 
strong  in  his  riper  years,  in  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture, in  the  absence  of  any  evil  design 
against  his  father,  in  the  supposed  good  feeling 
of  the  people  toward  his  claim,  and  in  the  sup- 
port it  had  from  many  old  servants  of  the  State, 
who  had  been  faithful  to  David  in  all  his  trou- 
bles. Among  these  were  persons  of  no  less  weight 
than  Joab,  the  commander  of  the  army,  and 
Abiathar,  one  of  the  high-priests,  who,  indeed, 
are  named  as  his  chief  abettors.  His  policy  was 
to  anticipate  Solomon,  by  causing  himself  to  bo 
proclaimed  king  before  his  father's  death.  It 
was  probably  calculated  that  David  was  too  far 
gone  to  interfere  to  any  purpose,  and  that,  when 
the  thing  was  done,  and  in  favor  of  a  son  he 
loved  so  well,  he  would  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  So  Adonijah  made  a  great  sac- 
rificial feast  in  the  gardens  outside  Mount  Zion, 
in  which  lay  the  fountain  of  En-rogel,  and  in- 
vited to  it  all  the  king's  sons  except  Solomon, 
and  all  the  king's  servants  and  officers  except 
those  known  to  be  in  the  interests  of  his  young 
rival.  Among  the  latter  are  particularly  named 
Zadok  the  high-priest,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
Benaiah  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  the 
"  mighty  men,"  or  select  band  of  "■worthies," 
of  whom  we  have  had  repeated  mention.  The 
necessity  for  such  exceptions,  of  which  he  was 
himself  aware,  was  ominous  for  the  cause  of 
Adonijah.  Not  to  speak  of  the"  worthies,"  the 
influence  of  Zadok  in  the  Church  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Abiathar  :  and  although  the 
name  of  Joab  seems  more  than  a  counterbalance 
for  that  of  Benaiah,  yet  its  immediate  value  was 
probably  less,  as  the  body-guard  which  the  lat- 
ter commanded  constituted  the  main  part  of 
the  array  constantly  under  arms  and  doubtless 
the  only  part  then  present  at  the  capital.     Kit. 

Had  not  Adonijah  known  that  Solomon  was 
designed    to    the  kingdom    both   by  God  and 
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David,  he  would  not  have  invited  all  the  rest  of 
the  kiug'8  Bons  and  luft  out  Solomon,  who 
was  othcrwine  the  most  unlikely  to  have  been 
hiH  Cf>iiii)ctitor  for  the  throne,  since  all  tbe  rest 
were  older  and  might  have  had  more  pretence 
for  their  competition,     lip.  II. 

II,  1'2.  Nathan  was  the  man  hy  whom  God 
had  sunt  that  errand  of  grace  to  David  concern- 
ing Solomon,  assuring  him  hotli  to  reign  and 
prosper  ;  and  now,  when  Adonijah's  plot  was 
thus  on  foot,  he  doth  not  sit  still  and  depend 
upon  the  issue  of  God's  decree,  but  consults 
with  Bathsheba  how  at  once  to  save  their  lives, 
and  to  advance  Solomon  and  defeat  Adonijah. 
God's  pre  determination  includes  the  means  as 
well  as  the  end.  The  same  providence  that  had 
ordained  a  crown  to  Solomon,  a  repulse  to 
Adonijah,  preservation  to  Bathsheba  and 
Nathan,  had  fore-appointed  the  wise  and  in- 
dustrious endeavors  of  the  prophet  to  bring 
about  His  just  and  holy  purposes  ;  if  we  would 
not  have  God  wanting  to  us  we  must  not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves  ;  even  when  we  know  what 
God  hath  meant  to  us  we  may  not  be  negligent. 
No  more  than  other  men  did  the  prophets  of 
God  look  for  revelation  in  all  their  affairs  ;  in 
some  things  they  were  left  to  the  counsel  of 
their  own  hearts.  The  policy  of  Nathan  was  of 
use  as  well  as  his  prophecy.     Bp.  II. 

I:t-i!t.  Nathan  induced  Bathsheba  to  go 
and  break  to  David  a  matter  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned the  interests  and  even  safety  of  her  son. 
She  accordingly  went  to  the  chamber  of  David, 
and  "  bowed,  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king." 
Knowing  that  she  had  not  come  unbidden  with- 
out some  important  cause,  he  inquired  her  er- 
rand. The  manner  of  the  thing  was  much  the 
same  as  when  Esther  appeared  before  the  king 
of  "  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  prov- 
inees."  Thus  permitted  to  speak,  Bathsheba 
performed  a  mother's  part  well.  She  repeated 
what  she  had  learned,  and  reminded  the  king  of 
his  promis'o  that  Solomon  should  be  kiug  after 
himself.  When  she  had  finished,  and  before 
David  could  answer,  the  prophet  Nathan  was 
announced,  as  had  been  arranged  between  him 
and  Bathsheba,  and  the  latter  then  withdrew, 
liut  remaiuod  within  call.  Nathan  confirmed 
Bathsheba's  statement  by  a  more  particular  re- 
cital of  what  was  going  on  outside  the  city,  and 
asked  it  this  was  done  by  his  authority  and 
with  his  concurrence.  The  greatness  of  the  ex- 
igency roused  the  king  to  clear  minded  and  de- 
cisive action.  His  body  was  bowed  down  by 
age  and  feebleness  ;  but  his  mind  could  go  forth 
freely  and  vigorously  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  upproheod  all  that  so  great  an  occasion  re- 


quired. He  desired  Bathsheba  to  be  called  in  ; 
and  at  once,  without  any  question  or  circumlo- 
cution, pledged  himself  by  oath  to  see  his  orig- 
inal intentions  carried  out.  His  words  were 
solemn  and  impressive, —  "  As  Jehovah  liveth, 
that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  distress, 
even  as  I  swaro  unto  thee,  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  saying,  Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall 
reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne 
in  my  stead,  eceii  so  will  I  verlainly  du  Ihix  dny." 

Accordingly,  she  had  no  sooner  departed,  glad- 
dened by  the  assurance,  than  he  sent  for  Zadok, 
Nathan,  andBenaiah,  and  directed  them  at  once 
to  mount  Solomon  upon  his  own  mule  of  state, 
and  to  escort  him,  with  uU  the  royal  servants  and 
the  guards,  down  to  Gihon,  which  lay  in  tbe 
valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  Adonijah's 
party  being  in  the  valley  on  the  northeast. 
There  Zadok  was  to  anoint  him  king,  with  the 
sacred  oil  from  the  tabernacle,  and  with  a  royal 
flourish  of  trumpets  they  were  to  proclaim, 
"  Long  live  King  Solomon."  This  was  a  saga- 
cious and  most  effective  movement,  exactly 
suited  to  the  circumstances,  and  shows,  that 
while  the  king's  natural  strength  was  prostrated, 
his  intellect  remained  quick  and  unclouded  to 
the  last. 

All  was  done  as  the  king  had  directed  Tbe 
open  inarch  of  so  stately  a  procession,  with  the 
official  sanction  which  the  presence  of  the  royal 
guards,  and  the  king's  o«n  mule,  conferred,  to- 
gether with  the  engaging  youth  of  the  prince, 
drew  a  large  and  popular  concourse  with  the 
train  to  Gihon,  where  the  inauguration  took 
place,  as  David  had  directed.  The  operation 
was  so  sudden,  that  the  city  had  scarcely  been 
aware  of  it  till  the  procession  returned,  with 
Solomon  as  king.  He  was  then  hailed  by  the 
citizens  with  intense  acclamation.  "The  peo- 
ple piped  with  pipes  and  rejoiced  with  great 
joy,  so  that  the  earth  rung  with  the  sound  of 
them.'  The  joyful  uproar  in  the  city  even 
reached  the  ears  of  the  banqueters  at  En-rogel. 
They  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  joyous  clamor  ;  for  Abiatliars  son. 
Jonathan,  came  with  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  city  and  at  Gihon.  His  fir.st 
words  must  have  filled  them  with  dismay, — 
' '  Our  lord  king  David  hath  made  Solomon  king." 
Kit. 

29.  ^1.1  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath  redeemed  my 
soul  out  of  all  distres.i,  even  so  will  1  certainly  do 
this  dny,  without  dispute,  without  delay.  His 
form  of  swearing  carries  in  it  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him  in 
bringing  him  safe  through  the  many  difficulties 
and  hardships  which  had  lain  in  his  way,  and 
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which  he  now  makes  mention  of  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  thus  setting  to  his  seal,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, tUat  that  was  true  whicli  tlie  Lord 
spake  by  him   (Pa.  34  :  22),  The  Lord  redeemetli 

the  soul  of  his  sernanls.   H. Well  might  David, 

on  the  retrospect  of  a  history  so  full  as  his  was 
of  trials  and  reverses,  speak  of  God  as  He  who 
had  redeemed  his  soul  oat  of  all  distress.  It  is 
well  to  m;irk  the  evangelical  term  here  employed 
by  him,  as  if  affixing  thereby  the  proper  desig. 
nation  to  that  which  had  been  done  for  a  soul 
80  guilty  as  in  his  Psalms  ho  confesses  himself 
to  be.  30.  We  learn  directly  and  distinctly 
from  his  own  mouth  in  what  he  said  to  Bath- 
sheba,  that  the  promise  had  been  made  to  her 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  in  behalf  of  Solo- 
mon's succession  to  the  throne  —an  appointment 
this  which  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  reigning 
monarch.     T.  C. 

3!i-35.  David  gives  wise  and  full  directions 
for  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  ;  Zadok  the 
priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  andBenaiah  the 
captain,  receive  his  grave  and  princely  charge, 
for  the  carriage  of  that  so  weighty  a  business. 
They  are  commanded  to  take  with  them  the 
royal  guard,  to  set  Solomon  upon  his  father's 
mule,  to  carry  hira  down  in  state  to  Gihon,  to 
anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  tabernacle, 
to  sound  the  trumpets  and  proclaim  him  in  the 
streets,  to  bring  him  back  with  triumph  and 
magnificence  to  the  court,  and  to  set  hira  in  the 
royal   throne   with   all    the   due    ceremonies  of 

coronation.     Bp.  II. Gihon  was  probably  on 

the  west  side  of  the  city  near  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  Adonijah  was  at  the  foot  of 
this  valley,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  The  two  places  were  thoroughly  con- 
cealed from  each  other  by  the  bend  of  the  val- 
ley and  its  high,  rocky  sides.  Gihon  was  quite 
near  the  Bethlehem  gate.     Knox. 

With  whatever  weakness  David  may  have  been 
chargeable,  he  always  rose  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  in  hours  of  decisive  importance, 
when  either  the  known  will  of  God  or  else  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  were  in  question.  In 
this  instance  his  measures  were  immediate  and 
decisive.  He  sent  for  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  Ben- 
aiab,  and  gave  them  his  royal  command  for  the 
immediate  anointing  of  Solomon  as  king  over 
Judah  anil  Israel.  SS-53.  The  scene  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  Scripture.  The  king's  body-guard 
— the  Cherelhi  and  PeW/ii'— under  the  command 
of  Benaiah,  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace.  Soon  a  vast  concourse  of  people  gath- 
ered. And  now  the  king's  slate-mule,  richly 
caparisaned,  was  brought  out.  It  was  an  un- 
wonted night,  which  betokened  some  great  state 


event.  Presently,  the  great  news  became  known, 
and  rapidly  spread  through  the  streets  and  up 
the  bazaars— Solomon  was  about  to  be  anointed 
king  !  The  people  crowded  together,  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
And  now  Solomon  appeared,  attended  by  Zadok 
the  high-priest,  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah 
the  chief  of  the  royal  guard.  The  procession 
formed  and  moved  forward.  To  avoid  collision 
with  the  party  of  Adouijah,  it  took  an  opposite 
or  western  direction  to  the  valley  of  -Gihon. 
Here,  by  authorily  and  express  command  of 
David,  Solomon  was  anointed  king  with  the 
sacred  oil  by  the  joint  ministry  of  the  high-priest 
and  the  prophet.  The  ceremony  ended,  the 
blast  of  the  trumpets  proclaimed  the  accession 
of  the  new  monarch,  and  the  people  burst  into 
a  ringing  shout  :  "  God  save  King  Solomon  !" 
As  the  procession  returned,  the  city  rang  with 
the  jubilee,  till  it  reached  the  roj-al  palace, 
where  King  Solomon  seated  himself  in  solemn 
state  on  his  father's  throne,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  court,  while  David  gave  public 
thanks  that  he  had  lived  to  see  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  out  in  the  king's  gardens,  the 
strange  shouts  from  the  city  had  reached  Adon- 
ijah and  his  guests.  Joab  had  grown  uneasy  as 
he  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  tidings  travelled  quickly,  and  already  one 
was  in  waiting  to  explain  its  meaning.  But  it 
was  not  as  Adonijah  had  hoped  against  hope. 
The  son  of  Abiathar  had  come  to  inform  the 
conspirators  of  what  had  just  taken  place  in 
Gihon  and  in  the  royal  palace.  And  now  sud- 
den terror  seized  those  who  had  but  lately  been 
so  confident  in  their  feasting.  Everyone  of  the 
conspirators  fled,  foremost  among  them  Adoni- 
jah ;  nor  did  he  deem  himself  safe  till  he  had 
reached  the  sacred  precincts  and  laid  hold  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar.  Thi-i  asylum  he  refused 
to  quit  until  Solomon  had  assured  him  by  oath 
that  his  life  woiild  be  spared — though  on  condi- 
tion that  his  future  conduct  should  give  the 
king  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  events  just 
recorded,  which  are  only  briefly  indicated  in  1 
Chron.  23  :  1,  were  followed  by  a  great  assembly 
of  the  chief  dignitaries  in  Church  and  State  (1 
Chron.,  chs.  28,  29),  when  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  throne  was  formally  confirmed,  and 
he  was  anointed  a  second  time.     A.  E. 


The  delhronement  of  the  false  by  the  enihrnntment 
of  the  true.  When  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  brought 
David  news  of  Adonijah's  revolt,  and  told  him 
that  Joab  and  Abiathar  were  at  the  coronation 
feast  at  En-rogel,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  king 
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made  no  direct  attack  on  the  conspiratoi's.  He 
merely  cnniiimnded  timt  Solouion  Kbould  be 
sealed  ou  the  royal  mule,  that  he  lihould  ride  in 
Htale  to  Gihon,  and  thut  there-  Zudok  should 
anoint  him  king,  and  proclaim  by  the  Hound  of 
trumpet  that  he  was  appointed  ruler.  It  was 
this  which  paralyzed  the  traitorous  assembly. 
The  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  to  their  scheme 


what  the  blast  of  the  rams'  horns  was  to  the 
Willis  of  Jericho  when  they  fell  in  irreparable 
ruin.  David's  method  was  the  wisest,  the  sur 
est  ;  for  it  not  only  removed  a  present  evil,  but 
provided  a  future  good.  The  lesson  is  obvious, 
and  is  susceptible  of  wide  application  ;  that  the 
false  is  most  surely  dethroned  by  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  true,     liuwland. 


Section  279. 


DAVID'S  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  TEMPLE.  HIS  CHARGES  TO  SOLO- 
MON :  TO  BUILD  THE  LORDS  HOUSE  ;  TO  KNOW  AND  SERVE  JEHOVAH  ; 
TO   DEAL   WITH  JOAB   AND   SHIMEI. 

1  KiNos  2  :  1-9.      1  Chronicles  22  :  2-16  ;   23  :  1  ;  28  :  11-21. 

1  Chron.  23  :  1  Now  David  was  old  and  full  of  days  ;  and  he  made  Solomon  his  son 
king  over  Israel. 

1  Cliroii.  '£"£  :  2  And  David  (had)  commanded  to  gather  together  the  strangers  that  were 
in  the  land  of  Israel  ;  and  he  set  masons  to  hew  wrought  stones  to  build  the  house  of  God. 

3  And  David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails  for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the 

4  couplings  ;  and  brass  in  abundonce  without  weight  ;  and  cedar  trees  without  number  :  for 

5  the  Zidonians  and  they  of  Tyre  brought  cedar  trees  in  abundance  to  David.  And  David  said, 
Solomon  my  son  is  young  and  tender,  and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Loed  must 
be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory  throughout  all  countries  :  I  will  therefore  make 
preparation  for  it.     So  David  prepared  abundantly  before  his  death. 

6  Then  he  called  for  Solomon  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  build  an  house  for  the  Loed,  the 

7  God  of  Israel.     And  David  said  to  Solomon  his  son,  .\s  for  me,  it  was  in  my  heart  to  build  an 

8  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying, 
Thou  hast  shed   blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars  :  thou  ahalt  not  build  an  house 

9  Tinto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight  :  behold,  a  son 
shall  be  bom  to  thee,  who  shall  bo  a  man  of  rest  ;  and  I  will  give  him  rest  from  all  his  ene- 
mies round  about  :  for  his  name  shall  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  qnietness  vinto 

10  Israel  in  his  days  :  he  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name  ;  and  he  shall  be  my  son,  and  I  will 

11  be  his  father  ;  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  forever.  Now,  my 
son,  the  Loed  be  with   thee  ;  and  prosper  thou,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Loed  thy  God,  as 

12  he  hulh  spoken  concerning  thee.  Only  the  Loed  give  thee  discretion  and  understanding,  anA 
give  thee  charge   concerning  Israel  ;  that  so  tbou  mayest  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

13  Then  shall  thou  prosper,  if  thou  ob.serve  to  do  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which  the  LoRl> 
charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel  :  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage  ;  fear  not,  neither \)6 

14  dismayed.  Now,  behold,  in  my  affliction  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  an  hun- 
dred thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver  ;  and  of  brass  and 
iron  without  weight  ;  for  it  is  in  abundance  :  timberalso  and  stone  have  I  prepared  ;  and  thou 

1.5  mayest  add  thereto.     Moreover  there  are  workmen  with  thee  in  abundance,  hewers  and  work- 
16  ers  of  stono  and  timber,  and  all  men  that  are  cunning  in   any  manner  of  work  ;  of  the  gold, 

the  silver,  and  the  brass,  and  the  iron,  there  is  no  number  ;  arise  and  be  doing,  and  the  Lord 

be  with  thee. 

I  C'liroii.  i2S  :  11  Then  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch  o^Cie 

lanple,  and  of  the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the  treasuries  thereof,  and  of  the  upper  rooms  thereof. 
12  and  of  the  inner  chambers  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  mercy-seat  :  and  the  pattern  of  all 

that  he  had  by  the  spirit,  for  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  the  chambers 

round  about,  for  the  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God,  and  for  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated 
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13  things  :  also  for  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  service 

14  of  ihe  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  the  -vessels  of  service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  of  gold 
by  weight  for  the  vessels  of  gold,  for  all  vessels  of  every  kind  of  service  ;  of  silver  for  all  the 

15  vessels  of  silver  hy  weight,  for  all  vessels  of  every  kind  of  service  :  by  weight  also  for  the 
candlesticks  of  gold,  and  for  the  lamps  thereof,  of  gold,  hy  weight  for  every  candlestick  and 
for  the  lamps  thereof  :  and  for  the  candlesticks  of  silver,  silver  by  weight  for  every  candlestick 

16  and  for  the  lamps  thereof,  according  to  the  use  of  every  candlestick  :  and  the  gold  by  weight 

17  for  the  tallies  of  shewbread,  for  every  table  ;  and  silver  for  the  tables  of  silver  :  and  the  flesh- 
hooks,  and  the  basons,  and  the  cups,  of  pure  gold  :  and  for  the  golden   bowls  by  weight  for 

18  every  bowl  ;  and  for  the  silver  bowls  by  weight  for  every  bowl  :  and  for  the  altar  of  incense 
refined  gold  by  weight  :  and  gold  for  the  pattern  of  the  chariot,  even  the  cherubim,  that  spread 

19  out  their  wings,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lokd.  All  this,  said  David,  have 
I  been  made   to   understand   in  writing  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  even  all  the  works  of  this 

20  pattern.  And  David  said  to  Solomon  his  son,  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  and  do  it  :  fear 
not,  nor  be  dismayed  :  for  the  Lord  God,  even  my  God,  is   with   thee  ;  he  will   not  fail  thee, 

21  nor  forsake  thee,  until  all  the  work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  be  finished.  And, 
behold,  there  are  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  for  all  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God  :  and  there  shall  be  with  thee  in  all  manner  of  work  every  willing  man  that  hath  skill,  for 
any  manner  of  service  :  also  the  captains  and  all  the  people  will  be  wholly  at  thy  commandment. 

1  K..  2  :  1  Now  the  days  of  David  drew  nigh  that  h^  shonld  die  ;  and  he  charged  Solomon 

2  his  son,   saying,   I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  :  be  thou  strong  therefore,  and  shew  thyself  a 

3  man  ;  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and 
his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  according  to  that  which  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in  all   that  thou  doest,  and  whithersoever  thou 

4  turnest  thyself  :  that  the  Lord  may  establish  his  word  which  he  spake  concerning  me,  saying, 
If  thy  children  take  heed  to  their  way,  to  walk  before  me  in  truth  with  all  their  heart  and  with 

5  all  their  soul,  there  shall  not  fail  thee  (said  he)  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Moreover  thou 
knowest  also  what  Joab  the  son  of  Zeriiiah  did  unto  me,  even  what  he  did  to  the  two  captains 
of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  unto  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  unto  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether,  whom 
he  slew,  and  shed  the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  upon  his  girdle  that  was 

6  about  his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that  were  on  his  feet.     Do  therefore  according  to  thy  wisdom, 

7  and  let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  But  shew  kindness  unto  the  sons  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that  eat  at  thy  table  :  for  so  they  came  to  me 

8  when  I  fled  from  Absalom  thy  brother.  And,  behold,  there  is  with  thee  Shimei  the  son  of 
Gera,  the  Benjamite,  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day  when  I  went 
to  Mahanaim  :  but  he  came  down  to  meet  ma  nt  Jordan,  and  I   sware  to  him   by  the   Lord, 

9  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless, 
for  thou  art  a  wise  man  ;  and  thou  wilt  know  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him,  and  thou 
shalt  bring  his  hoar  head  down  to  the  grave  with  blood. 


For  long  years  David  had  been  accumulating 
materials  for  the  temple.  From  that  day —about 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign — when  he  knew 
that  his  son  would  build  a  temple,  he  had  kept 
the  future  building  in  mind.  From  Zobah  and 
Syria  and  Ammon  and  Moab,  from  Philistines 
and  .\malekites,  had  he  selected  precious  stones 
out  of  gathered  spoils.  What  Saul  himself  had 
dedicated  to  the  throne  and  kingdom,  David  had 
rededicated  to  the  future  house.  And  now,  in  a 
vigorous  old  ago,  he  takes  up  these  accumula- 
tions, and  the  whole  order  of  the  service  also, 
to  put  them  into  a  worthy  form  for  the  temple 
and  for  future  ages.     Knox. 

Since  in  His  Providence,  Jehovah  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  Sanctuary  was  to  be  reared, 
David,   with    charactenstio  energy,  began  im- 


mediate preparations  for  a  work,  the  greatness 
of  vyhich  the  king  measured  by  his  estimate  of 
Him  for  whose  service  it  was  designed.  It  al- 
most seems  an  if  in  these  arrangements  all 
David's  former  vigor  had  come  back,  showing 
where,  despite  his  weaknesses  and  failings,  the 
king's  heart  really  was.  Besides,  the  youth  of 
his  son  and  successor  Solomon,  and  the  consid- 
eration that  probably  no  other  monarch  would 
wield  such  influence  in  the  land  as  he  had  pos- 
sessed, determined  David  not  to  neglect  nor  de- 
fer anything  that  he  might  be  able  to  do.  A.  E. 
1  Cliron.  22  :  1-5.  The  few  years  that  re- 
mained of  David's  life  were  spent  mainly  in  pre- 
paring for  building  this  palace  of  Jehovah.  A 
work  of  such  magnitude  and  magnificence  was 
slow  of  growth.     Quarries  had  to  be  opened  close 
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to  the  site  of  the  building  ;  for  there  were  neither 
ronils  nor  rivers  to  transport  blocks  of  atone  in 
the  rugged  country  roiiiul  Jerusalem.  Huildera 
nnd  stone-hewers,  goldsmiths,  joiners,  and  tool- 
makers  conid  not  easily  be  got,  either  in  suffi- 
cient Dumber  or  with  the  needful  skill,  in  a 
kingdom  then  only  rising  from  poverty  nnd 
weakness  into  wealth  and  strength.  Of  timber 
there  was  plenty  in  the  land,  though  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  has  always  been  bare  of 
trees.  But  as  the  cedars  and  cypresses  of  Leba- 
non were  alone  deemed  fit  for  the  palace  of  Je- 
hovah, great  bodies  of  workmen  were  required 
to  cut  down  the  trees  and  convey  them  to  Mo- 
riah.     Sime. 

5.  The  house  must  be  exceeding  magnificent, 
very  stately  and  sumptuous,  strong  and  beau- 
tiful, everything  about  it  the  best  in  its  kind  ; 
for  a  good  reason,  it  was  intended  for  the  honor 
of  the  great  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  was  to  bo  a  type  of  Christ,  in  whom  all  ful- 
ness dwells  and  in  whom  are  hid  all  treasures. 
Men  wero  then  to  be  taught  b^v  sensible 
methods  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  house  would  help 
to  aSect  the  worshippers  with  a  holy  awe  and 
reverence  of  God,  and  would  invite  Btranger.s  to 
come  to  see  it,  as  the  wonder  of  tho  world,  who 
thereby  would  be  brought  acquainted  with  tho 
true  God  ;  therefore  it  is  here  designed  to  be  of 
fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries.  David 
foretold  this  good  effect  of  its  being  magnificent 
(Ps.  0:20),  Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
shall  kinffs  Itriiuj  presents  unto  thee.      H. 

13.  That  David  and  Solomon  had  well-known 
sacred  writings  of  Moses  is  nfErmed  in  1  K. 
2  :  3  ;  1  Chron.  22  :  13  ;  16  :  40.  If  these  state- 
ments are  historical,  it  follows  that  these  writ- 
ings existed  in  the  times  before  David.     W.  J.  B. 

14.  Although,  as  has  been  often  explained, 

clerical  errors  occur  in  the  numerals  in  the  his- 
torical books,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  real 
equivalent  of  the  silver  and  gold  mentioned 
here.  Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  sacred  and  the  common  shekel,  it  would 
amount  to  under  four  million  pounds.  Im- 
mense as  this  sum  is,  Keil  has  shown  that  it  is 
by  no  means  out  of  proportion  with  the  treas- 
ures taken  as  booty  in  antiquity.     A.  E. 

I  Cliroil.  '2§  :  11-21.  As  Jehovah  had 
given  to  Xfnses  by  the  Spirit  the  pattern  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  so  had  He  inti- 
mated to  David  "  the  pattern  of  tho  Temple," 
in  all  its  details  of  structure,  contents,  and  ser- 
vice. These  details  he  now  furnishes  to  Solo- 
mon, with  the  statement  (verse  19),  "  All  thi.ihave 
I  been  made  to  understand  in  'oritinq  Jrom  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  eva%  all  th«  works  of  this  paltern." 


And  he  adds  (verse  20)  words  of  strong  encoar- 
agement,  based  upon  the  sure  promise  of  God's 
presence  and  help  until  the  work  of  building 
should  be  completed.     B. 

1  K.  2  :  1-4.  A  royal  father's  Ui.it  word.i. 
David's  eventful  life  is  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
has  proved  himself  to  be  "  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart."  Not  a  perfect  man,  for  he  had 
grievous  defeet.s.  But,  in  the  main,  ho  recog- 
nized tho  grandeur  of  his  position  as  "  the 
Lord's  anointed. "  lie  lived  by  tho  inspiration 
of  a  Divine  piirpose.  He  "  served  his  own  gen 
oration  by  the  will  of  God  "  (.\cts  13  :  3G).  His 
very  faults  bore  witness  to  the  native  force  of 
his  character.  The  height  of  the  precipice 
measures  the  depth  that  frowns  beneath  it. 
Great  natures  are  most  capable  of  great  tempta- 
tions, great  sorrows,  and  great  sins.      Waite. 

Ho  is  not  afraid  to  hear  or  speak  of  dying  :  / 
go  the  wnyof  all  the  earth,  (Heb.)  I  am  walking  in 
it.  Death  is  a  way  ;  not  only  a  period  of  this 
life,  but  a  passage  to  a  better.  It  is  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  of  all  mankind  who  dwell  on  earth, 
are  themselves  earth  and  therefore  must  return 
to  their  earth.  Even  the  sons  and  heirs  of 
heaven  must  go  the  icay  o)  all  the  earth ;  they  must 
needs  die  ;  but  they  walk  with  pleasure  in  this 
way,  through  the  valley  of  tlie  shadow  of  death  (Ps. 
23  :  4).  Prophets,  and  even  kings,  must  go  this 
way  to  brighter  light  and  honor  than  prophecy 
or  sovereignty.  David  is  going  this  way,  and 
therefore  gives  Solomon  directions  what  to  do. 
lie  charges  him,  in  general,  to  keep  God's  com- 
mandments, and  to  make  conscience  of  his  dut}'. 
He  prescribes  to  him  a  good  rule  to  act  by  — the 
Divine  will.  "  Govern  thyself  by  that."  David's 
charge  to  him  is,  to  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord 
his  God.  The  authority  of  a  dying  father  is 
much,  but  nothing  to  that  of  a  living  God. 
There  are  great  trusts  which  we  are  charged 
with  by  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  keep  them  care- 
fully as  those  that  must  give  account  ;  and  ex- 
cellent statutes  which  we  must  be  ruled  by,  let 
us  also  keep  them.  The  written  Word  is  our 
rule  ;  Solomon  must  himself  do  as  icas  icritten 
in  the  law  of  ifoses.  Be  strong,  and  show  thyself 
a  man,  though  in  years  but  a  child.  Those  that 
would  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  their  God, 
must  put  on  resolution.  The  keeping  of  this 
charge  would  effectually  conduce.  First,  To  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  way  to 
prosper  in  all  thou  doest,  and  to  succeed  with 
honor  and  satisfaction  in  every  undertaking. 
Secondly,  To  the  perpetuity  of  it  ;  that  the  Lend 
way  continue,  and  so  confirm  his  icord,  which  he 
.spake  concernitig  me.  Those  that  rightly  value 
the  treasure  of  the  promise,  cannot  bat  be  so- 
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lioitoua  to  preserve  the  entail  of  it,  and  very 
desirous  that  tliose  who  come  after  them  may 
do  nothing  to  cut  it  oS.  Let  tach,  in  his  own 
age,  keej^  Uod's  charge,  and  then  God  will  be 
sure  to  continue  his  word.  We  never  let  full 
the  promise  till  we  let  fall  the  precept.  Tho 
promise,  that  there  should  nut  fail  him  a  man 
Oil  the  throne  iif  hrtiel,  was  coudilional  ;  if  his 
seed  behave  themselves  as  they  should.  If  Solo- 
mon iu  iiis  da.v  fulfil  the  comlition,  he  does  his 
part  toward  tlie  perpetuating  of  the  promise. 
The  comlition  is  that  he  walk  before  God  in  all 
his  institutions,  in  sincerity,  with  zeal  and  reso- 
lution ;  and  in  order  hereunto,  that  he  inke  hted 
i )  his  way.     H. 

2.  The  necessihj  of  personal  resbhdioii.  "  Be 
thou  strong,  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man." 
This  sounds  lilcB  an  echo  of  God's  own  words 
to  Joshua  (1  :  7).  The  occasions  were  similar. 
Joshua  was  entering  on  his  leadership,  and 
Solomon  was  on  the  steps  of  his  throne.  Djvid 
would  evoke  the  manly  resolution  of  his  son. 
In  David's  sense,  to  show  yourself  a  man  is  to 
prove  yourself  wise,  valorous,  virtuous,  and, 
above  all.  loyal  of  heart  to  God.  This  e.xhorta- 
tion,  then,  implies  the  manifestation  of  moral 
courage  and  strength.  These  are  required  in 
order  to  obedience,  for  obedience  implies  strug- 
gle. There  is  cnriflicl  wUh  self.  We  have  to  check 
the  uprising  of  passion,  to  fight  i.gainst  the  pride 
which  would  make  us  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
revelation  and  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 
There  is  resistance  to  the  evil  influences  of  others. 
When  Solomon  was  misled  by  his  wives,  and 
began  to  worship  theirgods,  he  was  forgetting  the 
command,  "Be  strong,  and  show  thyself  a  man." 
There  is  antagonism  to  popular  customs.  In 
school,  in  business,  in  national  policy,  in  Church 
routine,  it  is  easier  to  float  with  the  stream  than 
to  contend  against  it.  He  must  needs  "  be 
strong,  and  show  himself  a  man,"  who  would 
say,  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man  !" 
Iiitw!a}>d. 

3.  Tuke  heed  to  the  eliargc  of  the 
I^ord  tliy  Cio<l,  lo  walk  in  hiw  ways, 
uiid  to  keep  hi<i  <>italiile>i.  The  best  leg- 
acy that  David  becjuealhs  to  his  heir  is  the  care 
of  piety.  Himself  had  found  the  sweetness  of 
a  g  >od  conscience,  and  now  he  commends  it  to 
his  successor.  If  there  be  anything,  that  in  our 
desires  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  chil- 
dren, takes  place  of  goodness,  our  hearts  are  not 
upright.  Here  was  the  father  of  a  king,  charg- 
ing the  king  his  .son  to  keep  the  statutes  of  the 
King  of  kings  ;  as  one  that  knew  greatness 
could  neither  exempt  from  obedience  nor  privi- 
lege sin  ;  as  one  that  knew  the  least  deviation 
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in  the  greatest  and  highest  orb  is  both  most 
sensible  and  most  dangerous  Neither  would 
he  have  his  son  to  look  for  any  prosperity  save 
only  from  well-doing  :  that  happiness  is  built 
upon  sand  or  ice  which  is  laised  upon  any 
foundation  besides  virtue.  If  Solomon  were 
wise,  David  was  good  ;  and  if  old  Solomon  had 
well  remembered  the  counsel  of  old  David,  he 
had  not  so  foully  miscarried.     Bp.  II. 

Ttie  assurance  of  resuming  blessedness.  "  That 
thou  mayest  prosper."  As  an  historical  fact, 
this  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of 
Solomon  prospered  as  long  as  he  was  faithful  to 
the  God  of  his  father.  His  apostasy  sowed  the 
seeds  of  its  decay.  God's  promises  are  contin- 
gent, not  absolute.  They  have  attached  to  them 
implied  conditions.  This,  which  was  shown  in 
mateiial  blessings  under  the  covenixnt  of  the 
old  economy,  is  abidingly  true.  It  is  not  that 
man  merits  the  blessings  of  God  by  his  obedi- 
ence, but  that  he  unfits  himself  to  receive  them 
by  disobedience.  This  is  yet  more  clearly  seen 
under  the  light  of  the  new  dispensation.  God 
gives  a  man  that  which  he  is  fit  for  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  In  and  through  Jesus  Christ  Ho 
has  broadened  our  views  of  recompense.  Be- 
yond death  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  ex- 
tends, and  he  who  is  faithful  with  the  few  things 
shall  be  at  last  a  ruler  over  many.  In  a  spiiit 
of  humble  obedience  and  prayerful  dependence, 
let  us  seek  to  keep  the  charge  and  win  the  bless- 
edness revealed  in  these  dying  words  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.     Rouoland. 

David's   Charge   Respecting  Joab.     Its  Jdsti- 
fication. 

1  A'.  2  :  5,  6. 

5.  The  bloodiness  of  Joab  had  lain  long  upon 
David's  heart.  The  hideous  noise  of  those 
treacherous  murders,  as  it  had  pierced  heaven, 
so  it  still  filled  the  ears  of  David.  He  could 
abhor  the  villainy,  though  he  could  not  revenge 
it.  What  he  cannot  pay,  he  will  owe  ;  and  ap- 
prove himself  at  last  a  faithful  debtor  :  now  he 
will  defray  it  by  the  hand  of  Solomon.  The 
slaughter  was  of  Abner  and  Aniasa.  David  ap- 
IJropriates  it  ;  "  Thou  knomest  vohat  Joat>  did  to 
me. "     Bp.  11. 

Put  the  Itlood  of  war  upon  hi<« 
girdle.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  stained 
his  clothes  and  armor  with  the  blood  of  Abner 
and   Amasa,  his   own   countrymen    and  fellow- 

soldiers.     Pyle. It  aggravated  Joab's  crime, 

that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  the  sin,  nor 
afraid  of  the  puni.shment,  but  daringly  wore  the 
girdle  and  shoes,  that  were  stained  with  inno- 
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cent  binod,  in  clefiiiuce  of  the  jastice  both  of 
Ciod  Huil  tlio  king      H. 

Jottb  hiid  most  dee])!}'  offended  David  by  the 
twofold  act  of  assassination  ix^rjielmted  on  Ab- 
ncr  and  Aiuasa,  when  he  put  to  death  the  rebel- 
lious Absalom  in  defiance  of  the  express  com- 
mand of  David  before  the  whole  host,  and,  final- 
ly, by  the  conspiracy  with  Adouijah,  so  that 
duty  enjoined  the  king  to  warn  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor against  a  man  who  wns  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  consideration  he  enjoyed  with 
the  army.  Kven  after  the  murder  of  Abner, 
David  prayed  for  the  Divine  vengeance  on  Joab, 
but  was  liiriiself  unable  to  punish  the  crime,  be- 
cause the  sons  of  Zerniah  (Joab  and  Abishai) 
were  too  mighty  for  him.  But  that  he  had  only 
deferred  the  punishment  and  intended  to  re- 
move Joab  on  the  first  opportunity  from  the 
office  of  commander-iuchief,  is  evident  from 
the  promise  he  gave  to  Amasa,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  Joab  had  frustrated  by  his  murder.  Now, 
as  the  king  felt  himself  unable  to  jjuni-sh  this 
crime,  he  commits  its  punishment  to  his  suc- 
cessor. This  commission,  therefore,  for  which 
scoffers,  such  as  Bnyle  and  Tindal,  not  merely 
abused  David,  but  attacked  the  Bible  itself,  is 
completel.v  justified  at  the  bar  of  the  strictest 
morals.      Kril. 

David  has  been  censured  for  betraying  a  vin- 
dictive spirit  in  his  dying  advice  to  Solomon 
res|iecting  Joab  and  Shimei,  but  his  conduct 
appears  to  be  perfectly  justifiable.  In  regard  to 
Joab,  he  does  not  advise  Solomon  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  to  put  him  to  death,  but 
tells  him  to  "  do  according  to  his  wisdom  ;"  he 
says  to  him,  "  Though  you  have  now  pardoned 
Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  compelled  to  do 
myself  by  the  exigenc.v  of  the  times,  and  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  ;  yet, 
should  he  offind  again-,  act  according  to  your 
discretion,  and  then  )iunish  him,  as  a  hoary- 
headed  murderer  and  a  confirmed  traitor,  with 
death."     links. 

The  advice  now  given  by  David  cannot  be 
deemed  inconsistent  with  true  piety,  or  un- 
worthy of  a  just  and  religious  prince  on  his 
deathbed.  It  is  true  that  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies is  n  duty  ;  but  no  man  is  obliged,  by  any 
law  that  we  know  of,  so  to  forgive  an  enemy, 
continuing  such,  as  not  to  take  the  proper 
jiiethods  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  his  en- 
mity, and  to  bring  him  to  justice,  if  no  other 
method  will  prove  effectual.  Much  less  is  a 
prince  obliged  so  to  forgive  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  his  crown  and  government,  and  one  who 
is  likely  to  disturb  the  ectHement  of  the  crown 
in  hia  successor,  as  not  to  advise  his  successor 


to  be  on  his  guard  against  him,  and  to  punish 
him,  when  guilty,  according  to  his  demerits. 
Such  precaution  as  this  he  owes  to  his  people  ; 
and  he  may  die,  as  a  private  person,  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,  and  forgive  every  private  in- 
jury against  himself  ;  and  yet,  as  o  prince,  he 
may  advise  what  is  necessary  for  the  public 
good,  and  even  the  execution  of  particular  per- 
sons, i^  case  they  should,  by  abusing  the  1<  uity 
of  government,  and  the  respite  they  once  ob- 
tained, become  guilty  of  new  and  capital 
offences.      ChauiUir. 

The  sentiment  continually  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  is,  that  innocent  blood  cries  to  God 
from  the  ground  for  vengeance  ;  and  that,  if 
suffered  to  go  unpunished,  it  brings  down  a 
curse  and  judgment  upon  the  land.  Let  us  look 
at  some  texts  enforcing  the  view  which  bt.th 
David  and  Solomon  were  bound  to  take  of  this 
matter.  "  If  a  man  come  presumptuously  on 
his  neighbor,  to  slay  him  with  guile  ;  tliou  thalt 
take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die" 
(Ex.  21  :  14).  This  exactly  met  the  case  of  both 
murders  by  Joab  ;  and  the  neglect  of  a  rule  so 
jilain,  and  so  stringently  stated,  might  well  ap- 
I)enr  as  a  perilous  neglect  of  public  duty. 
Again  :  "  Ve  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the 
life  of  a  murderer  which  is  guilty  of  death  :  but 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death"  (Nu.  35  :  31). 
After  a  similar  injunction  in  De.  19  :  13,  it  is 
added,  "  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him  :  but  thou 
shall  put  (iirmj  the  ijiiilt  of  jintoccnt  htontl  fri'tn  Is- 
rael, that  it  may  ijo  imllwilli.  Hire."  Look,  also,  to 
the  case  of  Slanasseh,  whose  punishment  and 
captivity  is  mainly  ascribed  to  "  the  innocent 
blood  which  he  sked  (for  he  tilled  Jerusalem 
with  innocent  blood),  ichich  the  Lord  would  uot 
pardon"  (2  K.  24  :  4).  That  this  point  of  view 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  David,  and  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  is  very  clear  ;  for,  at  the 
very  time  of  Abner's  murder,  he  publicly  im- 
jilored  that  the  judgment  of  this  innocent  blood 
might  be  averted  from  his  house  and  kingdf.m, 
and  that  it  might  rest  upon  Joab  and  upnn  his 
house.  This,  in  fact,  was  formally  reserving 
Joab  for  the  future  judgment  which  he  then  felt 
powerless  to  execute.  Besides  this,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  recent  terrible  judgment 
upon  the  land,  on  account  of  the  long  past  de- 
struction of  the  flibeonites  by  Saul,  was  will 
calculated  to  enforce  these  views,  and  give  great 
intensity  to  David's  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  realm  of  these  crimson  sins  of 
Joab  being  much  longer  suffered  to  pass  un- 
punished. If  this  state  of  the  case  be  correct, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is,  no  excuse  for 
David's  conduct  in  this  matter  is  required  ;  but 
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he  wfts  rather — under  the  views  he  was  bound  to 
entertain — not  only  bhimeless,  but  liiutlable,  and 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  duty  as  a  king 
and  a  father.      KU. 

How  would  David  have  been  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  injustice  if  he  had  suffered  such  pub- 
lic and  crying  offences  to  pass  wholly  unpun- 
ished ?  He  discharges  his  conscience  by  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  Solomon.  Not  having 
been  able  in  his  lifetime  to  complete  all  that 
justice  required  of  him,  he  charged  his  son  to 
execute  what  remained.  He  spoke  as  a  king 
and  as  a  judge,  whose  duty  it  was  to  punish 
crime,  not  as  a  private  individual  following  the 
dictates  of  revenge.  Joab  had  been  so  powerful 
a  man  with  the  army,  that  David,  during  his 
lifetime,  durst  not  call  him  to  account  ;  but, 
when  Solomon  began  to  reign,  the  continuance 
of  profound  peace  had  impaired  Joab's  power, 
by  rendering  his  services  useless,  Solomon, 
therefore,  had  no  reason  to  dread  his  influence, 
and  was  enaljled  to  bring  him  to  that  punish- 
uent  which  justice  demanded.      Valmet. 

In  regard  to  matters  Divine  and  spiritual, 
only  one  plain  advice  need  he  give  to  Solomon. 
Spiritual  decidedness,  faithfulness,  and  obedi- 
ence to  God  :  such  simply  wei'e  the  means  by 
which  the  promises  given  to  David  and  hi.s  house 
would  be  inherited.  But  all  the  greater  were 
the  political  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of 
the  youthful  kin  :  an  unscrupulous  military 
party,  headed  by  Joab  ;  a  dissatisfied  priestly 
faction,  ready  to  plot  and  join  any  rebellious 
movement  ;  and  ill-suppressed  tribal  jealousies, 
of  whose  existence  Shimei  had,  at  a  critical 
period,  given  such  painful  evidence.  The  lead- 
ers of  two  of  these  parties  had  long  forfeited 
their  lives  ;  indeed,  only  the  necessities  of  the 
time  could  have  excused  either  the  impunity 
with  which  .Toab's  treachery  and  his  murder  of 
Abncr  and  Amasa  had  been  passed  over,  or  the 
indulgence  extended  to  such  conduct  as  that  of 
Shiraei.  It  was  not,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  that  on  his  death-bed  David  gave  utter- 
ance to  those  feelings  of  revenge  which  he  was 
unable  to  gratify  in  his  lifetime,  but  that,  in  his 
most  intimate  converse  with  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, he  looked  at  the  dangers  to  a  young  and 
inexperienced  monarch  from  such  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  partisans.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  only  natural  that,  before  dying,  he  should 
have  given  to  his  son  and  successor  such  advice 
for  his  future  guidance  as  his  long  experience 
would  suggest  ;  and  similnrly  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  should  have  reviewed  the  chief  dangers  gnd 
difficulties  which  had  beset  his  own  path,  and 
havo  referred  to  the  great  public  crimes  which. 


during  his  reign,  had  necessarily  been  left  un- 
punished. The  fact  that,  even  before  his  death, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  elevate  Adonijah 
to  the  throne,  contrary  alike  to  the  known  will 
of  God  and  the  appointment  of  David,  and  that 
the  chief  actors  in  this  had  been  Joab  and 
Abiathar,  must  have  recalled  the  past  to  his 
mind,  and  shown  him  that  the  fire  had  been 
smouldering  these  many  years,  and  might  at  any 
time  burst  into  flame.     A.  E. 

Adonijah  alone  was  harmless,  and  might  be 
left  to  Solomon  in  his  youth.  Only  when  sup- 
ported by  designing  and  wily  men  would  he  be 
strong.  Abiathar  was  already  removed  from  his 
position  of  power.  Joab  only  wasa  strong,  bold 
man,  confirmed  through  a  long  life  in  a  vindic- 
tive habit  of  mind,  whose  very  defeat  now  would 
provoke  resentment  against  the  new  king.  He 
that  slew  Abner  in  treachery,  he  that  slew  Ab- 
salom in  defiance  of  the  king's  command,  he 
that  .slew  Amasa  in  malicious  jealousy,  deserved 
before  to  die  for  his  crimes,  but  he  had  now 
added  to  all  these  the  direct  treason  of  stimu- 
lating and  supporting  Adonijah.  If  he  had 
done  this  in  revenge  upon  David  for  displacinij 
him  from  the  army,  he  certainly  would  attempt 
some  traitorous  counter-check  to  Solomon's  suc- 
cession. Had  not  his  impious  will  driven  often 
headlong  over  his  kind-hearted  king,  at  times 
when  Joab  could  plausibly  justify  his  deeds  by 
political  necessity,  long  since  would  he  have 
been  brought  to  justice.  It  was  right  that  he 
should  die.  It  was  not  only  right,  it  was  nec- 
essary. Holiness  and  truth  demanded  it.  Such 
riot  over  right  government,  such  examples  of 
rash  and  murderous  impatience,  by  a  bold  will, 
set  the  example  of  lawlessness  everywhere,  to 
bold,  unscrupulous  men,  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  king.     Knox. 

David  knew  ,Joab's  ability  and  determination 
to  accomplish  any  purpose  on  which  his  heart 
was  set  ;  and  that  foul  means  came  to  his  hand 
as  readily  as  fair.  Benaiah  might  any  day  share 
-imasa's  fate,  and  Solomon  meet  Ab.salom's. 
To  us,  who  know  that  these  things  did  not  hap- 
pen, Joab  may  seem  to  have  got  scant  justioe 
from  David.  But  to  David  such  an  upturning 
of  his  own  arrangements,  especially  when  he 
was  dead,  seemed  both  possible  and  likely.  In 
the  meridian  of  David's  life  Joab  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sovereign's  wishes  when  they  cro.'ised 
his  own  ;  the  death  of  David  would  render  him 
more  unscrupulous  than  ever.  Benaiah,  long 
his  own  inferior,  had  been  raised  over  his  head. 
Solomon,  a  boy-king  at  the  best,  had  dared  to 
cast  on  him  a  disgrace  which  the  wise  and  cau- 
tions David  had  been  twice  baffled  in  attempt- 
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ing.  An  nffront  ro  (•nlling  Joub  woulj  resent, 
to  the  ruin  of  his  mlver-saries,  as  soon  as  be  got 
tlie  chiuu'c.  And  us  lie  had  the  will,  it  was  hard 
to  tell  whether  he  had  not  also  the  power. 
Atiiathar.  the  hif;h  ]>riest,  was  a  good  right  hand 
man  to  parade  before  the  army  and  the  nation. 
Adonijah  was  not  stained  with  blood  as  Absalom 
had  been  ;  and,  among  a  people  who  were 
taught  by  long  established  law  and  cnstom  to 
respect  the  birthright  of  the  eldest  son,  could 
plead  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Solomon. 
Shimei,  the  known  enemy  of  David,  was  a  man 
of  great  influence  in  Benjamin.  Were  these 
enemies  of  Solomon  to  join  in  united  action,  or 
were  any  slip  I'n  policy  to  put  the  young  king  in 
the  wrong  before  the  nation,  he  might  have  to 
maintain  his  position  by  arms  ;  perhaps  he 
might  suddenly  meet  the  fate  of  Amnon  or  Ab- 
salom. It  is  no  injustice  to  Joab,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  David,  to  consider  that  Adonijah's  party 
bad  not  lost  hope  of  redressing  their  wrongs. 
These  fears,  imparted  to  David  and  justified  by 
events  after  his  death,  explain  his  dying  charge, 
and  fully  account  for  the  cruelty  that  it  seems  to 
breathe.  An  appeaninie of  cruelty  toward  Joab 
and  Shimei  may  rather  have  been  truest  kind- 
ness toward  Nathan,  Benaiah,  Zadok,  and  Solo- 
mon. To  order  a  man's  death  is  in  itself  a  cruel 
thing  ;  but  it  is  infinitelv  less  cruel,  and  it  is 
vastly  more  wise,  to  order  an  intriguer's  death 
than  to  leave  it  in  his  power,  by  murder  or  as- 
sassination, to  throw  a  kingdom  into  disorder, 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  perhaps  to 
plunge  the  people  m  civil  war.     <Sime. 

7.  Cluirije  respec'hii)  the  son^  of  Bnrzillai.  Gen- 
erous natures  cannot  be  unthankful  :  Barzillai 
had  showed  David  great  kindness  in  his  extrem 
ity  ;  and  now  the  good  man  will  have  posterity 
to  inherit  the  thanks.  How  much  more  bounti- 
ful is  the  Father  of  Mercies,  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  our  poor  unworthy  services  I  Even  suc- 
cessions of  generations  shall  fare  the  better  for 

oni"  good  parent.     Bp.  11. Remembering  the 

iojiu'ies  that  had  been  done,  he  could  not  forget 
the  kindnesses  that  had  been  shown,  but  leaves 
it  as  a  chorge  upon  his  son  to  return  them.  The 
kindnesses  we  have  received  from  our  friends 
must  not  be  buried  either  in  their  graves  or 
ours,  but  our  children  must  return  them  to 
theirs.  Hence,  perhaps,  Solomon  fetched  that 
rule  (Prov.  27  :  10),  Tliine  own  friend,  and  thy  fa- 
ttier'n  friend,  forsake  not.     H. 

Ctiarge  lie.fpecling  Slhimei. 
Verses  8,  9. 
The  mention  of  Absalom,  and  those  terrible 


'  days  of  revolt  and  anarchy  when  he  was  con- 
strained to  flee  for  his  life,  seems  to  have  re- 
i  minded  the  dying  king  of  one  of  the  bitterest 
\  ingredients  of  that  bitter  cup  of  shame  and 
■  suffering— the  cruel  curses  of  Shimei.  He  re- 
'  members  that  the  sin  of  Shimei,  which  was  noth- 
ing else  than  treason  and  blasphemy,  has  so  far 
escaped  punishment.  In  a  iiKUuentof  generous 
enthusiasm  he  had  included  Shimei  in  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  which  he  proclaimed  on  his  return. 
He  had  thought,  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  only  of 
the  offence  against  himself  ;  he  had  forgotten 
his  sacred  and  representative  character  as  "  the 
Lord's  anointed  ;"  or,  if  he  had  remembered  it, 
the  emotions  of  that  memorable  day  had  ob- 
scured or  perverted  his  sense  of  justice  and 
duty.  But  ho  has  since  realized — and  the 
thought  weighs  upon  his  conscience  in  the 
chamber  of  death— that  he  then  pardoned  what 
he  had  no  power  to  pardon — viz.,  a  sin  to  which 
the  Mosaic  law  attached  the  penally  of  death. 
For  blasphemy,  as  for  murder,  there  was  no  ex- 
piation short  of  the  death  of  the  blasphemer 
(Lev.  21  :  14-l(i  ;  of.  1  K.  21  :  10,  13)  ;  and 
blasphemy,  like  murder,  though  not  perhaps  to 
the  same  extent,  involved  those  who  heard  it  in 
its  guilt,  until  they  had  discharged  themselves 
of  their  sin  upon  the  head  of  the  guilt.v  (Lev. 
14  :  14  ;  of.  Lev.  5  :  1).  But  Shimei,  so  far 
from  having  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  had 
been  twice  protected  against  it  ;  twice  preserved 
alive,  in  defiance  of  law,  by  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate, the  executor  of  law.  And  David,  who 
has  been  charging  his  son  to  keep  the  law,  now 
realizes  that  he  himself  has  been  a  law-breaker. 
He  has  kept  his  oath,  sworn  to  his  own  or  his 
people's  hurt,  and  he  will  keep  it  to  the  end. 
But  Solomon  is  under  no  such  obligation.  lie 
can  demand  the  long  arrears  of  justice,  none  the 
less  due  because  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed, 
and  this  David  charges  him  to  do.  llani- 
mond. 

As  it  stands,  the  sense  appears  to  be  this  : 
David  intends  to  warn  Solomon  against  Shimei, 
as  a  dangerous  subject  prone  to  l>reak  out  into 
disaffection,  and  whose  power  of  doing  harm  re- 
quired that  he  should  be  carefully  watched.  He 
hiuiself  had,  for  reasons  of  policy,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  meeting  him,  with  a  large  body 
of  Benjamites,  at  the  Jordan,  pardoned  him  for 
his  gross  and  treasonable  insults  at  Bahurim. 
Solomon,  however,  was  not  bound  to  regard 
him  as  altogether  expurgated  from  that  crime  ; 
and,  should  he  be  detected  in  any  new  offence 
agfijnst  himself,  he  was  advised  not  to  excuse 
and  ])ardon  him,  as  his  father  had  done.  And 
we  think  that  a  prudential  regard  for  the  safety 
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of  that  son's  reign,  in  warning  him  against  dan- 
gerous persons,  was  tue  predominant  motive  of 
his  counsel,  and  the  only  motive  of  which  he 
was  himself  conscious.     Kit. 

When  David  here  says  (verse  8),  "  I  sware  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to 
death  with  the  sword,"  he  means  by'the  sword 
of  Abishai,  who  wanted  immediately  to  kill  him. 
The  oath,  in  strictness,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  respite  from  death  thai  day,  and  did  not  pre- 
clude his  future  punishment  if  he  should  de 
serve  it  by  a  fresh  offence,  as  he  probably  did 
in  .■V.donijah's  rebellion  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  execution  of  Adonijah  and  Joab,  that  Solo- 
mon sent  for  Shiniei,  and  ordered  him  to  reside 
in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  quit  the  city  under 
pain  of  death  on  the  day  that  he  should  pass 
over  the  brook  Kidron.  A  condition  which 
Shimci  thankfully  accepted  :  "  The  saying  i.s 
good  :  as  my  lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy 
servant  do."  And  this  measure  was  evidently 
dictated  by  David's  advice  ;  on  the  meaning  of 
which,  therefore,  it  forms  the  best  comment  : 
"  And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  now 
therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless  :"  but  guard 
him  as  a  disaffected  and  dangerous  Benjamite, 
and  confine  him  to  Jerusalem,  lest  he  kindle  re- 
bellion among  the  tribes,  by  stirring  up  their 
minds,  like  Sheba  :  "  for  thou  art  a  wise  man, 
and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto 
him,"  in  order  to  prevent  his  cabals  ;  and  if  he 
offend  again,  "  bringdown  his  hoar  head  to  the 
grave  with  blood,"  for  your  own  security,  and 
the  peace  of  your  kingdom  ;  for  his  crimes  de- 
serve death.      Hales. His   case   is  left  with 

Solomon,  as  one  that  knew  what  was  tit  to  be 
done,  and  would  do  as  he  found  occasion. 
David  intimates  to  him,  that  his  pardon  was  not 
designed  to  be  perpetual,  but  only  a  rei^rieve 
for  David's  life  ;  "  Hold  liiin  not  ijuilVess  :  do  not 
think  him  any  true  friend  to  thee  or  thy  govern- 
ment, or  fit  to  be  trusted  ;  he  has  no  less  malice 
than  he  had  then,  though  he  has  more  wit  to 
conceal  it.  He  is  still  a  debtor  to  the  public 
justice  for  what  he  did  then  ;  and  though  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  not  put  him  to  death, 
I  never  promised  that  my  successor  should  not. 
His  turbulent  spirit  will  soon  give  thee  an  oc- 
casion, which  thou  shouldest  not  fail  to  take, 
for  bringing  of  his  hoary  head  lo  the  grave  with 
blood.'-'  This  proceeded  not  from  personal  re- 
venge, but  a  prudent  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the 
government,  and  the  covenant  God  had  made 
with  his  family,  the  contempt  of  which  oiight 
not  to  go  unpunished.  Even  a  hoary  head,  if 
n  guilty  and  forfeited  head,  ought  not  to  be  any 
mans  protection  from  justice.      The  sbxner  being 


an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed  (la.  65  :  20). 
H. 

Although  David  had  forgiven  Shimei  the  per- 
sonal wrong,  yet  as  king  and  representative  of 
the  Divine  right  in  the  theocracy,  he  had  not 
forgiven  the  crime  of  high  treason  of  which 
Shimei  had  become  guilty  by  reviling  the  Lord's 
anointed,  and  according  to  theocratic  riglit  could 
not  forgive  it,  because  the  Lord  himself  was  in- 
sulted in  his  anointed.  But  the  following 
words,  "  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,"  as  well  as 
Solomon's  treatment  of  Shimei,  indicate  very 
emphatically  that  David  and  Solomon  had  no 
coniidenco  in  the  disposition  of  Shimei.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  this  charge  David  js  to  be  acquit- 
ted, not  only  of  personal  vindictiveness,  but  -of 
every  injustice.  The  punishment  of  Shimei  was 
the  duty  of  the  theocratic  ruler,  for  "  Shimei 
was  a  blasphemer  against  the  chosen  of  God, 
and  his  repentance   was   not  genuine."     Keil. 

Shimei  is  and  remains  a  proof  rather  of 

David's  magnanimity  than  of  his  vindictiveness. 
To  endure  the  miscreant  all  his  life  in  his  neigh- 
borhood (there  was  nothing  even  said  of  banish- 
ment) was  no  small  thing.  To  suffer  him  to 
close  his  days  unmolested  under  another  reign 
also  (which  was  never  promised  him)  would  have 
been  a  boon  which  would  have  given  a  very  in- 
jurious example  of  unpunished  transgression. 
Hess. 


That  the  man  who,  in  his  opening  words 
(verse  3),  enjoined  upon  his  son.  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  a  strict  and  literal  obedience 
to  the  law  of  Heaven,  should  in  these  subse- 
quent words,  delivered  almost  in  the  samo 
breath,  require  him  to  satiate  a  long-cherished 
and  cruel  revenge  upon  Joab  and  Shimei  (the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  twice  delivered  from 
death),  is  an  instance  of  self-contradiction  which 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  parallel.  But  it 
is  a  superficial  and  entirely  erroneous  view  of 
David's  last  words,  which  supposes  them  to 
have  been  inspired  by  malice  or  cruelty.  His 
absorbing  idea  was  clearly  this,  that  he  had  not 
"kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  he,  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  "  revenger  to  execute 
wrath,"  bj-  sparing  Joab  and  Shimei,  the  mur- 
derer and  the  blasphemer,  both  of  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  to  justice,  had  failed  in  his  duty, 
had  weakened  the  sanctions  of  law,  and  com- 
promised the  honor  of  the  Most  High.  Ho  is 
too  old  and  too  weak  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the  law  now,  but  for  the  safety  of  his  people, 
for  the  security  of  his  throne,  it  must  be  done, 
and  therefore  Solomon,  who  was  under  no 
obligation  to  spare  the  criminals  his  father  had 
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KiJttrcil,  must  bo  rcquirod  to  ilo  it.  Of  tlio  Jew- 
i.sh  kiug  it  might  be  said  with  ii  s)>t;viul  pro- 
priety, "  liirx  es<  lexUxfuoui,"  and  seldom  has  the 


voice  of  law  spoken  with  greater  dignity  and 
tidelily  than  by  David  in  this  dying  charge. 
Hammond. 


Section  280. 

DAVID'S  FAREWELL  ADDKESK  TO  THE  ASSEMBLED  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
NATION.  HE  URGES  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD'S  COM.VIANDMEN TS,  AND  A  HEARTY 
CO-Ol'ERATION  WITH  SOLOMON  IN  THE  BUILDINO  OF  THE  LORD'S  HOUSE. 
AFTER  WORSHIP  AND  SACRIFICE  SOLOMON  IS  FORMALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED. 
AND  AGAIN   ANOINTED   KING. 

1  Chkonicles  22  :  17-19  ;   28  :  1-10  ;   29  :  1-22. 

1  Cliron,  28  :  1  And  David  asserubled  all  the  princes  of  Israel,  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
and  the  captains  of  the  companies  that  served  the  king  bj-  course,  and  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  the  rulers  over  all  the  substance  and  possessions  of 
the  king  and  of  his  sons,  with  the  officers,  and  the  mighty  men,  even  all  the  mighty  men  of 

2  valor,  unto  Jeru.salem.  Then  David  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  feet,  and  said,  Hear  me,  my 
brethren,  and  my  people  :  as  for  me,  it  was  in  mine  heart  to  l)uild  an  house  of  rest  for  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  footstool  of  our  God  ;  and  I  had  made  ready  for  the 

.■5  building.     But  God  said  unto  me.  Thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  for  my  name,  because  tbon 

4  art  a  man  of  war,  and  hast  shed  blood.  Howbeit  the  Lokd,  the  God  of  Israel,  chose  me  out 
of  all  the  house  of  my  father  to  be  king  over  Israel  forever  :  for  he  hnlh  chosen  Judah  to  be 
prince  ;  and  in  the  house  of  Judah,  the  house  of  my  father  ;  and  among  the  sons  of  my  father 

5  he  took  pleasure  in  me  to  make  me  kiug  over  all  Israel  :  and  of  all  my  sons  (for  the  Loituhath 
given  me  many  sons),  he  hath  chosen  Solomon  my  son  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom 

0  of  the  LoHD  over  Israel.     And  he  said  unto  me,  Solomon  thy  son,  he  shall  build  my  house  and 

7  my  courts  :  for  I  have  chosen  him  to  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  father.  And  I  will  establish 
his  kingdom  forever,  if  he  be  constant  to  do  my  commandments  and   my  judgments,  as  at 

8  this  day.  Now  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  the  congregation  of  the  Lokd,  and  in  the 
audience  of  our  God,  observe  and  seek  out  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lokd  your  God  :  that 
ye  may  possess  this  good  land,  and  leave  it  for  an  inheritance  to  your  children  after  you  forever. 

9  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  Ihy  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart  and  with  a  willing  mind  :  for  the  Lord  searchelh  all  heart",  and  underslandeth  all  the 
ii]iaginations  of  the  thoughts  :  if  thou  seek  him,  he  will  bo  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  fv.rsake 

10  him,  he  will  cast  thee  cfF  forever.     Take  heed  now  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  build 

an  house  for  the  sanctuary  :  bo  strong,  and  do  it. 

'i'i  17  David   also  commanded  all  the  princes  of  Israel  to  help  Solomon  his  sou,  saying, 
IS  Is  not  the  Lord  your  G  id  with  you?  and  hath  he  not  given  you  rest  on  every  side?  for  he 

hath  delivered  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  mine  hand  ;  and  the  land  is  subdued  before 
19  the  Lord,  and  before  his  people.     Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  after  the  Lokd 

your  God  ;  arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God,  to  bring  the  ark  of 

the  covenant  of  the  Lokd,  and  the  holy  ve.ssels  of  God,  into  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  to  the 

came  of  the  Lord. 

2ft  1   .^nd  David  the  king  said  unto  all  the  congregation,  Solomon  my  son,  whom  alone  God 

hath  chosen,  is  yet  young  and  tender,  and  the  work  is  great  :  for  the  palace  is  not  for  man, 

2  but  for  the  Lokd  God.  Now  I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the  house  of  my  God  the 
gold  for  the  thhujs  r/gold,  and  the  silver  for  the  tliimjs  '/silver,  and  the  brass  for  the  Ihiiiiix  of 
brass,  the  iron  for  the  IhiiKjs  of  iron,  and  wood  for  the  ^A in;;.';  of  wood  ;  onyx  stones,  and  slone.i 
to  be  set,  stones  for  inlaid  work,  and  of  divers  colors,  and  all  manner  of  jirecious  stones,  and 

3  marble  stones  in  abundance.  Moreover  also,  because  I  have  set  my  affection  to  the  house  of 
my  God,  aeeinR  that  I  have  a  treasure  of  mine  own  of  gold  and  silver,  I  give  it  unto  the  house 

4  of  my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have  prepared  for  the  holy  house  ;  even  tnree  thocsaod 
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talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Opbir,  and  sevea  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay 

5  the  walls  of  the  houses  withal  :  of  golil  for  the  Viiiujs  of  gold,   and  of  silver  for  the  ihinijs  (if 
silver,  and  for  all  manner  of  work  tu  be  made  by  the  hands  of  artiliceis.     Who  then  offereth 

6  willingly  to  consecrate  himself  this  day  unto  the  Lokd  ?     Then  the  ininces  of  the  fathers' 
houses,  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  of  thousands  and  ot  hundreds, 

7  with  the  rulers  over  the  king's  work,  offered   willingly  ;  and  they  gave  for  the  service  of  the 
h  )use  of  Cxod  of  gold  five  thousand  talents  and  ten  thousand  darics,  and  of  silver  ten  thousand 

8  talents,  and  of  brass  eighteen  thousand  talents,  and  of  iron  a  hundred  thousand  talents.     And 
they  with  whom  precious  stones  were  found  gave  them  to  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the 

9  Lord,  under  the  hand  of  Jehiel  the  Gershonite.     Then  the  people  rejoiced,  for  that  they 
offered  willingly,  because  with  a  perfect  heart  they  offered  willingly  to  the  Loed  :  and  David 

10  the  king  alsj  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  Wherefore  David  blessed  the  Loed  before  all  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  David  said,  Ble.ssed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  our  lather,  forever  and 

11  ever.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty  :  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord, 

12  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and  thou  rulest 
over  all  ;  and  in   thine  hand  is  power  and  might  ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 

13  to  give  strength  unto  all.     Now  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious 

14  name.     Bat  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly 

15  after  this  sort  ?  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.  For  we  are 
strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  all  onr  fathers  were  :  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a 

IG  .shadow,  and  there  is  no  abiding.     O  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store  that  we  have  prepared  to 

17  build  thee  an  house  for  thine  holy  name  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own.  I  know 
also,  my  God,  that  thou  triest  the  heart,  and  hast  pleasure  in  uprightness.  As  for  me,  in  the 
uprightness  of  mine  heait  I  have  willingly  offered  all  these  things  :  and  now  have  I  seen  with 

18  joy  thy  people,  which  are  present  here,  to  offer  willingly  unto  thee.  O  Lord,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of   Isaac,   and  ot   Israel,  our  fathers,  keep  this  forever  in  the   imagination  of  the 

19  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  thy  people,  and  prepare  their  heart  unto  thee  :  and  give  unto  Solomon 
my  son  a  perfect  heart,  to  keep  thy  commandments,  thy  testimonies,  and   thy  statutes,  and  to 

20  do  all  these  things,  and  to  build  the  palace,  tor  the  which  I  have  made  provision.  And  David 
said  to  all  the  congregation.  Now  bless  the  Lord  your  God.  And  all  the  congregation  blessed 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  worshipjied  the  Lord, 

21  nnl  the  king.  And  they  sacrificed  sacrifices  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  unto 
the  Lord,  on  the  morrow  after  that  day,  even  a  thousand  bullocks,  a  thousand  rams,  and  a 

22  thousand  lambs,  with  their  drink-offerings,  and  sacrifices  in  abundance  for  all  Israel  ;  and  did 
cat  and  drink  before  the  Lord  on  that  day  with  great  gladness.  And  they  made  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  the  second  time,  and  anointed  him  unto  the  Lord  to  be  prince,  and  Zadok 
to  be  priest. 

The  sudden  inauguration  of  Solomon  little  I  This  was  David's  last  public  appearance  and 
comported  with  the  aged  king's  conception  of  i  his  last  kingly  act.  The  chief  theme  of  this 
the  dignity  due  such  an  occasion.  Solomon  had  \  farewell  address  was  that  which  had  been  so  long 
only  been  made  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  ;  upon  his  heart,  the  building  of  the  sanctuary 
not  only  fitting,   but   essential,  that  the  nation  I  of  Jishovah.     B. 

should  participate  and  consent  in  the  compact.  ,  David  did  more  for  tho  temple  than  merely 
Tliere  were  grave  matters,  also,  intrusted  to  the  \  to  heap  up  gold,  brass,  and  cedars.  He  charged 
future  reign  which  should  be  well  advanced  by  I  hi.<  noblest  son  with  the  responsibility  of  push- 


public  solemnities  before  the  assembled  nation. 
Solomon  was  a  yaung  man  to  be  a  king  over 
sash  a  people — ten  years  younger  than  David 
when- he  began  at  Hebron.  The  kingdom  need- 
ed to  be  compacted  about  him  before  the  aged 
monarch  shouid  sleep.     The  king  therefore  de- 


ing  the  enterprise  to  its  completion.  More 
than  this,  he  breathed  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
his  own  great  soul  into  his  officers  and  princes. 
To  Solomon  he  said  (in  substance)  :  My  son,  it 
was  an  object  dear  to  my  heart  to  build  an  house 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord   my  God.     But  the 


termined  on  a  grand  national  occasion  in  which  ;  Lord  said  to  me  :  "  Thou  hast  been  a  man  of 
God  and  his  house  should  be  honored  and  in  war  and  blood,  and  mayest  not  build  it  ;  I  will 
which  Solomon  should  be  formally  anointed  and  give  thee  a  son,  a  man  of  peace  and  rest  ;  he 
acknowledged  as  king.     Knox.  I  shall  build  the  house."     Now,  my  son,  the  Lord 
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Ima  given  thee  this  high  lionnr  ;  be  strong  nnd 
>if  good  cdui'uge  ;  arise,  nuiI  he  doing,  and  tbc 
liord  be  with  thee.  IliH  words  to  his  princes, 
•  xhorling  them  to  aid  Solomon,  are  fnll  of  vig- 
orous inspiration  :  "  Is  not  the  Lord  your  God 
wiih  you  ?  Huth  he  not  giveo  you  rest  on  every 
side?  Now  set  jojir  heart  and  your  soul  to 
seek  tlie  Lord  your  God.  Arise,  therefore,  and 
build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  Goil  (o  bring 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  God  into  the  bou.se  that  i.s  to  bo  built 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (1  Chron.  22  :  17-10) 
And,  as  wo  here  read.  1  Chron.  28  and  20  are 
full  of  thi.^  inspiring  theme.  David  convenes 
his  princes  and  officers,  military  nnd  civil  ;  de- 
clares to  them  hi.s  own  strong  desire  to  build  a 
temple  for  God  ;  rehearses  the  words  of  the 
Lord  to  him  denying  him  this  privilege,  but 
not  debarring  him  from  the  honor  and  joy  of 
making  immense  provisions  for  it.  He  com- 
mits the  work  to  his  son  Solomon,  Then  turn- 
ing to  Solomon,  he  cxhorlshimin theirpresence 
to  seek  the  will  of  God  with  nil  diligence  ;  to 
know  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  serve  him  with 
a  perfect  heart  nnd  a  willing  mind.  In  com- 
mending his  son  to  the  sympathy  nnd  aid  of  his 
numerous  officers,  ho  takes  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  immense  stores  which  he  had  accumulated 
and  consecrated  to  this  great  work  of  which 
much  had  been  drawn  from  his  ownjirivate  for- 
tune (20  ;  2-5)  ;  and  then  makes  his  warm  ap- 
peal to  them  for  their  benefactions  :  "  Who  then 
is  willing  to  consecrate  his  service  this  day  unto 
the  Lo)fd?'*  The  chief  officers,  the  princes, 
captains,  nnd  men  in  authority,  responded 
promptly  nnd  nobly.  As  the  record  has  it, 
"  they  offered  willingly  ;"  and  more  than  this, 
they  gave  till  the  joy  of  giving  became  a  thrill- 
ing  luxury  :  "  Then  the  people  rtjoioed  for  that 
they  offered  willingly  to  the  Lard  ;  and  David 
(he  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  joy"  (verse  9). 
Such  an  inspiration  of  giving  brought  God  very 
near  both  to  David  and  to  his  people,  so  that 
David's  soul  poured  itself  forth  spontaneously 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  thanksgiving 
prayers  on  record.  Then  a  response  from  the 
people  was  in  place.  David  said  to  all  the  con- 
gregation :  "  Now  bless  the  Lord  your  God  ;" 
and  all  the  congregation  blessed  the  Lord  God 
of  thiir  fathers  and  bowed  down  their  heads 
and  worshipped  the  I,ord.  Giving  careful  at- 
tentiou  to  this  thank.sgiving  prayer,  we  shall 
readily  nolo  the  deep  sense  it  expresses  of  God's 
greatness  nnd  excellent  glory  ;  the  transition 
from  this  to  the  littleness  of  mnn  and  of  them- 
Helves  ;  their  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
granted  them  to  have  and  to  know  such  a  God 


and  to  feel  that  all  their  good  comes  from  him  ; 
ihu  j.iy  of  their  hearts  in  giving  back  so  much 
of  their  treasure  to  build  an  hoiise  for  his  name 
—  all  they  have  being  truly  his  own  ;  and  coup- 
led with  this  a  rich,  refreshing  sense  of  having 
consecrated  this  wenlth  to  God  with  an  honest 
and  willing  mind.  Noticeably  it  did  not  abate 
from  the  joy  of  this  consecration  and  thanksgiv- 
ing jirayer  to  think  that  this  God  to  whom  they 
offer  both  their  gold  and  their  i)rayer  knows  all 
hearts  and  wiil  witness  to  their  sincerity.  The 
climax  of  their  joy  seems  to  lie  in  this  deep 
con.seiousness  of  being  whole-hearted  and  thor- 
oughly sincere  in  this  entire  service.  Fitl3'thi8 
prayer  closed  with  the  petition— May  God's 
grace  perpetuate  this  spirit  of  consecration  for- 
ever !  "  O  Lord,  keep  this  forever  in  the  imag- 
ination of  Ihe  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  thy  peo- 
ple, and  hold  their  hearts  steadfast  to  thyself, 
and  give  to  Solomon  my  son  a  perfect  heart  to 
keep  thy  commandments  and  to  build  the  palace 
for  which  I  have  made  provision"  (verses  18, 
10).  This  was  one  of  the  Inst  great  efforts  of  the 
aged  king,  before  he  should  lay  down  his  earth- 
ly work  to  die,  and  one  of  the  noblest.  A 
grander  example  of  munificent  benefaction — of 
giving  with  the  whole  heart,  when  has  the  world 
ever  seen  ?     H.  C. 

I  Ciiroil.  28  :  I.  The.  grand  asseitihling  of 
It:r(ict  fur  Ihe  piihlic  inveslilure  <f  t!oUimon  wilh  the 
llirntie  (f  Ihe  Kingdom.  Previously,  at  Gihon,  by 
David's  command,  he  had  been  anointed  nnd 
proclaimed  ruler  over  Israel  and  Judah.  But 
that  was  only  David's  act,  although  guided  by 
the  specific  directions  of  Jehovah.  In  accord- 
ance with  God's  own  plan  of  governing  the  na- 
tion, the  choice  nnd  act  of  the  people  by  their 
representatives  were  essential  to  confirm  and 
establi.sh  a  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  So  had  it 
been  with  Saul,  and  wilh  David  at  Hebron  and 
at  Jerusalem.  David  therefore  summons  a  su- 
preme assembly  of  authorized  representatives 
from  the  whole  kingdom  :  priests,  prophets, 
princes,  nnd  military  leaders  ;  men  of  all  high 
offices,  nnd  of  renown  for  valor.  He  gathers 
them  in  grand  and  solemn  convocation  not  only 
that  they  may  ratify  and  personally  accept  the 
Divine  appointment  of  Solomon  as  Kir>g,  but 
that  they  may  receive  his  farewell  words  of 
counsel.  The  event  was  one  of  intense  and 
mingled  feeling,  as  the  old  monarch,  "  full  of 
days,  riches,  and  honor,"  rose  from  his  resting- 
couch  to  utter  his  jiarting  exhortation  !     B. 

ij.  It  mny  appear  singular  that  David  at  the 
first  anointing  of  Solomon  should  be  in  his 
chamber,  and  on  his  bed,  nnd  exceedingly  de- 
crepit  ;  nnd  yet,  at  this  second  anointing,  should 
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be  in  the  miiTst  of  his  princes  and  counsellors, 
and  standing  on  his  feet.  But  David's  present 
infirmity  wivs  not  sickness,  but  the  coldness  and 
numhoessof  old  age.  He  was  heart-whole  and 
head-whole.  Therefore  upon  such  an  occasioB 
as  the  crowning  of  Solomon  again  before  all  Is- 
rael, he  was  able  to  come  forth  and  stand  upon 
his  feet,  and  give  his  advice  respecting  futuro 
proceedings.     Dr.  Lighffool. 

'■i,  3.  Diwid  speaks  first  rf  the  House  of  God. 
This  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  as  the  thought 
of  it  had  occupied  his  heart  and  hand  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  He  says  nothing  of  what  lie 
had  done  in  constructing  a  compact,  powerful 
nation  out  of  feeble,  separated  tribes,  and  or- 
ganizing all  departments  of  a  healthy,  vigorous 
national  life.  He  has  no  thought  for  all  the 
splendid  victories  he  had  achieved  in  leading 
Israel  ;  for  the  magnificence  of  the  capital  ho 
had  created  ;  for  any  personal  successes  or 
trials.  Nor  speaks  he  of  those  matchless  songs 
of  praise  and  penitence,  of  trust  and  hope  and 
prayer,  wliioh  God  had  inspired  his  heart  to 
conceive  and  his  pen  to  express.  Himself,  his 
work  of  every  sort,  utterly  forgotten,  even  as  he 
faces  that  work  in  the  retrospect  of  that  solemn 
hour  before  the  gathered  nation  ;  his  only 
thoughts  are  of  God  and  His  House,  of  G.)d's 
choices  and  plan.s,  of  the  people's  futuro  and  of 
Solomon's,  as  related  to  obedience  and  trust 
toward  God.  God  and  His  House  he  speaks  of 
first.  Addressing  them  in  touching  terms  of 
affection,  as  wj  brethren,  my  pei'ple,  he  declares 
his  own  longing,  for  years  upon  years,  to  build 
a  place  of  rest,  whereupon,  as  upon  a  footstool, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  symbol  of  God's 
presence,  might  rest.  But  God  had  declined 
his  service,  because  it  was  not  fitting  that  a  man 
of  war  should  build  the  Temple  of  the  Prince  of 
Poaco.  There  is  no  question  or  complaint  con- 
cerning this  in  David's  heart.  On  the  contrary, 
he  instantly  goes  on  to  declare  how  the  sover- 
eign grace  of  God  had  wrought  everything  con- 
cerning himself. 

4-7.  DnvUl  honors  God's  sovereignty  in  his  own 
kingsh'p  and  in  Solomon's  succpssion  and  builder- 
ship  of  the  Temple.  In  the  beautiful  humility 
whicli  characterized  him  as  a  youth,  and  which 
never  left  him,  ho  utterly  forgets  every  consid- 
eration of  personal  merit,  while  averring  that 
G  >d  hwl  chosen  his  tribe,  his  family,  himself, 
and  Solomon  for  the  throne.  And  with  an 
erinally  beautiful  simplicity  he  refers  to  God's 
clnice  of  Solomnn  as  the  builder,  and  gladly 
surrenders  to  him  all  the  plans  and  material  upon 
which  he  hii^;  sppnt  the  labor  of  years.  He  fur- 
ther testifies  to  tho  pro'jiise  of  God  to  give  per- 


manence to  Solomon's  kingdom,  if  King  and 
people  are  constant  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Di- 
vine commandments  and  judgments.  Then  very 
naturally  follows  a  solemn  charge  to  people  and 
King. 

§.  David  charges  the  people  io  keep  and  seek 
God's  commands.  Formally  appealing  to  the 
present  listening  God,  and  to  the  great  a.ssembly 
representing  all  Israel,  as  witnesses  against  the 
whole  jieople  if  they  despise  his  counsel,  he  ex- 
horts them  to  obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah.  His 
counsel  is  broad  and  full.  Not  only  keep  all 
known  commands,  but  seek  by  earnest  inquirj'  to 
know,  that  you  may  do,  all  His  yet  unrevealed 
will.  And  upon  this  cordial,  steailfast  obedience 
to  God,  he  declares,  will  depend  their  continu- 
ance, and  their  children's  inheritance,  in  tho 
goodly  land  of  their  fathers.  This  is  the  single 
oondiiion,  be  it  noted,  that  runs  through  the 
entire  series  of  Jehovah's  promises  from  tho 
call  of  Abraham  onward.  And  this  condition 
is  as  personal  as  it  is  national.  To  Abraham, 
Is.aac,  Jacob,  and  to  Moses,  to  Saul,  and  David, 

it   had  been  spoken  and   fulfilled.     B. Keep 

and  seek  for  ^  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God.  The  Lord  was  their  God,  his  command- 
ments must  be  their  rule,  they  must  have  re- 
spect to  them  all,  must  make  conscience  of 
keeping  them,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  must 
seek  for  them — that  is,  must  be  inquisitive  con- 
cerning their  duty  ;  search  the  Scriptures,  take 
advice,  seek  the  law  at  llieir  mouth  whose  lips 
I  were  to  keep  this  knowledge,  and  pray  to  God 
1  to  teach  and  direct  them.  He  charges  them  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel,  who  would  all  have  notice 
of  this  public  charge,  and  in  the  audience  of 
their  God.  God  is  witness,  and  this  congrega- 
tion is  witness,  that  they  have  good  counsel 
given  them,  and  fair  warning  ;  if  they  do  not 
take  it,  it  is  their  fault,  and  God  and  man  will 
be  witnesses  against  them.     H. 

9,10.  Charge  io  Solomon.  Next,  in  Jehovah's 
name,  the  royal  father  solemnly  utters  a  charge 
to  his  youthful  son.  In  the  presence  of  this 
august  assembly  of  the  nation  he  declares  that 
the  obligation  of  loyalty  to  God  rests  mutually 
upon  king  and  people,  and  that  the  disobedi- 
ence  of  either  will  bring  the  forfeiture  of  prom- 
ised blessing.  Other  words  of  parting  counsel, 
of  similar  import,  the  aged  father  had  spoken 
in  private.  These  included  all  that  was  vital  to 
success  and  continuance.  Although  strictly 
personal,  David  uttered  them  in  the  audience 
of  the  people,  that  the  impression  upon  Solomon 
might  thus  be  deepened.  As  Solomon  was  wit- 
ness to  the  charge  they  had  received,  so  they 
were  witnesses  to  these  solemn  words  addressed 
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to  him.     Tho  clinrgo,  or  counsel,  i.i  twofol.l,  as  | 
me  the  reiisoUH  by  which  it  is  euCurced.     Know  | 
tUoH   (Jo'l .'     Tlio   iiiuuuiiiB   is,    iieiiimiiit  thyseU  | 
wilh  Hiiii  through  ail  the  niethnila  by  which  He 
hfts  declurcd   himself  ami   invileil  communion 
with  Him.     Kecognizo  Him  in  all  that  He  is,  ac- 
llDOwleilge  Him  in  all  that  He  does,  gratefully  i 
accept  all   that   He  bestows,  and  with  reverent  1 
iilinl  spirit  respond  to  His  proffered  fellowship.  . 
And  to  this  knowledge  of  God,  by  personal  roc-  , 
ognition  and    intercourse,    add   a   compMe  and  ^ 
ijidilly  ubedienl  serrifc  f     Wholeness,    singleness, 
sincerity,  and  heartiness  are  here  indicated  as 
tho  qualities  of  loyal  and  acceptable  service  to 
God.     Half-effort,  divided  purjiose,  a  half-truth,  , 
and  a  half-heart  will  not  suffice  for  that  loyalty  i 
andobedicuce  which  God  justly  demands.     Xoto  1 
now  the  order  as  well  as  the  subsfance  ot  the  rea-  [ 
sons  or  arguments  by  which  tho  cl  arge  is  en-  [ 
forced.     First,  GoU  i^  alunti/s  nearchin/j  Ike  litiiit,  | 
discerning   the  secret  motive  and  character  of  1 
every  purpose,  word,  and  deed,  measuring  and 
testing  f  ach  with   the   standard  qualities   upon 
which  His  approval  and  acceptance  is  based,  j 
This  ceaseless  minute  iusiiectiou  of  God  is  the  | 
foremost    consideration    by   which   David  im-  I 
presses  the  obligation  to  that  singleness  and  en-  ] 
tireness  of  heart  obedience  which  produces  loyal  | 
service.     Next,    he   enforces  his  counsel  by  the  ' 
consKjuencen  ot  thus  seeking  or  of  f  Jr^aking  God. 
Seeking  God,  Ho  will  be  found,  and  His  bless-  ' 
ing  will    insure  all  needed  guidance  and  favor 
and  success.     Forsaking  God,  He  will  cast   oCf 
forever.     All  His  promises  will  be  forfeited  and 
annulled,   His  aid  and  blessing  will  be  with- 
drawn.    In  this  whole  charge  of  David  to  Solo- 
mon, including  the  counsel  to  know  and  serve 
God,  with  the  reasons  assigned,  how  evidently 
does  he  speak  out  of  his  own  long  and  deep  ex- 
perience !     His  charge  is  more  than  mere  wise 
counsel  to  the  son  whosuciieeds  to  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government.     It  is  a(e.<(i- 
mony  also,  enforcing  the  counsel  by  the  intense 
concentration  of  niemorj'  and   feeling  upon  all 
the  happy  and  sad  results  cf  his  own  checkered 
life.     With  all  tho  force  of  his  own  experience 
he  urges  upon  this  beloved  son  to  take  heed  to 
these  sure  tried  truths,  and  to  he  strong  in  do- 
ing the  work  assigned  him  l)y  llf  clioice  and  direc- 
tionof  Israel's  covenant  God.     Never  was  this  in- 
junction fully  and  heartily  obeyed.    After  a  brief 
period,    it  was  deliberatily  disobeyed.     Hence 
the  consequences,  of  which  he  was  so  frequently 
and  solemnly  forewarned,  came  u])on  him.     For- 
getting,   deserting,    contemning    God,    he    was 
abandoned  of  God.     If  saved  in  Ihe  end,  it  was 
from  God's  regard  for  His  covenant  with  David. 


.1  great  practical  Irulk  lies  in  this  coun.sel  and 
charge  to  Solomon.  No  force  of  euiphasis  too 
strong  or  earnest  cuu  be  used  in  its  application. 
It  expresses  the  single  comprehensive  duty  of 
man,  and  the  supremo  motives  to  human  con- 
duct which  God  himself  assigns  throughout  His 
word.  It  speaks  alike  to  young  and  old.  Of 
each  God  demands  acknowledgment,  acquaint- 
ance, tho  search  for  a  deeper  knowledge  ot  Him, 
and  the  practice  of  a  closer  communion  with 
Him.  Of  each  He  asks  a  service  that  is  whole- 
hearted and  thoroughly  unselfish,  a  life  that  is 
pure  and  true  coming  out  of  a  spirit  that  is  su- 
premely loyal  and  beneficent  as  His  own.  To 
one  thus  seeking  to  know  Him,  to  be  like  Him, 
and  to  conform  the  whole  life  to  His  will.  His 
promises  are  inexi)ressi'.ily  full  and  precious. 
But,  let  it  be  ever  remembered,  God's  promises 
are  invaribly  C'lndi'ioned  upon  our  loyalty  in 
heart  and  life.  To  the  end  it  is  so.  The  filial 
fpirit  must  continue  filial.  Trust  in  Christ 
must  remain  unbroken.  The  worship  of  prayer, 
and  praise,  and  devoiit  meditation,  and  tho 
consecration  of  all  we  have  and  are,  must  be 
continuous  throughout  the  life.  Then  the 
j^romises  are  verified  in  augmenting  blessings. 
Otherwise  they  are  forfeited  and  annulled. 

1  Cliroii.  aa  :  17-19.  Charge  to  the  peo- 
ple to  help  Solomon  in  building  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord  God.  Since  tho  Lord  your  God  has 
given  you  rest  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  land, "  Now  set  your  heart  to  seek  after  Him, 
arise  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
your  God."  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  com- 
mand is  based  upon  the  single  supreme  consid- 
eration and  motive,  the  abounding  undeserved 
goodness  of  God  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
oft -repeated  promises  to  their  fathers. 

1  Cliroii,  29  :  B-5.  David  refers  to  his  own 
prrparalion  and  ojferitiij  for  the  Tanpte  Building, 
and  solicils  their  generous  conlribnlions.  Note 
especially  the  touching  expression  in  which  he 
refers  to  his  own  personal  and  most  kingly  gift 
(verse  3).  Bi'ouiisc  1  liave  §ot  my  afl'ef- 
tioii  iinio  the  lioii<<c  or  my  <jio<l,  !<ei'- 
ins;  tlisil  I  have  :i  Irea^ure  or  mine 
own  of  gold  and  ^ilTor,  I  give  it  uiilo 
the  hon:ie  ol'  my  Caod,  over  and  above 
all  tliat  I  have  prepared  Tor  Ihe  holy 
liou^e.  The  vast  store  of  material,  useful  and 
costly  metals  and  precious  stones,  referred  to  in 
verse  '2,  comprised  spoils  of  warfare  as  well  as 
profits  from  public  revenues,  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated for  long  yeais  ;  for  ultimate  use  in 
the  Temple  structure.  In  announcing  to  them 
his  own  personal  offering  of  his  private  estate, 
bis   manifest  purpose  is,  not  to  boast  (for  he 
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gives  from  "  affection,"  not  ostentation),  but  to 
incite  the  princes  and  Irudersot  thepeuple,  men 
of  influenco  uud  wealth,  to  give  liberally  in 
their  offerings.  For  immediately  he  puts  the 
emphatic,  stirring  appeal.  Who  liieii  offcr- 
ctli  willingly  lo  coiisocralc  liiiii!»ell' 
tlli.>i  day  ii:Dto  llie  Lord  i  Literally,  "  (o 
fill  his  hands,"  to  come  with  full  hands  unto  Je- 
hovah. He  asks  not  only  a  free-will  but  un 
abundant  and  generous  offering.     B. 

We  must,  each  of  us,  in  our  several  places, 
serve  the  Lord,  and  consecrate  our  service  to 
him,  separate  it  from  other  things  that  are  for- 
eign, and  interfere  with  it,  and  direct  and  de- 
sign it  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  We 
must  make  the  service  of  God  our  business  ; 
mnst fill  our  hands  to  the  Lord,  so  the  Hebrew 
phrase  is.  They  who  engage  themselves  in  the 
service  of  God  will  have  their  hands  full  ;  tliere 
is  work  enough  for  the  whole  man  in  that  ser- 
vice. The  filling  of  our  hands  with  the  service 
of  God  intimates  that  we  must  serve  him  only, 
serve  him  liberally,  and  serve  him  in  the 
strength  of  grace  derived  from  him.  A\'e  must 
be  free  herein,  do  it  willingly  and  speedily,  do 
it  this  day,  when  we  are  in  a  good  mind.  Who 
is  willing?     Let  him  show  it,  now  and  always. 

6-9.  How  handsomely  they  all  contributed 
toward  the  building  of  the  temple,  when  they 
were  thus  stirred  up  to  it.  Though  they  were 
persuaded  to  it  ;  yet  it  is  said,  Tkey  offered  will- 
ingly Inverse  6).  So  lie  said,  who  knew  their 
hearts.  Nay,  they  offered  with  a  perfect  heart, 
from  a  good  principle,  and  with  a  sincere  respect 
to  the  glory  of  God  (verso  9).  How  generous 
they  were,  appears  by  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
tributions (verses  7,  8).  They  gave  like  princes, 
the  princes  of  Israel.     H. 

10-IA.  David's  sublime  ascription  of  thankful 
praise  lo  Jehovah.  The  joy  of  the  jjeople,  because 
of  their  felt  and  conscious  liberality,  and  the 
reflex  joy  of  the  king  in  the  observation  of  it,  are' 
both  most  natural  ;  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
monarch's  soul  is  in  jierfect  keeping  with  the  sen- 
timents by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  which  are 
here  ascribed  to  him.  II  is  a  very  clear  and 
substantial  prayer  ;  and  such  as  would  bo  ut- 
tered in  the  same  circumstances  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  Christians  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  in  it  a  noble  strain  of  adoration 
— the  ascription  of  all  might  and  supremacy  to 
God— the  expression  both  of  entire  gratitude 
and  of  entire  dependence — not  the  elation,  but 
the  humility  awakened  by  what  they  had  done 
and  rendered  in  the  cause  of  the  Divine  Being, 
because  endowed  from  on  high  with  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  thus  to  acquit  themselves — 


the  recognition  of  God  as  the  spring  and  foun- 
tain-head of  all  their  wealth,  whereof  they  were 
only  the  temporary  holders,  so  that  ihey  had 
but  given  to  God  that  which  was  His  own — the 
joyful  sympathy  which  he  felt  in  the  kindred 
dispositions  and  offerings  of  the  people — and,_ 
finally,  his  prayer  both  for  them  and  for  Solo- 
mon his  son.  Altogether,  it  is  a  most  precious 
and  hep.,rt-stirring  composition.     T.  C. 

He  adores  God,  and  ascribes  glory  to  him,  as 
the  God  of  Israel,  blessed  foreoer  and  ever.  This 
is  properly  praising  God,  with  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  and  agreeable  affection,  acknowledg- 
ing not  only  that  he  is  great,  powerful,  glorious, 
but  that  his  is  the  greatness,  power,  and  glory — 
that  is,  he  has  them  in  and  of  liimself  ;  he  is 
the  Fountain  and  Centre  of  everything  that  is 
bright  and  blessed.  All  that  we  can,  in  our 
most  exalted  praises,  attribute  to  him,  he  has 
an  unquestionable  title  to.  He  acknowledges 
with  thankfulness  the  grace  of  God  enabling 
them  to  contribute  so  cheerfully  toward  the 
building  of  the  temple  (verse  13)  :  JVoio  therefore, 
our  God,  we  thank  thee.  The  more  we  do  for 
God,  the  more  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
honor  of  being  employed  in  his  service,  and  for 
grace  enabling  us,  in  any  measure,  to  serve 
him.  He  thanks  God  that  they  were  able  to  offer 
so  wilUmily.  It  is  a  great  instance  of  the  power 
of  God's  grace  in  us  to  be  able  to  do  the  work 
of  God  willingly.  We  must  give  God  all  the 
glory  of  all  the  good  that  is  at  any  time  done  by 
ourselves  or  others.  Our  own  good  works  must 
not  be  the  matter  of  our  pride,  nor  the  good 
works  of  others  the  matter  of  our  flattery,  but 
both  the  matter  of  our  praise.  He  speaks  very 
humbly  of  himself,  and  his  people,  and  the 
offerings  they  had  now  presented  to  God.  For 
himself,  and  those  that  joined  with  him,  though 
they  were  princes,  he  wondered  that  God  should 
take  such  notice  of  them,  and  do  so  much  for 
them  (verse  14) :  Who  am  I,  and  rchat  is  my  peo- 
ple ?  David  was  the  most  honorable  person,  and 
Israel  the  most  honorable  people  then  in  the 
world  ;  yet  thus  does  he  speak  of  himself  and 
them,  as  unworthy  the  Divine  cognizance  and 
favor.     H. 

"  We  hnve  r/iven  thee  of  thine  own,"  says  David. 
So,  Christian,  do  thou  say,  "  Lord,  the  love  with 
which  I  love  thee  is  thine  own  ;  and  the  faith 
by  which  I  hang  upon  thee  is  thine  own  ;  and 
the  fear  by  which  I  fear  bef jre  thee  is  thino 
own  ;  and  the  joy  with  which  I  rejoice  before 
thee  is  thine  own  :  and  the  patience  with  which 
I  wait  upon  thee  is  thine  own."      T  Brooks. 

15.  IVe  are  strangers  before  tlicc, 
and  !(OJouriicr§  :  our  day^i  arc   as  a 
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Khadou',   niid   llicrc    in   no   abiding^. 

David  iutinmtes  that  our  life  is  u  vain  life,  a 
(lark  liff,  a  trausieiit  life,  and  a  life  that  will 
have  its  period  either  in  jierfect  light  or  perfect 
darkness.  The  next  words  explain  it,  'Hmn  is 
no  ahidimj,  Heb.  no  expecltillon.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect any  great  matters  from  it,  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect any  long  continuance  of  it.  This  is  men- 
tioned here,  as  that  which  forbids  us  to  boast  of 
the  service  we  do  to  God  ;  alas  !  it  is  confined 
to  a  scantling  of  time,  it  is  the  service  of  a  frail 
and  short  life,  and  therefore  what  can  we  pre- 
tend to  merit  by  it?  H. Never  did  the  Jew- 
ish nation  appear  to  be  more  at  homo  than  at 
that  time.  As  for  David,  his  happiness  was  so 
complete,  that,  instead  of  asking  any  additional 
favors,  he  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  hia 
gratitude  for  those  he  had  already  received. 
Yet,  amid  all  his  affluence,  when  he  possessed 
every  outwanl  comfort  his  heart  could  wish, 
still  he  called  himself  a  slraiujer  and  a  snjmiriier 
bcfore'Ciod.  In  his  most  prosperous  eomlition, 
lie  did  not  look  upon  this  earth  as  his  home, 
but  extended  his  views  to  the  heiivenly  world, 
that  glorious  and  permanent  inheritance  of  the 
saints,  which  is  "  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  which  fadeth  not  away."     It.    Walker. 

10.  It  conielh  oT  thine  Iiaiid,  and 
is  all  tllinc  own.  "  We  have  it  from  thee 
as  a  free  gift,  and  therefore  are  bound  to  use  it 
for  thee  ;  and  what  we  present  to  thee  is  but 
rent  or  interest  from  thine  own."  "In  like 
manner"  (says  Bishop  Patrick),  "  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  (lod  in  all  spiritual  things,  refer- 
ring every  good  thought,  good  purpose,  good 
work,  to  his  grace,  from  whom  we  receive  it." 

17.  He  appeals  to  God  concerning  his  own 
sincerity  in  what  he  did.  It  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a  good  man  to  think  that  God  tries  the 
heart,  and  /hi.s'  jtteasnre  in  vprighltiess ;  that  who- 
ever misinterpret  or  contemn  it,  lie  is  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  approves  of,  the  icuy  of  the  righteous. 
It  was  David's  comfort  that  God  knew  with 
what  pleasure  he  both  offered  his  own,  and  saw 
the  people's  offering.  He  was  neither  proud 
of  hia  own  good  work  nor  envious  of  the  good 
works  of  others. 

1 8.  He  prays  to  God  both  for  the  people  and 
for  Solomon,  that  both  might  hold  on  as  they 
began.  In  this  prayer  ho  addresses  himself  to 
God,  as  the  (l<i<I  <if  Aliraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacab,  a 
God  in  covenant  with  them,  and  with  us  for 
their  sakes.  Lord,  give  us  grace  to  make  good 
our  part  of  the  covenant,  that  we  may  not  for- 
feit the  benefit  of  it.  They  were  kejit  in  their 
integrity  by  the  grace  of  God  establishing  their 
way  ;  let  the  same  grace  that  was  sufficient  for 


them  be  so  for  us.  For  the  people  he  prays 
that  what  good  (iod  had  put  into  their  minds 
he  would  ahvavs  keep  there,  that  they  might  be 
faithful  to  him  and  continue  to  enjoy  his  favor. 
H. 

i20.  Then,  at  David's  bidding,  the  vast  con- 
gregation ■'  blessed  the  LoBi),  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  bowed  down  their  heads  and  wor- 
shipped the  LoKD. "     B. 

Ul.  The  next  day  they  offered  abundance  of 
sacrifices  to  God,  both  burnt-offerings  which 
I  were  wholly  consumed,  arid  peace-offerings 
]  which  the  offerer  had  the  greatest  part  of  to  him- 
self. Hereby  they  testitied  a  generous  giatitude 
to  God  for  the  good  posture  their  public  affairs 
were  in,  though  David  was  going  the  way  of  all 
the  earth.  iiSJ.  They  feasted,  and  rejoiced,  be- 
fore God.  In  token  of  their  joy  in  God  and 
communion  with  him,  they  feasted  upon  their 
peace  offerings  before  the  Lord.  What  had  been 
offered  to  God  they  feasted  upon  ;  by  which 
was  intimated  to  them  that  they  should  be  never 
the  poorer  for  their  late  liberal  contributions  to 
the   service   of    the    temple  ;    they   themselves 

should  feast  iipon   the  comfort   of   it.     H. 

After  the  sacrifice  the  portions  of  the  offerings 
reserved  for  feasting  were  distributed  for  the 
open  air  feast  and  eaten  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  sacred  festivities  passed  into  so- 
cial and  domestic  enjoyment.  For  the  two  full 
days  sacrifices  were  kept  up  in  sanctuary  and 
outer  altar,  in  uncounted  numbers,  the  people 
bearing  their  meats  from  the  sacrifices  to  their 
houses,  tents  and  booths,  the  rulers  and  princes 
completing  the  arrangements  for  their  gifts  to 
the  temple.     Knox. 

24.  They  made  Solomon  king,  the  second 
time.  He  having  been  before  anointed  in  haste, 
upon  occasion  of  Adonijah's  rebellion,  it  was 
thought  tit  to  repeat  it,  for  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  They  anointed  him  to  the 
Lord.  Magistrates  must  look  upon  themselves 
as  set  apart  for  God,  to  be  his  ministers,  and 
must  rule  accordingly  in  the  fear  of  God.  Zadok 
also  was  anointed  to  be  priest,  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar,  who  had  lately  forfeited  this  honor. 
H. 

A  constant  memorial  of  this  solemnity  is  pre- 
served in  that  most  magnificent  of  the  Psalms 
i  of  David,  the  seventy  second,  in  which  the 
'  blessings  predicted  for  the  reign  of  Solomon 
!  form  a  transparent  veil  for  the  transcendent 
'  glories  prophesied  for  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
(  which  is  marked  as  the  crowning  contribution 
I  of  its  author  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  by 
its  concluding  words.  "  The  prnvrrs  of  David, 
I  the  son  of  Je.ssc,  are  ended  !"     P.  S. 
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Section  281. 


THE   LAST   WORDS   OF 


DAVID.      A   PROPHECY   OF    MESSIAH,  THE    PERFECT,  UNI- 
VERSAL,   AND    ETERNAL    KING. 


2  Samuel  23  :  1-7. 


2  S.   23  :  1  Now  these  be  the  last  words 

of  David. 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  saith, 
And  the  man  who  was  raised  on  high  saith, 
The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
And  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  : 

2  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me. 
And  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue. 

3  The  God  of  Israel  said, 

The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me  : 
One  that  rnleth  over  men  righteously. 
That  ruleth  in  the  fear  of  God, 

4  Ik  shall  be  as  the  light  of   the  morning, 

when  the  sun  riseth, 
A  morning  without  clouds  ; 
When  the  tender  grass  sprmgeth  out  of  the 

earth, 

There  are  no  Psalms  which  can  be  pointed  to 
with  certainty  as  embodying  the  thoughts  of 
David's  laier  years.  These  "  last  words  of 
David  "  seem  to  stand  alone,  and  have  no  com- 
panion in   the   Psalter.     A.  F.  K. This,    his 

last  song  or  psalm,  his  latest  vision,  embodied 
the  subject  that  was  most  in  his  mind  in  the  last 
period  of  his  life.  The  Psalm  recorded  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  (See.  263)  was  an  earlier 
song,  and  its  main  drift  was  of  the  past.  Of 
this  latest  Psalm  the  main  drift  is  of  the  future. 
The  colors  of  this  vision  are  brighter  than  those 
of  any  other.  Aged  though  the  seer  was,  there 
is  a  glory  in  this  his  latest  vision  unsurpassed  in 
any  that  went  before.  The  setting  sun  sjireads 
a  lustre  around  as  he  sinks  under  the  horizon 
uneiiualled  by  any  ho  diffused  even  when  ho 
rode  in  the  height  of  the  heavens.     W.  G.  B. 

This  prophecy  is  the  companion  and  comple- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  ch.  7.  There  the  prom- 
ise of  an  eternal  dominion  is  given  to  the  house 
of  Divid,  finding  a  partial  fulfilment  in  his  de- 
scendants, and  a  complete  fulfilment  only  in 
OlirLst :  here  David  himself  is  taught  by  inspira- 
ti  >n  to  draw  the  portrait  of  a  rnler,  some  fea- 
tures of  which  were  partially  realized  in  Solomon 
and  the  better  kings  of  .Tiidah,  but  which  finds 
its  perfect  realization  only  in  Christ.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  portrait  are  developed  and  the  out- 
lines filled  in  by  subsequent  iirophets,  with  ever 


Through  clear  shining  after  rain. 

5  Verily  my  house  is  not  so  with  God  ; 

Yet  he   hath   made  with  me  an  everlasting 

covenant, 
Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure  : 
For  it    is    all    my    salvation,    and    all    viy 

desire. 
Although  he  maketh  it  not  to  grow. 

6  But  the   ungodly   shall   be  all  of  them  as 

thorns  to  be  thrust  away. 
For     they     cannot     be    taken     with    the 
hand  : 

7  But  tlie  man  that  toucheth  them 

Must  be   armed  with   iron  and  the  staff  of 

a  spear  ; 
And  they   shall    be    utterly  burned  with 

fire  in  their  place. 

increasing  clearness  pointing  forward  to  Him 
who  was  to  fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  all  the  an- 
ticipations of  prophecy.     A.  F.  K. Thfese  his 

"last  words"  are  the  Divine  attestation  of  all 
that  he  had  sung  and  prophesied  in  the  Psalms 
concerning  the  spiritual  import  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  found,  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  message  that  Nathan  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  bring  to  him.  Hence  these  "  last 
words"  must  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phetic utterance  bj-  David,  before  his  death, 
about  ike  King  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  their 
full  and  real  meaning.     A.  E. 

That  which  distinguishes  David  not  only  from 
all  earthly  kings,  but  even  from  all  the  other 
pious  kings  of  Judah,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
only  a  sovereign  but  a  prophet.  His  prophetic 
character  is  so  much  blended  with  his  royalty, 
that  believers  may  call  him  a  prophet-king,  just 
as  Melchisedec  is  called  a  priest-king.  David 
' '  not  only  uttered  prophecies,  but  did  and  lived 
prophecies  ;  his  person  and  position  in  history, 
his  whole  life  and  labors,  were  prophetic."  Of 
all  the  living  types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect.  His  ad- 
versities foreshadowed  the  sufferings,  his  pros- 
perity the  triumph,  of  the  spiritual  King  of  Is- 
rael. While  de.scribing  his  own  experiences,  he 
could  not  help  picturing,  though  less  clearly, 
the  experiences  of  Christ,  who  was  to  be  born 
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of  him.  The  Iloly  Spirit  bo  guided  his  pen,  that  | 
l)iiviil'»  inilivichmlity  was  often  comiiletely 
ulentitied  with  tlmt  of  liis  Di vino  Son  ;  for  his 
hiilloweil  fancy,  brenking  through  the  limits  of 
his  own  personal  experiences,  stepped  over  iuto 
those  which  were  to  bo  exclusively  peculiar  to 
Christ,  and  ho  described  these  with  as  great  in- 
tensity of  perception  and  powpr  of  utterance  as 
if  he  had  really  expcricneed  them  hiiiisclf.  The 
lij^ht  of  Messianic  prophecy,  which  hitherto  had 
been  more  or  less  dim  and  ditTuse,  was  in  him 
concentrated  and  made  so  definite  as  to  be  re- 
flected with  even  increasing  lustre  through  all 
the  revelations  of  later  prophets.     De  JJefde. 

The  opening  words  point  back  to  an  antiqne 
projOiecy,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  on  the  fate 
and  glory  of  Israel.  His  oracle  corresponds  with 
lialaam's,  but  it  also  contrasts  with  it.  David's 
vision  is  no  cloudy  and  imperfect  glimpse  of  a 
star  and  scoptro  ;  he  sees  the  King,  the  true 
King  of  men,  and  the  new  day  which  the  King 
will  make  for  men.  He  sees  in  the  future  the 
ideal  Kuler,  the  true  Divine  King  who  was  to 
arise  on  the  earth.  In  sweet,  pure  figitres  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  passed  before  the  mind  of 
David.  When  the  true  King  came,  the  dark- 
ness in  which  men  sat  wo<ild  be  over  and  gone  ; 
the  rain  of  tears,  falling  because  of  the  tyranny 
of  man  to  man,  would  cease.  His  hope  was 
based  on  the  "everlasting  covenant"  which 
(Jod  had  made  with  him.  On  His  word,  His 
promise,  II is  covenant,  the  dying  king  bases 
his  hope  for  his  house  and  for  the  world. 
An. 

The  song  falls  into  four  parts.  First,  there  is 
nn  elaborate  introduction,  descriptive  of  the 
singer  and  the  inspiration  which  gave  birth  to 
his  song  ;  secondly,  the  main  subject  of  the 
prophecy,  a  Ruler  among  men,  of  wonderful 
brightness  and  glory  ;  thirdly,  a  reference  to  the 
Psalmist's  own  house  ami  the  covenant  God  had 
made  with  him  ;  and  finally,  in  the  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  preceding,  a  prediction  of  the  doom 
of  the  ungodly.     W.  G.  B. 

The  passage  has  the  distinctive  features  of 
Hebrew  poetry — the  repetitious  parallelism  and 
the  exuberant  imagery.  It  is  also  very  terse  ; 
cnnsequcntly  elliptical,  and  sometimes  in  a 
measure  obscure.  To  give  the  greater  force  to 
the  few  s))ecial  points  ho  has  to  make,  he  states 
in  the  outset  who  he  is  and  under  what  author- 
ity he  speaks.  "  The  man  raised  up  on  high  ' 
-  taken  from  following  the  flock  of  .Tesse  and 
exalted  to  be  the  Lord's  Anointed  over  his 
ihiisen  people.  "  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  " 
— literally,  he  who  is  sweet,  delightful  as  to  the 
r.ongs  of   Israel  ;    if.,  whoso  sacred  songs  are 


charming,  mellifluous,  precions  to  the  ear  and 
to  the  soul.  In  fourfold  phrase  ;  in  fourdiverse 
forms  of  expression  he  aSirms  that  he  spake 
under  inspiration  of  God.  "  The  Spirit  spake 
by  me  ;"  it  was  his  word  that  fell  from  my 
tongue  ;  "  the  God  of  Israel  said  ;"  "  the  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me, "  thus  :— and  this  is  the 
first  and  main  sentiment  of  this  song  :  "  He  that 
ruleth  over  men  must  bej'u.s/,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God."  Inasmuch  as  he  is  set  to  net  /or  God 
and  under  God,  let  him  be  true  to  flod's  high 
behest  ;  let  him  fairly  represent  his  own  Infinite 
King  and  Lord.  God  ordains  human  govern- 
ment only  for  the  ends  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. Men  who  rule  for  other  ends  and  unto 
other  intended  results  are  an  utter  abomination 
before  him.  Verse  4  makes  prominent  the  bless- 
ings which  attend  just  and  upright  ruling. 
Such  a  ruler  is  to  his  people  as  the  light  of 
morning  when  the  sun  rises,  even  a  cloudless 
morning  ;  and  as  the  grass  which  springs  up 
under  clear  light  (sunshine)  after  rain.  Verse  .5 
is  difficult,  the  choice  of  constructions  lying 
between  the  interrogative  and  the  affirmative  ; 
the  former  thus  :  For  is  not  my  house  so  with 
God  (i.e.,  like  these  figurative  representations)? 
For  he  has  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all  respects  and  sure  (faithfully 
kept)  ;  for  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire;  shall  it  not  therefore  prosper?  With 
this  construction  the  sense  is  unexceptionable. 
Over  against  the  prosperity  of  the  just  and  hon- 
est ruler,  the  sons  of  Belial — wicked,  unjust  men 
— shall  bo  as  thorns  all  thrust  away  ;  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  hand  ;  but  the  man  who  has  oc- 
casion to  touch  them  must  be  armed  with  iron 
and  wood  liko  the  shaft  of  a  spear.  Then  let 
them  all  be  burned  where  they  lie,  or  (as  some 
take  the  last  word)—  fortheir  litter  end.  destruc- 
tion. Wicked  rulers  come  to  an  end  of  unmiti- 
gated ruin.  Thorns  they  are,  torn  out  by  their 
roots  ;  handled  with  instruments  of  wood  and 
iron  and  without  mercy  ;  then  fired  and  burned 
till  they  are  no  more.  The  fruits  of  good  and 
just  rtiling  are  cheering  as  the  light  of  the  new 
day  ;  grateful  and  welcome  as  the  fresh  vegeta- 
tion of  gra58  and  flower  under  sunshine  after 
rain.  Extreme  and  utter  is  the  contrast  under 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Belial.  This  sentiment 
is  worthy  to  be  the  last  thought  of  King  David 
— worthy  to  be  embalmed  in  the  poetic  strains 
of  his  latest  inspired  song.     H.  C. 

I.  The  sweti  psnlvvst  nf  Israel  This  title 
seems  most  eminently  to  belong  to  David,  as  he 
was  the  person  who  had  brought  to  perfection 
the  music  of  the  Jewish  service,  having  not  only 
composed  the  psalms,  but  the  music  also,  and 
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having  prescribed  to  the  performers  tUeir  sev- 
eral pans.      Gray. 

Singing  of  psalms  is  a  sweet  ordinance,  very 
agreealile  to  those  that  delight  in  praising  God. 
It  is  reckoned  among  the  honors  to  which  David 
was  raised  up,  that  he  was  a  psalmist  :  in  that 
he  was  as  truly  great,  as  in  his  being  ihc  anoinkd 
of  the  God  of  Jacob.  Note,  It  is  true  preferment  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  church  in  acts  of  devotion, 
and  instrumental  toipromote  the  blessed  work 
of  prayer  and  praise.  Observe,  Was  David  a 
prince?  He  was  so  tor  Jacob.  Was  he  a  psalm- 
ist ?    He  was  .so  for  Israel.     H. 

2,  3.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  him, 
and  his  word  was  in  his  tongue  ;"  thus  sealing 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and,  in  conseqvience  of  that,  the  sacred 
authority  of  his  writings  to  endless  generations. 

Delaney. Here    are    three    that   spake  ;    The 

Spirit  of  the  Lord;  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
Bock  of  Israel ;  which  some  think  is  an  intima- 
tion of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ; 
the  F.ither,  The.  God  of  hrael,  the  Son,  the  Bock 
of  Israel,  and  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  S^n,  loho  .ipnke  l)y  the  prophets,  and 
particularly  by  David,  and  whose  word  was  not 
only  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  tongue,  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  David  here  avows  his  Divine 
inspiration,  that  in  his  psalms  and  in  this  com- 
position here,  the  Spiril  of  God  spake  hy  him.  He 
and  other  holy  men  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  puts  an  honor 
npon  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  recommends  them 
to  our  use  in  our  devotions,  that  they  are  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches.     H. 

3,  4.  The  second  half  of  verse  3  draws,  with 
a  few  strong  strokes — there  are  but  six  words  in 
the  original — an  outline  portrait  of  an  ideal 
king,  ruling  with  perfect  justice,  controlled  and 
guided  by  the  fear  of  God.  Verse  4  depicts  in 
figurative  language  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 
His  appearance  will  be  like  the  lite-giving  sun- 
shine of  a  cloudless  morning  ;  blessings  will 
follow  him  as  verdure  clothes  the  earth  from  the 
united  influences  of  sunshine  and  rain.     A.  F.  K. 

The  second  part  of  the  introduction  (verses 
2,  3)  stamps  the  prophecy  with  a  fourfold  mark 
of  inspiration  :  ■'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake 
by  me"  "His  word  was  in  my  tongue." 
"  The  G-)d  of  Israel  said."  "  The  Rock  of  Is- 
rael, spake  to  me,"  the  faithful  One,  whose 
words  are  stal  le  as  a  rock,  and  who  provides 
for  Israel  a  fonndati  m-stone,  elect  and  precious, 
immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  So  remark- 
able nn  introduction  must  be  followed  by  no  or- 
diniiry  prophecy.  If  the  prophecy  should  bear 
on  nothing  more  rcmaikaUe  than  some  earthly 


successor  of  David,  all  these  snoJime  prelimi- 
nary utterances  would  be  singularly  out  of  place. 
The  great  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  a  Ruler 
over  men.  The  Revised  Version  is  at  once  more 
literal  and  more  expressive  than  the  Authorized 
Version. 

"  One  that  ruleth  over  men  ri^bteously. 
Killing  in  the  fear  of  God, 
lie  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning." 

It  is  a  vision  of  a  remarkable  Ruler,  not  a 
Ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel  merely,  but  a 
Ruler  "over  men."  The  Ruler  seen  is  One 
whose  government  knows  no  earthly  limits,  but 
prevails  wherever  there  are  men.  Solomon  could 
not  be  the  ruler  seen,  for,  wide  though  his  em- 
pire was,  ho' was  king  of  Israel  only,  not  king 
of  men.  Every  other  human  application  is  out 
of  tha  question.  The  "  Ruler  overmen"  of  this 
vision  must  have  been  identified  by  David  with 
Him  "  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
to  be  blessed."  It  is  worthy  of  very  special  re- 
mark that  the  first  characteristic  of  this  Ruler 
is  "  rijhleousneis."  There  is  no  grander  or  more 
majestic  word  in  the  language  of  men.  Not 
even  love  or  mercy  can  be  preferred  to  right- 
eousness. And  this  expression  is  common  to 
the  whole  class  of  prophecies  that  predict  the 
Messiah.  "  Behold,  a  King  shall  reign  in  right- 
eousness, and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment." 
"  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
shnll  rest  on  Him,  and  righteousness  sh.ill  bo 
the  girdle  of  His  loins."  There  is  no  lack  in 
the  New  Testament  of  passages  to  magnify  the 
love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  yet  it  ismads 
very  plain  that  righteousness  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  His  work.  "  Thus  it  beoometh  us  t.) 
fulfil  all  righteousness,"  were  the  words  with 
which  He  removed  the  objections  of  John  to 
His  baptism,  and  they  were  words  that  described 
the  business  of  His  whole  life  :  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness/or  His  people  and  in  His  people — for 
them,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  righteous 
law  and  bear  the  righteous  i)enalty  of  transgres 
sion  ;  in  them  to  infuse  His  own  righteous  spirit 
and  mould  them  into  the  likeness  of  His  right- 
eous example,  to  sum  up  the  whole  law  of  right- 
eousness in  the  law  of  love,  and  by  His  grace 
instil  that  law  into  their  hearts,  Such  essen- 
tially was  the  work  of  Christ.  And  Christ's 
work  was  constantly  done  "  in  Ihe  ear  of  God," 
with  the  highest  possible  regard  for  His  will 
and  reverence  for  His  law.  "  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business,"  is  his  fir«t  word,  an  i 
among  Ihe  last  is,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."     W.  G.  B. 
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David  foresees  that  in  doc  time  Ibe  ideal 
Ituler,  the  true  Divine  King,  will  uriHe  on  the 
curtb,  wlio  will  be  of  n  perfect  justice,  because 
he  rules  in  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  the  King  far 
whose  advent  the  earth  groans  and  travails  ;  the 
Kini;  whom  men  have  been  trj'ing  to  lind  in  all 
their  political  schemes  and  revolutions  ;  a  King 
of  a  perfect  equity,  meting  out  to  men  of  every 
condition  the  due  reward  of  their  deeds,  at- 
tempering his  justice  with  mercy  because  He 
fears  God.  It  is  the  King  of  whom  in  after  ages 
the  prophets  prophesied — 

"  Bt'liold  Ibe  days  come,  saith  tlic  Lord, 
That  1  will  raisn  up  unto  David  a  righteoun  Branch  ; 

A  Kinj;  shall  reign  and  prosper. 
And  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth  ; 
And  this  is  the  Name  by  which  He  shall  be  called, 

Jehovah  our  Righteousness." 

It  is  the  King  of  wliose  advent  seers  and  sages 
dreamed  in  hope,  believing  that  men,  so  miser- 
able under  the  unjust  rulers  who  consumed 
them,  would  be  lifted  by  his  coming  into  ecsta- 
sies of  joy  and  praise  ;  that  the}' would  "  rejoice 
greatly  and  shout  for  joy,"  because  their  true 
King  had  come  to  them  at  last,  "  righteous  and 
having  salvation."  It  is  the  King  who  in  his 
lowliness  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  wel- 
comed by  the  hosannahs  of  little  children  ;  who 
went  meekly  to  the  Cross,  and  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  that  He  might  redeem  us  unto  life 
eternal  ;  who  will  come  again,  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  to  repeat  in  power  all  that  He  once 
wrought  in  meekness,  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  the  earth,  and  to  gather  into  it  the  nations. 
This  is  the  King  whom  King  David  saw  when 
death  lifted  the  crown  from  his  weary  head, — 
Christ,  the  ideal  Kuler,  the  sole,  true,  and  per- 
fect King  of  men. 

As  he  looked  steadfastly  into  the  future,  this 
tender  j"et  august  Figure  rose  before  him  ;  and 
as  he  contemplated  it  he  saw — ch,  with  what 
thankful  wonder  and  surprise  ! — a  kingdom 
which  surpassed  all  earthly  kingdoms  by  as 
much  as  "  the  Just  One, ' '  the  ideal  lluler,  is  fair- 
er tliiin  the  sons  of  men.  One  cannot  but  be 
touched  by  the  sweet  ptire  figures  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  passed  before  the  mind  of 
David.  Think  what  the  king.s  he  knew  were 
like— the  kings  of  Egyjit,  Assyria,  Philistia  ; 
what  Saul  was  like  ;  nav,  even  what  David's  own 
reign  bad  been  like.  What  tyranny  and  mutiny, 
what  wars,  famines,  exactions,  revolts  had  ho 
known  in  these  rulers  and  their  realms  !  With 
what  surprise  and  delight,  then,  must  he  have 
beheld  a  King  whoso  reign  was  to  be  the  reign 
of  gentleness  and  fostering  love  ;  a  jnst  King, 
and  yet  a  King  whoso  influence  should  be  "  as 


the  tight  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  rises,"  ol"  a 
morning  without  duud',"  cf  a  morning  that,  com- 
ing and  "  ahining  ajltr  rain,"  would  bring  a  fervent 
gracijus  heal,  bcuuuth  which  the  earth  would 
clothe  itself  in  robes  of  fresh  and  "  tender  green" 
(verse  4).  David  had  often  seen  the  fields  smit- 
ten into  barrenness  by  the  fierce  heat  of  an 
Oriental  sun  ;  he  had  heard  the  rushing  show- 
ers of  the  heavy  Eastern  rains,  and  when  the 
morning  broke  without  cl9ud3  and  the  sun  shone 
on  the  saturated  earth,  he  had  seen  the  barren 
plains  turn  green  in  a  day,  the  tender  grass 
springing  up  as  at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's 
wand,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  clothing  the 
grass  as  with  the  robes  of  a  king  and  loading 
the  air  with  fragrance.  And  it  was  under  this 
figure  that  he  conceived  the  Messianic  reign. 
When  the  true  King  came,  the  darkness  in  which 
men  sat  would  be  over  and  gone  ;  the  rain  of 
tears,  falling  forever  because  of  the  tyranny  of 
man  to  man,  would  cease.  The  Sun  would  rise 
with  healing  on  his  wings.  A  new  happy  day 
would  be  born  out  of  the  eternity  of  God.  All 
that  was  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sweet  in  human 
character  and  life  would  spring  to  meet  it,  and 
rise  into  new,  fairer,  and  more  fruitful  forms. 
Alas  !  that  the  King  should  have  come,  and  that 
the  kingdom  should  even  yet  be  so  far  off ! 
Alas  !  that  David's  hope  should  still  be  a  hope 
to  us,  and  little  more  !  Yet  let  us  cherish  this 
hope.  It  will  be  fulfilled.  When  our  hearts 
are  sad  and  weary,  let  us  patiently  look  forward 
to  the  day  yet  to  dawn,  the  morning  without 
clouds,  whose  sun,  shining  after  our  tears,  will 
draw  forth  ail  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness.     Cox. 

As  in  a  clear  mirror,  the  words  of  David  bring 
before  us  the  King,  the  blessing,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  God's  sovereignty.  Yea,  verily,  this 
King  is  ruler  in  the  full  force  of  the  w  ord,  and 
the  old  legend  does  not  thus  amaze  us,  that  on 
His  entering  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate  the 
eagles  on  the  Roman  banner  bowed  before  Him 
in  humble  reverence.  Wherever  He  comes.  He 
reigns  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  His  people, 
through  His  word  and  Spirit  ;  and  no  sooner  has 
He  taken  tip  His  abode  in  any  soul,  than  there 
arises  to  it  in  the  heavens  the  friendly  sun. 
The  blessing  which  He  brings  is  as  great  as  the 
biightncss  which  the  king  of  day  continually 
sheds  forth  in  this  wide  circle.  No  light  with- 
out heat,  no  heat  without  frnitfnlness,  but  light 
and  life,  growth  and  fertility,  truth  and  clear- 
ness, coui'age  in  lifi»nnd  comfort  in  death,  the 
rising  of  this  Sun  brings  from  on  high  to  all 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  darkness  may  indeed  endure  for  a  time,  but 
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the  final  '.rianipb  of  God's  kingilom  is  as  little  ] 
doubtful   as  that  of  the  uiid-day  sun  over  the 
clouds  which  would  obscure  his  glory.      \'un  0. 

Indirectly,  the  passage  suggests  two  essential 
requirements  of  human  rulers  among  men.     B. 

They  must  be  just,  both  lo  those  over  whom 

they  rule,  in  allowing  them  their  rights  and 
properties  ;  and  heluoten  those  over  whom  they 
rule,  using  their  power  to  right  the  injured 
against  the  injurious.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  do  no  wrong,  but  they  must  not  suffer 
wrong  to  be  done.  They  must  rule  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  that  is,  they  must  themselves  be  possessed 
with  a  fear  of  God,  by  which  they  will  be  effec- 
tually restrained  from  all  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  :  Nehemiah  was  so  (ch.  5  :  15),  So  did 
not  I,  hec%use  of  the  fear  of  Ood ;  and  Joseph 
(Gen.  42  :  18).  They  must  also  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  fear  of  God  — that  is,  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion, among  those  over  whom  they  rule.  The 
magistrate  is  to  be  the  keeper  of  both  tables,  and 
to  protect  both  godliness  and  honesty.     H. 

S.  For  is  not  my  Iioii!«e  thus  M'itli 
Ood  i  f<>r  an  eternal  eovenant  Iiatli 
he  made  for  me,  ordered  in  all  and 
secured :  for  all  my  salvation  and 
all  ^ood  pleasure  shall  he  not  cause 
It  to  springs  forth  ?  This  seems  the  most 
probable  rendering  of  an  obscure  passage.  The 
meaning  then  will  be  :  Is  not  my  house  in  such 
relation  to  God,  because  He  has  made  an  eternal 
covenant  with  me,  that  I  may  look  for  the  right- 
eous ruler  to  arise  out  of  it,  bringing  with  him 
all  these  attendant  blessings?  "The  eternal 
covenant"  is  the  promise  in  ch.  7  :  12  ft  ,  to 
which  David  refers  as  the  ground  of  his  confi- 
denee  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  and 
through  his  house.  The  epithets  "  ordered  in 
all  and  secured"  compare  the  covenant  to  a 
carefully  drawn  and  properly  attested  legal  docu- 
ment. Finally  he  expresses  his  confidence  ttiat 
God  will  in  due  time  cause  the  salvation  prom- 
ised to  him  and  his  house,  and  all  His  own  good 
pleasure,  to  grow  and  jirosper.      A.  F.  K. 

The  key  to  the  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
expression  ' '  my  house.  "  When  David  speaks  of 
his  house,  he  means  his  dynasty.  In  this  sense 
his  "  bouse"  had  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  gracious  promise.  "  Moreover,  the  Lord 
telleth  thes  that  He  will  make  thee  an  house. 
.  .  .  And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  made  sure  forever  before  thee.  .  .  .  Then 
David  said,  .  .  .  What  is  my  house,  that  Thou 
hast  brought  me  thus  far?  .  .  .  Thoxi  hast 
spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come."  The  king  felt  profoundly  on 
that  occasion  that  his  house  was  even  more 
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prominently  the  subject  of  Divine  promise  than 
himself.  What  roused  his  gratitude  to  its  ut- 
most height  was  the  gracious  provision  for  his 
house.  Surely  the  covenant  referred  to  in  the 
passage  now  before  us,  "  ordered  in  all  thing.s 
and  sure,"  was  this  very  covenant  announced  to 
him  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  the  covenant  that 
made  this  provision  for  his  house.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  think  of  him  recalling  this  covenant  and 
yet  saying,  "Verily  my  house  is  not  so  with 
God  "  (Revised  Version).  Buttake  the  marginal 
reading — "  Is  not  my  house  so  with  God?"  Is 
not  my  dynasty  embraced  in  the  scope  of  this 
promise  ?  Hath  He  not  made  with  me  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure  ? 
And  will  He  not  make  this  promise,  which  is  all 
my  salvation  and  all  my  desire,  to  grow,  to 
fructify  ?  It  is  infinitely  more  natural  to  repre- 
sent David  on  this  joyous  occasion  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  the  promise  of  long  continuance 
and  prosperity  made  to  his  dynasty,  than  dwell- 
ing on  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  members  of 
his  family  circle.  And  the  facts  of  the  future 
correspond  to  this  explanation.  Was  not  the 
government  of  David's  house  or  dynasty  in  the 
main  righteous,  at  least  for  many  a  reign,  con- 
ducted in  the  fear  of  God,  and  followed  by  great 
prosperity  and  blessing  ?  David  himself,  Solo- 
mon, Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah— what 
other  nation  had  ever  so  many  Christlike  kings  ? 
What  a  contrast  was  presented  to  this  in  the 
main  by  the  apostate  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
idolatrous,  God-dishonoring,  throughout !  And 
as  to  the  growth  or  continued  vitality  of  his 
house,  its  "  clear  shining  after  rain,"  had  not 
God  promised  that  He  would  bless  it,  and  that 
it  would  continue  forever  before  Him?  Ha 
knew  that,  spiritually  dormant  at  times,  his 
house  would  survive,  till  a  living  root  came  from 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  till  the  Prince  of  life  phould 
be  born  from  it,  and  once  that  plant  of  renown 
was  raised  up,  there  was  no  fear  hut  the  house 
would  be  preserved  forever.  From  this  point 
it  would  start  on  a  new  career  of  glory  ;  nay, 
this  was  the  very  Kuler  of  whom  he  had  been 
prophesying,  at  once  David's  Son  and  David's 
Lord  ;  this  was  the  root  and  the  offspring  of 
David,  the  bright  and  the  morning  star.  Con- 
ducted to  this  stage  in  the  future  experience  of 
his  house,  he  needed  no  further  assurance,  ho 
cherished  no  further  desire.  The  covenant  that 
rested  on  Him  and  that  promised  Him  was 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  The  gloriou.s 
prospect  exhausted  his  every  wish.  "  This  is 
all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire."  W.  G.  B. 
He  hath  made  wilh  me  an  everlasting  covenant. 
Whatever  trouble  a  child  of  God  may  have  tha 
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prospect  of,  still  he  has  some  comfort  or  other 
to  biilnnce  it  with,  nn>1  none  like  this.  It  muy 
be  undcrHtood  oJ  tlio  coveiiuut  of  roynlty  (in  the 
type),  which  (iod  iimde  with  David  and  his  seed, 
touching  the  kingdom  (I's.  132  :  11,  12).  But  it 
most  look  further,  to  the  covenant  of  grace  made 
with  all  believers,  that  God  will  be,  in  Christ, 
to  them  a  God,  which  was  signified  by  the  cove 
nant  of  royalty,  and  therefore  the  promises  cf 
the  covenant  are  called  tlie.  sure  mercies  cj  Duvid 
(Is.  55  :  3).  It  is  this  only  that  is  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
David,  who,  in  so  many  of  his  psalms,  speaks  so 
clearly  concerning  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel,  should  forget  it  in  his  last  words.  God 
has  made  a  covenant  of  grace  with  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  are  here  told.  First,  That  it  is 
an  ei-erliistinri  covenant,  from  everlasting,  in  the 
contrivance  and  counsel  of  it,  and  to  everlast- 
ing, in  the  continuance  and  consequences  of  it. 
iSecnndlt/,  That  it  is  orilertd,  well  ordered  in  all 
things,  admirably  well,  to  advance  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honor  of  the  Mediator,  together 
with  the  highest  well-being  of  the  trusting  be- 
liever.    H. 

David  could  rely  on  his  covenant  because  it  was 
"  equipped  with  all  things,"  because  it  provided 
for  all  events,  even  for  "  the  falling  away"  of 
his  seed  :  because  God  had  assured  him  that, 
even  if  his  seed  should  commit  iniquity,  though 
He  would  chasten  them.  He  would  not  take 
away  his  mercy  from  them.  The  covenant  was 
"  attested,"  raade  sure,  by  this  gracious  provi- 
sion ;  for  if  even  the  faithlessness  of  men  could 
not  annul  the  covenant,  what  could  annul  it? 
God  would  never  be  faithless  ;  and  therefore 
David  was  certain  that  God  would  cause  "all 
the  salvation"  promised  to  his  children  to  spring 
forth,  that  all  the  "  good  pleasure"  of  the  Lord, 
as  expressed  in  the  covenant,  would  be  accom- 
plished. Is  not  our  covenant,  then,  an  everlast- 
ing covenant?  Has  not  God  pledged  Himself 
that  the  world  shall  be  redeemed,  that  all  flesh 
shall  see  his  salvation  ?  Has  He  not  assured  us 
that  the  unfaithfulness  of  men  shall  not  make 
his  redeeming  purpose  of  none  effect  ?  that  if 
the  seed  of  Christ  commit  iniquity,  though  He 
will  chasten  them  for  their  sins,  Ho  will  never 
remove  his  mercy  from  them  ?  We  too,  then, 
have  a  covenant  on  which  we  may  rely.  It  is 
equipped  at  all  points,  makes  provision  for  all 
events.  If  our  unfaithfulness  cannot  annul  it, 
nothing  can  annul  it  :  for  Gid  is  faithful  who 
hath  promised  :  He  cannot  change  nor  lie.  It 
is  on  God's  redeeming  purpose  and  intention, 
on  bis  eternal  will  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
aan  and  will  be  saved,  tbat  we  must  stay  oar 


hearts  when  they  are  weak  and  sad.  We  cannot 
build  our  hopes  on  ourselves,  on  our  fidelity, 
our  loyalty,  for  we  veer  and  change  before  every 
breath  ;  nor  on  our  neighbors,  for  they  are  vari- 
able as  we.  But  God  sits  on  high,  above  all 
reach  of  change,  carrying  out  the  steadfast  pur- 
pose of  his  love  through  the  very  vicissitudes 
which  obscure  Him  from  our  sight  and  set  us 
doubting  whether  for  ourselves  or  others.  Let 
us  trust  in  Him.  Let  us  rest  in  the  love  from 
which  "  neither  death,  nor  even  life,"  neither 
time,  nor  even  change  can  in  anywise  separate 
us.     Cfix. 

6,  7.  The  Inst  part  of  the  prophecy,  in  the 
way  of  contrast  to  the  leading  vision,  is  a  pre- 
diction of  the  doom  of  the  ungodly.  The  re- 
vised translation  is  much  the  clearer  : 

"  But  the  ungodly  shall  be  ull  of   them  as  thomi*  to  be 
thruet  away. 
For  they  cannot  be  taken  with  the  hand. 
But  the  man  that  toucheth  them 
Mu6t  be  armed  with  iron  and  the  BtafT  and  epear, 
And  they  ehall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  their  place.'* 

While  some  would  fain  think  of  Christ's  sceptre 
as  one  of  mercy  only,  the  uniform  representa- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  different.  In  this,  as  in  most 
predictions  of  Christ's  kingly  office,  there  is  an 
instructive  combination  of  mercy  and  judgment. 
In  the  bosom  of  one  of  Isaiah's  sweetest  predic- 
tions, he  introduces  the  Messiah  as  anointed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  proclaim  "  the  day  of  ven- 
geance of  our  God."  In  a  subsequent  vision, 
Messiah  appears  marching  triumphantly  "  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  after  treading  the 
people  in  His  anger  and  trampling  them  in  His 
fury."  Malachi  proclaimed  Him  "  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  with  healing  under  His  wings," 
while  His  day  was  to  burn  as  an  oven  and  con. 
sume  the  proud  and  the  wicked  like  stubble. 
Expressions  equally  clear  and  strong  are  found 
in  his  own  utterances,  and  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  union  of  mercy 
and  judgment  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  the  foundation  of  His 
government.  Sin  is  the  abominable  thing  which 
He  hates.  To  separate  men  from  sin  is  the 
grand  purpose  of  His  government.  For  this 
end.  Ho  draws  Hispeople  into  union  with  Him- 
self, thereby  forever  removing  their  guilt,  and 
providing  for  the  ultimate  removal  of  all  sin 
from  their  hearts  and  the  complete  assimilation 
of  their  natures  to  His  holy  nature.  Blessed  are 
they  who  enter  into  this  relation  ;  but  alas  for 
those  who,  for  all  that  He  has  done,  prefer  their 
sins  to  Him  !  "  The  ungodly  shall  be  all  of 
them  as  thorns  to  be  thrust  away."  W.  G.  B. 
These,  then,  are  the  scenes  which  passed  be- 
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fore  Dftvid,  ns  at  the  last  his  eyes  grow  large 
and  clear  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ; 
tUese  the  scenes  which  pass  before  us  as  we 
listen  to  the  ' '  oracle' '  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  First 
of  all,  there  rose  before  him  an  image  of  the  per- 
fect Man,  the  ideal  Kuler,  with  no  iron  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  ruling  over  men  not  by  force,  but 
by  justice,  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  but 
for  their  good  ;  blending  mercy  with  justice  be- 
cause He  is  animated  by  the  fear  of  God.  As 
the  lines  of  that  august  yet  gracious  form  grow 
dim,  there  rises  before  him  a  vision  of  the  earth 
drenched  with  fertilizing  showers,  rejoicing  in 
the  clear  shining  of  a  morning  without  clouds, 
and  greeting  the  benignant  rays  with  springing 
verdure  and  fragrant  incense.  Then,  he  remem- 
bers the  day  when  he  first  sat  in  peace  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  resolving  in  his  grateful  heart 
Ihat  he  would  build  a  house  for  the  God  who 
had  "  highly  exalted  "  him.  What  a  humbling 
and  bewildering  pain  it  was  to  him  to  learn  that 
this  honor  was  denied  him  !  that  the  blood  on 
his  hands,  though  its  stains  had  been  contract- 
ed in  the  service  of  God,  unfitted  him  to  build 
a  temple  for  Jehovah  !  And  God,  how  tenderly 
He  had  turned  sorrow  into  joy  by  choosing  thai 
moment  to  assure  him  that  his  own  house  should 
never  fail,  that  the  true  King  of  men  should  be 
a  branch  from  his  stem,  that  the  renovated  earth 
and  new  heavenly  day  should  be  possessed  by 
his  seed  !  And,  last  of  all,  there  rises  up  before 
him  a  field  overrun  with  thorns,  which  the  Di- 
vine ministers  pluck  up  with  gauntleted  hands, 
and  beat  down  with  their  burnished  spears,  and 
cjmmit  to  the  consuming  flames. 

What  a  grand  vision  it  is  !  How  wide  its 
scope  !  How  much  it  suggests  !'  What  a  mag- 
nificent consummation  of  David's  magnificent 
career  !  What  a  Divine  close  to  that  most  hu- 
man life  !  The  psalmist  rises  into  the  seer,  the 
king  into  the  father  of  the  King  of  kings  ;  and 
David  passes  from  us  radiant  with  an  excellent 
and  surpassing  glory,  at  his  highest  moment,  in 
his  loftiest  mood,  the  heavenly  and  eternal 
splendor  dawning  on  him  as  his  eyes  close  on 
the  vanities  of  earth.     Cox. 


One  psalm  there  is  attributed  to  David,  which 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  work  of  an  old  man — a  sweet 
song  into  which  mellow  wisdom  has  condensed 
its  final  lessons— and  a  snatch  of  it  may  stand 
instead  of  any  summing-up  of  the  life  by  us  : 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  pood  ; 
Dwell  in  the  land,  and  enjoy  security  ; 
Deligtit  tiiyself  also  iu  the  Lord, 


And  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart, 
commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 

Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him. 

I  have  been  younp  and  now  am  old. 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power. 
And  spreading  himself  like  a  green  tree.  .  , 
Yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not." 

May  we  not  apply  the  next  words  to  the 
psalmist  himself,  and  hear  him  calling  us  to  look 
on  him  as  he  lies  on  his  dying  bed — disturbed 
though  it  were  by  ignoble  intrigues  of  hungry 
heirs — after  so  many  storms  Hearing  the  port  ; 
after  so  many  vicissitudes,  close  to  the  unchang 
ing  home  ;  after  so  many  struggles,  resting 
quietly  on  the  breast  of  God  :  "  Mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  Into  this  opal  calmness, 
as  of  the  liquid  light  of  sunset,  all  the  flaming 
splendors  of  the  hot  day  have  melted.  The 
music  of  his  songs  die  away  into  "  peace  ;"  as 
when  some  master  holds  our  ears  captive  with 
tones  so  faint  that  we  scarce  can  tell  sound  from 
silence,  until  the  jar  of  common  noises,  which' 
that  low  sweetness  had  deadened,  rushes  in. 

One  strain  of  a  higher  mood  is  preserved  for 
us  in  the  historical  books  ;  that  prophecy  of  the 
true  King,  whom  his  own  failures  and  sin.s,  no 
less  than  his  consecration  and  victories,  had 
taught  him  to  expect.  The  dying  eyes  see  on 
the  horizon  of  the  far-off  future  the  form  of  Him 
who  is  to  be  a  just  and  perfect  ruler  ;  before  the 
brightness  of  whose  presence,  and  the  refresh- 
ing of  whose  influence,  verdure  and  beauty  shall 
clothe  the  world.  As  the  shades  gather,  that 
radiant  glory  to  come  brightens.  He  departs 
in  peace,  having  seen  the  salvation  from  afar. 
It  was  fitting  that  this  fullest  of  his  prophecies 
should  be  the  last  of  his  strains,  as  if  the  rap- 
ture which  thrilled  the  trembling  strings  had 
snapped  them  in  twain.  And  then,  for  earth, 
the  richest  voice  which  God  ever  tuned  for  his 
praise  was  hushed,  and  the  harp  of  Jesse's  son 
hangs  untouched  above  his  grave.  But  for  him 
death  was  God's  last,  best  answer  to  his  prayer, 
"  0  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips  ;"  and  as  that 
cold  but  most  loving  hand  unclothes  him  from 
the  weakness  of  flesh,  and  leads  him  in  among 
the  choirs  of  heaven,  wo  can  almost  hear  again 
his  former  thanksgiving  breaking  from  his  im- 
mortal lips,  "  Thou  hast  put  a  new  song  into  my 
mouth,"  whose  melodies,  unsaddened  by  plain- 
five  minors  of  penitence  and  pain,  are  yet  nobler 
and  sweeter  than  the  psalms  which  he  sang 
here,  and  left  to  be  the  solace  and  treasure  of 
all  generations  !     A.  M, 
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DEATH    OF   DAVID.      ELEMENTS 


AND   EFFECTS 
WORK. 


OF   HIS   CHARACTER    AND   LIFE- 


1   Kings  2  :  10,  11. 


1  Chronicles  20  :  2G-30. 


1  K.  li  :  10  .\nd  Dnvid  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  iu  the  city  of  David. 
I  Cliroil.  5J9  :  2i;,   27  Now  David  the  son  of  Jesse   reigned  over  all  Israel.     And  the  time 
that  he  reiguod  over  Israel  was  forty  years  :  seven  years  reigned  he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and 

28  throe  years  reigned  ho  in  Jerusalem.      .Vnd  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and 

29  honor  :  and  Solomon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.     Now  the  acts  of   David  the  king,  first  and 
last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history  of  Nathan 

30  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer  ;  with  all  his  reign  and  his  might,  and  the 
times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel,  and  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries. 


David  now  passed  awa^.  After  seventy  years 
ot  intensely  active  life,  "  he  died  in  a  good  old 
age,  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honor."  Born  in 
a  rude  age,  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  in  a 
measure  degenerated  toward  the  old  Egyjitian 
•  barbarism,  God  had  gifted  him  with  a  fine  spir- 
itual fibre,  and  by  the  severe  processes  of  Prov 
ideiice.  even  to  the  passing  through  the  fires  of 
a  long-anguished  conscience,  had  strengthened 
and  refined  his  soul.  By  this  training  it  was 
Ihiit  the  Spirit  of  God  enabled  him  to  achieve  a 
work  so  vast,  so  permanent  and  grand  in  its 
effects,  such  us  none  has  ever  done,  before  or 
Bince.  Not  in  his  conquests  only,  though  these 
well-nigh  covered  the  breadth  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  "  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  ;"  nor  in  his  sys- 
tematic organization  and  ordering  of  the  nation's 
internal  affairs,  though  this  helped  to  give  it 
strength,  stability,  and  pre-eminence  among  the 
nation.s  of  the  world.  But  the  grand  achieve- 
ment of  David  was  wrought  upon  the  souls  of 
the  people  through  the  moral  an<l  spiritual  forces 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  Divinely  nurtured  and 
guided.  By  this  Divine  indwelling  and  inwork- 
ing,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  double  discipline 
of  adversity  and  sore  transgression,  David  im- 
pressively commended  the  law  and  illustrated 
the  truth  and  grace  ot  Jehovah.  In  hU  life  he 
effectually  preached  righteousness  and  exempli- 
fied faith  and  obedience  toward  God.  In  his 
broken  strains  and  triumphant  songs  he  magni. 
fied  the  Fatherhood  and  the  compassionate,  for- 
giving love  of  Jehovah  ;  and,  like  Abraham,  re- 
joicingly looked  forward  to  Messiah's  day,  nay 
more,  buheld  the  coming  Christ  in  the  line  of 
royal  succession,  and  "  in  spirit  called  him 
Lord."  Thus,  throngh  the  dislingnishing  grace 
of  God   vouchsafed   to   him   ia  these  respects 


above  all  other  men,  David  left  upon  the  mind 
and  heait  of  the  Jewioh  people  an  indelible  im- 
press,  which  was  deepened  by  the  transfer  to  the 
Messiah,  as  His  peculiar  title,  of  the  name.  The 
Son  of  David.  Let  us  bear  these  facts  in  mind, 
as  we  advance  to  study  the  outwardly  brilliant 
and  seemingly  successful  career  of  Solomon— a 
career  whose  bright  promise  was  shaded  at  the 
last  to  sadness  and  gloom,  and  whose  early  suc- 
cesses and  later  indulgences  terminated  at  length 
almost  in  wreck  of  life  and  hope.  No  Bible  his- 
tory  carries  with  it  so  much  and  such  needed  • 
practical  teaching  for  youth,  and  middle  life, 
and  old  age.  None  exhibits  so  plainly  and 
forcibly  the  great  moral  of  right  living.  None 
treats  so  fully  the  uses  and  the  misuses  or  wastes 
of  life.  And  none  meets  and  answers  so  accu- 
rately every  problem,  question,  and  longing  per- 
taining to  the  everyday  experience  of  all.     B. 

In  the  varied  elements  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible  like 
David.  A  life  teeming  with  vicissitudes,  with 
romance,  with  pathos,  and  those  startling 
changes  of  fortune  which  make  liistory  so  much 
stranger  than  fiction.  What  drama  is  equal  to 
it  for  tragic  and  romantic  interest  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  instruction'?  His  character  is  as 
varied  as  his  life.  It  reminds  to  no  small  extent 
of  him  whose  writings  in  the  New  Testament 
hold  somewhat  the  same  place  as  the  Fsalms  in 
the  Old,  the  .Apostle  John.  In  both  there  is  all 
the  strength  of  man  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
woman.  In  lx>th  there  is  the  same  intensity — 
intensity  of  action,  intensity  of  thought  and 
word,  intensity  of  love  and  hate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  dastardly  conduct  to  Uriah  (here 
is  no  meanne.ss  about  him.  There  is  nobility 
even  in  his  faults  ;  and  certainly  his  repentance 
is  noble.     Is  there  any  one  in  the  whole  of  the 
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Old  Testament  of  whom  we  know  so  much,  and 
yet  find  so  much  to  admire,  and  praise,  and 
love?  With  his  chivalry  and  generosity,  with 
his  passionate  love  for  his  friend  and  for  his 
son,  with  his  sweetness  and  delicacy,  his  energy 
and  courage,  do  we  not  feel  hira  to  be  a  man 
after  man's  own  heart  as  well  as  after  God  s  ? 
Whether  we  take  the  world's  rough  measure  and 
judge  him  by  what  he  did,  or  look  deeper  and 
judge  him  by  what  he  was.  we  must  admit  that 
in  him  we  have  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  true 
hero  and  a  true  saint.  Whether  we  regard  the 
inflaence  of  David  himself  upon  the  people  he 
ruled,  or  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
people  under  his  guidance,  or  the  instruction 
which  his  life  supplies  for  each  individual  soul, 
or  the  deep  analogies  which  lie  between  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  at  this  its  most  glorious  period  and 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  age  and 
reign  of  David  stand  alone  in  Israel's  history. 
Plummer. 

Death  and  Bueial  of  David. 

I  K.  2:10.  Now,  when  he  has  finished  his 
great  work  in  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  has  closed  all  with 
a  zealous  blessing  of  his  Solomon  and  his  peo- 
ple, David  sleeps  with  his  fathers.  O  blessed 
soul,  how  quiet  a  possession  hast  thou  now 
taken,  after  so  many  tumults,  of  a  better  crown  ! 
Thou,  that  hast  prepared  all  things  for  the  house 
of  thy  God,  how  happily  art  thou  now  welcomed 
to  that  house  of  his,  "  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens  !"     Bp.  II. 

lie  WIS  buried  in  the  city  of  Dtvid  ;  not  in  the 
burying-place  of  his  father,  as  Saul  was,  but  in 
his  own  city,  which  he  was  the  founder  of. 
There  were  set  the  thrones  and  there  the  tombs, 
of  the  house  of  David.  His  epitaph  may  be 
taken  from  2  S.  23  :  1.  Here  lies  Duoid  tlie  son 
of  Jesse,  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  hiijh,  the 
anointed  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalm- 
ist of  Israel  y  adding  his  own  words  (Ps.  16  :  9), 

My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.     H. After  the 

return  from  the  Captivity,  "  the  sepulchres  of 
David  "  were  still  pointed  out  between  Siloah 
and  "  the  house  of  the  mighty  men,"  or  "  the 
guardhouse''  (Neh.  3  :  16).  "  His  sepulchre  is 
with  us  unto  this  day,"  said  Peter  at  Pentecost. 
P.  S. 

I  €hron.  29  :  29,  3».  For  a  fuller  account 
of  David's  life  and  reign,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  histories  or  records  of  those  times,  which 
were  written  by  Samuel  while  he  lived,  and  con- 
tinued, after  his  death,  by  Nathan  and  Gad 
(versa  20),  There  was  related  what  was  observ- 
able in  his  government  at  home,  and  his  wars 


abroad,  the  times — that  is,  the  events  of  the  times, 
thai  went  ocer  him  (verses  29,  30).  These  regis- 
ters were  then  in  being,  but  are  now  lost.  Good 
use  may  be  made  of  those  histories  of  the  church, 
which  are  authentic,  though  not  sacred,  or  of 
Divine  inspiration.  H. The  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture seems  at  or  after  the  close  of  David's  reign 
to  be  added  to  by  the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad. 
It  appears  probable  by  the  Scriptures  that  they 
cari-ied  on  the  history  of  the  two  Books  of  Sam- 
uel from  the  place  where  Samuel  left  it,  and  fin- 
ished it.  These  two  Books  of  Samuel  seem  to 
be  the  book  that  is  here  called  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel the  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Oad  the 
seer.     Edwards. 

Having  provided  for  the  security  of  the  suc- 
cession, the  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  the  last- 
ing dignity  of  the  national  religion,  David 
breathed  his  last,  having  reigned  forty  years  over 
the  flourishing  and  powerful  monarchy  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  the  founder.  He  had 
succeeded  to  a  kingdom  distracted  with  civil  dis- 
sension, environed  on  every  side  by  powerful 
and  victorious  enemies,  without  a  capital,  al- 
most without  an  army,  without  any  bond  ot 
union  between  the  tribes.  He  left  a  compact 
and  UTiited  State,  stretching  from  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  sea.  He  had  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Philistines,  subdued  or  curbed  all  the  ad- 
jacent kingdoms  :  he  had  formed  a  lasting  and 
important  alliance  with  the  great  city  of  Tyre. 
He  had  organized  an  immense  disposable  force  : 
every  month  twenty-four  thousand  men,  fur- 
nished in  rotation  by  the  tribes,  appeared  in 
arms,  and  were  trained  as  the  standing  militia 
of  the  country.  At  the  head  of  his  army  were 
j  officers  of  consummate  experience,  and,  what 
was  more  highly  esteemed  in  the  warfare  of  the 
time,  extraordinary  personal  activity,  strength, 
and  valor.  His  heroes  remind  us  of  those  of 
Arthur  or  Charlemagne,  excepting  that  the  armor 
of  the  feudal  chieftains  constituted  the  superi- 
ority ;  here  main  strength  ot  body  and  dauntless 
fortitude  of  mind.  The  Hebrew  nation  owed 
the  long  peace  of  the  son's  reign  to  the  bravery 
and  wisdom  of  the  father.  If  (he  rapidity  with 
which  a  kingdom  rises  to  unexampled  prosper- 
ity, and  the  permanence,  as  far  as  human  v/is- 
dom  can  provide,  of  that  prosperity,  be  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  abilities  and  character  of  a  sove- 
reign, few  kings  in  history  can  compete  with 
David.  Ilis  one  great  crime  violated  the  im- 
mutable and  universal  laws  of  morality,  and 
therefore  admits  of  no  excuse.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  consummate  personal  bravery  and 
military  talent — his  generosity  lo  his  enemies^ 
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his  Bdelity  to  his  friends- hia  knowledge  of,  and 
KltiudfHHt  iktteutiou  to,  the  true  interests  of  his 
country— his  exulted  piety  nad  gratitude  towurd 
bis  Uod,  justify  the  zciilous  and  fervent  attach- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  memory  of 
their  great  monarch.      Milman. 

At  David's  death,  the  people  ivero  victorious, 
their  kingdom  enlarged,  dreaded  by  all  their 
neighbors,  the  ablest  men  conduct  the  wisely, 
organized  administration,  and  u  genuine  son  of 
the  illustrious  father  is  upon  the  tirmly-entab- 
lishod  throne.  The  ark  and  places  of  sacrifice 
now  await  their  immediate  union  in  a  gorgeous 
temi>le  already  decided  upon,  the  Divine  service 
is  organized,  and  heart  and  spirit  stirring 
prophets  and  priests  reveal  God's  will,  and 
watch  over  the  doctrine  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people  ;  and  Israel  possesses  the  legacy  of 
the  very  noble  songs  of  a  talented  king,  which 
not  only  celebrate  the  juys  of  the  altar  and  house 
of  the  Lord,  the  favor  of  Jehovah  to  his  people, 
but  for  men  of  spiritual  discernment  the  hope 
of  Him  who  should  come,  whose  throne  endures 
forever  and  ever,  whom  God,  his  own  God,  has 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness.  Yea,  the 
genuine  Israelite  might,  with  adoration,  and  the 
most  joyful  hope,  say,  ut  the  grave  of  this  king, 
"  Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  ; 
yea,  happy  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  " 
(Ps.  144  :  15).     C.  G.  B. 

Miittml  lielatlons  of  the  Ilehrewft  to   other   known 
Historic  yalions. 

iJefore  we  take  our  leave  of  David,  let  our  at- 
tention be  turned  a  moment  to  the  connection 
of  the  Hebrew  people  with  other  nations  known 
to  history.  With  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  severed  themselves  for  a  long  time  from 
all  historic  connection  with  Egypt.  Amalek, 
Midian,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Amo- 
rites  of  great  Arabia  ;  the  C'anaanites,  Hittites, 
and  Philistines  of  Palestine  ;  have  none  of  them 
sent  down  to  our  time  any  historic  records  of 
date  anterior  to  Solomon?  Whatever  records  (if 
any)  they  may  have  had  have  long  since  perished. 
Egypt,  during  most  or  all  of  this  period— from 
the  Exodus  to  Solomon  — was  comparatively  in- 
active ;  As.syria  was  yet  undeveloped.  That  the 
Hebrew  people  came  into  no  collision  of  arms 
with  either  Egypt  or  Egypt's  old  enemies  of 
Western  Asia,  peopling  the  valleys  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Euphrates,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
fiict  that  they  did  not  hold  the  coost  line  of  the 
Mediterranean — the  well  known  thoroughfare  of 
armies,  Egyptian  or  Asiatic— in  their  hostile 
demonstrations.  May  it  not  have  been  of  God's 
wise  providence  to  leave  this  coast  lino  through 


80  many  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  thus  exempt  the  Hebrews  from  uU 
contact  with  the  movements  of  hostile  armies 
threading  that  great  route  of  travel  from  Egypt 
to  Western  Asia  ?  Bemembering  how  it  befell 
King  Josiah(2  Chron.  35  :  20-24)  when  he  came 
into  collision  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  hurling  his 
chariots  and  horsemen  upon  the  rising  empire 
of  Chaldea,  wo  may  readily  apprehend  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  this  danger.  Until  the  reign  of 
David  they  did  not  practically  occupy  that  coant 
line— the  western  margin  belt  of  Palestine. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  during  the  entire 
period  from  Moses  to  David,  including  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Saul,  all  the  foreign  powers  with  whom  the 
Hebrews  came  into  contact  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion, leaving  no  historic  records  behind  (hem. 

With  David  a  new  era  in  this  respect  opened. 
When  he  pushed  his  victorious  armies  into  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  smote  the  king  of 
Zobah  (2  S.  8  :  3-8)  and  also  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  who  were  called  in  to  their  help,  he 
came  politically  into  contact  with  nations  of 
whose  history  some  fragments  have  survived  to 
our  times.  Are  those  fragments  in  harmony  with 
the  history  which  appears  in  our  sacred  books  ? 
This  war  is  mentioned  by  Eupolemus  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  to  us  by  Easebius,  thus  :  "  David 
discomfited  the  Syrians  who  dwelt  by  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  subdued  Commagene,  and  the 
Assyrians  and  Phoenicians  of  Gadalene.  He  also 
made  expeditions  against  the  Idumeans,  and 
.Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  and  Itureans,  and 
Nabateans,  and  Nabdeans. "  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus (of  the  age  of  Augustus  Csesar)  is  believed  to 
have  drawn  his  information  from  the  records 
or  traditions  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  : 
"  After  this  ihere  was  a  certain  Hadad,  a  native 
Syrian,  who  had  great  power.  He  ruled  over 
Damascus  and  all  Syria  except  Phcenicia.  He 
likewise  undertook  a  war  with  David,  the  king 
of  Judea,  and  contended  with  him  in  many  bat- 
tles. In  the  last  of  them  all,  which  was  by  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  in  which  he  suflfeied  defeat, 
he  yet  showed  himself  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
courage  and  prowess."  That  Nicolas  speaks  of 
David  as  "  king  of  Judea"  is  due  to  the  date  of 
his  writing  (within  the  century  before  the  Chris- 
tiiin  em)  when  that  country  was  known  under  no 
other  name.  That  he  eulogizes  Hadad.  though 
recording  his  signal  defeat  before  David,  may 
be  ascribed  to  merit  or  to  national  feeling.  The 
salient  points  in  this  fragment  indicate  its  au- 
thenticity. 

According  to  the  sacred  narrative,  David  cj\me 
into  special  relations  with  Tyre  and  her  King 
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Hiram.  (See  2  S.  5  :  11,  and  1  K.  5  :  1,  and  1 
Chron.  14  :  1.)  These  points  are  made  liistori- 
cally  probable  by  tlie  following  considerations  : 
That  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Pbienicia,  in  general,  led 
the  civilized  world  in  the  line  o£  commerce  and 
architecture  ;  that  after  David  obtained  control 
ot  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  it  became  vital 
to  their  commerce  to  bo  on  friendly  terms  with 
him  ;  that  the  natural  trade  with  David's  coun- 
try was  of  priceless  value  to  those  cities — they 
giving  cedars  and  skilled  mechanical  labor,  and 
getting  bread-stuffs  in  exchange.  Hence,  most 
naturallj',  "Hiram  became  ever  a  lover  of 
David  "  (1  K.  5  :  1).  Direct  confirmation  of  the 
sacred  history  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  name  i 
of  Hiram  as  the  king  of  Tyre  at  this  period  | 
comes  to  us  certified  upon  an  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion ;  also  in  the  testimony  of  Menander  pre-  ' 
served  by  Josephus,  of  Herodotus,  and  also  of  ' 
DIus.  Dius  and  Menander  were  Phceaician  his- 
torians. Special  confirmation  appears  also  in  ' 
the  nicely  accurate  references  in  Scripture  to  i 
Sidon  and  to  Tyre — the  former  in  most  ancient  i 
times  the  leading  city  ;  but  the  latter  taking  the 
lead  in  the  time  of  David  and  ever  after.  Testi- 
monies from  the  oldest  profane  records  are  re- 
markably in  accord  with  this  change  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  cities.  While  Sidon 
occurs  in  Scripture  even  before  Abraham  (Gen. 
10  :  15.  19)  ;  in  the  benedictions  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
49  :  13);  and  as  "great  Zidon"  (Josh.  11  :8 
add  19  :  28),  Tyre  comes  first  to  view  (Josh. 
19  ;  29).  So,  in  profane  authorities,  Homer 
speaks  of  Sidon  often  ;  but  of  Tyre  never. 
Thus  our  scriptural  history  of  David  receives  all 
the  confiruiatioa  from  profane  sources  which 
the  present  state  of  those  records  allows  us  to 
expect.  As  we  come  down  to  later  periods  and 
as  profane  records  multiply,  the  points  of  con- 
firmation will  be  correspondingly  more  numer- 
ous.    H.  C. 

Life  and  Character  of  David. 

Every  man's  life,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  a 
plan  of  God  ;  in  the  obscurest  history  there  is 
some  Divine  purpose  ;  what  God  said  of  Cyrus, 
He  may  say  of  the  most  commonplace  man  that 
ever  passed  unnoticed  through  life—"  I  girded 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  kuown  Me."  But 
in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  David,  God's 
plan,  from  its  conspicuous  and  commanding 
graadeur,  is  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all. 
Exalted  though  he  was  in  station,  the  lessons  of 
his  life   are    in   the    main   applicable    to    all. 

\V.  G.  B. Abraham,   Moses,  Joshua,    David. 

and  Paul  stand    out  in  lonely  and  individual 


grandeur  amid  the  story  of  their  time.  The  his- 
tories of  those  men  are  pictures,  on  a,  grand 
scale,  of  the  common  sorrows  and  battles  of  tho 
human  soul.  The  whole  tendency  of  God's 
record  is  to  bring  them  near  to  us.  It  never 
omitj  their  weaknesses  and  failures  ;  it  never 
depicts  them  as  powerful  saints,  but  as  men 
subject  to  the  temptations  and  liable  to  the  pas- 
sions that  beset  ourselves  ;  and  could  we  realize 
this  brotherhood,  we  should  gain  from  them 
new  light  on  life's  story  ;  newpowerfor  its  bat- 
tles ;  new  life  amid  the  defects  and  failures  of 
this  perplexed  and  careless  world.     E  Z.  Ua  I. 

The  history  of  his  time  is  crowded  with  char- 
acters. But  the  great  lessons  come  to  us  from 
David  himself,  around  whom,  as  a  centre,  all 
these  characters  revolved,  -David,  one  of  the 
rarest  men  in  history,  prophet,  poet,  warrior, 
ruler,  saint  and  sinner,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
yet  a  man  of  the  brightest  qualities,  and  ot  tho 
most  devout  joy  in  God.  D.  F. His  life  bo- 
gins  amid  the  peaceful  scenes  of  a  shepherd'.s 
life.  The  calmness  of  its  morning  time  is  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  din  of  arms,  though  there 
is  heard  amid  the  pauses  of  battle  the  sweet 
strains  of  a  poet's  harp.  Men  and  women  are 
seen  uniting  in  their  homage  to  the  harper-hero, 
the  young  lion-heart  of  tho  nation.  From  the 
obscurity  of  a  wilderness,  the  .shepherd  stepped 
at  once  into  the  full  blaze  of  public  lite,  as  tho 
champion  of  his  people.  But  his  heart  was  not 
uplifted,  nor  his  sound  sense  impaired,  by  a 
change  as  sudden  as  it  was  great.  'When  the 
throne  was  at  length  reached,  and  the  kingdom 
consolidated,  luxury  and  ease  began  to  under- 
mine a  heart  that  had  withstood  danger  in  the 
field,  danger  in  the  house,  and  danger  in  the 
wilderness.  But  underneath  the  baser  part  ot 
his  nature  lay  a  greatness  of  soul  that  earned  for 
him  the  honor  of  being  called  "  tho  servant  of 
God."  When  the  evil  that  was  in  him  mastered 
the  good,  its  outbreaks  seemed  shocking  at  tho 
time,  and  are  counted  equally  shocking  in  our 
day.  But  these  surprises  were  not  habitual. 
They  did  not  occur  so  often  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year,  that  all  around 
tho  king  looked  for  them  as  ordinary  unfoldings 
of  his  life.  They  were  falls  from  a  loftier  to  a 
lower  state,  bitterly  regretted  and  speedily 
turned  from  with  loathing.  Such  is  the  view  of 
David's  character  given  by  the  sacred  writer. 
While  knowing  much  better  than  we  do  what 
was  truly  good  in  the  king,  he  does  not  hide 
from  us  what  was  really  bad.  In  our  eyes,  the 
evil  that  was  wrought  by  David  bulks  more 
largely  than  the  good  ;  because,  living  in  an  ago 
of  high  professions,  we  see  it  in  its  naked  vile- 
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ness  :  in  the  inRpired  writer's  view,  the  good 
that  Diivid  did  hi'ld  its  rightful  iilnoo,  because 
he  knew  fully,  whut  we  only  know  in  purt,  the 
■worth  which  adorned  thiit  prince's  life.  The 
evil  that  David  did  lives  after  him,  never  losing 
aught  of  blackness  as  time  roHs  on,  and  the 
nblij'nlions  of  conscience  are  more  recognized. 
But  the  good  he  did,  and  the  worthy  name  he 
enjoyed,  may  shine  with  a  feebler  light,  ns  wo 
travel  farther  from  his  days  of  comparative  dark- 
ness  into  those  of  clearer  light  and  loftier  morals. 
Knowing  this,  we  are  bound  to  take  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  king,  drawn  by  the  sacred 
writer,  ns  a  true  picture  of  what  the  man  really 
was.  That  David  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  as 
good  as  he  was  brave,  is  proved  both  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  by  his 
actions.  To  bravery  and  goodness  of  heart  com- 
bined was  due  the  restraint  he  put  on  himself 
and  his  men,  when  Saul,  an  unwearied  seeker 
after  his  life,  fell  into  his  power,  not  once  but 
twice.  No  generous  mind  can  read  the  story  of 
David's  twofold  forbearance  without  feeling  how 
bravo  and  great  hearted  he  must  have  been  who 
could  thrust  aside  the  wish  for  vengeance,  or 
chide  others  for  giving  it  room  in  their  thoughts. 
Or  can  any  one  read  the  lament  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  not  recognize  in  the  words  the 
overflowing  of  a  true  moxirner's  heart  ?  Or  could 
greater  bravery  have  been  shown  than  David 
showed  in  forbidding  Abishai  to  take  the  life  of 
the  wretched  Shimei,  who  was  in.sulting  a  king 
and  his  captains  when  they  were  driven  to  bay  ? 
If  we  juilge  the  king  by  the  modern  standard  of 
Western  civilization,  we  shall  find  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  scanty  records  of  his  life.  But  if  we 
lake  for  a  standard  the  morality  found  in  the 
courts  of  Eastern  despots,  whether  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times,  we  shall  see  in  David  a 
brightness  of  moral  worth  which  marks  him  out 
OS  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  race.  Perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  David's  worth,  apart  from  the  di- 
rect statements  of  history,  is  the  regard  in  which 
ho  was  held  by  those  who  came  much  in  contact 
with  him.  To  have  knit  together  the  band  of 
six  hundred  men  amid  danger  and  trouble,  im- 
plies a  power  to  command  respect  and  even 
»floction  by  no  means  common  among  men.  To 
have  retained  their  unswerving  allegiance  for 
years,  notwithstanding  many  inducements  to 
betray  him  to  his  enemies,  is  a  more  singular 
testimony  to  this  controlling  power  over  their 
rude  natures.  Treason  did  not  exist  in  their 
ranks.  Men,  whose  flocks  and  property  he  pro- 
tected, were  not  only  ungrateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, but  repaid  his  care  with  insult  and  treach- 
ery.    None  of  the  six  hundred  were  traitors. 


They  were  devoted  friends,  held  by  an  attach- 
ment that  may  well  be  called  romantic.      .Sixie. 

David  is,  next  to  Moses,  the  most  heroic  figure 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  case  of  Moses, 
however,  the  legislative  activity  overshadows 
the  biographical  description.  The  personal  in- 
cidents of  his  long  life  are  few  and  scattered. 
The  biography  of  David,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
minute,  and  its  threads  are  everywhere  inter- 
woven with  his  public  activity.  Even  his  recrea- 
tion has  had  a  world  wide  meaning.  The  harp 
was  his  solace  in  the  solitude  of  his  early  life  ; 
and  by  that  harp  he  has  conijuercd  more  hearts 
than  by  hia  sword.  We  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  him  than  we  have  of  any  other  man  who  lived 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  account  not  only 
covers  the  entire  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  but 
the  latter  and  larger  half  of  the  First  Book,  and 
the  whole  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Chronicles, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lost  histories  written  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  charming  Book  of  Ruth,  fhe 
combined  accounts  contain  not  far  from  sixty 
thousand  words.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  com 
pact  history,  describing  the  fortunes  of  the  Jew- 
ish monarchy  from  the  election  of  Saul  to  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  a  period  of  over  five  hun- 
dred years,  is  devoted  to  the  checkered  life  and 
work  of  this  one  man.  This  simple  statement 
discloses  a  marvelous  literary  activity  by  known 
and  unknown  writers  ;  for  while  the  authorship 
of  the  historical  books  is  unknown,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  are  based  upon  a  critical 
sifting  of  contemporaneous  accounts,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  State  papers.  It  brings  to 
light  also  a  most  impartial  and  elevated  histori- 
cal judgment  ;  for  the  earliest  estimate  of  David 
has  been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  criticism. 
With  all  his  faults  and  grievous  sins,  he  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel, 
a  man  of  large  and  generous  mould,  rightly 
named  the  Beloved,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  His  preparation  for  the  monarchy  fr.  m 
the  day  when  Samuel  anointed  him  at  Bethle- 
hem, until  the  death  of  Saul  made  him  the  ruler 
of  Judah,  is  the  first  chapter  in  his  recorded  life. 
Here  he  appears  at  his  best,  in  the  freshness  of 
his  youth,  the  fearless  bravery  of  his  spirit,  the 
modesty  of  his  behavior,  the  magnanimity  ami 
self-restraint  developed  during  hisl.ing  and  hard 
exile,  the  unstained  loyalty  of  his  conduct. 
Again  and  again  is  it  said  that  David  behaved 
himself  wisely.  He  was  every  inch  a  warrior. 
The  people  inethim  with  shouts  that  filled  Saul's 
heart  with  envy,  an  envy  that  grew  at  last  into 
settled  hatred.  Was  ever  faithful  servant  treated 
us  was  this  young  man  by  his  king,  driven  from 
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the  palace  to  Samuel's  retreat,  and  thence  to  the 
enemy's  country,  only  to  be  driven  agiiiu  inti 
the  wilderness,  to  live  as  an  outlaw,  with  a  price 
upon  his  head  ?  Twice  was  Saul  in  his  power, 
but  he  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head.  The 
king  of  Philistia  hoped  to  win  him  as  an  ally, 
but  he  never  smote  an  Israelite.  Through  all 
these  years  he  knew  that  the  prophetic  author- 
ity of  Samuel  had  declared  him  to  be  the  di- 
vinely chosen  successor  of  Saul  ;  but  he  raised 
no  standard  of  revolt.  He  waited  for  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  for  the  voice  of  the  peojjle. 
In  all  this  he  was  a  true  disciple  of  Samuel.  And 
■when  at  last  Saul's  life  went  out  in  tragedy,  the 
lying  reporter,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  was  summarily  and  severely 
punished,  while  David  broke  out  in  words  of 
lamentation  that  have  become  proverbial  :  "  Thy 
glory,  O  Israel,  i.-i  slain  upon  thy  high  places'  ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon  ! 
Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew  nor 
rain  upon  you  !  Ye  daughters  of  Israel  weep  1 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  "  Noble  and  patriotic 
words  from  the  lips  of  as  noble  a  soldier  and 
patriot  as  ever  lived.  And  now,  as  we  follow 
him  into  a  larger  arena,  for  twenty  years  we 
have  little  reason  to  blush  for  him.  The  tragedy 
of  his  life  comes  in  the  middle  of  his  reign.  He 
had  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  crown. 
Judah  promptly  recognized  his  authority,  and 
he  was  aaointed  at  Hebron.  One  of  his  first 
public  acts  was  to  thank  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  whom  Saul  had  delivered  from  their 
Ammonite  opi>ressors,  for  their  bravery  and 
kindness  in  rescuing  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
king  and  his  sons  and  giving  them  decent  burial. 
The  war  between  his  own  house  and  the  house 
of  Saul  was  purely  defensive  on  David's  part. 
He  permitted  no  reprisals  and  frowned  upon  all 
treachery.  The  State  was  divided  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,  when  the  ripe  prize  fell  into 
David's  hands  without  a  blow  on  his  part  and 
by  the  request  of  all  the  tribes.  At  last  all  op- 
position disappeared,  not  by  smiting  of  the 
sword,  not  by  the  Oriental  policy  of  dagger  and 
poison,  but  by  patient  waiting  and  magnani- 
mous forbearance.  The  character  of  David 
brought  the  tribes  to  his  feet  ;  and  at  their  re- 
quest he  was  for  the  third  and  last  time  anoint- 
ed king.  He  was  now  thirty-seven  years  old  ; 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
aggressive  and  organizing  work  shows  that  he 
had  laid  his  plans  long  before.  His  retirement 
had  not  been  spent  in  idleness.  He  saw  that 
the  new  State  needed  a  capital,  centrally  located 
and  easily  defended.     He  pitched  upon  Jerusa- 


lem, then  a  Jebusite  fortress,  which  the  occu- 
pants regarded  as  impregnable.  Its  capture  was 
a  masterly  stroke,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  to  the  new  capital,  making  the 
city  the  political  and  the  religious  headquarters 
of  the  nation.  Then  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  never  seems  to  have 
provoked  a  war,  but  when  he  entered  upon  a 
campaign  he  pushed  his  advantage  to  the  ut- 
most. There  is  but  one  shadow  upon  this  period 
of  twenty  years— the  polygamy  which  was  intro- 
duced as  a  feature  of  the  royal  household  after 
the  public  coronation  at  Hebron.  And  now, 
after  thirteen  years  of  undisputed  sovereignty, 
with  the  last  great  war  drawing  to  an  end,  there 
comes  a  startling  lapse,  and  the  next  twenty 
years  are  keyed  to  a  moan.  David's  double  sin 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  awful  domestic 
tragedies,  by  the  rebellion  and  death  of  Absa- 
lom, and  by  the  revolt  of  Sheba.  These  things 
indicate  breaking  energy.  He  was  growing  old 
by  the  pressure  of  his  grief,  and  the  Fifty-first 
Psalm  shows  us  that  his  spirit  was  more  bowed 
down  than  his  body.  The  man's  magnanimous 
tenderness  holds  out  to  the  last.  He  is  crushed 
with  grief  over  Absalom's  death.  He  liberally 
commends  and  rewards  Barzillai.  He  restores 
Amasa  to  a  command  in  the  army.  He  refuses 
to  retaliate  upon  Shimei,  who  greeted  him  with 
c  arses  upon  his  flight.  He  feels  that  he  has 
more  than  deserved  it  all  ;  and  so  he  shows  us 
in  his  second  exile  the  same  noble  qualities  that 
marked  his  early  outlaw  life.     Belirendn. 

David's  chirader  throughout  his  history  ia 
remarkably  tranapareid.  The  attentive  reader 
sees  the  real  David  everywhere  in  his  full  and 
distinct  proportions.  Nobody  can  doubt  his 
sincerity,  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  his 
affectionate  disposition,  his  proclivity  toward 
strong  and  ardent  friendships,  his  magnanimity 
as  we  see  it  continually  evinced  toward  Saul, 
and,  indeed,  toward  Absalom — his  two  sorest 
enemies.  That  he  had  personal  courage,  Avho 
can  fail  to  see  ?  So  also  he  had  rare  power  as  a 
leader  of  men,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace — a 
large  measure  of  that  cool,  independent,  self- 
reliant  judgment,  which  made  his  intuitions  so 
sate,  and  his  success  so  nearly  universal.  This 
class  of  qualities  alone  would  suffice  to  place 
him  among  the  world's  greatest  men.  In  respect 
to  gifts  of  mind  in  the  special  sense  he  was  thor- 
oughly a  musician  and  a  poet.  Through  native 
erjdowment  he  took  in  readily  these  great  arts 
— poetry  and  song.  By  means  of  these  gifts, 
and  their  early  and  never  neglected  culture,  he 
was  prepared  of  God  to  inaugurate  that  wonder- 
ful institution  of  sacred  song  in  Israel  which 
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minislercd  so  richly  daring  his  reign  to  the  nt- 
tractious  nud  to  tliu  moral  pfiwer  ot  the  siincluary 
worship,  ami  which  has  sent  down  through  all 
future  oges  its  legacy  of  blessiugj.  But  the 
best  thing  to  be  said  of  David  is  that  from  early 
age  to  his  death,  ho  was  a  servant,  a  worshipper, 
and  a  friend  of  God.  There  have  been  other 
men  of  enual  native  endowments  who  yet  have 
failed  to  till  any  worthy  sphere  of  service  for 
God  or  for  man,  through  lick  of  this  steadfast 
relationship  to  God.  David  was  a  great  success 
in  life,  becausa  he  lived  and  walked  with  God. 
The  one  great  sin  of  his  life  was  a  mournful  ex- 
ception to  the  otherwiss  pure  and  steadfast  cur- 
rent of  his  history.  Yet  while  this  great  sin  and 
the  manifold  evil.^  in  his  family  are  before  our 
mind,  let  it  be  said,  not  by  any  means  as  an 
apology  morally,  but  somewhat  as  an  explana 
tion  philosophically — that  it  was  David's  mis- 
fortune to  live  in  an  ago  of  polygamy,  and, 
moreover,  an  age  when  current  sentiment  anl 
usage  made  polygamy  specially  incumbent  upon 
kings,  and  accorded  them  a  certain  license  for 
violation  of  their  marriage  vows.  David  was 
human,  and  not  above  the  inflnenco  of  these 
pernicious  sentiments  and  usages  of  his  time. 
To  these  as  occasions  and  temptations  we  trace 
his  great  sin,  and  more  than  a  few  of  the  sad- 
dest calamities  and  sorrows  of  his  life.  Passing 
these  sins,  everything  else  testifies  that  he 
walked  with  God.  If  we  read  his  Psalms  in 
connection  with  the  leading  events  of  his  his- 
toric life,  we  see  the  evidence  that  his  prayer 
and  communion  with  God  kept  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  ever  before  him  ;  that  he  sought  and 
found  help  under  all  the  changes  and  extremest 
exigencies  ot  a  most  eventful  life  ;  that  during 
those  years  of  perpetual  trial  from  Saul,  his  soul 
was  evermore  steadied  and  stayed  on  the  Lord 
his  Gild  ;  that  under  the  glory  of  a  prosperous 
throne  he  did  not  bee  )me  giddy  and  vain,  but 
bore  his  honors  meekly  and  sought  to  acquit 
himself  rather  to  God  than  to  men.  It  is  won- 
derful how  such  fear  and  love  of  God  give  to  the 
great  men  of  earth  the  ballast  they  so  much 
need.  How  safely  they  outride  the  storms  of 
lite  with  Gad  at  the  helm  !  A  sense  ot  his  pres- 
ence impresses  just  views  of  responsibility, 
brings  conscious  help  in  every  need,  and  pre- 
cious consolation,  though  every  other  source 
thereof  should  fail.  We  may,  therefore,  think 
of  David  as  setting  before  all  men  holding  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  priceless  value  of  true  piety,  showing  how 
it  cjmes  in  to  mike  a  noble  character  and  to  in- 
sure the  best  success  in  human  endeavor  ;  how 
it  shields  from  peril  and  guides  in  wisdom  ;  how 


it  ministers  consolation  where  every  human  heart 
needs  it,  and  glorities  man  by  ki-epiug  hiui  ever- 
more beneath  the  shadow  of  tlie  Almighty.   H.  C. 

There  was  in  David  a  rare  combination  of  all 
that  was  gentle,  tender,  ond  mild— with  the 
most  exalted  enthusiasm,  the  most  noble  aspi. 
rations,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the  most 
manly  deportment,  the  most  heroic  daring,  and 
the  most  invincible  prowess.  Joined  to  this  was 
an  invariable  consideration  for  others,  an  open- 
heartedness,  a  humbleness,  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  pretension. 

To  these  personal  qualities,  David  odded  all 
the  accomplishments  of  his  age  and  country. 
His  age  was  not  one  of  scholarship  or  books. 
Yet  such  scholarship  as  was  valued  among  his 
countrymen,  he  possessed — and  the  books  that 
were  found  among  them,  he  well  knew.  Above 
all,  he  had  deeply  studied  such  parts  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  as  then  existed.  His-writingg 
continually  evince  his  close  acquaintance  with 
it — his  admiration  of  it — his  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  its  value— his  love  for  it.  This  shows 
that  he  had  attained  the  same  state  of  grace, 
had  been  subject  to  the  same  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  by  which  all  true— that  is,  all 
vital,  spiritual  knowledge  must  be  imparted — 
as  we  are  bound  to  realize  under  a  more  perfect 
system,  and  with  more  ample  materials,  and 
broader  revelations.  There  has  been  but  one 
Spirit  from  the  beginning  ;  and  David  was 
taught  of  Him.  We  know  this  because  he  lovtd 
God's  law  and  rejoiced  in  it.  It  is  easy  to  know 
that  law,  as  it  existed  in  his  time  nnd  as  it  ex- 
ists in  ours,  externally,  as  a  body  of  words — easy 
to  admire  it  and  value  it.  But  for  love  to  it,  tha 
Spirit's  teachings  were  necessary  ;  and  David 
loved  the  law  of  God  with  an  ardency  of  affec- 
tion which  puts  to  shame  the  cooler  apprecia- 
tion, often  seen  among  us,  of  the  more  ample 
and  demonstrated  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  we  possess.  Now,  love  is  a 
sign  of  grace  ;  and  undoubtedly  David  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  that  grace  of  which  love  is 
a  sign.  His  psalms  abound  in  such  declara- 
tions as  these  :  "  O  how  I  love  thy  law  ;  it  is 
my  meditation  all  the  day.  Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee.  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testi- 
monies,  as  much  as  in  all  riches.  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  thy  law.  Thy  statutes  have  been  my 
songs  in  the  house  of  mv  pilgrimage.  Thy  word 
is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  liiiht  unto  my 
path.  Thv  testimonies  are  my  heritage  forever, 
for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  Thy 
word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth 
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it. "  Mark,  that  to  love  the  law  of  God  for  that 
reason — to  love  it  because  it  is  pure — to  love  its 
purity — is  an  undoubted  sign  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  grace.     Kit. 

The  position  of  David  is  virtually  that  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy.  In  this  sense 
his  name  is  repeated  in  every  possible  form. 
"The  city  of  David,"  "The  seed  of  David," 
"  The  house  of  David,"  "  The  key  of  David," 
"  The  oath  sworn  unto  David,"  are  expressions 
which  pervade  the  whole  subsequent  history 
and  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  much  of 
the  figurative  language  of  the  New.  The  self- 
indulgence,  the  too  ready  falsehood  have  ap- 
peared sufficiently  in  the  events  of  his  history. 
But  there  was  a  grace,  a  charm  about  him  which 
entwined  the  affections  of  the  nation  round  his 
person  and  his  memory,  and  made  him  the  head 
of  a  new  civilization.  He  was  a  born  king  of 
Israel  by  his  natural  gifts.  His  immense  activ- 
ity and  martial  spirit  united  him  by  a  natural 
succession  to  the  earlier  chiefs  of  Israel,  while 
his  accomplishments  and  genius  fitted  him 
especially  to  exercise  a  vast  control  over  the 
whole  future  greatness  of  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth. The  force  and  passion  of  the  ruder 
age  was  blended  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which 
broke  out  in  every  relation  of  life.  Never  be- 
fore had  there  been  such  a  faithful  friend,  such 
an  affectionate  father.  Never  before  had  king 
or  chief  inspired  such  passionate  loyalt}',  or 
giren  it  back  in  equal  degree.  The  tenderness 
of  his  personal  affection  penetrated  his  public 
life.  He  loved  his  people  with  a  pathetic  com- 
passion, beyond  even  that  of  Moses.  Even  from 
the  history  we  gather  that  the  ancient  fear  of 
God  was,  for  the  first  time,  passing  into  the 
love  of  God.  But  the  hold  which  David  has 
fixed  on  the  memory  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  is  of  a  deeper  kind  than  any  which  he  de- 
rives even  from  the  romance  of  his  life  or  the 
attractiveness  of  his  character.  He  was  not  only 
the  Founder  of  the  Monarchy,  but  the  Founder 
of  the  Psalter.  He  is  the  first  great  Poet  of  Is- 
rael. Although  before  his  time  there  had  been 
occasional  bursts  of  Hebrew  poetry,  yet  David 
is  the  first  who  gave  it  its  fixed  place  in  the  Is- 
raelite worship.  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Its  absence  there  may  be  counted 
as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  ritual  in  all 
its  substantial  features.  For  so  mighty  an  in- 
novation no  less  than  a  David  was  needed.  That 
strange  musical  world  of  the  East,  with  its 
gongs,  and  horns,  and  pipes,  and  harps,  with 
its  songs  of  question  and  answer,  of  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  awakening  or  soothing,  to  a  degree 
inconceivable  in  oar  tamer  West,  the  emotions 


of  the  hearer,  were  seized  bj'  the  shepherd  min- 
strel when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  were 
formed  as  his  own  peculiar  province  into  a  great 
ecclesiastical  institution.  The  exquisite  rich- 
ness of  verse  and  music  so  dear  to  him.  "  the 
calves  of  the  lips,"  took  the  place  of  the  costly 
offerings  of  animals.  And  in  hia  writings  he 
was  a  prophet,  a  revealer  of  a  new  world  of  re- 
ligious truth  scarcely  inferior  to  Moses  himself. 
Stanley. 

The  character  of  David  has  been  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life.  In  the 
complexity  of  its  elements,  passion,  tenderness, 
generosity,  fierceness — the  soldier,  the  shep- 
herd, the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the 
prophet,  the  king — the  romantic  friend,  the 
chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted  father  —there  is 
no  character  of  the  Old  Testament  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller 
civilization  and  cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this 
manner  he  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say, 
the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  grandest 
development  of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah. 
In  a  sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type 
and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not 
called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of 
Moses,  but  he  was  truly  "  the  son  of  David." 
P.  S. 

Called  in  youth  from  the  quietude  of  the 
sheep-folds  to  be  king  over  Israel  ;  elevating  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  power  and  splendor  which 
is  seldom  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  sur- 
passed ;  and  guiding  it  amid  a  crowd  of  perils 
with  a  wisdom  and  courage  which  made  his 
name  proverbial  among  his  countrymen  ; — this 
man  seems  to  stand  far  off  from  us  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  wonder  and  glory  ;  yet  none  of  the 
Old  Testament  heroes  comes  nearer  to  our  per- 
sonal sympathies.     E.  Hull. There  never  was 

a  specimen  of  manhood  so  rich  and  ennobled  as 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  whom  other  saints  haply 
may  have  equalled  in  single  features  of  his  char- 
acter, but  such  a  combination  of  manly,  heroic 
qualities,  such  a  fiush  of  generous.  Godlike  ex- 
cellences have  never  yet  been  seen  embodied  in 
a  single  man.     E.  Irving. 

As  a  shepherd,  keeping  his  father's  sheep,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  another  was  power- 
fully called  into  exercise.  The  flock  was  not  his 
own.  In  keeping  it,  he  was  acting  merely  as 
his  father's  servant.     To  the  people  of  Israel  he 
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felt  that  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  iin  lio  had 
occupied  to  his  father's  sheep,  and  to  (iod  in 
the  same  place  in  which  he  had  stood  to  his 
fither.  Israel  was  the  flock  of  God,  David  the 
shepherd  whom  God  employed  to  feed  them. 
It  was  thus  that  David  earned  the  title  by  which 
God  distinguished  him,  "  My  servant  David," 
ond  became  the  man  "  after  God's  own  heart." 
And  this  formed  one  of  the  most  strikinj^  resem- 
blances between  David  and  Christ.  And  this 
was  David's  pre  eminent  distinction,  to  bo 
called  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart."  In  his 
public  cDHiluct,  he  amply  verified  this  desijjna- 
tion.  IIu  was  the  father  of  his  people  ;  beloved 
them  very  tenderly  ;  he  used  his  authority  for 
their  good  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
advance  tho  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  kingdom.  His  high  reverence  for  God,  his 
intense  thirsting  after  him,  his  trust,  his  grati- 
tude, his  delight  in  him,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, e.vcept  by  David's  great  Son.  The  very 
sins  of  David  served  to  bring  out  some  of  his 
most  remarkable  qualities.  He  was  never  so 
great  as  in  humiliation  :  his  confessions  were 
the  deepest  and  most  earnest  that  were  ever 
poured  out  by  human  heart  to  God  ;  and  his 
penitential  psalms  have  proved  at  once  n  guide 
and  a  solace  to  the  penitent  in  every  age  and 
country  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  Old  Testament 
types  of  Christ,  David  was  the  most  eminent. 
His  oneness  with  his  peoplj  ;  his  uniting,  in  his 
kingly  ofBee,  the  gentleness  of  a  shepherd  with 
the  might  of  a  warrior— the  lion  and  the  lamb  ; 
his  covenant  relation  to  God  as  king  of  Israel  ; 
the  incidents  of  his  life, — first,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows, then  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  ;  the 
intense  glow  of  his  loving  heart  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  his  singular  trust,  love,  and  reverence  for 
God  made  him  a  more  complete  type  of  Christ 
than  any  other  Old  Testament  worthy.     W.  G.  B. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  types  of  Christ 
were  of  three  sorts  :  types  of  institution,  provi- 
dential, and  personal  types.  The  ordinance  of 
sacrificing  was  the  greatest  of  tho  instituted 
types  ;  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt  was  the 
greatest  of  the  providential  types  ;  and  David 
the  greatest  of  the  personal  types.  Hence  Christ 
is  often  called  David  in  the  prophecies  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  as  Ezek.  34  :  23,  24,  "  And  I  will  set  up 
one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them, 
even  my  servant  David  ;— my  servant  David  a 
prince  among  them  ;"  and  so  in  many  other 
places  :  and  he  is  very  often  spoken  of  as  the 
seed  of  David,  and  the  son  of  David.      EdimrtU. 

David  was  a  man  perfectly  gifted,  exquisitely 
organized.  He  has  personal  beauty,  daring, 
prowess,  and  bkill  in  war.     He  has  generosity, 


nobleness,  faithfulness,  chivalry  as  of  a  mediseval 
and  Christian  knight.  He  is  a  musician,  poet, 
seemingly  an  architect  likewise.  He  is,  more- 
over, a  born  king.  He  has  a  marvellous  and 
must  successful  power  of  attracting,  disciplining, 
ruling  bis  fellow-men.  So  thoroughly  human  a 
personage  is  he,  that,  God  speaks  of  him  as  the 
man  after  His  own  heart  ;  that  our  blessed  Lord 
condescends  to  call  himself  especially  the  Son  of 
David.  For  there  is  in  this  man  a  feminine,  as 
well  as  a  masculine  vein  ;  a  passionate  tender- 
ness ;  a  keen  sensibility  ;  a  vast  capacity  of 
sympathy,  sadness,  and  suffering,  which  makes 
him  truly  the  type  of  Christ,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows ;  which  makes  his  Psalms  to  this  day  the 
text-book  of  the  afflicted,  of  tens  of  thousand.? 
who  have  not  a  particle  of  his  beauty,  courage, 
genius  ;  but  yet  can  feel,  in  mean  hovels  and 
workhouse  sick-beds,  that  the  warrior  poet 
speaks  to  their  human  hearts,  and  for  their  hu- 
man hearts,  as  none  other  can  speak,  save  Christ 
himself,  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  man. 
Kingsley. 

The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublim- 
ity and  tenderness  of  expression  than  in  lofti- 
ness and  purity  of  religious  sentiment.  In 
comparison  with  them  the  sacred  poetry  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have 
embodied  so  exquisitely  the  universal  language 
of  religious  emotion,  that  they  have  entered 
with  unquestioned  propriety  into  the  ritual  of 
the  holier  and  more  perfect  religion  of  Christ. 
The  songs  which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or  resounded  from  the 
voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound  along 
the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  been 
repeated .  for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  in  the  remotest  islands  of  the 
ocean,  among  the  forests  of  America  or  the  sands 
of  Africa.  How  many  human  hearts  have  they 
softened,  purified,  exalted  !— of  how  many 
wretched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  con- 
solation !— onhow  many  communities  have  thej' 
drawn  down  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  bringing  the  affections  into  unison  with  their 

deep  devotional  fervor,     irdman. Who  can 

number  the  souls  who  for  almost  three  thousand 
years  have  licen  comforted,  strengthened,  and 
raised  up  in  their  conflicts  and  their  heart-anx- 
ieties, by  contemplating  the  life  and  the  words 
of  David  ?  Whoever  seeks  a  God  with  whom 
there  is  "plenteous  redemption,"  who  hears 
prayer,  who  numbers  the  very  hairs  on  the 
heads  of  His  people,  has  an  unchangeable  lovo 
for  them,  and,  as  a  Protector  who  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps,  is  by  their  side  at  every  step  — 
will  meet  with  such  a  God  in  the  experiences  of 
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David,  the  king  of  Israel.  No  wortl  of  conso- 
lation is  found  in  Scripture  which  was  not  con- 
firmed in  the  actual  experience  of  David.  The 
golden  chain  of  Divine  condescensions  and  of 
gracious  manifestations,  by  which  hiH  whole  life 
was  penetrated,  marks  it  out  as  an  introductory 
gospel,  written  in  the  characters  of  the  actual 
life.  How  did  David  verity  that  word  of  the 
Eighty  fourth  Psalm,  "  They  who  pass  through 
the  valley  of  weeping  make  it  rich  in  .springs  !" 
Krwnmacher. 

No  one  of  all  the  eminent  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  so  humbled  himself  in  a  sublime 
humility  and  grief  for  the  Divine  honor's  sake. 
No  one  of  them  made  the  language  of  feeling 
bear  on  its  free  flow  the  grandeur  and  variety  of 
God's  holy  law — in  wealth  of  song  and  prayer 
and  praise.  Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  before 
him,  gave  the  law.  David,  like  his  Great  Son, 
gave  grace  and  truth  to  the  law,  by  making  pa- 
triotic occasions  and  personal  attractions,  and 
wealth  of  sensibilitj'  and  royal  affluence  and 
every  event  great  and  small,  exalt  the  worship 
and  character  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel.  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  the  Messiah's  day  and  was 
glad,  but  David  seized  upon  God's  gift  to  his  own 
house  of  his  Great  Son,  and  looking  down  the 
coming  line,  bade  himself  and  his  successors 
call  the  Messiah,  Lord.  His  great  faults  and 
great  crimes  were  accompanied  with  such  a  great 
penitence  and  sublime  submission  to  punish- 
ment, that  God  was  not  ashamed  to  select  Bath- 
sheba's  son  as  the  ancestor  of  Christ.  Even 
with  all  his  faults,  David  was  a  type  of  Christ. 
And  therefore  Christ,  when  ha  came  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah,  was  called  the  Son  of  David. 
Knox. 

Comprehensive,  Summary. 

None  of  the  great  men  of  Scriptures  pass 
through  a  course  of  so  many  changes  ;  none  of 
them  touched  human  lite  at  sj  many  jjoints  ; 
none  of  them  were  so  tempered  and  polished  by 
swift  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  by  such  heavy 
blows  and  the  friction  of  such  rajjid  revolutions. 
Like  his  great  Son  and  Lord,  though  in  a  lower 
sense,  he,  too,  must  be  "  in  all  points  tempted 
like  UA  we  are,"  that  his  words  may  be  fitted  for 
the  solace  and  strength  of  the  whole  world. 
Poets  '■  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song.""  These  quick  transitions  of  fortune  and 
this  wide  experience  are  the  many-colored 
threads  from  which  the  rich  web  of  his  psalms 
is  woven. 

And  while  the  life  is  singularly  varied,  the 
character  is  also  singularly  full  and  versatile. 
In  this  respect,  too,  he  \i  most  unlike  the  other 


leading  figures  of  Old  Testament  history.  Con- 
trast him,  for  example,  with  the  stern  majesty 
of  Moses,  austere  and  simple  as  the  tables  of 
stone  ;  or  with  the  unvarying  tone  in  the  gaunt 
strength  of  Elijah.  These  and  the  other  mighty 
men  in  Israel  are  like  the  ruder  instruments  of 
music— the  trumpet  of  Sinai,  'with  its  one  pro- 
longed note.  David  is  lilte  his  own  harp  of 
many  chords,  through  which  the  breath  of  God 
murmured,  drawing  forth  wailing  and  rejoicing, 
the  clear  ring  of  triamph*nt  trust,  the  low 
plaint  of  penitence,  the  blended  harmonies  of 
all  devont  emotions. 

The  man  had  his  faults  — grave  enough.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  no  one  has  judged  them 
more  rigorously  than  himself.  The  critics  who 
have  delighted  to  point  at  them  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  penitent  ;  and  their  indictment 
has  been  little  more  than  the  quotation  of  his 
own  confession.  His  tremulously  susceptible 
nature,  especially  assailable  by  the  delights  of 
sense,  led  him  astraj'.  There  are  traces  in  his 
life  of  occasional  craft  and  untruthfulness  which 
even  the  exigencies  of  exile  and  war  do  not 
wholly  palliate.  Fla.shes  of  fierce  vengeance  at 
times  break  from  the  clear  sky  of  his  generous 
nature.  His  strong  affection  became,  in  at  least 
one  case,  weak  and  foolish  fondness  for  an  un- 
worthy son.  But  \trhen  all  this  is  admitted, 
there  remains  a  wonderfully  rich,  lovable  char- 
acter. He  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  minstrel  hero, 
such  as  the  legends  of  the  East  esiiecially  love 
to  paint.  The  shepherd's  staff  or  sling,  the 
sword,  the  sceptre,  and  the  lyre  are  equally 
familiar  to  his  hands.  That  union  of  the  soldier 
and  the  poet  gives  the  life  a  jieculiar  charm. 

Thus,  on  the  one  side,  we  see  the  true  poetic 
temperament,  with  all  its  capacities  for  keenest 
delight  and  sharpest  agony,  with  its  tremulous 
mobility,  its  openness  to  every  impression,  its 
gaze  of  child-like  wonder,  and  eager  welcome  to 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  its  simplicity  and 
self-forgetfulness,  its  yearnings  "  after  worlds 
half- realized,"  its  hunger  for  love,  its  pity,  and 
its  tears.  He  was  made  to  be  the  inspired  poet 
of  the  religious  affections.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  we  see  the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military 
leader  of  the  antique  type,  in  which  personal 
daring  and  a  strong  arm  count  for  more  than 
strategic  skill.  He  dashes  at  Goliath  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  courage  and  faith. 
While  still  in  the  earliest  bloom  of  his  man- 
hood, at  the  head  of  his  wild  band  of  outlaws, 
he  shows  himself  sagacious,  full  of  resource, 
prudent  in  counsel,  and  swift  as  lightning  in 
act  ;  frank  and  generous,  bold  and  gentle,  cheery 
in  defeat,   calm  in  peril,  patient  in  privations 
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nnd  ready  to  share  them  with  his  men,  modest 
nad  selfrestriiined  in  victory,  chivalrons  to  bis 
foes,  ever  wiitcbf ul,  ever  hopeful — a  born  leader 
and  king  of  men. 

The  biisis  of  all  was  a  profound,  joyous  trust 
in  his  Shepherd  God,  an  ardor  of  personal  love 
to  Him,  such  as  bad  never  before  been  expressed, 
if  it  had  ever  found  place,  in  Israel.  That 
trust  "  opened  his  mouth  to  show  forth"  God's 
praise,  and  strengthened  his"  fingers  to  fight." 
He  has  told  us  himself  what  was  his  habitual 
temper,  and  how  it  was  sustained  :  "  I  have  set 
the  Lord  always  before  me.  Because  He  is  at 
my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved  "  (Ps.  16). 
Thus  endowed,  he  moved  among  men  with  that 
irresistible  fascination  which  only  the  greatest 
exercise.  From  the  day  when  ho  stole  like  a 
sunbeam  into  the  darkened  chamber  where  Saul 
wrestled  with  the  evil  spirit,  he  bows  all  hearts 
that  coma  under  his  spell.  The  women  of  Is- 
rael chant  his  name  with  song  and  timbrel,  the 
daughter  of  Saul  confesses  her  love  unasked,  the 
noble  soul  of  Jonathan  cleaves  to  him,  the  rude 
outlaws  in  his  little  army  peril  their  lives  to 
gratify  his  longing  for  a  draught  from  the  well 
where  he  had  watered  his  father's  flocks  ;  the 
priests  let  him  take  the  consecrated  bread,  and 
trust  him  with  Goliath's  sword,  from  behind 
the  altar  ;  his  lofty  courtesy  wins  the  heart  of 
Abigail  ;  the  very  king  of  the  Philistines  tells 
him  that  he  is  "  good  in  his  sight  as  an  angel  of 
God  ;"  the  unhappy  Saul's  last  word  to  him  is 
a  blessing  ;  six  hundred  men  of  Gatb  forsake 
home  and  country  to  follow  his  fortunes  when 


he  returns  from  exile  ;  and  even  in  the  dark 
close  of  his  reign,  though  sin  and  self-indulgence 
and  neglect  of  his  kingly  duties  had  weakened 
his  subjects'  loyalty,  his  flight  before  Absalom 
is  brightened  by  instances  of  passionate  devo- 
tion which  no  common  character  could  have 
evoked  ;  and  even  then  his  people  are  ready  to 
die  for  him,  and  in  their  affectionate  pride  o^U 
him  "  the  light  of  Israel.'  It  was  a  prophetic-"^ 
instinct  which  made  Jesse  call  his  youngest  boy 
by  a  name  apparently  before  unused— David, 
"  Beloved." 

The  Spirit  of  God,  acting  thro<igh  these  great 
natural  gifts,  and  nsing  this  diversified  experi- 
ence of  life,  originated  in  him  a  new  form  of  in- 
sjiiration.  The  Law  was  the  revelatioir  of  the 
mind,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  the  heart,  of 
God  to  man.  TheP.saIm  is  the  echo  of  the  law, 
the  return  current  set  in  motion  by  the  outflow 
of  the  Divine  will,  the  response  of  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  manifested  God.  There  had,  in- 
deed, been  traces  of  hymns  before  David.  There 
were  the  burst  of  triumph  which  the  daughters 
of  Israel  sang,  with  timbrel  and  dance,  over 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  ;  the  prayer  of  Moses  the 
man  of  God  (Ps.  90),  so  archaic  in  its  tone,  bear- 
ing in  every  line  the  impress  of  the  weary  wil- 
derness and  the  law  of  death  ;  the  song  of  the 
dying  lawgiver  (De.  32)  ;  the  passionate  psean 
of  Deborah  ;  and  some  few  briefer  fragments. 
But  practically  the  Psalm  began  with  David  ; 
and  though  many  hands  struck  the  harp  after 
him,  he  remains  emphatically  "  the  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  Israel."     A.  M. 


Section  283. 

SOLOMON'S   ACCESSION    TO    THE  THRONE.      HIS    CHOICE   OF   WISDOM.      HIS  DIS- 
CERNMENT  OF   THE   TRUE   MOTHER. 

1  CanoOTCtEs  29  :  23-25.      2  Cbronjcuss  1  ;  1-13.      1  Kiuos  3  :  4-28. 


1  Chron.  29  :  23  TitES  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord  as  king  instead  of  David 
84  his  father,  and  prospered  ;  nnd  all  Israel  obeyed  him.     And  all  the  princes,  and  the  mighty 

men,  and  all  the  sons  likewise  of  king  David,   submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon  the  king. 
25  And  the  Lord  magnified  Solomon  exceedingly  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  such  royal  majesty  as  had  not  been  on  any  king  before  him  in  Israel. 

2  Chron.  1  :  1  And  Snlomnn  the  son  of  David  was  strengthened  in  his  kingdom,  and  the 
2  Lord  his  God  was  with  him,  and  magnified  him  exceedingly.     And  Solomon  spake  unto  all 

Isrsel.  to  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundivds,  and  to  the  judges,  and  to  every  prince 
in  all  Israel,  tho  heads  of  the  fathers'  AoKsei, 
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1  K.  3  :  4  And  the  king  went  to  Gibeon 
to  sacrifice  there  ;  for  that  was  the  great  high 
place  :  a  thousand  burnt-oifenngs  did  Solo- 

5  mon  offer  upon  that  altar.  In  Gibeon  the 
LoED  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night :  and  God  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give 

G  thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thou  hast  shewed 
unto  thy  servant  David  my  father  great  kind- 
ness, according  as  he  walked  before  thee  in 
truth,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  upright- 
ness of  heart  with  thee  ;  and  thou  hast  kept 
for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast 
given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is 

7  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou 
hast  made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David 
my  father  :  and  I  am  but  a  litile  child  ;  I 

8  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And 
thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy  people 
which  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that 
cannot  be  numbered  nor  counted  for  multi- 

9  tude.  Give  thy  servant  therefore  an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may 
discern  between   good   and  evil  ;  for  who  is 

10  able  to  judge  this  thy  great  people?  And 
the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon 

11  had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto 
him.  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and 
hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life  ;  neither 
hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked 
the  life  of  thine  enemies  ;  but  hast  asked  for 
thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment  ; 

12  behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy  word  : 
lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  under- 
standing heart  ;  so  that  there  hath  been  none 
like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall 

1.3  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have  also 
given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  riches  and  honor,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  among  the  kings   like  unto  thee, 

14  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my 
ways,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  command- 
ments, as  thy  father  David   did  walk,  then  I 

15  will  lengthen  thy  days.  And  Solomon 
awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream  :  and  he 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  offered  np 
burnt-offerings,  and  offered  peace  offerings, 
and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 

16  Then   came  there  two  women,   that  were  harlots,    nnto  the  king,  and  stood 
And  the   one  woman   said.  Oh  my  lord,  I  and   this  woman   dwell  in  one  house  ; 
delivered  of  a  child  with  her  in  the  house.     And  it   came  to  pass  the  third  day 
after  I  was  delivered,  that  this  woman  was  delivered  also  ;  and  we  were  together  ;  there  was 

19  no  stranger  with  us  in  the  house,  save  we  two  in  the  house.     And  this  woman's  child  died  in 

20  the  night  ;  because  she  overlaid  it.     And  she  arose  at  midnight,  and  took  my  son  from  beside 
me,  while  thine  handmaid  slept,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child  in  my 

21  bosom.     And  when  I  rose  in  the  morning  to  give  my  child  suck,  behold,  it  was  dead  :  but 

22  when  I  had  considered  it  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  not  my  son,  which  I  did  bear.     And 


2  Chron.  I  :  3  So  Solomon,  and  all  the 
congregation  with  him,  went  to  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon  ;  for  there  was  the  tent  of 
meeting  of  God,  which  Moses  the  servant  of 

4  the  Lord  had  made  in  the  wilderness.  But 
the  ark  of  God  had  David  brought  up  from 
Kiriathjearim  to  the  place  that  David  had 
prepared  for  it  :  for   he  had  pitched  a  tent 

5  for  it  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover  the  brazen 
altar,  that  Bezalel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  had  made,  was  there  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the   Lord  :  and   Solomon  and   the 

i  congregation  sought  unto  it.  And  Solomon 
went  np  thither  to  the  brazen  altar  before  the 
Lord,  which  was  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  and 
offered  a  thousand  bumt-offerings  upon  it. 

7  In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solo- 
mon, and   said   unto   him.  Ask  what  I  shall 

9  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said  \into  God, 
Thou  hast  shewed  great  kindness  unto  David 
my  father,   and  hast  made  me  king  in  his 

9  stead.  Now,  O  Lord  God,  let  thy  promise 
unto  David  my  father  be  established  :  for 
thon  hast  made  mo  king  over  a  people  like 

10  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  multitude.  Give 
me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  I  may 
go  out  and  come  in  before  this  people  :  for 
who  can  judge  this  thy  people,   that  is  so 

11  great?  And  God  said  to  Solomon,  Because 
this  was  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  hast  not 
asked  riches,  wealth,  or  honor,  nor  the  life  of 
them  that  hate  thee,  neither  yet  hast  asked 
long  life  ;  but  hast  asked  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge for  thyself,  that  thou  mayest  judge  my 
people,  over  whom  I  have  made  thee  king  : 

12  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto  thee  ; 
and  I  will  give  thee  riches,  and  wealth,  and 
honor,  such  as  none  of  the  kings  have  had 
that  hav  e  been  before  thee,  neither  shall  there 

13  any  after  thee  have  the  like.  So  Solomon 
came  from  his  journey  to  the  high  place  that 
was  at  Gibeon,  from  before  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing, nnto  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  reigned  over 
Israel. 


1  K.  3: 

t7  before  him 
t8  and  I  was 
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the  other  woman  said,  Nay  ;  but  the  living  is  my  son.  and  the  dead  is  thy  son.     And  this  said. 

No  ;  but   the  dead   is  thy  son,  and  the  liviuf^  is  my  sou.     Thus   thuy  spake   before   the  king. 

2;t  Then  said  the  king,  The  one  saith,  This  is  my  sou  that  liveth,  and   thy  sou  is  the  dead  :  and 

24  the  other  saith,  Nay  ;  but  thy  son  is  the  dead,  and  my  son  is  the  living.     And  the  king  said, 

25  Fetch  me  a  sword.     And  they  brought  a  sword  before  the  king.     And  the  king  said,  Divide  the 
2(>  living  child  in  two,  and  give  halt  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other.     Then  spake  the  woman, 

whose  the  living  child  was  unto  the  king,  for  her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,  ami  .she  said. 
Oh  my  lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it.     But  the  other  said,  It  shall  be 

27  neither  mine  nor  thine  ;  divide  it.     Then  the  king  answered  and  said,   Give   her  the  living 

28  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it :  she  is  the  mother  thereof.  And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment 
which  the  king  had  judged  ;  and  they  feared  the  king  :  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  in  him,  to  do  jiidgment. 


The  comparative  scantiness  of  historical  data 
for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant.  While 
that  of  David  occupies  more  than  si.tty  chap- 
ters, that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  1  K.  and  the  first  nine  of  2  Chron. 
The  writers  give  extracts  only  from  larger  works 
which  were  before  them,  "  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon  ;"  "  the  Book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  the  Book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the 
visions  of  Iddo  the  seer."  Some  materials  for 
the  life  of  Solomon  exist  in  the  books  that  bear 
his  name  (Canticles  ;  Ecclesiastes  ;  Proverbs), 
and  in  the  Psalms  which  are  referred,  on  good 
grounds,  to  his  time  (Ps.  2,  45,  72,  127).  Other 
materials  are  very  scanty.  The  history  of  Jo- 
Rpphusis,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  loose  and  in- 
accurate paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tive.    Die.    B. Perhaps  the   following  is  as 

probable  as  any  cast  of  the  events  of  Solomon's 
reign  :  first,  three  years  during  which  atfairs 
were  becoming  settled  ;  then  seven  years  cf 
building  the  temple,  and  thirteen  years  while 
the  king's  house  was  being  builded,  twenty  years 
in  all  ;  then  the  remaining  seventeen  years. 
W.  .1,  B. 

Sjlomon,  the  third  king  of  Israel,  is  as  unlike 
either  of  his  predecessors  as  each  of  them  is 
unlike  the  other.  No  person  occupies  so  large 
a  space  in  Sacred  History  of  whom  so  few  per- 
sonal incidents  are  related.  That  stately  and 
melancholy  figure  — in  some  respects  the  grand- 
est and  the  saddest  in  the  sacred  volume— is,  in 
detail,  little  more  than  a  mighty  shadow.  But 
on  the  othi-r  hand,  of  his  age,  of  his  court,  of 
his  works,  we  know  more  than  of  any  other. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  dates  -years,  months,  days. 
Now  at  last  we  seem  to  come  across  monuments, 
which  possibly  remain  to  this  day.  Of  the 
earlier  ages  of  Jewish  history,  nothing  has  lasted 
to  our  lime  except  it  be  the  sepulchres  and 
wells, — works  of  Nature  rather  than  of  men. 
But  it  is  not  beyond  belief  that  the  massive 
walls  at  the  reservoirs  near  Bethlehem,  the  sub 


structures  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  at 
Baalbec,  are  from  the  age  of  Solomon.  Now  also 
we  come  within  distinctly  noted  signs  of  con- 
temporary history  in  the  outer  world.  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon  we  meet  with  an  Egyptian 
sovereign,  designated  by  his  proper  name  — 
Shishak-and  in  his  still-existing  portraiture  on 
the  walls  of  Karnac,  we  have  thus  the  first  dis- 
tinct image  of  one  who  beyond  question  had 
communicated  with  the  chosen  people.  Now 
also  the  date  to  which  we  have  attained,  the 
thousandth  year  before  the  Christian  era,  tilings 
us  to  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  the  well, 
known  Classical  History  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
But  the  epoch  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  dis- 
tinctness, but  for  its  splendor.  It  is  character- 
istic indeed  of  the  Jewish  records  that,  clearly 
as  Solomon's  greatness  is  portrayed  at  the  time, 
it  is  rarely  noticed  in  them  again.  Of  all  the 
characters  of  the  Sacred  History,  he  is  the  most 
purely  secular  ;  and  merely  secular  magnificence 
was  an  excrescence,  not  a  native  growth,  of  the 
chosen  people.  While  Moses  and  David  are 
often  mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  books, 
Solomon's  name  hardly  occurs  after  the  close  of 
his  reign.  To  have  had  miiny  such  characters 
in  the  Biblical  History  would  have  brought  it 
down  too  nearly  to  the  ordinary  level.  But  to 
have  one  such  is  necessary  to  show'that  the  in- 
terest which  we  inevitably  feel  in  such  events 
and  such  men  has  a  place  in  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  in  the  lessons  of  Itevelation. 
Stanley. 

Solomon  found  himself  by  his  father's  death 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  position 
to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique.  Never  be- 
fore, and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
East.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah. 
Knowledge,  art,  music,  poetry  had  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  were  moving  on,  with  rapid 
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steps,  to  such  perfection  as  the  age  aud  the  race 
were  capable  of  attaining.     Die.  B. 

The  epoch  of  Solomon's  reign  marks  the 
climax  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and,  according 
to  the  usual  law  of  human  greatness,  the  begin- 
ning of  its  decline.  Starting  from  the  vantage- 
ground  on  which  the  kingdom  had  been  placed 
by  the  conquests  of  David,  through  the  favor  of 
Jehovah,  he  preserved  its  ascendency  by  a  wis- 
dom which  has  become  proverbial,  and  pre- 
pared its  downfall  by  his  luxury  and  arrogance. 
Having  achieved  the  greatest  work  done  by  any 
ruler  of  Israel  since  Moses,  the  building  of  the 
house  of  God  upon  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  His  worship,  he  left  to  after  times 
the  name  of 

"  Thjit  nsoriotie  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatrc&eee,  fell 
To  idols  foul." 

The  author  and  compiler  of  the  richest  maxims 
of  wisdom  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  he  so 
used  up  the  resources  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
sensual  pleasure,  as  to  end  with  the  confession 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  !  All  is  emptiness  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  !"  The  life  of  Solomon  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  father's  in  its  unevent- 
ful character.  His  great  work  was  the  building 
of  the  House  of  God,  commonly  called  the  Tem- 
ple, at  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  history  of 
his  reign  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
iion  of  his  magnificence  and  wealth,  as  the  sov- 
ereign of  what  was  then  the  greatest  monarchy 
of  Western  Asia.     P.  S. 

The  sacred  historians  were  guided  to  the 
preservation  of  what  was  of  permanent  value 
for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Mere 
worldly  opulence  and  splendor  has  little  instruc- 
tiveness  about  it.  A  prolonged  narrative  of 
Solomon's  magnificence  and  power  would  have 
had  no  moral  value.  Enough  is  told  us  to  en- 
able us  to  appreciate  God's  bounty  to  the  young 
man  who  deliberately  preferred  wisdom  to 
wealth  and  power,  and  to  see  the  powerlessness 
of  mere  wiidom  and  culture,  even  of  the  high- 
est kind,  when  dissevered  from  the  fear  and  love 
of  God,  against  human  passion  and  human 
pride.  Under  Solomon  the  star  of  Israel  con- 
tinues still  to  rise  for  a  time,  and  under  him  the 
zenith  of  the  nation  is  reached.  Yet  his  reign  is 
not  on  that  account  greater  than  his  father's, 
which  was  a  continual  growth  from  first  to  last. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  lamentable  distinction 
of  Solomon's  reign  that  with  him,  and  largely 
in  consequence  of  his  faults,  begins  a  decline 
which  was  never  really  arrested  and  which  in 
the  end  proved  fatal.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is 
33 


to  a  large  extent  that  of  .Samson's  and  of  Saul's 
combined  :  miraculous  powers  neutralized  by 
self-indulgence  ;  great  natural  ]L;ifts  rendered 
baneful  by  desertion  of  God.  Therefore  a  few 
scenes  of  splendor,  the  canker,  and  its  conse- 
quences, are  all  that  are  needed  to  be  told.  The 
remainder,  however  flattering  to  himself  and 
his  age,  has  little  instruction  for  us.  Unlike 
his  father,  Solomon  had  never  known  the  brac- 
ing influences  of  difficulty  or  adversity.  Brought 
up  in  the  expectation  of  a  glorious  crown,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  his  character  does  not 
bear  the  strain  of  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth  and  power,     riummfr. 

1  Chroii.  2!>  :  2:j-*25.  Solomon  eslahUshed 
and  proxpered  in  the  kimjdom  by  Die  favor  of  Jtho- 
vah.  A  brief  summary  of  much  of  his  reign  of 
forty  y^ars.  The  wide  domain  conquered  and 
possessed  b.y  the  father  was  for  a  long  period 
wisely  governed  by  the  son.  The  immense 
riches — in  stores  of  material  of  every  sort,  as 
well  as  precious  metals  and  stones  -  gathered  by 
David,  were  applied  in  part  to  the  building  of 
God's  house.  Another  part  he  put  into  various 
channels  of  commerce.  By  means  of  wise  com- 
pacts with  other  nations,  by  the  construction  of 
fleets  and  of  broad  roadways  centring  at  his 
capital  and  traversing  all  his  great  cities,  he 
caused  this  wealth  to  flow  back  again  with  mar 
vellous  increase.  Beside  the  Temple,  Solomon 
enlarged  and  beautified  Jerusalem,  built  many 
cities,  and  constructed  pools  and  other  useful 
pulilic  works,  some  of  which  remain  to  the  jires- 
ent  day.  In  all  this  outward  magnificence,  and 
in  the  sagacity  and  justness  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  we  trace 
the  evidence  that  God  "  magnified  him  exceed- 
ingl.y. " 

2  Chroii.  1  :  2,  3  ;  1  K.  3  :  2-G.  II  ,v;  a 
retinue  of  the  nation's  representatives,  Solomon  offers 
a  nalioriat  sacrifice  vpon  the  altar  of  Moses,  before 
the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon.  Gibeon  was  a  city  of 
the  Levites,  situated  six  miles  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem upon  the  summit  of  the  central  ridge  run- 
ning northward.  It  is  called  (1  K.  3  :  4)  the 
great  high-place,  since  there  the  Tabernacle  and 
sacrificial  altar  of  Moses  were  finally  placed. 
Why  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  which  belonged  in 
the  interior  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle,  hnij 
been  separated  from  the  other  sacred  vessels, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  But,  as  we  read  here, 
David  had  deposited  this  in  a  temporary  strr.o- 
ture  at  Jerusalem.  The  old  and  now  historic 
brazen  altar,  however,  still  remained  in  its  place 
before  the  ancient  Tabernacle  of  the  wilderness. 
And  to  this,  in  a  vast  and  solemn  concourse  of 
all  the  leaders,  and  princes,  and  prominent  men 
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of  the  tribes,  Solomon  goes  to  offer  formal  sacri- 
fice for  liimself  and  the  people,  eiirly  (the  huc- 
oml  yeur)  iu  liis  reign.  Here,  uuJer  Iho  kiiiy's 
direction,  with  the  jtarttcipiiLion  of  the  niitiun'a 
representiitives,  ii  thousiiiid  burut-offurin^js  were 
offered  ;  ia  recognition  o£  God's  ostal)li.sUnient 
of  a  new  reign,  in  acknowledgment  of  need 
through  infirmity  and  transgression,  and  in  sup- 
plication for  Divine  favor  and  prosperity  upon 
King  and  people.  By  this  significant  act  of  na- 
tional worship  the  reign  began.     B. 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  is  noble.  Its  bill  is 
rounded  and  distinct,  looking  down  on  all  sides 
on  fruitful  fields  and  orchards.  The  limestone 
rooks  lie  in  horizontal  strata,  as  if  terraced  by 
the  hand  of  man,  each  step  being  clean  cut  and 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Adjoining  the  village 
on  the  south  is  abroad  surface,  apparently  arti- 
ficially levelled,  now  planted  with  olive  trees. 
We  fancied  that  it  was  here  that  the  tabernacle 
stood  and  the  altar,  when  Solomon  offered  at  a 
high  festival  a  thousand  burnt-offerings.  Dulles. 
(F>r  cut,  see  p.  92.) 

1  14.  3:5.  The  sacrificial  festival,  prolonged 
according  to  custom  for  seven  days,  was  draw- 
ing toward  the  close,  when — as  we  are  here  defi- 
nitely told — "  in  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream."  But  the  dream  had  all 
the  elements  of  reality,  for  God  spoke  to  the 
mind,  and  quickened  the  mind  to  true  action. 
This  we  are  assured,  and  this  .Solomon  himself 
perfectly  knew.  Ask  wh'it  I  shall  (jive  tltee  !  is 
the  gracious  word  by  which  (iod  presses  his 
munificence  upon  the  youthful  monarch.     B. 

The  Lord   came  to  press  His  gifts  upon  the 

acceptance  of  David's  son  ;  asking  him  to  make 
his  choice  of  all  the  gifts  his  almightiness  en- 
abled him  to  offer— or  rather,  of  all  that  the 
man  was  capable  of  receiving.  Whatever  we 
may  tliink  of  it — and  practically  we  every  day 
deny  most  of  the  things  we  profess  to  believe  — 
God  dally  makes  as  large  and  liberal  offers  to  us 

—  ay,  offers  more  liberal  by  far  ;  and  quite  as 
surely  will  He  bestow  upon  us  what  we  a.sk,  and 
much  more,  if  that  which  we  seek  be  well  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight.     Kil. 

The  call  of  God  to  his  children  is  continiially, 
"  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee  ;"  "  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  yoii  ;"  "All  things  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive. '  And  in  response  to  this  call  of  God,  the 
true  child  of  God  is  continually  choosing,  yet 
not  choosing — choosing  while  he  will  not  choose 

—  in  the  matter  of  his  heart  longings,  as  he  looks 
God  ward  in  prayer.  He  knows  what  ho  longs 
for,  but  ho  is  not  snre  that  he  knows  what  is 
best  for  him  ;  so,  while  his  choice  is  naturally 


in  the  direction  of  his  longings,  he  wants  God 
to  choose  that  wliioh  he  himself  would  chooso 
if  he  saw  the  case  as  God  sees  it.  He  choose.i 
to  take  what  he  craves, — if  God  sees  that  it  is 
best  for  him  ti  have  that  object  of  his  craving  ; 
but  he  is  unwilling  to  make  an  absolute  choica 
— however  strong  are  his  yearnings  in  a  given 
direction— while  God  alone  is  competent  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  real  desirableness  of  the  thing  de- 
sired. And  so  the  choices  of  the  true-hearted 
Christian  believer  are  ever  by  choosing,  yet  not 
choosing,  as  ho  makes  known  his  requests  unto 
God.      .S.  ,S'.   Times. 

7-9.  Within  the  sacred  city  of  Gibeon  oc- 
curred one  of  those  prophetic  dreams  which  had 
already  been  the  means  of  Divine  communica- 
tion in  the  time  of  Samuel.  Thrice  in  Solo- 
mon's life — at  the  three  epochs  of  his  rise,  of 
hi,5  climax,  of  his  fall — is  such  a  warning  re 
corded.  This  was  the  first.  It  was  (he  choice 
offered  to  the  youthful  King  on  the  threshold  of 
life, — the  choice,  so  often  imagined  in  fiction, 
and  actually  presented  in  real  life, — "  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee."  The  answer  i.s  the  ideal  an 
swer  of  .such  a  Prince,  burdened  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position.  He  remembered 
the  high  antecedents  of  his  predecessor — "  Thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  ser\'ant  David,  my  father, 
great  mercy,  according  as  he  walked  before  Thee 
in  truth,  and  in  uprightness,  and  in  righteous- 
ness of  heart  with  thee."  He  remembered  his 
own  youth  and  weakness  ;  "  I  am  but  a  little 
child — I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  to  come  in." 
He  remembered  the  vastness  of  his  charge  ;  "  In 
the  midst  of  thy  people  which  thou  hast  chosen  : 
a  great  people  which  cannot  be  numbered  nor 
counted  for  multitude  :  and  who  is  able  to  judge 
this  thy  people  that  is  so  great."  He  made  the 
demand  for  the  gift  which  he  of  all  the  heroes 
of  the  ancient  Church  was  the  first  to  claim  : 
"  Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad."      Stanley. 

Solomon  calls  himself  a  child  onlj*  in  respect 
to  his  skill  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
as  is  signified  in  the  last  words,  "  I  know  not 
how  to  go  out,"  etc. — that  is,  how  to  govern  so 
great  a  people,  for  want  of  experience.  Thus 
Benjamin  is  called  a  child  (Gen.  44  :  20),  al- 
though  he   was    then   above    thirty   years  old. 

Patrick. .Misalom,   who  was  a  fool,  wished 

himself  a  judge  ;  Solomon,  who  was  a  wise  man, 
trembles  at  the  undertaking,  and  suspects  his 
own  fitness  for  it.  The  more  knowing  and  con- 
siderate tnen  are,  the  better  they  are  acquainted 
with  their  own  weakneis,  and  the  more  jealou.s 
of  themselves.     H. 
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The  special  type  of  wisdom  whicli  Solomon 
askeil — '•uii  undei-biandiug  heart  to  judge  thy 
people,  that  I  muy  iliseern  betweeu  good  and 
liad  "  (verse  9)  ;  "  wisdom  and  kuovvledgr-,  that 
I  may  go  out  aad  come  in  before  this  people" 
^2  Chron.  1  :  10)  — was  that  sagacity,  that  inlui- 
tice  apprehension  of  character  and  conduct, 
coupled  with  an  nnfailing  sense  of  equity  as  be- 
tween man   which  he   needed  as   the  supreme 

judge  of  Israel  ?     II  C. He  does  not  ask  that 

prof  juud  spiritual  wisdom  which  would  teach 
him  to  know  God  and  his  own  heart  :  in  this  he 
was  always  far  inferior  to  David.  His  prayer  is 
for  practical  sagacity,  clear  intelligence,  quick 
discernment,  to  see  the  right  from  the  wrong 
amid  the  mazes  of  duplicity  and  doubt  which 
beset  the  judge,  especially  among  an  Oriental 
people.  And  this  gift  he  received.  His  aspira. 
tions,  if  not  for  the  highest  spiritual  excellence, 
were  for  usefulness  to  his  subjects  and  fellow- 
men,  not  for  long  life,  riches,  and  victory  for 
himself  ;  and  because  he  had  not  selfishly  asked 
these  things,  they  were  freely  granted  to  him  in 
addition  to  the  gift  he  had  chosen.     P.  S. 

Solomon  asked  for  wisdom  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  his  kingly  office.  For  this 
specific  and  subordinate  use  he  sought  it.  He 
did  not  ask  for  God's  own  indwelling,  inwork- 
ing,  and  jiersonal  fellowship.  He  did  not  ask 
for  strength  in  the  will  to  resist  evil,  or  grace  in 
the  heart  to  walk  with  God.  He  did  not  even 
seek  wisdom  to  know  God  and  to  serve  Him,  and 
so  obey  the  charge  of  David  and  command  of 
God.  Only  for  his  own  and  his  people's  ad- 
vantage, he  asked  for  the  intellectual  gift  of 
clear  comprehensive  perception  and  of  just  dis- 
criminating judgment.  And  because  his  request 
was  compa)-u(iue/i/good,  far  better  than  the  reign, 
ing  desires  in  most  men's  hearts,  God  gave  him 
marvellous  discernment  and  judgment,  and  add- 
ed also  great  wealth  and  power.  But  it  deserves 
note  that  no  recorded  word  or  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon shows  any  yearning  after  inward  godliness, 
any  personal  consecration  to,  or  habitual  com- 
munion with,  God.  In  the  significant  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  pietj',  we  find  a  distinctive 
difference  in  the  character  of  Solomon  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  David.  And  to  this  differ- 
ence we  trace  the  subsequent  effects  of  Solo- 
mon's deeper,  more  protracted  fall.     B. His 

prayer  at  Gibeon,  high  and  noble  as  it  was,  and 
"pleasing  to  the  Lord,"  was  not  the  highest. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  seeks  to  be  self- 
sufficing  rather  than  of  one  who  feels  that  de- 
pendence on  God  is  his  only  hope  and  stay. 
David  would  have  a.sked,  had  he  had  the  choice, 
to  be  delivered  from  his  transgressions,  to  have 


a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  to  hold  fast  by 
God.  The  widest  range  of  wisdom  without  that 
spirit  was  worthless,  not  only  in  God's  eyes  but 
for  bringing  peace  to  the  heart.  This  truth 
Solomon,  with  all  his  varied  knowledge,  did  not 
know  ;  and  had  to  learn  it  through  a  dreary 
round  of  the  bitterest  disappointments.     Ftum- 


To  pray  for  a  thinking  and  understanding 
mind  is  a  most  necessary  and  a  most  Christian 
prayer.  The  gift  of  wisdom  is  the  subject  of 
almost  one  whole  book  of  the  Bible,  the  Prov- 
erbs. Paul  prays,  and  bids  others  pray,  for  an 
enlightened  understanding,  for  the  fulness  of 
wisdom.  James  says,  "  If  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."  Without  thonghtfulness  there  can  be  no 
goodness,  nor  any  holiness.  ...  By  asking 
God  to  give  us  a  wise  and  understanding  heart, 
we  confess  to  ourselves  that  our  opinions  and 
judgments  are  serious  things,  for  we  do  not  bring 
mere  trifles  before  God's  notice  in  our  prayers  ; 
and  that,  being  serious  things,  they  demand  our 
own  serious  care  ;  that  duty  and  sin  belong  to 
them  ;  that  as  our  salvation  depends  on  our 
lives,  so  ourlives  depend  upon  our  thoughts  and 
judgments  :  for  if  we  act  ill  because  we  have 
judged  ill,  and  have  judged  ill  because  we  took 
no  pains  to  judge  well,  then  the  sin  is  not  taken 
away  from  our  act  but  remains  in  it  :  and  the 
act  was  an  act  of  what  Scripture  calls  folly,  the 
folly  which  sees  not  and  regards  not  God. 
^Vhatever  bo  our  business  in  life,  if  we  make  it 
a  part  of  our  daily  prayers  to  God  that  He  will 
give  us  understanding  in  it  ;  that  He  will  assist 
our  judgment,  so  that,  seeing  what  is  right  and 
true,  we  may  maintain  and  follow  it  both  in 
word  and  deed  ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  pray- 
ers will  be  answered,  and  that  where  we  now  act 
blindly  and  cai-elessly,  according  to  any  prevail- 
ing feeling  or  fancy,  there  we  shall  act  upon  the 
full  persuasion  of  our  minds,  and  that  persua- 
sion will  be  in  general  according  to  the  will  of 
God.      T.  ArnulJ. 

2  Cliroil.  1:11,  12.  Because  Solomon 
hath  asked  what  he  should,  he  shall  now  receive 
both  what  he  asked  and  what  he  asked  not  : 
riches  and  honor  shall  be  given  him  into  tho 
match.  So  doth  God  love  a  good  choice,  that 
he  recompenses  it  with  overgiving.  Could  we 
but  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness, all  these  earthly  things  should  be  su- 
peradded to  us.  Had  Solomon  made  wealth  his 
boon,  he  had  failed  both  of  riches  and  wisdom  ; 
now  he  asks  the  best,  and  speeds  of  all.     They 
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are  in  n  fuir  wny  of  happiness,  that  can  pray 

well.     Up.  U. He  who  apjilies  his  heart   to 

wisdom,  does,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  most 
proper  uiulliod  of  giiiuiny  long  life,  riches,  and 
Tppntalion,  whii^h  are  very  often  not  only 
the  rewards,  but  the  effects  of  wisdom.  Addi- 
son. 

God  gave  Solomon  wisdom.  He  fitted  him 
for  all  that  great  worlt  to  which  he  had  culled 
him  ;  gave  him  such  a  right  understanding  of 
the  law  which  he  was  to  judge  by,  and  the  cases  he 
was  to  judge  of.  that  he  was  unequalled,  for  a 
clear  head,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  piercing 
eye.  Such  an  insight,  and  such  a  foresight, 
never  was  princeso  blessed  with.  He  gave  him 
riches  and  honor  over  and  above  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  it  was  promised  that  he  should  as 
much  exceed  his  predecessors,  his  successors, 
and  all  his  neighbors,  in  these,  as  in  wisdom. 
These  also  are  God's  gift,  and  are  promised  to 
all  that  seek  first  lhekhi;/dnmof  Gud,  and  the  right- 
eousness thereof,  as  far  as  is  good  for  them  (Matt. 

6  :  2:!).     H. The  wealth  and  magnificence  of 

Solomon  were  almost  as  proverbial  as  his  wis- 
dom (1  K.  10  :  2:!  ;  Matt.  6  :  29).  God  gave 
Solomon  his  riches  and  renown.  And  all  who 
possess  any  form  of  earthly  good  have  likewise 
received  it  frODi  Hlui.  These  earthly  gifts 
should  be  received  with  thankfulness,  and  iised 
for  the  glory  of  their  Giver.  But  when  they  are 
withheld  from  any  one,  this  is  no  proof  of  the 
Divine  displeasure;  nor  is  their  bestowment  a 
proof  that  he  who  receives  them  is  specially  ap- 
proved of  God.     W.  H.  G. 

I  K.  3:14.  We  may  notice  that  while  the 
promises  of  great  wisdom  and  great  wealth  were 
absolute  (without  conditions),  the  promise  of 
long  life  was  made  upon  conditions — viz.,  of  his 
steadfastness  in  the  ways  of  his  father  David. 
In  this  point  Solomon  sadly  failed,  and  conse- 
quently failed  to  realize  the  long  life  condition- 
ally promised.  He  is  sujiposed  to  have  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  an  ago  not  exceeding  twenty. 
Having  reigned  forty,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 

—  not  by  any  means  an  old  man.     H.  C. 

15.  Kfliolil,  it  was  a  drouiii.  The 
viviil  imprt'ssiim,  the  indelible  recollection  he 
had  of  this  dream,  together  with  the  new  and 
increased  energy  communicated  to  his  mind,  and 
the  flow  of  worldly  prosperity  that  rushed  upon 
hitn,  gave  him  assurance  that  it  came  by  Divine 
inspiration,  and  originated  in  the  grace  of  God. 
The  wisdom,  however,  that  was  asked  and  ob- 
tained was  not  so  much  of  the  heart  as  the  head 

—  it  was  wisdom  not  for  himself  personally,  but 
for  his  office,  snch  as  would  (pialify  him  for  the 
administration   of  justice,  the  government  of  a 


kingdom,   and  for  the   attainment  of   general 
scientific  knowledge.     J'linieson. 

Came  l<>  Ji-riisaleni,  and  utood  br- 
forv  lite  ark,  sinU  oU'ered.  No  marvel 
if  Solomon,  now  reluming  from  the  tabernacle 
to  the  ark,  testified  his  joy  and  thankfulness 
by  burnt-offerings,  and  peace  offerings,  and 
I)ul)lic  feastings.  The  heart  that  hath  fouud 
in  itself  the  lively  testimonies  of  God's  presence 
and  favor  cannot  contain  itself  from  outward 
expressions.     Bp.  II. 

Two  Mothers,  tci'li  a  Dead  and  a  Livimj  Child. 
1  K.3  :  16-27. 

An  occasion  soon  arose  to  prove  his  Divine 
gift  of  sagacity.  Two  women  appeared  before 
his  judgment-seat  witli  a  dead  and  a  living  in- 
fant. The  one  who  appealed  to  the  king  fur 
justice  alleged  that  they  had  both  been  deliv- 
ered  in  the  same  house,  the  other  woman  three 
days  after  herself  ;  that  the  other  had  overlaid 
her  child  in  the  night,  and  had  exchanged  its 
corpse  for  the  living  child  of  the  first  while  sho 

slept.     P.  S. ^A    monarch's   sagacity  in    the 

administration  of  justice  was  calculated  to  make 
the  most  marked  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind,  and  likely  to  be  most  generally  talked 
about  through  the  land.  This  quality  also  came 
more  home  to  the  personal  concerns  of  his  sub- 
jects than  any  other,  and  was  for  that  reason 
alone  the  more  carefully  regarded.  The  admin- 
istration of  iustice  was  in  all  ancient  monarchies, 
as  it  is  now  in  the  East,  a  most  important  pait 
of  the  royal  duties  and  functi  ms  ;  and  there  is 
no  quality  more  highly  prized  than  that  keen 
discernment  in  the  royal  judge  which  detects 
the  clew  of  real  evidence  amid  conflicting  tesli 
mony,  or  that  ready  tact  which  devises  a  test  of 
truth  where  the  evidence  affords  not  even  the 
clew  to  any  grounds  of  decision.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  which  supplied  to  the  watch- 
ful people  the  first  evidence  of  the  marvellous 
judicial  sagacity  with  which  their  king  was  en- 
dowed. Two  mothers,  one  of  whom  hail  lo^t 
her  son,  contend  for  the  possession  of  the  Hung 
child  ;  and  the  king,  having  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  has  the  best  claim  to  it,  detects  the  real 
mother  by  the  emotion  she  evinces  when  he 
orders  the  living  child  to  be  divided,  and  half 
given  to  each  ;  and  by  her  readiness  to  abandon 
her  claim  rather  than  see  the  child  })eri.'>h  be- 
fore her  eyes.     Kd. 

20,  li'i.  The  impossibility  of  proof  makrs 
the  guilty  more  confident,  more  impudent. 
The  true  mother  pleads  that  her  child  was 
taken  away  at  midnight,  by  the  other,  but  in 
her  sleep  ;  she  saw  it  not  ;  she  felt  it  not  ;  and 
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it  nil  her  senses  could  bave  witnessed  it,  yet  here 
WU8  but  the  atiiriimtion  of  the  one  against  the 
denial  of  the  other,  which  iu  jjersona  alike  cred- 
il)le  do  but  counterpoise.  24,  !i3.  Solomon 
well  saw  that  when  all  outward  proofs  failed 
there  was  an  inward  niiection,  which,  it'  it  could 
be  fttcihed  out,  would  certainly  bewray  th^  true 
luother.  He  knew  that  sorrow  might  more  easily 
be  dissembled  than  natural  love  :  both  sorrowed 
for  their  own  ;  both  could  not  love  one,  as 
theirs  :  to  draw  forth  then  this  true  proof  of 
motherhood,  Solomon  calls  for  a  sword,  and 
commands,  "Divide  the  living  child  in  two." 

26.  27.  This  sword  has  already  pierced  the 
breast  of  the  true  mother,  ami  divided  her  heart 
with  fear  and  grief  at  so  killing  a  sentence. 
There  needs  no  other  rack  to  discover  nature  ; 
and  now,  while  she  thinks  on  the  cruelty  of 
siich  a  sentence,  she  sues  to  that  suspected 
mercy  of  her  just  Judge,  "  O  my  lord,  give  her 
the  living  child,  and  in  nowise  slay  it  ;"  as 
thinking,  "If  he  live,  he  will  but  change  his 
mother  ;  if  he  die,  his  mother  loses  a  son  :  it  is 
better  he  should  live  to  a  wrong  mother  than  to 
neither."  On  the  contrary,  her  envious  com- 
petitor, as  holding  herself  well  satisfied  that  her 
neighbor  should  be  as  chihlless  as  herself,  can 
say,  "  Let  it  bo  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  di- 
vide it.  '  Well  might  Solomon  and  ever}' hearer 
conclude  that  either  she  was  no  mother,  or  a 
monster  that  could  be  content  with  the  murder 
of  her  child  ;  and  that  if  she  could  have  been 
the  true  mother,  and  yet  have  desired  the  blood 
of  her  infant,  she  would  have  deserved  as  much 
to  have  been  stripped  of  her  chdd  for  her  un- 
natural disposition,  as  the  other  would  have  de- 
served to  possess  him  for  her  honest  compassion. 
Not  more  justly,  therefore,  than  wisely  doth 
Solomon  trace  the  true  mother  by  the  footsteps 
of  love  and  pity,  and  adjudge  the  child  to  those 
bowels  that  had  yearned  at  his  danger.     Bp.  II. 

27.  The  king  was  pondering  the  words  of  the 
two  women.  At  last  he  broke  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mother  who  had  said,  "  Give  her  the 
living  child,  and  in  nowise  slay  it."  And  to 
that  sentence,  taken  as  representative  of  the 
person  who  had  spoken  it,  he  adds  his  own  de- 
cision, "  She  is  the  mother  thereof."      Bernard. 

28.  Solomon's  decision  in  its  results  was 
most  important  to  him  ;  for  it  evinced,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  his  fitness  to  fill  worth- 
ily the  high  place  to  which  he  had  been  raised. 
Of  this  some  doubt  and  misgiving  appear  to  have 
been  previously  entertained,  on  account  of  his 
age — too  young  for  experience,  yet  too  old  for  a 
regency.  But  now  all  this  was  at  an  end.  He 
had  delivered  a  judgment  which  the  most  ri- 


pened experience  could  not  surpass.  ' '  They  saw- 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  with  him  to  do 
judgment  ;"  and  thenceforth  they  ri-garded  him 
with  the  respect  and  veneration  duo  to  riper 
years.      Kii. 


The  response  of  Solomon,  more  fully  given  in 
First  Kings,  is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  reply  of  God.  The  request  was  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  this  in  order  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  his  kingly  office.  It  was 
a  wise  request,  and  was  approved  of  God.  But 
the  terms  of  His  approval  show  e.xactly  the  char- 
acter of  the  request  and  how  far  that  approval 
went.  Because  Solomon  had  not  asked  riches, 
wealth,  honor,  long  life,  nor  revenge  upon  his 
enemies,  none  of  those  desires  which  are  fore- 
most with  men  and  universally  cherished,  God 
gave  the  desired  wisdom,  and  added  great  wealth 
and  honor.  Yet,  it  should  be  carefully  noted, 
that  while  asking  for  that  which  was  cumpara- 
iively  excellent,  far  better  than  the  things  men 
commonly  ask  in  tlifir  hearts,  Solomon  did  not 
ask  for  the  ever-present  guidance  and  grace  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  He  showed  wisdom,  good 
judgment,  in  asking  for  wisdom.  But  he  did 
not  evince  the  spirit  of  an  inward  godliness,  or 
controlling  piety,  like  that  which  life-long  actu- 
ated the  heart  of  David.  This  marked  essential 
difference  characterizes  the  two  lives,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  inspired  writings  of  father  and 
son.  In  these  writings  we  trace  this  difference 
in  the  effect  upon  each  of  the  transgressions  of 
middle  and  later  life.  Throughout  the  r.salms 
there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  trust  and 
penitence,  in  love  and  aspiration.  But  the 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  mainly  reveal  a  sharp- 
ened conscience,  and  a  clear,  cold,  sometimes 
almost  feelingless  intellect  tracing  the  courses 
and  effects  of  good  and  evil  doing  in  actual  life- 
experience.  Were  it  not  for  a  few  Proverbs  and 
for  the  richly  wrought  Allegory  entitled  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  there  would  be  little  relief  for  our 
sadness  in  the  retrospect  of  a  life  so  endo.wed 
with  all  gifts  outwardly  attractive  and  intel- 
lectually beautiful.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then, 
that  the  choice  of  Solomon,  though  comparatwe- 
hj  far  superior  to  ordinary  human  choices,  was 
not  the  highest  and  best.  Wisdom  for  his  own 
nse,  to  guide  and  control  his  action  as  ruler,  to 
employ  the  best  means  in  securing  the  most  de- 
sirable ends  in  his  government  and  care  of  the 
people,  this  was  tbe  wish  of  his  heart  that  God 
approved  and  granted.  But  to  the  grant,  God 
subjoins  the  conditional  and  warning  words, 
"if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  ray 
statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father 
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David  did  wftlk  ;"  on  iutimation  that  strpngth 
in  the  will  iiud  {{riico  iu  the  henrt  must  he  Ui- 
xinely  added  ti)  wisdom  of  the  iinderstanJint^. 
'I'littt  Snlomim's  wisdom  did  not  suflicu  for  this 
needed  Divine  grace,  that  his  excelling  wisdom 
did  not  help  him  to  lieup  (tod's  statutes  and 
(lommandments,  wo  read  full  plainly  in  his 
whole  after  history.     B. 


When  still  in  his  youth,  Solomon  received 
from  God  the  |»ift  of  wisdom,  that  he  might 
judge  Israel  righteously.  Is  this  sufficient  reason 
for  laying  to  God'saccount  Solomon's  entire  life, 
his  luxury,  his  excesses,  even  his  idolatry  ?  Are 
we  not  expressly  told,  "  The  Lord  was  angry 
with  Solomon  ?"  and  do  not  facts  confirm  this 
declaration  ';'  Further,  while  the  name  of  David 
often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  not  once  does  the  name  of  Solomon 
rross  their  lips.  Are  not  these  sufficiently 
striking  signs  of  the  Divine  disapprobation  of 
this  reign,  which  was  as  morally  disastrous  as  it 
was  outwardly  brilliant  ?     Oodet. 


Practically,  in  view  of  the  youthful  vigor 
normally  accorded  to  virtuous  young  men,  and 
the  po.ssibilities  that  lie  within  the  grasp  of  ear- 
nest, persevering  endeavor,  God  says  to  every 
young  man  as  he  said  to  Solomon — "  Asfc  what 
I  shall  give  ihee  !' '  Make  choice  of  the  ends  yon 
Would  accomplish  in  lite.  If  they  are  worthy 
onds  my  blessing  shall  be  upon  you.  Accord- 
ing to  your  faith  it  shall  be  done.  Any  young 
man  can  choose  as  Solomon  did  to  "  serre  his 
generalinn  accordimj  lo  the  will  of  God  " — to  do  the 
very  duties  which  God  in  provtdenee  lays  before 
liis  hand,  and  to  d)  those  duties  in  the  best 
manner  possible  to  him  with  his  powers  and  op- 
portunities. This  virtuous  noble  purpose  is  one 
of  the  first  and  best  possibilities  of  every  young 
man.  He  can  be,  in  this  highest  sense,  good. 
He  can  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
line  of  labor  for   human  well-being  whatever 


I  powers  God  gives  him.  So  doing  he  may  be 
I  conlident  of  two  things  :  that  his  choice  will 
j  please  God,  and  that  God  will  give  him  success 
— most  surely  of  all,  success  in  his  endeavors  to 
please  God  truly  and  serve  him  faithfully,  than 
which  no  other  success  can  bo  greater  or  tietter. 
Again,  the  case  as  2)rcsentocl  here  is  good 
both  for  proof  and  for  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ple that  when  men  "  covet  earnestly"  and  su- 
premely the  best  gifts,  God  loves  not  only  to 
give  these  best  things  thus  preferably  and  su- 
premely  sought,  but  lo  throw  in  the  lesser  things 
as  unasked  gratuities —in  business  phrase,  "  into 
the  bargain."  (jod  gave  Solomim  not  only  the 
wise  and  understanding  heart  to  rule  well — that 
which  he  specially  sought  ;  but  also  great  wis- 
dom iu  other  directions  ;  immense  riches,  more- 
over, and  unsurpassed  honors.  It  seems  to  have 
been  very  easy  for  the  Lord  to  throw  in  all  these 
lesser  things,  and  make  no  particular  account 
of  them.  They  were  so  much  extra— a  kind  of 
bonus,  which  signifies  the  rich  munificence  of 
the  Giver,  and  the  gushing  fulness  of  his  heart 
toward  that  unselfish  virtue  which  is  so  like  God, 
and  which  he  so  naturally  enjoys  when  he  sees  it 
in  his  creatures.  Moreover,  this  case  suggests 
the  general  law  as  pro])ounded  by  Jesus  in  his 
great  sermon  :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things," 
food,  raiment,  these  lower  blessings,  "  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  They  shall  be  thrown  in,  al- 
most without  your  asking.  Give  your  full  heart 
and  chief  endeavor  to  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  God  will  see  to 
the  filling  of  your  cup  with  earthly  good  as  may 
be  best  for  you  in  his  sight.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  principle  on  which  God  blessed 
Solomon  was  not  exceptional  but  general.  Any- 
body can  have  blessings  from  God  on  the  same 
principle,  good  blessings,  the  Lord  himself  be- 
ing judge  as  to  what  is  really  good  for  any  one 
of  us  personally  to  have.  "  Godliness  hath  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,"  and  in  na 
trivial  sense.     H.  C, 
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Section  284. 

PUNISHMENT   OF   ADONIJAH,  J(3aB,  ABIATHAK,  AND  SHIMEI. 

1   Kings  2  :  12-46. 

2  12  And  Solomon  sat  upon  the  throne  of  David  his  father  ;  and  his  kingdom  was  estab- 
13  lished  greatly.  Then  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith  came  to  Bathsheba  the  mother  of  Solomon. 
11  And  she  .said,  Comfist  thou  peaceably?  And  be  said,  Peaceably.  He  said,  moreover,  I  have 
15  somewhat  to  sa5'  unto  thee.  And  she  said,  Say  on.  And  he  said.  Thou  knowest  that  the 
kingdom  was  mine,  and  that  all  Israel  set  their  faces  on  me,  that  I  should  reign  :  howbeit  the 
10  kingdom   is  turned   about,  and   is  become  my  brother's  :  for  it  was  his  from  the  Lokd.     And 

17  now  I  ask  one  petition  of  thee,  deny  me  not.  Ana  she  said  unto  him,  Say  on.  And  ho 
said,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  Solomon  the  king  (for  he  will  not  say  thee  nay),  that  he  give  me 

18  Abisliag  the  Shimammile  to  wife.     And  Bathsheba  said,  Well ;  I  will  speak  for  thee  unto  the 
11)  king.     Bathsheba  therefore  went  unto  king  Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for  .\donijah.     And 

the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and   sat  down  on  his  throne,  and 

20  caused  a  throne  to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother  ;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Then  she 
said,  I  ask  one  small  petition  of  thee  ;  deny  me  not.     And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Ask  on,  my 

21  mother  :  for  I  will  not  deny  thee.     And  she  said,  Let   Abishag  the   Shunammite  be  given  to 

22  Adonijah  thy  brother  to  wife.  And  king  Solomon  answered  and  said  unto  his  mother.  And 
why  dost  thou  ask  Abishag  the  Shunammite  for  Adonijah  ?  ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also  ;  for 
he  is  mine  elder  brother  ;  even  for  him,  and  for  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  for  Joab  the  son  of 

23  Zeruiah.     Then  king  Solomon  sware  by  the  Lord,  saying,  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
21  Adonijah  have  not  spoken  this  word  against  his  own  life.     Now  therefore  as  the  Lord  liveth, 

who  hath  established  me,  and  set  me  on  the  throne  of  David  my  father,  and  who  hath  made 

25  me  an  house,  as  he  promised,  snrely  Adonijah  shall  be  put  to  death  this  day.  And  king 
Solomon  sent  by  the  hand  of  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  :  and  he  fell  upon  him,  that  he  died, 

26  And  iinto  Abiathar  the  priest  said  the  king,  Get  thee  to  Anathoth,  unto  thine  own  fields  ;  for 
thou  art  worthy  of  death  :  but  I  will  not  at  this  time  put  thee  to  death,  because  thou  barest 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before  David  my  father,  and  because  thou  wast  afflicted  in  all  wherein 

27  my  father  was  aSicted.  So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord; 
that  he  might  fulfil   the  word   of  the  Lord,  which   he   spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 

28  Shiloh.  And  the  tidings  came  to  Joab  :  for  Joab  had  turned  after  Adonijah,  though  he  turned 
not  after  Absalom.     And  Joab  fled  unto  the  Tent  of  the  Lord,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of 

29  the  altar.  And  it  was  told  king  Solomon,  Joab  is  fled  unto  the  Tent  of  the  Lord,  and,  lie. 
hold,  he  is  by  the  altar.     Then  Solomon  sent  Benaiah   the  son  of  Jehoiada,  sa_ying,  Go,  fall 

30  upon  him.  And  Benaiah  came  to  the  Tent  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
king.  Come  forth.     And  he  said.  Nay  ;  buti  will  die  here.     And  Benaiah  brought  the  king  word 

31  again,  saying,  Thus  said  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me.  And  the  king  said  unto  him.  Do 
as  he  hath   said,  and  fall  upon  him,  and  bury  him  ;  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the  blood, 

32  which  Joab  shed  without  cause  from  me  and  from  my  father's  house.  And  the  Lord  shall  re- 
turn his  blood  upon  his  own  head,  because  he  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and  better 
than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword,  and  my  father  David  knew  it  not,  to  icit,  Abner  the 
son  of  Ner,  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and  .\masa  the  son  of  Jether,  captain  of  the  host  of 

33  Judah.  So  shall  their  blood  return  upon  the  liead  of  Joab,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  seed  for- 
ever :  but  unto  David,  and  unto  his  seed,  and  unto  his  house,  and  unto  his  throne,  shall  there 

34  be  peace   forever  from   the  Lord.     Then  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  went  >ip,  and  fell  upon 

35  him,  and  slew  him  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  wilderness.  And  the  king 
put  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  in  his  room  over  the  host  :  and  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king 

36  put  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.     And  the  king  sent  and  called  for  Shimei,  and   said   unto   him. 

37  Build  thee  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  dwell  there,  and  go  not  forth  (hence  any  whither.  For 
on  the  day  thou  goest  out,  and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  know  thou  for  certain  that  thou 

38  flhalt  surely  die  :  thy  blood  shall  be  upon  thine  own  head.  And  Shimei  said  unto  the  king, 
The  saying  is  good  :  as  my  lord  the  king  hath  said,  so  will  thy  servant  do.     And  Shimei  dwelt 
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3?  in  Jerasalem  many  Jays.     And  it  cnnie  to  pass  nt  tho  end  of  three  years,  that  tv.o  of  Iho  ser 
vautu  of  Sliiuiei  ran  »»ay  uuto  AuLish,  sou  of  Muau-ih,  kinj;  of  Gath.     And  they  told  Shiuiei, 

40  sayinf?,  BthDhl,  tliy  servants  ho  m  Gath.     And  Shiaiei  a/ose,  and  saddled  his  ass.  and  went 
to  Gath  to  Aidiish,  to   seek  his  servants  :  and   Shumi    went,  and   brouyht  his  seivunts  Iroiu 

41  Oath.     And  it  was  told  Solomon  that  Shimei  had  ^ono  from  Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was  cnmo 
4'2  again.     And  the  kin^?  .sent  and  called  for  Shimei,  and   said  unto  him,  Did  I  not  make  thee  ti) 

swear  by  the  Loud,  and   protested   unto   thee,  sayinf^,  Know  for  certain,  that  on  the  day  thou 
Roeat  out,  and  walkest  aiiroad  any  whither,  thou  bhiilt  surely  die  ?  and  thou  saidst  unto  me, 

43  The  saying  that  I  have  heard  is  good.     Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept  the  oath  of  the  Loiti), 

44  and  tho  commandment  that  I  have  charged  thee  with  ?     The  king  said   moreover  to  SV.imei, 
Thou  knowest  all  the  wickedness  which  thine  heart  is  privy  to,  that  thou  didst  to  David  my 

45  father  :  therefore  the  Lord   shall   return   thy  wickedness  upon   thine   own   head.     But  kin-' 
Solomon  slirtll  be  blessed,  and  tho  throne  of  David  shall  be  established  before  the   Loed  for- 

4G  ever.     So  the  king  commanded  Benaiah  tho  son  of  Jehoiada  ;  and  he  went  out,  and  fell  upon 
him,  that  he  died.     And  the  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon. 


Adonijah'  x  liequrst  of  Bnlhsheba. 
Verses  12-18. 

\5-\7,  Adonijah  does  not  hide  from  the 
king's  mother  the  soreness  he  felt  in  having 
been  set  aside.  But  he  does  more.  With  an 
unaccountable  disregard  of  a  settlement,  which 
it  was  at  his  peril  to  disturb,  he  reproaches 
Batlisheba  with  the  honor  Snloiiiou  had  gained, 
not  by  merit  or  by  right,  but  only  by  means  to 
be  spoken  lightly  of.  "  Mine  was  the  crown, 
thou  knowest  ;  to  me  had  all  Israel  set  their 
faces  to  reign  ;  howbeit  the  kingdom  is  turned 
about,  and  is  become  my  brother's,  for  it  was 
his  from  Jehovah."  No  other  meaning  could 
be  put  on  these  words  than,  "  Feeling  myself 
to  have  been  wronged,  lam  cherishing  the  hope 
of  one  day  righting  that  wrong  "  But  Bathsheba 
ha.l  not  quickness  of  wit  to  read  his  thoughts, 
lie  procee.led,  "  Speak  now  to  Solomon  the  king, 
fir  he  will  not  say  theo  nay,  that  he  give  me 
Abishag  the  Shunammite  to  wife."  There  is  not 
a  word  of  love  or  of  beauty  in  the  request  pre- 
ferred to  Bathiheba.  There  is  a  soreness  of 
feeling  at  having  lost  n  grander  prize  than  the 
fairest  maiden  in  Israel  ;  but  no  one  can  gather 
fnm  .\donijah's  words  that  he  cared  for  either 
h.T  beauty  or  her  youth.  The  prince  was  think- 
ing of  other  things.      Shne. 

18,  Tho  good-natured  Bathsheba,  anxious  to 
soothe  his  wounded  pride,  and  to  make  what 
seemed  to  her  a  harmless  atonement  for  the 
frustration  of  his  hopes,  in  which  she  herself 
had  been  an  instrument,  noticed  none  of  the 
latent  and  dangerous  meanings  involved  in  these 
things,  but  hastened  to  assure  him  of  her  readi- 
ness to  undertake  the  mission  he  proposed.  One 
might  suppose  that  .showoidd  have  been  a  little 
shicked  at  the  gro«sness  involved  in  the  idea  of 
a  son  espousing  his  father's  widow,  -the  rather, 
as  she  was  uucanscious  of  his  real  object,  which 


would  have  rendered  the  matter  more  inttUigi- 
blo  to  her.  But  the  truth  oliviously  in,  that, 
strict  as  was  the  law  respecting  intermarriages 
— strict  beyond  the  law  of  any  nation,  a  great 
practical  laxity  had  grown  up  in  these  matters, 

especially  at  the  royal  court.     Kit. Bathsheba 

does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  Adonijah's  de- 
sign, and  this  simplicity  of  hers  he  perhaps 
hoped  to  trade  upon,  and  thought  that  his  pe- 
tition, coming  to  Solomon  through  her,  might 
appear  less  dangerous.  That  she  should  con- 
sent to  ask  the  king  was  not  unnatural.  "The 
damsel  was  very  fair"  (1  :  4)  and  Adonijah  "  a 
very  goodly  man"  (1  :  G),  and  such  a  marriage 
might  appear  to  her  not  unfitting.     A,  F.  K. 

19.  No  sooner  doth  Bathsheba  come  in  place 
than  Solomon  her  son  rises  from  his  chair  of 
stale,  meets  her  and  bows  to  her,  and  sets  her 
on  his  right  hand  ;  as  not  so  remembering  him- 
self to  be  a  king,  that  he  should  forget  he  was  a 
son.  Yet  for  all  these  due  compliiiienis  Bath- 
sheba goes  away  with  a  denial.  Reverence  she 
shall  have,  she  shall  not  have  a  compliance.  In 
the  acts  of  magistracy  all  regards  of  natural  re- 
lations must  give  way.  That  which  she  pro- 
pounded as  a  small  request  is  rejected  as  un- 
reasonable. Bathsheba  makes  a  petition  against 
herself  and  knows  it  not  :  her  safety  and  life 
depend  upon  Solomon's  reign  ;  yet  she  unwit- 
tingly moves  for  the  advancement  of  Adonijah. 
Solomon  was  too  diiliful  to  check  his  mother 
and  too  wise  to  yield  to  her  ;  in  unfit  siipplica- 
tions  we  are  most  heard  when  we  are  most  re- 
pelled. Thus  doth  our  God  many  times  answer 
our  prayers  with  merciful  denials  ;  and  most 
blesseth  us  in  crossing  our  desires.     Bp   IT. 

22.  A>k  Tor  liim  llic  kingdom  ulso. 
Solomon  gently  r(]irchtnils  her  ignorance  :  but 
his  answer  means.  Do  you  call  lliis  a  small  pe- 
tition ?  You  might  as  well  ask  the  kingdom  for 
him.     Fur  the  laws  and  couslitulioD  of  the  gov. 


BE  IS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 
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ernment  made  it  illegal  for  any  one,  besiiles  the 
king  and  bis  siiccesaors,  to  tuke  to  liiuiself  any 
o£  the  royal  widows,  concubines,  servants,  or 
anything  else  appropri.ited  to  ihepnnce.  Solo- 
mon, therefore,  considered  this  as  a  new  scheme 
of   Adonijah   against   himself   and    his  throne. 

rwrkk. And      for     Abisitliar     ami 

Joult.     These  two  having  aided  Adonijah  in  j 
his  attempt  on  the  throne,  would  naturally  have 
been  his  chief  ministers  and  advisers   had  he 
succeeded.     So   Solomon    includes    them  with 
him,  and   thus  Bathsheba  may  see  whither  the 

design  of  Adonijah  is  tending.     A.  F.  K. By 

the  advice  of  these  two  wily  friends,  probably, 
Adonijah  had  asked  the  concubine  of  David  for 
himself  to  wife,  in  order  to  make  good  thereby 
Lis  claim  to  the  throne.  If  Solomon  had  given 
him  Aliishag,  he  would  thereby  have  acknowl- 
edged his  claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  For 
the  Israelites  regarded  the  wives  and  concubines 
of  the  deceased  king  as  the  property  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    Knl. The  words  can  mean  nothing 

else  than  (hat  he  discerned  in  this  application 
the  first  ievelopment  of  a  further  design  upon 
the  crown,  concocted  between  these  men,  of 
which  he  had  already  some  information,  but  of 
which  this  was  the  first  tangible  intimation  on 
which  he  could  act.  And  ho  did  act  — and  that 
witli  an  unhesitating  prompitude  which  justly 
shocks  those  who  look  not  beyond  the  simple 
fact  which  appears  in  the  face  of  the  transaction. 
Kit. 

There  is  no  ground  of  censure  upon  Solomon 
for  cruelty  or  precipitation  in  this  instance.  He 
had  pardoned  Adonijah's  former  conspiracy  ; 
but  this  new  attempt  was  rebellion  against  the 
viceroy  appointed  by  the  Divine  King,  and  called 

for     condign     punishment.      Jumje^on. He 

knew  that  bis  brother  had  made  one  deliberate 
effort  to  supplant  him,  and  therefore  be  could 
only  conclude  that  this  was  a  second,  though 
veiled,  attemiJt  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of 
Adonijah's  first  rebellion  the  young  monarch 
had  displayed  the  greatest  magnanimity  toward 
him.  He  might  then  have  justly  decreed  against 
him  the  death  which  no  doubt  the  conspirators 
had  designed  againstbim.  Adonijih,  by  fleeing 
to  the  altar,  showed  that  be  had  good  grounds 
for  fearing  the  avenging  sword.  He  was  clearly 
conscious  that  he  had  merited  the  death  of  the 
traitor.  But  Solomon  spared  him,  during  good 
behavior.  He  warned  him  that  "  if  wickedness 
were  found  in  him' '  he  should  die.  His  first 
treason,  consequently,  was  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  case  he  were  guilty  of  a  fresh  offence. 
This  renewed  attempt,  after  failure  and  forgive- 


ness, must  have  convinced  the  king  that  .Adon- 
ijah's pretensions  would  be  a  slauding  menace 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  empire,  and 
therefore  he  owed  it  to  himself,  to  his  subjects, 
and  above  all  to  God  who  bad  intrusted  bim 
with  the  crown,  to  put  this  restless  and  danger- 
ous plotter  out  of  the  way.  To  pass  over  a  sec- 
ond ott'ence  would  bo  a  virtual  encouragement 
of  sedition,  for  it  would  show  that  the  king  was 
weak  and  might  bo  trifled  with.  Adonijah  there- 
fore must  die,  not  only  in  expiation  of  his  trea- 
son, but  as  an  example  to  the  subjects  of  Solo- 
mon, that  the  disaffected,  including  all  Adoni- 
jah's partisans,  might  bo  awed  into  obedience. 
Hammcmd. 

24.  He  condemns  him  to  die  immediately — 
J{e  skull  be  put  to  death  this  day.  God  bad  inter- 
posed himself  with  an  oath,  that  be  would 
establish  David's  throne  (Ps.  89  :  35),  and  there- 
fore Solomon  jjledges  the  same  assurance  to  se- 
cure that  establishment,  by  cutting  off  the  ene- 
mies of  it.  "  As  God  liveth,  that  establisheth 
the  government,  Adonijah  shall  die,  that  would 

unsettle  it."     H. To   punish   with  death  so 

cunning  and  mean  an  inlriguo  can  scarcely  be 
called  excessive  severity  on  the  part  of  Solomon. 
It  was  necessary  i£  tranquillity  was  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  land,  all  the  more  that,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, Adonijah  still  entertained  the  opinion 
that  rightfully  the  kingdom  was  his,  and  that 
"  all  Israel  set  their  faces  on  him  that  lie  should 

reign"  (verse  15).     A.  E. The  failure  of  his 

first  conspiracy,  the  abject  terror  which  fol- 
lowed, the  flight  to  the  sanctuary,  the  clinging 
to  the  boms  of  the  altar,  the  entreaty  for  life — 
these  things  should  have  been  remembered, 
should  have  "  changed  his  band  and  checked 
his  pride."  Still  more,  his  brother's  magnanim- 
ity, "  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the 
earth  ;"  or,  if  not  that,  bis  message,  "  If  wick- 
edness be  found  in  him  be  shall  die."  All  are 
of  no  avail.  The  passion  for  empire,  like  the 
passion  for  play,  is  almost  incurable.  Adonijah 
was  playing  for  a  throne  :  be  staked  honor, 
safety,  piety— and  lost.  He  played  again — and 
this  time  a  drawn  sword  was  suspended  over  his 
bead  — hestaked  his  life,  and  lost  it.     Ilnmniond. 

26.  The  head  of  the  conspiracy  was  removed. 
r>ut  the  real  chiefs  of  the  party,  Joab  and  -\bia- 
thar,  could  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  They 
were  both  in  Jerusalem  waiting  the  result  of 
their  first  move  in  this  game  of  treason.  A 
king's  messenger  summoned  the  priest  to  Solo- 
mon's presence.  "  Worthy  of  death  art  thou," 
the  king  said,  "  but  I  will  not  at  this  time  put 
thee  to  death.  Get  thee  to  Anatboth  to  thine 
own  estate."     The  ground  on  which  the  doom 
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of  (leath  was  remiltcJ  was  hononiMe  to  the  king. 
The  priest,  who  had  shared  all  iJavid's  wander- 
ings and  dangers,  could  not  be  slain  as  a  traitor 
by  David's  son.  Ho  was  finally  thrust  from  the 
office    of   high-priest  ;  he    was   banished    from 

court.   Sime. As  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 

of  .\donijah.  he  had  in  strict  justice  deserved 
<leath  ;  but  Solomon  sjiari's  his  life  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  jiriestly  di^;nity,  partly  on  account  of 
the  sufferings,  hardships,  and  diingers  in  which 
he  had  participated  with  David  in  his  protracted 
flight  from  Saul  ;  removes  hira  from  the  priest- 
hood which  he  had  forfeited  by  resisting  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  banishes  him  to  his 
country-seat  at  Analluith.     Keil. 

27.  $4<»  Suluin4»ii  thrust  out  Abia- 
lliur  froiii  being  priest  unto  llic 
l><»r(l,  that  lie  niislit  fullil  the  word 
<«r  llie  l.<tr«l,  which  he  !>|>ake  con- 
cerning tlie  h4»u-c  or  VA'x  in  Shiloh  (.1 
S.  2  :  31-35).  Abiathar  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Ithamar.  With  his  deposition 
the  high  priesthood  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  and  so  another  "  word  of  the  Lord  " 
had  its  fulfilment.  No  one  can  justly  accuse 
Solomon  of  unnecessary  severity  or  of  crutlty 
in  his  treatment  of  Abiathar.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  first  conspiracy,  Abiathar  seems  to  have 
escaped  even  censure.  And  yet  tliat  conspiracy, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  almost  certainly  have 
involved  Solomon's  death.  He  is  n6w  found 
plotting  again,  for  the  action  of  Solomon  proves 
that  there  had  been  a  second  plot.  Oriental 
usages  would  have  justified  his  death.     He   is 

simply  warned  and  banished.     Hammond. It 

was  fourscore  yeai's  since  the  sentence  of  judg- 
ment was  denounced  against  the  house  ol;  Eli  : 
now  it  comes  to  execution.  This  just  quarrel 
against  Abiathar,  the  last  of  tliat  line,  shall 
make  good  the  threatened  judgment.  The 
wickedness  of  Eli's  house  was  neither  purged 
by  sacrifice  nor  obliterated  by  time.  If  God  pay 
slowly  yet  he  pays  surely.  Delay  of  most  cer- 
tain punishment  is  neither  any  hindrance  to  his 
justice,  nor  any  comfort  to  our  miseries.     Bp.  H. 

Punishment  of  Joab. 
Verses  23-34. 

28.  Jnab  flees  to  the  altar.  Had  .loab  sought 
for  counsel  from  the  tabernacle,  he  had  not  now- 
needed  to  seek  to  it  for  refuge  :  if  his  devotions 
had  not  lieen  wanting  to  that  altar,  he  had  not 
needed  it  for  shelter.  It  is  the  fashion  of  our 
foolish  presumption  folook  for  protection  where 
we  have  not  cared  to  yield  obedience.  Even  a 
.loab  dines  to  (Ind's  altar  in  his  extremity, 
which  in  his  prosperity  he  regarded  not.     The 


worst  men  would  bo  glad  to  make  use  of  God's 
ordinances  for  their  advantage.  Necessity  will 
drive  the  most  profane  and  lawless  man  to  God. 
lip.  II. 

Unless  Joab  knew  himself  guilty,  and  sup- 
I)Osed  from  the  execution  of  Adonij.ih  that  all 
was  known  to  the  king,  there  was  nothing  in 
what  had  happened  to  lead  him  to  conclude 
himself  in  danger.  Whatever  wrong  or  treason 
might  bo  latent  in  Adonijnh's  ai)plication  for 
.Vbishag,  there  was  nothing,  taking  that  matter 
by  itself,  to  connect  Joab  with  it  ;  but  his  own 
act,  and  the  words  of  the  king,  show  that  there 
was  something  more,  within  and  beyond  this, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  which  in- 
volved him  in  the  doom  of  Adonijah.  The  past 
offence  of  this  prince  had  been  overlooked. 
Solomon  had  pledged  his  royal  word  to  respect 
his  life  so  long  as  he  should  show  himself  a 
worthy  man.  That  he  is  punished,  therefore, 
shows  that  there  was  a  new  offence  of  the  same 
nature  ;  and  it  was  Joab's  part  in  this,  not  his 
share  in  the  old  offence,  for  which  Adonijah  him- 
self had  been  pardoned,  that  supplied  Solomon 
with  the  occasion  of  executing  the  injunctions 
of  his  father.     Kit. 

Joab  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  State, 
but  he  had  treacherously  murdered  Abner  and 
.\masa,  and  had  been  guilty  of  treason  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Adonijah.  And  the  fact  here 
stated,  his  flight  to  the  place  of  the  altar,  clear- 
ly intimates  his  complicity  with  the  evident  de- 
sign of  Adonijah  to  renew  his  attempt  to  obtain 
the  throne.  These  reasons  fully  justify  the 
judicial  act  of  Solomon  in  slaying  him  even  at 

the  altar  (Ex.  21  :  14).     B. Let  us  learn  from 

it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  of  our  ser- 
vices to  buy  off  the  pen.alty  due  to  our  sins. 
That  penalty  remains  written  in  the  great  book 
of  death  against  us.  The  hand  is  notour.s — the 
power  is  not  on  earth  that  can  cjincel  that  page, 
or  blot  out  the  handwriting  against  us.  But 
there  is  One  that  can  do  it — who  for  our  sakes 
purch.ased  at  no  mean  price  the  right  to  do  it. 
And  he  will  do  it  if,  with  true  faith  in  his  power 
and  with  truly  humble  hearts,  we  ask  him.     Kit. 

31.  From  uie.  Solomon  evidently  believed 
that  the  guilt  of  blood  was  ui<on  him  and  his 
house  so  long  as  .\hner's  and  .\masa's  blood  re- 
maineil  unavengeil  ("  The  blood  that  is  not  re- 
quired from  the  murderer  will  be  required  from 
the  magistrate."  llenrt/),  and  that  he  and  his 
seed  might  have  to  answer  for  it,  as  Saul's  seed 
had  done.  This  is  one  of  the  many  considera- 
tions which  show  that  both  David  and  Solomon 
were  actuateil  not  by"  cold  binorlcd  vengeance" 
or  "  long-cherished  resentment,"  but  by  a  sens* 
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of  duty.  In  fact,  Jewish  law  impcrativelj'  de- 
laanded  the  death  of  Joab,  and  to  spare  him  was 
to  violate  all  law,  and  to  imperil  the  throne  and 
thepeojjle.  "  Only  a  superficial  observer,"  sa.vs 
Ewald,  "  can  here  reproach  Solomon  with  need- 
less severity."     Ilimmond. 

34.  So  Gcnsiiah  sictv  liint.  In  this 
act  Solomon  fulfils  the  will  of  a  father  and  the 
charge  of  God  ;  concluding,  npon  this  just  e.'ce- 
cution,  that  "  upon  David,  and  upon  his  seed, 
ih&re  shall  he  peace  forever  fro)n  the  Lard  "  (verso 
33),  and  inferring  that  without  this  there  could 

liave  been  no  peace.      Bp.  II.- So  persuaded 

is  Solomon  that  he  is  fiilJiUimj  a  rellrjious  duly  in 
decreeing  the  execution  oE  Joab  ;  so  little 
thought  has  he  nf  malice,  revenge,  or  any  basf-r 
motive,  that  he  counts  on  the  Divine  blessing 
in  perpetuity  for  the  deed.     Hammond. 

The  execution  of  Joab  was  clearly  a  judicial 
net.  He  had  defiled  the  land  by  the  blood  of 
Lis  own  murders,  and  from  which,  in  virtvie  of 
his  own  power  and  formidablrness  to  David,  it 
never  had  been  cleansed  during  all  the  life  of 
that  monarch.  Nothing  can  be  more  exjjlicit 
and  authoritative  than  the  law  of  God  on  this 
subject,  as  laid  down  in  Nil.  35,  or  more  per- 
emptory than  the  saying  of  verse  33— that  "  the 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it." 
And  so  the  cruel  and  perfidious  murders  of  Ab- 
ner  and  Amasa  are  made  to  return  on  the  head 

of    the  perpetrator.     T.    C. Thero   is  a   lex 

ialionis  which  governs  the  dealings  of  God  with 
transgressors.  The  cruel  murderer  shall  be 
cruelly  murdered.  The  assassin  shall  be  exe- 
cuted at  the  altar.  He  that  "  showed  no  pity" 
shall  receive  none.  God  pays  sure,  even  if  he  pays 
slowly.  It  was  thirty-four  years — an  entire  gen- 
eration—since Abner's  blood  first  cried  from  the 
ground.  .  .  .  After  David,  Joab  was  by  far  tho 
greatest  man — the  ablest  general,  the  bravest 
soldier,  the  most  capable  statesman — of  that  age. 
He  bad  fought  David's  battles,  won  his  con. 
quests,  captured  his  citadel,  and  twice  preserved 
for  him  his  crown.  It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  end- 
ing of  s.uch  a  brilliant  career.  The  idol  of  the 
army,  the  man  who  was  first  in  the  deadly 
breach,  the  ever-victorious  hero,  dies  miserably, 
by  the  thrust  of  an  old  comrade.     Hammond. 

Biiricfl.  Now  hath  Joab  paid  all  his  ar- 
rearages by  the  sword  of  Benaiah.  There  is  no 
suit  against  his  corpse  ;  that  hath  the  honor  of 
a  buri.d  fit  for  n  peer  of  Israel,  for  the  near 
cousin  to  the  king.  Death  puts  an  end  to  all 
quarrels.  Sjinmon  strikes  off  the  score  when 
God  is  satisfied.  The  revenge  that  survives 
death  and  will  not  be  shut  up  in   the  colSu  is 


barbarous    and    unbeseeming   true     Israelites. 
lip.  II. 

Shimei's  Punishment. 
Vtrsis  36-4G. 

36-41.  In  marked  contrast  to  tho  summary 
punishment  of  other  intriguers  stands  Solo- 
mon's dealing  with  Shimei.  So  far  from  taking 
the  vengeance  on  him  that  David  bequeathed 
to  his  heir  as  a  duty,  be  grants  him  fair  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Forbearance  toward  Shimei 
clearly  implies  good  ground  for  the  king's  deal- 
ings with  Adonijab  and  Joab.  However,  Shiruei 
was  a  dangerous  man.  His  homo  was  far  re- 
moved from  court,  and  treason  might  be  hatched 
under  his  roof  without  a  chance  of  discovery. 
He  lived  among  his  own  tribesmen,  in  the  mid.st 
of  friends  who  had  shown  their  regard  for  him 
at  a  time  when  few  would  have  stood  side  by 
side  with  a  traitor.  He  was  alsj  too  far  off  to  be 
easily  reached  by  the  young  king's  arm.  And 
as  ho  was  nearer  to  Abiathar's  estate  at  Anathoth 
than  to  the  king's  palace,  it  was  un.safe  to  allow 
materials  so  apt  to  catch  fire  to  lie  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Henco  he  was  told  by  Solomon 
to  build  a  house  for  himself  in  Jerusalem.  Im- 
prisonment within  the  bounds  of  that  city  was 
the  condition  on  which  his  life  was  spared. 
For  three  years  he  regarded  the  condition.  But 
lapse  of  time  then  made  him  forgetful  or  bold. 
When  twenty  years  younger,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  incredible  folly  during  David's  flight  from 
Zion.  Longer  experience  of  life  had  evidently 
made  him  no  wiser.  Ono  day  two  of  his  slaves 
were  missing.  That  they  had  fled  from  their 
master  is  no  proof  of  cruelty  on  his  jinrt  ;  but 
it  leaves  an  unfavorable  impression  on  our 
minds.  Shimei  soon  learned  that  the  fugitives 
were  hiding  in  Gath,  which  seems  to  be  tho 
meaning  of  tho  woids  that  they  had  fled  to 
Achish-ben-Maachah,  king  of  Gath,  a,  tributary 
of  the  Hebrews.  Too  impulsive,  or  too  angry, 
he  immediately  started  on  a  journey  to  that  city, 
claimed  the  fugitives  from  the  king,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  Jerusalem.  The  Benjamite 
had  many  enemies  in  Zion.  The  survivors  of 
David's  guards  alone,  mindful  of  the  stone- 
throwing  at  Bahurim,  and  aware  of  his  sentence, 
would  bo  quick  to  catch  him  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing his  engagements  with  the  king.  They  were 
as  quick  to  inform  their  master.  A  royal  mes- 
senger summoned  the  offender  to  the  palace. 
His  imprisonmpnt  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city,  and  the  condition  attached,  were  called  to 
his  remembrance.     Sime. 

-■11-41!.  Solomon  receives  information  that 
Shimei  had  transgressed.     The  king  sends  for 
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him,  niul  clmrgiw  liini  with  the  present  crime, 
tliiit  he  liiiil  put  II  yirat  coiiteiiipt  iipou  thu  uu- 
thoiily  iiuil  uiiilh  l>ulh  (if  (i»>l  uiid  the  luug  ; 
thiit  hu  hud  bnikeii  (he  oiith  nj  llic  Linul,  uuil  dis- 
obi-vt'd  tho  cuiuuiundiiieiit  of  his  piinco  ;  und 
by  lhi«  it  niipoured  that  ho  would  not  be  held 
by  the  lioud«  of  giHtitiule  or  conscience  :  had 
ho  represented  to  Solomon  the  urgency  of  the 
occnsinn,  and  begged  leave  to  g.>,  Solomon 
might  have  given  him  leave  ;  but  to  presume 
either  uiion  his  ignorance  or  his  connivance 
was  to  affront  him  in  the  highest  degice.  He 
condemns  him  for  his  former  crime,  cursing 
David,  and  throwing  stones  at  him  in  the  day 
of  his  affliction  :  Ihe  wichedness  uliir.hthy  heart  is 
privy  In.  Others  knew  of  Shimei's  cursing 
David,  but  Sliiiiun  himself  knew  of  tlio  wicked 
principles  of  hatred  and  malice  against  David 
which  he  displayed  in  cursing  him,  and  that  his 

submission  was  but  feigned  and  forced.     H. 

If  this  act  of  Shimei's  was  small,  j'ct  the  circum- 
stances were  deadly  :  tlie  commands  of  sov- 
ereign authority  make  the  slightest  duties 
weighty.  If  his  journey  was  harmless,  yet  his 
disobedience  was  far  otherwise.  It  is  not  for 
suV)jects  topoiso  the  prince's  charge  in  the  scale 
of  their  weak  constructions.  Bat  besides  the 
command,  here  was  a  mutual  adjuration. 
Shimei  swore  that  he  would  not  go  ;  Solomon 
swore  his  death  if  he  went.  If  Shimei  was  false 
in  offending,  Solomon  will  be  just  in  punishing. 
Now,  therefore,  the  tongue  that  cursed  the 
Lord's  anointed  receives  its  requital.  Vengeance 
against  rebels  may  sleep,  but  it  cannot  die. 
Bp.  H. 

Shimei  cannot  be  e.tculpated.  If  ho  wished 
to  remain  true  to  his  oath,  he  should  have  in- 
formed the  king  of  the  flight  of  his  slaves,  peti- 
tioned him  for  leave  to  bring  them  back,  and 
awaited  his  directions  ;  bat  he  ought  not  to 
have  lightly  broken  his  oath.  In  his  perjury 
lay  his  guilt,  and  he  had  no  excuse,  as  Solomon 
showed  him  ;  to  which  was  added  his  high  trea- 
son oo".iimilted  against  David.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  this  crime,  Solomon  thus  only  vindi- 
cated the   Divine    right.      Kr.il. Shimei   had 

been  fully  warned  of  this  result,  and  had  accept- 
ed the  condition.  Had  he  refused,  he  would 
probably  have  been  kei)t  in  close  confinement  ; 
but  since  he  had  accejited,  he  was  allowed  full 
freedom  within  the  assigned  limits.  The  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  city  was  allowed  him, 
simply  because  ho  had  jiledged  himself  not  to 
avail  himself  to  it.  The  restriction  put  upon 
hira  was  meant  to  guard  against,  not  so  much 
his  escape  (fur  if  he  escaped,  how  was  he  to  be 
put  to   death  i')  as  against   occasional  absences, 


during  which  he  might  plot  and  conspire,  and 
then  return  until  matters  should  bo  ripe  for  bis 
liiial  disappearance.  .\iid  as  the  king  had  im- 
posed a  simple  and  clear  regulation,  ho  was  not 
bound  to  burden  himself  wiih  a  ]iarticuhir  in- 
quiry into  tho  validity  of  all  the  excuses  which 
might  from  time  to  lime  be  produced  for  its  in- 
fraction. How,  for  instance,  in  this  very  case, 
was  tho  king  to  know  that  tho  slaves  had  not 
been  sent  away,  on  purpose  to  afford  their  mas- 
ter an  excuse  for  visiting  a  mo.st  sa.spicious 
quarter  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  other  circumstances  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  the  apparent  "  difficulty"  disap- 
pears, or  becomes  greatly  attenuated,  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  closely  weighed  ;  and 
when  we  contemplate  the  subject  not  exclusive- 
ly from  our  own  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of 
contemporaries,  under  influences  religious,  po- 
litical, and  social — very  different  from  our  own, 
but  which  some  degree  of  careful  study  may  en- 
able us  to  realize.  The  more  this  is  done,  the 
more  "  digestible"  many  of  the  hardest  things 
of  Scripture  history  will  appear.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  is  not  a  word  or  hint  in  the 
sacred  books  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  David 
and  Solomon  to  Joab,  Shimei,  Adonijah,  or 
Abiathar,  wos  regarded  as  other  than  perfectly 
right  and  just,  if  not  laudable,  by  the  people  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  David  and  Solo- 
mon lived.  Indeed,  wo  may  be  sure  that  Solo- 
mon was  too  sagacious  to  disfigure  tho  com- 
mencement of  lii.s  reign  by  acts  abhorrent  to  the 
public  oi)iniou  of  his  time.  And  if  he  had  that 
sanction — as  we  are  sure  he  had --we  feel  that, 
in  matters  not  affecting  any  principle  of  God's 
ancient  law,  we  have  no  right  to  stigmatize  his 
conduct  as  unjust  or  barbarous,  although,  with 
our  keener  sense — with  our  Christian  and  occi- 
dental perceptions  of  human  obligations,  we 
turn  with  relief  from  tho  grim  severities  of  this 
blood-stained  page.     Kit. 

It  is  not  difheult  to  offer  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  Solomon's  action  in  this  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  cruelty 
had  no  part  in  his  character.  In  his  long  reign 
of  forty  years  there  are  absolutely  no  evidences 
of  a  brutal  and  tyrannical  disposition.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption,  consequently,  that  ho 
was  not  actuated  by  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  a 
presumption  which  finds  support  in  the  consid- 
eration that  Solomon  was  much  too  sagacious  to 
prejudice  himself  in  popular  estimation  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  by  proceedings 
which  would  have  the  least  suspicion  of  vindic- 
tiveness.     And  with  this  probability  the  facts 
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of  the  case  entirely  agree.  Shimei's  life,  as  we 
liuve  seen,  was  forfeited  to  Jewish  law.  As  he 
had  so  long  been  si^ared,  however,  the  king 
gave  him  a  gracious  respite.  The  conditions 
imposed  were  not  onerous.  Shimei  had  but  to 
keep  his  parole  and  he  would  live  ;  to  break  it 
and  he  would  assuredly  die.  Ho  did  break  it, 
and  broke,  too,  his  solemn  oath.  The  king  had 
protested  unto  him  that  if  he  went  any  whither, 
he  should  most  certainly  die.  When  he  went, 
■when  he  despised  the  royal  command  and  dis- 
regarded his  .sacred  oath,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Solomon  to  break  his  word  ?  To  do  so 
would  have  been  inevitably  to  compromise  him- 
self with  his  subjects,  and  to  forfeit  their  rev- 
erence and  trust.  Besides,  there  was  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  dead  father,  and  above  all,  one 
•which  he  owed  to  the  living  God.  He  had  now 
the  opportunity  for  which  his  father  bade  him 
wait,  of  putting  into  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Musaic  law,  of  requiring  the  death  of  the 
blasphemer,  of  showing  his  subjects  that  the 
law  could  not  be  defied  with  iinpnnify,  that 
though  vengeance  was  not  executed  speedily 
against  evil  works,  still  retribution  was  certain 
in  the  long  run,  and  so  of  teaching  them  a  much- 
needed  lesson  of  obedience  and  respect  of  au- 


thority. Every  consideration,  therefore,  of 
justice,  morality,  lilial  piety,  and  religion  war- 
ranted him  in  putting  Shimei  to  death.  Every 
imputation  of  weakness,  irresolution,  disregard 
of  his  plighted  word,  compromise  of  his  royal 
dignity,  and  indifference  to  religion  might  justly 
have  been  levelled  against  him,  had  he  interfered 
between  Shimei  and  the  sword  of  Justice.  Jlum- 
mond. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  read  care- 
fully pages  481-485,  respecting  David's  charge 
to  Solomon  with  reference  to  Joab  and  Shimei. 
B. 

45.  Solomsn  sliall  be  blessed,  and 
tlie  tSiroiie  or  DaTid  shall  be  estab- 
lished. According  to  God's  promise  (2  S. 
7  :  13-16).  Solomon  regards  the  punishments 
which  he  has  inflicted  and  is  about  to  inflict  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
promise  was  made.  His  action  is  the  upholding 
of  righteousness  in  the  kingdom.  46.  And 
the  kingdom  ^vas  established  in  the 
hand  of  SoU»nion.  The  conspirators  who 
might  have  been  dangerous  were  all  removed, 
and  now,  though  si  ill  but  a  youth.  Solomon  had 
gained  complete  hold  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.    A.  F.  K. 
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SOLOMON'S   PREPARATION   FOR   BUILDING   THE   TEMPLE. 
1  Kings  5  :  1-18.      2  Chronicles  2  :  1-18. 


1  K.  5  :  1  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent 
his  servants  unto  Solomon  ;  for  he  had  heard 
that  they  had  anointed  him  king  in  the  room 
of  his  father  :  for  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of 

2  David.      And  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  saying, 

3  Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my  father 
could  not  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God  for  the  wars  which  were  about 
liim  on  every  side,  until  the  Lord  put  them 

4  under  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  now  the 
Lord  my  God  hath  given  me  rest  on  every 
side  ;  there  is  neither  adversary,  nor  evil  oc- 

5  current.  And,  behold,  I  purpose  to  build 
an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
as  the  Lord  spake  unto  David  my  father, 
B'lying,  Thy  son,  whom  I  will  .set  upon  thy 
throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  build  the  house 

6  for  ray  name.  Now  therefore  command  thou 
that  ihe.y  hew  me  cedar  trees  out  of  Leba 
Don  ;  and  my  servants  shall  be  with  thy  ser- 


2  Cliron.  2  :  1  Now  Solomon  purposed 
to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

3  and  an  house  for  his  kingdom.  And  Solo- 
mon sent  to  Hnram  the  king  of  Tyre,  saying. 
As  thou  didst  deal  with  David  my  father, 
and  didst  send  him  cedars  to  build  him  an 
house  to   dwell   therein,  even  so  deal  icith  me. 

4  Behold,  I  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  dedicate  it  to  him,  and  to 
burn  before  him  incense  of  sweet  spices, 
and  for  the  continual  shewbread,  and  for  the 
burnt  offerings  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
sabbaths,  and  on  the  new  moons,  and  on 
the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord  our  God.     Tbis  is 

5  an  ordinance  forever  to  Israel.  And  the 
house  which  I  build  is  great  :  for  great  is  our 

6  God  above  all  gods.  But  who  isable  to  build 
him  an  house,  seeing  the  heaven  and  the 
hea>eu  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him  ?  who 
am  I  then,  that  I  should  build  him  an  house. 
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viints  ;  nnd  I  will  give  llioo  lure  for  thy  ser- 
Minis  uetrordiiii!  t.)  nil  tuiit  lUoii  kIiuU  siiy  : 
fur  thuu  liiiowest  that  there  is  nut  uiiiciug  us 
iiiiv  that  onn   skill   tu  hew  tiiulier  like  unto 

7  the  Ziilouiiiiia.  And  it  ciiiiie  to  jjass,  when 
Hiram  lienrd  the  words  of  Holomon,  that  he 
rejoiced  greatly,  and  said,  Blessed  bu  the 
LuUD  this  day,  which  bath  given  unto  Duvid 

8  ft  wise  sou  over  this  great  people.  And 
Ifiram  sent  to  Solomon,  suying,  I  have  beard 
the  mesadije  which  thon  hast  sent  unto  me  : 
1  will  do  hU  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of 

9  cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of  fir.  My  ser- 
vants shall  bring  theiu  down  from  Lebanon 
unto  the  sea  :  and  I  will  make  them  into 
rafts  to  go  by  sea  unto  the  place  that  thou 
bhalt  appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  bo 
broken  np  there,  and  thou  shall  receive 
them  :  and  thou  shalt  accomplish  my  desire, 

10  in  giving  food  for  ray  househnhl.  So  Hiram 
gave  Solomon  timber  of  cedar  aud  timber  of 

11  fir  according  to  all  his  desire.  And  Solomon 
gave  Iliram  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil  :  thus  gave  Solomon  to 

li  Hiram  year  by  year.  And  the  Lono  gave 
Solomon  wisdom,  as  he  jiromised  him  ;  and 
there  was  peace  between  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  they  two  made  a  league  together. 

i:i  And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all 
Israel  ;    and   the   levy   was   thirty   thousand 

1-t  men.  And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten 
thousand  a  month  by  courses  :  a  month  they 
were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at  home  : 

l."i  aiul  Adoniram  was  over  the  levy.  And 
Solomon  had  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
that  bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand 

10  that  were  hewers  in  the  mountains  ;  besides 
Solomon's  chief  officers  that  were  over  the 
work,  three  thousand  and  three  hundred, 
which  bare  rule  over  the  i)eoplo  that  wrought 

17  in  the  work.  And  theking commanded,  and 
they  hewed  out  great  stones,  costly  stones, 
to  lay    the    foundation  of    the   house  with 

IS  wrought  stone.  And  Solomon's  builders 
and  Hiram's  builders  and  the  Oebalites  did 
fashion  them,  and  prepared  the  limber  and 
the  stones  to  build  the  house. 


7  save  only  to  burn  iuoense  before  him  ?  Now 
therefore  send  me  a  man  cunning  la  woik  ia 
gold,  aud  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  aud  in  iion, 
and  in  ]>uiple,  and  crimson,  and  blue,  and 
that  can  skill  to  grave  allmuiuier  i/gravings, 
to  be  with  the  cunning  men  that  are  wilh  me 
in  Judah  aud  in  Jerusalem,  whom  David  my 

8  father  did  provide.  Send  me  also  cedar 
trees,  fir  trees,  audalgum  trees,  out  of  Leba- 
non :  for  I  know  that  thy  servants  can  skill 
to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon  ;  and,  behold,  my 

9  servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants,  tven  to 
prepare  me  timber  in  abundance  :  for  the 
house   which   1   am   about   to  build  shall  be 

10  wonderful  great.  And,  behold,  I  will  give  to 
thy  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber, 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  beaten  wheat, 
and  twenty  thousand  measures  of  barley,  and 
twenty  thousand  baths  of  wine,  and   twenty 

11  thousand  baths  of  oil.  Then  Huram  the 
l;ing  of  Tyre  answered  in  writing,  which  he 
sent  to  .Solomon,  Because  the  Loan  loveth  his 
people,  he  hath  made  thee  king  over  them. 

12  Huram  said  moreover,  Blessed  be  the  Loni>, 
the  God  of  Israel,  that  made  heaven  and 
earth,  who  hath  given  to  David  the  king  a 
wise  son,  endued  with  discretion  and  un- 
derstanding, that  should  build  an  bouse  for 
the   Loud,   and   an   house  for  liis  kingdom. 

13  And  now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  man,  endued 
with  understanding,  of  Huram  my  father's, 

14  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan, 
and  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron, 
in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue, 
and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crimson  ;  also  to 
grave  any  manner  of  graving,  and  to  devise 
any  device  :  that  there  may  be  «  place  ap- 
pointed unto  him  with  thy  cunning  men,  aud 
with  the  cunning  men  of  my  lord  David  thy 

15  father.  Now  therefore  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  the  oil  and  the  wine,  which  my  lord 
hath  spoken  of,  let  him  send  unto  his  ser- 

IG  vants  :  and  we  will  cut  wood  out  of  Leba- 
non, as  much  as  thou  shalt  need  :  and  we 
will  bring  it  to  thee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Jop- 
pa  ;  and  thou  .shall  carry  it  up  to  Jerusaleili. 

17  And  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers 
that  wire  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the 
numbering  wherewith  David  his  father  had 
numbered  them  ;  and  they  were  found  an 
hundred  and   fifty  thousond  and  three  thou- 

18  sand  and  six  hundred.  And  lie  set  three- 
score and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  bear  bur- 
dens, and  fourscore  thousand  that  were  hew- 
ers in  the  mountains,  and  threejhousand  and 
six  hundred  overseers  to  set  the  people  awotk. 
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The  correspondence  between  Solomon  and 
Hiriim  of  Tyre  (given  in  1  K.  5  ;  but  more  fully 
2  Ciiron.  2)  sets  forth,  with  delightful  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  God,  the  plans  of  Solomon  and 
his  propositions  to  the  king  of  Tyre  ;  the  occa- 
sion for  11  temple  ;  the  uses  it  should  subserve  ; 
and  his  reasons  for  making  it  supremely  mag- 
nificent. "  The  house  which  I  build  is  great, 
for  great  is  our  God  above  all  gods.  But  who 
is  able  to  build  him  an  house,  seeing  the  heav- 
ens and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him  ?  Who  am  I  that  I  should  build  him  an 
house,  save  onlj'  to  burn  sacrifice  before  him  ?" 
Hiram's  answer  has  some  remarkable  words  for 
an  idol-worshipping  king.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  in  writing  :  "Because  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah] hath  loved  his  people,  he  hath  made 
thee  king  over  them.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  who 
hath  given  unto  David  the  king  a  wise  son,  en. 
dued  witti  prudence  and  understanding,  who 
might  build  an  house  for  the  Lord  and  an  house 
for  his  kingdom."     H.  C. 

The  friendship  of  this  monarch  was  of  the 
highest  value  in  contributing  to  the  great  royal 
and  national  work,  the  building  of  the  temple. 
The  cedar  timber  could  only  be  obtained  from 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  :  the  Sidonian  artisans, 
celebrated  m  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  most 
skilful  workmen  in  every  kind  of  manufacture, 
particularly  in  the  precious  metals.  Solomon 
entered  into  a  regular  treaty,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  supply  the  Tyrians  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  corn  ;  receiving  in  return  their  timber, 
which  was  floated  down  to  Joppa,  and  a  large 
body  of  artificers.  The  timber  was  cut  by  his 
own  subjects,  of  whom  he  raised  a  body  of 
30,000  ;  10,000  employed  at  a  time,  and  reliev- 
ing each  other  every  month  ;  so  that  to  one 
month  of  labor  they  had  two  of  rest.  He  raised 
two  other  corps,  one  of  70.000  porters  of  burdens; 
the  other  of  80,000  hewers  of  .stone,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  among  the  mountains.  All 
these  labors  were  thrown,  not  on  the  Israelites, 
but  on  the  strangers,  who,  chiefly  of  Canaanitish 
descent,  had  been  permitted  to  inhabit  the 
country.      Mihnan. 

The  various  works  in  brass  executed  for  the 
Temple  (1  K.  7  :  13-45)  imply  a  considerable 
advancement  in  art  ;  and  we  also  gather  that  the 
men  oF  Tyre  were  skilled  as  wood-carvers  and 
stone  masons,  and  were  bold  adventurous  sea- 
men. The  wood  for  the  Temple  was  floated 
down  in  great  rafts  to  Jaffa  (Joppa),  and  thence 
carried  np  to  Jerusalem  ;  this,  of  course,  neces- 
sitated constant  and  close  intercourse  between 
the  Tyrians  and   the  Jews,  and  the  relations  at 


this  period  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and 
their  respective  peoples,  appear  to  have  been 
very  intimate.  Between  four  and  five  miles 
from  Tyre  there  is  a  remarkable  monument 
shown  as  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  which  consists  of 
a  huge  sarcophagus  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feel 
wide,  and  six  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  limestone,  witn  a  lid  of  the  same  ma- 
terial five  feet  thick,  the  whole  resting  on  a  mas- 
sive platform,  ten  feet  high,  built  v.p  of  three 
courses  of  large  stones.  There  is  one  point  of 
contact  between  the  Jews  and  Phcenicians  which 
should  not  remain  unnoticed— the  similarity, 
perhaps  identity,  of  the  language  used  by  the 
two  peoples,  and  also  by  the  surrounding  tribes  : 
this  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any 
mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  employment  of  in- 
terpreters by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  original  inhabitants,  andliytUe  special  men- 
tion of  Egypt  in  Ps.  81  :  5  as  being  a  country 
"  where  I  heard  a  language  that  I  understood 
not."  The  similarity  between  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  was  noticed  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, when  the  latter  language  was  still  spoken  ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  Phtenician  and 
Carthaginian  names  which  are  devoid  of  mean- 
ing except  in  Hebrew.  The  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  Moabite  stone  proves  the  use  of  the 
Phcenician  language  in  Moab  in  the  time  of  King 
Mesha,  and  a  small  inscription  found  by  Mon- 
sieur Gannean,  near  Jerusalem,  seems  to  point 
to  its  use  in  that  city  during  the  period  of  the 
kings.      Wilson. 

The  agreement  between  the  character  of  the 
Phcenicians  as  drawn  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
and  that  which  we  know  from  other  sources  to 
have  attached  to  them,  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  wealth,  the  enterprise,  the  maritime  skill, 
and  the  eminence  in  the  arts,  which  were  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
Homer's  time,  are  abundantly  noted  by  the 
writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  who  contrast 
the  comparative  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  their 
own  nation  with  the  science  and  "  cunning"  of 
their  neighbors.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  "  we  discover  the  greatness  of  Tyre  in  this 
age,  not  so  much  from  its  own  annals  as  from 
those  of  the  Israelites,  its  neighbors."  The 
scanty  fragments  of  the  Phoenician  history 
which  alono  remain  to  us  are  filled  out  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  more  copious  records  of  the 
Jews,  with  a  simplicity  and  truthfulness  that  we 
rarely  meet  with  in  profane  writers.     G.  R. 

2  Cliron.  2  :  3-12.  The  correspondence 
between  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  given  in  the 
Chronicles  with  added  points  we  are  thankful  to 
have  preserved.     The  correspondence   is   very 
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important  nnd  interestiog.  One  pnint  must  not 
piis8  tiunuticeil.  It  ix  8iiiJ  tliat  "  Solomon  neiU 
to  Himm,  Hii^iug," — thus  implyiu;;  that  theiiieK- 
snge  was  oriilly  conveyod  ;  buiof  Hiram's  reply, 
it  is  remurkeil — doubtless  with  desigued  em- 
phasis—that  he  ■'answered in  lenViity"— beingcer- 
tainly  the  first  recorded  instance  of  this  applica- 
tion of  writing;,  in  which  it  woiild  seem  the 
riKimicians  were  beforehand  willi  the  Hebrews. 
Solomon's  message  was  in  every  way  creditable 
to  him.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  ho 
knew,  apprehending  that  it  became  liim  to  uj)- 
hold  the  Lord's  honor  under  all  circnmstancea, 
— not  wishing  to  displease  Hiram,  who  was  an 
idolater,  bnt  determined  to  pay  no  timid  defer- 
ence to  hciitheu  prejudices.  He  boldly  asserted 
the  very  positions  which  a  heathen  was  least  of 
all  likely  to  receive — the  infinity  of  Jehovah, 
and  his  supreme  dominion.  "  The  house  which 
I  build  is  great  ;  for  greal  is  our  God  above  all 
gods.  But  who  is  able  to  build  Him  a  house, 
seeing  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
Him  ?"  The  effect  of  this  conscientious  bold- 
ness in  bearing  testimony  to  tho  truth  was  such 
as  invariably  follows  tho  same  line  of  conduct. 
Hiram  was  not  displeased,  but  spoke  reverently 
of  this  high  God,  and  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  co-operate  in  so  good  a  work.  Indeed, 
his  language  is  stronger  than  that  of  Solomon 
himself,  and  may  suggest  that  this  declaration 
had  made  a  serious  impression  upon  his  mind, 
or  at  least  had  strengtluned  some  convictions 
made  during  his  former  intercourse  with  David, 
in  whose  mind  the  glory  of  Gad  was  so  active  a 
principle  of  thoaglit,  speech,  and  action,  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  one  to  have  been  a  "  lover 
of  David,"  without  being  also,  in  some  measure, 
a  lover  of  David's  God.  In  Hiram's  answer 
there  ren.arkable  words  occiir — "Because  Je. 
hovahhatli  loved  his  people.  He  hath  made  thee 
king  over  them."  And  again  :  "  Blessed  be  Je- 
hovah, God  of  Israel,  thnt  ni'uU limren /wtl  earth." 
Mere  is  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as 
tho  creator  of  the  universe,  of  his  government 
of  the  world,  of  his  providence,  nnd  that  by 
Him  kings  reign.  As  in  the  case  of  David,  what 
Solomon  requires  is  assistance  in  art,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  wood  for  building  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  The  payimnt  was  also,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  in  agricultural  produce, — 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Solomon  does  not  want, 
as  David  did,  carpenters  and  masons  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubtthat  David  had  retained 
in  his  employment,  on  various  works,  the  men 
who  had  previously  come  to  him  from  Tyre,  and 
these  had  doubtless  taught  others.  Indeed, 
there  was  probably  great  activity  in  building, 


porticularly  at  Jerusalem,  throughont  the  reign 
of  David.  In  that  city,  tho  rapid  increase  of 
population,  from  its  being  made  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  must  have  created  a  constant 
demand  for  new  buildings. 

2  <'lir«ll.,  verse  7.  What  Solomon  want 
ed  most  was  a  master  of  the  works,  able  to  carry 
out  the  plans  left  by  David  ;  and  it  was  forsncb 
a  man  that  Solomon  applied  to  Hiram.  The 
account  of  the  attainments  required  is  curious, 
as  showing  the  very  diverse  (lualifi cations  sought 
in  one  man,  in  an  age  wherein  labor  and  skill 
was  much  less  subdivided  than  it  afterward  be- 
came. The  qualifications,  however,  had  respect 
to  tho  furniture  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  the 
constrnction  of  it,  which  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  Solomon  had  otherwise  provided 
for  this  part  of  the  <indertaking-  say  by  obtain- 
ing an  architect  from  Egypt— or  that  the  quali- 
fications required  for  this  ])urpose  are  to  he  re- 
garded as  included  among  those  of  tho  skilful 
person  sought  from  ihe  king  of  Tyre.  The  lat- 
ter seems  probable,  as  the  qualifications  enn- 
merated  are  nearly  the  same  found  in  Bezaleel, 
who,  however,  not  only  excelled  in  the  matters 
specified,  but  superintended  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  tabemBcle.  The  selection  of 
Hiram  fell  in  this  instance  on  a  person  who  bore 
the  same  name  with  himself,  and  who  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  woman 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  tliongh  his  father  was 
a  man  of  Tyre.  What  Solomon  demanded  was, 
"  a  man  cunning{skilful)to  work  in  gold,  in  sil- 
ver, and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple, 
and  crimson,  and  blue,  and  that  can  skill  to 
grave,"  etc.  Josephus  understood  that  Hiram 
was  skilful  in  "  all  kinds  ot  works,"  but  in  these 
particularly.  And  this  is  probable  ;  for  in  the 
case  of  Bezaleel,  after  the  enumeration  of  the 
like  qualifications,  it  is  added,  that  he  was 
skilled  "  in  all  manner  of  workmanship."  To 
skill  in  dyes,  in  colors,  in  textile  fabrics,  in 
brassfonnding,  in  smithcry,  in  gold  and  silver 
work,  Hiram  added  the  knowledge  of  "  carving," 
probably  wood-carving  and  modelling.     Kit. 

In  profane  history,  Phoenician  civilization  is 
represented  as  consisting  especially  in  the  pos- 
session of  nautical  skill,  of  extensive  commerce, 
and  of  excellence  in  mechanical  and  ornamental 
arts  and  employments.  None  "  can  skill  to  hew 
timber  like  unto  Ihe  .Sidonians"  (I  K.  5  :  6). 
They  are  "  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sil- 
ver, in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple,  and  in 
blue,  and  in  crimson  :"  they  "  can  skill  to  grave 
gravings. "  Hiram  of  Tyro  casts  for  Solomon  all 
his  vessels  for  the  Temple  service,  nnd  espe- 
cially  the  two  huge  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
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which  stood  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  the  great 
laver  called  "  the  molten  sea."  Closely  in  ac. 
cordance  with  this  is  the  character  of  Phoenician 
civilization,  which  we  derive  from  the  Greeks. 
Their  early  nautical  skill  and  extensive  trade 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Herodotus,  the 
former  of  whom  speaks  especially  of  their  beau- 
tifully  embroidered  robes  and  their  bowls  of 
silver.  Their  "  skill  to  hew  timber,"  even  at 
this  remote  time,  was  attested  by  their  own  his. 
torians,  as  also  was  their  practice  of  making 
large  metal  pillars.     G.  R. 

2  Ctaron.,  verse  §.  Timber  of  various 
kinds  was  what  Solomon  chiefly  required  of 
King  Hiram.  That  it  was  needful  to  procure 
timber  from  so  distant  a  quarter,  and  that 
through  the  intervention  of  foreigners,  shows 
that,  although  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  bear  fruit,  may  liave  been  abun- 
dant in  Palestine,  such  as  afforded  wood  suited 
f  jr  building  purposes  were  not  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  country  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  widespreading  tree, 
generally  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and 
where  standing  singly,  often  covering,  with  its 
branches,  a  space  the  diameter  of  which  is  much 
greater  than  its  height.  The  horizontal 
branches,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on  all  sides, 
are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  being 
often  equal  in  bulk  to  the  stem  of  the  fir  or  the 
chestnut— a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  in  his  magnificent  description 
of  this  noble  tree  (31  :  3-G).  The  cedar  grove, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  the  forest 
which  supplied  the  cedar-wood  to  Solomon,  or 
rather  as  the  principal  existing  site  of  these 
trees,  lies  far  up  among  the  higher  mountains, 
at  a  spot  which  it  takes  above  a  day  to  reach 
from  the  coast  at  Tripoli.  The  grove  is  here 
found  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  arena  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, shut  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
which  form  part  of  the  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon. 
Although  it  is  imagined  that  this  is  the  very 
grove  from  which  the  king  obtained  his  cedars, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  supply  was 
drawn  from  parts  of  the  mountain  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  coast,  and  from  which  all  traces  of 
the  cedar  have  long  since  disappeared. 

2  Cliron.,  verses  16-18.  Since  Solomon's 
people  were  not  skilful  to  cut  timber,  "  like  the 
Zidonians,"  it  was  arranged  that  Hiram  was  to 
supply  a  certain  number  of  workmen  to  direct 
the  proceedings,  and  perform  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  work  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  all  the  timber  was  to  be  fully  prepared  and 
fitted  for  its  final  use  on  the  spot,  not  only  to 
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facilitate  the  work  at  Jerusalem,  but  that  no 
labor  might  be  wasted  in  the  transport  of  the 
superfluous  parts.  So  small  and  busy  a  state  as 
that  of  Tyre  could  not,  however,  supply  the 
numerous  hands  required  for  the  ruder  labor, 
such  as  trimming  the  wood  and  dragging  it  down 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to  the  coast. 
For  this  Solomon  undertook  to  find  laborert 
among  the  remnants  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes 
whom  David  had  spared  on  the  condition  of 
their  being  liable  to  be  called  out  for  service  on 
any  public  works  that  might  need  their  aid. 
They  were  now  therefore  numbered,  and  the 
adult  males  were  found  to  amount  to  153,600. 
Of  these  70,000  were  made  hewers  of  wood, 
80,000  bearers  of  burdens,  and  3600  overseers 
of  the  others.  A  levy  of  30,000  Israelites  was 
also  made  for  this  service,  and  there  were 
550  Israelites  as  overseers  of  the  whole  work. 
They  were  not  all  employed  at  once,  but  in  re- 
lays of  one  third  at  a  time,  so  that  every  man 
spent  four  months  at  home  and  two  in  the 
mountains.  This,  and  the  great  numbers  em- 
ployed, must  have  rendered  the  obligation  less 
onerous  than  has  been  represented.  These  ar- 
rangements were  continued  for  several  years  on 
a  well-organized  plan.  The  wood  prepared  by 
these  multitudes  was  taken  down  to  the  sea, 
there  made  up  into  large  rafts,  and  floated  down 
along  the  shore  to  Joppa,  whereby  the  land-car- 
riage was  reduced  to  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
Jerusalem.  To  support  the.se  laborers,  and  to 
remunerate  Hiram  for  the  aid  of  his  people, 
Solomon  agreed  to  supply  the  king,  year  by 
year,  with  20,000  measures  of  wheat,  20,000 
baths  of  wine,  and  20,000  baths  of  oil  {verse  10). 
1  K.  5  :  17,  1§.  Although  the  operation.* 
for  the  procurement  of  timber  are  chiefly  de- 
scribed, great  hewn  stones  for  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  were  also  to  be  procured.  It  i."? 
stated  that  "  The  king  commanded,  and  they 
brought  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed 
stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house.  And 
Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  did 
hew  them,  and  the  stone-squarers  ;  so  they  pre- 
pared timber  and  stones  to  build  the  house." 
As  to  the  descriptive  epithets,  we  may  combine 
them  into  "  great  costly  hewn  stones."  The 
previous  squaring  of  the  stones  in  the  quarry 
not  only  facilitated  their  removal  to  the  place  of 
building,  but  produced  the  remarkable  result 
that  the  house  being  "  built  of  stone  made  ready 
before  it  was  brought  thither,  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  axe.  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in 
the  house  while  it  was  in  building"  (1  K.  7  :  7). 
The  terms  employed  by  the  sacred  historian  will 
scarcely  strike  us  in,  all  their  force,  unless  we 
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bear  in  miad  that  Btones  of  cnorraons  size  are 
known  to  huve  lieou  einployeil  iu  the  itucient 
baildiugH  of  Syriii.  Thus,  in  fie  sub-baseuiint 
of  the  great  temple  of  Bimlbek,  which  is  prob- 
ably much  more  ancient  than  the  now  ruined 
Koman  Ktructtire  which  rests  upon  it,  there  is 
one  stone  sixty-six  foet  in  leuytU  by  twelve  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  with  others  of  not  great- 
ly inferior  size  ;  while  in  a  neighl>orinf;  quarry, 
which  tradition  declares  to  bo  that  from  which 
Sniomoii  obtaincdhis"  great  stones,"  are  stones 
of  equal  and  greater  dimensions,  cut  and  ready 
for  use,  one  of  them  being  no  less  than  seventy 
feet  in  length  by  fourteen  feet  five  inches  in 
thickness.  This  stone,  therefore,  contains  14,- 
128  cubic  feet,  and  would,  if  of  Portland  stone, 
weigh  no  less  than  113Ii  tons. 

At  Jerusalem,  the  immense  size  and  obvious 
anticjuity  of  much  of  the  stone-work  around  the 
area  which  contains  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and 
formerly  contained  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  have 
led  many  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  Jewish  mag- 
nificence,— some  carrying  it  back  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  others  being  content  to  refer 
it  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  This  is 
found  in  the  lower  courses  of  masonry,  and  at 
the  angles,  the  superstructure  of  the  enclosing 
wnll  being  of  smallernnd  inferior  nmsoriry,  com 
paratively  modern,  and  doubtless  of  Saracenic 
workmanship.  To  these  remains  we  incline  to 
assign  the  higher  antiquity,  and  to  regard  them 
as  remains — the  only  remains— of  the  original 
work  of  Solomon.  Along  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side,  upon  the  brow  of  the  steep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  courses  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry maybe  traced  in  almost  a  continuous  line. 
In  some  places  the  courses  scarcely  appear  above 
the  soil,  while  in  others  they  rise  nearly  to  the 
height  of  the  modern  walls,  especially  at  the 
angles  and  projecting  towers,  which  were  built 
to  a  greaterheigUt  with  great  stones,  and  of  such 
lirm  masonry  as  could  not  easily  be  destroyed. 
The  inequality  may  be  iu  part  accounted  for  liy 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  and  the  unequal 
Bccnmulation  of  dibris.  At  the  northeast  angle, 
for  instance,  several  courses  of  ancient  masonry 
form  a  corner  tower,  projecting  .slightly  from 
the  general  face  of  the  wall,  along  a  length  of 
eighty-one  feet.  Many  of  the  stones  hero  meas- 
ure from  seventeen  to  nineteen  feet  in  length, 
while  a  few  exceed  twenty-four  feet.  Theyvarv 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  and  from  five 
to  eight  in  width  But  the  southeast  angle  of 
the  enclosing  wall  is  perhaps  the  most  impos- 
ing object  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  consisting  of 
enormous  blocks  of  stone  rising  at  the  corner  to 
the  height  of  seventy  feet.     Iu  the  upper  por- 


tions, however,  the  stones  are  so  irregularly  in- 

terlocated  as  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the 
restorations  from  old  materiahs,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  more  ancient  lower  courses.  At  this 
place,  and  in  the  wall  upon  each  face  of  this 
corner,  in  the  three  lower  courses,  stones  are 
found  measuring  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  and  of 
proportionate  thickness  Ami  depth  ;  and  wher- 
ever such  stones  occur,  at  this  and  other  spots, 
there  is  always  observable  more  regularity  than 
is  found  higher  uj)  -more  of  uniform  intention 
— more  indication  of  adequate  means  and  leis- 
urely construction.  At  the  western  wall,  abont 
thirty-nine  feet  from  the  southwest  corner,  sev- 
eral huge  stones  jut  out,— as  if,  one  is  apt  to 
think  at  the  first  sight,  from  the  bursting  of  the 
wall  by  an  earthijuake.  On  closer  inspection, 
it  is  seen  that  the  three  courses  of  these  im- 
mense stones  retain  their  original  places.  Their 
external  surface  is  hewn  to  a  regular  curve  ;  and 
being  fitted  one  upon  another,  form  the  com- 
mencement or  foot  of  an  enormous  arch,  which 
once  sprung  from  the  western  wall  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  Mount  Zion,  across  the  valley  which 
separated  that  mount  from  Mount  Moriah. 
About  a  hundred  yards  northward  of  the  arch 
we  come  to  what  is  called  the  Jews'  Wailing 
Place,  where  occur  some  of  the  finest  and  best- 
preserved  masonry  in  this  wall  of  enclosure.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
have  purchased  permission  to  assemble  here 
every  Friday,  in  the  precincts  of  these  ancients 
stones,  to  recite  a  set  form  of  prayers,  and  to 
bewail  the  ruin  of  "  the  holy  and  beautiful  house 
in  which  their  fathers  worshipped."  At  this 
spot  we  find  five  courses  of  bevelled  stones, 
and  over  them  three  courses  of  smooth-faced 
stones,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  size.  Tho 
lower  courses  of  the  masonry  are  beautifully 
fresh  and  polished  iu  surf  ace,— others,  either  by 
time,  or  more  probably  by  external  injur}',  are 
much  decayed.     Kit. 

2  K.,  vcr§c  1§.  Southward  from  Tripoli, 
along  tho  sea-coast,  is  Uatrun  (Botrys),  and  Je- 
beil,  the  Gtbal  of  the  Bible,  whose  inhabitants 
were  employed  as  stone-cutters  in  preparing  the 
material  for  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  5  :  18),  and 
are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as  the  "  calkers "  of 

the  Tyrian  ships  (27  :  9).      Wil.ion. Gebal, 

as  its  ancient  and  extensive  ruins  prove,  was  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  lying  as  it  did 
on  the  coast,  and  near  the  cedar  forests,  wouhl 
naturally  have  an  important  share  in  the  cut- 

[  ting  and  shipping  of  tho  timber.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  at  this  port  that  the 

I  land  transport  ended,  and  the  rafts  were  made. 
.V  road  run  anciently  from  Gebal   to  Baalbek, 
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BO  that  the  transport  was  not  impracticable.  But 
as  the  forests  were  probably  of  great  extent, 
there  may  have  been  two  or  three  depots  at 
M'hiuh  the  timber  was  floated.     Ilamniond. 

Relations  of  Tyre,  and  Israel. 

Twice  in  the  history  of  Israel  were  its  relations 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Tyre  close 
and  intimate.  Twice  did  the  Phoenician  race 
exercise  an  imjjortant  influence  on  the  Hebrew 
people  In  the  days  of  Solomon  the  subjects 
of  Hiram  furnished  men  and  materials  to  build 
a  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Phce- 
niciaus  were  not  only  idolaters,  but  they  be- 
longed to  the  accursed  races  of  Canaan  ;  yet  we 
see  them  here  assisting  the  holy  people,  and 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  true  religion. 
But  in  the  days  of  Ahab  these  relations  were  re- 
versed. Then  the  kingdom  of  Ethbaal  furnished 
Israel  with  a  princess  who  destroyed  the  proph- 
ets of  tbe  Lord  and  sought  to  exterminate  the 
religion  of  which  the  temple  was  the  shrine  and 
centre.  In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  we  see 
I^rael  influencing  Tyre  for  good  ;  we  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  Tyrian  king  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Hebrew  God  ;  we  see  the 
two  races  combining  to  bring  glory  to  God  and 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization 
among  men.  In  the  second  case,  we  see  Tyre 
influencing  Israel  for  evil.  No  longer  do  the 
skilled  artificers  of  Sidon  prepare  timber  and 
stones  for  the  Lord's  house,  but  the  prophets 
and  votaries  ot  Phoenician  deities  would  fain 
break  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes 
and  hammers.  So  tar  from  rearing  a  sanctuary 
to  Jehovah,  they  would  root  up  His  worship  and 
enthrone  a  foul  idol  in  tlie  place  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  Such  have  been  at  different  times 
the  relations  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  chosen 
race  and  the  true  religion.      Hiinmond. 

Confirmation  by  Profane  Historians  and  by  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions. 

The  fact  of  Solomon's  rule  over  the  Jews  at 
the  time  which  Scripture  assigns  to  him,  and 
the  friendly  relations  in  which  he  stood  toward 
the  Tyrian  monarch,  Hiram,  were  attested  by 
the  Tyrian  historians,  on  whose  works  Dius  and 
Menander  based  their  histories.  The  Tyrian 
histories  witnessed,  moreover,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Solomon,  an  event  which 
they  placed  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  fourth 
year  before  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  or  B.C. 
1007.  They  stated  that  several  letters  which 
had  passed  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  were 
preserved   in   the   Tyrian   archives  ;   and  they 


further  related,  as  wc  learn  from  Menander.  that 
Solomon  took  to  wife  one  of  Hiram's  daughters. 
This  last  fact,  though  not  distinctly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  is  probably  glanced  at  in  the 
statement  1  K.  9  :  1. 

The  Jewish  history  of  even  this  obscure  time 
has  been  found  to  present  points  of  direct  agree 
ment  with  the  Egyptian  records  (scanty  as  they 
are  for  it),  with  the  Phoenician  annals,  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  and  with 
those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Africa.  The  Hebrew  account  of  the  time  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  all  that  we  otherwise 
know  of  Western  Asia  at  the  period  in  question, 
of  its  political  condition,  its  civilization,  its  arts 
and  sciences,  its  manners  and  customs,  its  in- 
habitants. Illustrations  of  these  points  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  palaces,  the  Phcenician 
coins  and  histories,  and  the  earliest  Greek  poetry. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  produce  from  authentic  his- 
tory any  contradiction  of  this  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  records.  When  such  a  contra- 
diction has  seemed  to  be  found,  it  has  invari- 
ably  happened  that  in  the  progress  of  historical 
inquiry,  the  author  from  whom  it  proceeds  has 
lost  credit,  and'  finally  come  to  be  regarded  a.s 
an  utterly  untrustworthy  authority.  Internally 
consistent,  externally  resting  upon  contempo- 
rary or  nearly  contemporary  documents,  and 
both  directly  and  indirectly  confirmed  by  the 
records  of  neighboring  nations,  the  Hebrew  ac- 
count of  this  time  is  entitled  to  be  received  as 
a  true  and  authentic  history  on  almost  every 
ground  upon  which  such  a  claim  can  be  rested. 
It  was  then  justly  and  with  sufficient  reason  that 
the  Proto-martyr  in  his  last  speech,  and  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his  first  public 
preaching  as  an  Apostle,  assumed  as  certain  the 
simple,  literal,  and  historic  truth  of  this  portion 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  Through  God's  good 
providence,  there  is  no  break  in  that  hi.-itoric 
chain  which  binds  the  present  with  the  past, 
the  new  covenant  with  the  old,  Christ  with 
Moses,  the  true  Israel  with  Abraham.      G.  E. 


To  Israel  was  specially  entrusted  the  guar- 
dianship of  that  spiritual  truth,  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  would  develop  in  all  its  propor- 
tions, till  finally  it  became  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  Gentile  world.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  it  was  the  task  assigned  to  that  world,  to 
develop  knowledge  and  thought  so  as  to  prepare 
a  fitting  reception  for  the  truth,  that  thus  it 
might  be  presented  in  all  its  aspects,  and  car- 
ried  from  land  to  land  in  a  form  adapted  to 
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every  nntion,  mepting  evorj'  want  and  aspira- 
tion. This  was  aymbolieiiUy  indicated  even  in 
tlio  bnildiuj4  of  Solomon's  Temple.  For  if  that 
Temple  had  been  exchisively  the  workmanship 
of  Jewish  hands,  both  the  materials  for  it  and 
their  artistic  preparation  would  have  been  sadly 
defective,  as  compared  with  what  it  actually  be- 
came. But  it  was  not  so  ;  and  while  in  the  co. 
operation  of  Gentiles  with  Israel  in  the  rearing 
of  the  Temple  we  see  a  symbol  of  their  higher 
union  in  the  gloriou.s  architecture  of  that  "  spir- 
itual house  built  up"  of  '  lively  stones,"  we  also 
recogni/.e  the  gracious  Providence  of  God,  which 
rendered  it  possible  to  employ  in  that  work  the 
best  materials  and  the  best  artificers  of  the  an- 
cient world.     A.  E. 


te  cedar  is  most  useful  when  dead.  There 
is  no  timber  like  it.  Firm  in  the  grain,  and 
capable  of  the  finest  polish,  the  tooth  of  no  in- 
sect will  touch  it,  and  Time  himself  can  hardly 
destroy  it.  Diffusing  a  perpetual  fragrance 
tlirough  the  chamber  which  it  ceils,  the  worm 
Vi-ill  not  corrode  the  book  which  it  protects,  nor 
the  moth  corrupt  the  garment  which  it  guards. 
All  but  immortal  itself  it  transfuses  its  ama- 
ranthine qualities  to  the  objects  around  it  ;  and 
however  stately  in  the  forest,  or  brave  on  the 
mountain's  brow,  it  is  more  serviceable  in  Solo- 
mon's palace,  and  it  receives  an  illustrious  con- 
secration when  set  up  as  pillars  in  the  temple, 
and  carved  into  doorposts  and  lintels  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Every  Christian  is  useful  in 
his  life,  but  the  goodly  cedars  are  most  useful 
afterward.  Joseph,  while  he  lived,  saved  much 
people  alive,  and  his  own  lofty  goodness  was 
an  impressive  and  elevating  pattern  to  his  re- 


lenting and  admiring  brethren.  But  as  an  in- 
stance of  special  providence  and  an  example  of 
untarnished  excellence  amid  terrible  tempta- 
tions, Joseph  dead  has  spoken  to  more  than 
Josej)h  liviug.  The  sweet  siugerof  Israel,  while 
bo  lived,  taught  many  to  handle  the  harp  and 
infected  not  a  few  with  his  thankful  adoring 
spirit.  But  David  being  dead  yet  singeth,  and 
you  can  hardly  name  the  psalm,  or  hymn,  or 
spiritual  song,  of  which  the  lesson  was  not 
learned  from  the  son  of  Jesse.  Paul,  in  his  liv- 
ing day,  preached  many  a  sermon,  and  made 
many  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesus.  But  Paul 
being  dead  yet  preiicheth,  and  they  were  ser- 
mons from  his  sepulchre  which  converted 
Luther,  and  Zwingle,  and  most  of  our  modern 
evangelists.  And  Luther  is  dead,  but  the  Ref- 
ormation lives.  Calvin  is  dead,  but  his  vindi- 
cation of  God's  free  and  sovereign  grace  will 
never  die.  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson  are 
dead,  but  Scotland  still  retains  a  Sabbath  and 
a  Christian  peasantry,  a  Bible  in  every  house, 
and  a  school  in  every  parish.  Bunyau  is  dead, 
but  his  bright  spirit  still  walks  the  earth  in  its 
"  Pilgiim's  Progress."  Baxter  is  dead,  but 
souls  are  still  quickened  by  the  "  Saints'  Rest" 
and  the  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  Cowper 
is  dead,  but  the  "  golden  apples"  are  still  as 
fresh  as  when  newly  gathered  in  the  "  tilver 
'uasket ' '  of  the  Olney  Hymns.  Eliot  is  dead, 
but  the  missionarj' enterprise  is  young.  Henry 
Martyn  is  dead,  but  who  can  count  the  apostolic 
spirits,  who.  phcrnix-wise,  have  started  from  his 
funeral  pile  ?  Howard  is  dead,  but  modern 
philanthropy  is  only  commencing  its  carat-r. 
Eaikes  is  dead,  but  the  Sabbath-schools  go  on. 
Wilberforce  is  dead,  but  the  negro  will  find  for 
ages  a  protector  in  his  memory.     IlamiUwi. 


Section  286. 


CONSTPiUCTIOX 


OF    THE    TEMPLE,  ITS   COURTS,  AND    THE    ENTIRE   FURNITURE 
CONNECTED   WITH   ITS   RITUAL   WORSHIP. 


1  Kings  f.  :  1-38  :   7  :  13-51.      2  Chkonicles  3  :  1-17  ;   4  ;  1-22  ;   5:1. 


2  Cliron.  3  :  1  Then  Solomon  began  to  bnild  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jertisalem  in 
mount  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his  father,  which  he  made  reody  in  the 
2  place  that  David  had  appointed,  in  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebuaite.  And  he  began 
to  build  in  the  second  dny  of  the  second  month,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

1  K.  6  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  children 
of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel, 
in  the  month  Ziy,  which  is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  thn  house  o{  the  Lobd. 
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2  Anil  the  honse  which  king  Solomon  built  for  the  Lokd,  the  length   thereof   was  threescore 

3  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits.  And  the 
porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house,  twenty  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  house  ;  and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof  before  the  house. 

2  Ghron.  3  :  4  And   the  height  an  hundred  and  twenty  :  and  he  overlaid  it  within  with 

5  pure  gold.     And   the   greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir  tree,  which  he  overlaid  with  fine  gold, 

6  and  wrought  thereon  palra  trees  and  chains.     And  he  garnished  the  house  with  precious  stones 

7  for  beauty  :  and  the  gold  was  gold  of  Parvaim.  He  overlaid  also  the  house,  the  beams,  the 
thresholds,  and  the  walls  thereof,  and  the  doors  thereof,  with  gold  ;  and  graved  cherubim  oil 

8  the  walls.  And  he  made  the  most  holy  house  ;  the  length  thereof,  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  house,  was  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits  :  and  he  overlaid  it 

9  with  fine  gold,  amounting  to  six  hundred  talents.  And  the  weight  of  the  nails  was  fifty  shekels 
of  gold.     And  ho  overlaid  the  upper  chambers  with  gold. 

1  li.  6  :  4,   5  And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  fixed  lattice-work.     And  against  the 
wall  of  the  house  he  built  stories  round  about,  against  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about,  botl> 

C  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle  :  and  he  made  side-chambers  round  about  :  the  nethermost 
story  was  five  cubits  broad',  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  was  seven 
cubits  broad  :  for  on  the  outside  he  made  rebatements  in  the  wall  of  the  house  round  about, 

7  that  (^e  beams  should  not  have  hold  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in 
building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  at  the  quarry  :  and  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe 

8  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building.  The  door  for  the  middle 
side-chambers  was  in  the  right  side  of  the  house  :  and  they  went  up  by  winding  stairs  into  the 

9  middle  charabers,  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third.     So  he  built  the  house,  and  finished  it  ; 
10  and  he  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  planks  of  cedar.     And  he  built  the  stories  against 

all  the  house,  each  five  cubits  high  :  and  they  rested  on  the  house  with  timber  of  cedar. 

li,  12  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Solomon,  saying,  Concerning  this  house  which  thou  ait 
in  building,  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  execute  my  judgments,  and  keep  all  my  com- 
mandments to  walk  in  them  ;  then  will  I  establish  my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David 

13  thy  father.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  ind  will  not  forsake  ray  people 
Israel. 

14,  15  So  Solomon  built  the  house,  and  finished  it.  And  he  built  the  walls  of  the  house  within 
with  boards  of  cedar  ;  from   the  floor  of  the  house   unto   the  walls  of  the  ceiling,  he  covered 

16  them  on  the  inside  with  wood  :  and  lie  covered  the  floor  of  the  house  with  boards  of  fir.  And 
he  built  twenty  cubits  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  house  with  boards  of  cedar  from  the  floor  unto 

17  the  walls  :  he  even  built  them  for  it  within,  for  an  oracle,  even  for  the  most  holy  place.     And 

18  the  house,  that  is,  the  temple  before  tlie  oracle,  was  forty  cubits  /on;/.  And  there  was  cedar  on 
the  house  within,  carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers  :  all  was  cedar  ;  there  was  no  stone  seen. 

19  And  he  prepared  an  oracle  in  the  midst  of   the  house  within,  to  set  there  the  ark  of  the  cov- 

20  enant  of  the  Lord.  And  within  the  oracle  was  a  space  of  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  twenty 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  twenty  cubits  in  the  height  thereof  ;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  : 

21  and  he  covered  the  altar  with  cedar.     So  Solomon  overlaid   the  house  within  with  pure  gold  : 

22  and  he  drew  chains  of  gold  across  before  the  oracle  ;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold.  And  the 
whole  house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  until  all  the  house  was  finished  :  also  the  whole  altar  that 

23  belonged  to  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold.     And  in  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  of 

24  olive  wood,  each  ten  cubils  high.  And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and  five 
cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub  :  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  utter- 

25  most  part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits.     And  the  other  cherub  was  ten  cubits  :  both  the  cher- 

26  ubim  were  of  one  measure  and  one  form.     The  height  of  the  one  cherub  was  ten  cubits,  and 

27  so  was  it  of  the  other  cherub.  And  he  set  the  cherubim  within  the  inner  hoiise  :  and  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  were  stretched  forth,  so  that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one  wall, 
and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall  ;  and  their  wings  touched  one  another 

28  in  the  midst  of  the  house.     And  he  overlaid  the  cherubim  with  gold. 

2  Cliroil.   S  :  14  And  he  made  the  veil  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crimson,  and  fine  linon, 
and  wrought  cherubim  thereon. 

1   K.  6  :  29  And   ha  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures  oE 

30  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers,  within  and  without.     And  the  floor  of  (he  honse 

31  he  overlaid  with  gold,  within  ond  without.     And  for  the  entering  of  the  .oracle  he  made  doors 
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'ii  o£  olive  wnoil  :  the  lintel  and  door  posts  were  ft  fifth  part  of  the  wall.  So  he  made  two  doors  of 
olive  wood  ;  and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  ot  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold  ;  and  bo  spread  the  gold  upon  the  cherubim,  and  upon  the  palm 
33  trees.  So  also  made  ho  for  tho  entering  of  the  temple  door  posts  of  olive  wood,  out  of  a  fourth 
.■14  part  of  the  tcall ;  .ind  two  doors  of  fir  wood  ;  the  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding,  and 
;!.">  the  two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding.  And  he  carved  (hireon  cherubim  and  palui 
'Mi  trees  and  open  flowers  :  and  hooverlaid  them  with  gold  fitted  upon  the  graven  work.     And  he 

built  the   inner  court  with   three  rows  of  hewn  Htone,  ami  a  row  of  cedar  beams. 
•  1   K.  7:1:!,    1-t     And  king  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Iliram  out  of  Tyre.     He  was  the  son 

of  a  widow  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his   father  was  a  man   of  Tyre,  a  worker  in 
brass  ;  and  ho  was  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding  and  cunning,  to  work  all  works  in 

15  brass.     And  he  came  to  king  Solomon,  and  wrought  all  his  work.     For  he  fashioned  the  two 
jiillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece  ;  and  a  line  of  twelve  cubits  compassed  cither 

16  of  them  about.     And   ho  made  two  chapiters   of  molten  brass,  to  set  upon   the  tops  of  the 
pillars  :  the  height  of  the  cne  chapiter  was  five  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  other  chapiter  was 

17  five  cubits.     There  were  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  chain  work,  for  tho  chapiters 
which  were  upon  tho  top  of  the  pillars  ;  seven  for  the  one  chapiter,  and  seven  for  the  other 

18  chapiter.     So  he  made  the  jiillars  ;  and  there  were   two  rows  round  about  upon   the  one  net- 
work, to  cover  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top  ot  the  pillars  :  and  so  did  he  for  the  other 

19  chapiter.     And  the  chapiters  that   were  upon  the  top  of   the  pillars  in   the  porch  were  of  lily 

20  work,  four  cubits.     And  there  were  chapiters  above  also  upon  the  two  pillars,  close  by  the  belly 
which  was  beside  the  network  :  and  the  pomegranates  were  two  hundred,  in  rows  round  about 

21  upon  the  other  chapiter.     And  he  set  up  the  pillars  at  the  porch  of  the  temple  :  and  he  set  up 
the  right  pillar,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Jachin  :  and  he  set  up  tho  left  pillar,  and  called 

22  the  name  thereof  Boaz.     And  upon  the  top  of   the  pillars  was  lily  work  :  so  was  the  work  of 
the  pillars  finished. 

2  Cliroil.  4  :  1   Moreover  he  made  an  altar  of  brass,  twenty  cubits  the  length  thereof,  and 
twenty  cubits  the  breadth  thereof,  and  ten  cubits  the  height  thereof. 

1   K.  7  :  21!  And  he  made  the  molten  sea  of  ten  cubits  from  brim  to  brim,  round  in  com- 
pass, and  the  height  thereof  was  five  cubits  :  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  compassed  it  round 
27  about.     .\nd  he  made  the  ten  bases  of  brass  ;  four  cubits  was  the  length  of  one  bose,  and  four 

37  cubits  the  breadth  thereof,  and  three  cubits  the  height  of  it.     After  this  manner  he  made  the 

38  ten  bases  ;   all  of  them  had  cne  casting,  one  measure,  and  one  form.     And  he  made  ten  lavers 
of  brass  :  one  laver  contained  forty  baths  :  and  every  laver  was  four  cubits  :  and  upon  every 

39  one  of  the  ten  bases  one  laver.     And  he  set  the  bases,  five  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,  and 
five  on  the  left  side  ot  the  house  :  and  he  set  the  sea  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward, 

40  toward  the  south.     .\nd  Hiram  made  the  lavers,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons.     So  Hiram 
made  an   end  of  doing  all   the  work  that  he  wrought  for  king  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the 

41  Lord  :  the  two  pillars,  and  tho  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  on  the  top  of  tho  pillars  ; 
and  the  two  networks  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  pil- 

42  lars  ;  and  the  four  hundred  pomegranates  for  tho  two  networks;  two  rows  of  pomegranates 

43  for  each  network,  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  pillars  ;  and  the 
41  ten  bases,  and  the  ten  lavers  on  the  bases  ;  and  tho  one  sea,  and  tho  twelve  oxen  under  the 

45  sea  ;  and  tho  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons  :  even  all  these  vessels,  which  Hiram  made 

46  for  king  Solomon,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  burnished  bras.s.     In  the  plain  of  Jordan 

47  did  the  king  cast  them,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarethaa      And  Solomon 
left  all  tho  vessels  nmori'jheil,  because  they  were  exceeding  many  ;  the  weight  of  the  brass  could 

48  not  be  found  out.     .\nd  Solomon  made  all  tho  vessels  that  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  the 

49  golden  altar,  and  the  table  whereupon  the  shewbread  was,  ot  gold  ;  and  tho  candlesticks,  five 
no  t)n  the  right  side,  and  five  on  the  left,  before  the  oracle,  of  pure  gold  ;  and  the  flowers,  and 

tho  lamps,  and  the  tongs,  of  gold  ;  and  the  cups,  and  tho  snuffers,  and  tho  basons,  and  the 
spoons,  and  the  firepans,  of  pure  gold  ;  and  the  hinges,  both  for  the  doors  of  the  inner  house, 
the  most  holy  jilace,  and  for  the  doors  of  the  house,  to  wil,  of  the  temple,  of  gold. 
a  Cliroii.  4  :  8  Ho  made  also  ten  tables,  and  placed  them  in  the  temple,  five  on  the  right 
9  side,  and  five  on  the  left.  And  he  made  an  hundred  basons  ot  gold.  Furthermore  ho  made 
(he  court  of  the  priests,  and  the  great  court,  and  doors  for  the  court,  and  overlaid  the  doors 
of  them  with  brass. 
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J  j£^  7  :  51  Thus  all  the  work  that  king  Solomon  wrought  in  the  house  o£  the  Lord  was 
finished.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the  things  which  David  his  father  had  dedicated,  even  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  and  put  them  in  the  treasuiies  o£  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
1  K.  tf  :  37  In  the  fourth  year  was  the  fouudntion  o£  the  house  of  the  Lord  laid,  in  the 
38  month  Ziv.  And  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth  month,  was  the 
house  finished  throughout  all  the  parts  thereof,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was 
he  seven  years  in  building  it.     [Some  details  omitted,  vs.  2-1-26,  28-36.] 


Eock  Plan  of  Jerusalem.     ( Capt.  Warren.) 


Geneeal  Features  of  Jeecsalem. 

The  geographical  position  of  Jerusalem 
may  be  indicited  by  saying  that  its  latitude  is 
that  of  tlie  northern  end  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  its 
distance  from  the  Mediterranean  thirty-one 
miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  Jordan  Valley 

and  the  Dead  Sea  fifteen  miles.     N.  C.  B. 

It  is  exactly  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean and  the  Dead  Sea,  2,650  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  former.  Built  on  the  very  back- 
bone of  tlie  country — the  summit  of  that  long 
ridge  which  traverses  the  Holy  Land  from 
north  to  south,  and  only  approachable  by  wild 
mountain  roads — the  position  of  the  city  was 

one  of  great  natural  strength.  H.  B.  T. The 

historj'  of  its  many  sieges  and  its  capture  by 
Titus  couUrm  this  statement.     B. 
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IN  AND  NEAR  JERUSALEM. 

To  the  spectator  down  about  the 
contiueme  of  the  valleys  of  Uinuoiii 
and  Jcliosliapliiit  is  adinirably  re- 
vealed the  elevated  position  of  the 
city.  From  the  depths  of  Ilinnom 
and  Jehoshaphat,  Moriuh  appears  tru- 
ly a  mountain,  and  Zion  the  acropolis 
and  citadel  of  David.     N.  C.  B. 

The  great  depth  of  the  valleys  on 
the  west  of  Zion  and  the  east  of 
Moriah,  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  city,  and  the  superior  altitude  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  following  state- 
ment of 

Comparative  Heights 
of  these    several    points  above   the 
junction  of   the  valleys  of  Hinnom 
and  Jehoshaphat: 

Tothesiiruujit  of  Muriah,  370l'ctt. 

To  the  summit  of  Zion,  520  feet. 

To  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  R70  feet. 

To  the  northeast  corner  of  city, 
470  feet. 

To  the  northwest  comer  of  city, 
570  feet.     J.  G.  B. 

The  JEErsALEM  of  To-dat. 
One  city  literally  lies  heaped  upon 
another.  For  Jerusalem  stood  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  sieges — 
from  Jebusites  and  Israelites,  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  last  and  twenty-seventh  siege 
took  place  in  1244  by  the  wild  Kha- 
rezmian  hordes.  The  Jerusalem  of 
our  day  may  be  considered  the  eighth ; 
for  even  before  the  time  of  David 
there  was  a  city  there.  The  second 
was  the  city  of  Solomon,  from  B.  C. 
: 000  to  B.  C.  597,  four  hundred  years; 
the  third  that  of  Neheniiah,  three 
hundred  years ;  at  length  came  the 
magniticent  city  of  Herod ;  then  that 
Roman  city  on  the  ruin  Titus  had 
made  ;  followed  by  the  Mohammedan, 
and  that  by  a  Christian;  and  now, 
for  six  hundred  years,  the  modern 
city  has  stood  on  the  ruins  of  those 
that  preceded  it.    If  we  examine  the 
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South  Wall,  East  Aagle.    Mount  of  Olives  in  the  Distance. 


rubbish  and  debris,  we  have  to  determine,  at 
every  step,  among  the  ruins  of  which  city  we 
are  standing — Solomon,  Nehemiah,  Herod,  Ha- 
drian, Constantine,  Omar,  Godfrey,  Saladin, 
Suleiman,  each  in  turn  represents  a  city. 
E.  C.  Gray. 

By  the  repeated  sinking  of  shafts  on  the 
sloping  face  of  Ophel,  it  is  established  that  the 
south  wall  is  buried  for  more  than  half  its 
depth,  and  that,  if  bared  to  its  foundation,  this 
wall  would  present  an  unbroken  front  of  solid 
masonry  of  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  150 
feet  in  heiirlit.  The  wall,  as  it  now  stands,  with 
less  than  lialf  that  height  emerging  from  the 
ground,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  marvel. 
What  must  it  have  been  wlien  entirely  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  tall  erections  of  the  Temple 
towering  over  itl  No  wonder  that  prophets 
and  psalmists  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  walls 
and  bulwarks  of  the  Temple,  and  that  Tacitus 
should  have  described  it  as  "  built  alter  the 
fashion  of  a  citadel "  (Ps.  48  :  13).     H.  B.  T. 


All  these  buildings,  porticos,  columns,  pin- 
nacles, altar,  and  temple,  have  perished.  The 
area  alone  remains,  and  the  massive  substruc- 
tures that  for  3,000  years  have  been  sleeping 
in  their  courses.  The  preservation  has  been 
due  to  the  ruin.  Buildings  so  vast  have  been 
toppled  down  the  slopes  of  the  Moriah  that  the 
original  defiles  and  valleys  have  been  almost 
obliterated.  "What  had  been  regarded  as  the 
original  surface  has  been  found  to  be  debris 
from  70  to  90  feet  deep.  At  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  area,  debris  has  accumulated  to 
a  depth  of  not  less  than  125  feet — the  accumu- 
lation of  ages,  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  succes- 
sive Jerusalems;  and  here  some  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  made. 

Here  is  the  famous  arch  of  Robinson.  It  is 
inferred  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bridge  which 
crossed  the  valley  on  arches,  and  connected 
Mount  Moriah  with  the  mountain  opposite — 
the  modern  Zion.  It  is  the  skewbaok  or  abut- 
ment that  slopes  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arch. 
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Three  courses  remain.  The  stones  are  five  or 
six  feet  thick,  and  20  or  25  feet  long.  Tlie 
valley  hero  is  350  feet  wide,  and  this  niust  have 
been  tlio  length  of  tlio  hridgc,  connecting  the 
Temple  with  the  royal  palace  on  the  other  side. 
At  a  depth  of  00  feet  a  worn  pavement  was 
found,  worn  by  feet  that  passed  over  it  in  our 
Lord's  time.  Lying  on  this  pavement  were 
the  voussoirs,  or  wedge-like  stones,  belonging 
to  the  arcli.  Breaking  througli  tliis  ])averaeut, 
and  through  2-i  feet  of  dcbrk  beneath,   they 


found  a  still  more  ancient  roadway,  and  rest- 
ing upon  this,  the  key-stones  of  a  still  more 
ancient  bridge.  The  explanation  is  probably 
reached  ;  Robinson's  arch  is  tlie  remains  of  the 
bridge  that  was  standing  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, upon  which,  at  the  eastern  end  of  it, 
stood  the  Roman  general  Titus,  holding  a  par- 
ley with  the  Jews,  occupying  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge.  The  older  bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  were  found  beneath  the  pavement,  be- 
longed to  the  palmy  days  of  .Solomon.    W.  I.  B. 


i^J 


Vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 


Ott  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Cedron 
of  tlio  Bible,  eastwanlly  rises  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  Mo- 

riah.     N.  C.  B. It  is  not  so  much  a  mount 

as  a  somewhat  elevated  mass,  having  three 
rounded  eminences,  the  whole  running  north 
and  sontli  for  more  tlian  a  mile,  on  a  line  with 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  city.     Of  these  throe 


eminences,  the  central  one  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  eminence  on  the  south  is  called 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  from  its  being  the  seat 
of  Solomon's  idol-worship.  From  tho  city  to 
the  summit  of  Olivet,  approached  by  three 
paths,  the  distance  is  about  half  a  mile.  Across 
the  valley  of  llinnom,  and  directly  south  of 
Zion,  is  the  Ilill  of  £vil  Counsel.    J.  G.  B. 
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The  building  of  the  temple  forms  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  theocracy.  With  it  not 
only  does  the  Mosaic  worship  gain  an  important 
accession  in  solidity  and  splendor,  and  the  jjeo- 
ple  itself  a  fixed  central  sanctuary,  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  sanctions  the  temple  on  its  consecra- 
tion in  the  most  solemn  manner  as  the  j>lace 
chosen  by  him  for  his  name  ;  but  also  with  it  an 
end  is  first  made  to  the  provisional  state  of  Is- 
rael in  the  promised  land,  and  the  Divine  assur- 
ance that  he  will  "  appoint  a  place  for  his  people 
Israel,  that  they  might  dwell  in  a  jjlace  of  their 
own  and  move  no  more"  (2  S.  7  :  10),  is  com- 
pletely fulfilled.  The  importance  of  this  epoch 
is  indicated  by  this,  that  the  time  of  building  is 
determined  not  only  by  the  year  of  Solomon's 
reign,  but  also  by  the  departure  from  Egypt. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  Israel  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  12  ;  40)  ;  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years  elapsed  from  the  departure  out  of  this  land 
of  bondage  to  the  foundation  cf  the  temple. 
These  two  numbers  form  two  fixed  resting 
points  for  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  Israel 
in  ancient  times,  for  which  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  contain  no  uninterrupted 
era,  while  there  is  no  solid  ground  either  for 
shortening  the  four  hundred  and  thirtj'  years' 
residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt  with  some  critics  to 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  or  for  lengthen- 
ing the  four  hundred  and  eighty  j'ears  from  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  building  of  the 
temple.     Keil.     (See  pp.  32,  33.) 

The  erection  of  this  splendid  sanctuary  was  no 
doubt  the  greatest  event,  both  in  Jewish  and 
Gentile  eyes,  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  City.  It 
made  Jerusalem  what  it  had  not  been  till  then, 
the  religious  capital.  The  stronghold  of  the 
Jebusites  now  became  the  shrine  and  centre  of 
the  Jewish  system.  We  find  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  profound  importance  which  this 
undertaking  assumed  in  Jewish  eyes  in  the  fact 
that  four  chapters  of  our  history — and  three  of 
them  of  considerable  length  -are  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  materials,  proportions,  ar- 
rangements, and  consecration  of  this  great  sanc- 
tuary. To  the  historiographers  of  Israel  it 
seemed  meet  that  every  measurement  of  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house  should  be  recorded 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  while  the  very  ves- 
sels of  service,  "  the  pots  and  the  shovels  and 
the  basins,"  were  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  sacred  page.  But  these  careful  and  detailed 
dimensions  are  not  only  proofs  of  the  tender 
veneration  with  which  the  Jew  rgearded  the 
Temple  and  its  appointments  ;  they  are  also  (as 
Biihr  has  well  shown)  indications  and  expres- 
sions of  the  belief  that  this  house,  so  "  exceed- 


ing magnifical,"  was  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for 
man.  These  exact  measurements,  these  precise 
and  symbolic  numbers,  all  point  to  a  place  for 
the  Divine  Presence.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  added  here  that,  exact  and  detailed  as  is  the 
description  of  this  edifice,  it  is  nevertheless  so 
partial,  and  the  account  is,  perhaps  necessarily, 
so  obscure  as  to  leave  us  in  considerable  doubt 
as  to  what  Solomon's  Temple  was  really  like. 
In  fact,  though  "  more  has  been  written  regard- 
ing the  temple  at  Jerusalem  than  in  respect  to 
any  other  building  in  the  known  world  "  (Fer- 
gusson),  the  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  its 
broad  features,  while  as  to  matters  of  detail 
they  ari  hopelessly  divided.  And  the  difficulty 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  temple  was 
purely  Jewish,  so  that  no  information  as  to  its 
structure  and  arrangements  can  be  derived  from 
the  contemporary  architecture  of  Egyptians  or 
Assyrians.  In  the  absence  of  all  analogies  res- 
toration is  hopeless.     Hammond. 

Site  of  the  Temple. 

Of  all  the  buildings  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Bible,  scarce  a  recognizable  trace  remains  above 
ground  outside  of  the  Temple  platform.  Eleven 
sieges  and  destructions  have  utterly  erased  all 
that  was  visible  of  the  city  of  the  Maccabees  and 
Nehemiah,  still  more  of  the  city  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  plat- 
form, now  called  Haram  esh  Sherif,  is  a  vast 
artificial  work,  raising  the  area  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  central  rock,  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Araunah's  threshing-floor  and 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  now  crowned  with  a  magnificent  dome, 
called  the  Kubbei  es  Sakhm,  or  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  The  platform  is  supported  by  stupen- 
dous walls,  built  up  from  the  sloj^e  of  the  hill  on 
three  sides.  The  enclosure  is  oblong,  measur- 
ing 926  feet  on  its  south  face  and  1530  feet  on 
its  east  side  ;  the  northern  and  western  sides 
being  respectively  a  little  longer.  It  seems  that 
Solomon's  Palace  originally  stood  at  this  south 
end  of  the  platform,  reaching  about  COO  feet 
from  the  east  angle  to  the  Double  Gate  :  and 
that  the  tradition  is  right  which  calls  this  Triple 
Gate,  consisting  of  three  arches,  each  25  feet 
high  and  14  wide,  the  entrance  to  Solomon's 
Stables,  the  great  vaulted  crypts  which  extend 
from  these  underneath  the  platform.  Herod 
appears  to  have  added  the  western  third  of  the 
wall  toward  the  Tyropason,  and  on  the  whole  ha 
erected  the  magnificent  colonnade,  called  the 
R.iynl  Portico,  which  ran  the  whole  length,  with 
its  pinnacles,  150  feet  high,  so  that  the  specta. 
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tor  looked  down  300  feet  into  the  valley  beneath. 
The  Teuiple  of  Solomon  would  appear  then  to 
have  been  an  oblon;;  of  over  900  feet  by  000, 
with  his  pahice,  GOO  by  'Mi)  feet,  to  the  south  of 
it :  and  a  stjuare  of  al)out  300  feet  was  added  by 
Herod  to  complete  the  rectangle  at  the  south- 
west, when  the  whole  platform,  including  the 
site  of  the  puhico.  was  thrown  into  the  Temple 
area,  thus  making  it  coextensive  with  the  pres- 
ent Haram  Area.     H.  B.  T. 

The  rugged  toj)  of  the  vast  platform  was  level- 
led with  immense  labor  ;  its  sides,  which  to  the 
east  and  south  were  precipitous,  were  faced  with 
a  wall  of  stone,  built  up  perpendicular  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  appear  to  those 
who  looked  down  of  most  terrific  height  ;  ft 
work  of  prodigious  skill  and  labor,  as  the  im- 
mense stones  were  strongly  mortised  together 
and  wedged  into  the  rock.  Around  the  whole 
ai-ca  or  esplanade  an  irregular  fjnjidrangle,  was 
r.  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  strength  ; 
within  this  was  an  open  court,  into  which  the 
Ciontiles  were  either  from  the  first  or  subse- 
(jupntly  admitted.  A  second  wall  encompassed 
another  quadrangle,  called  the  court  of  the  Is- 
raelites. Along  this  wall,  on  the  inside,  ran  a 
portico  or  cloister,  over  which  were  chambers 
for  different  sacred  purposes.  Within  this 
again  another,  probably  a  lower,  wall,  sepa- 
rated the  court  of  the  priests  from  that  of  the 
Israelites.  To  each  court  the  ascent  was  by 
steps,  so  that  the  platform  of  the  inner  court 
was  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  outer. 
3rdman. 

Among  the  works  undertaken  for  the  temple 
were  also  the  drains  and  water-supply,  matters 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  elaborate  cere- 
monial of  the  worship.  The  depths  of  Mount 
Moriah  were  pierced  by  Solomon's  men,  some- 
times by  shafts  driven  straight  down  or  steeply 
sloping  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  some- 
times by  tunnels  running  from  north  to  south 
not  much  above  the  level  of  the  brook  Kedron. 
One  of  these  tunnels,  leading  from  the  Virgin's 
Fount  to  the  Tool  of  Siloam,  is  1708  feet  long, 
and  presents  at  its  southern  end  an  inscription 
in  old  Hebrew  which  is  thought  to  be  of  the  ago 
of  Solomon.  The  value  of  these  shafts  and 
tunnels  and  tanks  was  very  great.  By  one  set 
the  blood  of  sacrifices,  the  refuse,  and  the  filth 
could  be  at  once  hurried  out  of  sight  into  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  whence  drains  conveyed  the 
whole  to  the  Kedron  and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  an- 
other a  copious  supply  of  water  could  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  So  honeycombed  is  the  moun- 
tain with  cisterns,  that  one  of  them,  known  as 
the   Great  Sea,  would  contain  two  million  gal- 


lons, while  the  total  storage  provided  probably 
exceeded  five  times  that  quantity.  Perhaps  the 
pools  of  Solomon,  six  miles  off  on  the  hillsides 
above  Bethlehem,  as  the  three  great  tanks  in 
Wadi  Urtas  are  called,  were  built  by  the  king's 
orders  for  su^jplying  the  temple  hill.  Although 
history  is  silent  on  the  point,  there  is  not  known 
to  have  been  any  other  king  who  had  either 
power  or  wisdom  sufficient  to  build  these  vast 
tanks  ;  to  lay  a  double  set  of  pipes  as  far  as  Je- 
rusalem, at  a  high  level  and  a  low  level  ;  and  to 
tunnel  the  rocks,  as  they  are  found  to  be,  even 
for  miles  in  length.     ■Sime. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Temple  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  Tabernacle.  God  was  the  archi- 
tect of  both  ;  giving  'patterns"  of  the  one  to 
Moses  in  the  Mount,  and  of  the  other  to  David 
by  the  Spirit  (1  Chron.  28  :  12,  10).  The  House 
surpassed  the  Tent  in  size,  being  of  exactly 
double  dimensions,  and  in  richness  and  perma- 
nence both  of  material  and  construction. 

The  locality  of  the  sacred  siruciure,  and  the  t'one 
of  its  cimirnencerru'ml.  It  was  built  upon  the  emi- 
nence of  Moriah,  northeastward  of  and  some- 
what lower  than  the  hill  of  Zion.  The  ground 
had  been  purchased  by  David  from  Oman  the 
•Jebusite,  and  was  probably  the  identical  place 
where  Abraham  would  have  offered  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice.  The  work  of  building  was  begun  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  three  years 
having  been  occupied  in  preparation.  The 
epoch  was  a  remarkable  one,  it  being  the  central 
point  of  human  history,  almost  midway  between 
the  creation  of  man  and  the  present  time. 

The  area,  the  parts,  proportions,  and  material  of 
the  Trmpleatiditscmirts.  To  gain  needed  ground 
for  the  structures  and  courts  the  original  area 
was  extended  by  building  up  walls  and  buttresses 
and  filling  in  with  earth.  This  necessitated  the 
laying  of  deep  and  strong  foundations  for  walls 
and  buildings.  The  whole  space  enclosed  by 
the  outer  walls  formed  an  oblong  of  COO  feet  by 
900.  The  main  building  comprised  four  parts, 
of  which  the  Temple  proper  included  three  : 
The  Porch  :  the  greater  house  or  Holy  Place  ; 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  fourth  part  was 
a  three-storied  appendage  on  either  side  con- 
taining chambers  for  the  uses  of  the  priests. 
The  Temple  proper  was  an  oblong  square  105 
feet  (estimating  the  cubit  at  half  a  yard)  from 
east  to  west,  and  30  feet  from  north  to  south. 
Of  its  three  part.s,  the  Porch  or  entrance  was  15 
feet  in  depth,  the  Holy  Place  GO  feet,  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place  30  feet.  Each  of  these  parts 
had  the  full  breadth  of  the  structure,  or  30  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Holy  Place  was  45  feet.  That 
of  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  30  feet,  so  that  this 
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inmost  npnrtmcnt  wns  fi  perfect  cube,  with  equal  | 
leogih  1111(1  breiidth  and  height.  The  fourth  part,  t 
or  roamiiiiu)4  portion  of  the  entire  structure,  . 
consisted  of  three  stories  of  chambers  built 
iifjainst  the  sides,  lint  having  no  communication 
with  the  Temple  proper.  The.se  stories  were  so 
constructed,  by  the  narrowing  of  the  side  walls, 
that  the  three  floors  and  roof  rested  upon  off- 
sets ;  and  thus  the  Temple  walls  were  unpierced. 
Their  entire  height,  too,  was  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  Temple,  so  as  to  admit  of  win- 
dow.s  near  the  ceiling  of  the  Holy  Place  from 
which  the  smoke  of  incense  and  the  vapor  of 
lam|)s  miglit  escape.  Thus  the  whole  structure 
externally  resembled  an  ordinary-sized  church, 
with  nave  and  side  aisles.  It  was  distinguished, 
not  by  magnitude,  but  by  beauty  of  workman- 
ship and  costliness  of  materials.  The  walls  of 
the  building  were  of  white  stone.  The  interior 
surfaces  of  both  Holy  places,  sides,  ceiling,  and 
Hoor,  were  lined  with  cedar-wood,  which  was 
overlaid  with  pure  gold  ;  the  side  walls  being 
enriched  with  chasing  and  with  precious  stones. 
A  pair  of  immense  folding  doors,  whose  golden 
surfaces  were  embossed  with  figures  of  cheru- 
bim, of  foliage  and  flowers,  formed  the  entrance 
from  the  porch  to  the  Holy  Place.  And  similar 
doors  of  smaller  dimensions  opened  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  These  doors  were  always  open, 
while  before  the  opening,  and  wholly  concealing 
the  inner  Sanctuary,  hung  a  richly-bordered 
gorgeous  veil. 

The  Temple  was  placed  on  the  westward  side' 
of  the  whole  area,  and  on  the  same  side  of  an 
inner  Court,  ci}lled  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
into  which  only  servitors  of  the  Temple  were 
admitted.  This  Court  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
cedar  beams  resting  on  a  stone  pediment.  In  it 
was  the  great  sacrificial  altar  of  brass,  'iO  feet 
square  and  15  feet  high,  and  the  great  circular 
laver,  or  "  molten  sea,"  15  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  brim  and  7.V  feet  high,  standing  upon  twelve 
brazen  oxen.  There  were  al.so  ten  smaller  lavers 
for  the  washing  of  the  burnt  offerings  ;  the  sea 
being  used  "  for  the  priests  to  wash  in."  Out- 
side of  this  inner  Court,  covering  the  remainder 
of  the  enclosed  area,  was  the  ' '  Great  Court, " 
called  also  the  Court  of  the  Lord's  House,  for 
all  the  people.  One  significant  fact  is  carefully 
noted  respecting  the  whole  structure.  The 
shaping,  dressing,  and  fitting  of  a  great  part  of 
the  material,  even  to  the  setting  of  pins  and 
bolts,  was  done  in  the  Phoenician  quarries  or 
work  shops,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Jeru- 
salem by  sea  and  land.  Hence  "  there  was 
neithoi-  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
beard  in  the  house  while  it  was  iu  building." 


Mainly  the  work  of  ornamentation  was  wrought 
in  Jerusalem. 

This  Temple,  it  may  be  added,  was  seven 
years  in  building  ;  it  remained  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  and  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar B.C.  588.  The  second  Temple  was  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Zerubliabel,  and 
completed  n  c.  51(5.  This  building,  having  be- 
come greatly  dilapidated,  was  almost  wholly  re- 
built by  Herod  the  Great.  And  his  innguificent 
structure  was  iitterly  destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d. 
70.  (We  reproduce  the  Ground-plan  of  Herod's 
Temple,  and  also  various  diagrams  and  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  topics  of  this  and  the 
preceding  section,  from  New  Testament,  Vol.  I. 
See  p.iges  53.5-538  and  541.)     B. 

1  K.  0  :  5,  6,  S-IO.  The  temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  stories  of  chambers,  each  of 
which  stories  was  five  cubits  high,  so  that  there 
remained  above  ample  space  for  introducing  the 
windows,  requisite  more  for  ventilation  than  for 
the  admission  of  light  into  the  sanctuary.  Tl'.e 
lowest  story  of  the  chambers  was  five  cubits,  the 
middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits  wide. 
This  difference  of  the  width  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  external  walls  of  the  Temple 
were  so  thick  that  they  were  made  to  recede  one 
cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet,  so  that  the 
"  rebatement"  (or  shoulder)  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple  gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  which 
supported  the  second  story,  without  being  in- 
serted into  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary  ;  which  in- 
sertion was,  perhaps,  avoided  not  merely  for 
architectural  reasons,  but  also  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  irreverent.  The  third  story  wos 
supported  likewise  by  a  similar  rebatement, 
which  afforded  a  still  wider  space  for  the  cham- 
ber of  the  third  story.  The.se  observations  will 
render  intelligible  these  biblical  statements. 
Kit  Enc. 

1  K.  6  :  7.  The  historian  here  digresses  fox 
a  moment  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  and,  in- 
deed, unprecedented  way  in  which  the  temple 
was  built.  The  stories  were  shaped  and  pre- 
pared beforehand  in  the  quarrj',  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  on  their  arrival  in  the  temple 
area  but  to  fit  them  into  their  place  in  the  build- 
ing. Where  was  this  quarry?  The  general  idea  is 
that  it  was  iuihe  Lebanon.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  massive  substructions  and  cor- 
ner stones  of  the  temple  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  mountain,  along  with  the  wood  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  stone,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  found  much  nearer  brne.  Some  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  MIshna,  came  from  Helhlehem  ; 
but  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  believing  that 
for  the  most  part  it  was  quarried  in  Jerusolem 
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itself,  under  the  very  temple  rock,  and  out  of 
the  vast  caverns  recovered  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Barclay  (see  his  "  City  of  the  Great  King"), 
the  "  Koyal  Caverns"  of  Josephus.  See  Qmirt. 
Journal,  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  (No.  vii.),  pp.  373, 
374,  and  cf.  p.  34.  There  are  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  these  extensive  caverns  having  served 
as  a  quarrj'.  Not  only  are  the  walls  cat  straight, 
but  rude  masses  are  left  here  and  there  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  and,  what  is  still  more  convincing, 
there  are  stones  more  or  less  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  incisions  are  made  where  stones  are  to  be 
quarried.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  work- 
men should  go  far  afield  for  stone  when  they 
had  it,  and  of  very  excellent  quality,  at  their  own 
doors.     Ilammoiid. 

Neither  hammer  nor  axe  was  heard  in  that  holy 
structure.  There  was  nothing  in  Sion  but  si- 
lence and  peace.  Whatever  tumults  are  abroad, 
it  is  fit  there  should  be  all  quietness  and  sweet 
concord  in  the  Church.  0  God,  that  the  axes 
of  schism,  or  the  hammers  of  furious  conten- 
tions, should  be  heard  within  thy  sanctuary  ! 
Thy  house  is  not  built  with  blows  :  with  blows 
it  is  beaten  down.  Oh,  knit  the  hearts  of  thy 
servants  together  "  in  the  unify  of  the  spirit 
and  the  bond  of  peace  ;"  that  we  may  mind  and 
speak  the  same  things  ;  that  thou,  who  art  the 
God  of  peace,  mayest  take  pleasure  to  dwell 
under  the  quiet  roof  of  our  hearts.      Bp.  II. 

The  building  up  of  the  Church  of  God  is  a 
silent,  hidden  process.  Outward  visible  agen- 
cies must  be  employed,  but  the  real  constructive 
forces  are  out  of  sight.  Truth  works  secretly 
and  silently  in  the  souls  of  men.  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation." 
Noise  and  show  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
sanctity  of  it.  Clamor  and  violence  only  hinder 
the  work.  Let  us  not  mistake  a  restless,  busy, 
fussy  zeal  for  the  externalities  of  Church  life  for 
true  spiritual  service.  This  is  often  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  real  edification.  The 
best  machinery  works  with  least  friction  and 
noise.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  workers,  who 
move  on  .steadily  by  the  inspiration  of  their  holy 
purpose,  without  much  public  recognition,  may 
after  all  be  the  most  efficient  builders  of  the  tem- 
ple of  God.      iVaiie. 

He  may  accomplish  most  whose  useful  results 
no  man  sees,  who  makes  no  noise,  who  resem- 
bles the'silent  forces  of  nature,  and  not  he  who 
will  have  everything  finished  up  by  a  certain 
time  or  else  consider  nothing  to  be  effected. 
The  calmness  and  patience,  the  calculation  on 
the  distant  future,  the  noiselessness,  the  un- 
weariedness,  which  contribute  largely  to  the 
success  of  some  men's  labors,  are  qualities  in 


which  contemplation  schools  the  mind.  The 
thoughtful  Christian  will,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
construct  a  solid,  durable,  substantial  edifice, 
or  nothing  at  all.      T.  D.   Woolsey. 

I  K.  6  :  11-13.  God's  promise  to  Solomon 
and  (o  the  people  of  Isnttl.  At  this  point  the  his- 
torian interrupts  his  description  of  the  building 
to  record  the  giacious  promise  made  to  the  king 

during  its    erection.     Hammond. This  word 

of  the  Lord  Solomon  received  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  Lord  assures  him  that 
he  will  fultil  the  promise  made  to  David  (2  S.  7) 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  temple  on  con- 
dition that  he  will  walk  in  his  statutes,  judg- 
ments, and  commandments,  which  are  cnu- 
m  erated  in  the  law  of  Moses.  This  ' '  word  of  the 
Lord  "  is  a  short  Divine  confirmation  of  that 
which  his  father  David  had  impressed  upon  him 
in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  with  special 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  Keil. 
While  these  protracted  works  were  progress- 
ing, the  Lord  in  His  mercy  gave  special  encour- 
agement alike  to  Solomon  and  to  the  people. 
The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  on  this  occasion 
came  to  the  king  no  doubt  through  a  prophet, 
not  onlj'  fully  confirmed  the  promise  made  to 
David,  but  also  connected  the  "  house"  that 
was  being  built  to  the  Lord  with  the  ancient 
promise  (Ex.  25  :  8  ;  29  :  45)  that  God  would 
dwell  in  Israel  as  among  His  people.  Thus  it 
pointed  king  and  people  beyond  that  outward 
building  which,  rising  in  such  magnificence, 
might  have  excited  only  national  pride,  to  its 
spiritual  meaning,  and  to  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  would  fulfil  its  great  purpose. 
A.  E. 

God  told  Solomon,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
prophet,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  wherewith  he  intended  to 
adorn  this  iemph,  it  was,  in  itself,  but  a  mere 
extarnal  thing  ;  and  that  the  Divine  presence  in 
it,  and  God's  acceptance  of,  and  favor  and  pro- 
tection bestowed  upon  its  worshippers,  should 
wholly  depend  upon  the  measures  of  their  obe- 
dience to  his  Divine  laws,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
ditional   promise    made   to    his   father    David. 

Pyle. The  temple  was  intended  to  be  a  solid 

and  permanent  dwelling  place  for  God  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  as  distinguished  from  the  frail 
and  movable  tent  in  which  he  had  heretofore 
dwelt  among  them.  If  Solomon  was  faithful  to 
God's  service,  and,  as  is  implied,  if  Israel  was 
faithful  likewise,  the  reality  should  correspond 
with  the  symbol.  God's  dwelling  in  Israel 
should  be  as  fixed  and  stable  as  this  massive 

structure   promised  to   be.     W.   H.  G. This 

was  but  the  repetition  of  the  ancient  promise  to 
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Moses.  And  wlint  nre  nil  these  promises,  with 
nil  the  ninrvelloiis  niauifestutioiiK  thnt  veritied 
them,  but  typicul  foreshiidowiuys  of  the  richer 
gnico  by  virtue  o£  which  the  Church  becomes 
"the  habitntion  of  God  through  the  Spirit"? 
"The  Most  Hifih  dwells  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands  ;"  His  dwelling-place  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  redeemed  souls.       Waite. 

19-28.  Tho  Holy  of  Holies  ("  oracle"),  or  in- 
ner sanctuary,  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
temple  by  a  partition  of  cedar,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  pair  of  folding-doors  of  olive  wood, 
very  richly  carved  with  palm-trees,  and  open 
flowers,  and  cherubim, — the  whole  overlaid  with 
gold.  A  like  pair  of  folding-doors,  of  grander 
dimensions,  also  overlaid  with  gold,  embossed 
in  rich  patterns  of  cherubim,  and  knops,  and 
open  flowers,  formed  the  outer  entrance.  The 
door  forming  the  entrance  to  the  most  Holy 
Place  was  left  open,  and  the  space  covered,  as  is 
usual  in  the  East,  by  a  magnificent  veil  or  cur- 
tain.     Kit. 

In  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  stood  two  colossal 
four  winged  cherubim  of  gold,  facing  each  other, 
the  twain  inner  wings  of  each  meeting  above  the 
ark,  and  the  twain  outer  wings  of  each  reaching 
to  the  wall  on  either  side.  Curtained  by  the 
heavy,  gorgeous  veil  (2  Chron.  3  :  11),  this  inner 
sanctuary,  with  its  ark  and  chenibim,  afterward 
its  central  refulgent  glory  symbolizing  God's 
personal  presence,  was  utterly  closed  against 
the  vision  even  of  tho  priests,  save  of  the  High- 
Priest  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.     B. 

Solomon  not  only  preserved  the  original  cher- 
ubim upon  the  ark,  but  the  most  holy  place  in 
the  temple  being  much  larger  than  the  corre- 
tipomling  portion  of  the  tabernacle,  he  made  two 
colo.s8al  cherubim,  which  were  placed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  ark,  with  expanded  wings,  so 
that  two  wings  touched  each  other  over  the  ark, 
while  the  other  two  reached  the  opposite  walls. 
Besides  this,  the  figures  of  cherubim  were  mul- 
tiplied in  the  golden  enchasements  which  lined 
the  temple.  Not  only  so,  but  there  were  images 
of  oxen  supporting  the  brazen  sea,  and  figures 
of  lions  designed  upon  the  bases  of  the  ten 
lavers  in  the  court  of  tho  temple  ;  while  there 
were  within,  among  the  interior  adornments  of 
the  fretted  gold,  figures  of  palm-trees,  lilies,  and 
pomegranates.      Kit. 

1  K.  7  :  IS-aa.  The  Pillar.s  before  the  HoiL^e. 
The  relative  place  and  the  uses  of  these  lofty 
brazen  shafts,  with  their  rich  capitals  wreathed 
with  adorning  festoons,  are  not  accurately  de- 
termined. They  seem  to  have  been  ornaments 
of  the  porch,  which  itself  merely  served  as  a 
fitting  vestibule  to  the  Temple.     Wo  may  trace 


a  significance  in  the  names  of  these  pillani, 
"  Firmness"  and  "  Stability,"  as  applying  to  the 
entering  into  God's  Spiritual  House,  since  all 
that  enter  there  are  forever  established  in  His 

xtriyng  and  endunng   DweVirtij-ptace.      B. Th« 

meaning  of  the  pillars  evidently  is,  that  God 
has  hero  established  His  temple  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, and  that  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  no  longer 
a  travelling  sanctuary  like  the  tabernacle.  It  is 
just  because  Jehovah  no  longer  dwells  in  amov- 
ing tent,  but  in  a  settled  house,  that  the  cheru- 
bim stand  in  the  temple  upon  the  fioor  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  make  the  whole  place  the 

constant  abode  of  tho  Divine  presence.     O. 

Their  significancy  is  intimated  in  the  names 
given  them  (verse  21),  Jar.hin — lie  will  establish  ; 
and  Hoaz — In  hmx  is  strength.  Spiritual  strength 
and  stability  are  to  be  had  at  the  door  of  God's 
temple,  where  we  must  wait  for  the  gifts  of 
grace,  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  was 
a  memorandum  to  them  of  the  strength  and 
establishment  of  the  temple  of  God  among  them. 
Let  them  keep  close  to  God  and  duty,  and  they 
should  never  lose  their  dignities  and  privileges, 
but  the  grant  should  be  confirmed  and  perpet- 
uated to  them.  The  Gospel  church  God  will 
establish,  and  he  will  strengthen.     H. 

No  features  in  Solomon's  temple  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy  as  these  two  famous 
pillars  ;  the  beauty  of  which  Jewish  writers  are 
never  tired  of  recounting.  They  were  mangels 
of  the  glyptic  skill  for  which  the  Phoenician 
workmen  were  distinguished.  That  these  were 
symbolic  is  evident  from  their  names,  which 
may  be  rendered,  "  Stability"  and  "  Strength." 
The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  material 
building,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  temple.  They 
pointed  then,  and  now,  to  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  dwelling  of  God.  The  lilies  and 
pomegrauates  adorning  the  pillars  not  only 
showed  that  there  should  be  beauty  in  the  war- 
ship of  God,  and  that  the  noblest  art  should  be 
consecrated  to  Him,  but  symbolized  the  truth 
declared  in  Ps.  9G  :  6,  "  Strength  and  beauty  are 
in  His  sanctuary."  Strength  needs  beauty  to 
adorn  it.  Beauty  needs  strength  to  support  it. 
Emblems  of  stability  and  strength,  yet  exquisite 
in  their  beauty,  let  Jachin  and  Boaz,  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  remind  us  of  what  God 
would  see  in  tho  Christian  Church  and  in  the 
Christian  character.     limoland. 

2  Chron.  1:1.  The  allar  of  burnt  offering 
appears  to  have  undergone  changes  in  its  his- 
tory. That  of  the  tabernacle,  in  material,  size, 
and  the  provision  made  for  approaching  it, 
differed  considerably  from  this  one,     £.  C.  B. 
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1  K.  7  :  27-40.  Besides  the  greiit  "  molten 
sen"  (vorses  23-26),  there  were  ten  bases,  or 
stands,  of  bniss,  on  which  were  put  ten  hivers,  to 
be  filled  with  water  for  the  service  o£  the  tem- 
ple, because  there  would  not  be  room  at  the 
molten  sea  for  all  that  had  occasion  to  wash 
there.  The  bases  on  which  the  lavers  were 
fixed  are  very  largely  described  here.  They 
were  curiously  adorned,  and  set  upon  wheels, 
that  the  lavers  might  be  removed  as  there  was 
occasion  ;  but,  ordinarily,  they  stood  in  two 
rows,  five  on  one  side  of  the  court  and  five  on 
the  other  f  verse  39).  Eiichlaver  contained  forty 
baths— that  is,  about  ten  barrels  (verse  38). 
'Ihey  must  be  very  dean  Ihal  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord.  Spiritual  priests  and  spiritual  sacrifices 
must  be  washed  in  the  laver  o£  Christ's  blood, 
and  of  regeneration.  We  must  wash  often,  for 
we  daily  contract  pollution  ;  cleanse  our  hands, 
and  purify  our  hearts.  Plentiful  provision  is 
made  for  our  cleansing  ;  so  that  if  we  have  our 
lot  forever  among  the  unclean,  it  will  be  our 
own  fiiult.     H. 

'!§,  4I>.  The  outer  sanctuary,  where  the 
priests  ministered  daily,  contained  the  altar  of 
incense,  ten  golden  candlesticks,  and  ten  tables, 
all  richly  wrought  and  overlaid.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  size  and  fhe  number  of  the 
sacred  utensils,  fts  well  as  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  building  and  its  parts,  the  Temjjle  greatly 
surpassed  the  Tabernacle.     B. 

49.  The  number  of  candlesticks  was  multi- 
plied to  ten  in  Solomon's  temple  ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  remained  at  that  number  until  car- 
ried away  by  the    Babylonian  conquerors  (.Jer. 

52  :  19).     E.  C.  B. Whether  all  these  lamps 

were  fully  lit  up  on  great  occasions  is  now  un- 
known. But  seventy  lights  in  all — for  there 
were  seven  bowls  for  olive  oil  in  each  lamp — 
would  have  filled  the  golden  house  with  un- 
matched brilliance.      Sime. 

2  Cliroii.  4  :  8.  Besides  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  which  was  the  only  table  in  the  taber- 
nacle, there  were  here  ten  golden  tables,  besides 
others  of  silver,  on  which  were  laid  out  above  a 
hundred  golden  vases  of  various  patterns,  with 
the  different  utensils — the  censers,  spoons, 
snuffers,  etc. — all  of  gold,  used  in  the  service  of 
the  temple.      Kli. 

1  K.  6  :  38.  So  Avas  lie  seven  years 
ill  Ullilding  it.  As  Bui  was  the  eighth 
month,  and  Zif  the  second,  the  house  was  pre- 
cisely seven  and  a  half  years  in  building— a 
short  period,  if  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
(he  undertaking,  but  long  enough,  if  we  remem- 
ber the  enormous  number  of  bands  employed 
upon  it,  the  preparations  made  by  David,  and 
35 


the  modest  dimensions   of   the  edifice.     Ilam- 
mond. 

The  temple  itself  was  rather  a  monument  of 
the  wealth  than  the  architectural  skill  and 
science  of  the  people.  It  was  a  wonder  of  th-i 
world,  from  the  sjjlendor  of  its  materials  more 
than  the  grace,  boldness,  or  majesty  of  its 
height  and  dimensions.  It  had  neither  the  co- 
lossal magnitude  of  the  Egyptian,  the  simple 
dignity  and  perfect  proportional  harmony  of  the 
Grecian,  nor  perhaps  the  fantastic  grace  and 
lightness  of  modern  Oriental  architecture.  If 
the  dimensionsof  the  temple  appear  by  no  means 
imposing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  a 
small  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  took  place 
within  the  walls.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  en- 
tered only  once  a  year,  and  that  by  the  High- 
Priest  alone.  It  was  the  secret  and  unapproach- 
able shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  Holy  Place, 
the  body  of  the  temple,  admitted  onlj'  the  offi- 
ci.iting  priests.  The  open  courts,  called  in  pop- 
ular language  the  temple,  or  rather  the  inner 
quadrangle,  was  in  fact  the  great  place  of  Di\ine 
worship.  Here,  under  the  open  air,  were  cele- 
brated the  great  public  and  national  rites,  the 
processions,  the  offerings,  the  sacrifices  ;  here 
stood  the  great  tank  for  ablution,  and  the  high 
altar  for  burnt-offerings.  But  the  costliness  of 
the  materials,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
details,  amply  compensated  for  the  moderate 
dimensions  of  the  building.  It  was  such  a  sacred 
edifice  as  a  traveller  might  have  expected  to  find 
in  El  Dorado.  The  walls  were  of  hewn  stone, 
faced  within  with  cedar  which  was  richly  carved 
with  knops  and  flowers  ;  the  ceiling  was  of  fir- 
tree.  But  in  every  part  gold  was  lavished  with 
the  utmost  profusion  ;  within  and  without,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  in  short,  the  whole 
house  is  described  as  overlaid  with  gold.  The 
finest  and  purest— that  of  Parvaim,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Ceylon — was  reserved  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. Here  the  cherubim,  which  stood  upon 
the  covering  of  the  ark,  with  their  wings  touch- 
ing each  wall,  were  entirely  covered  with  gold. 
The  sumptuous  veil,  of  the  richest  materials  and 
brightest  colors,  which  divided  the  Holy  of 
Holies  from  the  holy  place,  was  suspended  on 
chains  of  gold.  Cherubim,  palm  trees  and  flow- 
ers, the  favorite  ornament.s,  everywhere,  covered 
with  gilding,  were  wrought  in  almost  all  parts. 
The  alt.ar  within  the  temple,  and  the  table  of 
shewVircad,  were  likewise  covered  with  the 
same  precious  nietiil.  AH  the  vessels,  the  ten 
candlesticks,  five  hundred  basins,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  sacrificial  and  other  utensils,  were  of 
solid  gold.      M'lman. 

Everything  connected   with,  the  building   of 
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this  great  temple  waa  tbus  on  a  scale  of  exceed- 
ing uiagniticenee.  Wiih  unstinting  hand,  labor 
was  bestowed  oq  the  costliest  Btoues,  tlie  rarest 
woods,  the  most  curious  designs,  the  most  pre- 
cious oils  and  spices,  the  boldest  engineering. 
From  far  and  near  came  tribute  and  trade  profits 
to  be  lavished  on  the  lordly  building.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  not  a  wonl  is  said.  Egypt  and 
Babylon  and  Xorthcrn  Syria  had  seen  grand 
public  buildings  for  religious  or  royal  use  before 
Solomon's  reign.  But  tho  buildurs  did  not 
scruple  to  inscribe  on  them  long  stories  of  their 
costly  outla.v,  their  piety,  and  their  hopes.  Or 
they  erected  pillars,  on  which  were  engraved 
boastful  accounts  of  their  greatness  in  peace  and 
in  war.  Even  on  the  great  iaos<jne  built  on  the 
teiuple  hill,  and  on  that  at  Hebron,  which  is 
supposed  to  cover  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  in- 
scriptions are  found  in  abundance.  But  noth- 
ing of  this  boastfulness  was  allowed  iu  the  tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem.  There  were  carvings  of  ani- 
mals and  flowers  on  the  wood  ;  there  was  no 
writing  on  the  great,  smooth  stones.  The  si- 
lence of  the  historian  on  this  head  is  most  ex- 
pressive. What  the  kings  of  other  lands  did  in 
writing  their  names  and  greatness  on  the  tem- 
ples which  they  built,  Solomon  seems  never  to 
have  thought  of.  He  and  his  i)eople  were  a 
book-writing,  not  a  stone-writing  people. 
"  Jlemorial  stones"  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
Israel's  hi.story  as  a  nation,  engraven  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes.  But  the  great  stones  of 
tho  temple  were  not  memorial  stones,  and  boro 
no  inscription.  A  place  so  holy  allowed  no 
praise  of  man  to  be  written  on  its  walls,  and  no 
carvings  of  priests,  or  symbols,  or  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  temple  faces  of  other  nations  show 
to  illustrate  their  faith,  even  when  their  books 
are  silent,     i'ime. 


Section  287. 

THE  GRE.VT  ASSEMBLY  CONVOKED.  THE  ARK  BROUGHT  FROM  DAVID'S  TENT. 
SACRIFICES  OFFERED.  THE  ARK  PL.\CED  IN  THE  HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  CON- 
SECR.YTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BY  THE  GLORY  CLOUD.  ITS  DEDICATION  BY 
SOLOMON.      HIS  ADDRESS   TO   THE   PEOPLE. 


1   Kings  8  :  1-21.       2  Chronicles  5  :  2-14  ;    G  :  1-11. 

1  K.  8:1  Then   Solomon   assembled  the   elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
the  princes  of  the  fathers'  liavses  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  king  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  to 

2  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.  And  all 
the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast,  in  the  month  Ethanini, 

3  which  is   the   seventh   month.     And  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came,  and   the  priests  took  np  tho 

4  ark.     And  they  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  all  the  holy  ve.s- 

5  sels  that  were  in  tho  Tent  ;  even  these  did  the  priests  and  the  Levites  bring  tip.  And  king 
Solomon  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  that  were  assembled  unto  him,  were  with  him  beforo 

6  iho  ark,  sacrifio-ing  sheep  and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude.  And 
the  priests  brought  in  tho  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  nnto  its  place,  into  the  oracle  of  tho 

7  house,  to  tho  most  holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim.  For  the  cherubim 
spread  forth  their  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the  cherubim  covered   the  ark  and  tho 

8  staves  thereof  above.  And  the  staves  were  so  long  that  the  ends  of  the  staves  were  seen  from 
the  holy  place  beforo  the  oracle  ;  but  they  were  not  seen  without  :  and   there  they  are,  unto 

9  this  day.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at 
Horeb,  when  the  Loud  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  tho 
land  of  Egypt. 

2  Chroii.  5  :  11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place 
(for  all  the  priests  that  were  present  had  sanctified  themselves,  and  did  not  keep  their  courses  ; 

12  also  tho  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of  them,  even  .\saph,  Ileman,  Jeduthnn.  and  their 
sons  and  their  brethren,  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  with  cvmhals  and  psalteries  and  harps,  stood  at 
the  cast  end  of  the  altar,   and  with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with 
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13  trumpets)  :  it  came  even  to  pass,  when  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one 
sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lokd  ;  and  when  they  lifted  np  their  voice 
■with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  jiraised  the  Lokd,  .laying.  For 
he  is  good  ;  tor  his  mercy  eMlurelli  for  ever  :  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even 

14  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud  : 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  God. 

2  Cliroil.  6  :  1   Then   spnke   Solomon,    The  Lord   hath   said  that  he  -would  dwell   in  the 

2  thick  darkness.     But  I  have  built  thee  an  house  of  habitation,  and  a  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in 

3  forever.     And  the  king  turned  his  face,  and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel :   and  all  the 

4  congregation  of  Israel  stood.     And  he  said.  Blessed   be  the  Lord,  the   God   of  Israel,   which 

5  spake  with  his  mouth  unto  David  my  father,  and  hath  with  his  hands  fulfilled  it,  saying,  Since 
the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my  i^eople  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  build  an  house  in,  that  my  name  might  be  there  ;  neither  *chose  I  anj'  man 

6  to  be  prince   over  my   jieople   Israel  :  but  I  have  chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name  might  be 

7  there  ;  and  have  chosen  David  to  be  over  ray  people  Israel.     Now  it  was  in  the  heart  of  David 

8  my  father  to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.  But  the  Lord  said 
unto  David  my  father,  Whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart  to  build  an  house  for  my  name,  thou  didst 

n  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart  :  nevertheless  thou  shalt"not  build  the  house  ;  but  thy  son  that 

10  shall  come  forth  out  of  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house  for  my  name.  And  the  Lord  hath 
performed  his  word  that  he  spake  ;  for  I  am  risen  up  in  the  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as  the  Lord  promised,  and  have  built  the  house  for  the  name  of  the 

11  Lobd,  the  God  of  Israel.  And  there  have  I  set  the  ark,  wherein  i.s  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  made  with  our  fathers,  when  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


Eleven  months  after  its  completion,  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  Temple  took  place.  The  delay 
gave  time  for  thought  and  impression  concern- 
ing its  purpose,  and  so  aided  the  fitting  prepa- 
ration for  an  occasion  so  intenselj'  solemn,  in- 
structive, and  joyful.  According  to  Usher,  this 
was  the  ninth  Jubilee,  or  period  of  fifty  years, 
opening  the  fourth  thousand  of  the  years  since 
man's  creation,  or  a.m.  3001.  The  festival  of 
Dedication  continued  seven  da3's,  and  occurred 
in  late  October,  just  before  the' feast  of  taber- 
nacles. The  elders,  heads  of  tribes,  and  chiefs 
of  families,  were  specially  summoned  by  Solo- 
mon to  take  part  with  him,  as  representatives  of 
the  people.  And  an  immense  multitude  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  also  joined  in  the  service. 
The  transaction  is  preceded  and  closed  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifices. 

This  transaction  (as  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  1  Kings)  falls  into  three  acts.  The 
solemn  removal  of  the  ark  and  the  other  furni- 
ture of  the  old  sanctuary  into  the  newly. built 
temple  forms  the  first  act  (verses  1-21).  The 
nolile  prayer  of  Solomon,  that  the  Lord  would 
connect  with  the  temple  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
jiromises  made  to  his  people,  and  thereby  make 
it  the"  true  place  of  the  revelation  of  his  cove- 
nant grace  and  truth,  forms  the  second  (verses 
22-61).  The  act  of  offering  makes  the  third, 
which  is  described  inverses  G2-6G.  The  first  of 
these  three  acts  [included  in  the  present  section] 
contains  two  elements  :  the  transfer  of  the  ark 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  of  the  old  sanctuary 


and  its  furniture  into  the  new  temple  ;  and  the 
words  in  which  Solomon  celebrated  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lord  into  the  new  temple.     Keil. 

A  profound  religious  interest  gathers  about 
the  scenes  of  the  dedication  of  this  temple. 
Both  our  authors  (I.e.,  of  Kings  and  of  Chron- 
icles) give  the  details  of  this  service,  and  with 
little  variation  and  in  very  considerable  fulness, 
narrating  the  sacrifices  that  preceded  and  that 
followed  ;  the  introductory  address  of  Solomon 
to  the  a-ssembled  people  (1  K.  8  :  12-21),  and 
then  the  consecrating  i)rayer  (verses  22-53),  and 
the  closing  benediction  upon  the  people  (verses 
54-61).  ■  The  service  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive  and  sublime.  Every 
word  seems  to  be  perfect  in  adaptation  to  the 
great  purpose  and  the  grand  occasion.     H.  C. 

The  temple  and  its  courts  being  completed, 
the  solemn  dedication  took  place,  with  the  great- 
est magnificence  which  tho  king  and  the  nation 
could  display.  All  the  chieftains  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  and  all  of  every  order  who  could  be 
brought  together,  assemliled.  David  had  al- 
ready organized  the  priesthood  and  the  Levites  ; 
assigned  to  the  38,000  of  the  latter  tribe,  each 
his  particular  office.  Twenty-four  thousand 
were  appointed  for  the  common  duties,  6000  as 
officers,  4000  as  guards  and  porters,  4000  as  sing- 
ers and  musicians.  On  this  great  occasion,  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
without  regard  to  their  courses,  the  whole 
priestly  order  of  every  class,  attended.  Around 
the  great  brazen  altar,  which  rose  in  the  court 
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of  Iho  priests  bcCoio  the  iloor  of  the  teinplo, 
Btood  -  iu  f  ruut  llie  sacrificer.-),  all  uroiiud  tbo 
whole  choir,  arrayud  in  white  lineu.  One  huu- 
dred  iiud  tweuty  of  these  were  trumpeters,  the 
rest  had  cymbulH,  harps,  and  psalteries.  Solo- 
mon himself  took  his  place  on  nn  elevated 
Kcaffold,  or  raised  throne  of  brass.  The  whole 
as-ieiubled  nation  crowded  the  spacious  courts 
beyond.  The  ceremony  begin  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  burnt  offerings,  so  numerous  that  they 
could  not  be  counted.  At  an  appointed  signal 
commenced  the  more  important  part  of  the 
scene,  the  remoAlof  the  ark,  the  installation  of 
the  (lod  of  Israel  in  his  new  and  appropriate 
dwelling,  to  the  sound  of  all  the  voices  and  all 
the  instruments,  chanting  some  of  those  splendid 
ode.s,  the  47th,  ',)7lh.  08th,  and  107th  Psalms. 
The  ark  advancer!,  borne  by  the  Levikes,  to  the 
open  portals  of  the  temple.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubled  that  the  24th  Psalm,  even  if  composed 
liefore,  was  adopted  and  used  on  this  occasion. 
Jiltltnaii. 

The  temple  courts  could  not  have  contained 
n  tithe  of  the  crowds  who  claimed  admittance. 
Then,  as  in  previous  ag.'S,  representatives  of  the 
people  stood  for  the  whole  nation.  But  the 
higher  slopes  of  Olivet,  only  five  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  off,  furnished  room  for  many  myriads 
to  see  and  almost  to  hear  the  grand  proceedings 
as  distinctly  as  the  spectators  in  the  courts.  The 
whole  congregation,  crowning  the  hill-top  in 
dense  masses,  looked  down  on  king,  priests, 
nobles,  and  Levites.  Moriah  thus  became  a 
stage,  and  Olivet  a  most  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre for  one  of  the  grandest  displays  known 
iu  the  history  of  mankind.     iSime. 

The  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  the 
grandest  ceremony  ever  performed  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  ;  for  the  giving  of  the  law 
from  Sinai  was  too  solemn  to  be  called  a  cere- 
mony. Solomon  appeared  in  that  priestly  char- 
acter, which  we  have  seen  borne  by  his  father, 
to  perform  this  great  act  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple, leaving  to  the  priests  and  Levites  the  care 
of  the  nrk  and  the  details  of  the  service,  espe- 
cially the  psalmody.  Tlie  time  chosen  was  the 
most  joyous  festival  of  the  Jews,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  the  seventh  month  (Tisri  or 
Ethanim  =  September  and  October)  of  the 
sacred  year.  Having  done  tlie  labors  of  the  field, 
and  gathered  in  the  vintage,  the  people  assem 
i4ed  at  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  Solomon's 
wide  territories.  The  full  body  of  the  priests 
attended,  the  usual  courses  being  suspended, 
nud  they  brought  the  ark  in  a  grand  and  joyous 
procession  from  the  city  of  David  to  the  rest 
prepared  for  it  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.     There 


they  placed  it  beneath  the  spreading  wings  of 
the  cherubim,  and  drew  out  the  ends  of  the 
staves,  that  they  might  be  seen  as  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, behind  the  veil.  Amid  all  the  new 
splendors  of  its  dwelling,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  the  same  as  of  old  ;  itcontained  noth- 
ing but  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  which  Moses 
had  placed  in  it  at  Sinai.  As  the  priests  retired 
from  within  the  veil,  the  Levites  and  their  sons, 
arranged  in  their  three  courses  of  psalmody, 
with  all  instruments  of  music,  and  clad  in 
white  linen  robes,  burst  forth  with  the  sacred 
chorus  praising  Jehovah,  "  For  He  is  good  ; 
tor  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  It  was  at 
this  very  moment,  "  just  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to 
be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  Jeho\ah," 
that  He  gave  the  sign  of  His  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  His  house:  "The  house  was  filled 
with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  Jehovah,  so  that 
the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because 
of  the  cloud  ;  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah  had  filled 
the  house  of  Jehovah,"  As  that  sacred  cloud 
spread  through  the  open  doors  over  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  voice  of  Solomon  was  heard  recogniz. 
ing  the  j  resence  of  the  God  who  had  said  that 
he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,  and  for 
whom  he  had  now  built  a  habitation  forever. 
Then  turning  to  the  people  from  the  great  plat- 
form of  brass,  which  he  had  erected  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  brazen  altar,  the 
king  blessed  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  who  had 
chosen  Jerusalem  as  the  place  sacred  to  His 
name,  and  had  performed  His  promises  to  David 
and  fulfilled  his  desire  to  build  him  a  house. 
P.  S. 

I  K.  S  :  1-9.  TTie  transfer  nf  (he  nrk  into  its 
place  in  the  UiAy  of  Holies.  They  brought  the 
ark  from  David's  tent  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  also 
added,  that  the  priests  and  Levites  brought  up 
the  old  Tabernacle,  with  its  holy  vessels,  from 
Gibeon.  Before  removing  the  ark,  an  immense 
sacrifice  was  offered  before  it  in  behalf  of  king 
and  people.  Then  in  solemn  and  glad  proces- 
sion, led  by  the  king  and  followed  by  princes 
and  people,  the  sacred  symbol  was  reverently 
borne  by  the  priests  to  the  Temple.  Entering 
the  sacred  courts,  the  king  took  his  position 
upon  an  elevated  brazen  scaffold  in  the  miflst  of 
the  throng,  while  the  priests  bore  the  ark  into 
the  most  holy  place,  and  deposited  it  beneath 
the  inner  wings  of  the  cherubim,  in  "  the  place 
of  its  rest."  Then,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  no 
more  to  go  out,  they  drew  forth  the  staves  or 
handles  on  which  they  had  borne  it  to  and  fro  ; 
leaving  the  ends  protruding  through  the  veil,  in 
token  that  its  long  wanderings  was  over.     The 
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eacred  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place,  including 
the  incense-altar,  the  tables,  the  candlesticks, 
and  censers,  were  also  set  iu  their  appointed 
position.     B. 

The  temple,  though  richly  beautified,  while 
without  the  ark  was  like  a  body  without  a  soul, 
or  a  candlestick  without  a  candle,  or  (to  speak 
more  properly)  a  house  without  an  inhabitant. 
All  the  cost  and  pains  bestowed  on  this  stately 
Rtructare  are  lost,  if  God  do  not  accept  them  ; 
and  unless  he  please  to  own  it  as  the  place 
where  he  will  record  his  name,  it  is,  after  all, 
but  a  ruinous  heap  ;  when  therefore  nU  the  work 
is  ended,  the  one  Oiinij  nenlfal  is  yet  behind,  and 
(liat  is,  the  bringing  in  of  the  ark.  This  is  the 
end  which  must  crown  the  work,  and  which  here 
■wc  have  an  account  of  the  doing  of  with  great 
solemnity.  Solomon  presides  in  this  service, 
as  David  did  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem.     H. 

All  the  meaning  and  impressiveness  of  the 
dedication  centred  in  the  removal  of  the  ark. 
"  The  elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  chief  of  Ihe  fathers  of  tbe  children  of 
Israel,  assembled  unto  King  Solomon  in  Jerusa- 
lem," not  to  gaze  upon  and  admire  or  even  wor- 
ship in  the  superb  slriicture  that  he  had  reared, 
but  "that  they  might  bring  up  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  Zion."  Before  this  ark  on  its  sacred 
passage  to  its  new  abode  "  King  Solomon  and 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel  that  were  assembled 
unto  him  were  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen  that 
foiild  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude" 
(verse  5).  This  ark,  the  symbol  and  jiledge  of 
the  Divine  presence,  contained  "  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (verse  9).  And  when  this  ark  had  been 
set  in  its  proper  place,  "  the  clond  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  net 
ftand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud  ;  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the 
Lord"  (verses  10,  11),  as  it  had  previously  filled 
ihe  tabernacle  of  Moses  on  its  erection. 

No  new  ark  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old.  This  was  impossible.  Another  chest 
might  have  been  made  of  the  same  pattern  and 
aimensions,  and  it  could  have  been  similarly 
overlaid  with  gold.  Like  figures  of  golden 
oherubira  could  have  been  set  above  it.  It  might 
nave  been  exactly  reproduced  in  materi.il  and 
Sorm  ;  but  this  newly-framed  model  would  not 
liavp  lieen  the  ark.  It  not  only  would  have 
lacked  the  antiquity,  the  Mosaic  origin,  the  ven- 
erated associations,  but  It  would  have  been  ab. 


solutely  divested  of  that  which  gave  the  Ark  its 
real  significance  and  value,  the  identical  tables 
of  the  law  engraved  by  God's  own  finger,  and 
the  ineffable  presence  of  God  himself  which  ever 
attended  it.  Hence,  while  Solomon  built  his 
temple  after  an  enlarged  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle, reproducing  its  sacred  apartments  and 
furniture  on  a  grander  scale,  with  new  altars 
and  lavers  and  candlesticks  and  table  of  shew- 
bread  and  figures  of  cherubim,  the  Ark  re- 
mained the  same.  There  was  but  this  one  ark, 
absolutel.v  unique,  throughout  the  whole  of  Is- 
rael's histor.v  from  the  time  of  their  encamp- 
ment at  Sinai  until  its  final  destruction  in  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. Without  this  Ark,  there  could,  in 
the  strict  Mosaic  sense  of  the  term,  be  no  sanc- 
tuary, no  house  of  God,  where  he  actually  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  met  with  them. 
The  unity  of  the  Ark  necessarily  carried  with  it 
the  unity  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  with  this 
one  hallowed  article  alone  that  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  was  indissolubly  bound.  All  the  al- 
legations that  there  were  numerous  sanctuaiies 
in  Israel  which  were  held  to  be  equally  legiti- 
mate until  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  under 
whom  the  law  of  a  single  central  sanctuary  was 
for  the  fir.st  •  time  enacted  and  enforced,  are 
proved  to  be  futile  by  this  one  undeniable  fact. 
There  was  but  the  one  material  symbol  with 
which  Jehovah's  presence  was  believed  to  be 
conslanily  associated  by  his  own  appointment. 
This  was  the  Ark.  No  spot  and  no  building  but 
that  which  contained  the  Ark  w.'is  reckoned  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  He  might  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  manifest  himself  elsewhere. 
In  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  sanctuary,  he 
might  be  invoked  and  worshipped  elsewhere. 
But  the,  existence  of  one,  and  only  one,  house 
of  God,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  exist- 
ence of  but  one  ark  of  God  ;  and  if  the  Ark  was 
Mosaic,  which  cannot  be  intelligently  disputed, 
so  must  the  law  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary 
be.  This  law  may  have  been  temporarily  in 
abeyance,  and  it  may  have  been  sinfully'  disre- 
garded, but  the  antiquity  of  the  law  and  its 
Mosaic  origin  is  by  this  single  fact  triumphantl.v 
established.     W.  H.  G. 

1  K.  8  :  4.  The  tabernacle  of  Moses,  for  a 
long  time  at  Gibeon,  was  now  taken  down,  that 
the  temple  might  be  made  from  henceforth  the 
centre  of  wor.ship,  as  "  the  .place"  that  God  had 
chosen.  B. The  Tabernacle  of  the  wilder- 
ness hereafter  disappears  from  historv  ;  the  new 
Temple  became  the  centre  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  nation.  Jehovah  by  oracles  declared  that 
this  was   Hi.i   rest,  and   that  the  seed  of  David 
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would  bu  estnbliHhed  on  tho  throno,  though  the 
promise  was  couditioiieil  on  tlieir  obedience. 
Thus  upwiiid  of  four  hundrud  yeiirs  after  his 
death  the  predictiou  of  Muses  was  fulhlled.  It 
was  tho  cousoquenee  of  the  essential  work  that 
had  been  accomplished,  the  establishment  of 
the  nation  iu  Canaan.  It  was  an  expression  of 
the  unioa  of  Israel,  of  its  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Rohsnn. 

9  There  wat  iKtIliiiijs;  iii  tlic  nrk 
nave  the  two  l.-il>lc.<«  ol*  stuiie.  Noth- 
ing else  was  ever  in  the  ark,  tho  articles  men- 
tioned (Hfb.  9  :  4)  being  not  in,  but  bij  it,  being 
laid  in  the  most  holy  place  before  the  testimony 

(Ex.  16  :  33  ;  Xu.  17  :  10).     Jamitson. These 

venerable  fragments  of  the  rock  of  Sinai,  seen 
then,  were  seen,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  last 
time.  They  must  have  perished,  or  at  least  dis- 
appeared, when  the  Ark  itself  perished  or  dis- 
appeared in  the  capture  of  Jeru.salem  by  Nebu 
chadnezzar.  But  their  contents  have  survived 
the  wreck,  not  only  of  the  Ark  and  Temple,  but 
of  the  whole  system  of  worship,  of  which  they 
were  the  basis.  The  Ten  Commandments  de- 
livered on  Mount  Sinai  have  become  embedded 
in  the  heart  of  the  religion  which  has  succeed- 
ed.    Stanley. 

If  anything  whatever  is  certainly  known  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  it  is  indubitajly  established  that  the 
Mosaic  Ark  contained  tables  of  stone  on  which 
were  engraved  the  Ten  Commandments.  These 
were  treasured  in  the  most  sacred  apartment  of 
the  Sanctuary.  They  formed  the  basis  of  the 
iiveuant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  They 
wcr'  the  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  by  which  all  further  enactments  were 
legulated,  and  to  which  they  were  supplemen- 
tary. Tliey  were  believed  to  hiive  enumated  di- 
rectlj'  and  even  verbally  from  Jehovah  Himself, 
and  to  have  been  by  Him  recorded  in  stone  to 
indicate  their  perpetual,  binding  force.  This 
sacred  .\rk,  with  its  precious  contents,  was  safe- 
ly guarded  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it 
was  tnuisferred  to  the  Temple.  It  is  still  spoken 
of  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (3  :  Ifi),  ami  tlie  cove- 
nant on  stone,  which  it  contained,  was  only  to 
be  superseded  by  the  law  written  on  the  heart 
(31  :  32,  33).  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  that  these  commandments  should 
not  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  preserved 
and  transmitted.     W.  H.  G. 

Now  all  had  been  .done  that  king  and  priests 
could  do.  Complete  and  beautiful  stood  the 
Temple.  Complete  and  beautiful  in  its  place 
within  the  veil  rested  the  ark  with  the  two  stone 
tables  of  the  Law  within,  and  tho  outspread 
trings  of   tho  cherubim   above.     Bat  while  the 


Temple  and  oracle  awaited  its  Inhabitant,  king 
and  priest  and  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  iu 
unison  with  many  instruments  of  music,  and 
joined  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord.  Then 
jn  siglil  of  all  occurred 

'2  C'hrun,5  :  11-1-1.  The  solemn  onsfcrd- 
Uon  or  Idkinj  possession  uf  His  House  by  Jehovnh. 
Even  as  they  sung  :  For  lie  is  ijood ;  for  His  mercy 
endurelh  forever  !  "  Then  the  house  was  filled 
with  a  cloud,"  "  for  the  glory  o£  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  whole  con- 
gregation saw  the  cloud  descend  and  enter  tho 
Temple.  And  the  ministering  priests  within 
saw  it  rest  above  the  morcy-seat  covering  the 
ark  and  ascend  between  tho  cherubim.  There 
I  it  brightened  into  a  shining  light  of  such  con- 
centrated glow  and  lustre  that  they  were  con- 
strained to  retire  from  the  holy  place.  This  was 
the  symbol  of  God 's  manifest  personal  presence. 
By  this  presence  the  Temple  now,  as  the  Tab- 
ernacle before,  was  consecrated. 

Not  only  from  tho  time  of  Israel's  wanderings, 
when  the  same  symbol  appeared  ft'jore  as  well  as 
within  the  Tabernacle,  and  was  extended  over 
the  journeying  and  camping  host  as  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  tire,  but  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment this  lighted  cloud  appears  as  the  visible 
token  of  the  Divine  presence.  And  John  tells 
us  (12  :  41)  that  Isaiah  (G)  directly  associates  this 
symbol  as  seen  in  the  Temple  with  Christ,  thus 
distinctly  affirming  that  lie  is  the  Jehovah  of 
Adam,  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Israel. 
In  harmony  with  this  are  the  transcendent  spec- 
tacles of  the  Tr.msfiguration  and  the  .\scension. 
in  which  this  ancient  symbol  reappears.  And 
in  further  confirmation  of  the  whole  this  is  the 
symbol,  with  the  same  beholding  adoring  cher- 
ubim or  living  creatures,  wherewith  the  apoc- 
alyptic vision  discloses  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  the 
"Lamb  th.at  was  slain."  as  the  centre  ond 
source  of  all  glory,  dominion,  and  blessedness 
iu  heaven. 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  cloud-en- 
folding glory  which  rested  between  the  cherubim 
in  the  first  Temple.  It  was  God.  Jehovah  Jesus, 
enthroned  in  light  upon  tlie  mercy-seat  beneath 
which  was  the  Law,  together  testifying  of  grace 
and  of  judgment,  God  dioeUing  ammij  His  peo- 
ple! Other  purposes  were  here  fulfilled  :  to  put 
fresh  honor  upon  the  long-forsaken  and  oft- 
exposed  ark,  to  rcinculcate  just  reverence  for 
tho  law  it  enshrined,  and  awaken  new  trust  and 
joy  in  its  inviting  mercy-seat  ;  and  to  signify 
His  acceptance  of  their  work  and  House.  But 
the  chief  purpose,  let  it  bo  emphasized,  was  to 
intimate  His  fixed  abiding  presence  thenceforth 
— His  ever-active  protection,  guidance,  and  care 
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over  His  people  ;  that  so  the  nation  ami  its  in- 
dividual members  might  be  efifectiially  recalled 
and  re-hound  to  Himself  uud  His  service.      B. 

13.  When  the  singers  and  musicians  praised 
God,  then  the  house  was  tilled  with  a  cloud. 
This  is  very  observable  ;  it  was  not  when  they 
offered  sacrifices,  but  when  they  san<j  the  praises 
of  God,  that  God  gave  them  this  token  of  favor. 
It  was  when  they  were,  in  their  praises,  celebrat- 
ing the  everlasting  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 
As  there  is  no  one  saying  oftener  repeated  in 
Scripture  than  this,  iAv  mercy  endareth  forever 
(twenty-six  times  in  one  psalm.  Vs.  130,  and 
oftener  elsewhere),  .so  there  is  none  more  sig- 
nally owned  from  heaven  ;  for  it  was  when  the 
liriests  were  singing  tliis  plain  song,  lie  is  (jood, 
and  his  mercy  endurdh  Jwecer.  This  should  en- 
dear those  words  to  us.  God's  goodness  is  his 
glory,  and  he  is  jileased  when  we   give  him  the 

glory  of  it.     H. The  praise  of  God   is   the 

choicest  sacrifice  and  worship  under  a  dispen- 
sation of  redeeming  grace  :  it  is  the  prime  and 
eternal  part  of  worship  under  the  Gospel. 
Chariiock. 

It  is  not  poetry  simply,  it  is  the  plain  sober 
truth,  that  a  whole  assembly  praising  God  is 
"like  a  little  heaven  below."  A  congregation 
of  human  hearts,  agreeing  together  to  singfortli 
their  living  human  affections  to  the  One  object 
of  their  love,  is  always  "  the  house  of  God  and 
the  gate  of  heaven."  Such  a  congregation  pow- 
erfully attracts  heaven  to  itself,  as  like  to  like. 
With  a  Diviner  love,  and  greater  unity  in  the 
Church,  it  might  easily  occur  again  that  the  joy 
would  be  too  great,  the  glory  too  great,  and  the 
God  of  glory  too  fully  present,  for  the  ordinary 
service.  Even  as  a  flood  carries  away  all  sign- 
posts and  barriers  before  it,  and  sweeps  over  all 
distinction  of  path  and  hedge,  so  would  an  un- 
usual descent  of  the  joy  of  God  into  His  Church 
set  at  naught  and  suspend  the  mechanical  order 
of  the  service,  and  bear  away  priest  and  people 
on  the  tide  of  one  resistless  impulse  to  praise 
and  glorify  God.  Or  the  Presence  might  be  too 
overwhelming,  utterance  might  be  choked,  and 
priest  and  people  might  have  to  wait  in  awe  and 
silence  for  the  passing  over,  or  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  the  tide  of  glory.  So  it  happened  in 
the  Hebrew  Temple.  "It  came  to  pass,  as  the 
trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make 
one^ound  to  be  heard  in  i>raising  and  thanking 
the  Lord  ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
with  their  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and  instru- 
ments of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying — 
For  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endnreth  for- 
ever ;  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a 
cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  so  that  the 


priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of 
the  cloud  ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Luid  had  filled 
tbe  house  of  God."  Make  the  Church  full  ot 
praise,  and  it  will  also  be  full  of  God.  God  and 
His  praise  cantiot  be  apart.  "O  Thou  that  in- 
habitest  the  praises  of  Israel  !"      Pulsford. 

TlicM  the  liou!ic  Avu§  filled  witii  ii 
cloud.  The  Lord's  acceptance  of  Solomon's 
temple,  and  of  the  dedication  which  he  was  now 
about  to  make  of  it,  was  shown,  first,  by  "  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  "  filling  the  house,  or  inner 
temple,  as  here  related  ;  and,  seoond,  by  tUo 
fire  of  the  Lord  coming  down  from  heaven,  as 
soon  as  Solomon  had  ended  his  prayer  of  dedi- 
cation,   and    consuming  the   sacrifices.     Ildes. 

Solomon,  and  the  ciders  of  Israel,  had  done 

what  they  could  to  grace  the  solemnity  of  the 
introduction  of  the  ark  ;  but  God,  by  testifying 
his  acceptance  of  what  they  did,  put  the  great- 
est honor  upon  it.  The  cloud  of  glory  that  filled 
the  house  beautified  it  more  than  all  the  gold 
with  which  it  was  overlaid,  or  the  precious 
stones  with  which  it  was  garnished  ;  and  yet 
that  was  no  glory,  in  comparison  with  the  glory 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  (2  Cor.  3  :  8-10).     H. 

The  solemnities  of  the  service,  the  procession 
of  the  sacred  ark  from  the  city  of  David  into  its 
resting-place,  the  robed  priests,  the  rapturous 
multitude,  the  unnumbered  sacrifices,  the  music 
and  the  songs,  must  have  formed  altogether  a 
marvellous  spectacle.  But  of  all  the  incidents 
of  the  day  none  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Shekinah — the 
glory -cloud.  This  introduced  a  new  supernat- 
ural element.  The  rest  was  human — man's 
handiwork,  man's  worship,  man's  glorj'  ;  this 
was  Divine — the  miraculous  sign  of  the  present 
and  approving  God.  The  appearance  of  the 
cloud  sec  tho  seal  "of  Divine  acceptance  on  the 
temple  and  its  service,  linking  it  with  all  tho 
glorious  associations  of  the  I3a.st—  the  climax  and 
crown  of  a  long  series  of  miraculous  Divine 
manifestation!?.      Waile. 

1 4.  The  j)riesls  could  not  slayid  to  minister,  Ijy 
reason  of  Vie  cloud,  which,  as  it  was  an  evidence 
that  the  law  made  men  priests  that  hail  infirm- 
ity, so  as  (Bishop  Patrick  observes),  it  was  a  j^ilain 
intimation  tliat  the  Levitical  priesthood  should 
cease,  and  stand  no  longer  to  minister,  when  the 
Messiah  should  come,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  should  dwell  bodily.  In  him  the  glory  of 
God  dwelt  among  us,  but  .covered  with  a  cloud. 
The  AVord  was  made  flesh  ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  his  temple,  like  a  refiner's  fire,  loho  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  cominrj  •  And  who  shall  stand  when 
he  appearelh?  (Mai.  3  :  1,  2).     H. 

2   Clirou.   0   :  1.   Solomon's  brief  words  of 
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DtdicuUon.  The  real  cnnHecrntion  of  the  Tem- 
ple huH  tiki'U  place.  Ami  now  the  kiuy,  turn- 
ing towiinl  the  MoHt  Holy  I'luco,  tillBil  with  the 
Sacred  Presence,  spake  these  words  of  dedica- 
tion, brief  as  became  the  solomuity  ;  "  Jehovah 
hath  said  :  to  dwell  in  darkness— Baildiug,  I 
have  built  an  house  oE  habitation  to  Thee,  and 
a  settling  [jlaee  for  Thy  dwelling  ever  !"  In  this 
reference  to  what  Jehovah  bad  said,  it  would 
not  be  any  single  utterance  which  presented  it- 
self to  Solomon's  mind.  Katlier  wouM  bethink 
of  them  in  their  connection  and  totality — as  it 
were,  a  golden  chain  of  precious  promises  weld- 
ed one  to  the  other,  of  which  the  last  link  seemed 
riveted  to  the  solemnity  then  enacting.  Such 
.sayings  as  Ex.  19  :  9  ;  20  :  21  ;  Lev.  16  :  2  ;  De. 
■I  ;  11  ;  6  :  22  would  crowd  upon  his  memory, 
and  seem  fully  realized  as  be  beheld  the  Cloudy 
Presence  in  the  Holy  House.     A.  E. 

God  only  can  cnnsecrate,  but  man  may  dedi- 
cate to  God.  One  with  the  vast  congregation, 
Solomon  had  worshipped  and  waited.  And  now 
ho  first  recognizes  God's  entrance  in  the  thick 
daikuess  of  the  cloud,  and  gratefully  surrenders 
to  Him  the  House  he  bad  prepared.  Then  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  people  crowding  the  Great 
Outer  Court,  as  a  royal  prophet,  he  blessed  the 
host,  and  recited  various  occasions  of   special 


thankfulness  to  God  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  history  of  this  building.  The  particulars 
of  this  address  were  designed  to  put  the  living 
and  acting  generation  in  fresh  remembrance  of 
events  and  truths  connected  with  this  juncture 
of  the  nation's  history,  when  the  Divine  mercies, 
already  culminated  in  number  and  richness, 
were   crowned  and  hallowed   by  the  return  and 

abiding  with   them   of   ftod  Himself.     B. It 

Solomon  had  built  this  temi)le  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  as  Ahasuerus  made  his  feast,  only  to  show 
the  riches  iifhis  kimjiloni,  and  Die  honor  of  his  mitj- 
esly,  it  would  not  have  turned  at  all  to  his  ac- 
count. But  he  here  declares  upon  what  induce- 
ments he  undertook  it,  and  they  are  snch  as  not 
only  justify,  but  magnify,  the  undertaking.  He 
did  it  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  God  ;  this  was 
bis  highest  and  ultimiite  end  in  it.  It  was /or 
the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Lsrael,  to  be  a  ho'ise 
of  hahildiion  for  him.  He  has  indeed,  as  to  us, 
made  darkness  his pavilhm,  but  let  this  house  be 
the  residence  of  that  darkness  ;  for  it  is  in  the 
upper  world  that  he  dwells  in  light,  such  as  no 
eye  can  approach.  And  he  did  it  in  compliance 
with  the  choice  God  had  been  pleased  to  make 
of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  city  in  which  he  would 
record  his  name  (verse  G)  ;  /  have  chosen  Jerusa- 
lem.    H. 
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SOLOMON'S   PRAYEK   AT   THE   DEDICATION   OF   THE   TEMPLE. 
1  KiNCis  8  :  22-53.      2  Chronicles  6  :  12-12. 


2  C'lll'<tll.  6  :  12  And   he  stood   before  the   altar  of  tho  Lokd  in  the  presence  of  nil  the 

13  congregiition  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  :  (for  Solomon  had  made  a  brazen  scaffold, 
of  five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad,  and  throe  cul)its  high,  and  had  set  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  court  ;  and  upon  it  he  stood,  and  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation 

14  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven  :)  and  he  said,  O  Loud,  the  God  of  Israel, 
there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in  the  heaven,  or  in  the  earth  ;  who  keepest  covenant  and  mercy 

15  with  thy  servants,  that  walk  before  thee  with  all  their  heart  :  who  hast  kept  with  thy  servant 
David  my  fither  that  which  thou  didst  proiuise  him  :  yea,  thou  spakest  with  thy  mouth,  and 

16  hast  fulfillrd  it  with  thine  hand,  as  it  is  this  day.  Now  therefore,  O  Lokd,  the  God  of  Israel, 
keep  \vith  thy  servant  Diivid  my  father  that  which  thou  hast  promised  him,  saying.  There  shall 
not  fail  thee  a  man  in  my  sight  to  sit  on  tho  throne  of  Israel  ;  if  only  thy  children  take  heed 

17  to  their  way,  to  walk  in  my  law  as  thou  hast  walked  before  me.     Now  therefore,  O  Loan,  the 

18  God  of  Israel,  let  thy  word  be  verified,  which  thou  spakist  unto  thy  servant  David.  But  will 
God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth?  behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 

19  n.it  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  honse  which  I  have  bnilded  !  Yet  have  fhou  respect 
unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  O  Lord  my  God.  to  hearken  nnto  the 

20  cry  and  to  the  prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  before  thee  :  that  thine  eyes  may  be  open 
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toward  this  house  Any  aud  night,  even   toward   the  place  wliereof  thou   hast  said   that   thou 
wouldest  put  thy  name  there  ;  to  hearken  unto  the  piayer  which  thy  servant  shall  pray  toward 

21  this  place.  And  hearken  thou  to  the  supplications  of  thy  servaul,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when 
they  shall  pray  toward  this  place  :  yea,  hear  thou  from  Ihy  dwelling  place,  even  from  heaven  ; 

22  and  when  thou  heatest,  forgive.     If  a  man  sin  against  his  neighbor,  and  an  oath  be  laid  upon 
%\  him  to  cause  him   to  swear,  and   he   come   and  swear   before  thine  allar  in  this  house  :  then 

hear  thou   from  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge  thy  servants,    requiting  the  wicked,  to  bring  his 
way  upon  hi.s  own  heaii  ;  and  justifying  the  righteous  to  give  him  according  to  his  righteous- 

24  ness.  And  if  thy  peojjle  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  en^my,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  thee  ;  and  shall  turn  again  and  confess  thy  name,  and  pray  and  make  snpidication  be- 

25  fore  thee  in  this  house  :  then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  and  forgive  (he  sin  of  thy  people  Israel, 

26  and  bring  them  again  unto  the  land  which  thou  gavest  to  them  and  to  their  fathers.  When 
the  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  because  they  have  sinned  against  thee  ;  if  they 
pray  toward  this  place,  and  confess  thy  name,  and  turn  from  their  sin,  when  thou  dost  afflict 

27  them  :  then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people  Israel, 
when   thou  teachest  them   the  good  way  wherein   they  should  walk  ;  and   send  rain  upon  thy 

28  land,  which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  people  lor  an  inheritance.  If  there  be  in  the  land  famine, 
if  there  be  pestilence,  if  there  be  blasting  or  mildew,  locust  or  caterpillar  ;  if  their  enemies 
besiege  them   in  the  land  of  their  cities  ;  whatsoever  plague  or  whatsoever  sickness  there  be  ; 

29  what  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all  thy  people  Israel,  which 
shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  and  his  own  sorrow,  and  shall  spread  forth 

30  his  hands  toward  this  house  :  then  hear  thou  fi-om  heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  forgive, 
and  render  unto  every  man  according  to  all  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  knowest  ;  (for  thou,  e\  en 

31  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ;)  that  they  may  fear  thee,  to  walk  in  thy 

32  ways,  so  long  as  they  live  in  the  laud  which  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers.  Moreover  con- 
cerning the  stranger,  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  he  shall  come  from  a  far  country 
for  thy  great  name's  sake,  and  thy  mighty  hand,  and  thy  stretched  out  arm  ;  when  they  shall 

33  come  and  pray  toward  this  house  :  then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  even  from  thy  dwelling  place, 
and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for  ;  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
may   know  thy  name,  and   fear  thee,  as   doth   thy  people  Israel,  and   that  they  may  know  that 

34  this  house  which  I  have  built  is  called  by  thy  name.  If  thy  people  go  out  to  battle  against 
their  enemies,  by  whatsoever  way  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  they  pra}'  unto  thee  toward   this 

35  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  :  then  hear  thou 

36  from  heaven  their  prayer  and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause  If  Ibey  sin 
against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,)  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver 

37  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captive  unto  a  land  far  oflE  or  near  ;  yet  if 
they  shall  bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  are  carried  captive,  and  turn  again, 
and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  saying.  We  have  sinned,  we 
have  done  perversely,  and  have  dealt  wickedly  ; 

1  K.  8  :  4S  If  they  return  unto  thee  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul  in  the 
land  of  their  enemies,  which  carried  them  captive,  and  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land, 
which  thou  gave.st  wnia  their  fathers,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I 

49  have  built  for  thy  name  :  then  hear  thou  their  jjrayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy 

511  dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their  cause  ;  and  forgive  thy  people  which  have  sinned  against 

thee,  and  all  their  transgressions  wherein  they  have  transgressed  against  thee  ;  and  give  them 

compassion  before  those  who  carried  them  captive,  that  they  may  have  compassion  on  them  : 

51  for  tliey  be  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  Egypt,  from 

52  the  midst  of  the  furnace  of  iron  :  that  thine  eyes  may  be  open  unto  the  supplication  of  thy 
servant,  and  unto  the  supplication  of  thy  people  Israel,  to  hearken  unto  them  whensoever  they 

53  cry  unto  thee.  For  thou  didst  separate  them  from  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  be 
thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  when  thou  broughtest 
our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  O  Lord  God. 

2  Cliroii.  6  :  40  Now,  0  my  God,  let,  I  beseech  thee,  thine  eyes  be  open,  and  let  thine 

41  ears  be  attent,  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place.  Now  therefore  arise,  O  Lord  God, 
into  thy  resting  place,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  th^'  strength  :  let  thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be 

42  clothed  with  salvation,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness.  O  Lord  God,  turn  not  away 
the  face  of  thine  anointed  :  remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant. 
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Uoil  would  have  n  permaaent  House  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Ho  wouhl  sUow  ibiit  He  was  abid- 
iit'j  in  Ihe  tnUl.il  ul  His  people.  He  would  give 
tbeui  nu  always  visililereuiiuder  of  wLiit  He  Uuil 
been  to  lliem,  aud  u  palpable  pledge  of  what  He 
had  piuinised  them.  AuJ  be  would  impress  the 
duty  of  worship  while  tangibly  instructing 
tbcui,  through  symbols  aud  ceremonials,  in  the 
methods  and  moiiniug  of  worship.  So,  to  as- 
sure theiu  that  the  uewly-construeted  Temple 
iciis  His  Home,  aud  to  excite  their  littiug  rever- 
ence, He  had  consecrated  it  by  the  visible  de- 
scent of  His  glory,  symbolized  in  a  cloud-eufold- 
ing  flame.  All  these  considerations  are  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  Solomon's  prayer  of  Dedi- 
cation.    B. 

The  prayer  was  of  unexampled  sublimity  : 
while  it  implored  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  as  the  tutelar  doity  aud  sovereign  of 
the  Israelites,  it  recognized  his  .spiritual  and  il- 
limitable nature.  "  But  will  God  in  very  deed 
dwell  with  men  on  the  eartli  ?  behold,  heaven, 
aud  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee, 
how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built." 
It  then  recapitulated  the  principles  of  the  He- 
brew theocracy,  the  dependence  of  the  natural 
prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  national  con- 
formity to  the  civil  and  religious  law.     Milmnn. 

The  text  to  this  prayer  is  the  law,  especially 
the  blessing  and  curse  pronounced  upon  the 
people  by  Moses  (Lev.  '2(i  and  De.  "28.)  Setting 
out  from  the  blessing  here  pi-omised,  Solomon 
praises  the  Lord  for  its  past  fulfilment,  after 
which  follows  ihe  prayer  for  the  averting  of  the 
curses  alluded  to.  Ey  the  bestowment  of  the 
promised  blessing  the  Lord  had  hitherto  proved 
himself  the  only  and  true  God  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  who  keeps  covenant  and  mercy  with 
his  servants  who  walk  before  him  with  all  the 
heart.  With  this  acknowledgment  of  God  be- 
gins the  prayer,  for  from  this  arises  the  right 
confidence  for  the  petition,  which  is  certain  of 
being  heard.     Kfil. 

At  no  other  point  of  Solomon's  recorded  ca- 
reer save  this,  and  in  no  other  connection  than 
this  prayer,  have  we  any  clear  manifestation  of 
a  genuine  piety.  While  everywhere  we  trace 
indications  of  superior  intellect,  only  here  do 
we  see  evidence  of  heart.  The  prayer,  as  a 
whole,  evinces  greatness  of  conception  and  depth 
of  feeling.  A  matchless,  merciful,  covenant- 
keeping  God,  who  has  fulfilled  and  will  fulfil 
every  promise  ;  n  God  of  infinite  universal  su- 
premacy, who  yet  condescends  to  dwell  mani 
festly  among  men  ;  and  one  who  is  willing  to 
meet  every  need  in  response  to  the  call  of  a 
people  or  of  every  suppliont  ;  these  ideas,  which 


comprise  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  prayer, 
show  an  equal  grandeur  of  conception  anil  j.iat, 
uess  of  feeling  lespeeting  the  revealcu  cUaruett^r 
of  God  aud  His  relatious  to  the  nation  aud  the 
race.  Further,  this  prayer,  in  its  form  and 
particulars,  is  eiiip/iufic'u//^  a  naiiun' s  prayer.  It 
recoguiiies  God  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  a  na- 
tion's experiences  ;  the  source  alike  of  its  pros- 
perity and  adversity.  It  traces  the  great  forms 
of  national  loss  and  trouble—  war,  pestilence, 
famine  (and,  we  may  add,  financial  reverses) — lo 
His  interposition  for  good.  And  not  only  the 
prayer,  but  God's  answering  words  (2  Chron. 
7  :  IJ),  clearly  intimate  the  remedy  for  all  na- 
tional calamities. 

2  Ciiruil.  12  :  I'l.  'Die  utlUude  of  Solomon 
and  the  incoralion  of  hi.i  prayer.  Upon  a  prepared 
brazen  scaffold  Solomon  had  stood  while  ad- 
dressing the  people.  Now  he  "  kneeled  down 
upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  aud  spread  forth  his  hands  toward 
heaven."  Asa  royal  prophet,  he  had  directed 
the  offering  of  sacrifice,  aud  probably  himself 
oihciated  in  the  offering.  Now,  exercising  the 
same  office,  and  so  far  personating  the  greater 
Son  of  David,  he  intercedes  for  his  people,  only 
including  his  needs  with  theirs.  The  i/ii'Oca(ion 
of  the  prayer  is  peculiarly  instructive  and  im- 
pressive. It  is  confined  lo  two  points,  but  these 
are  all-comprehensive.  Thou  art  the  only  God  ; 
and  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  thee  as  God, 
that  which  constitutes  thy  greatest  glory,  is 
this,  tliat  Ihou  keepest  covenant  and  vitrcy  with  thy 
xervanis  that  walk  htfore  thee  idlh  all  thtir  heart. 
This  is  the  one  supreme  truth  of  the  whola 
Revelation,  Old  Testament  and  New.  It  is  the 
one  fact  of  every  age  and  dispensation,  upon 
which  hangs  the  hope  of  man.  God  infinite, 
perfect,  supreme,  in  wisdom,  might,  in  holiness, 
truth,  and  grace  ;  ami  God  devising  and  execut- 
ing a  plan  of  mercy,  whereby  He  might  offer  and 
carry  out  a  covenant  of  eternal  redemption  in 
behalf  of  every  one  whose  accepting,  trusting, 
penitent  heart  responds  with  obi?dienco.  This 
is  the  reach  and  meaning  of  this  grandly  simple 
invocation.  Had  Solomon  only  acted  upon  it 
in  his  later  lito,  as  David  did,  his  history  had 
been  without  sadness  and  his  end  had  been 
bright.     B. 

14.  None  like  ITim  in  heaven  or  in  earth.  All 
the  creatures  have  their  fellow-creatures,  but  (he 
Creator  has  not  his  peer.  He  is  infinitely  above 
all,  and  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  He  is  and 
will  bo  true  to  every  word  that  he  has  spoken  ; 
and  all  that  serve  him  in  sincerity  shall  certainly 
find  him  both  faithful  and  kind.  Those  that 
set  God  always  before  them  aud  walk  before  him 
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with  all  their  hearts,  shall  fiml  him  as  good  ns  his 
word,  and  better  ;  he  will  both  keep  covenant 
■with  them,  and  show  mercy  to  them.     H. 

15-17,  liin  uvknowltdtjinent  of  God's  fiOfilled 
promise  to  David,  and  piat/er  for  ils  fartkerfnljil- 
menl  to  himself.  That  which  should  go  before 
request — viz  ,  thankful  acknowledgment  for 
previous  mercies,  here  precedes,  and  so  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  prayer.  Precisely  this  is  the 
New  Testament  rule,  found  in  thjit  golden  "com- 
mand with  promise"  (Philippians  i  :  6,  7). 
Here,  then,  we  gather  from  the  method  of  Solo- 
mon's request  for  himself  another  instructive 
and  impressive  truth.  A  further  practical  point 
"woithy  of  note  is  the  condition  connected  with 
God's  promise,  as  cited  by  Solomon  (verse  IG). 
Assuredly  Solomon  knew  that  his  "  taking  heed 
to  his  way"  and  walking  with  a  true  obedient 
heart  before  God,  was  essential  to  the  continued 
favor  of  God.  And  these  his  words,  elsewhere 
repeated,  teach  us  jjlainly  the  same  changeless 
truth  respecting  ourselves  ;  while  his  subse- 
quent disobediences  and  idolatries  strongly 
emphasize  the  truth,  and  warn  us  of  our  weak- 
ness and  peril,  and  need  of  the  grace  of  Jehovah 
Jesus.     B. 

The  great  burden  of  Solomon's  impressive 
prayer  is  the  faithfulness  of  God,  as  verified  by 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  to  David  his 
father,  and  on  which  he  pleads  for  a  like  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  made  to  himself,  or  rather 
made  to  David — but  respecting  himself.  The 
promise  does  not  supersede,  but  rather  supplies 
ground  for  prayer  on  which  the  suppliant  might 
rest,  and  which  he  might  plead  with  God — and 
which  if  he  do  in  faith,  he  will  never  miss  the 
object  because  of  any  want  of  faithfulness  in 
God.     T.  C. 

17.  0  God  (f  Israel,  let  thy  word  he  verified. 
God's  promises  (as  we  have  often  observed)  must 
be  both  the  guide  of  our  desires  and  the  ground 
of  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  prayer.  David 
had  prayed  ('2  S.  7  :  '2.5),  Lord,  do  as  thou  hast 
said.  The  experiences  we  have  of  God's  per- 
forming his  promises  should  encourage  us  to 
depend  upon  them  and  plead  them  with  God  ; 
and  those  who  expect  further  mercies  must  be 
thankful  for  former  mercies.     H. 

IM-'JI,  Ilis  prayer  for  the  nation  in  ils  vari- 
ous  needs.  Thus  far  the  prayer  has  been  per- 
sonal, and  its  suggested  truths  have  applied  to 
individuals.  In  the  remaining  verses  he  pleads 
in  behalf  of  the  nation.  This  general  entreaty 
is  prefaced  with  one  of  the  sublimest  human  ut- 
terances of  the  Bible  (verse  IS).  It  is  a  concep- 
tion of  contrast  between  the  illimitable  uni- 
verse overfilled  with  the  presence  of  God  and 


this  limited  fiagmentary  sphere  which  is  too 
narrow  and  inconsiderable  to  be  worthy  of  His 
personal  manifestation  upon  it,  and  yet  to 
himself  and  to  us,  this  expre.ssion  conveys  no 
definite  thought  save  this  ;  Gods  infinite co)ide. 
scensiou  in  His  ptrsonal  manifestation  to  men.  The 
immediate  reference  of  Solomon's  question  was 
to  the  symbol,  merely,  of  God's  presence  ;  but 
the  reach  of  his  thought,  and  the  truth  it  brings 
home  to  us,  is  the  blessed  reality  of  that  Divine 
presence  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the 
man  who  is  Jehovah's  fellow,"  himself  the  Je- 
hovah of  the  cloudy,  shining  symbol.  Although 
in  form  a  question,  this  is  an  expression  of  Solo- 
mon's faith  that  God  will  come,  and  will  abide 
in  this  prepared  sanctuary.  For  immediately 
follows  the  prayer  which  necessarily  implies 
this  faith,  that  God  would  hearken  to  him  and 
to  the  supplication  of  Israel,  when  they  should 
pray  toward  this  place.  He  then  proceeds  to 
state  the  specific  needs  and  calamities  of  the 
future,  asking  that  those  who  should  pray  in  the 
Temple  or  Imoard  it  (as  expressive  of  depend- 
ence on  its  appointed  ministries),  might  be  sup- 
plied and  relieved.  Fitly  and  significantly  par- 
don for  the  jiast  was  represented  by  the  sacrifice 
and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  Fitly  and  beauti- 
fully grace  for  the  future  was  exhibited  in  the 
incense-altar,  the  candlesticks  and  the  tables 
of  shewbread  ;  intimating  the  threefold  func- 
tions of  the  mediating  Redeemer,  who  is  the  way, 
as  the  all-prevalent  Intercessor,  the  tndh,  and  the 
life.  So  understand  we  the  spirit  of  this  prayer, 
as  the  meaning  of  the  Temple  ministries  is  dis- 
closed to  us  by  Christ  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     B. 

18.  The  first  public  recognition  of  Prayer  as 
distinct  from  sacrifice— of  the  spiritual  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  ceremonial  mode  of  approaching 
God — is  the  Prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple.  And  further,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  the  extremest  triumph  of  ritual  and 
material  worship,  was  uttered  one  of  the  most 
spiritual  truths  that  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains. "  Behold  tlie  Heaven  atid  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens  cannot  contain    Thee  ;  how  much  less  this 

house  that  I  have  buihied."     Stanley. We  have 

here  a  striking  description  of  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  God.  We  have  frequent  ex- 
pressions in  Scripture  of  God  being  "  in 
heaven  ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  that  he 
wlio  is  in  all  places  can  be  confined  to  any,  or 
that  any  proper  habitation  can  be  ascribed  to 
him,  M'hom,  as  Uolomnn  declares,  the  "  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  ;"  but  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent  his  amazing  height  and  dig- 
nity, not  in  place,  but  in  power.     Another  rea- 
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son  of  the  expreshion  of  God's  being  "  in 
heaven,'  is  to  signify  thiit,  thouyli  of  his  real, 
nntual  presence  there  is  no  conlinciiient,  yet  of 
his  glory  and  majesty  there  is  in  the  heavens  n 
particuhir  manifestation.  There  it  is  that  hi^ 
glory  is  declared,  and  there  the  righteous  shall 
see  his  face,  and  l)o  blessed  with  the  peculiar 
manifestation  of  his  power  and  majesty.  In  like 
manner  here  upon  earth  ;  in  those  ])laces  where 
he  has  been  pleased  more  particularly  to  mani- 
lest  his  glory,  to  place  his  name,  and  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  servants,  there  God,  in  Scrip, 
tare  phrase,  \i  said  to  he.  Thus  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  he,  whom  the  "  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain,"  did  at  this  time  deign  to  dwell, 
having  appointed  there  to  receive  his  tribute  of 
worship.     Di\  S.  Clarke. 

In  the  whole  history  of  revelation  we  have 
answers  to  this  question,  "  Will  Goilin  very  deed 
dwell  Willi  men  o?i  the  enr'.hf"  The  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  His  coming  to  be  with  men,  was  tiie 
greatest  answer.  He  came  to  dwell  upon  our 
earth,  to  be  a  man  a-cong  men.  Ho  should  he 
called  Emmanuel,  it  was  said,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  "  God  with  us,"  God  about  us,  God 
around  us.  And  how  beautifully  was  God  re- 
vealed in  Christ !  He  came  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Divinity,  came  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
G(idliead,  and  yet  identified  Himself  so  with 
man  as  to  lie  beside  the  lowliest,  to  throw  no 
awe  over  the  poorest  I  He  came  to  identify  him- 
self with  humanity  in  all  its  forms  of  weakness 
and  sorrow,  that  He  might  lake  humanity  and 
raise  it  up  with  Him  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
He  came  to  be  with  us,  to  be  of  us.  He  passed 
through  all  forms  of  suffering, —reproach, 
agony,  torture,  death, — that  He  might  show  us 
that  He  had  sympathy  with  man  in  all  bis  con- 
ditions. It  is  with  us  as  individuals  He  comes, 
God  with  ns,  God  with  you,  with  me,  in  our 
homes,  in  our  families,  by  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Goil  in  very  deed  comes  and  dwells  with 
men  on  earth,  just  as  Christ  dwelt,  and  Christ 
loved,  and  Christ  sympathized.  He  reveals  to 
us  the  Father.  The  heart  of  God  i.-i  seen  in  the 
heart  of  Christ  ;  the  affection  of  the  great  Father 
is  manifested  in  the  love  of  Christ.  But,  again, 
an  answer  was  given,  not  only  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  but  on  that  great  day  of  Pente- 
cost, in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Hira 
God  comes  to  dwell  with  men  forever,  and  His 
dwelling  place  is  your  heart  and  mine.  M. 
Simpson. 

'■t'2,  'ii.  Here  the  special  or  particular  suppli- 
cations begin.  Like  those  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
they  are  seven  in  number.  And  the  first  of  the 
seven  concerns  oatLs.     The  king  implores  the 


covenant-keeping  God  to  watch  over  the  cove- 
nants of  words  made  in  the  now  consecrated 
sanctuary,  and  to  protect  their  sanctity  by  pun- 
ishing the  false  swearer.  There  were  cases  in 
which  the  Mosaic  law  provided  that  an  oath 
should  be  administered  to  suspected  persons 
(Ex.  22  :  11  ;  Lev.  5  :  1,  4).  And  there  were 
other  cases  in  which  men  of  their  own  accord, 
for  "  an  end  of  all  strife,"  would  make  oath. 
God  is  here  entreated  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
oaths  sworn  before  His  altar  (verse  31),  and  to 
be  a  swift  witness  against  the  false  swearers 
(Mai.  3  :  5). 

2J,  !i5.  The  second  special  petition  contem- 
plates the  case,  which  was  morally  certain  to  oc- 
cur, of  Hebrews  taken  captive  in  war  and  carried 
to  a  foreign  laud.  To  be  separated  from  the 
commonwealth,  the  rites  and  the  blessings  of 
Israel,  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
could  befall  a  Jew  (De.  i  :  27,  2b  ;  Lev.  2G  :  33  ; 
Ps,  137),  and  as  such  Solomon  gives  it  a  prom- 
inent place  in  his  prayer. 

26,  !J7.  The  third  petition  concerns  the 
plague  of  drmiijht.  Just  as  rain,  in  the  thirsty 
and  sunburnt  Ea.st,  has  ever  been  accounted  one 
of  the  best  gifts  of  God,  so  was  drought  de. 
nounccd  as  one  of  His  severest  scourges  (Lev. 
2G  :  19  ;  De.  11  :  17).  This  petition  finds  an 
illustration  in  the  public  supplications  which 
are  still  offered  in  the  East,  and  by  men  of  all 
creeds,  for  rain. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  withholding  of  rain  ; 
in  verse  28  to  "  famine,  pestilence,  blasting,  mil- 
dew, locust,  and  caterpillar."  Such  troubles 
were  sent  in  vain  to  bring  the  Egyptians  to  re- 
pentance. In  the  long  run  the  violation  of  God's 
laws  do  bring  disasters  of  the  very  kind  speci- 
fied here.  If  the  law  of  industry  be  violated, 
the  harvests  fail  ;  if  the  law  of  mutual  depend, 
ence  bo  ignored  by  nations,  commerce  is  crip- 
pled, and  impoverishment  comes  :  if  the  laws 
against  self-indulgence,  pride,  ambition,  be  de- 
fied the  spendthrift  has  the  result  in  poverty, 
the  proud  nation  in  the  miseries  of  war.  Even 
the  disasters  which  are  accounted  "  natural 
phenomena,  "then,  should  lead  the  wise-hearted 
to  prayer,  the  sinful  to  penitence  ;  and  God  will 
hear  in  heaven  His  dwelling-place,  and  answer 
and  forgive 

2S-3I .  The  fourth  petition  refers  to  the  vari- 
ous plagues  mentioned  in  the  law  (Lev.  2fi  :  De. 
28),  as  the  jiunisliment  of  apostasy  or  infidel- 
ity,     llnmtiicnd. 

29.  There  is  here  the  recognition  of  some- 
thing out  of  one's  self  as  the  ground  of  hope  in 
circumstances  of  need.  This  essential  element 
in  true  prayer  is  suggested  by  the  words,  "  And 
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shall  stretch  forth  his  hands  toward  this  place." 
The  temiile  was  iutcudeJ  to  be  a  -wituess  to  the 
unseen,  a  help  to  failh,  an  incentive  to  all  holy 
thought  and  feeling.  It  stood  through  ail  the 
changes  of  time,  the  shifting  lights  anil  shadows 
of  the  world  around  it,  as  an  impressive  symbol 
of  the  "everlasting  covenant."  It  enshrined 
the  "  sure  mercies  of  David."  Within  its  hal- 
lowed enclosure  were  gathered  the  sacred  his- 
toric records  and  relics,  and  the  types  and 
shadows  of  "better  things  to  come."  It  told 
both  of  what  God  had  done  and  what  He  had 
promised  —the  monument  of  the  glorious  past, 
the  prophecy  of  the  brighter  future.  There  was 
deep  meaning,  then,  in  the  suppliant  "  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hands  toward  that  house,"  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  attitude  of  his  soul  toward  that 
which  it  symbolized.  When  some  lonely  wor- 
shipper in  a  distant  corner  of  the  land,  sonio 
patient  sufferer,  some  soldier  in  his  agony  on 
the  field  of  battle,  some  captive,  like  Daniel,  in 
a  strange  countrj',  directed  his  eyes  toward  the 
holy  place,  it  was  a  sort  of  pathetic  appeal  to 
God's  own  faithfulness,  a  silent  but  eloquent 
plea  that  He  would  not  forget  His  covenant, 
would  fulfil  the  hopes  that  He  Himself  had 
awakened,  and  not  for  their  sakes  alone,  but  for 
His  own  truth  and  mercy's  sake,  would  hear  and 
save.  In  all  this  the  temple  was  a  type  of  some- 
thing nobler,  Diviner  than  itself.  The  cross  of 
Christ,  in  which  all  the  promises  are  confirmed 
and  sealed  ;  the  cross,  which  is  both  tho  altar 
of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  and  the  throne  of 
His  sovereignty,  is  the  shrine  of  "  truth  and 
grace"  to  men.  It  stands,  the  connecting  link 
between  heaven  and  earth,  the  meeting-place  of 
God  and  man,  the  key  to  all  human  history,  the 
basis  of  our  immortal  hope.  Here,  then,  on  this 
central  object  alike  of  Divine  and  human  inter- 
est;, must  tho  eye  of  the  suppliant  be  fixed.  It 
is  that  pledge  of  Divine  love  and  faithfulness, 
external  to  ourselves,  embodied  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  that  we  must  plead  if  we  would  find  ac- 
ceptance in  our  prayer.  When  God  has  thor- 
oughly taught  us  what  the  "  plague  of  our  own 
heart"  means,  and  has  unveiled  to  us  (he  blessed 
mystery  of  His  mode  of  curing  it,  it  will  be  the 
sustained  habit  of  our  life  to  stand  as  suppliants 
before  Him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Thusalone 
can  we  so  link  ourselves  with  the  sanctities  of  a 
higher  world  as  to  make  our  common  life  Di- 
vine.     Waiie. 

30.  He,  and  he  cnly,  knrnos  the  lie'irls  cif  the 
Hiililren  of  mm.  All  men's  thoughts,  aims,  and 
affections,  are  naked  and  open  before  him  ;  and, 
however  tho  imaginations  and  intents  of  our 
hearts  may  be  concealed  from  men,  angels,  and 


devils,  they  cannot  be  hid  from  God,  who  knows 
not  only  what  is  in  the  heart,  but  the  heart  it- 
self, and  all  the  beatings  of  it.     H. 

'i'i,  33.  The  fifth  petition  contemplates  the 
prayers  which  foreigners,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  Jerusalem,  of  its  religion  and  sanctuary  could 
offer  toward  the  house.  "It  is  quite  in  the 
sjjirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  regarding  strangers  that 
Solomon,  having  first  prayed  God  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  should  next  go  on  to  in- 
tercede for  the  strangers."  Tho  intercourse  of 
the  Hebrews  at  this  period  witli  foreign  nation.s, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  on  the  Jewish 
thought  and  manners  are  also  to  be  remem- 
bered.     Hummond. This  prayer  breathes  a 

spirit  of  catholicity  to  foreigners  which  pure  anil 
original  Judaism  gets  too  little  credit  for.  It 
seeks  for  an  open  door  of  privilege  to  all  men, 
who  are  invited  to  look  toward  the  temple,  that 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  recognize  it  as 
tho  house  of  God.  and  that  they  may  know  His 
name  and  fear  Him.  Besides  prayer  after  de- 
feat, there  i-i  also  particularized  here  the  case  of 
prayer  before  battle.  And,  finally,  there  is  the 
I  case  of  prayer  on  the  event  of  captivitj'.  Solo- 
mon entreats  of  God  that  He  would  have  respect 
nnto  all  such  prayers,  and  pleads  in  argument 
tho  previous  deliveraoces  which  had  been 
wrought  for  Israel  in  virtue  of  their  relationship 
to  God.     T.  C. 

3J,  35.  So  far  the  royal  suppliant  has  spoken 
of  prayers  offered  in  or  at  the  temple.  He  now 
mentions  two  cases  where  supplications  will  be 
offered  by  penitents  far  distant  from  the  holy 
city  or  even  from  the  Holy  Land.  And  first,  he 
speaks  of  the  armies  of  Israel  on  a  campaign. 

36-39.  The  last  petition — the  second  of  thosa 
which  speak  of  prayers  addressed  toward  the 
temple,  or  the  Holy  Presence  which  dwelt  there, 
from  a  foreign  land — contemplates  as  possible 
the  captivity  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  has 
hence  been  too  readily  inferred  that  this  portion 
of  the  prayer,  at  least,  if  not  the  jjreceding  pe- 
tition also,  has  been  interpolated  by  a  post-caj)- 
tivity  writer.  Cut  there  is  really  no  solid  rea- 
son for  doubting  its  genuineness.  Not  only  is 
it  inwoven  in  the  body  of  the  prayer,  but  the 
captivity  of  Israel  had  been  denounced  as  the 
punishment  of  persistent  disobedience  long  be- 
fore by  Moses,  and  in  tho  chapters  to  which 
such  constant  reference  is  made  (Lev.  26  :  33. 
44  ;  De.  28  :  23,  3G,  64  ;  cf.  4  :  27),  a  fact  which 
is  in  itself  an  indirect  proof  of  genuineness,  as 
showing  that  this  petition  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  praj'er.  And  when  to  this  we  add 
that  the  carrying  of  a  conquered  and  refractory 
race  into  captivity  was  an  established  custom 
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of  the  Enst,  wc  slmll  bo  inclined  to  fiRrce  with 
Biihr,  thnt  "  it  would  hftve  been  more  remark- 
able if  Solomon  had  not  mentioned  it."  Ham- 
mond. 

36.  It  is  the  "  plague  of  the  heart,' '  the  burden 
of  want  or  sadness  in  the  secret  soul,  coupled 
with  some  kind  of  faith  in  Divine  power,  that 
moves  men  to  pray.  But  this  expression,  "  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,"  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing. It  opens  to  us  all  the  dark,  sad  mystery  of 
personal  sinfulness,  the  moral  disease  that  lurks 
within.  There  are  times  when  the  most  care- 
less, reckless  spirit  has  glimpses  of  the  unwel- 
come truth  that  this,   after  all,   is   the  deepest 

cause  of  its  disquietude.      Waile. Both  Christ 

and  His  forerunner,  when  they  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  world,  uttered 
one  sharp,  piercing  call  :  "  fiepent  !"  They  did 
not  go  into  minute  specifications  of  every  shade 
of  sin,  for  they  know  that  they  had  for  a  witness 
a  conscience  in  every  breast,  each  heart  know- 
ing its  own  plague.  They  knew  that  there  is  al 
ways  one  comprehensive  iniquity  lodged  farther 
in  and  spreading  wider  than  any  particular 
offence, — the  sin  of  separation  from  God. 
F.  D.  H. 

1  K.  S  :  51-53.  In  the  three  following 
verses  we  have  a  sort  of  general  conclusion  to 
the  dedication  prayer.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  that  these  last  words  apply  to  all  the  preced- 
ing petitions— the  plea  "  they  are  thy  people" 
manifestly  cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  verses 
41-4.'}.  On  the  other  hand,  as  little  are  they  to 
be  limited  to  the  persons  last  mentioned  in 
verses  40-50,  though  it  is  highly  probable  they 
were  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  captives. 
They  are  manifestly  in  close  connection  with 
the  preceding  verses.     JTammoml. 

2  Chroil.  6  :  40-V2.  In  a  fervent  and 
beautiful  conclusion  Solomon  invokes  the  en- 
trance of  Jehovah  with  the  ark  of  his  strength  ; 
entreats  that  the  priests  may  faithfully  minister, 
and  the  people  gratefully  receive  the  salvation 
of  God  ;  and  closes  with  the  touching  appeal, 
Turn  not  away  Ike  face  of  thine  anointed,  tliy  Mes- 
siah.' Eemember  the  mercies  of  David,  thy 
covenant  mercies   promised  in    behalf  of   thy 

covenanting  people!     B. We  may  plead,  as 

Solomon  does  here,  with  an  eye  to  Christ.  We 
deserve  that  God  should  turn  away  his  face, 
that  he  should  reject  us  and  our  prayers  ;  but 
we  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  thine 
an  linted,  Ihij  Messiah,  so  the  word  is  ;  thy  Christ, 
so  the  LXX.  Him  thou  hcarest  always,  and 
wilt  never  turn  away  his  face.  We  have  no 
lig'ifeonsness  of  our  own  to  plead,  but.  Lord, 
remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant.     Christ 


is  God's  Servant  (Is.  42  :  1),  and  is  called  David 
(Hos  3  :  5).  Lord,  remember  his  mercies,  and 
accept  of  us  ou  account  of  them.  Remem- 
ber his  tender  concern  for  his  Father's  honor 
and  man's  salvation,  and  what  he  did  and 
sufferea  from  that  principle.  Remember  the 
promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant  which  free 
grace  has  made  to  us  in  Christ,  and  which  are 
called  the  sure  mercies  of  David  (Is.  5.5  ;  3.  and 
Acts  13  :  34).     This  ihust  be  all  our  desire,  and 

;  all  our  hope,  all  our  prayer,  and  all  our  plea, 

I  for  it  is  all  our  salvation.     H. 

From  this  prayer  of  Solomon  we  leam,  that 
all  events  proceed  from  God  ;  that  war,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  other  judgments,  are  intiict- 
I  ed  by  his  hand,  when  men  provoke  him  by  their 
j  sins  ;  that  to  have  recourse  to  God  by  prayer, 
i  confession  of  sins,  and   true   repentance,  is  the 
way  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  and  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  hear  and  to  deliver  those  who  call  upon 
him  in  their  necessities,  and  with  all  their  hearts 
turn  \mto  him.      Ostervaid. 

This  outpouring  of  Solomon's  heart  embraces 
all  the  elements  of  true  prayer.  Adoration. 
God  is  recognized  as  the  supreme  God  of  the 
univei'se,  who  keejjs  covenant  and  shows  mercy. 
Confession.  The  acknowledgment  of  unworthi- 
ness.  Supplication  and  intercession.  For  him- 
self, for  those  around  him,  for  his  people,  for 
the  stranger,  Solomon  pleads.  He  implores  the 
blessings  of  preservation,  of  justice,  of  forgive- 
ness, of  the  fruitful  rain,  of  fertile  fields,  of 
health,  of  personal  good,  of  victory  in  war,  and 
restoration  from  captivity.  Then  he  rises  to  the 
glorious  heights  of  thanksr/ivinri.  God  is  merci- 
ful. He  is  good.  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works.  He  does  hear  prayer.  He  does 
bless.  He  does  forgive.  He  does  help.  S. 
Fallows. 

Additional  Leading  Truths  and  Lessons. 

1.  The  character  of  the  dedication  indicates 
the  main  purpose  of  the  temple,  as  also  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  has  succeeded  to  its 
place  and  office.  Not  for  its  external  richness 
or  costliness,  but  for  its  internal  use,  this  is  the 
chief  point  of  a  true  interest  respecting  it. 
Emphatically  the  church  or  house  of  God,  it  is 
essentially  a  house  of  prayer,  of  personal  com- 
munion with  God,  of  worship  by  praise,  by  con- 
fession, by  supplication  and  intercession.  The 
unfolding  and  impression  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
the  covtnantii'g  trord  (to  us  in  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant)  is  God's  part  in  the  communion. 
This  is  His  response  of  counsel  and  of  promise 
to  our  worship,  for  counsel  and  promise  include 
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the  substance  of  the  reaJ  or  spoken  word  of 
God. 

2.  In  harmony  -with  this,  from  first  to  last  all 
true  religion  is  a  religion  of  promise.  God's 
covenantal  relation  with  us  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  others.  Before  everything  else  we  need  to 
know,  to  believe  and  to  realize,  that  He  has 
made  and  offers  to  us  a  covenant  of  pardon  and 
peace  on  the  simple  condition  of  our  penitent 
confession  and  grateful,  childlike  trust.  On 
His  part  only  it  is  a  covenant  of  meritorious 
work,  of  inestimable  cost  and  sacrifice  ! 

3.  Further,  if  covenant  and  promise  be  the 
vital  element  in  our  religion,  then  the  great  and 
precious  promises  of  God  should  be  the  theme 
of  habitual,  grateful  thought,  they  should 
prompt  to  continuous  prayer,  and  should  be  the 
guide  of  desire  and  the  basis  of  our  hope  in 
prayer.  And  further  still,  the  truth  is  taught 
that  fulfilled  promises,  especially  if  they  are 
answered  prayers,  should  elicit  special  thanks 
for  the  fulfilment,  and  so  qiiicken  faith  and 
enlarge  our  expectation  in  future  pleading  with 
God.  "  In  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, trtlh  ihiinktigivinri,  make  known  your  re- 
quests unto  God  !" 

4.  "Hear  thou,  and  forgive/"  occurs  as  a 
plaintive  refrain  in  all  the  general  and  special 
petitions  of  this  jirayer.  It  shows  how  distinct 
was  the  knowledge  of  sin  among  God's  ancient 
people,  and  brings  its  impressive  teaching 
through  the  centuries  to  us  in  these  latter  and 
brighter  days.  Both  altars  of  the  temple,  the 
outer  one  of  sacrifice  and  the  inner  one  of  in- 
cense or  intercession,  indicate  the  fact  and  the 
one  only  way  of  forgiveness  ;  through  the  double 
efficacy  of  Christ's  offered  blood  and  His  preva- 


lent advocacy.  And  in  reliance  upon  this  only 
method  we,  too,  in  all  our  worship,  must  con- 
tinue this  refrain.  Hear  tliou  and  foryive  ! 

5.  Lastly,  taking  this  prayer  in  its  compre- 
hensive application,  it  suggests  a  timely  consid- 
eration to  us  (as  Americans)  in  this  centennial 
epoch  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  For  it  is  a 
nation's  prayer  !  As  such  it  recognizes  God  as 
the  source  of  national  prosperity  ;  especially 
God's  hand  as  bringing  about  the  various  events 
of  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  other  reverses, 
by  which  all  national  history  is  marked,  through 
which  every  nation  is  disciplined  by  Him  for 
good.  Both  the  prayer  and  God's  answering 
words  clearly  intimate  that  the  remedy  for  all 
these  evils  is  that  the  people  "  humble  them- 
selves, and  pray,  and  seek  His  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways."  If  this  be  done.  He 
declares,  "then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land." 
Host  timely  is  this  lesson  to  us  at  this  culminat- 
ing period  of  a  historj'  as  marked  hy  evidences 
of  God's  special  election  as  Isr.iel  ever  had. 
Truly  can  we  take  up  the  burden  of  Isaiah's 
gratL-fiil  ascription,  "Thou  hast  increased  the 
nation,  O  Lord,  tho\i  hast  increased  the  nation. 
Thon  wilt  ordain  peace  for  us,  for  thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in  us  !  "  And  as  we  enter 
upon  a  second  great  period  of  national  history, 
well  may  we,  as  members  of  this  grand  Com- 
monwealth of  States,  ponder  deeply  these  sub- 
lime facts  of  God's  rule  over  us.  And  well  may 
we  unite  our  hearts  in  the  frequent  fervent  ut- 
terance of  this  prayer  of  Solomon  in  its  spirit. 
So  shall  we  help  to  bring  down  the  continued 
blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  prosper  and  thus 
perpetuate  our  nation  !    B. 


Section  289. 

FIRE  CONSUMES  THE  SACRIFICES.  ISRAEL  WORSHIPS  AND  THE  LEVITE  CHOIRS 
PRAISE.  SOLOMON'S  PRAYER  OP  BLESSING.  HIS  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
SACRED  COURTS  BY  SACRIFICES.  SEVEN  DAYS  OF  FESTAL  GLADNESS  FOL- 
LOWING SEVEN  DAYS  OF  DEDICATION.  PEOPLE  DISMISSED  TO  THEIR 
HOMES. 

1  Kings  8  :  54-G6.      2  Chronicles  7  :  1-10. 


2  Cliron.  t  :  1  Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt-offering  and  the  sacrifices  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 

2  the  house.     And  the  priests  could  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of 

3  the  Ijord  filled  the  Lord's  house.     And  all  the  children  of  Israel  looked  on,  when  the  fire  came 
down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  house  ;  and  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
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faces  to  the  ground  upou  the  pnveiuetit,  niul  \vor0iippoil,  auil  gi\ve  tlinuks  unto  the  Lobd, 
6  sayiiiij.  Fur  he  i.s  gouil  ;  fur  his  meruy  tmliirrtli  forever.  Aud  Iho  prionia  xtojd,  nccidiu^  t.i 
their  otBeea  ;  the  Lovites  iilso  with  iiisuumuuts  of  uiusic  of  the  Louu,  which  Diivid  the  liiug 
liiid  luiide  to  give  thanks  unto  llie  Louo,  for  hij  merry  ew/itrW/i  forever,  when  Du^id  praised 
by  their  ministry  :   nnd  the  priesls  sounded  fniinpets  before  them  ;  and  all  Isniel  stood. 

1    K.  8  :  51   And  it  was  s  >,  that  when  Solomon  had  made  nn  end  of  i>raying  all  this  prayer 

and  supplication  unto  the  Lord,  ho  aroso  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  froui  kneeling  en 

55  his  knees  with   his   hands   spread   forth   toward   heaven.     And   he   stood,  and  blessed  all  the 

50  congregation  of   Israel  with  a  loud  voice,    saying.  Blessed   be   the   Lokd,  that  hath  given  rest 

unto  his  people  Israel,  according  to  all  that  he  promi-sed  :   there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of  all 

57  his  good  promise,  which  ho  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses  his  servant.     The  Lord  our  God 

58  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers  :  let  him  not  lave  us,  nor  forsake  us  :  that  ho  may 
incline  our  hearts  unto  him,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 

59  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers.  And  let  these  my  words, 
wherewith  I  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and 
night,  that  he  maintain  tliu  cause  of   his  servant,  and   the  cause  of  his  people  Israel,  as  every 

60  day  shall  require  :  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord,  he  is  God  ;  there 

61  is   none   else.     Let  your   heart  therefore   be   perfect  with   the   Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his 

62  statutes,  and  to  keep   his   commandments,  as  at  this  day.      .\nd    the  king,  and  all  Israel  with 

63  him,  offered  sacrifice  before  the  Lord.  Aud  Solomon  offered  for  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings 
which  he  offered  unto  the  Lord,  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  .in  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep.     So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

!J  Citron.  7  :  7  Moreover  the  same  day  Solomon  h.allowed  the  middle  of  the  court  that 
was  before  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  for  there  he  offered  the  burnt-offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the 
peace  offerings  :  because  the  brazen  altarwhieh  Solomon  had  made  was  not  able  to  receive  the 
burnt-offering,  and  the  meal-offering,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace-offering. 

1  K,  §  :  ()•')  So  Solomon  held  the  feast  at  that  time,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a  great 
congregntion,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  brook  of  Egypt,  before  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  they  kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  seven  days,  and  the  feast  seven  days,  even  four 
teen  days. 

2  I'liron.  7  :  10  And  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  seventh  month  he  sent  the 
people  aWay,  and  they  blessed  the  king  and  went  away  unto  their  tents,  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart  for  the  goodness  that  the  Loud  had  shew'ed  unto  David,  and  to  Solomon,  and  to  Israel 
his  people. 


Principal  events  thai  fallowed,  cmnp'eVnri  Uie  ser- 
vice of  Dediaition.  Fi)\st,  the  visible  answer  to 
this  prayer  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and 
the  further  confirmation  of  God's  acceptance  of 
the  Temple  as  His  dwelling-place.  Upon  the 
first  prepared  burnt-offering-*,  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  new  great  altar  o£  sacrifice,  "  when 
Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  fire  came 
down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt- 
offering  and  the  sacrifices."  From  "  the  glory 
<.f  the  Lord,"  or  the  cloud  with  its  enfolded  light 
and  flame,  as  again  it  descended  from  heaven, 
shot  forth  the  consuming  fire  upon  the  .sacri- 
fices. So  conclusive  and  satisfactory  was  the 
answer,  that  "  Mheu  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves 
and  worshipped,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying, 
F.ir  he  is  good  ;  for  hi:)  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever !" 

Next  occurs  the  closing  benediction  upon  "  all 
the   congregation   of   Israel  "  by  the   King  (1  K. 


8  :  56-61).  These  words  recall  the  simple,  heart- 
felt utterances  of  David  and  Moses.  Again,  the 
thought  recurs  with  emphasis,  as  we  read  these 
words  of  assurance,  of  earnest  prayer,  and  of 
solemn  injunction,  that  the  sin  oud  fall  of  Solo- 
mon had  no  excuse  but  the  greater  aggravation 
in  his  clear  knowledge  of  God  and  His  covenant, 
of  good  and  evil.  Then,  with  final  sacrifices, 
extending  over  many  days,  and  including  in  the 
festival  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, was  the  dedication  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord  completed,  and  the  glad,  grateful  people 
di.^missed  to  their  homes. 

One  other  incident  (Sec.  291)  completes  the 
sacred  narrative  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  second 
appearance  of  God  to  Solomon  by  night,  soon 
after  the  dedication,  directly  and  affirmatively 
answering  his  prayer,  and  repeating  the  encour- 
aging and  warning  word  which  He  had  uttered 
at  Gibeon.  Not  for  want  of  warning  snrc-iy,  and 
certainly  not  for  lack  of  Iho  highest  ond  noblest 
incitements  to  fidelity,  did  Solomon  afterward 
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stray  from  liiith  nnCl  duty,  and  finally  cast  dis- 
respect npon  God's  house  and  worship  1  The 
whole  of  this  Divine  answer  has  instruction, 
warning,  and  prophecy  tor  every  generation  ot 
nations  and  individuals.  To  Solomon  and  to 
Israel  its  warning  became  a  fulfilled  jirophecy  1 

I,  The  fire  cvne  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  (verse  1).  In  this  way,  God 
testified  hia  acceptance  of  Moses  (Lev.  9  :  24), 
of  Gideon  (Ju.  6  :  21),  of  David  (1  Chron. 
21  :  26),  of  Elijah  (1  K.  18  :  38)  ;  and  in  general, 
to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifice  is,  in  the  Hebrew 
phrase,  to  turn  it  to  ashes  (Ps.  20  :  3).  The  fire 
came  down  here,  not  upon  the  killing  of  the  sac- 
rifices, but  the  praying  of  the  prayer.     H. 

3.  Fire  came  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
sacrifices  upon  the  altar,  and  the  glory,  which 
had  previously  filled  and  consecrated  the  holj' 
place,  rested  visibly  to  the  thronging  people 
upon  the  now  complete  and  dedicated  structure. 
They  "  bowed  themselves  to  the  pavement,  and 
worshipped,  and  gave  thanks  unto  Jehovah, 
saying,  For  lie  i.i  good;  for  his  mercy  endurelh  for- 
ever.'    B. Which  was  the  greater,  the  external 

magnificence,  or  the  moral  sublimity  of  this 
scene  ?  Was  it  the  temple,  situated  on  its  com- 
manding eminence,  with  all  its  courts,  the  daz- 
zling splendor  o£  its  materials,  the  innumerable 
multitudes,  the  priesthood  in  their  gorgeous  at- 
tire, the  king,  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
on  his  throne  of  burnished  brass,  the  music, 'the 
radiant  cloud  filling  the  temple,  the  sudden  fire 
flashing  upon  the  altar,  the  whole  nation  upon 
tlieir  knees  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  the  religious 
grandeur  of  the  hymns  and  of  the  prayer  :  the 
exalted  and  rational  views  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
the  union  of  a  whole  people  in  the  adoration  of 
the  one  Great,  Incomprehensible,  Almighty, 
Everlasting  Creator  ?     Milman. 

The  Dedlcaticn  Concluded  {as  it  commenced)  with  a 
Blessing. 

\  K.S  :  54-C.l. 

Rising  from  his  knees  the  king  turned  once 
more  to  the  people,  and  expressed  the  feelings 
of  all  in  terms  of  mingled  praise  and  prayer, 
basing  them  on  such  Scriptural  passages  as  De. 
12  :  9,  10  ;  Josh.  21  :  44  ;  23  :  14,  and,  in  the 
second  part  of  his  address,  on  Lev.  26  :  3-13  ; 
De.  28  :  1-14.  But  it  deserves  special  notice, 
that  throughout  the  tone  is  of  the  loftiest  spirit- 
uality. For.  if  the  king  asks  for  continued  help 
and  blessing  from  the  Lord,  it  is  for  the  express 
purpose  "  that  He  may  incline  our  hearts  to 
Him,"  "  to  keep  His  commandments  ;"  and,  if 
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he  looks  for  answers  to  prayer,  it  is ''that  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  Jehovah 
is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else."     A.  E. 

He  blessed  as  one  having  authority  ;  never 
were  words  more  fully  spoken,  or  more  perti- 
nently ;  never  was  congregation  dismissed  with 
that  which  was  more  likely  to  affect  them  and 
abide  with  them.  He  begins  with  blcseing  God. 
He  gives  God  the  glory  of  the  great  and  kind 
things  he  had  done  for  Israel  (verse  56).  He 
blesses  God  who  has  given,  not  wealth,  or  power, 
or  victory  to  Israel,  but  rest.  He  compares  the 
blessings  God  had  bestowed  upon  them,  with 
the  promises  he  had  given  them,  that  God  might 
have  the  honor  of  his  faithfulness,  and  the  truth 
of  that  word  of  his,  which  he  has  magnified  above 
all  his  name.  He  refers  to  the  promists  given  mf 
the  hand  of  Moses,  as  he  did  to  those  which  were 
made  to  David.  Of  these  he  says.  There  has  not 
failed  one  word  of  all  his  good  promises  ;  this  dis- 
charge he  gives  in  the  name  of  all  Israel,  to  the 
everlasting  honor  of  the  Divine  faithfulness,  and 
the  everlasting  encouragement  of  all  those  that 
build  upon  the  Divine  promises. 

He  blesses  himself  and  the  congregation,  ex- 
pressing his  earnest  desire  and  hope  of  these 
four  things.  (1)  The  presence  of  God  with 
them,  that  is  all  in  all  to  the  happiness  of  a 
church  and  nation,  and  of  every  particular  per- 
son. Solomon  dismisses  them  with  this  bless, 
ing,  "  The  Lord  he  present  wVh  us,  and  that  will 
be  comfort  enough,  when  we  are  absent  from 
each  other  ;  the  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he 
loas  with  oitr  fathers  (v erne  57),  let  him  not  leave  us, 
let  him  be  to  us  to  day  and  to  ours  forever,  what 
he  was  to  those  that  went  before  us."  (2)  The 
power  of  his  grace  upon  them  ;  "  Lethimbe  with 
us  and  continue  with  us,  not  that  he  may  en. 
large  our  coasts  and  increase  our  wealth,  but  tliat 
he  may  incline  our  hearts  to  himself,  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  comm'indments' '  (versa 
58).  Spiritual  blessings  are  the  best  blessings, 
which  we  should  covet  earnestly  to  be  blessed 
with  :  our  hearts  are  naturally  averse  to  our  duty 
and  apt  to  decline  from  God  ;  it  is  his  grace  that 
inclines  thom,  grace  that  must  be  obtained  by 
prayer.  (3)  An  ansnerto  the  prayer  he  had  now 
made,  ' '  Let  these  my  words  he  nigh  unto  the  Lord  our 
Ood  day  and  nigid  (verse  59).  Let  a  gracious  re- 
turn be  made  to  every  prayer  that  shall  be  made 
here,  and  that  will  be  a  continual  answer  to  this 
prayer."  What  Solomon  here  asks  for  his 
prayer,  is  still  granted  in  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  which  his  supplication  was  a  type  of  ; 
that  powerful  prevailing  intercession  isbefnre  the 
Lord  our  Ood  dni/  and  night,  for  our  great  Advo- 
cate attends  continually  to  this  ver^  thing,  and 
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■we  may  depen<l  upon  him  to  maintain  our  cause 
(agaiuHt  the  adversary  that  accuses  us  day  and 
nujUt,  Uev.  12  :  10),  ami  Ihe  coiuuion  cause  nf  his 
people  Israel  al  all  limes,  upon  all  occasions,  as 
the  matter  shall  require,  so  as  to  speak  for  us 
the  word  of  the  daij  in  its  day.  as  the  oriyiuul  here 
reads  it,  from  ivhich  we  sljall  receive  yrace  suffl 
uient,  suitable,  and  seasonable,  in  every  time  of 
need.  (4)  The  ("lorifying  of  God  in  the  enlarge 
ment  of  his  kingdom  among  men.  Let  Israel  be 
thus  blessed,  thus  favored  ;  not  that  all  people 
may  become  tributaries  to  us,  but  that  all  peo- 
ple may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  he  only, 
and  may  come  and  worship  him  (verse  60). 
With  this  Solomon's  prayers,  like  the  prayers  of 
his  father,  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended  (Ps. 
72  ;  19,  20),  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory :  we  cannot  close  our  prayers  with  a  bet- 
ter summary  than  this,  Fdher,  rjlorify  tliy  name. 

He  solemnly  charges  his  people  to  continue 
and  persevere  in  their  duty  to  God  ;  having 
spoken  to  God  for  them,  he  here  speaks  from 
God  to  them,  and  those  only  would  fare  the  bet- 
ter for  his  prayers  that  were  made  belter  by  his 
preaching  ;  his  admonition  at  parting  is,  "  Let 
your  heart  he  perfect  wi'h  the  Lord  our  God  (verse 
61)  ;  let  your  obedience  be  universal  without  di- 
viding, upright  without  dissemtiling,  and  con- 
stant without  declining  ;"  this  is  evangelical 
perfection.     H. 

Though  Solomon  assumed  for  the  time  the 
priestly  function,  his  utterance  was  not  cast 
into  the  usual  form  of  priestly  benediction.  It 
was  rather  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  God 
who  had  fulfilled  Hispromi.sesaud  given  rest  to 
His  peo])lo,  and  an  exhortation  to  them  that 
they  on  their  part  should  follow  that  path  of  life 
in  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  realize  the 
further  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  and  enjoy 
the  heritage  of  blessing  that  was  theirs.  Solo- 
mon felt  that  all  the  impassioned  supplications 
that  he  had  been  pouring  out  before  the  Jjord, 
and  all  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  temi)le  services,  would  be  but  a 
mockery  unless  he  and  they  were  prepared  to 
walk  with  all  fidelity  in  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments. Tliey  must  go  back  to  their  posts 
of  honor  and  responsibility,  to  the  privacy  of 
their  home.s,  to  their  haunts  of  husy  life,  to 
their  paths  of  commerce  and  of  labor.  Let  them 
■worship  there.  Let  them  dwell  with  God  there. 
Let  them  embody  there,  in  all  the  forms  of  prac- 
tical virtue,  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  has  in- 
spired thera  amid  these  hallowed  .scenes.  True 
prayer  sheds  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  en- 
tire field  of  ft  man's  daily  activity.  When  his 
soul  has  been  face  to  face  with  God,  absorbed 


in  Divine  communion,  the  inspiration  of  holy 
thought  and  feeling  of  which  he  has  been  con- 
scious will  inevitably  betray  itself  in  the  way  in 
which  he  acts  when  he  mingles  with  the  things 
and  the  beings  of  earth.  The  glory  of  heaven 
that  has  shone  upon  him  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  deed. 
A  prayerful  spirit  is  an  earnest,  pure,  upright, 
loving  spirit,  and  such  a  spirit  will  govern  the 
whole  form  and  method  and  aim  of  a  man's  life. 
Prayer  solves  difficulties,  clears  one's  vision  of 
the  path  of  duty,  draws  strength  from  Divine 
sources  for  all  toil  and  suffering,  raises  the  tone 
and  level  of  moral  action,  fortifies  the  spirit  for 
any  emergency,  fills  the  heart  with  the  peacefnl 
joy  of  a  better  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conduct  of  life  necessarily  affects  for  good  or  ill 
the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  If  it  is  need- 
ful to  pray  in  order  that  we  may  live  as  Chris- 
tians, it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should  live 
as  Christians  in  order  rightly  to  pray.  The  im- 
portance of  prayer  as  one  chief  function  of  spir- 
itual life  doubles  the  importance  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, because  our  prayers  are  so  much  as  our 
doings  are.  According  as  we  stand  toward  the 
world,  with  all  the  social  relationships  and  duties 
that  belong  to  our  place  in  it,  so  do  we  stand 
before  the  mercy-seat.  Let  a  man  be  morally 
reckless  in  the  intercourse  and  transactions  of 
daily  life,  and  all  freedom,  ""  boldness,"  glad- 
ness in  prayer  is  at  an  end.  Anything  like  lov- 
ing, confiding  converse  with  the  "  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret"  is  impossible  to  him.  Let 
there  then  be  a  Divine  unity  and  harmony  in  our 
life.  Let  our  conduct  in  all  human  relation- 
ships show  us  to  be  what,  in  our  hours  of  devo- 
tion, we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be.  Let  it  be  our 
ambition  every  day  "  to  live  more  nearly  as  we 
Iiray."      }yaite. 

The  consecrating  prayer  opened  and  closed 
with  adoration.  It  spread  before  God  all  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  asked  from  Him  deliver 
ance  in  every  time  of  need  ;  but  the  whole  peti- 
tion culminated  in  the  ever-recurring  pleading 
for  forgiveness.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  whole 
temple  service,  and  this  character  is  reproduced 
in  Christian  worship.  There  is  no  longer  a 
sanctuary  in  the  old  exclusive  sense,  since  the 
blood  was  shed  which  has  redeemed  the  whole 
earth  to  Gad.  Our  houses  of  prayer  are  not  now 
more  holy  in  themselves  than  our  homes.  Let 
us  consecrate  them  by  consecrating  ourselves  to 
God,  and  rendering  to  Him  the  worship  which 
is  His  due— the  sacrifice  of  our  whole  being. 
Let  our  prayers,  like  that  of  Solomon,  begin  and 
end  with  adoration,  and  let  the  burden  of  them 
be  the  expression  of  our  repentance  for  sin.     Let 
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them  have,  like  the  prayer  of  the  theocratic 
king,  a  breadth  of  intercession  for  the  whole 
people  of  God,  and  let  them  lay  at  the  foot  ot 
the  cross  the  burden  of  the  woes  of  humanity 
and  the  needs  of  the  Church.     E.  de  P. 

The  Festal  Sacrifices. 

62,  63.  The  ceremonial  of  dedication  was 
followed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  by  ad- 
ditional sacrifices  on  a  scale  of  unusual  grand- 
eur. Apart  from  their  religious  use  and  signifi- 
cance, the  sacrifices  testified  to  the  devotion  of 
the  giver,  who  on  this  of  all  days  must  not  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  empty,  and  they  also 
afforded  materials  for  the  great  ami  prolonged 
feast  by  which  this  auspicious  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  must  be  commemorated.  Ham- 
mond. 

They  had  abundant  joy  and  satisfaction,  while 
they  attended  at  God's  house,  for  there  (1)  Solo- 
mon offered  a  great  sacrifice,  enough  to  have 
drained  the  country  of  cattle,  if  it  had  not  been 
a  very  fruitful  land.  The  heathen  thought 
themselves  generous  when  they  offered  sacrifices 
by  hundreds  (hecatombs  they  called  them),  but 
Solomon  offered  them  by  thousands.  All  these 
sacrifices  covdd  not  be  offered  in  one  day,  bi'.t  in 
the  several  days  of  the  feast  ;  thirty  oxen  a  day 
served  Solomon's  table,  but  thousands  shall  go 
to  God'saltar.  The  iJesh  of  the  peace-offerings, 
which  belonged  to  the  offerer,  Solomon  treated 
the  people  with.  The  brazen  altar  was  not  large 
enough  to  receive  all  these  sacrifices,  so  that,  to 
serve  the  present  occasion,  they  were  forced  to 
offer  many  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  court  (verse 
04).     H. 

In  this  prodigious  number  of  sacrifices — in 
round  numbers  300U  oxen  and  18,000  sheep  for 
every  day  of  the  festival — one  feature  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  namely,  that  all  these  sacrifices 
were  "  pcoice-offerings,"  with  the  excejjtion,  of 
course,  of  the  usual  burnt-offerings.  In  all 
these—and  king  and  princes  and  people  alike 
brotjght  their  thousands— aH  was  first  given  to 
God,  but  the  bulk  was  given  back  by  God  to  the 
sacriticers.  With  the  excejition  of  the  fat,  etc  , 
burnt  on  the  altar,  and  the  blood  (which  was  the 
life),  poured  out  at  its  base,  and  the  customary 
portion  of  the  priests,  all  the  rest  was  carried 
home  by  the  offerer  to  provide  a  feast  for  him 
and  h-is  family.  The  peace-offering  was  thus  a 
social  festival.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  still  greater  number  -a  quarter  of  a  million 
—  of  pasclial  lambs  offered  year  by  year  in  later 
times.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  as  a  memorial 
before  God,  but  the  lamb  was  roasted  entire  to 
provide  a  sujjptr  for  the  household.     In  all  these 


sacrifices  God  graciously  entertained  those  who 
offered  them  with  their  own  oblations — which 
He  had  first  given  them — at  His  own  table.  And 
herein  we  have  an  illustration  of  God's  gracious 
way  of  dealing  with  our  gifts  and  offerings.  He 
accepts  them  at  our  hands,  but  gives  them  back 
for  our  use  and  enjoyment.  We  present  our 
sacrifice,  and  He  spreads  a  banquet  for  our  souls. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  that  shows 
how  entirely  this  principle  has  been  overlooked, 
that  "  sacrifice,"  which  properly  means  "  some- 
thing made  sacred,"  "  consecrated,"  has  come 
to  be  a  synonj'm  for  "  loss,"  "  privation."  But 
this  a  true  sacrifice  can  never  be.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  giving  at  a  loss  to  the  Lord  of  all. 
He  insists  on  paying  us  back  a  hundredfold. 
All  our  offerings  are  in  this  sense  peace-offer- 
ings. He  sends  us  away  laden  with  our  own 
gifts,  "  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord."     Hammond. 

65.  The  people  joyful.  From  the  entering 
in  omanialliunto  tlic  river  ufEgy|>t 
— i.e.,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  people  flocked  from  all  quarters. 
Seven  day !« and  §cven  days,  even  four- 
teen day  !i.  The  first  seven  were  occupied  with 
the  dedication,  and  the  other  seven  devoted  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  particular  form 
of  expression  indicates  that  the  fourteen  days 
were  not  continuous,  and  that  some  interval  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  the  great  daj'  of  atone- 
ment falling  on  the  tenth  of  the  seven  month 
(verse  2>,  and  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  on  the  twenty-third,  when  the  people 
returned  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  joy  and  gratitude  "  for  all  the  goodness 
that  the  Lord  had  done  for  David  His  servant 
and  for  Israel  His  people."     Jamieson. 

The  Temple  Superseded  by  the  Synagogue. 

Complicated  as  modern  Judaism  seems,  it  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  brief  sentence  :  The  Syn- 
agogue has  taken  the  place  of  the  Temple.  This 
one  fact  underlies  all  the  rest.  It  is,  of  course, 
that  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
under  Titus,  the  services  of  the  Temple  have 
wholly  ceased.  Sacrifices,  a  ministering  priest- 
hood, and  a  mitred  high-priest  are  impossible 
out  of  the  one  national  Sanctuary  on  Mount 
Moriali,  which  has  lain  waste  these  eighteen 
centuries.  The  cessation  of  the  Temple-services 
is  the  most  significant  fnct  in  history.  As  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  its  history  were,  so  to  speak, 
summed  up  in  one  indiviilual  —Abraham,  so  at 
its  close  the  royalty,   the  priesthood,  nay,  the 
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nation  ilself  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  when  "  the 
fulness  of  the  time  came,"  and  the  purpose  of 
all  hiid  been  served,  the  same  Hand  which  had 
opened  the  Temple-gates,  closed  them  and  for- 


ever. But  long  before  that  another  order  of 
things  from  the  Temple-services  had  gradaally 
been  preparing  in  the  iustitation  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.    A.  K. 


Section  290. 

USES  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  STRUCTURE,  ITS  COURTS,  AND  THEIR 
FURNITURE  ;  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  TOUCHING  THE  PRIESTLY  RITUAL  AND 
SERVICE. 


The  people  of  Israel  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete spiritual  ignorance  when  rescued  by  Moses 
from  their  captivity  in  Egypt.  All  the  pre- 
scribed regulations  for  worship,  for  outward 
conduct,  and  social  life,  were  necessary,  and 
suited  to  introduce  into  their  luinds  lost  spirit- 
ual ideas  —as  of  holiness,  truth,  and  responsi- 
bility. So  as  also  apart  of  the  Divine  plan,  the 
appointment  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  its  apart- 
ments jealously  secluded  from  view,  was  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal God  abiding  with  his  peojile  :  and  yet  Hi.s 
studious  self-concealment  odded  the  new  idea 
of  reverence  as  His  claim  and  due.  Although 
four  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  with  all  the  prophetic 
teaching  and  Providential  training  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  at  this  time  not  far  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  spiritiial  truth  or  worship. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  system  of  external  rite 
and  worship  needed  still  to  be  continued.  And 
so,  when  the  tribes  had  been  consolidated  into 
a  nation  and  the  whole  peo])le  had  exchanged 
the  tent  for  a  permanent  habitation,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  movable  Sanctuary  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  House  of  the  Lord.  Beside  its 
actual  nses.  too,  there  was  this  advantage  in  a 
fireil,  nhiditifj  structure,  that  it  would  stand  forth 
as  a  visible  monument  and  palpable  evidence  of 
all  that  God  had  been  to  His  people,  and  a  token 
and  pledge  of  all  He  had  promised  them.  So  it 
was  that  the  Temple  became  the  central  object 
of  interest,  affection,  and  reverence.      B. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Temple.  (1)  To  furnish  a 
fitting  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  The 
services  kept  Jehovah  prominently  before  the 
people,  and  perpetuated  and  promoted  religion. 
(2)  To  8ynd>olize  the  presence  of  God  among  his 
people.  Hence  the  house,  with  its  holy  place, 
and  holy  of  holies.  Other  nations  had  their 
idols.  Israel  had  its  house  wherein  no  image 
stood.     (3)  To  present   in    symbols  the    great 


truths  of  redemption.  These  were  expressed 
by  the  altar  and  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  1  :  1-5  ;  2 
Chron.  7  :  1-14  ;  Heb.  9  :  22).  Much  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  intended  to  show  the 
relation  between  the  services  of  the  old  covenant 
and  the  salvation  under  the  new.  (4)  To 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  among  the  tribes. 
For  this  purpose  there  was  but  one  Temple  and 
one  altar  for  all  the  Hebrew  world,  and  all  rival 
shrines  were  forbidden  (De  12  :  8-14  ;  Josh. 
22  :  10-27).  Three  times  in  each  year  the  peo- 
ple gathered  from  all  Israel  for  worship  (De. 
IG  :  1(5).  Notice  the  effect  of  this  on  the  nation 
(1  K.   12  :  2(5-28).     J.  L.  Ilirlbul. 

Principles  Symbolized  in  Ihe  Temple  and  Us  Ser- 
vice. (1)  The  revealing  and  sanctifying  presence 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.  In  the  holy 
of  holies  God's  manifested  presence  was  seen, 
and  from  here  He  uttered  His  voice  to  the  na- 
tion. (2)  The  meeting  of  God  and  His  people's 
continuous  and  reciprocal  intercourse  between 
them.  The  holiest  rejjresented  more  what  God 
gave  ;  the  holy  place  what  the  people  gave, 
though  what  they  gave  was  but  made  up  of  what 
they  had  received.  (3)  Separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  world  necessarj'  to  intercourse  with 
God,  even  ils  lowest  forms.  This  was  shown  by 
the  courts.  (4)  The  progressiveness  through 
various  stages  of  this  intercourse  with  God  and 
nearness  tn  Ilim,  once  begun  by  separation  from 
without.  (.5)  The  foundation  of  all  intercourse 
in  atonement  by  blood  ;  and  that  each  new 
stage  of  progress  must  be  won  by  atonement  ; 
and  that  all  intercourse  and  service  and  life  of 
men  around  God  must,  however  true,  and  pure, 
and  high,  yet  be  atoned  for  as  in  many  ways 
sinful.  (6)  The  necessity  of  holiness  in  those 
drawing  near  to  God  (Ps.  24).  This  was  shown 
by  the  repeated  separations  of  those  who  ap- 
proached from  the  larger  body  who  were  kept 
back  :  by  Ihe  gradual  diminution  of  the  number 
approaching— as  general  nation,  when  worship- 
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pers  in  the  conrt,  then  priests  in  holy  place, 
then  high-priest  in  the  holiest  ;  by  the  multipli- 
cation o£  cereiijouies  of  purification,  and  the 
symbols  of  confession  of  sins,  and  the  gradual 
elevation  in  character  and  sanctity  and  official 
place  of  those  who  approached  in  proportion  to 
the  closeness  of  their  approach.     A.  B.  Duvidson. 

God  intended,  by  the  symbolic  imagery  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  to  prefigure  and  elucidate  the 
great  trutl^s  and  facts  connected  with  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  ;  to  portray,  as  it  were,  by 
a  series  of  sublime  hieroglyphics,  the  spiritual- 
ities and  glories  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Almost  ererytbing  under  the  law  was  typical. 
There  was  a  typical  sanctuary  and  a  typical  ser- 
vice ;  typical  victims  were  slain,  typical  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  and  offered  by  priests  who 
themselves  were  types  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  High-Priest  of  our  profession.  This  system 
of  types  the  apostle  describes  by  two  very  ap- 
propriate and  expressive  terms.  He  calls  them 
"  patterns'"  and  "  shadows  ;"  "  patterns" — that 
is,  models,  shapes,  outlines,  not  yet  filled  up  ; 
and  "shadows,"  dim  rottections— imperfect  re- 
semblances, which  just  represent  the  general 
form  and  contour  of  the  objects,  but  not  their 
distinct  features  or  breathing  lineaments. 
Bannisler. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  court  the  three 
grand  truths  of  the  Gosijel  of  Christ  were  forced 
upon  the  Israelites  attention.  The  gate  spoke 
of  Christ  :  "  I  am  the  door  :  by  me  if  any  man 
shall  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  iu 
and  out,  and  find  pasture."  The  brazen  altar 
spoke  of  Christ  :  "  Without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission  of  sins."  The  laver  spoke  of 
Christ :  "If  I  wash  thee  not  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me  ;"  "  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 

God."      Whitefield. Jesus  Christ  puts  an  end 

to  all  the  questions  and  ardent  longings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  All  that  either  the  tabernacle 
or  the  temple  of  the  old  covenant  promised, 
Christ  has  fulfilled.  All  that  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament  promised,  Christ  has  accom- 
plished witii  the  one  sacrifice  which  He  Himself 
was,  and  which  He  brought.  All  that  the  ofiices 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  kins;  promised  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Christ  has  fulfilled.      Caspars. 

Significance   op   the   Temple,  Its   FnKNiTVBE 
AND  Service. 

David  often  speaks  with  much  affection,  both 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  rotirls  of  our 
God.  Both  without  doors  and  within,  there  was 
that  which  typified  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and 


shadowed  out  good  iliings  lo  come,  of  which  the 
substance  is  Christ.     H. 

The  sanctuary  is  the  meeling-plf(ce  of  Goil  uml 
the  people  ;  but  tins  in  the  sense  that  here  tlie 
people  come  to  Jehovah  iu  His  dwelling  place, 
which  He  has  established  in  the  midst  of  His 
people.  Accordingly,  in  the  sanctuary  is  em- 
bodied the  idea  of  God's  dweUing  amomj  the  propte 
of  Israel.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  people  are 
to  be  made  conscious,  that  although  the  Holy 
God  condescends  to  dwell  among  His  people, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  people's  sinfulness,  this 
communion  cannot  be  accomplished  directly, 
but  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  people's 
intercessor,  who  holds  the  office  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  people  are  therefore  limited  to  the 
court  surrounding  the  sanctuary  and  the  sanc- 
tuary itself  IS  only  allowed  to  be  entered  by  the 
priests.  But  even  these  priests  are  not  in  a 
position  to  establish  a  full  communion  with  God 
(comp.  Heb.  9  :  8).  For  this  reason  Jehovah's 
dwelling-place  is  divided  into  two  apartments  : 
the  veiled,  holiest  of  all,  in  which  Jehovah,  the 
revealed,  and  yet  hidden  and  in  a  manner  unap- 
proachable, God,  is  enthroned  in  the  darkness  ; 
and  the  holy  place,  --the  place  of  the  priests  and 
their  service,  which  on  this  account  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  mediation  of  the  covenant.  There  is 
a  relation  between  the  sanctuary  and  heaven  so 
far  as  this,  that  the  shekinah  in  the  latter  corre- 
sponds to  the  shekinah  in  the  former.  There  is, 
however,  a  contrast  between  the  two  Divine 
dwelling-places  ;  for  in  heaven  God  dwells  in 
His  majesty  as  Ruler  of  the  world, — in  the  earth- 
ly tabernacle  He  dwells  in  His  condescending 
grace.     O. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for 
the  high  priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the 
revelation  of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  right- 
eousness in  man.  And  over  the  Abk  was  the 
MEKCT-SEAT(Heb.  kapporeth,  cover),  which  covered 
the  Ark,  and  was  the  witness  of  a  mercy  coier- 
inq  sins.  And  over  the  mercy-seat  were  the 
Cherubim.  Representing  as  they  did  created 
life  in  its  highest  form,  their  overshadowing 
wings,  meeting  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony, 
declared  that  nature  as  well  as  man  found  its 
highest  glory  in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law, 
that  men  might  take  refuge  in  that  Order,  as 
under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  God.  Ark, 
mercy-seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  all 
overlaid  with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the 
symbol  of  light  and  purity,  sunlight  itself  as  it 
were,  fixed  and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  in- 
corruptible, of  the  glory  of  a  great  king.  Into 
the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor  the 
priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.     Strange  as  it 
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may  Reem,  tlint  in  which  everything  represented 
light  iind  life  w:is  lelt  in  jirofoiimi  sulitude. 
Once  only  in  the  yeiir,  on  the  JJuy  of  Atonement, 
might  the  high-priest  enter.  From  all  others, 
from  the  high-priest  iitiill  other  times,  the  Holy 
of  Holies  Wiis  shrouded  by  the  double  Veil, 
bright  with  muny  colors  and  strange  forms. 
Within  the  veil  light  and  truth  were  seen  in 
their  unity. 

The  outer  simctuiiry  was  one  degree  less  aw- 
ful in  its  holiness  thiin  the  inner.  It  was  to  be 
trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  if  by  men  per- 
petually conscious  of  the  nearness  of  God,  of 
the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted  and 
in  garments  of  white  linen,  they  accomplished 
their  ministrations.  And  here,  too,  were  other 
emblems  of  Divine  realities.  With  no  opening 
to  admit  light  from  without,  it  was  illumined 
only  by  the  g  )lden  lamp  with  its  seven  lights, 
never  all  extinguished  together,  the  perpetual 
symbol  of  all  derived  gifts  of  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness in  man,  reaching  their  mystical  perfection 
when  they  shine  in  God's  sanctuary  to  His 
glory.  The  Shewbread,  the  bread  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  served  as  a  token  that,  though  there 
was  no  form  or  lilcenessof  the  Godhead,  He  was 
yet  there,  accepting  all  offerings  recognizing  in 
particular  that  special  offering  which  represent- 
ed the  lite  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the  distinct- 
ness of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a  people. 
The  meaning  of  the  Altar  of  Incense  was  not 
less  obvious.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was 
the  emblem  of  the  lieart's  adoration  (Ps. 
141  :  2). 

Outside  the  sanctuary,  but  within  the  conse- 
crated precinct.s,  was  the  Court,  fenced  in  by 
an  enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congregation, 
except  the  ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile 
might  pass  beyond  the  curtains  of  the  entrance, 
btit  every  member  of  the  priestly  nation  might 
thus  far  "  draw  near"  to  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah. Here,  therefore,  stood  the  Altar  of 
Burnt  offerimo,  at  which  Sacrifices  in  all  their 
varieties  were  offered  by  penitent  or  thankful 
worshippers,  the  brazen  Laver  at  which  those 
■worshippers  purified  themselves  before  they  sac. 
rificed,  the  prie.sts  before  they  entered  into  the 
sanctuiiry.  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holi- 
ness eudeJ.     Pic.  U. 

The  temple,  with  its  service,  was  a  visible 
representation  of  a  spiritual  fact  for  the  then 
present  ;  it  was  a  jiarable  of  the  inmost  reality 
of  communion  between  man  and  God  ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  a  prophecy  l)oth  of  the  full  real- 
iz4tion  of  his  presence  among  men,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Christ's  body,  and  of  the  yet  future  com- 
mnnion  of  heaven,  which  is  set  before  ns  bv  the 


"great  voice,  .  .  .  saying.  Behold,  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men.  '  The  threefold  di- 
vision into  court  of  the  worshippers,  holy  place 
for  the  priests  and  holiest  of  all,  was  not  pecul- 
iar to  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  It  signifies 
the  separation  which,  after  all  nearness,  must 
still  exist.  God  is  uurevealed  after  all  revela- 
tion ;  afar  off,  however  near  ;  shrouded  in  the 
utter  darkness  of  the  inmost  shrine,  and  only 
approached  by  the  priestly  intercessor  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  all  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  sanctuary,  the  division  of  its 
parts  declares  a  permanent  truth,  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  worship  of  all  nations  ;  and 
it  reveals  God's  way  of  meeting  the  need  by  out- 
ward rites  for  the  then  present,  and  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  great  High-priest  in  the  time  to 
come,  whose  death  rent  the  veil,  and  whose  life 
will,  one  day,  make  the  holiest  place  in  the 
heavens  jiatent  to  our  feet. 

God's  special  abode,  the  Ili'ly  of  Iloiies,  was  a 
tiny  chamber,  closed  in  from  light,  the  form, 
dimensions,  and  materials,  and  furniture  of 
which  were  all  signiticant.  It  measured  ten 
cubits,  or  fifteen  feet,  every  way,  thereby  ex- 
pressing, in  its  cubical  form,  and  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  number  ten,  stability  and  com- 
I)leteness.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
same  cubical  form  is  given  to  the  heovenly  city, 
in  the  .\pocalypse,  for  the  same  reason.  There, 
in  tile  thick  darkness,  unseen  by  mortals  except 
for  the  one  approach  of  the  high-priest  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  dwelt  the  "  glory"  which 
made  light  in  the  darkness,  and  flashed  on  the 
gold  which  covered  all  things  in  the  small  shrine. 

The  Ark  of  the  testimony  was  a  small  chest 
of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  contain- 
ing the  two  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  called 
the  testimony,  as  bearing  witness  to  Israel  of 
God's  will  concerning  their  duty,  and  as  therein 
bearing  witness,  too,  of  what  he  is.  Nor  must 
the  other  part  of  the  witness  bearing  of  the  law 
be  left  out  of  view,  —that  it  testifies  against  the 
transgressors  of  it.self.  Tlie  ark  was  the  centre 
point  of  the  Divine  revelation,  the  very  throne 
of  God  :  and  it  is  profoundly  significant  that 
its  sole  contents  should  be  the  tables  of  stone. 
Egyptian  arks  contained  symbols  of  their  gods, 
degrading,  bestial,  and  often  impure  ;  but  the 
true  revelation  was  a  revelation  to  the  moral 
sense,  of  a  Being  who  loves  righteousness. 
Other  faiths  had  their  mysteries,  whispered  in 
the  inmost  shrine,  which  shunned  the  light  of 
the  outer  courts  ;  bnthere  the  revelation  within 
the  veil  was  the  same  as  that  spoken  on  the 
house-tops.  The"  .Wern/-.<tfal,"  covered  the  arK 
above,  and  spoke  the  need  for,  and  the  provision 
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of  a  means  whereby    the  witness  of  the   law  | 
against  the  worshipper's  sins  should   be,  as  it 
were,  hid  from  the  face  of  the  enthroned  God. 

We  step  from  the  mystery  of  the  inner  shrine 
out  to  the  eouiijaratively  inferior  sacredness  of 
the  holy  place,  daily  trodden  by  the  priests. 
There  stand  in  it  the  table  for  the  so-called 
shewbreud,  the  great  lamp-stands,  and  the  gold- 
en altar  of  incense.  These  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  represented  various 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  character  of  true  wor- 
shippers. The  holy  place  was  eminently  the 
people's,  just  as  the  most  holy  place  was  emi- 
nently God's.  True,  only  the  priests  entered 
it  ;  but  they  did  so  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 
We  may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  special  refer- 
ence to  the  human  side  of  worship  in  its  equip- 
ments ;  and  we  do  find  it.  The  allnr  of  incense 
•was  in  idea,  as  in  locality,  the  centre.  The 
full  details  of  its  construction  and  use  are  found 
in  Ex.  30.  Twice  a  day  sweet  incense  was 
burned  on  it,  and  no  other  kind  of  sacrifice  was 
permitted  ;  but  once  a  year,  it  was  sprinkled, 
by  the  high-jiriest,  with  expiatory  blood.  The 
meaning  is  obvious.  The  symbolism  of  incense 
as  representing  prayer  is  frequent  in  Scripture, 
and  most  natural.  What  could  more  beautifully 
express  the  upward  aspirations  of  the  soul,  or 
the  delight  of  God  in  these,  than  the  incense 
sending  up  its  wreaths  of  fragrant  smoke  ?  In 
censa  gives  no  fragrance  nor  smoke  till  it  is 
kindled  ;  and  the  censer  has  to  be  constantly 
Mvung  to  keep  up  the  glow,  without  which  there 
will  be  no  "  odor  of  a  sweet  smell."  So,  cold 
l>rayers  are  no  prayers,  but  are  scentless,  and 
uuapt  to  rise.  The  heart  must  be  as  a  coal  of 
fire,  if  the  prayer  is  to  come  up  before  God  with 
acceptance.  Twice  a  day  the  incense  was  kin- 
dled ;  and  all  day  long,  no  doubt,  it  smoldered, 
"  a  perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord."  So,  in 
the  life  of  true  communion,  there  should  be 
daily  seasons  of  special  devotion,  and  a  contin- 
ual glow.  The  position  of  the  altar  of  incense 
was  right  in  the  line  between  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  in  the  outer  court,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  holiest  place  ;  by  which  we  are  taught  that 
acceptable  prayer  follows  on  reconciliation  by 
sacrifice,  and  leads  into  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.  The  yearly  atonement  for  the  altar 
taught  that  evil  imperfection  cleaves  to  all  our 
devotion,  which  needs  and  receives  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  great  sacrificf. 

The  cunfllislick  is  an  emblem- of  the  Church 
as  recipient  and  communicative  of  light,  in  all 
the  applications  of  that  metaphor,  to  a  dark 
world.  As  the  sacred  lamps  streamed  out  their 
hospitable  rays  into  the  darkness  all  the  night, 


so  God's  servants  are  lights  in  the  world.  The 
lamps  burned  with  derived  light,  which  had  to 
be  fed  as  well  as  kindled.  So  we  are  lighted  by 
the  touch  of  the  great  Aaron,  and  his  gentle 
hand  tends  the  smoking  wick  and  nourishes  it 
to  a  flame.  We  need  the  oil  of  the  Sj)irit  to 
sustain  the  light.  The  lamp  was  a  clustered 
light,  representing  in  its  metal  oneness  the 
formal  and  external  unity  of  Israel.  The  New 
Testament  unity  is  of  abetter  kind.  The  seven 
candlesticks  are  made  one  because  He  walks  in 
the  midst,  not  because  they  are  welded  on  to 
one  stem. 

Consistency  of  symbolism  requires  that  the 
trtble  of  shewbread  should,  like  the  altar  and  the 
candlestick,  express  some  phase  of  true  worship. 
Its  interpretation  is  less  obvious  than  that  of 
the  other  two.  The  name  means  literally 
"  bread  of  the  face  ;"  that  is,  bread  presented 
to  and  ever  lying  before  God.  The  best  ex- 
planation keeps  up  the  congruity,  by  taking  the 
material  bread,  which  is  the  result  of  God's 
blessing  on  man's  toil,  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit- 
ual results  of  God's  blessing  on  man's  spiritual 
toil,  or,  in  other  words,  of  practical  righteous- 
ness or  good  works,  and  conceives  that  these  are 
offered  to  God,  by  a  strong  metaphor,  as  accept- 
able food.  It  is  a  bold  representation,  but  we 
may  quote  "  I  will  sup  with  him"  as  pToof  that 
it  is  not  inadmissible  ;  and  it  is  not  more  bold 
than  the  declaration  that  our  obedience  is  "  an 
odor  of  a  sweet  smell."  So  the  three  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  holy  place  spoke  of  the  true 
Israel,  when  cleansed  by  sacrifice  and  in  com- 
munion with  God,  as  instant  in  prayer,  contin- 
ually raying  out  the  light  derived  from  him,  and 
zealous  of  good  works,  well  pleasing  to  God. 
A.  M. 

The  holy  place  was  the  sanctuary  of  forgiven 
hearts.  It  was  the  letreat  of  those  whose  sins 
had  been  forgiven  through  the  expiation  upon 
the  bloody  altar  without.  True,  they  entered  it 
then  only  vicariously  in  the  person  of  the  priest, 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying  that  the  way 
was  not  yet  made  plain  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ."  But  all  in  that  sanctuary  spoke  of 
reconciliation  and  love.  The  altar  was  the  altar 
of  love.  The  flame  upon  it  was  the  llame  of 
love,  and  the  costly  offering  of  the  fragrant 
spices  was  symbolic  of  the  offering  of  the  heart's 
best  treasures,  its  loftiest  ambitions,  its  richest 
affections,  its  purest  and  most  fragrant  devo- 
tions. 

Here,  then,  have  we  another  lesson  for  all  time. 
Ob,  man,  it  is  thy  henrt  which  the  God  of  heaven 
dnniands  as  an  oV)lation  upon  His  altar  ;  not 
thy  hands,  even  though  they  be  busy  hands  ; 
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not  tliy  feet,  even  though  they  be  mviU  feet  ; 
not  thy  brain,  even  though  it  be  a  lireleHs  brain  ; 
not  Iho  liomivge  of  iiiti-Ueot  to  truth  ;  not  the 
Htern  beuiliu^  of  the  will  like  the  oak  before  the 
blast,  but  thy  ItKurl,  oh,  miin  -thy  heurt,  with  its 
cnpnoities  to  love  niul  hope,  to  feiir  and  trust  — 
thy  heart,  with  its  wealth  of  affectiou.  It  is  that 
aloue  which  can  be  fuel  for  the  flame  ujiou  the 
altar  of  love.  Nothing  but  love  will  satisfy  love. 
Upon  that  altar  of  rulcinption  where  the  love 
of  Goil  to  thee  is  burning  with  so  quiet,  holy  a 
flame,  the  heart,  thy  whole  heart  must  be  laid, 
that  under  fires  which  burn  but  consume  not,  its 
purified  affections,  set  free  from  earthly  dross, 
may  rise  like  the  white  cloud  of  fragrant  frank- 
incense to  heaven,  and  be  glorified  in  the  light 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.      WUherspoon. 

We  pass  outward  and  stand  in  the  court, 
which  was  always  open  to  the  people.  There, 
before  the  door,  istheattoro/"  bu7'nl-iifferinj.  Its 
distinctive  character  was  that  on  it  the  blood  of 
the  slain  sacrifices  was  offered.  It  was  the  place 
where  sinful  men  could  begin  to  meet  with  God, 
the  foundation  of  all  the  communion  of  the  in- 
ner sanctuary.  We  need  not  discuss  mere  de- 
tails of  form  and  the  like.  The  great  lesson 
taught  by  the  altar  and  its  place,  is  that  recon- 
ciliation is  needed,  and  is  only  possible  by  sac- 
rifice. As  a  symbol,  it  taught  every  Israelite 
wnat  his  own  conscience,  once  awakened,  en- 
dorsed, that  sin  must  be  expiated  before  the 
sinner  and  God  can  walk  in  concord.  As  proph- 
eey,  it  assured  those  whose  hearts  were  touched 
with  longing,  that  God  would  himself  provide 
the  lamb  fur  the  burnt-offering,  in  some  way  as 
yet  unknown.  For  us,  it  is  an  intended  preflg- 
nration  of  the  great  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  We 
have  an  altar."  We  need  that  altar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  fellowship  with  God,  as  much  as 
Israel  did.  A  Christianity  which  does  not  start 
from  the  altar  of  barnt-offering  will  never  get 
far  into  the  holy  place,  nor  ever  reach  at  all  that 
innermost  shrine  where  the  soul  lives  and 
adorer,  silent  before  the  manifest  God  between 
the  cherubim.  The  tavers  were  intended  for 
the  prio-fts"  use,  in  washing  hands  and  feet  be- 
fiire  ministering  at  the  altar  or  entering  the  tal>- 
ornaclo.  They  teach  the  necessity  for  purity, 
in  order  to  priestly  service.  Thus  these  three 
divisioua  of  the  temple  and  its  court  set  forth 
the  stages  in  the  approach  of  the  soul  to  God, 
l>cginning  with  the  reconciling  sacrifice  and 
cleansing  water,  advancing  to  closer  communion 
by  prayer,  imparlalion  of  light  received,  and 
offering  of  good  works  to  God,  and  so  entering 
within  the  veil  into  secret  sweetnesses  of  union 
with   God,  which   attains  its  completeness  only 


when  wo  pass  from   the  holy  place  on  earth  to 
the  most  holy  in  the  heavens.     A.  M. 

Tlie  Altar  of  Sitcrijice. 

The  simplest  jjlace  of  worship  is  the  altar, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  8  :  20  ;  a  heiijhl 
rlsliiij  toward  heactn,  signifying  the  ascent  of  the 
devotion  embodied  in  sacrifice.  The  common 
name  for  the  altar  designates  it  as  the  placf  «f 
s  icrifice.  The  first  condition  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship is,  that  it  Uas  been  chosen  and  sanctified  hi/ 
God,  and  has  actually  been  loUnessed  to  as  the  place 
of  His  revelation.  As  already  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  altars  were  set  up  chiefly  in  placfs 
consecrated  by  theophanies  (Gen.  12  :  7  ;  2()  : 
24  f. ),  so,  according  to  Mosaic  law,  only  that 
jilace  is  permitted  to  be  a  place  of  worship 
where  God  has  established  the  memory  of  His 
name  (Ex.  20  :  2-1)  ;  which  He  has  chosen  to  caiwf 
His  name  to  dwell  there  (De.  12  :  5,  11  ;  com]). 
Sec.  50)  ;  which  He  fills  with  His  glory  (Ex. 
40  ;  34),  and  thereby  sanctifies  (29  :  43  f.),  as  He 
himself  has  said  of  the  temple,  that  His  eyes  and 
His  heart  were  there.  God  institutes  an  ordi- 
nance of  atonement,  which  is  priiici|)ort7  carried  out 
in  acts  of  worship  specificnlUj  expiatory,  but 
which  also  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  worship  ;  in  all  parts  of  which,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  usa  which  is  made  of  the  bloiid 
of  the  sacrifice  at  the  burnt  and  thank-offerings, 
the  idea  is  expressed  that  man  may  nevor  ap- 
proach Ood  without  previous  aton'menl,  — that  this 
must  be  accomplished  before  he  can  expect  that 
his  ijifi  will  be  favorably  received  by  God.  But 
it  is  not  correct  to  call  atonement  the  leading 
idea  of  Mosaic  sacrifice  in  the  sense  that  every 
offering  is  to  be  classed  under  this  idea.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  the  <jift  or  offei-ing,  in  the 
strict  sense, — that  which  really  comes  upon  the 
altar,— /ortow.?  on  the  completion  of  the  atoning 
act.  The  right  understanding  of  sacrifice  de- 
pends essentially  on  the  distinction  between 
these  two  elements.     O. 

Tho  Sacrifici.il  Institute  is  the  very  centre, 
and  it  is  the  Reason,  and  it  is  the  Final  Cause 
of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  It  is  this  which 
onneots  the  ancient  Dispensation  with  the  later 
Covenant,  of  whicli  Christ  himself  was  the  cen- 
tre. The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews 
says  :  "  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law 
purged  with  blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission  ;"  and  thus,  also,  is  it 
written  :  "  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  (Christ)  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  liimself."  The  Sacrificial  Ritual 
which  Moses,  as  a  faithful  servant,  instituted  in 
tho  wilderness,  and   which  was   enacted  there 
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imperfectly  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings, 
was  afterward  euncted  in  the  conquered  Ptiles- 
tine,  so  fur  as  uiigLit  be  practicable  under  the 
precarious  conditions  of  that  unsettled  time. 
Much  more  fully  did  it  come  into  act  in  a  later 
time  ;  anil  more  fully,  j'et  with  necessary  modi- 
fications, in  the  times  of  the  Monarchy.  But  at 
length  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  of  their  kings, 
brought  this  service  to  a  pause.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  very  earliest  moment  of  the  return  of  the 
repentant  people  to  their  city,  this  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  victims  was  resumed  ;  and  so  was 
it  continued  until  the  last  day  of  doom,  when, 
while  the  city  and  the  temple  were  in  flames, 
the  priests,  still  faithful  to  their  duty,  fell  slain 
beside  the  allar,  while  accomplishing  the  last 
bloody  sacrifice  that  should  ever  send  its  fumes 
heavenward.  But  neither  the  Roman  conquer- 
or, with  his  super-imposed  temple  of  Venus,  nor 
the  levellings  of  the  MUa  Capitolina,  nor  the 
basilicas  of  Christian  emperors,  nor  the  abortive 
endeavors  of  Julian,  nor  the  massive  works  of 
the  Saracen,  nor  the  reparations  of  the  Crusad- 
ers, nor  of  the  Turk,  have  gone  deep  enough  to 
disturb  those  colossal  memorials  of  the  remote 
Age  of  the  Monarchy,  when  the  requirements  of 
the  Sacrificial  Ritual  prevailed  overall  other  re- 
quirements, in  fitting  the  sacred  site  for  the 
worship  instituted  by  Moses.  And  it  is  now  the 
antiquarian  curiosity  of  travellers  and  residents 
that  is  bringing  these  long-buried  memorials  to 
light.     I.  T. 

It  is  hardly  needful  or  possible  here  to  point 
out  in  what  manifold  ways  the  various  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  foreshadowed  the  oblation  of  Cal- 
vary. It  must  suffice  to  say  that  this,  too,  wasa 
voluntary  offering  (Heb.  9  :  141,  a  whole  offering 
(Heb.  10  :  10)  ;  that  the  life  was  given  (Matt. 
20  :  28),  and  hhod  poured  (1  Pet.  1  :  2)  ;  that 
the  blood  was  poured  for  the  remission  of  sins 
(Matt.  26  :  28),  and  the  lite  given  for  the  life  of 
the  world  (John  6  :  51).  It  is  for  us  to  lay  our 
hands  on  the  head  of  Christ  the  sacrifice,  and 

theanalogy  is  complete.     Hammond. In  Him 

now  is  found  the  appointed  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  sinner  and  God  ;  through 
Him,  but  through  Him  alone,  can  the  sinner's 
guilt  be  atoned,  and  his  services  of  faith  and 
love  rise  with  acceptance  to  the  Father  ;  so  that 
what  purposes  the  altar  served  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worshipper,  the  same,  and  in  a  far  higher 
manner,  does  Christ  serve  to  the  believer  in  the 
Gospel  ;  and  the  oneness  of  the  appointed  me- 
dium of  sacrificial  worship  in  former  times  has 
now  also  its  counterpart  in  the  one  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  All 
this  implies,  do  doubt,  the  union  of  the  Divine 


and  human  in  the  person  of  Christ,  His  humil- 
iation from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  condition, 
His  vicarious  intercession,  and  much  besides  ; 
butpre-indicationsof  such  specific  points  in  the 
Christian  scheme  are  to  be  sought  in  other  parts 
of  the  tabernacle  worship,  rather  than  in  the 
altar  itself,  which  forms  the  common  portal  of 
them  all.     P.  F. 

As  the  altar  sanctifies  the  gift,  so  doth  Christ 
spiritualize  our  services  for  God's  acceptation. 
All  that  we  have  from  God  streams  through  His 
blood  ;  so  all  we  give  to  God  ascends  by  virtue 
of  His  merits.  All  our  worship,  therefore,  must 
be  bottomed  on  Christ.  The  creatures  present 
their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man,  and  man 
can  only  present  his  to  God  by  Christ.  It  was 
utterly  unlawful,  after  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple, to  sacrifice  anywhere  else  :  the  Temple  be- 
ing a  type  of  Christ,  it  is  utterly  unlawful  for  us 
to  present  our  services  in  any  other  name  than 

His.     Charnock. Having  such  an  High-Priest 

to  present  our  case,  let  us  put  our  case  with 
godly  simplicity  and  filial  confidence  into  His 
hands.  Consider  Him  who  is  our  High-Priest, 
and  so  be  encouraged  to  send  many  supplica- 
tions in.  Send  in  requests  for  yourself,  that 
your  sin  may  be  blotted  out,  and  your  heart  re- 
newed ;  that  your  faith  may  be  living,  and  your 
hope  bright  ;  that  your  life  may  be  His  epistle, 
and  your  death  His  praise.  For  your  family, 
that  those  who  are  bound  so  closely  to  you  may 
be  more  closely  bound  to  Him  ;  that  you  and 
yours  may  be  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life, 
and  dwell  together  with  the  Lord.  For  the  cily, 
that  its  Christians  maybe  more  like  Christ,  and 
its  dead  masses  shaken  and  brought  together, 
and  clothed  with  skin,  and  raised  to  life,  like 
the  bones  of  Ezekiels  valley.  For  the  icorld,  that 
its  tumults  may  be  hushed  at  last,  as  the  stormy 
sea  became  calm  at  the  command  of  Jesus  ;  that 
all  tongues  and  peoples  may  learn  on  earth  the 
common  hymn  of  heaven,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb 
that  died."  Having  such  an  High-Priest  in  the 
heavens,  why  should  we,  by  restraining  prayer, 
leave  Him,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  standing 
there  all  the  day  idle  ?     Arnol. 

The  Allar  of  Incense. 

The  incense  offered  day  by  day,  and  century 
after  century,  prefigured  the  gracious  inlerres- 
sion  of  Christ,  that  intercession  through  which 
alone  onr  prayers  are  presented,  which  alone 
ensures  their  acceptance,  and  without  which 
sinful  man  cannot  draw  near  to  God.  When 
the  high  priest  entered  the  oracle,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  congregation,  the  cloud  of  in- 
cense must  cover  him  lest  he  should  die.     We 
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have  but  to  notice  bow  close  is  tbe  correspond- 
ence between  type  anil  antitype  to  be  convinced 
timt  tliix  is  its  true  meaning;.  His  prnyerH  nre 
like  tliu  tragriiut  incense.  In  Hiiu  tlie  Father 
is  well  pleased.  And  tbey  are  ordained  of  God. 
He  is  tbe  "  Anointed,"  the  "  Advocate  with  tbe 
Father,"  "the  one  Mediator."  lie  stands 
"  before  the  throne,"  "  'it  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  "  in  heaven  itself."  He  "  over  livelh  to 
make  intercession  for  us."  The  incense  never 
dies  out  ot  the  heavenly  courts.  When  we  pray, 
morning  and  evening,  our  Interces.sor  prays 
also.  When  wa  oflfer  our  sacrifices.  He  offers 
the  incense  at  the  samo  time.  And  He  is  also 
our  Hij;li  Priest.  When  Ho  pa<sod  through  the 
heavens  witli  His  own  blood  to  make  atonement, 
the  incense,  to  make  intercession,  was  not  for- 
gotten. Il'tmmonil. Here  we  see  Christ  en- 
gaged in  His  work  above,  receiving  the  prayers 
of  His  people  into  His  censer  ;  taking  their  re- 
quests all  into  His  own  hand  ;  making  them 
His  own  ;  laying  them  on  Himself  as  their  gold- 
en altar  ;  adding  to  them  the  savor  of  His  own 
merits,  so  that  they  shall  not  go  alone,  unac- 
companied or  nnwelcome,  into  HisFather'spres- 
ence  ;  but,  rendered  odorous  by  passing  from 
and  through  Him,  steeped  as  it  were  in  His  vir- 
tues, shall  ascend  up  before  God  with  a  certainty 
ot  being  heard  and  accepted  (here.  They  never 
fail  ti  be  heard  ;  never  miss  their  mark  ;  the 
golden  altar  sanctifies  their  gifts  ;  their  prayers 
go  up  as  a  memorial  before  God  ;  they  never  can 
be  lost  ;  they  linger  before  the  throne,  and  are 
at  one  time  or  other  assuredly  attended  to  by 
Him  who  sitteth  above  the  mercy  seat.  Fiilloon. 
So  (hat  both  the  altarsof  Judaism  speak  to  us 
of  Christ  :  the  one  of  His  death,  the  other  of 
His  "  endless  life  ;"  the  first  of  the  "  one  offer- 
ing," the  second  of  the  ceaseless  intercession. 
And  between  them  they  shadowed  forth  the  ful- 
ness and  completeness  of  our  salvation.  "  We 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father"— this  is  the 
(rospel  ot  tbe  incense.  "  We  have  a  great 
High-Priest  " — this  is  the  evangel  of  incense  and 
sacrifice  alike.     Hammond. 

The  Ark  and  Il.i  Merctjseat. 

Pre-eminent,  in  its  position,  its  glory,  and  its 
significance  above  all  the  other  sjdendid  sym- 
bols of  truth  and  duty  before  and  within  the 
temple,  stood  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat. 
Placed  in  the  inner  Ranctnaiy,  the  Holiest  or 
Holy  of  Holies,  radiating  a  brightness  which  no 
human  eye  could  endure,  it  symbolized  the  im- 
uiedialo  presence  ot  Jehovah  and  His  worship- 
ping Hosts,  while  it  bore  e.>:press  testimony  to 
Him  as    the   Covenant  making  and  Covenant- 


keeping  God  ot  grace.  Within  the  Ark  was  de- 
posited the  Law  ;  and  upon  it  was  the  golden 
mercy-seat,  which  disclosed  iu  type  the  cove- 
nanted grace  of  the  Gospel.  Over  the  mercy- 
seat  and  between  the  cherubim,  abode  tbe  col- 
umned light  of  the  Hhekinah,  tbe  living  yet  DOl 
consuming  tlume,  earth's  most  glorious  token  of 
tbe  presence  of  the  Infinite,  Invisible  Spirit. 
Upon  the  mercy-seat  blood  was  sprinkled  by  the 
High-Priest  once  a  year  as  a  typical  Atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  foreshadowing  that 
great  Atonement  which  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
the  worlds  appointed  High-Priest,  afterward 
offered  once  for  all.  Through  the  mercy-seat 
was  indicated  the/r<c(of  acctss,  and  through  its 
baptism  of  blood  the  iciiy,  in  which  the  sinful 
soul  could  approach  the  presence  and  enter  into 
the  fellowship  of  God.  This  was  tbe  object  for 
which  the  mercy-seat  was  originally  appointed, 
that  He  might  thus  extend  Ilis  sceptre  of  prom- 
ised blessing  to  all  who  came  with  fervent,  hum- 
ble, penitent  spirit.  "  There  will  I  meet  thee 
and  I  will  commune  with  thee,"  are  the  gra- 
cious words  ot  invitation  to  every  such  comer, 
at  every  coming.     B. 

AH  the  time  that  the  history  ot  the  Jews  was 
going  on,  the  mercy-seat  and  tbe  cherubim  that 
covered  it  were  still  witnessing  to  the  children 
ot  Israel  that  God  was  in  the  midst  ot  them. 
So  the  words,  "  There  I  will  meet  with  thee,"' 
stood  from  generation  to  generation.  The  les 
sous  of  the  New  Testament  take  up  all  the  words 
and  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  that  is 
written  about  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat. 
They  say,  "  All  this  is  now.  not  for  Israelites, 
but  for  men,  for  men  in  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth."  If  you  turn  to  the  last  book  of  the  Bi- 
ble, you  will  find  the  Book  of  Genesis  appearing 
again  there,  a  nobler  tree  of  lite  than  that  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  which  is  not  guarded  by 
angels,  but  the  fruit  of  which  all  are  invited  to 
taste.  You  will  find  the  Book  ot  Exodus  again 
there.  You  will  hear  of  the  tabernacle  of  God 
being  with  men,  and  of  His  dwelling  with  them 
and  being  their  God.  ,  You  will  find  some  of 
tbe  latest  words  in  the  book  those  which  have 
gone  through  the  whole  of  it, —"  Worship  God." 
Worship  means  that  God  is  meeting  us  and 
drawing  us  to  Himself  that  He  has  sent  His 
Spirit  into  the  world  and  established  His  Church 
in  the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing 
all  to  Him.  This  is  the  message  that  tbe  Bible 
has  brought  to  men  in  past  ages  ;  this  is  the 
message  that  It  brings  to  them  now.      Mnuric.e. 

The  two  tables  of  stone  in  the  ark  testified 
that  God's  kingdom  was  founded  on  immutable 
justice  and  righteousness.     They  testified  to  the 
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covenant  of  obligation.  Oehlen  calls  them  ' '  the 
obligatory  document  o£  the  covenant."  They 
testified  against  Israel's  sins  and  backslidings. 
Against  all,  bat  especially  against  rebellion  and 
apostasy.  This  appears  to  be  the  special  force 
of  the  expression  "  the  testimony, "  "  tables  of 
testimony."  The  two  tables  of  stone  contain- 
ing the  Ten  Commandments  are  called  "  the 
testimony"  because  God  did  testify  (1)  His 
sovereign  authority  over  Israel  as  His  people  ; 
(2)  His  selection  of  them  as  the  guardians  of 
His  will  and  worship  ;  (3)  displeasure  in  the 
event  of  their  transgressing  His  laws.  While 
on  the  people's  part  they  testified,  in  accepting 
them,  (1)  their  acknowledgment  of  God's  right 
to  rule  over  theui  ;  (2)  their  submission  to  the 

authority  of  His  law.     Jamieson. As  a  ground 

of  justification  they  were  to  be  forever  out  of 
sight — fulfilled  in  Him  who  is  the  sinner's  only 
justification  and  resting-place  before  God — 
Jesus  Christ.  But  they  were  put  into  the  ark  to 
be  preserved— only  to  be  more  binding  than 
ever  upon  Israel  as  their  rule  of  life.      Whitejield. 


The  New  Testament  Epistles  introduce  two 
typical  uses  of  the  Temple  itself,  each  of  which 
is  of  vital  interest. 

1.  The  believer  is  a  temple  wherein  the  Holj' 
Ghost  dwells.  No  other  conception  is  so  lofty, 
so  elevating,  none  so  completely  matches  our 
utmost  aspirations.  Not  only  God  with  us,  pre- 
paring, appointing,  insuring  all  desirable  good, 
but  God  in  us  abiding,  to  give  light  to  our  un- 
derstanding that  we  may  perceive  truth  and 
duty,  to  stir  all  pure,  true  impulses  of  the  heart, 
and  to  actuate  the  will  with  the  constraint  of  a 
Divine  love  ;  God  in  us  to  impart  all  needed 
grace  for  every  actual  contingenc}',  so  that  all 
experiences  within  the  soul  may  work  together 
for  good,  in  conjunction  with  all  events  with- 
out. In  this  lofty  estimate  of  man's  possible 
aspirations,  tliis  figure  transcends  all  human 
conception.  For  it  embodies  our  life  with  the 
life  of  God.  It  actualizes  all  that  we  can  desire 
or  hope  for,  now  and  hereafter.  It  signifies 
light  to  the  understanding  for  the  apprehension 
of  truth,  and  quickening  to  conscience  for  the 
commanding  sense  of  duty.  It  means  might  to 
the  will  for  the  subjection  of  evil  to  good  in 
a_ctual  living.  And  it  intimates  grace  overflow- 
ing the  heart,  reproducing  therein  the  deep, 
pure  impulses  and  blessed  outflow  of  Divine 
love.  To  be,  then,  thus  rightly  and  blessedly 
self-elevated,  to  have  humility  deepened,  and 
glad  gratitude  made  more  intense  and  constant, 
abovn  all  to  live  under  the  power  of  the  strong- 
est impulse  to  purity  and  truth,  we  may  well 


ponder  often  and  deeply  this  sublimest  of  all 
the  realities  of  personal  experience,  "  Ye  are  the 
leinple  (f  God  .'" 

2.  Further,  in  the  New  Testament  this  truth 
is  expanded  into  a  second  and  broader  typical 
use.  All  believers  are  included  as  Uvint;  stones 
(in  each  of  which  God  lives)  in  a  glorious  spirit- 
ual edifice,  "  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  be- 
ing the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  all  the  build- 
ing, fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord. "  Concerning  this  spiritual 
temple,  yet  in  process  of  erection,  when  at  length 
it  shall  be  completed,  "  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven"  will  be  heard  saying,  "  Behold  the  tab- 
ernacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God. "  No  other  temple  than  this,  of  redeemed, 
blood-washed  souls,  all  of  whom  are  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  is  found  in  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  of  these  we  read  that  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  and  the  joy  everlastingly  ! 

3.  And  the  practical  point  of  this  now  visioned 
and  promised  reality  is  this  :  In  the  upbuilding 
of  this  yet  incomplete  spiritual  temple,  this 
Church  which  is  "for  a  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit,"  each  of  us  has  the  high, 
priceless  privilege  of  contributing  service  of 
heart,  of  word  and  deed.  It  may  be  in  measure 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, but  with  the  encouraging  knowledge  that 
if  singly,  heartily  done,  the  small  becomes 
great,  even  the  greatest.  In  this  service  many 
have  wrought  and  toiled,  and  now  rest  from 
their  labors.  Upon  us,  as  yet  living  workers 
with  God,  is  the  privilege  and  duty  fallen.  And 
to  all  of  us  the  fact  is  unutterably  significant 
and  solemn  that  we  are  building  for  eternity, 
either  that  which  shall  endure  for  our  endless 
gratitude  and  joy,  or  that  which  includes  our- 
selves in  its  everlasting  destruction.  For  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest.  And  it  is 
the  "  glory  of  the  Liyrd"  that  shall  make  mani- 
fest. This  it  is  that  at  the  last  shall  forever 
shine  as  the  light  within  the  heavenly  city  ; 
while  it  shall  burn  as  a  flame  amid  the  darkness 
without,  for  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  !"     B. 

O  God,  thou  hast  built  a  temple  unto  thyself 
in  us.  We  are  not  only,  through  thy  grace,  liv. 
ing  stones  in  thy  temple,  but  living  temples  in 
thy  Sion.  Do  thou  ever  dwell  in  this  thy  house  ; 
and  in  this  thy  house,  let  ns  ever  serve  thee. 
Wherefore  else  hast  thou  a  temple,  but  for  thy 
presence  with  us,  and  for  our  worshipping  of 
thee  ?  Let  the  altars  of  our  clean  hearts  send 
up  ever  to  thee  the  sweetest  perfumed  smokes 
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of  our  holy  meditations  and  faithful  jirnyers 
and  cheerful  thuuksHivings.  Let  the  pure  lights 
of  our  faith  and  godly  conversation  shine  ever 
before  thee  and  men,  and  never  be  put  out. 
Let  the  bread  of  lilo  stand  ever  ready  upon  the 
pure  and  precious  tables  of  our  hearts.  Lock 
up  thy  law  and  thy  manna  within  us  ;  and 
speak  comfortably  to  us  from  thy  mercy-seat. 
Suffer  uothing  to  enter  in  hither  that  is  un- 
clean. Sanctify  us  unto  thyself,  and  be  thou 
sanctified  in  us.      Bp.  U. 

The  preparation,  the  construction,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  Christian  Temple,  are  all  of 
Chtist.  He  gathers  the  lively  stones,  and  by 
the  Spirit  builds  up  His  Church  as  a  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit,  a  sublime  Temple, 
against  which  no  inroad  of  enemies,  or  gates  of 

Hades,   shall  prevail.     D.  F. No  base  thing 

goes  to  the  making  up  of  God's  house.  If  Satan 
may  have  a  dwelling,  he  cares  not  though  he 
patch  it  up  of  the  rubbish  of  stone,  or  rotten 
sticks,  or  dross  of  metals  ;  God  will  admit  of 
nothing  that  is  not  pure  and  exquisite  ;  his 
Church  consists  of  none  but  the  faithful  ;  his 
habitation  is  in  no  heart  but  the  gracious.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  temple  of  this  body  of  ours  to  the 
temple  of  Christ's  body,  which  is  his  Church  ? 
And  what  is  the  temple  of  God's  Church  on 
earth  to  that  which  triumpheth  gloriously  in 
heaven  ?  How  easily  do  we  see  all  these  in 
this  one  visible  temple  !  which  as  it  had  three 
distinctions  of  rooms — the  Porch,  the  Holy 
Place,  the  Holy  of  Holies— so  is  each  of  them 
answered  spiritually  :  in  the  Porch,  we  find  the 
regenerate  soul  entering  into  the  blessed  society 
of  the  Church  ;  in  the  Holy  Place  the  Com- 
munion of  the  true,  visible  Church  on  earth,  se- 
lected from  the  world  ;  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
whereinto  the  high-priest  entered  once  a  year, 
the  glorious  Heaven  into  which  our  true  high- 
priest,  (Christ  Jesus,  entered  once  for  all,  to 
make  an  atonement  betwixt  God  and  man. 
Sp.  II. 

Here  the  living  stones  are  out  and  wounded, 
and  made  fit  by  sufferings  for  a  temple  unto  God 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  as  in  the  V)nilding  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  noise  of  a  hamuier  was 
not  heard,  fur  all  the  parts  were  framed  before 
with  that  exact  design  and  correspondence,  that 
they  firndy  combined  together  :  they  were  hewn 
in  another  place,  and  nothing  remained  Vnit  the 
putting  them  one  upon  another,  and  then  as 
sacred  they  became  inviolable  ;  so  God,  the  wise 
architect,  having  |)repared  the  saints  here  by 
many  cutting  afflictions,  places  them  in  the 
eternal  building,  where  no  voice  of  snrrow  is 
heard.     Of  the  innumerable  assembly  above,  is 


1  there  any  eye  that  weeps,  any  breast  that  sighs, 
any  tongue  that  complains,  or  any  appearance 
of  grief '!  The  heavenly  state  is  called  life,  as 
only  worthy  of  that  title.  There  is  no  infirmity 
of  body,  no  poverty,  no  disgrace,  no  treachery 
of  friends,  no  persecution  of  enemies.  "  There 
is  no  more  death,  nor  soitow  ;  nor  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain  ;  for  former  things  are  passed 
away.  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  his  people."     Bates. 

The  temple  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation 
of  God,  the  seat  of  his  presence,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  his  name.  And  the  heavenly  temple  is 
erected  for  the  same  purpose  ;  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  living  and  shining  stones  that 
compose  it,  as  for  the  honor  of  its  great  Build- 
er ;  not  so  much  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor 
outcasts  of  the  earth,  as  for  the  glory  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  grace,  of  the  great  God  of 
heaven.  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,"  said 
the  Lord  God  to  Israel,  even  of  the  temporal  de- 
liverances he  vouchsafed  them,  "but  for  mine 
holy  name's  sake."  "  This  people,"  he  says  of 
his  redeemed,  "  have  I  formed  for  myself  ;  they 
shall  show  forth  my  praise."  "  He  hath  chosen 
us,"  says  Paul,  "  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love" — for  what 
end?  "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 
And  this  truth  is  full  of  unspeakable  comfort  to 
the  Christian  heart.  It  would  be  sweet  to  live 
in  heaven  as  the  angels  live  there,  happy  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  rejoicing  in  his  love  ;  but 
when  I  enter  heaven,  I  shall  stand  there  as  a 
monument  to  my  Redeemer's  honor.  To  be 
a  pardoned  sinner  on  earth  is  a  mercy  so  great 
that  it  sometimes  overpowers  me  ;  but  to  be  a 
pardoned  sinner  in  heaven,  to  afford  a  fresh  rev- 
enue of  glory  to  its  great  King  in  his  own  house 
— this  is  a  mercy  which  passes  all  my  thought ! 
BrcuUey. 

The  temple  and  the  tabernacle  were  the  same 
in  their  purpose  and  in  their  typical  signifi- 
cance, and  both  were  only  transitory,  even  as 
and  because  they  were  typical.  But  as  compared 
the  one  with  the  other,  the  temple  may  well  be- 
come to  us  an  illustration  of  the  enduring  na- 
ture of  that  building  of  God,  the  house  not  made 
with  hands,  which  shall  be  His  people's  eternal 
habitation  ;  while  the  tabernacle,  built  on  pur- 
pose so  that  it  might  quickly  be  taken  down, 
reminds  us  of  that  earthly  house— that  frail 
body  in  which  now  we  dwell— the  pilgrim  tent 
pitched  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  which  the  im- 
mortal soul  is  but  as  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner. 
So  the  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  his  mortal  frame, 
and  his  language  teaches  us  how  truly  he  re- 
garded it  but  as   the  temporary  abode  of  him- 
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self ,  the  spiritnal  inhabitant.  "I  think  it  meet, 
as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you 
up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance  ;  knowing 
that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me." 
So,  too,  the  Apjstle  Paul  discourses  of  the  tab 
ernacle  of  the  body  :  "  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved, 
we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."     Downlon. 

Significance  of  the  Entire  Riiual  Syslan  to  the 
Though'fal   Isruelile. 

The  numerous  and  diversified  offerings  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  with  the  striking  pomp  which  pre- 
ceded and  attended  them,  were  fitted  not  only 
to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential, 
humble,  and  grateful  devotion,  but  also  to  give 
the  best  direction  to  the  whole  temper  and  con- 
duct. The  many  washings  and  purifications 
enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation  of  sacrifice 
directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people  with 
a  scrnpulous  regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity, 
espeoiall.v  in  all  their  approaches  to  the  Deity. 
Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
law  were  intended  to  prefigure  and  gradually  to 
prepare  men  for  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  coming  Messiah.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour, 
in  allusion  to  those  ancient  oblations,  is  called 
byway  of  eminence  a  sin-offering,  a  perfect  sac- 
rifice for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form 
one  great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jews  saw 
gospel  truth  in  its  early  and  gradual  dawn,  we 
behold  it  in  its  meridian  splendor.  When 
Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious  Jews  em- 
l)raoed  Him,  because  they  saw  in  Him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment,  of  their 
ancient  rites  and  jiredictions.  The  Gentiles, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  led  to  venerate  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Hebrew  law,  because  they  beheld  in 
it  an  exact  though  imperfect  figure  and  proph- 
ecy of  the  gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do 
these  observations  reflect  both  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations  !  What  admirable 
depths  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  ! 
Bannister. 

The  pious  Israelite  would  be  able  to  see  that 
by  obedience  to  the  several  prescriptions  of  the 
law,  it  was  possible  to  some  extent  to  offer  ac- 
ceptable sacrifices  to  God  The  Sanctuary, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  rubric  would 
be  understood  to  be  Divine  replies  to  the  spir- 
itual cravings  of  his  soul.  In  the  Sanctuary  he 
would  recognize  the  place  where  the  Most  High 
would  meet  his  people  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions and  with  assured  results.     In  the  priest- 


hood he  would  behold  the  chosen  ministers  of 
God,  at  once  the  flower  of  the  religious  life  of 
his  nation  and  the  pledge  of  his  personal  relig- 
ious destiny.  In  the  wide  range  of  purification 
and  sacrifices  he  would  acknowledge  a  diversi- 
fied series  of  religious  services  adapted  to  arouse 
and  satisfy  all  the  necessities  of  his  spirit.  In 
the  several  festivals  he  would  see  that  Jehovah 
had  provided  for  many  a  pause  in  his  secular 
life,  when  in  blended  humiliation  and  rejoicing 
he  might  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
mingle  his  voice  with  the  national  abasement  or 
exaltation.  All  these  rites  and  ceremonies  had 
been  revealed  to  him  as  a  detailed  series  of  sac- 
raments, which,  weak  as  they  were  through  ma- 
terialism, yet  brought  heaven  to  earth,  and 
transported  man  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
Nor  could  he  miss  the  significance  of  these  in- 
junctions ;  for  that  significance  was  directly  re- 
vealed in  the  Law  itself,  and  rendered  peculiarly 
impressive  by  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  sym- 
bolism.     Ciive. 

It  is  untrue  to  speak  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a 
failure,  because  it  never  realized  its  high  expec- 
tations. Then  as  now  it  was  a  high  privilege 
for  God's  people  to  have  a  noble  idea  of  faith 
and  duty  set  before  them,  and  in  all  the  worthier 
members  of  the  nation  there  was  a  continual 
striving   to   reach   the  high  standard  proposed. 

K.    P.    S. Undoubtedly    the    realization  was 

but  rarely  attained,  and  that  not  in  the  entire 
nation,  but  in  the  sanctified  heart  of  some  soli- 
tary worshipper  like  David  or  Ezekiel.  Never- 
theless, these  Divine  object-lessons  were  not 
without  their  value.  They  were  at  once  an  ex- 
ercise and  an  embodiment  of  an  indispensable 
form  of  educational  religion.  They  were  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  a  paternal  education  of  a 
religious  childhood,  if  they  fell  short  of  a  per- 
sonal culture  of  a  religious  manhood.  Add  the 
further  truth,  so  clearly  taught  in  the  old  cove- 
nant, of  the  preparatory  character  of  Judaism, 
and  this  divinely  given  cultus  by  presentation 
and  atonement  was  blessed  and  stimulating  in- 
deed, "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 
Ca  ve.  , 

The  Jew  found  himself  from  his  birth  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  peculiar  institution.  In  this  in- 
stitution the  Church  and  the  State  were  one, 
and  every  Jew  was  by  birthright  a  member  of 
the  former  no  less  than  of  the  latter.  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  was  the  political 
head  of  the  Jewish  State,  enacted  laws  for  its 
government,  and  enforced  the  observance  of 
them  by  temporal  sanctions.  While  thus 
brought  into  peculiarly  close  and  privileged  in- 
timacy with  the  Most  High,  the  Jew  was  never 
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permitted  to  forget  the  immense  diatnnce  which 
Si-parated  liim  from  God,  uor  the  fact  of  his  con- 
tiQiial  )inworthiuc88  and  iincleaunosH  in  the 
Bight  of  Hiin  who  is  Holy.  Though  Israel  was 
n  prieslly  nation,  no  individual  could  approach 
nato  God  save  through  the  medium  of  an  oflScial 
priesthood,  appointed  by  God,  and  solemnly 
consecrated  to  his  service.  Continual  purifica- 
tions were  required  even  in  cases  where  no 
moral  impurity  was  necessarily  contracted,  and 
when  offences  of  an  open  kind  were  committed, 
it  was  only  by  offering  snuriticu  that  they  could 
be  remitted.  Sacrifice  had  also  to  bo  presented 
to  clear  away  the  guilt  of  offences  not  detected 
or  inadvertently  committed  ;  and  to  cover  all 
and  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, a  great  annual  act  of  expiation  had  to 
be  performed,  so  as  to  free  the  community  from 
its  sins.  There  was  thus  a  continual  remem 
brance  of  sins  made,  so  as  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  an  abiding  consciousness, 
at  once  of  their  own  proneness  to  transgression, 
and  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  and  jealous}'  of  his 
own  glory.  Only  by  sins  being  continually 
purged  awaj'  could  Israel  retain  God's  presence 
in  their  sanctuary,  and  avert  his  wrath  from 
them  and  their  land.     Brit.  Quar. 

As  the  Jew  regarded  the  sacred  strnctnre  of 
the  Temple,  the  eye  whispered  to  the  soul  that 
God  Most  Highdweltin  the  midst  of  His  nation, 
and  might  be  approached  in  worship.  As  his 
attention  was  engrossed  by  the  gorgeous  vest- 
ments and  busy  ministrations  of  priests  and 
Levites,  he  would  recognize  a  divinely  appoint- 
ed organization,  by  whose  mediation  and  inter- 
cession Divine  worship  might  be  beneficially 
conducted.  The  divinely  arranged  series  of 
animal  and  bloodless  gifts  would  deliver  the  mes- 
sages with  which  they  were  divinely  laden,  the 
welcome  and  inspiriting  messages  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  a  possibility  of  fellowship  with 


God.  In  short,  the  Mosaic  injunctions,  in  their 
essential  significance,  brought  into  satisfactory 
prominence  the  consolatory  and  instructive 
truths  of  the  Divine  nearness  and  approachable- 
ness,  of  human  sin  in  its  stupendous  effects  upon 
the  physical  nature  and  the  conscience,  together 
with  the  possibility  of  atonement,  forgiveness, 
and  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor.  The  Jew 
who  could  devoutly  say,  '•  I  believe  in  Jehovah, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  could  add  to  his 
creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Shekinah,  the  Tal)er- 
nacle  and  priesthood,  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins" — no  inconsiderable 
spiritual  equipment !     Cave. 


The  simplicity  of  worship  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  sign  of  spiritual  advancement,  inas- 
much as  it  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  the  fact, 
that  llie  gospel  riles  are  cmnmcmoralive,  while  those 
of  the  fanner  dispe}isatio7i  were  anliciputive.  To 
the  Hebrew  in  ancient  times  Christ  was  a  Being 
of  whose  person  and  character  and  work  he  had 
but  the  most  vague  and  undefined  conceptions  ; 
to  the  Christian  worshipper  He  is  no  shadowy 
dream  of  the  future,  no  vague  and  visionary 
personage  of  a  distant  age,  but  the  dearest, 
most  intimate,  best  beloved  of  friends,  whose 
beautiful  lite  stands  forth  before  the  mind  with 
all  the  distinctness  of  history—  whose  glorious 
person  and  mission  is  the  treasured  and  familiar 
contemplation  of  his  secret  thoughts.  The 
former,  accordingly,  needed  all  the  elaborate 
formality  of  type  and  ceremonv,  of  temple  and 
altar  and  sacrifice— of  symbolic  persons  and  ob- 
jects and  actions,  to  help  out  his  idea  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  His  mighty  mission.  But  to  en- 
able the  latter  to  recall  his  Lord,  no  more  is  re- 
quired than  a  few  drops  of  water,  a  bit  of  broken 
bread,  or  a  cup  of  wine.  Around  these  simplest 
outward  memorials,  a  host  of  thoughts,  reflec- 
tions, remembrances,  are  ready  to  gather.    Caird. 


Section  291. 


JEHOVAH'S  ANSWER  TO   THE   PRAYER   OF   SOLOMON. 


1  KiNos  9  :  1-9.      2  Chronicles 


11-22. 


1  K.  9  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Solomon  had  fini.shed  the  building  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and 
all  Solomon's  desire  which  he  was  pleased  to 
2  do  (that  the  Lord  [or,  for  the  Lord  had]  ap- 
peared to  Solomon  the  second   time,  as  be 


2  Cliroii.  7  :  11  Thus  Solomon  finished 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house  : 
and  all  that  came  into  Solomon's  heart  to 
make  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
12  own  house,  he  prosperously  effected.  (And 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  by  night,  and 
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3  had  appeared  tinto  him  at  Gibeon.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer 
and  thy  supplication,  that  thou  hast  made 
before  me  :  I  have  hallowed  this  honse, 
■which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name  there 
forever  ;   and    mine    eyes    and  mine    heart 

4  shall  be  there  perpetually.  And  as  for  thee, 
if  thon  wilt  walk  before  me,  as  David  thy 
father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  in 
uprightness,  to  do  according  to  all  that  I 
have  commanded   thee,   and   wilt  keep    my 

5  statutes  and  my  judgments  ;  then  I  will  es- 
tablish the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  over  Israel 
forever  ;  according  as  I  promised  to  David 
thy  father,  saying,  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a 

6  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  But  if  ye 
shall  turn  away  from  following  me,  ye  or 
yoar  children,  and  not  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  statutes  which  I  have  set  be- 
fore you,  but  shall  go  and  serve  other  gods, 

7  and  worship  them  :  then  will  I  cut  off  Israel 
out  of  the  land  which  1  have  given  them  ; 
and  this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed  for 
my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight  ;  and 
Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  byword  among 

8  all  peoples  :  and  though  this  house  be  so 
high,  yet  shall  every  one  that  passeth  by  it 
be  astonished,  .ind  shall  hiss  ;  and  they  shall 
say,  Why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 

9  land,  and  to  this  house  ?  And  they  shall 
answer.  Because  they  forsook  the  Lord  their 
God,  which  brought  forth  their  fathers  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  hold  on  other 
gods,  and  worshipped  them,  and  served 
them  :  therefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  all 
this  evil  upon  them). 


said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  and 
have  chosen  this  place  to  myself  for  an  house 

13  of  sacrifice.  If  I  shut  up  heaven  that  there 
be  no  rain,  or  if  I  command  the  locust  to 
devour  the   land,    or   if   I   send  pestilence 

14  among  my  people  ;  if  my  people,  which 
are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  them- 
selves, and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways  ;  then  will  I  hear 
from  heaven,  and  will   forgive  their  sin,  and 

15  will  heal  their  land.  Now  mine  eyes  shall 
be   open,   and   mine    ears   attent,    unto   tho 

16  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place.  For  now 
have  I  chosen  and  hallowed  this  house,  that 
my  name  may  be  there  forever  :  and  mine 
eyes   and    mine    heart   shall    be   there    per- 

17  petually.  And  as  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  walk 
before  me  as  David  thy  father  walked,  and  do 
according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee, 
and  lipilt  keep  my  statutes  and  mj'  judgments  ; 

18  then  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  thy  king- 
dom, according  as  I  covenanted  with  David 
thy  father,  saying,  There  shall  not  fail  thee 
a  man  to  be  ruler  in  Israel.  But  if  ye  turn 
away,  and  forsake  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments which  I  have  set  before  you,  and 
shall  go  and  servo  other  gods,  and  worship 
them  :  then  will  I  pluck  them  up  by  the 
roots  out  of  my  land  which  I  have  given 
them  ;  and  this  house,  which  I  have  hallowed 
for  my  name,  will  I  cast  out  of  my  sight, 
and  I  will  make  it  a  proverb  and  a  byword 

21  among  all  peoples.  And  this  house,  which 
is  so  high,  every  one  that  passeth  by  it  shall 
be  astonished,  and  shall  say.  Why  hath  the 
Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land,  and  to  this 

22  house?  And  they  shall  answer,  Because 
they  forsook  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  which  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  hold  on  other  gods,and 
worshipped  them,  and  served  them  :  there- 
fore hath  he  brought  all  this  evil  upon  them.) 


19 


20 


Note.— The  chronological  order  of  events  and  the  orderly  sequence  of  topics  in  this  and  the 
five  succeeding  sections  have  been  carefully  studied  and  considered.  The  only  real  difficulty, 
however,  occurs  precisely  at  this  point,  and  is  found  in  the  apparently  specific  statement 
(1  K.  9  :  1),  that  the  answer  of  Jehovah  to  the  prayer  of  Solomon  was  given  after  the  building 
of  Solomon's  palace,  which  was  not  until  thirteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  and  the  utterance  of  the  prayer.  Such  long  delay  seems  to  be,  on  every  account, 
incredible.  For  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  we  must  look  to  the  structure  of  the 
narrative  itself.  The  following  statements  (by  Keil  and  Edersheira)  present  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  text  is  couched,  and  furnish  adequate  relief,  if  not 
complete  solution,  of  the  difficulty.  The  poin(  of  these  statements  lies  in  their  judgment  that 
the  passage  included  in  1  K.  9  :  2-9,  and  2  Chron.  7  :  12-22  (that  is,  Jehovah's  answer  to  Solo- 
mon's prayer)  should  be  regarded  as  an  historical  reference  to  a  past  occurrence,  interposed  at  this 
point  as  now  suggested  to  the  narrator's  thought.  The  passage  should,  therefore,  be  considered 
aa  a  parenthesis  in  the  narrutire,     B, 
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The  Becond  nppeftrnnco  wliicli  wn*  innile  to 
Soltiiiion,  HPciiiM,  iicoontitiK  to  vorHi*  I,  to  htivo 
tiikcii  ])liiCBiit  Inist tliirloi'ij  yciirH iifti'r tbo  diiii- 
ciitinn  of  llio  tt^iiiplo.  Hiit  tliiH  ih  inc<)iiceiviil)|p, 
UH  tliie  miinit'RHtiition  coiituiuH  thu  Hpccial  iiu 
HWer  to  the  prnyor  uttered  liy  Solomon  nt  the 
dedication.  Verao  1  forniH  the  trnnHitinn  from 
the  prnyer  of  Solomon  to  the  nnHwcr  of  God, 
for  which  roiison  it  is,  in  '2  ("hron.  7  :  11,  the 
rtosiii^  foriiuilii  to  the  Hc(ttinii  on  thn  dodirntion 
of  the  temple  ;  but  in  Kin^H  tliin  triiiiHition 
Hentenoo  iH  nmdn  lit  the  Hiinin  time  the  super 
Kcriplinn  of  Mm  folliiwiii(<  Hectioti,  in  which  ho 
records  SoIiiiiiou'h  gitt  of  citicH  to  lliriim  nnd 
hiH  completion  uf  nil  his  huildingn.  Thin  hii- 
porscription,  however,  is  coiiched  in  such  aninn- 
ner,  thnt  it  forms  nt  the  snme  time  tbo  introduc- 
tion to  the  Divine  niipcnriinoo.  nnd  is,  therefore, 
lifter  this  has  been  commuiiirntcd,  piirtly  ro 
pcntod  in  1  K.  '.)  :  10  as  introductory  to  that 
which  took  jdiice  after  tho  twenty  years,  in 
which  Solomon  had  ixocuted  thi' building  of  tho 
tfinplii  nnd  his  [lalai^e.  The  error  that  the  Di- 
vine answer  to  tho  prayer  of  Solomon  followed 
thirteen  years  after,  nrose  merely  from  misun 
derstnnding  this  general  dcterminntion  of  tho 
first  verse.  Tho  time  of  the  Divine  niipenmnoe, 
nccordingly,  is  not  definitely  stated  in  our  nar 
rntive,  hut  it  mny  be  determined  with  tolornhle 
certainty  from  the  words  ;  "  The  second  time, 
ns  he  had  appeared  unto  him  at  (iibcon"  (1  K. 
I*  :  2),  As  ttod  ai)peiired  to  Solomon  at  Gibeon 
in  the  night  following  his  siicrilice.  so  also  hero 
pro\)al>ly  in  thenight('2  Chron.  7  :  \'i),  nfter  the 
|)rayer  of  dedientiou  nnd  the  sacrifice.  The  Di- 
vine promise  to  henr  liis  prnyer  ndheres  closely 
in  its  terms  to  the  prnyer  of  Solomon  ;  the  nnr- 
rntive  in  Kings  gives  only  n  summnry.whilo  it  is 
more  fully  stated  (2  Chron.  7  :  12-10).     Ktil. 

The  Kncred  text  (1  K.  7  :  1  12)  records  tho 
building  of  Solomon's  pnlaco  immediately  niter 
that  of  tho  Temple,  nnd,  indeed,  almost  inter- 
mingles the  two  aeeonnts.  This  may  partly  have 
been  duo  to  n  very  natural  desire  on  tho  ]>art  of 
tho  writer  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  ac- 
count of  Solomon's  great  buildings,  tho  more  so 
ns  they  wore  all  completed  by  the  nid  of  Tyrinn 
workmen,  nnd  under  tho  supervision  of  Hirnm. 
Hut  nnother  nnd  more  important  consideration 
may  nlso  hnve  inlluenced  the  nrrnngcment  of  the 
narrative  For,  ns  hns  been  suggested,  these 
two  great  nndertnkings  of  Scdomon  bore  n  close 
relnfion  to  ench  other.  It  was  not  an  ordinary 
Sanctuary,  nor  wns  it  an  ordinary  roynl  residence 
which  Solomon  renrcd.  The  building  of  tho 
Temple  marked  thnt  the  preparatory  period  of 
Israel's  nnscttleduess  hnd  passed,  when  Uod  bud 


walked  with  them  "  in  tent  nnd  Inboroacle"  — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  tho  Thoo(;rncy  hud  at- 
tnincd  not  only  lixedmss,  but  its  highest  point, 
when  (lod  would  set  "  Ills  Nnme  forever"  in  itc 
chosen  centre.  ISut  this  new  stage  of  the  The- 
ocracy wns  connected  with  tho  establishment  of 
a  firm  nnd  settled  kingdom  in  Isrnel,  when  He 
would  "  cstnblish  tho  throne  of  thnt  kingdom 
forever"  (compnro  2  S.  7  :  5-1  fi).  Thus  tbo 
dwelling  of  (!od  in  His  Temple  nnd  that  of  Solo- 
mon in  his  house  were  events  between  which 
there  was  doe]i  internal  connection,  even  ns  be- 
tween the  linal  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
nnd  that  of  David's  royal  lino  in  Israel.  And 
this  might  well  be  marked,  even  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  buildings  in  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative.    A.   E, 

77ie  dream  of  Gibeon  repealed  :  the  Lord  appear- 
inij  to  Solomon  the  secotul  time.  Both  our  histo- 
ries narrate  this  second  npiienrance,  the  author 
of  (Ilironieles  most  fully,  but  only  tho  author  of 
Kings  compares  it  specially  with  the  dream  at 
(iiboon.  It  followed  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  manifestly  designed  to  deepen 
moral  impressions,  and  perhnpa  to  warn  spe- 
cially against  spiritunl  dangers  already  fore- 
i^hndowed.  In  substnneo  the  Lord  said— I 
have  henrd  thy  jirnyer  in  tho  dedication  of  this 
temple,  nnd  hnve  nceeptedit.  If  now  thou  wilt 
walk  beforo  me  with  perfect  heart  ns  thy  father 
Dnvid  did,  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  over  Is- 
rnel shall  be  estalilished  forever  :  but  if  thou 
turn  aside  after  other  gods,  then  will  I  cut  off 
Israel  from  this  glorious  laud  of  promise,  nnd 
this  consccrntcd  temple  shnll  be  no  jiroteclion 
ngaiust  retributive  judgments,  for  its  ruin  shall 
be  ns  signal  ns  its  mngniiicence  is  now  glorious. 
Oh,  hnd  these  words  of  warning  been  duly  re- 
membered nnd  diligently  regarded  !     H.  C. 

We  hnvo  here  both  the  absolute  nnd  the  con- 
ditional in  the  promises  of  (iod  for  Israel — the 
one  in  tho  terms  of  the  Abrnhnmic,  the  other  in 
tho  terms  of  tho  Sinaitio  covenant.  God  has 
put  his  name,  and  that  forever,  on  Joiusnlem  , 
and  his  eyes  nnd  his  heart  shnll  bo  there  per. 
petunlly — a  promise  which  neither  the  law  nor 
the  nctnul  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  to  thn 
law  can  possibly  disannul.  Had  they  proved 
faithful  to  God  there  would  hnve  been  no  cast- 
ing off— no  exjnilsion  of  them  from  the  inherit 
ance  which  they  had  gotten— no  deaolntion  of 
their  land,  or  destruction  of  their  mngnificent 
temple.  But  nil  these  inflictions  hnve  come 
upon  them  bccnnse  they  have  sinned  ;  nnd  for 
ninny  centuries  hnvo  the  Jews  been  a  hissing 
nnd  n  byword  to  nil  people.  But  the  time  of 
their   rcpentnnco   and  restoration  is    ooming, 
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when  tliey  hIibII  provo  wluit  (ind  Hiiiil  to  Ahriuu 
-  Tliny  Hhoiild  bu  ii  bloHHin({  to  nil  tlio  fiiiiiiliuH 
of  tlio  oiirtli.     T.  ('. 

1   K.0:t2.  Tlic  l>«tr<l  liiul  u|»|>(>iir<>4l. 

TlilH  a|>ii)iiiriinr.o  wuh,  lilui  lliu  foniKir  oim  at 
(til>e(>n,  iiioHt  ]irolialily  iiiiiilo  ill  n  HiipcinittiiiHl 
viHiiui,  iiihI  on  lliu  iii^lit  iiiiinoiliutnly  following 
tlio  dodii^alinn  of  tlui  tuinplo  ('2  C.liron,  7  :  12). 
Tho  Htriiin  of  it  mrrcKpoiulH  tn  thin  view,  for  it 
t'oUHiHlH  of  direct  iinsweiH  to  liiH  Holeinn  iniiii- 
(;iirnl  prayer  (vorKo  I!  \^  in  niiHwnr  to  oh.  H  :  2i)  ; 
verHOB  '1,  5  are  in  iiiiHwur  to  eh.  H  :  liSS,  2(1  ;  verseH 
(i-i)  to  oil.  8  :  3;!  •K'l).     Jumifson. 

.'t,  I  liuvv  li«-iir<l  lliy  itrayfr.  TIiIh 
rould  not  liuvo  liccii  (.ImfDiinnl  (ioil'N  iiiunhii^o, 
if  thirteen  yeui'H  liiid  piiHHcd  iiwiiy  huuw  tlii^ 
di'ilinition,  (IoiI'h  way  is  ratlior  that  HpoUon 
of  by  Ih.  05  :  21,  "  While  (liHy  arn  vol  KpcaUiiin 
I  will  lioar."  Tho  LXX.  ailds  after  tho  lirHt 
cliiuse  of  this  verHo,  "  I  have  ilono  for  (heo  ao- 
<MrdinK  to  nil  thy  ])ray''r." 

mine  vyv*  iiimI  iiiiiii'  Diriirl  nIiiiII  I>c 
tlicri^.  As  in  tlio  fanner  vision  at  (libeoii, 
(rod  had  ){ivon  more  than  Soloiiioii  asked,  no  it 
is  hero.  Tho  prayer  was  that  (iod's  eyes  iiii^ht 
bn  open  toward  the  hoiisn  ;  the  pr.iniise  is  that 
His  heart  kIiiiII  bo  there  ]iorpi:tually.  This 
verso  is  largely  expandeil  in  2  fMivon.  7.      l.iiiiiM/. 

I  lliivc  lialloivod  IIiIn  Iioiinc,  (lod 
assures  Hulonion  itf  his  speeiiil  presenee  in  the 
temple  he  had  built,  in  answer  to  tho  jirayer  ho 
had  made.  Soloiiion  had  dedieated  it,  hut  it 
was  Clod'H  prerogative  to  liallnw  it,  to  sanctify 
or  coiiNoorate  it  ;  men  cannot  make  a  place  linly, 
yet  what  we,  in  Hinoerity,  devtite  to  (lod,  we 
may  liopo  ho  will  graciouHly  aci^ept  of,  as  his  ; 
and  li'iH  f'ljcH  (ifitl  his  hftirt.  sli'itlhf  iipiin  il.  Apply 
it  to  porHons  the  living  temples  ;  those  whom 
(lod  hallows  or  saiK^tilies,  whom  he  sets  apart 
tor  himself,  liavo  his  oyo,  liis  heart,  his  lovo  and 
care,  and  this  perpcitnally.     H. 

3-5.  Ood's  faithfulness  is  Been  (1)  in.  Ihr  an- 
sweriuij  of  the  prui/rr  "  f  have  heard  thy  pray- 
er." Tho  vision  was  itself  an  instant  and  very 
gracious  Divine  ri^s|ionKo  All  true  prayer  is 
heanl.  No  pure  briMitli  of  Hujiplication,  the  in- 
cense of  tho  heart,  <!ver  asceiiils  to  Heaven  in 
vain,  (lod  does  not  disapiioint  tho  hopes  and 
loni^ingM  He  has  Himself  awakened.  Kvery  cry 
of  filial  faith  that  goes  up  to  tho  great  Father  of 
all  comoH  back  in  duo  time  in  some  form  of 
heavenly  benodiction.  And  more,  tho  answer 
is  often  far  larger  and  richer  than  our  expectn- 
tions.  Ho  "  dooth  exoecding  aViundaiitly." 
(2)  fn  the  repeUUnn  nf  the  prnmi.ip,  "  If  thou  wilt 
walk  before  mo."  etc.  (verses  I,  5).  The  prom 
ise  is  reiterated  as  a  Bftcred  and  iuviohiblo  en 
37 


gagemeut  which  (loil  on  His  part  will  never 
break.  "  I'lie  sure  mercies  of  David."  All 
Divine  prttmises  are  sure.  Wehave  liut  to  plaoo 
ourselves  in  the  lino  of  their  fiillilmeiit  and  all 
is  will  with  us.  They  are  steadfast  as  the  or- 
dinances (if  heaven  and   earth.       ]\'<iile. 

".t  <'lir«»ii.  7  :  t'i  *20.  He  promised  to  own 
this  house  for  d  himsf  nf  surrijirr  In  Israrl,  aiirl  a 
hmi.sp of  prdi/ir  fur  1(11  priipli'. {Ih.  fid  :  7  ;  versos  12, 
l(i),  Afy name. ihill  1)11  lliere,fin'ever—l\\nt, in,  "  There 
will  I  make  iiiyself  known,  and  there  will  I  In 
called  upon."  Ho  promised  to  answer  the  pray 
ers  of  his  people,  that  should  at  any  time  be 
niacin  in  Unit  )ilaco  (verses  13-15).  National 
judgmenls  are  hero  siqiposed  (verse  13)  ;  famine 
und  pestilence.  My  the  locusts  devouring  thii 
laiiil  may  be  meant  enemies  as  grei'dy  as  lociistsi, 
and  laying  all  wastes  Naliiuial  repentance, 
])rayer,  and  reforiuHtioii,  tire  reiiuired  (verse  M). 
Ood  cxpectH  that  his  people,  who  are  culled  by 
his  name,  if  they  have  dishonored  his  name  by 
their  iniquity,  i-hould  honor  it  hy  accepting  lh« 
punishiiifiit  of  their  iniquity.  They  must  hum 
bin  themselves  umler  his  hand,  must  pray  tor 
the  removal  of  tho  judgment,  must  seek  the  face 
and  favor  of  (lod  ;  anil  yet  all  this  will  not  do, 
unless  they  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  and 
n^tiirn  to  tho  (lod  from  whom  they  have  revolt 
ed.  National  mercy  is  then  promisinl  ;  that 
(lod  will  forgive  their  sin,  wliich  brought  the 
.judgment  u|>on  them,  and  then  lieni  their  Innd, 
redress  all  their  grievances.  I'ardoning  mercy 
makes  way  for  healing  mercy.  He  proiiiiseil  to 
perpetuate  Solomon's  kingdom,  upon  condition 
that  lie  persevered  in  his  duty  (verses  17.  IH). 
If  he  hoped  for  tho  bonelit  of  (Iod's  covenant 
with  D<Lvii],  ho  must  imitate  the  example  of 
David.  liut  ho  sets  befiu'o  him  death  as  well  at 
life,  the  curse  as  well  as  tho  blessing.  He  sup 
poses  it  possible  that  though  they  had  this  tom 
pie  built  to  tho  honor  of  (lod,  yet  they  might  bo 
drawn  aside  to  worship  other  gods  (verse  1'.)). 
He  knew  their  prononoss  to  backslide  into  thai 
sin.  He  threatens  it  as  certain,  that  if  they  did 
so,  it  would  i^orlainly  bo  the  ruin  of  both  (!hiircli 
and  State.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  (heir  Stale 
(verso  20).  "  Though  they  have  taken  deep 
root,  and  taken  root  long,  in  this  good  land, 
yet  I  will  pluck  them  up  by  tho  roots,  extirpate 
the  whole  nation,  pluck  them  u]>  as  men  jiliick 
nj)  weeds  out  of  their  garden,  which  nro  thrown 
to  tho  dunghill."  It  would  bo  the  ruin  of  their 
church.  This  sanctuary  would  bo  no  sanctuary 
to  them,  to  ]irotect  them  from  the  judgments 
of  (lod,  as  they  imagined,  saying,  The  le-inj)le 
nf  the  hird  (ire  we  (.ler.  7  :  '1).  "  This  house 
which  is  high,  not  only  fur  the  lungniticenou  of 
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its  Ktrncture,  l)nt  for  the  designed  ends  nnd 
B808  of  it,  hIiuU  bo  an  nstouisUment  ;  it  Bhall 
ooiiie  down  wonderfully  (Liim.  1  :  9),  to  the 
anm/.ement  of  nil  tlio  neighbors."     H. 

Here  is  a  soluuiunote  of  wnruing,  the  presage 
of  that  guilty  apostasy  by  which  the  Jewish 
people  became  in  after  years  the  most  signal  ex- 
ample to  men  and  nations  of  the  waywardness 
of  human  nature  and  the  retributive  justice  of 
God.  We  are  reminded  that  tlie  faithfulness  of 
God  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  it. 
As  the  cloud  that  guided  the  march  of  the  Is 
raelites  out  of  Egipt  was  light  to  them,  but  a 
Hourc.e  of  blinding  confusion  and  miserable  dis- 
comfiture to  their  adversaries,  so  this  and  every 
other  attribute  of  God  bears  a  different  aspect 
toward  us  according  to  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  it,  the  side  on  which  we  place  our- 
selves. Be  true  to  Him,  and  every  perfection 
of  His  being  is  a  joy  to  you,  a  guide,  a  glory,  a 
defence  ;  forsake  Him,  and  they  become  at  once 
ministers  of  vengeance.  Even  His  love,  in  its 
infinite  rectitude  and  purity,  dooms  you  to  the 
penalty  from  which  there  can  be  no  escape. 
Whether  in  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  realms, 
one  feature  of  the  very  beneficence  of  God's 
laws  is  that  they  must  avenge  themselves. 
Learn  here  (I)  (/ia(  all  human  loss  and  misery 
sprini)  from  forsaking  God.  "If  ye  shall  at  all 
turn  from  following  me,  ye  or  your  children." 
then  shall  all  these  woes  come  upon  .you.  All 
sin  is  a  departure  from  the  living  God.  Every 
sinful  life  is  a  more  or  less  intentional  and  de- 
liberate renunciation  of  God,  and  its  natural  re- 
sults are  shame,  and  degradation,  and  death. 
(2)  That  according  to  the  height  of  privilege  so  is 
the  depth  of  the  condemnation  when  that  privilege  is 
abused.  The  very  height  of  the  "  hallowed 
house"  shall  make  the  ruin  the  more  conspicu- 
ous and  the  more  terrible.  There  is  no  heavier 
judgment  that  God  pronounces  ujieu  men  than 
■when  He  says.  "  I  will  curse  thy  blessings.  " 
The  best  things  are  capable  of  the  worst  abuse. 
And  when  the  highest  sanctities  of  life  are  vio- 
lated they  become  the  worst  grounds  of  reproach 
and  sources  of  bittarness.  The  greater  the  ele- 
vation, the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  the  fall. 
Waile. 

19-22.  How  literally  have  these  words  been 
fulfilled  !  What  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  God 
the  history  of  Israel  supplies  1  "  A  proverb  and 
a  byword  " —eighteen  centuries  at  least  testify 
to  the  truth  of  these  words.     "  Cast  out  of  my 


sight  ;"  let  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
explain  to  us  these  words.  And  there  is  not  a 
country  of  Euroi)e,  there  is  hardly  a  city,  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Jew  is  not  traced  in 
blood,  written  within  and  without  in  "  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation  and  woe."  Claudius  ex- 
pelled them  from  Home  (.\ct8  18  :  2)  ;  our  Ed- 
ward I.  drove  them  out  of  Guieune  and  Eng- 
land. What  a  commentary,  too,  is  the  Jews' 
"place  of  wailing"  on  this  Scripture!  The 
"holy  and  beautiful  house"  a  desolation,  the 
temple  precincts  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles  !  Conqueror  after  conqueror,  pilgrim 
after  pilgrim,  has  asked  the  question,  "  Where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  done  thus?"  etc.,  while  the 
"ever-extending  miles  of  gravestones  and  the 
ever  lengthening  pavement  of  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres '  answer,  "  Because  they  have  forsaken 
the  Lord  their  God."     Hammond. 


Quite  ajiart  from  its  religious  significance. 
there  is  no  other  historical  phenomenon  that  is 
to  be  compared  for  a  moment  in  interest  with 
this  ever-growing  wonder  of  the  Jewish  race. 
The  light  falls  clearly  and  steadily  on  its  history 
from  first  to  last.  To  understand  how  strange 
a  phenomenon  is  the  indomitable  vitality  of 
this  race,  a  race  now  without  a  home  or  a  coun- 
try, compare  their  history  with  that  of  thenam- 
berle.ss  tribes  of  other  races  who  have  been 
either  migratory  or  settled.  Excepting  the 
Arabs,  also  Abraham's  descendants,  all  the  other 
settled  contemporary  races  around  Palestine 
have  either  died  out  completely,  as  the  ancient 
people  of  Tyre,  Edom,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt ; 
or,  if  migrator}',  they  have  been  lost  and  ab- 
sorbed after  a  few  centuries.  The  bond  that 
has  held  the  Jews  apart  from  other  nations,  and 
yet  together,  has  been  their  common  religion, 
their  common  historical  glory.  When  all  East- 
ern Asia  held  evil  to  be  incurable  and  eternal, 
the  race  of  Abraham  held  that  evil  was  "  but 
for  a  moment,"  and  that  God's  goodness  and 
justice  alone  were  eternal  ;  and  it  is  they  who 
have  taught  this  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the 
modern  world.  But  the  honor  of  being  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  world  for 
four  thousand  year.s,  has  been  paid  for  by  four 
thousand  years  of  national  martyrdom  and  hu- 
miliation. The  terrific  penalties  announced  at 
the  beginning  for  failure  in  their  national  voca- 
tion amid  the  great  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
have  been  exacted  to  the  letter.     E.   While. 
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Section  292. 

BUILDING    OF    SOLOMON'S    PALACE.      VARIOUS    STRUCTURES    INCLUDED    IN     IT. 
SOLOMON'S   REGARD   TO   THE   ORDINANCES   OF   WORSHIP. 

1   Kings  3  ;  1-3  ;    7  ;  1-12  ;    9  :  24,  25.       2  Chronicles  8  :  11-16. 

1  K,  7  :  1  And  Solomon  Tvas  building  his  own  honse  thirteen   years,  and  he  finished  all 

2  his  honse.     For  he  built  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ;  the  length  thereof  was  an  hun- 
dred cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits,  upon 

3  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars.     And  it  was  covered  with  cedar 

4  above  over  the  forty  and  five  beanjs.  that  were  upon  the  pillars  ;  fifteen  in  a  row.     And  there 

5  were  prospects  in  three  rows,  and  light  was  over  against  light  in   three  ranks.     And  all  the 
G  doors  and  posts  were  square  in  prospect  :  and  light  was  over  against  light  in  three  ranks.     And 

he  made  the  porch  of  pillars  ;  the  length  thereof  was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
7  thirty  cubits  ;  and  a  porch  before  them  ;  and  pillars  and  thick  beams  before   them.     And  he 

made  the 'porch  of  the  throne  where  he  mit,ht  judge,  even  the  porch  of  judgment  :  and  it  was 
a  covered  with  cedar  from  floor  to  floor.     .\nd  his  house  where  he  might  dwell,  the  other  court 

within  the  porch,  was  of  the  like  work.  He  made  also  an  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  (whom 
;i  Solomon  had  taken   to  wife, )  like   unto   this  porch.     All  these  were  of  costly  stones,  even  of 

hewn  stone,  according  to  measure,  sawed  with   saws,  within  and  without,  even  from  the  foiin- 

10  diition  unto  the  coping,  and  so  on  the  outside  unto  the  great  court.     And  the  foundation  was 

11  of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten   cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits.     And 

12  above  were  costly  stones,  even  hewn  stone,  according  to  measure,  and  cedar  wood.  And  the 
great  court  round  about  had  three  rows  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams  ;  like  as  the 
inner  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  porch  of  the  house. 

1  K.  3  :  1  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  building  his 

2  own  house,  and   the   house  of  the  Loed,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about.     Only  the 
people  sacrificed  in  the  high  places,  because  there  was  no  house  built  for  the  name  of  the 

3  LoiiD  until   those  days.     And   Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the   statutes  of  David  his 
father  :  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places. 

2  Cliron.  8  :  11  And  Solomon  brought  up  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  out  of  the  city  of 
David  unto  the  house  that  he  had  built  for  her  ;  for  he  said.  My  wife  shall  not  dwell  in  the 
house  of  David  king  of  Israel,  because  the  places  are  holy,  whereunto  the  ark  of  the  Lord  hath 
come. 

12  Then  Solomon  offered  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had 

13  built  before  the  porch,  even  as  the  duty  of  every  day  required,  offering  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Moses,  on  the  sabbaths,  and  on  the  new  moons,  and  on  the  set  feasls,  three 
times  in  the  year,  even  in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the 

11  feast  of  tabernacles.  And  he  appointed,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  David  his  father,  the 
courses  of  the  priests  to  their  service,  and  the  Levites  to  their  charges,  to  praise,  and  to  min- 
ister before   the  priests,  as   the  duty   of  every  day  reqviired  :  the  doorkeepers  also    by  their 

15  courses  at  every  gate  :  for  so  had  David  the  man  of  God  commanded.  And  they  departed  not 
from  the  commandment  of  the  king  unto  the  priests  and   Levites  concerning  any  matter,  or 

16  concerning  the  treasures.  Now  all  the  work  of  Solomon  was  prepared  unto  the  day  of  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  until  it  was  finished.  So  the  house  of  the  Lord  was 
perfected. 

-  I  K.  9  :  25  Then  did  he  build  Millo.  And  three  times  in  a  year  did  Solomon  offer  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  upon  the  altar  which  lie  built  unto  the  Lord,  burning  incense 
therewith,  upon  the  aVar  that  was  before  the  Lord.     So  he  finished  the  house. 

The  order  in  Solomon's  buildings  is  ob.serv-  \  was  ready   for  her  (verse   24)  :  then   Millo,  the 


able  :  God's  honse  first,  for  religion  ;  then  his 
own,  for  his  own  convenience  ;  then  a  house 
for  his  wife,  to  which  she  removed,  as  soon  as  it 


Townhouse,  or  Guildhall  ;  then  the  wail  o'f  Je- 
rusalem, the  royal  city  ;  then  some  cities  of 
note  and  strength  in  the  country,  which  were 
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decoycil  ami  iinfortifietl,  Hazor,  Megiddo,   etc. 

H 

litiihliiKj  'if  Solomon's  Uou.se. 

1  14.  7:1.  The  thirteen  yenrs,  nccording  to 
9  :  1(1,  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  eompletion 
of  the  temple.  With  verse  2  begins  the  descrip 
tion  of  this  building.  In  whiu  follows  several 
liuililings,  as  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(2-.'5),  the  portico  of  pillars  with  a  porch  (G), 
the  porch  of  the  throne  and  of  judgment  (7|, 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  king,  and  the  house 
of  the  daughter  of  Pliaraoh,  were  erected  one 
after  another.  The  question  arises,  whether  all 
these  buildings  were  different  parts  of  one  royal 
palace,  or  ditf  .-rent  buildings  from  it.  The  for- 
est house  of  Lebanon  cannot  be  a  building 
diflferent  from  the  royal  palace  mentioned 
(verse  1),  for  this  reason,  that  afterward  (9  :  1, 
10,  15  ;  eomp.  10  :  12)  only  one  palace  is  always 
named  amon;;  the  buildings  executed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  here  so  large  an  account  is  given  of 
this  Lebanon  house,  while  it  has  no  further 
mention  in  the  following  chapters.  Still  more 
decisive,  liowevcr,  is  the  relation  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  chapter  to  the  following.  Verse  1 
is  a  mere  superscription  ;  with  verse  2  begins 
the  account  of  the  erection  of  the  budding  men- 
tioned in  verse  1  ;  to  be  rendered,  "he  built, 
namely."  It  necessarily  follows  from  this  that 
the  collective  V>uiklings  mentioned  inverses  2-8 
formed  only  the  one  royal  palace,  the  several 
dei>iirtuients  of  which  are  described  in  succes- 
sion, whereupon  the  section  is  concluded  with 
8  statement  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
building  (verses 'J-12).  But  even  after  the  unity 
of  the  building  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  entire 
palace  that  will  bo  intelligible  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  statements  of  the  text.     Kelt. 

l.tii-a'ion  of  the  Patani.  Without  referring  to 
the  various  buildings  which  Solomon  reared,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  city  must  have 
rapidly  increase.l  in  population.  Indeed,  dar- 
ing the  i)rosperous  rsigu  of  Solomon  it  prob- 
ably attained  as  large,  if  not  larger,  proportions 
than  at  any  time  before  the  Exile.  The  wealth- 
ier part  of  the  population  occupied  the  western 
terraces  of  the  west  hill— the  Upper  City— the 
streets  running  north  and  south.  The  eastern 
slopes  of  the  west  hill  were  covered  by  "  the 
middle  city"  (2  K.  20  :  4.  marginal  rendering V 
It  will  have  been  noticed,  that  as  yet  only  the 
soiilUcrn  parts  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
hills  of  J  rusalem  had  been  built  over.  King 
Solomon  reared  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah, 
which  formed  the  northern  slope  of  the  eastern 
bill,  while  the  increase  of  the  population  soon 


j  led  to  building  operations  on  the  side  of  the 
western  hill  opposite  to  it.     Here   the  city  ex- 

I  tended  beyond  the  old  wall,  north  of  "  the  mid- 
dle city,"  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tyropceon.  This  was  "  the  other"  or  "  second 
part  of  the  city"  (2  K.  22  :  14  ;  2  Chron.  34  :  22  : 
Nch.  11  :  9,  the  "  maktesh"  or  "  mortar"  of 
Zeph.  1  :  11).  Here  was  the  real  business 
quarter,  with  its  markets.  "  tishgate,"  "sheep- 
gate,"  and  bazaars,  such  as  the"  Baker  Street  " 
(.Jer.  37  :  21),  the  quarters  of  the  goldsmiths  and 
other  merchants  (Neh.  3  :  8,  32),  the  "  valley  of 
the  cheesemongers,"  etc.  This  suburb  must 
have  been  soon  enclosetl  by  a  wall.  We  do  not 
know  when  or  by  whom  the  latter  was  com- 
menced, but  we  have  notices  of  its  partial  de- 
struction (2  K.  14  :  13  ;  2  Chron.  25  :  23),  and 
of  its  repair  (2  Chron.  32  :  5).  The  particulars 
thus  described  will  sufficiently  explain  the  locn- 
tion  of  the  great  palace  which  Solomon  built 
daring  the  thirteen  years  after  the  completion 
of  fihe  Temple.  Its  site  was  ihe  eastern  terrace 
of  the  western  hill,  probably  the  same  as  that 
afternard  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  Asmo- 
means  (Maccabees)  and  of  .\grii)i)a  II.  The  area 
covered  by  this  magnificent  building  was  four 
times  that  of  the  Holy  House  (not  including  its 
courts).  It  stood  right  over  against  the  Tem- 
ple. A  descent  led  from  the  Palace  into  the 
Tyropicon,  and  thence  a  special  magnificent 
'  ascent  "  (2  Chron.  9  :  4)  to  the  royal  entrance 
(2  K.  10  :  18),  probably  at  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  Temple.  The  site  was  happily 
chosen  -protected  by  Fort  Millo,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  Temple-Mount,  while  south  of  it 
stretched  the  wealthy  quarter  of  the  city.  As- 
cending from  the  Tyropceon,  one  would  pass 
through  a  kind  of  ante-building  into  a  porch, 
and  thence  into  a  splendid  colonnade.  This 
colonnade  connected  "  the  house  of  the.  forest 
of  Lebanon,"  so  called  from  the  costly  cedars 
used  in  its  construction,  with  "  the  porch  for 
the  throne, "  where  Solomon  pronounced  judg- 
ment (I  K.  7  :  G,  7).  Finally,  there  was  in  the 
inner  court,  still  further  west,  "  the  house  where 
Solomon  dwelt,"  and  "  the  house  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter,"  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  side 
and  outbuildings  (I  K.  7  :  8).  Thus,  the  royal 
palace  really  consisted  of  three  separate  build- 
ings. Externally  it  was  simply  of  "  costly 
stones"  (verse  9),  the  beauty  of  its  design  only 
appearing  in  its  interior.  Here  the  building 
extended  alonj,'  three  sides.  The  ground -floor 
consisted  of  colonnades  of  costly  cedar,  the 
beams  being  fastened  into  the  outer  walls.  These 
colonnades  would  be  hnng  with  tapestry,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  formed  into  apartments. 
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Above  these  rose,  on  each  side  of  the  co\irt, 
three  tiers  or  chambers,  fifteen  on  each  tier, 
with  large  windows  looking  out  npon  each 
other.  Here  were  the  State  apartments  for  court 
feasts,  and  in  them  were  kept,  among  other  pre- 
cious things,  the  golden  targets  and  shields  (1 
K.  10  :  16,  17).  Passing  through  another  colon- 
nade, one  would  next  reach  the  grand  Judgment 
and  Audience-halls,  with  the  ma>;nificent  throne 
of  ivory,  described  in  1  K.  10  :  18-20;  2  Chron. 
9  :  17-19.  And,  lastly,  the  innermost  court 
contained  the  royal  dwellings  themselves.     A.  E. 

I  K.  7  :  t-l'i.  The  description  is  conform- 
able to  the  arrangement  of  Eastern  palaces.  The 
building  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  great  oblong 
square,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosing 
wall,  against  which  the  houses  and  offices  of 
those  attached  to  the  court  were  built.  The 
building  itself  was  oblong,  consisting  of  two 
square  courts,  flanking  a  large  oblong  ball  which 
formed  the  centre,  and  which,  being  100  cubits 
long,  by  50  broad,  was  properly  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,  being  the  part  where 
were  the  cedar  pillars  of  this  hall.  In  front  was 
the  porch  of  judgment,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  transaction  of  public  business.  On  the 
one  side  of  this  great  hall  was  the  king's  house  ; 
and  on  the  other  the  harem  or  royal  apartments 
for  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Esther  2  :  3,  9).  This 
arrangement  of  the  palace  accords  with  the 
Oriental  style  of  building,  according  to  which  a 
great  mansion  always  consists  of  three  divisions, 
or  separate  houses —  all  connected  by  doors  and 
passages — the  men  dwelling  at  one  extremity, 
the  female  portion  of  the  family  at  the  other, 
while  public  rooms  occupy  the  central  part  of 
the  building.     Jumieson. 

The  principal  building  situated  within  the 
Palace  was,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  great 
hall  of  stale  and  audience,  here  called  the 
"  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon."  Its  dimen- 
sions were  100  cubits,  or  1.50  feet  long,  by  half 
that,  or  75  feet  in  width.  Next  in  importance 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment,  which  Josephus 
distinctly  tells  us  was  situated  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  longer  side  of  the  great  hall.  Its 
dimensions  were  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  square 
(Josephus  says  30  in  one  direction,«at  least),  and 
its  disposition  can  easily  be  understood  by  com- 
paring the  descriptions  we  have  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  examples. 
It  must  have  been  supported  by  four  pillars  in 
the  centre,  and  had  three  entrances-the  princi- 
pal opening  from  the  street  and  facing  the  judg- 
ment-seat ;  a  second  from  the  court-yard  of  the 
Palace,  by  which  the  councillors  and  officers  of 
state  might  come  in  ;   and  a   third    from   the 


Palace,  reserved  for  the  sole  entrance  of  the 
king  and  his  household.  The  third  edifice  is 
merely  calleil  "the  Porch.  "  Its  dimensions 
were  6U  by  30  cubits,  or  75  feet  by  45.  It  was 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  an  Eastern  palace. 
It  was  the  ordinary  place  of  business  of  (he 
palace,  and  the  reception-room  where  the  king 
received  ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on 
great  state  occasions,  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  kingdom.  Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was 
the  inner  court,  adorned  with  gardens  and 
fountains,  and  surrounded  by  cloisters  for 
shade  ;  and  besides  this  were  other  courts  for 
the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards,  and 
in  Solomon's  case,  for  the  three  hundred  women 
of  his  harem.  Apart  from  this  palace,  but  at- 
tached, as  Josephus  tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  J  ndg- 
ment,  was  the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled 
us  to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  de- 
tails of  this  palace,  which  were  before  almost 
wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told — e.g.,  that  the 
walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  were  wainscoted 
with  three  tiers  of  stone,  apparently  versicolored 
marbles,  hewn  and  polished,  and  surmounted 
by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately  carved  with  rep- 
resentations of  leafage  and  flowers.  Above  this 
the  walls  were  jilastered  and  ornamented  with 
colored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were, 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet,  but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of 
the  country,  and  these  were  separated  from  the 
painted  space  above  by  an  architectural  baud  ; 
the  real  difference  being  that  the  Assyrians  rev- 
elled in  sculptural  representations  of  men  and 
animals.  These  modes  of  decoration  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  Second  Command- 
ment.    Die.  B. 

The  new  Palace  was  built  on  massive  sub- 
structions of  enormous  stones,  carefully  hewn, 
and  was  enclosed  within  a  large  court.  It  in- 
eluded  several  edifices  within  itself.  The  chief 
was  a  long  hall,  which,  like  the  Temple,  was  en- 
cased in  cedar  ;  whence,  probably,  its  name, 
"  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  LeVianon."  In 
front  of  it  ran  a  pillared  portico.  Between  this 
portico  and  the  palace  itself  was  a  cedar  porch, 
— sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  David.  In  this 
tower,  apparently  hung  over  the  walls  outside, 
were  a  thousand  golden  shields,  which  gave  the 
whole  palace  the  name  of  the  Armory.  With  a 
splendor  that  outshone  any  like  fortress,  the 
tower  with  these  golden  targets  glittered  far  off 
in  the  sunshine  like  the  tall  neck,  as  it  was 
thought,  of  a  beautiful  bride,  decked  out  after 
the  manner  of  the  East,  with  strings  of  golden 
coins.     Five  hundred  of  them  were  made  by 
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Solomon's  orders  for  tho  roynl  ptinrJ,  Imt  the 
most  iiiteri'sting  were  the  older  five  linndred, 
which  David  hiid  curried  off  in  his  Syriiiu  wars 
from  the  gviuril  of  Hadudezer,  as  iroiihies  of  arms 
and  ornamcntH,  ia  which  the  Syrians  specially 
excelled.  It  was  these  which,  being  regarded 
as  spoils  wou  in  a  snored  canse,  gave,  in  all 
probability,  occasion  to  the  expression  :  "The 
shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God  "  (Ps. 
47  :  D).  This  porch  was  the  gem  and  centre  of 
tho  whole  Emi>ire  ;  and  was  so  much  thought 
of  that  a  smiiller  likeness  to  it  was  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  royal  precinct  for  the  Queen. 
Within  the  porch  itself  was  to  be  seen  the  King 
in  state.  On  a  throne  of  ivory,  brought  from 
Africa  or  India,  the  throne  of  many  an  Arabian 
legend,  the  Kings  of  Judah  were  solemnly  seat- 
ed on  the  day  of  their  accession.  From  its  lofty 
seat,  and  under  that  high  gateway,  Solomon  and 
his  successors  after  him  delivered  their  solemn 
judgments.  Tliat  "porch"  or  "gate  of  jus- 
tice" still  kept  alive  the  likeness  of  the  old 
]>atriarchal  custom  of  sitting  in  judgment  at  the 
gate  ;  e.Kautly  as  the  Gate  of  Justice  still  recalls 
it  to  us  at  Granada  and  tho  Sublime  Porte  —  ''  the 
liotty  Gate"  at  Constantinople.  He  sat  on  tho 
back  of  a  golden  bull,  its  head  turned  over  its 
shoulder,  probably  the  ox  or  bull  of  Ephraim  ; 
under  his  feet,  on  each  side  of  the  steps,  were 
six  golden  lions,  probably  the  lions  of  Judah. 
This  was  "  the  seat  of  judgment."  This  was 
"  the  throne  of  the  House  of  David."  Stanley. 
The  appearance  of  this  grand  hall  and  of  the 
Porch  of  the  Throne,  when  the  king  dispensed 
justice  or  received  ambassadors  from  his  gold 
and  ivor.v  chair  of  state,  must  have  been  im- 
]>osing.  His  SOO  guards,  standing  round  with 
their  golden  shields,  inspired  respect  and  awe, 
if  litigants  brought  their  suits  before  him,  or 
tributary  states  presented  their  tokens  of  hom- 
age. Between  two  and  three  centuries  after 
Solomon,  Isaiah  the  prophet  refers  to  the  House 
of  the  Fore.-it  of  Lebanon  as  the  arsenal  of  the 

kingdom  of  Judah  (Is.  22  :  8).     Sime. Even 

the  imaginations  of  the  Oriental  romancers  and 
poets  have  scarcely  conceived  a  more  splendid 
I)ageant  than  Solomon,  seated  on  his  throne  of 
ivory,  receiving  the  homage  of  distant  princes 
who  came  to  admire  his  magnificence,  and  put 
to  the  test  his  noted  wisdom.  This  throne  was 
of  pure  ivory,  covered  with  gold  ;  six  steps  led 
up  to  the  seat,  and  on  each  side  of  the  steps 
were  twelve  lions  carved.  All  the  vessels  of  his 
palace  were  of  pure  gold,  silver  was  thought  too 
mean  :  his  armory  was  furnished  with  gold  ;  200 
targets  and  300  shields  of  beaten  gold  were  sus- 
pended in  the  house  of  Lebanon.     Milman. 


I  K.  3  :  I.  Pliaraoli  kiiiff  of  Egypt. 

This  is  the  tirst  notice  since  the  Exodus  of  unj 
connection  of  Israel  with  Egypt.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  which  Pliaraoh  it 
was  whose  daughter  Solomon  took  to  wife.  The 
twenty-second  Egyptian  dynasty  commenced 
with  Sheshonk  I.  (the  Shishak  of  the  Bible), 
about  B.C.  990.  This  monarch  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  Egyptian  power,  which  under  the 
previous  Tanite  sovereigns  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  had  sunk  very  low.  We  shall  find  Shi- 
shak (1  K.  11  :  40)  receiving  Jeroboam  when  he 
fled  from  Solomon.  The  wife  of  Solomon  must 
therefore  have  been  a  daughter  of  a  king  in  the 
previous  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  would  be 
likely  to  welcome  an  alliance  with  so  powerful 
a  monarch.  Pharaoh  is  used  in  the  Bible  as  the 
royal  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  any  single  person.  This  wife 
of  Solomon  probably  embraced  Judaism,  as  we 
find  no  reproach  against  him  for  this  marriage, 
nor  is  any  Egyptian  deity  mentioned  among 
those  for  whom  Solomon  at  a  later  time  built 
liigh  places  when  strange  women  tnrned  away 

his   heart    after   other   gods.     Lumby. This 

marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh — to  which,  from  its  frequent  mention, 
so  much  political  importance  seems  to  have 
been  attached — took  place  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  although  some  time  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  and  of  his  own  palace  had 
commenced.  Such  a  union  was  not  forbidden 
by  the  law,  nor  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ap- 
parently implicated  in  the  charge  brought 
against  Solomon's  other  foreign  wives  of  having 
led  him  into  idolatry  (1  K.  11  :  1-7).  In  fact, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  actually  became  a  Jewish  proselyte. 
Still,  Solomon  seems  to  have  felt  the  in'congru- 
ity  of  bringing  her  into  the  palace  of  David, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  "  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord  "  appears  to  have  been  located  (2  Chron. 
8  :  11),  and  she  occupied  a  temporary  abode  "  in 
the  City  of  David,"  till  the  new  palace  of  Solo- 
mon was  ready  for  her  reception.     A.  E. 

I  K.  3:3.  Solomon  began  well.    Ho  "loved 
the   Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his 
father,"  and  almost   his   first  care   is  to  accom- 
plish   the   desire,  inherited   from   his  father,  of 
building   "the   house  of  the   Lord,"  for  which 
'  David  had  long  since   been  collecting  materials. 
But  even  at  this  early  date,  when  all  seems  so 
fair,  the  germs  of  evil  are  not  wanting.     There 
I  is  something  astounding  in  finding  that  one  of 
I  his  first  acts  was  to  seek  a  wife  out  of  Egypt, 
I  the   house    of    bondage.     Since   the    Israelites 
1  "  spoiled  the  Egyptians"  there  had  been  no  in- 
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terOburse  between  the  two  nations.  Solomon's 
marriage  was  probably  a  diplomatic  one,  to  gain 
the  aid  of  Pharaoh  against  Edum,  or  at  least  to 
withhold  hira  from  htlping  Edom.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  those  many  unions  with  strange 
wives  who  in  the  end  led  him  into  abominable 
idolatries.  But  he  is  nowhere  said  to  have  built 
altars  to  any  Egyptian  god,  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  Pharaoh's  daughter  became  a  prose- 
lyte, and  that  for  this  reason  the  marriage  was 
not  specially  condemned.  But  the  connection 
with  Egypt,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  idolatry,  led  to 
another  violation  of  the  law.  In  direct  contra- 
vention of  De.  17  :  17,  Solomon  had  horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt  (1  K.  10  :  28).  Plummer. 
a  Ciiron.  8  :  12-13.  After  the  building 
of  the  temple  and  of  his  own  house,  Solomon 
continued  for  a  time  faithful  to  the  worship  and 


legislation  of  his  people.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  reign  there  was  no  change  in 
the  principles  with  which  he  set  out  in  public 
life.     Shne. 

1  K,  9  :  25.  Three  limes  in  a  year  he  offered 
burnt-offerings  extraordinary  :  namely,  at  the 
three  yearly  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  honor  of  the  Divine  in- 
stitution ;  beside  what  he  offered  at  other  times, 
both  statedly,  and  upon  special  occasions.  With 
his  sacrifices  he  burned  incense,  not  himself 
(that  was  King  Uzziah's  crime),  but  the  priest 

I  for  him,    at  his  charge,  and   for  his  particular 

!  use.  It  is  said,  he  offered  on  Ihe  altar  lohich  lie 
himself  hmU.  He  took  care  to  build  it,  and 
then    himself   made  use   of  it.     Many  will  as- 

;  sist  the  devotions  of  others  that  neglect  their 

'.  own.     H. 
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CITIES   BUILT   BY   SOLOMON. 
MILITAKY,  AND   CIVIL. 


HIS   ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICEES.  ECCLESIASTICAL, 
HIS   CHARIOTS,  HOKSEMEN,  AND   HORSES. 


1    Kings    4  :  1-19,   22,  23,    26-28  ;     9  :  10-23  ;     10  :  26.   28,    29. 

8  :  1-10  ;    9  :  25,  28. 


2    Chkonicles  1  :  14,    16,    17 


1  K.  9  :  10  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  wherein  Solomon  had  built  the 

11  two  houses,  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house,  (now  Hiram   the   king  of  Tyre  had 
furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees,  and  with  gold,  according  to  all  his  desire,) 

12  that  then  king  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Galdee.     And  Hiram  came  out 

13  from  Tyre  to  see  the  cities  which  Solomon  Had   given  him  ;  and  they  pleased  him  not.     And 
he  said.  What  cities  are  these  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my  brother?     And  he  called  them  the 

14  Land  of  Cabul,  unto  this  day.     And  Hiram  sent  to  the  king  sixsoore  talents  of  gold. 

2  Chron.  §  :  1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  wherein  Solomon  had 
2  built  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  his   own   house,  that   the  cities  which   Huram   had  given  to 

Solomon,  Solomon  built  them,  and  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  there. 

3,  4     And  Solomon  went  to  Hamatbzobah,  and  prevailed  against  it.     And  he  built  Tadmor  in 

r>  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  store  cities,  which  he  built  in  Hamath.     Also  he  built  Beth  horon 

6  the  upper,  and  Beth-hoi-on  the  nether,  fenced  cities,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  ;  and  Baalath, 

and  all  the  store  cities  that  Solomon  had,  and  all  the  cities  for  his  chariots,  and  the  cities  for 

his  horsemen,  and   all   that  Solomon   desired  to   build  for  his  pleasure  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 

Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  land  of  his  dominion. 

I   K.  9  :  15  And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  levy  which  king  Solomon  raised  ;  for  to  build 

the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  his  own  house,  and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor,  and 

16  Megiddo,  and  Gezer.     Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with 

fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  portion  unto  his  daughter, 

17,  18  Solomon's   wife.     And  Solomon  built  Gezer,   and    Beth-horon  the    nether,   and  Baalath, 

19  and  Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  in   the  land,  and  all  the  store  cities   that  Solomon  had,  and  the 
cities  for  his  chariots,  and  the  cities  for  his  horsemen,  and  that  which  Solomon  desired  to 

20  build  for  his  pleasure  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  land  of  his  dominion.     As 
for  all  the  people  that  were  left  of  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and 
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'21  the  JebusifOB,  which  were  not  of  Ihc  children  of  Israel  ;  their  children  that  were  left  nfter 
them  in  the  laud,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,  of  them  did 

22  Solomon  raise  a  levy  of  boudservuutH,  nuto  this  day.  IJut  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solo- 
mon make  no  bondservants  :  but  they  were  the  men  of  war,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes, 

23  and  his  captains,  and  rulers  of  his  chariots  and  of  his  horsemen.  These  were  the  chief  ofticere 
that  were  over  Solomon's  work,  live  hundred  and  fifty,  which  bare  rule  over  the  people  that 
wroiij^ht  in  the  work. 

I    li.  4  :  1,  2  And  king  Solomon  was   king  over  all  Israel.     And  these  were  the  princes 

3  which  he  had  ;  Aziiriah   the  son  of  Zadok,    the  priest  ;    Elihoreph  and  Ahijah,  the  sons  of 

4  Shisha,   scril)es  ;    Jchoshaphat   the  son  of  Aliilud,  the  recorder  ;  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  .Te- 

5  hoiada  was  over  the   host  ;  and   Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  priests  ;  and  A/.ariah  the  son  of 
Nathan  was  over  the  officers  ;  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan  was  priest,  and  the  king's  friend  ; 

(i  and  Ahishar  was  over  the  household  ;  and  Adoniram   the  son   of   Abda  was  over  the  levy. 

7  And  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  over  all  Israel,  which  provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 

8  household  :  each  man  had  to  make  provision  for  a  month  in  the  year.     And  these  are  their 

9  names  :  Ben  hur,  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraiui  :  Ben  deker,  in  Makaz,  and  in  Shaalbim,  and 

10  Beth  sheinesh,  and  Elonbeth-hacan  :  Ben-hesed,  in  Ariibl)Oth  ;  to   him  pertained  S.icoh,  and 

11  all  the  laud  of  Hepher  :  Ben  abinadab,  in  all  the  height  of  Dor  ;  lie  had  Taphath  the  daughter 

12  of  Solomon  to  wife  ;  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud,  iu  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  and  all  Beth  sliean 
which  is  beside  Zarethan,  beneath  Jezreel,  from  Beth-shean  to  Abel  meholah,  as  far  as  beyond 

13  Jokmeam  :  Ben  geber,  iu  Ilamoth  gilead  ;  to  hiui  pertnined  the  towns  of  Jair  the  son  of  Man- 
Bsseh,  which  are  in  Gilead  ;  even  to  him  pertained  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in  Bashan. 

14  threescore  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars  :  Ahinadab  the  son  of  Iddo,  in  Mahanaim  : 
15,  16  Ahimnaz,  in  Naphtali  ;  he  also  took  Basemath  the  daughter  of  Solomon  to  wife  ;  Baana  the 
17,  18  son  of  Hushai,  in  Asher  and  Bealoth  :  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Paruah,  in  Issachar  :  Shimei 
19  the  son  of  £la,  in  Benjamin  :  Geber  the  son  of  Uri,  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  country  of  Sihon 

king  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Og  king  of  Bashan  ;  and  he  was  the  only  otticcr  which  was  in  the 

22  land.     And  Solomon's  provision  for  one  day  was  thirty  measures  of  line  flour,  and  threescore 

23  measures  of  meal  ;  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  Hhecj), 
beside  harts,  and  gazelles,  and  roebucks,  and  fatted  fowl. 

ti  Cliroil.  1  :  14  And  Solomon  gathered  chariots  and  horsemen  :  and  he  had  a  thousand 
and  four  hundred  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  which  he  placed  in  the  chariot 
cities,  and  with  the  king  at  Jerusalem. 

1  K.  4  :  26,  27  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots.  And 
those  otBcers  provided  victual  for  king  Solomon,  and   for  all   that  came   unto  king  Solomon's 

28  table,  every  man  in  his  month  :  they  let  nothing  be  lacking  Barley  also  and  straw  for  the 
horses  and  swift  steedsbrought  they  unto  the  place  where  lite  ojicer.'i  were,  every  man  according 
to  his  charge. 

2  C'lli'Oll.   1  :  16  And   the   horses  which   Solomon  had  were   brought   out  of  Egypt  ;  the 
17  king's  merchants  received  them  in  droves,  each  drove  at  a  price.     And  they  fetched  up,  and 

brought  out  of  Egypt  a  chariot  for  six  hundred  shekel.'!  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty  :  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them 
out  by  their  means. 


Sohmnn'.i  h'lildings  and  nmlertakinrjs.  So  far 
the  historian  has  spoken  exclusively  of  the  two 
greatest  works  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  Temj)ie 
and  the  Palace,  and  principally  of  the  former. 
Even  the  mes.sage  just  related  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  response  to  the  prayer  offered  when 
the  temple  was  consecrated.  But  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  other  proofs  of  Solomon's 
greatness,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  — 
doubtless  because  the  glory  of  Israel  then 
reached  its  climax,  and  the  author  would  be 
tempted  to  linger  over  these  details  because  of 
the  dark  contrast  which  hia  own  time  supplied 


— and  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  means  by 
which  all  these  enterpiises  were  accomplished. 
The  particulars  here  given  are  but  fragmentary, 
and  are  grouped  together  in  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular manner.  It  would  seem  as  if  both  this  ac- 
count and  that  of  the  chronicler  had  been  com- 
piled from  much  more  copious  histories,  each 
writer  having  cited  those  particulars  which  ap 
peared  to  him  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
important.  But  the  design  of  the  historian  in 
either  case  is  evident— viz.,  to  recount  the 
principal  undertakings  of  this  illustrious  king, 
and  to  indicate  the  resources  which  enabled  him 
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to  accomplish  such  Extensive  designs.  Ham- 
mond. 

1  K.  9  :  lO-l^.  The  great  works  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  God's  house,  and  of 
his  own  royal  htate  at  Jeriiaalem,  to  which  city 
they  added  an  entirely  new  quarter,  occupied 
the  first  halt  of  Suloiiion's  reign,  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  1(J15-99G  B.C.  The  servicesof  the 
King  of  Tyre  were  acknowledged  l)y  the  cession 
of  twenty  cities  along  the  sea-coast  of  Galilee, 
a  gift  at  which  Hiram  expressed  his  discontent 
by  a  play  upon  the  name  of  one  of  them,  C 'hul,  a 
word  signifying  dirt  in  the  Phoenician  dialect. 
P.  8. — —It  appears  that,  besides  furnishing  him 
with  wood,  Hiram  had  also  advanced  gold  to 
Solomon  (verse  11),  amounting,  if  we  may  con- 
nect with  this  the  notice  in  verse  14,  to  120  tal- 
ents of  gold.  We  suppose  it  was  in  repayment 
of  this  sum  that  Solomon  ceded  to  Hiiam  twenty 
cities  in  Northern  Galilee,  adjoining  the  pos- 
sessions of  Tyre.  With  these  he  might  the  more 
readily  part,  since  the  district  was  partially 
"  Gentile."  But  Hiram,  who  probably  coveted 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  new  acquisition,  and  gave  it  the  con- 
temptuous designation  of  "  the  land  of  Cabul." 
The  district  seems,  however,  to  have  been  after- 
ward restored  to  Solomon,  no  doubt  on  repaj'- 
ment  of  the  loan  and  other  compensation.  (See 
next  paragraph  of  text,  2  Chron.  8  :  1,  2.) 

ti  Cliroii.  8  :  S-6  ;  I  H.  9  :  13-26.  The 
great  Palace,  the  Temple,  and  the  enlargement 
of  Millo  and  of  the  city  wall,  were  not  the  only 
architectural  undertakings  of  King  Solomon. 
Remembering  that  there  were  watchful  foes  on 
all  sides,  he  either  built  or  repaired  a  number 
of  strong  places.  In  the  north,  as  defence 
against  Syria,  rose  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Hazor.  The  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  traditional 
battle-field  of,  as  well  as  the  highway  into  Pal- 
estine from  tlie  west  and  the  north,  was  pro- 
tected by  Megiddo  ;  while  the  southern  approach 
from  Kgypt  and  the  Philistine  plain  was  guard- 
ed by  Gezer,  which  Pharaoh  had  before  this 
taken  from  the  Canaanites  and  burned,  but  after- 
ward given  to  his  daughter  as  dowry  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Solomon.  Not  far  from  Gezer,  and 
serving  a  similar  defensive  purpose,  rose  the 
fortress  of  Baaluth,  in  the  po.ssession  of  Dan. 
Tbe  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  Solomon's 
dominions  were  protected  by  Tamaror  Tadmor, 
))robably  the  Palmyra  of  the  ancients,  and  by 
Hamath-Zobah,  while  access  to  Jerusalem  and 
irruptions  from  the  northwestern  plain  were 
barred  by  the  fortification  of  Upper  and  Nether 
ISethhoron.  Besides  these  fortresses,  the  king 
provided  magaeinecities,  and  others  wliere  his 


chariots  and  cavalry  were  stationed — most  of 
them,  probably,  toward  the  north.  In  all  such 
undertakings  Solomon  employed  the  forced  labor 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  his  Jewish  subjects  be- 
ing chiefly  engaged  as  overseers  and  officers  in 
various  departments.  But  even  thus,  the  di- 
ver.sion  of  so  mucli  labor  and  the  taxation  which 
his  undertakings  must  have  involved  were  felt 
as  a  "grievous  service"  and  "heavy  yoke"  (1 
K.  12  :  4),  all  the  more  that  Solomon's  love  of 
building  and  of  Oriental  splendor  seems  to  have 
rapidly  grown  upon  him.  Thus,  once  more  by 
a  natural  process  of  causation,  the  inner  decay 
marked  by  luxury  led  to  the  weakening  of  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of 
that  disaffection  which,  in  the  days  of  his  de- 
generate son,  ripened  into  open  rebellion.  So 
true  is  it,  that  in  the  history  of  Israel  the  inner 
and  the  outer  always  keep  pace.     A.  E. 

16.  The  mention  of  Gezer  leads  to  a  paren- 
thesis of  considerable  length  (verses  16-19). 
The  question  of  the  levy  is  put  aside  for  the 
time,  while  the  historian  explains  how  it  was 
that  the  king  came  to  build  Gezer.  He  then 
proceeds  to  mention  the  other  towns  built  dur- 
ing the  same  reign.     Ilnmmond. 

In  the  north  and  northeast,  Hamath,  which 
apparently  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  on  David's 
death,  was  recovered.  Fortresses  were  estab- 
lished along  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  sta- 
tions along  the  desert  toward  the  Euphrates. 
Of  these  establishments  two  remain,  which, 
partly  by  tradition,  partly  by  resemblance  of 
name,  are  connected  with  Solomon.  One  is 
Baalbec  or  Bualalh.  (verse  17)  ;  the  great  sanc- 
tuarj',  which  commanded  the  valley  of  Crelesyria, 
on  the  way  to  Hamath,  and  of  which  the  enor- 
mous substructions  appear  to  date  from  an  age 
far  anterior  to  the  Syro-Greek  or  Syro  Roman 
temples  built  upon  them.  Eastward  his  do- 
minion extended  to  Thapsacus,  and  on  the  w.iy 
to  this  is  the  other  probable  memorial  of  his 
greatness,  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness;"  if  we 
may  trust  the  native  name  which  has  clung  to 
the  famous  city  of  Zenobia,  in  spite  of  its  Roman 
appellation,  bv  which  it  has  been  translated. 
Its  situation,  in  wliat  must  then  have  been  a 
palm-grove,  at  the  point  where  the  wide,  barren 
valley,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of 
hills,  opens  on  the  still  wider  desert,  and  where 
the  abundant  springs  gather  round  it  a  circle  of 
vegetation,  would  naturally  have  pointed  it  out 
to  Solomon  as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  halting- 
place  for  caravans  half-way  between  Damascus 
and  Babylon.     Slanln/. 

2  Chron.  §  :  4.  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
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dcrilcOK.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon, 
is  tlie  same  as  Palmyra.  Tho  identity  of  the  two 
cities  i«  thus  estubllshed :  Josephus  mentions 
the  same  city  as  bearing  in  his  time  tho  name 
of  Tadmor  among  thi;  Syrians,  and  l'aluiyr.i 
auiong  the  Greeks  ;  and  Jc-rumo  translates  Tad- 
mor by  Palmtra.  The  modern  Arabic  name  of 
Palmyra  is  substantially  (ho  same  us  the  Hebrew 
word,  being  Tmlmtir  or  Tathmur.  Tho  word 
Tadmor  has  nearly  tho  same  meaning  as  Pal- 
myra, signifying  probably  the  Ctly  of  Palms, 
from  Hub.  liimdr  =  o  palm.  The  name  Tadmor 
or  Tadmor  actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
city  in  Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  found 
there.  In  2  Chrou.  8,  the  city  is  mentioned  as 
built  by  Sol.iuion  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  is  named  with  "all  the  store-cities 
which  he  built  in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully 
with  the  situation  of  Palmyra  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  known  city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in 
the  desert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
Tadmor.     Die.  B. 

As  Solomon  held  the  fortress  of  Thapsacns  at 
the  place  where  the  caravans  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  could  afford  an  escort  of  troops 
thence  to  Tadmor,  and  thence  again  to  the  west- 
ern const,  if  required  ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  aid  and  assistance  at  Tadmor,  and  for 
the  advantages  of  its  stores  and  khans,  a  toll 
might  reasonably  be  required  ;  and  this  would 
cheerfully  be  paid,  as  a  return  for  actual  bene- 
fits, and  as  a  most  gratifying  exchange  for  the 
harassing,  irregular,  inordinate,  and  greedy  ex- 
actions of  the  Arab  tribes.  But  we  apprehend 
that  Tadmor  was  more  than  a  watering  and  rest- 
ing station  ;  that  it  became  under  Solomon  what 
we  know  it  was  in  later  times,  an  actual  empo- 
rium for  the  products  of  the  East,  where  the  cara- 
vans termimited  their  journej',  deposited  their 
ladings,  transacted  their  sales  with  the  factors 
from  the  West,  who  then  took  charge  ot  the 
commodities,  and  bore  them  away  thence  to  the 
western  markets  at  their  leisure,  or  whither  the 
dealers  repaired  to  purchase  such  of  those  com- 
modities as  they  required  from  the  con.signees. 
This  is  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  goods 
brought  by  distant  caravans  are  disposed  of  in 
the  East,  almost  always  at  some  border  town, 
and  rarely  at  the  ultimate  market.  Alore  than 
this,  we  see  little  room  to  doubt  that  Solomon 
himself  took  up,  by  his  agents,  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  goods  thus  brought  into 
his  territories,  and  kept  them  in  his  stores, 
eventually  selling  them  at  a  profit  to  such  of  the 
western  merchants  as  required  them.  This 
would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  monopoly  of  the 


Eastern  trade.  But  such  is  the  custom  of  East 
cm  kings  when  they  take  any  interest  in  com- 
mercial undertakings.  And  not  only  so,  but  such 
royal  merchants  are  very  much  in  tho  habit  of 
taking  such  commodities  from  the  caravans  nl 
Ihtir  own  price,  which  the  uierchiint  dare  not 
lefuse  to  accept.  This,  however,  has  a  practical 
limit,  and  must  especially  have  had  such  in  the 
case  of  .Solomon,  for  Ihe  result  might  have  been 
to  direct  the  traffic  into  some  other  channel, 
which  might  have  been  found  by  crossing  the 
Euphrates  more  to  the  north,  and  so  proceed- 
ing westward.  But  this  expensive  and  fatiguing 
course  would  not  be  adopted  without  more  seri- 
ous cause  than  so  prudent  a  king  as  Solomon 
would  be  likely  to  give.  That  this,  in  substance, 
was  tl'e  course  taken  by  Solomon,  seems  to  us 
to  be  proved  by  tho  fact,  that  it  was  really  the 
policy  on  which  he  conducted  his  trade  with 
Egypt  ;  iind  from  the  fact  that  we  read  of 
"  store  cities"  which  he  built,  and  as  this  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  building  of 
Tadmor,  it  is  obviously  suggested  that  these 
towns  were  intended  to  be  places  for  the  de- 
posit and  sale  of  the  products  of  this  great  east- 
ern land  trade  — so  ancient,  so  important — and 
which  now  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Solomon.     Kit. 

Tadmor  was  a  very  famous  city,  knowrn  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palmyra,  situated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Deserta  inclining  toward  ihe  Euphrates. 
Josephus  places  it  two  days'  journey  from  Up- 
per Syria,  one  day's  journey  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  six  days'  journej-  from  Babylon. 
If  we  may  guess  by  the  ruins  which  later  trav- 
ellers describe  of  this  city,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  magnitieeut  in  the  East  ;  and  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  history  should  give 
us  so  little  account  when  or  by  whom  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  sad  condition  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears. The  reason  of  Solomon's  building  this 
city  in  so  desolate  a  place,  was  probably  the 
commodiousuess  of  its  situation,  to  cut  oS  all 
commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Mesopi- 
tamians,  and  to  prevent  their  caballing  and 
conspiring  against  him,  as  they  had  done  against 
his  father  David.     Stackhouse. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  communication  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  other  provinces  on  the  banks  ot  the 
Euphrates,  and  those  parts  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine which  lay  near  Ihe  Mediterranean.  The 
migration  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  instance  of 
tuis.  The  journey  through  the  desert  which 
separated  these  countries,  was  n>ach  facilitated 
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by  its  affording  one  station  abounding  with 
water  and  capable  o£  cultivation.  As  the  in- 
tercourse increased,  the  possession  of  this  sta- 
tion became  an  object  of  so  much  importance, 
that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
toward  the  extension  of  commerce  among  his 
subjects,  built  a  fenced  city  there.  Its  Syrian 
name  of  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,"  and  its 
Greek  name  of  Palmyra,  aie  both  descriptive  of 
its  situation,  in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm-trees. 
This  is  not  only  jjlentif  ally  supplied  with  water, 
but  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  fertile  land 
which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  renders  it  a 
delightful  habitation  in  the  midst  of  barren 
sands  and  an  inhospitable  desert.  Its  happy 
position,  at  the  distance,  according  to  Major 
I'ennell,  of  85  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
about  117  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, induced  its  inhabitants  to  enter  with 
ardor  into  the  trade  of  conveying  commodities 
from  one  of  these  to  the  other.  Its  opulence 
and  power  increased  rapidly  ;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  its  situation,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  long  maintained 
its  independence,  though  surrounded  by  pow- 
erful and  ambitious  neighbors.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  gentle- 
men of  the  English  lajtory  at  Aleppo,  incited 
by  what  they  heard  in  the  East  concerning  the 
wonderful  ruins  of  Palmyra,  ventured,  notwith- 
standing the  d.mger  and  fatigue  of  a  journey 
through  the  desert,  to  visit  them.  To  their 
astonishment  they  beheld  a  fertile  spot  of  some 
miles  in  extent,  arising  like  an  island  out  of  a 
vast  plain  of  sand,  covered  with  the  remains  of 
temples,  porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  other  public 
works,  which  in  magnificence  and  splendor,  and 
some  of  them  in  elegance,  were  not  unworthy 
of  -\thens  or  of  Rome,  in  their  most  prosperous 
Ktate.  Palmyra  owed  its  aggrandizement  to  the 
opulence  acquired  by  extensive  commerce.  After 
its  conquest  by  Aarelian  trade  never  revived 
there.  At  present  a  few  miserable  huts  of  Arabs 
are  scattered  in  the  courts  of  its  stately  temples, 
or  deform  its  elegant  porticoes.  Dr.  Itoberison. 
It  became  a  Eoman  colony  under  Caracalla 
(a.d.  211-217).  Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  the  Roman  senate  invested  Odena- 
thus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra,  with  the  regal  dig- 
nity, on  account  of  his  services  in  defeating 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  On  the  as.sassination  of 
Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra 
into  an  independent  monarchy  ;  and,  in  prose- 
cution of  this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  success- 
fully resisted  the  Roman  arms.  She  was  at 
length  defeated  and  taken  captive  by  the  Em- 


peror Aurelian  (a.d.  273).  In  1172  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  found  4000  Jews  there,  and  at  a  later 
period  Abulfeda  mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid 
ruins.  The  long  lines  of  Corinthian  columns 
at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  are  peculiarly 
imposing  ;  and  in  their  general  effect  and  ap- 
parent vastness  they  seem  to  surpass  all  other 
ruins  of  the  same  kind.  The  principal  ruin  is 
the  great  temple  of  the  sun,  the  great  colonnade 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  1500  columns, 
and  the  tombs,  which  are  tower-like  buildings, 
two,  three,  or  four  stories  high.     Die.  B. 

Neither  Greece  nor  Italy  could  exhibit  an- 
tiquities which  in  point  of  splendor  could  rival 
those  of  Palmyra.  The  examinations  of  travel- 
lers show  that  the  ruins  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  class  must  have  originated  in  very  remote 
times,  and  consists  of  rude,  unshapen  hillocks 
of  ruin  and  rubbish,  covered  with  soil  and 
herbage,  such  as  now  alone  mark  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  among  which  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  seek  any  traces  of  the  more  ancient  city  of 
Solomon.  The  other,  to  which  the  most  gor- 
geous monuments  belong,  bears  the  impress  of 
later  ages.  It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  later  buildings  belong  to  the 
three  centuries  preceding  Diocletian,  in  which 
the  Corinthian  order  of  pillars  was  preferred  to 
any  other.      Kit.  Enc. 

1  K.  9  ;  19.  There  was  another  class  of 
public  works,  which  Solomon  found  it  necessary 
to  undertake.  "  Cities  of  store,  cities  for  his 
chariots,  and  cities  for  his  horsemen."  The 
phrase,  "  store  cities"  or"  temple  cities,"  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Book  of  Exodus.  What  Pithom 
and  Raamses  were  to  Pharaoh,  these  store  cities 
were  to  Solomon — at  once  magazines  for  the 
garrisons  which  held  the  fortresses  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  warehouses,  in  which  goods  were 
stored,  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  king's 
merchants,  or  received  in  consignment  from 
abroad.  Both  ideas  are  involved  in  the  words. 
And  both  meanings  may  be  specially  applicable 
to  "  all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in 
Hamath."     Sime. 

23.  Five  liundred  and  flriy.  At  2 
Chron.  8  ;  10,  the  number  is  stated  at  250.  Tho 
most  probable  solution  is,  that  there  were  250 
set  over  those  who  wrought  in  the  temple  ;  and 
the  rest  had  the  superintendence  of  public 
works  in  other  places.      Bp.  Falrick. 

1  K.  4  :  1-19.  That  this  list  belongs  not  to 
the  beginning  but  to  the  later  period  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  appears  certain  from  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  twelve  officers  were  married  to 
daughters  of  Solomon.     The  list  appears  accord- 
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ingly  to  contain  a  collection  of  the  most  (lis-  I 
tingniHbed  officers  of  the  kiiigdom  during  the  I 
whole  of    Solomon's  reigu,   which  is  inserted  I 
here  for  substantial  reasons  tu  give  an  idea  of 
the  power  and   glory  of  the   kingdom  of  Isiael 
iindur  Solomon.     To   this  both   the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  chapter  point.     /iPiV. 

The  i)rospi'rity  of  Solomon's  reign  was  com- 
mensurate with  iho  tact  that  it  was  based  upon 
the  Divine  promises,  and  t.vpical  of  far  greater 
blessings  to  come  The  notices  in  1  K.  4  and  5 
are  strung  together  to  indicate  that  prosperity 
by  presenting  to  our  view  the  condition  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy  in  the  high-day  of  its  glory. 
Wi»e  and  respected  councillors  siirrounded  the 
king.  The  administration  of  the  country  was 
orderly,  and  the  ta.\ation  not  arbitrary  bnt  reg- 
ulated. The  land  was  divided,  not  according 
to  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  "  tribes," 
but  according  to  population  and  resources,  into 
twelve  provinces,  over  each  of  which  a  governor 
was  appointed.  Among  their  number  we  find 
two  sons  in-law  of  the  king  (verses  11,  15),  and 
other  names  well  known  in  the  land.  Had  this 
policy  of  rearranging  the  country  into  provinces 
been  sufficiently  consolidated,  many  of  the 
tribal  jealousies  would  have  ceasLd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  financial  administration,  in- 
trusted to  these  governors,  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.  Apparently,  no  direct  taxes  were  levied, 
but  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  royal  court  and 
government  had  to  be  provided,  each  province 
supplying  in  turn  what  was  required  for  one 
month.  Such  a  system  could  not,  indeed,  press 
heavily  so  long  as  the  country  continued  pros- 
perous ;  but  with  a  luxurious  court,  in  hard 
times,  or  under  harsh  governors,  it  might  easily 
become  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  a 
source  of  discontent.  From  1  K.  12  :  4  we 
gather  that  such  was  ultimately  the  case.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  in  each  province 
the  supreme  civil  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  these  royal  officials  ;  and  such  was  the  gen- 
eral quiet  prevailing,  that  even  in  the  extensive 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  bordered  on 
BO  many  turbulent  tributary  nations,  "  one  sole 
officer"  (verso  19)  was  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Quito  in  accordance  with 
these  notices  are  the  references  both  to  the 
prosperity  of  Israel  and  to  the  extent  of  Solo- 
mon's dominions.  They  almost  read  like  an 
initial  fulfilment  of  that  promise  to  Abraham  : 
"  Multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  and  oh  the  sand  'wliicli  is 
npon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess 
the  gate  of  his  enemies."  And  if,  compared 
with   the    simplicity   of    Saul's    and    even    of 


David's  court,  that  of  Solomon  seems  luxurious 
in  its  appointments,  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  intended  to  show  the  altered  state  of  the  Is- 
raelitish monaichy,  and  that  even  so  the  daily 
consumption  was  far  smaller  than  at  the  court 
of  the  Tersiaii  niouarchs  in  the  high-day  of  their 
power  and  glory.     A.  E. 

"i'i,  'i't.  Tho  daily  consumption  of  the  royal 
household  is  now  related  to  show  the  grandeur 
and  luxury  of  the  court.  And  it  agreed  well 
with  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  The  lavish 
provision  of  Oriental  palaces  was  evidently  a 
subject  of  wonder  and  of  boasting  to  the  an- 
cients, as  the  inscriptions  and  monuments  show. 
Ihimmond. 

2  C'liron.  1:1-1.  He  established  a  new- 
species  of  military  force,  strongly  discouraged 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  from  which  all  previ- 
ous rulers  of  this  people  had  abstained — that  of 
chariots  and  horses.  Of  the  former  he  had  14(lil, 
and  of  the  latter  12,000.  Apart  even  from  the 
prohibition,  this  was  an  extreme  and  perilous 
extravagance  for  such  a  country  as  that  over 
which  this  king  reigned.  The  country  was 
mountainous  and  nnsnited  for  cavalry.  It  w.ts 
also  a  lime  of  peace  ;  and  all  the  great  victories 
of  his  father  and  other  conqui'rors  had  been  won 
in  reliance  upon  the  strength  of  the  Lord's  arm, 
without  any  such  force,  and  over  those  who  po.s- 
sessed  it.  However  proper,  such  a  number  of 
horses  and  chariots  was  wholly  disproportioned 
to  so  small  a  country  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  no 
act  of  royal  extravagance  was  so  unpopular 
among  the  people,  under  whose  eyes  it  was  con- 
tinually jiresent.  This  kind  of  expenditure,  in 
the  keeping  of  animals  not  for  manifest  use,  is 
always  more  offensive  to  a  people,  and  especially 
to  an  agricultural  people,  than  any  other  form 
of  expenditure,  because  it  is  a  living  expense. 
The  people  soon  fall  to  reckoning  that  each 
horse  consumes  the  food  of  so  many  persons, 
the  produce  of  so  much  land  ;  and  when,  to 
support  such  extravagance,  they  are  oppressed 
with  special  burdens,  the  grievance  becomes  in- 
tolerable. We  do  not  call  to  mind  any  deep 
popular  complaint  against  the  oiitravagance  of 
a  sovereign  which  had  not  its  origin  in  some 
such  form  of  living  expenditure,-  that  is,  in  the 
really  or  apparently  unprofitable  maintenance 
of  persons  or  animal.s — horses,  servants,  fiinc 
lionaries,  soldiers,  women.  Indeed,  a  popular 
complaint  against  even  a  war  will,  when  exam- 
ined, generally  resolve  itself  into  a  discontent 
at  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  army— of  so  many 
consumers  of  food  not  employed  in  reproductive 
labor.      ]\U. 

1  K..    I  :  20.  The  numeral  "  forty"  rests  on 
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an  old  error   in   transcription  for  four,  ns  the 
older  expositors  baie  observed.     These  chariots 
and  saddle  horses  Solomon  kept  partly  in  Jem 
salem,  partly  in  several  towns,  which  he  pitched 
upon  for  this  purpose.     Ke'd. 

From  the  coming  ont  of  Egypt  to  the  end  of 
David's  reign,  the  people  of  Israel  never 
snflered  for  want  of  force  and  strength  in  war. 
Troops,  few  in  number,  and  seemingly  unfit  for 
action,  supported  neither  by  chariots  nor  by 
horsemen,  proved  an  overmatch  for  royal  armies. 
This  may  be  verified  in  the  instances  of  Gideon, 
Barak,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  of  all  others 
called  forth  by  God  to  save  his  people.  During 
this  period,  also,  the  kingdom  of  Lsrael  was  car- 
ried to  its  utmost  height  by  David.  He  held 
the  kings  about  him,  how  gallantly  soever  they 
and  their  troops  were  mounted,  under  tribute 
and  subjection,  though  he  himself  rode  on  a 
nude,  and  provided  no  better  equipage  for  his 
sin  on  his  coronation  day.  When  David  looked 
back  and  meditated  on  this  state  of  things,  he 
might  well  say,  "  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and 
some  in  horses  :  but  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  "  (Ps.  20  :  7).  In  the  reign 
of  Solomon  things  quickly  changed.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
opened  a  commerce  between  that  country  and 
his  own  :  and  the  next  news  we  liear  of  him  is, 
that  he  "  had  fonr  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for 
his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen." 
They  who  succeeded  him  followed  his  example  ; 
and  from  his  time  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had,  whenever  they  were  able  to  keep  them,  a 
strength  of  chariots  and  horsemen.  Let  us  now 
see  what  they  got  by  this  change  :  Solomon 
came  to  a  kingdom  firmly  established,  the 
princes  round  him  were  triliutary  to  him,  and 
those  at  a  distance  feared  and  admired  him  : 
but  troubles  soon  overtook  him  :  the  Edomite 
on  one  side,  the  king  of  Damascus  on  the  other, 
insulted  him  ;  nor  was  he  able,  with  all  his  new 
forces,  to  quell  these  upstart  enemies.  But  the 
most  remnrkable  event,  and  that  which  seems 
designed  by  Providence  to  humble  the  pride  of 
Israel,  was  the  division  of  the  kingdom  upon 
the  death  of  Solomon,  which  produced  a  war  of 
many  years'  continuance  between  Israel  and 
■Tiulah,  wherein  their  forces  were  employed, 
with  various  success,  in  weakening  and  destroy- 
ing one  another.  During  this  time  the  king  of 
Egypt,  the  country  which  had  furnished  Solo- 
mon with  all  his  horses,  came  up  against  Jerusa- 
lem, and  look  it,  and  carried  away  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple,  and  of  the  royal  paUre,  which 
had  been  long  guthfting  by  David  and  Solomon  : 
and  Rehoboam,   the  son  of  Solomon,   became 


servant  to  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  12  :  8,  9). 
Thus  did  Solomon  and  his  house  prosper  with 
their  great  strength  of  chariots  and  horses.  In- 
deed, we  may  from  this  time  date  the  ruin  of 
Israel.      Bp.  Sherlnck. 

2  C'liroil.  1  :  IC.  Friendly  intercoiirse  be- 
gan to  be  held  under  Solomon  with  Egypt. 
Nearly  five  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed  from 
the  Exodus,  and  during  that  long  period  there 
had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Many  memorable  events  had  happened 
in  Egypt  during  the  interval.  There  had  been 
revolutions  in  the  throne, — "  stranger-kings," 
who  had  forcibly  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  expelled  the  old  Egyptian  deities,  but 
had  not  long  maintained  their  dominion  ;  there 
had  been  times  of  grand  conquests,  when  Egyp- 
tian arms  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and 
victorious  Pharaohs — the  Sethis  and  Itameses  of 
their  history — blazoned  their  great  exploits  in 
the  glorious  temples  of  Karnak  and  Luxor  ;  the 
arts  had  risen,  some  two  hundred  years  after 
the  Exodus,  to  tho  highest  degree  of  excellence 
of  which  they  were  there  capable,  but  had  now- 
begun  somewhat  to  decline.  Not  only  did  Solo- 
mon marry  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  but  "  he  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty."  But  this  introduction  of  chariots 
and  horses  was  in  disobedience  of  the  Divine 
command  (De.  17  :  16).     W.  G.  B. 

2  Cliron.  11  :  17.  We  are  informed  of  the 
articles  which  Solomon  imported  from  Egypt 
through  his  factors,  but  not  of  the  commodities 
he  gave  in  exchange.  This,  however,  it  is  not 
difilcult  to  discover,  seeing  that  there  are  certain 
products  of  Palestine  which  were  not  produced, 
or  not  adequately  produced,  in  Egypt,  and  which 
must  in  all  times  have  found  a  welcome  in  the 
markets  there.  Of  the  staple  productions  of 
Palestine,  corn  was  one  that  Egypt  did  not 
want  ;  but  in  regard  to  oil  and  wine  the  case  was 
diflferent.  Of  all  oils,  that  of  the  olive  is  most 
valued,  and  the  tree  that  afforded  it  did  not 
flourish  in  Egypt,  but  was  native  to  Palestine, 
and  grew  there  to  its  utmost  perfection,  shoot- 
ing even  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  where 
scarcely  any  soil  appears.  Hence  "  oil  out  cf 
the  flinty  rock'  (De.  32  :  13)  was  among  the 
blessings  of  the  land  promised  to  the  chosen 
people.  So  of  wine.  It  is  not  true  that  the  vine 
did  not  grow  in  Egypt,  or  that  wine  was  not 
made  there.  This  old  notion  is  overset  by  the 
evidence  of  the  mural  paintings.  Yet  the  nature 
of  the  climate  — as  unfavorable  to  the  vine  from 
heat  as  our  ow  n  climate  is   from  cold — shows 
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that  it  mnst  there  hftve  been  mthcr  an  object  of    This  wine  wns  prized  even  by  the  Phoenicians, 


amateur  culture,  than  a  natural  and  extensive 
production.  The  wine  also,  although  made  in 
Homo  limited  degree,  was  probably  of  inferior 
<|ualit>,  and  not  greatly  prized.  But  in  Pale.s- 
tine  the  vine  attained  its  perfection,  affording 
excellent  grapes,  which  yielded  the  ti  test  wine. 


who  had  access  to  the  vines  of  Lebanon.  Much 
more,  therefore,  must  it  have  been  valued  by 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  these  two  commodities, 
olive  oil  and  wine,  alone,  must  have  afforded 
Solomon  ample  means  of  return  for  whatever 
he  required.     K'U. 


Section  294. 

IMMENSE  REVENUE  OF  COLD  FROM  COMMERCE  WITH  OPHIB  AND  TARSHISH 
FROM  MERCHANTS  AND  FROM  TRIBUTARY  KINGS  AND  CiOVERNORS.  THE 
MAGNIFICENCE   OF    SOLOMONS   COURT.      HIS   GREAT   IVORi'   THRONE. 

I  Kings  0  :  2G-28  ;  10  :  11,  12,  14  25,  27.     2  Chronicles  1  :  15  ;  8  :  17,  18  ;  9  :  10,  11,  13-24,  27. 

1  K.  9  :  2S  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navj'of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 

27  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.     And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants, 

28  ahipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they  came  to 
Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twentj'  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon. 

2  Cliron.  O  :  10  And   the   servants  also   of   Hurani,  and  the  servants  of  Solomon,  which 

II  brought  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  algum  trees  and  precious  stones.  And  the  king  made  of  the 
algnm  trees  terraces  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  and  harps  and 
psalteries  for  the  singers  :  and  there  were  none  such  seen  before  in  the  land  of  Judah. 

13  Now  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  and  threescore 

14  and  six  talents  of  gold  ;  beside  that  which  the  chapmen  and  merchants  brought  :  and  all  the 

15  kings  of  Arabia  and  the  governors  of  the  country  brought  gold  and  silver  to  Solomon.  And 
king  Salomon  made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten   gold  :  six   hundred   sheke's  of  beaten  gold 

IG  went  to  one  target.  And  he.  made  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  .gold  ;  three  hundred  sliekeJs 
of  gold  went  to   one   shield  :  and  the   king  put  them  in   the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 

17,18  Moreover  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.  And  there 
were  six  steps  to  the  throne,  with  a  footstool  of  gold,  which  were  fastened  to  the  throne,  and 

19  stays  on  either  side  by  the  place  of  the  seat,  and  two  lions  standing  beside  the  stays.  And 
twelve  lions  stood  there  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  upon  the  six  steps  :  there  was  not 

20  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom.  And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all 
the  vessels  of   the  house  of   the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  :  silver  was  nothing  ac- 

21  counted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  For  the  king  had  ships  that  went  to  Tarshish  with  the 
servants  of  Huram  :  once  every  three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold,  and 

22  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.     So  king  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in 

23  riches  and  wisdom.     And  all   the  kings  of  the  earth  sought  the  presence  of  Solomon,  to  hear 

24  his  wisdom,  which  God  had  put  in  his  heart.  And  they  brought  every  man  his  present,  ves- 
sels of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  raiment,   armor,  and  spices,  horses,  and  mules,  a  rate 

27  year  by  year.  And  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to 
be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  lowland,  for  abundance. 


1  K.  9  :  20.  Ezlon-erher.  This  place 
is  mentioned  first  in  the  narrative  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  It  was  the 
last  halting-place  lietore  they  entered  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin.  It  lay  at  the  top  of  the  gulf  of 
Akahah.  Here  was  also  Eloth  (or  Elath)  of 
which  we  read  (2  K.  14  :  22)  that,  though  it  is 


here  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  con- 
quered for  Judah  at  a  later  time,  and  still  later 
(2  K.  IG  :  G)  came  into  the  possession  of  Rezin 
king  of  Syria.  In  reference  to  this  navy,  we 
are  told  (2  Chron.  8  :  18)  that  Hiram  sent  Solo- 
mon the  ships.  Putting  that  passage  side  by 
side  with  this,  it  can  only  mean  that  the  wood 
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for  shipbuilding  was  brought  from  Tyre  along 
the  coast  as  fur  as  was  necessary,  and  then  at 
the  neai^pst  point  carried  over  land  to  the  Gnlf 
of  Akabah,  where  the  ships  were  built.     Lumby. 

27.  It  was  probably  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  ample  means  left  by  his  father,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  for 
his  vast  expenses  in  sacred  and  regal  building, 
as  well  as  to  sustain  the  great  expense  of  his 
magnificent  court  and  vast  household,  that 
Solomon  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  com- 
merce. His  intimate  connection  with  the 
Phoenicians  could  not  but  indicate  to  his  saga- 
cious mind  that  commerce  was  the  sole  foun. 
dation  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which 
that  small  nation  had  attained,  and  the  great 
wealth  which  it  possessed.  He  saw  not  why 
similar  advantages  might  not  accrue  to  himself 
from  the  like  sources.  But  his  people  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  or  of  ship-building  ;  there- 
fore he  still  proposed  to  act  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Hiram.  This  co  operation  was  readily 
-sntered  upon,  and  presently  the  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  resounded  with  the  strokes  and  cries  of 
Ihe  multitude  of  wrights,  busy  in  building  such 
«hips  as  those  with  which  they  navigated  the 
Jength  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Tarshish.  The 
interest  which  Solomon  felt  in  the  enterprise 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  he  went  in 
person  to  Ezion-geber  to  hasten  the  prepara- 
tions, and  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  ileet 
--a  sight  at  all  times  beautiful,  and  altogether 
new  to  the  e.ves  of  a  Hebrew  king.     Kit. 

The  chief  foundation  of  riches  to  the  Jews 
was  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  by  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  on  the  west,  and  also 
to  those  of  .\rabia,  Persia,  and  India,  on  the 
east.  King  David  was  the  first  who  began  it  ; 
for,  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edom, 
iind  reduced  it  to  be  a  province  of  the  empire 
(5!  Sam.  8  :  14),  he  thereby  became  master  of  these 
seaports,  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber,  and  seeing  the 
advantage  which  might  be  made  of  these  two 
places,  he  wisely  took  advantage  of  it,  and  there 
began  the  traffic.  Solomon,  not  being  perplexed 
with  wars  as  his  father  David' was,  had  greater 
leisure  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  much 
improved  this  trade,  as  well  by  his  greater  ap- 
plication to  it  as  by  his  superior  wisdom.  For 
the  laettcr  settling  of  it,  he  went  to  Eloth  and 
Ezion-geber  in  person,  and  planted  in  these 
towns  such  inhabitants  as  might  best  be  able  to 
further  his  designs,  bringing  many  from  the 
sea-coasts  of  Palestine,  and  being  furnished  with 
Tyrians  by  Hiram,  his  friend  and  ally.  Under 
the  wise  management  of  Solomon,  this  trade 
grow  to  such  a  pitch,   that  he  drew  to   these 


ports,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  all  the  trade  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  which  was  the 
chief  source  oC  the  immense  wealth  he  acquired, 
and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  kings  of  his 
time,  as  much  as  he  did  by  his  wisdom  ;  so  that 
he  made  silver  to  be  at  Jerusalem  as  the  stones 
of  the  street,  by  reason  of  its  great  abundance 
there  during  his  reign.     Prideaiix. 

2  Cliron.  9:11.  Terraces  for  (lie 
Iiouse  of  Ihe  Lord.  The  noun  signifies 
"  a  prop,"  and  it  may  be  that  some  ornamental 
work  like  that  indicated  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Ver.sion  "  a  railing"  is  intended.  It 
was  some  later  addition,  not  any  jiart  of  the 
fabric,  which  was  already  completed.  If  we 
combine  the  two  narratives  it  may  be  that  what 
is  intended  is  a  staircase  with  handrail  and 
balustrade.  The  former  word  would  suit  in 
Chronicles,  where  the  Authorized  Version  has 
"  stairs"  on  the  margin,  and  the  latter  here. 
Lumby. The  text  of  the  common  English  ver- 
sion has  in  the  one  place  "  pillars,"  and  in  the 
other  "terraces."  Perhaps  the  mo.st  probable 
signification  is  that  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
two  passages— namely,  here  "rails"  or  baln.s- 
ters,  and  in  Chronicles,  "stairs.'  Ilarpci 
and  psalteries.  Stringed  instruments, 
whose  ])recise  form  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined. They  are  spoken  of  together  with,  or 
without,  additional  instruments  in  Ps.  "2:2; 
71  :  22  ;  Is.  5  :  12.     W.  H.  G. 

Ophir  and  Tarshish. 

1  K.  9  :  28.     2  Chron.  9  :  10,  21. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  the  trade  car- 
ried on  under  Solomon  was  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  East  Indiu 
merchants  ;  j'et  there  are  great  disputes  among 
learned  men,  in  what  parts  of  the  eastern  world 
Ophir  and  Tarshish,  the  two  places  of  resort 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  lay.  But  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  information  ;  we  have  no  ac- 
count in  Scripture  of  the  situation  o£  Ophir,  or 
of  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  it,  only  we  are 
told  that  there  were  brought  from  it  "  gold, 
almug  trees,  and  precious  stones,"  therefore, 
any  place  in  the  Southern  or  Indian  oceans 
■which  could  furnish  these  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  This,  however, 
should  be  remarked,  that  if  the  southern  part 
of  Arabia  furnished  the  world  in  those  times 
with  the  best  gold,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
as  many  authors  affirm,  those  who  assert  Oiihir 
to  have  been  there  situated,  seem  to  have  the 
best  reason  for  their  conjecture.  Dean  Prideaux. 
Ophir  is  the  name  of  the  famous  gold  region, 
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also  knovn  as  Uphnz,  tlio  El  Dorado  of  bibli- 
I'lil  ({('omaphy,  so  well  kuowu  to  fame,  so  imper- 
fectly aseertaiued  in  fact.  Its  position  has  been 
VKriously  assij^neil  to  the  soiilLieru  part  of  the 
Ar.ibiau  i'euinsiihi,  the  northsvestern  coast  of 
India,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Malacca  in  the 
Miday  Teninsnla,  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  (In  the  whole,  while  the  gold,  and  even, 
perhaps,  the  alnnig -wood,  may  have  l)cen  found 
in  Arabia,  as  well  aa  passed  on  therefrom  in  the 
way  of  commerce,  the  fact  that  the  other  ob- 
jects mentioned  were  carried  by  the  ships  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon  to  Palestine  does  nothing 
to  destroy  the  proliability  that  the  site  of  Ophir 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  sea-coast  of  that  country, 
as  they  may  have  been  brought  there  by  sea, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  ships,  of  whic^h  the 
chief  freight  consisted  in  its  natural  produc- 
tions ;  nor  does  the  statement  that  the  "  ships 
of  Tarshish  came  once  in  three  years"  (verso 
21)rec}uire  us  to  believe  that  the  voyage  from 
Eziongeber.  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
India  occupied  all  that  time  (1  K.  9  :  26  ; 
10  :  22).  Herodotus,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the 
fleet  of  discovery  sent  by  Necho  from  the  Red 
Sea  occupied  two  years  in  sailing  round  Africa, 
but  that  the  crews  tarried  on  their  voyage  long 
enough  in  each  year  to  sow  the  land  and  reap 
the  crop.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  trading  voy- 
age of  Solomon's  fleet,  starting  from  nearly  the 
sanio  point,  and  bound  to  India,  even  if  con- 
ducted on  the  most  dilatory  principle,  conld 
have  occupied  a  whole  year  longer  than  the 
much  longer  one  of  Necho  s  scientific  expedi- 
tion. We  may  therefore  receive  the  statement 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  in  its  simply  natural  sense 
—  viz.,  that,  without  imjuiring  into  the  length 
of  each  voyage,  the  fleets  made  their  voyage  to  i 
Ophir  once  in  three  years  ;  probably  they  sailed 
farther  than  to  Ophir,  perhaps  even  as  far  as 
India  or  Ceylon  ;  but  the  voyage  derived  its  title 
from  the  place  which  was  its  principal  .station, 
Oplhr,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  Arabian 
I)eninsHla,      ^\"dsnn. 

Tnr.iliiili,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptural  ac- 
counts and  allusions,  was  an  old,  celebrated, 
opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city,  which  car- 
ried on  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the 
seaports  of  Syria  e-ipecially  Tyre  and  Joppa, 
and  that  it  most  probably  lay  on  the  extreme 
west  of  that  sen.  Was  (here,  then,  in  ancient 
times  any  city  in  these  parts  which  correspond- 
ed with  these  clearly  ascertained  facts  ?  There 
was.  Sueh  was  Tartessus  in  Spain,  said  to  have 
been  a  Phcenician  colony,  a  fact  which  of  itself 
would  account  for  its  intimate  connection  wilh 
rulestineand  the  Biblical  narr.itives.     As  to  the 


exact  spot  where  Tartessis  (so  written  origi- 
nally) lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as  the  city 
had  ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to 
receive  attention  ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  near  the  month  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  consecjuently  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  famous  Granada  of  later  days.  The 
reader,  however,  must  enlarge  his  notion  be- 
yond that  of  a  mere  city,  which,  how  great  so- 
ever, would  scarcely  correspond  with  the  ideas 
of  magnitude,  afiluenue,  and  power  that  the 
Scriptures  suggest.  The  name,  which  is  of 
Phcenician  origin,  seems  to  denote  the  district  of 
Simtliwestern  Spain,  comprising  the  several  colo 
nies  which  Tyre  planted  in  that  country,  and 
BO  being  ecpiivalent  to  what  we  might  designate 
Phoenician  Spain.  We  seem  authorized  by  con- 
siderations, besides  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready elicited,  in  identifying  the  Hebrew  Tar- 
shish with  the  Spanish  Tartessus,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  extent  of  the  neighboring  country 
over  which  the  latter  held  dominion,  or  pos- 
sessed immediate  influence.  Among  these  con- 
siderations we  mention,  first,  that  the  two 
names  are  similar,  if  they  are  not  the  same  ;  a 
fact  which  would  of  itself  seem  to  settle  the 
<luestion,  in  the  absence  of  conflicting  evidence 
and  claims  ;  second,  Spain  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Phnnnieian  colonization  ;  and  if  we 
unite  therewith  the  northwest  of  Africa,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  ot 
Tyre  in  these  parts,  for  T.vre  is  reported  to  have 
founded  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  cities  on 
the  western  coast  of  .■V.frica,  and  two  hundred  in 
Southwestern  Spain  (Strabo  2  :  82).  Here,  then, 
was  found  the  chief  object  of  the  Phamician  sea 
trade.  These  countries  were  to  Tyre  what  Peru 
was  to  Spain.  Confining  our  remarks  to  Spain, 
we  learn  from  Heeren  that  the  Phnmician  colo- 
nies on  the  European  side  of  the  sea  were  situ- 
ated in  the  south  of  the  present  Andalusia. 
Here,  with  other  important  places,  liiy  Tartes- 
sus, a  name  which  is  borno  by  a  river,  an  island, 
a  town,  and  a  region.  Heeren  distinctly  says 
that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated  the 
farthest  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course, 
many  places.  In  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  Phtenicians,  he  adds,  the  word  obviously 
meant  the  entire  of  their  colonial  dependencies 
in  Southern  Spain.  In  the  same  general  way  we 
use  the  term  West  Indies  ;  and  thus  arose  the 
river,  the  town  the  district  of  Tartessus,  since 
the  conntry  included  them  all.  Third,  it  does 
much  toeonfirm  our  view  that  all  the  articles  re- 
ported in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  have  been 
brought  from  Tarshish  might  have  come  from 
Sjuthwestern  Spain.     Here  there  were  mines  of 
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yold  ami  silver,  nnd  Tartessus  is  expressly  named 
as  affording  the  latter  mineral  (Slrabo,  Diod. 
Sic).  Tin  was  brought  by  the  Phceuicians  from 
Uritain  into  Spain,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
Oriental  markets.  According  to  Diodorus  Sio- 
iilus,  tin  was  procured  in  Spain  also,  as  well 
as  lead,  according  to  Pliny.  Pliny's  words  are 
forcible  :  "  Nearly  all  Spain  abounds  in  the 
metals —lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold."  We 
add  one  or  two  corroborations.  Heeren  trans- 
lates Ezek.  27  :  25,  "  The  ships  of  Tarshish," 
etc.,  by  "  Spanish  ships  were  the  chief  object 
of  thy  merchandise  ;  thou  (Tyre)  wast  a  full 
city,  and  wast  honored  on  the  seas."  The 
Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their  quest  of  gold 
and  gold  countries  as  were  the  alchemists  and 
the  Europeans  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  The 
lust  for  gold  urged  them  over  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  the  cliffs  of  the  lied  Sea  as  far  as 
Yemen  and  Ethiopia  ;  and  the  same  passion 
carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  "  Spain,"  says 
Heeren,  "  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world 
for  silver  ;  gold  was  found  there  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  the  baser  metals  as  well.  The  silver 
mountains  were  in  those  parts  which  the  Phceni- 
cians  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  afflu- 
euce  of  precious  metals  which  on  their  first  ar- 
rival they  found  here,  .so  astounded  them,  and 
the  sight  thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination 
of  the  people,  that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid, 
and  the  story  gained  currency,  that  the  first 
Phoenician  colonists  not  only  filled  their  ships 
with  gold,  but  made  thereof  their  various  imple- 
ments, anchors  not  excepted."     J.  R.  Beard. 

Commercial  Relations  of  Solomon  with  Tyre  and  the 
Phoenician  People. 

To  his  relations  with  Tyre  the  whole  record 
testifies.  These  relations  were  definitelj'  and 
intensely  commercial — bread-stuffs  in  exchange 
for  building  materials  and  skilled  labor  ;  besides 
the  co-operative  trade  which  Solomon  and 
Hiram  carried  on  jointly  through  their  commer- 
cial navies  and  seafaring  men  across  the  great 
Mediterranean  with  Northwestern  Africa  and 
Southwestern  Europe— in  Hebrew  ,  phrase, 
"  with  Tarshish"  and  "  ships  of  Tarshish." 
The  imports  of  this  trade  were  gnld  and  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  Moreover,  having 
built  Eziongeber  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Ked  Sea  for  their  port,  they  drove  a  very  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  southern  coast  region 
of  Arabia  and  probably  with  India  and  Africa. 
The  precise  location  of  Ophir— the  land  of  gold 
— is  still  an  unsettled  question,  opinions  being 
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divided  between  Arabia  and  India,  with  much 
to  be  said  for  either  theory.  The  products  of 
this  traffic  were  gold  (principally),  yet  also 
"  almug  (or  algum)  trees  and  precious  stones." 

H.    C. The  first  branch   of  commerce   into 

which  this  enterprising  people  either  admitted 
the  Jews  as  regular  partners,  or  at  least  permit- 
ted them  to  share  in  its  advantages,  was  the 
traffic  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  every  part  of 
that  sea  the  Phoenicians  had  pursued  their  dis- 
coveries ;  thev  had  planted  colonies,  and  worked 
the  mines.  This  was  the  trade  to  Tarshish,  so 
celebrated,  that  ships  of  Tar.shish  seem  to  have 
become  the  common  name  for  large  merchant 
vessels.  Tarshish  was  probably  a  name  as  in- 
definite as  the  West  Indies  in  early  European 
navigation  ;  properly  speaking,  it  was  the  south 
of  Spain,  then  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  Peru  of  Tyrian  adventure.  Whether  or  not 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon, — without  doubt 
in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  Phtenicia  ;  be- 
fore the  city  on  the  mainland  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  insular  Tyro  became  the 
emporium — the  Phoenician  navies  extended  their 
voyages  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  where 
they  founded  Cadiz.  Northward  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  France  to  the  British  isles  : 
southward  along  the  African  shore  ;  where  the 
boundaries  of  their  navigation  are  quite  uncer- 
tain, yet  probably  extended  to  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  second  branch  of  commerce  was  the  inland 
trade  with  Egypt.  This  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  Jews.  Egypt  supplied  horses  in  vast  num- 
bers. The  third,  and  more  important  branch, 
was  the  maritime  trade  by  the  Eed  Sea.  The 
conquests  of  David  had  already  made  the  Jews 
masters  of  the  eastern  branch  of  this  gulf.  Solo- 
mon built  or  improved  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Elath  and  Eziongeber.  Hence  a  fleet,  manned 
by  Tyrians,  sailed  for  Ophir,  their  East  Indies, 
as  Tar.shish  was  their  West.  They  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  some  part  of  which 
the  real  Ophir  was  probably  situated.  The 
whole  maritime  commerce,  with  Eastern  Asia, 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  without  doubt 
some  parts  of  India,  entered,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  Red  Sea,  and  was  brought  to  Elath  and 
Eziongeber.  Yet  even  this  line  of  commerce 
was  scarcely  more  valuable  than  theinland  trade 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  was  carried  on 
by  the  caravans  of  the  native  tribes,  who  trans- 
ported on  camels  the  spices,  the  incense,  the 
gold,  the  precioiis  stones,  the  valuable  woods, 
particularly  the  almug,  thought  to  be  the  sandal 
—  and  all  the  other  highly-prized  productions  of 
that  country  ;    perhaps  also  the  foreign  com- 
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modities  Tirbich  were  transported  across  the 
Persiau  gulf,  or  which  weru  htu.led,  by  1c8h  ad- 
vcnlurous  traders  from  tliu  euHt,  in  the  Anibiaii 
ports  on  that  sen.  Both  these  lines  of  commerce 
flowed  directly  into  the  dominions  of  Solomon. 
Another  line  of  commerce  was  that  of  inland 
Asia,  which  crossed  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
to  Tyre.  In  order  to  participate  in  this  branch 
of  traffic,  Sjlomon  subdued  part  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  and  btiilt  two  cities  as  stations  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  coast.  These  were  Tad- 
mor  and  Baalalh,  one  the  celebrated  Falmyra, 
the  other  Baal-beo.      ililman. 

'i  Cliroii.  9:13.  \ow  the  weight 
orgolfl  that  ninicto  ilioloiiiun  in  one 
JCUr-(iOG  talents,  equal  to  £3,'J'JG,000.  The 
sources  whence  this  was  derived  are  not  men- 
tioned ;  nor  was  it  the  full  amount  of  his  reve- 
nue ;  for  this  was  "  besides  that  he  had  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice- 
merchants,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and 
of  the  governors  of  the  country."  The  great 
attention  he  gave  to  commerce  was  the  means 
of  enriching  his  royal  exchequer.  By  the  forti- 
fications which  he  erected  in  various  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  such  places  as 
Thapsacns,  one  of  the  passages  of  Euphrates, 
and  at  Tadmor,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  he  gave 
complete  security  to  the  caravan  trade  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Arab  marauders  ;  and  it  was 
reasonable  that,  in  return  for  this  protection,  he 
should  exact  a  certain  toll  or  duty  for  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods.  A  considerable 
revenue,  too,  would  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
Btore  cities  and  khans  he  built  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  those  cities  were  emporia,  where 
the  caravan  merchants  unloaded  their  bales  of 
spices  and  other  commodities,  and  sold  them  to 
the  king's  factors,  who,  according  to  the  modern 
)>ractice  in  the  East,  retailed  them  in  the  West- 
ern markets  at  a  profit.  "  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  tributary  kings  and  from  the  governors 
of  the  country"  must  have  consisted  in  the  trib- 
ute which  all  inferior  magistrates  periodically 
bring  to  their  sovereigns  in  the  East,  in  the 
shape  of  presents  of  the  produce  of  their  re- 
spective provinces. 

17-10.  A  grtMit  throne  of  ivory.  It 
Bsems  to  have  been  made  not  of  solid  ivory,  but 
veneered.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  arm  chair, 
with  a  carved  back.  The  ascent  to  it  was  liy  six 
steps,  on  each  of  which  stood  lions,  in  place  of 
a  railing— while  a  lion,  probably  of  gilt  metal, 
stood  at  each  side,  which,  we  may  suppose  from 
the  analogy  of  other  Oriental  thrones,  supported 
a  canopy.  A  golden  footstool  is  mentioned  as 
attached  to  this  throne,  whose  mnjjnificence  is 


described  as  unrivalled.    Jamie.ion. We  never 

read  of  ivory  till  almnt  the  lime  of  Solomon, 
who,  perhaps,  brought  elephants  from  India, 
or,  at  least,  caused  great  quantities  of  ivory  to 
be  imported  from  thence.  At  this  time  it  was 
as  precious  as  gold  :  we  must  not  suppose, 
therefore,  that  this  throne  of  Solomon's  was  en- 
tirely  overlaid  with  gold,  but  only  in  particular 
places,  that  so  the  mixture  of  gold  and  ivory, 
which  gave  a  lustre  to  each  other,  might  make 
the  throne  look  more  beautiful  "  There  was 
not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom  "  (verse  19), 
of  course  the  sacred  writer  means  in  those  days. 
In  after  ages,  we  read  that  the  throne  of  the 
Tarthian  kings  was  of  gold,  encompassed  with 
four  golden  pillars  beset  with  precious  stones, 
and  that  the  Persian  kings  sat  in  judgment 
under  a  golden  vine,  the  bunches  of  whose 
grapes  were  made  of  several  sorts  of  precious 
stones.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the  splendor 
of  eastern  monarchs.     Stiickhou.ie. 

19.  And  Iweive  lion§  8too«l.  An  ac- 
count is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe  of  a  throne  of 
the  Mogul,  much  resembling  this  of  Solomon  : 
"  He  hath  at  Agra  a  most  glorious  throne  within 
bis  palace,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  divers  steps, 
covered  with  plates  of  silver  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
ascent  stand  four  lionx,  upon  pedestals  of  mar- 
ble, which  lions  are  all  of  massy  silver,  in  part 
gilt.  These  lions  support  a  canopy  of  fine 
gold,  under  which  the  Mogul  sits  when  he  ap- 
pears in  his  greatest  state  and  glory."  Frng. 
ments  to  Calmet. 

Summary  of  the  Sources  of  Solmnon's  Wealth. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
as  a  fruit  of  David's  victories,  stimulated  the 
industry  of  all  Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan  had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the 
Hagarenes,  and  had  a  wide  district  where  their 
cattle  might  multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
The  agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all 
richly  rewarding  the  toil  of  iriigation  ;  so  that, 
in  the  security  of  peace,  nothing  more  was 
wanted  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  nation 
than  mnikets  for  its  various  produce.  In  food 
for  menand  cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit  trees,  in 
stone,  and  probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the 
land  supplied  of  itS3lf  all  the  first  wonts  of  its 
people  in  abundance.  For  exportation,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly slated,  that  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine 
were  in  chief  demand  ;  to  which  we  may  con- 
jecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials. The  king  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own  ;  but  be- 
sides this,  be  received  presents  in  A.-i)i<i  from  his 
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own  people  and  from  the  subject  nations  ;  and 
it  WAS  possible  in  this  way  to  make  demands 
upon  them,  without  severe  oppression,  to  an 
extent  that  is  unbearable  where  taxes  must  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was  himself  at  once 
monarch  and  merchant  ;  and  we  may  with  much 
confidence  infer,  that  no  private  merchant  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  a  prince  who  has 
assumed  the  mercantile  character.  By  his  inti 
mate  commercial  union  with  the  Tyrians,  he  was 
put  into  the  most  favorable  of  all  positions  for 
disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic  nation, 
possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory,  had 
much  need  of  various  raw  produce  for  their  own 
wants.  Another  large  demand  was  made  by 
them  for  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  and 
for  articles  which  they  could  with  advantage  sell 
again  :  and  as  they  were  able  to  fiirni-shso  nianj' 
acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  a 
most  active  exchange  soon  commenced.  Only 
second  in  importance  to  this,  and  superior  in 
fume,  was  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
could  not  have  been  successfully  prosecuted 
without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enterprise  and  experi- 
ence. The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and  the  dis- 
tricts beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  of 
Africa — was  highly  lucrative,  from  the  vast  di- 
versity of  productions  between  the  countries  so 
exchanging  ;  while,  as  it  was  a  trade  of  nionop 
oly,  a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  whole 
gain  fell  to  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  only  nation  who  might  have 
been  rivals  in  the  southern  maritime  traffic  ;  but 
their  religion  and  their  exclusive  principles  did 
not  favor  sea-voyages  ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  at  this  early  period  they  abstained 
from  sending  their  own  people  abroad  for  com- 
merce. The  goods  brought  back  from  the  south 
were  chiefly  gold,  precious  stones,  spice,  almug 
or  other  scented  woods,  and  ivory  ;  all  of  which 
were  probablj-  so  abundant  in  their  native  re- 
gions as  to  be  parted  with  on  easy  terms  ;  and, 
of  course,  were  all  admirably  suited  for  reex- 
portation to  Europe.  The  carrying  trade,  which 
was  thus  shared  between  Solomon  and  the 
Tyrians,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative  part 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  commerce.  How 
large  a  portion  of  it  went  on  liy  caravans  of 
camels,  is  wholly  unknown  ;  yet  that  this  branch 
was  considerable,  is  certain.  From  Egypt  Solo- 
mon imported  horses  and  chariots,  which  were 
sold  again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Hiltites  ;  and  were  probably  prized  for  the  su- 
perior breed  of  the  horses,  and  for  the  light, 
strong,  and  elegant  structure  of  the  chariots. 
Wine  being  abundant  in  Palestine,  and  wanting 
in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal  means  of 


repayment.  Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying  of 
Tudmor  (or  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsa- 
cus  on  the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  im- 
portant interest  in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade 
to  Babylon  ;  although  we  have  no  details  on 
this  subject.      F.   W.  Newman. 


We  must  not  suffer  our  eyes  to  be  so  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  Solomon's  commercial 
operations  as  to  jireclude  ourselves  from  dis- 
cerning the  unsoundness  of  their  principles,  and 
the  hoUowness  of  the  prosperity  which  they  ap- 
peared to  create.  Although  it  may  be,  that  no 
cause  so  directly  contributes  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  nation  as  commerce  — to  insure 
that  result,  the  commerce  must  be  national,  not 
regal.  It  must  be  the  effect  of  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  resources,  or  of  the 
direction  given  to  its  tastes  and  habits.  It  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  open  to  all  who 
can  command  the  needful  capital,  or  possess 
the  required  commodities  — and  so  diffusing  by 
numerous  channels  throughout  the  land  its  en- 
livening influence.  Without  this,  commerce  can 
have  no  really  beneficial  existence,  and  although 
it  may  gild  the  head  of  the  State,  it  can  impart 
no  quickening  life  to  its  frame.  Solomon,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  did  not  discern  this.     KU. 

It  has  been  well  observed  (by  Ewald)  that 
there  was  a  moment  in  Israel's  history  when  it 
seemed  possible  that  David  might  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  empire  like  that  of  Eome,  and 
another  when  Solomon  might  have  led  the  way 
to  a  philosophy  as  sovereign  as  that  of  Greece. 
But  it  was  an  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous 
path  on  which  to  enter,  and  one  even  more  op- 
posed to  the  Divine  purpose  concerning  Israel, 
when  foreign  trade,  and  with  it  foreign  luxury, 
became  the  oViject  of  king  and  people.  The 
danger  was  only  too  real,  and  the  public  display 
appeared  in  what  the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  of 
Solomon's  court,  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
throne,  and  in  the  sumptuousness  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments. Two  hundred  large  targets  and 
three  hundred  smrller  shields,  all  covered  with 
beaten  gold,  hung  around  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  LeVianon  ;  all  the  king's  drinking  vessels,  and 
all  the  other  appurtenances  for  State  receptions 
were  of  pure  gold  ;  the  merchants  brought  the 
spices  of  the  East  into  the  country  ;  while 
traders,  importers,  and  vassal  chiefs  swelled  the 
immense  revenue,  which  in  one  year  rose  to  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  6G6  talents  of  gold, 
which  at  the  lowest  computation  amounts  to 
upward  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  money, 
or  only  one  million  less  than  that  of  the  Persian 
kings.     Add  to  this  the  number  of  Solomon's 
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chariots  and  horsemen,  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  imponation  of  hor«es  from 
Egypt,  which  made  Palestine  almost  an  em- 
poriiiin  tor  chariots  and  horses  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  perceive  on  what  a  giddy  height 
king  and  people  stood  during  the  later  years  of 
SoIdiiiou's  reign.  It  was  this  scene  of  wealth 
and  niagniticcnce,  vmexanipledeven  in  the  East, 
as  Will  as  the  undisputed  i)olitical  intlueiice  and 
supremacy  of  the  king,  combineil  with  the 
highest  intellectual  activity  and  civilization  in 
the  country,  which  so  much  astounded  the 
Qaeen  of  Shelia  on  her  visit  to  Solomon's  do- 
minions.    A.  E. 


From  these  and  other  details,  summarized  in 
these  chapters  of  Solomon's  career,  we  get  cer- 
tain impressions  which  are  only  deepened  as  we 
reach  the  conclusion  of  that  career.  The  first 
respects  the  just  estimate  of  Solomon's  charac- 
ter and  of  the  fruits  of  his  life.  Apart  from  his 
choice  of  wisdom  in  the  comparison  of  other 
earthly  gifts,  and  from  his  participation  in  oc- 
casional public  worship,  there  is  little  indica- 
tion of  personal  fellowship  with  God,  or  per- 
sonal consecration  to  Him.  So  in  the  acts  of 
his  protracted  reign,  apart  from  his  excellent 
■work  in  tlie  building  of  the  Temple,  there  is  no 
one  of  the  manifold  and  notable  products  of  his 
reign  that  seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  a 
higher  consideration  than  personal  or  aational 
glory.  The  burden  of  his  sad  strain  in  "  The 
words  of  the  Preacher,"  and  the  prevalent  tone 
of  the  Proverbs,  strongly  confirm  this  impres- 


sion of  Solomon's  character  and  life.  Only  in 
the  faithful  transcription  of  these  wisest  and 
deepest  of  practical  truths,  whose  substance  was 
inwrought  into  his  experience  and  made  clearer 
by  a  superuatiiral  insight,  only  in  this,  his  great 
work  for  (iod  and  man,  do  we  hud  that  which 
in  some  measure  redeems  an  otherwise  pre- 
eminently wasted  thougii  supremely  gifted  life. 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  impression,  per- 
haps the  (jreid  lesson  suggested  by  this  life.  It 
is  the  wonderful  long-suffering  and  positive  for- 
bearance of  Ood  as  shown  in  his  dealing  with 
Solomon.  It  is  the  same  lesson  disclosed  in 
every  previous  life-history,  but  nowhere,  per- 
haps, so  signally  as  here.  With  Saul,  Ctod  for- 
bore only  for  a  season,  after  his  disobedience. 
With  David's  transgressions  he  dealt  at  once  and 
sorely.  But  for  long  years,  and  even  to  the  end. 
He  forebore  with  Solomon.  With  no  other  hu- 
man soul  did  the  promises  of  Jehovah  seem  to 
have  such  force  in  holding  back  His  hand  from 
merited  chastisement.  And  the  lesson  is  deeply 
impressive,  as  illustrating  God's  tenderness  of 
affection.  His  depth  of  patience,  and  His  faith- 
fulness to  promise  !     B. 


Solomon  got  much  by  his  merchandise,  and 
yet  has  directed  us  to  a  better  trade,  within 
reach  of  the  poorest,  having  assured  us,  from 
his  own  experience  of  both,  that  themerc/iand/.'ie 
of  Wisdom  Li  belter  than  the  merchaniiise  of  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold  (Prov.  3  :  14). 
H. 


Section  295. 


SOLOMON'S   EXCEEDING   WISDOM.      VISIT   OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 
1  KiNos  4  :  29-34  ;    10  :  1-10,   13.      2  Chronicles  9  :  1-9,  12. 

1  K.  4  :  20  .\nd  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom    and  understanding  exceeding  much,   and 

30  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore.      .\nd  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 

31  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  cast,  and   all   the  wisdom  of  Egypt.     For  he  was  wiser 
than  all  men  ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Hcman,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol  : 

32  and  his  fame  was  in  all  the  nations  round  about.     And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs  : 

33  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.     And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  ce  'ar  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 

34  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes      And  there  came  of  all  peoples  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom. 

1    K.   10  :  1   And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  concerning  the 
2  name  of  the  Luiid,  she  came  to  prove  him  with  bard  (questions.     And  she  came  to  Jerusalem 
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with  a  very  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and  Mery  much  gold,  and  precious  stones  : 
and  when  she   was  come   to   Solomon,  she  communed  with  him  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

3  And  Solomon  told  her  all  her  questions  :  there  was  not  anything  hid  from  the  king  which  he 

4  told   her  not.     And  when  the   queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the 

5  bouse  that  be  had  built,  and  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cupbearers,  and  his  ascent  by  which  he 

6  wi'ut  up  unto  the   house  of  the  Lord  ;  there  was  no  more   spirit  in  her.     And  she  said  to  the 
king,  It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thine  acts,  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

7  Ilowbeit  I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it  :  and,  behold,  the 

8  half  was  not  told  me  :  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.     Happy 
are  tiiy  men,  happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee,  and  that  hear 

9  thy  wisdom.     Blessed  be  the  Lokd  thy  God,  which  delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  thy  God  :  because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  to  establish  them 

10  forever,  therefore  made  he  thee  king,  to  do  judgment  and  justice.  And  she  gave  the  king  an 
hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  verj'  great  store,  and  precious  stones  :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solo- 

13  mon.  And  king  Solomon  gave  to  the  qneen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire,  whatsoever  she  asked,  be- 
side that  which  Solomon  gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty.  So  she  turned,  and  went  to  her  own 
land,  she  and  her  servants. 


I  K.  4  :  29-34.  Wisdom  he  asked  of  God, 
and  obtained  a  wise  and  understamling  heart. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  singularly  comprehen- 
sive mind,  that  could  take  pleasure  in  many 
studies,  a  very  wide  power  of  observation  and 
reflection,  a  strong  grasp  of  all  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  and  "  largeness  of  heart, 
even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore."  He 
was  the  first  man  of  science  in  his  nation,  and 
though  his  works  on  natural  history  have  not 
been  preserved,  because  they  were  foreign  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Bible,  yet  all  wise  and  rev- 
erent astronomers,  botanists,  and  zoologists  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  followers  of  Solomon.  On 
the  gravest  themes  that  occupy  the  mind,  "  ho 
was  wiser  than  all  men,"  even  the  famous  Idu- 
ineans  of  the  East,  and  the  equally  famed 
scholars  of  Egypt.  Like  all  men  of  a  full  mind, 
he  delighted  to  communicate,  and  poured  him- 
self out  in  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  songs 
a  thousand  and  five.  He  also  excelled  in  witty 
and  piercing  conversation,  and  such  was  the 
reputation  of  the  royal  sage,  that "  there  came 
of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of 
his  wisdom."    D.  F. 

The  wonderful  impression  which  he  made 
upon  all  who  came  near  him  may  well  lead  us 
to  believe  that  with  him  as  with  Saul  and  David, 
Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with  most  other  fa- 
vorfte  princes  of  Eastern  peoples,  there  must 
have  been  the  fascination  and  the  grace  of  a 
noble  presence.  Add  to  this,  all  gifts  of  a  noble, 
far  reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  sympa- 
thies, a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the  lips  "  full 
of  grace,"  the  soul  "anointed"  aa  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness,"  and  we  may  form  some  notion 


of  what  the  king  was  like  in  his  golden  prime. 
He  used  these  gifts  not  only  for  the  government 
of  his  people,  but  for  the  acquisition  and  the 
embodiment  in  writing  of  all  the  learning  of  the 
age.     P.  S. 

29-31,  Solomon's  wisdom  was  morehisglory 
than  his  wealth  ;  a  general  account  of  that  we 
have  here.  The  fouutain  of  his  wisdom,  God 
(jave  it  liim  (verse  29).     He  owns  it  himself  (Ptov. 

2  :  6),  The  Lord  (jiveth  wisdom.  He  gives  the 
powers  of  reason,  preserves  and  improves  them. 
The  ordinary  advances  of  them  are  owing  to  his 
providence,  and  sanctification  of  them,  to  his 
grace  ;  and  this  extraordinary  pitch  at  which 
they  arrived  in  Solomon,  to  a  special  grant  of 
his  favor  to  him,  in  answer  to  prayer. 

The  fulness  o(  it.  lie  had  wisdom  and  nnder. 
standing,  exceeding  much  ;  great  knowledge  of 
distant  countries,  and  the  histories  of  former 
times  ;  a  quickness  of  thought,  strength  of 
memory,  and  clearness  of  judgment,  such  as 
never  any  man  had.  It  is  called  ianieness  of 
heart,  for  the  heart  is  put  for  the  intellectual 
powers.  He  had  a  vast  compass  of  knowledge, 
could  take  things  entire,  and  had  an  admirable 
faculty  of  laying  things  together.  He  was  very 
free  and  communicative  of  his  knowledge  :  had 
the  gift  of  utterance,  as  well  as  wisdom  ;  was  as 
free  of  his  learning  as  he  was  of  his  meat  ;  and 
grudged  neither  to  any  that  were  about  him. 
Those  who  have  large  gifts  of  any  kind  should 
have  large  henrts  to  use  them  for  the  good  of 
others  ;  and   this  is  from  the  hand  of  Ond  (Ec. 

3  :  24).     He  shall  enlarge  the  heart  (Ps.  119  :  32). 
The  greatness  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  illus- 
trated'oy  comparison.     Cbaldeaand  Egypt  were 
nations  famous  for  learning  ;  thence  the  Greeks 
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borrowed  tlieirs  ;  but  the  f;roate«t  Hcholnrs  of  | 
tbeae  uutioiiH  came  abort  of  Solomon  (verse  ;10). 
If  nninre  excels  iirt,  much  more  does  grace. 
The  knowledge  which  God  gives  by  special  fuvor, 
goes  beyoud  that  which  man  gets  by  his  own 
labor.  Some  wiseiuun  there  were  in  Solomon's 
time  who  were  in  great  repute  ;  particnlnrly, 
Hemnn,  and  other.s  who  were  Levites,  and  em- 
ployed by  David  in  the  temple  music  (1  Chrou. 
15  :  1!1).  Hcman  was  his  seer  in  the  Word  of 
God  (1  Chron.  25  :  5).  Chalcol  and  Darda  were 
own  brothers,  and  they  also  were  noted  for  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  but  Solomon  excelled  Ihem  all; 
his  counsel  was  much  more  valuable. 

The/aiae  of  it.  It  was  talked  of  in  all  nations 
round  about  (verse  31).  His  great  wealth  and 
glory  made  his  wisdom  much  more  illustrious, 
and  gave  him  those  opportunities  of  showing  it, 
which  they  cannot  have,  that  live  in  poverty  and 
obscurity.  The  jewel  of  wisdom  may  receive 
great  advantage  by  the  setting  of  it.     H. 

30.  The  wisdom  ot'ull  the  children 
of  tllC  Ka<tt.  The  nations  east  of  Canaan 
were  famous  for  wisdom  and  erudition  ;  the 
Chaldeans  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  Persians 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the  Arabians  on  the  j 
nearer  side  of  the  Euphrate.s,  a  Utile  toward  the 
south.  Which  of  these  nations  was  most  cele- 
brated for  learning  in  Solomon's  tune  is  much 
doubted  by  comnioutators  ;  the  Book  of  Job, 
however,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Arabians 
were  famous  for  their  learning  in  ancient  times. 
And  ull  the  wisdom  or  E;f)'|>l,  It  ap- 
pears from  Acts  7  :  H  that  Egypt  was  celebrated 
for  wisdom  in  the  time  of  Moses.  This  coun- 
try has  been  called  "  the  mother  of  the  arts." 
There  have  been  great  disputes  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  to  the 
earliest  advances  in  learning.     J3p.  Patrick. 

3!i,  33.  "  Largeness  of  heart"  (verse  29)  is 
breadth  of  uuderslandinri  —a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge ;  treasures  of  science  and  wisdom,  at  once 
minute  and  comprehensive,  covering  many 
spacious  fields  of  human  thought.  The  speci- 
fications which  appear  in  the  record  lead  us 
definitely  toward  two  departments  of  human 
knowledge:  (1)  Natural  history,  of  both  animals 
and  plants  :  for  "  ho  spake  of  trees  ;  he  spake 
also  of  beast  and  of  f.iwl,  and  of  creeping  things 
and  of  fishes."  And('2)  a  department  which  we 
have  no  precisely  eijuivalent  term  to  indicnte, 
but  which  may  be  defined  as  hunum  knowledge 
expressed  in  proverbs  and  cultivated  in  the 
framing  and  solving  of  'hard  queRtioPs."  It 
made  itself  at  home  in  the  science  of  ethics,  but 
was  free  to  go  abroad  quite  beyond  this  terri- 
tory.    H.  C. 


The  truly  wise  are  truly  great;  "great" — that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  being  fairly  entitled  to  con- 
fidence and  homage.  Our  knowledge  of  Solo- 
mon is  scanty,  yet  sufficient  to  show  him  a  man 
of  great  accomplishments.  He  had  "  largeness 
of  heart."  His  large  intercourse  with  other 
peoples  had  brought  breadth  of  view  and  delib- 
eratene.ss.  His  utterances  are  neither  provincial 
nor  ephemeral  ;  they  are  the  fruit  of  judgment, 
not  of  passion,  and  so  belong  to  all  men  of  all 
times.  He  had  a  rare  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  nature,  with  "  trees"  and  "  herbs"  and 
"  fowls"  and  "  creeping  things"  and  "  fishes  " 
The  accuracy  of  his  information  concerning 
some  of  these  is  truly  wonderful— his  statement 
as  to  the  habits  of  harvesting  ants,  for  instance, 
long  disputed,  being  just  now  thoroughly  vin- 
dicated. He  "  knew"  better  than  most  "  what 
was  ill  man."  His  writings  show  ample  knowl- 
edge  of  affaiis  and  of  the  subtler  agencies  by 
which  men  are  affected.  His  counsels  betray 
the  ripe  judgment  of  an  experienced  man  of  the 
world,  and  vindicate  their  sagacity  in  current 
experience.      Thoinas. 

Solomon's  natural  science,  like  that  of  Oriental 
philosophers  in  general,  consisted  rather  in  tho 
observation  of  the  more  obvious  facts  in  the 
common  life  and  habits  of  God's  creatures,  with 
an  especial  view  to  use  them  for  the  poetical  il- 
lustration of  moral  lessons  :  and  in  this  way  we 
find  such  knowledge  used,  not  only  in  the  Prov- 
erbs ascribed  to  him,  but  in  many  of  the  Psalms, 
and  throughout  the  Book  of  Job.  The  dis- 
courses in  the  latter  part  of  that  book  about 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  probably  a  type  of 
the  manner  in  which  "  Solomon  spake  of 
beasts. "  It  clearly  follows  that  we  ought  not  to 
suppose  that  Solomon  wrote  elaborate  treatises 
on  these  subjects  which  are  now  lost.  Such 
forms  of  communicating  knowledge  do  not  be- 
long to  his  age  or  country.  His  three  thousand 
proverbs  and  one  thousand  and  five  songs  prob- 
ably contained  nearly  all  that  he  wrote  upon 
such  matters  in  the  form  of  poetical  illustration. 
For  the  rest,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in- 
struction, in  his  time  and  long  after,  was  chiefly 
oral.  The  tents  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  abodes 
of  their  descendants  witnessed  many  an  hour 
when  the  ancient  father  would  discourse  to  his 
descendants  on  the  le.ssons  of  his  experience  and 
the  traditions  handed  down  by  his  fathers  ;  and 
such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  converse  held 
by  Solomon  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  court, 
only  on  a  much  grander  scale,  and  covering  a 
much  wider  field.     P.  S. 

As  the  sacred  lyric  poetry  of  Israel  is  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  David,  so  Solomon,  whose 
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peaceful  times  invited  the  Israelitish  mind  to 
self-introspection,  was  the  father  of  the  Hebrew 
proverbial  poetrj',  and  thus  the  founder  of  the 
Old  Testament  Hhokuma,  or  Wisdom.  From  his 
time  (inward  there  appeared  a  special  class  of 
men  under  the  name  of  "  the  wise,"  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  re- 
lations of  life  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  is  ordered.  It  cannot,  however,  be  in- 
ferred from  verse  33  that  they  were  addicted  to 
physical  science,  nor  that  Solomon  commenced 
a  complete  natural  history.  For  when  it  is  there 
sai<t  that  "  Solomon  spaUe  of  trees,  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes, "  it  is  that  ethical  contemplation  of  na- 
ture of  which  we  have  specimens  in  Ps.  104,  and 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  especially  ch.  30-41  — that 
relative  knowledge  which  enabled  Solomon  iu 
his  proverbs  to  draw  comparisons  and  parables 
from  natural  objects,  which  is  intended,  and 
which  does  not  presuppose  a  scientihc  knowl- 
edge of  botany  and  zoology.     O. 

Tlie  grnwih  of  his  knoioUdije  was  from  study. 
Solomon  did  not  have  all  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture unveiled  to  him  by  revelation.  No  "  royal 
road  to  learning"  existed  then,  or  ever.  His 
studiousuess  as  a  youth  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  his  strenuous  exhortations  to  diligence  and 
his  frequent  rebukes  of  sloth.  Out  of  the 
dc[iths  of  personal  experience  he  declared  that 
the  "  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich" — in 
thought,  as  well  as  in  purse.  The  reference 
here  is  not  so  much  to  scientific  treatises  and 
orderly  classifications  as  to  the  ethical  use  he 
made  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  maj' 
be  interred,  partly  from  the  tact  that  in  those 
days,  and  in  Eastern  lands,  this  rather  than  that 
would  be  accounted  "  wisdom  ;"  and  partly 
from  such  writings  of  his  as  are  still  extant — 
certain  of  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the 
Proverbs.  In  the  light  thrown  by  these  books, 
it  will  be  seen  that  through  Solomon's  wisdom 
the  voice  of  Nature  spoke  to  his  people  for 
God,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  far  nolder  tones 
it  spoke  afterward  through  Him  who  made  the 
lilies  whisper  of  God's  care,  and  the  fallow 
fields  speak  of  Christian  duty.  Inanimate  things 
and  dumb  creatures  spoke  to  Solomon's  people 
through  him,  and  should  speak  to  us.      Tiowlnud. 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  the  greater  part  of 
which  Solomon  was  undoubtedly  the  author, 
there  is  an  amount  of  wisdom,  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners,  sound  sense  and  practical 
sagacity,  such  as  no  other  work  presents.     An. 

It  abounds  in  allusions,  now  found   for  the 

first  time  and  precisely  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Solomoa — to    gold    and    silver    and    precious 


stones  ;  to  the  duties  and  power  of  kings  ;  to 
commerce.  In  them  appears  the  first  idea  of 
fixed  education  and  discipline,  the  first  descrip. 
tion  of  the  diversities  of  human  character.  In 
them  the  instincts  of  the  animal  creation  are 
first  made  to  give  lessons  to  men.  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  Prophets  or 
the  Psalms.  It  approaches  human  things  and 
things  Divine  from  quite  another  side.  It  has 
even  something  of  a  worldly  prudential  look, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  But  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  its  recognition  as  a  sacred  book 
is  so  useful.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  practical 
life.  It  is  the  sign  to  us  that  the  Bible  does  not 
despise  common  sense  and  discretion.  It  im- 
presses upon  us,  in  the  most  forcible  manner, 
the  value  of  intelligence  and  prudence,  and  of  a 
good  education.  It  deals,  too,  in  that  refined, 
discriminating,  careful  view  of  the  finer  shades 
of  human  character  ao  necessarj' to  an.y  tiuo 
estimate  of  human  life.  "  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  and  the  stranger  doth  not 
intermeddle  with  its  joy."  How  much  is  there, 
in  that  single  sentence,  of  consolation,  ot  love, 
of  forethought.  And,  above  all,  it  insists,  oter 
and  ovi3r  again,  upon  the  doctrine  that  good- 
ness is  "  wisdom,"  and  that  wickedness  and 
vice  are  "  folly."     Stanley. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  deals  with  industry, 
frugality,  foresight,  integrity,  sobriety,  purity. 
It  shows  that  Solomon  loved  wisdom,  lived  for 
it,  and  strove  to  endear  it  to  others,  and  that 
wisdom  was  not  only  his  pursuit,  but  his  de- 
light. The  Proverbs  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  in  all  stations  ;  reading 
their  motives,  and  predicting  results  ;  glancing 
at  their  weaknesses  and  detecting  their  hollow- 
ness,  painting  wisdom  in  all  phases,  and  folly 
in  all  disguises,  bearing  hard  on  talebearing, 
slander,  and  domestic  brawls.  One  would  think 
that  he  had  lived  freely  and  mingled  familiarly 
with  all  classes,  that  he  had  rioted  and  vaunted 
with  the  rich,  and  sighed  and  suffered  with  the 
poor,  that  he  had  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the 
fool  and  sluggard,  and  had  been  partner  ot  all 
their  silly  acts  and  excuses  ;  that  he  had  been 
lounging  amid  the  chafferings  of  the  bazaar, 
that  he  had  felt  the  gripe  of  the  usurer,  had 
been  at  a  feast  where  the  guest  spoke  daggers, 
and  at  a  rustic  repast  where  love  revelled  with 
roots  and  herbs.     J.  Eadie. 

We  need  not  ascribe  all  these  proverbs  to 
Solomon  as  their  first  author.  He  was  collector 
as  well  as  inventor.  Sententious  sayings  were 
common  long  before  his  day,  as  we  see  even 
from  the  proverb  quoted  by  his  father,  David, 
"  From  the    wicked   goeth    wickedness"  (1  S. 
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24  :  13).  Amid  the  clarkaess  whinh  covered 
tUu8e  distant  ageH,  and  iu  their  brief  memorials 
of  iiien'ri  lives  and  works,  we  can  thus  see  clearly 
ft  large  body  of  thiukers  mid  writers,  a  people 
who  enjoyed  literature,  and  took  means  for 
diffusing  knowledge.  "  To  write"  had  even 
come  to  be  used  with  ft  figurative  meaning  in 
the  ordinary  langmigo  of  ilebrews,  an  indiciition 
of  great  advances  made  by  ihem  iu  acquaintance 
with  tlie  art  :  "  Write  them  upon  the  tnble  of 
thine  heart  "  (Prov.  3:3:7:3),  where  the  ref- 
erence to  the  two  tables  of  stone  is  unmistak- 
able. Familiarity  with  writing  and  with  books 
is  iiuplicd  in  this  proverbial  use  of  the  word  far 
more  timn  in  the  Greek  poet's  "  mindful  tablets 
of  the  soul,"  coined  for  the  Athenian  theatre  by 
iE-.chylu3  five  centuries  afterward.  A  book  of 
proverbs  is  less  intended  for  private  reading 
than  as  a  means  of  verifj'ing  what  is  said,  or  of 
lefre.'jhing  a  learner's  memory.  Proverbs  —  "  the 
wit  of  one  man  and  the  wisdom  of  many" — are 
the  ready  money  of  thought,  passing  rapidly 
from  man  to  man  in  the  interchanges  of  life. 
Books  may  be  nsed  for  handing  them  down  to 
{uture  agtfs,  but  movement  and  fire  can  be  given 
to  them  only  in  spoken  application  to  the  act 
ings  of  men.  Proverbs  are  not  for  lonely  read- 
ing by  the  learned  ;  they  arj  rather  for  use  in 
the  homeliest  .is  well  as  in  the  weightiest  bnsi 
ness  of  the  world.  To  find  a  book  of  this  kind 
in  circulation  among  any  people  implies,  there, 
fore,  great  advances  in  literature.  Gathering 
■wisdom  from  the  .sayings  of  others,  coining  of 
it  into  words  from  observing  their  doings  or  the 
results,  and  committing  the  whole  to  writing, 
are  three  stages  of  progress  all  brought  together 
in  ihe  book.      Sime. 

31.  The  attention  of  the  world  was  arrested 
by  this  glare  of  Judean  sunshine.  Kings,  too 
great  to  come  in  person,  sent  shrewd  obser\'ers, 
who  should  discover,  it  they  were  able,  the  se- 
cret of  this  unexampled  weal.  Philosophers 
jonrneyed  far  to  commune  with  one  who  could 
Kpeak  of  trees,  and  discourse  of  beasts  and  fowl, 
of  creeping  things  and  fishes.  Literary  men 
had  a  desire  to  perfect  their  art  nnder  a  royal 
penman  whose  writings  were  so  prolific,  who 
itpako  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  whose  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five  ;  and  sages  would  love 
to  commune  with  him  who  was,  confessedly, 
wiser  than  all  living  men,  wiser  than  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  nnd  Chalcol,  and  Darda, 
the  song  of  Mahol.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon 
was  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  was  improved  by  con- 
linuiil  ol)servation  and  persevering  study. 
Thnugh,  .\llas-like,  the  king  had  to  bear  a  state 
burden  which  would  have  crushed  other  men, 


he  yet  remained  an  eager  student  to  the  last  ; 
he  still  "  sought  toac(juaint  his  heart  with  wis- 
dom. "      Oalram. 

Between  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  Solomon  ft 
great  development  took  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  is  seen  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  king's  court,  in  the  writing 
of  national  records,  in  the  proverbs  which  cir- 
culated among  the  people,  and  in  the  numerous 
hymns  of  the  national  worship.  Of  Saul's  chief 
officers  only  one  is  mentioned  in  the  history — 
Abner,  the  commander  in-chief.  David,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
able  men,  to  whom  the  various  branches  of  the 
public  service  were  entrusted.  Of  these  one 
was  book  writer,  or,  as  we  should  call  him,  sec- 
retary of  State,  while  another  was  recorder  or 
historian.  But  in  Solomon's  reign,  the  writing 
of  public  books  or  State  piipers  had  largely  in- 
creased. Instead  of  one  secretary,  he  had  two, 
and  also  a  recorder.  Besides  them,  others  were 
engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  king. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer,  and  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  were  of  the  number.  To  these  six 
writers  must  be  added  the  king  himself.  Seven 
writers  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  are 
thus  mentioned  during  the  life  of  Solomon.  It 
is  a  large  list  to  be  found  in  a  record  so  brief. 
But  it  indicates  an  increasing  familiarity  in  the 
nation  with  all  sorts  of  literature.  And  the  short 
review  given  of  the  king's  own  works  discovers 
to  us  at  a  glance  a  book  reading  people.     Sime. 

With  Solomon  a  new  world  of  thought  was 
opened  to  the  Israelites.  The  curtain  which 
divided  them  from  the  surrounding  nations  was 
suddenly  rent  asunder.  The  wonders  of  Egypt, 
the  commerce  of  Tyre,  the  romance  of  Arabia, 
nay,  jt  is  even  possible,  the  Homeric  age  of 
Greece,  became  visible.  Of  this  the  first  and 
most  obvious  result  was  the  growth  of  architec- 
ture. But  the  general  effects  on  the  whole  mind 
of  the  people  must  have  been  deeper  still.  A 
new  direction  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Is- 
raelite thought.  In  Solomon  we  find  the  first 
beginnings  of  that  wider  view  which  ended  at 
last  in  the  expansion  of  Judaism  into  Chris- 
tianity. His  reign  contains  the  first  historical 
record  of  the  conta<'t  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  India.  In  his  writings  and  in  the 
literature  which  sprung  from  them,  is  the  only 
Hebrew  counterpart  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
Stanley. 

The  Visrr  of  the  Queen  op  Sheba. 
1  A'.  10  :  1-10,  13. 

This  is  recounted  chiefly  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression of  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  King, 
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and  the  incomparable  magnificence  of  bis  court. 
For  a  very  brief  period  God  exalted  this  small 
nation  of  Israel  to  an  equal  or  sujJerior  place 
among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East.  He 
endowed  Solomon  with  a  never-equalled  wis- 
dom, with  the  honoring  admiration  of  kings, 
princes,  and  people  of  the  world,  on  account 
of  his  mastery  of  uU  knowledge,  and  of  his  un- 
heard of  success  in  every  earthly  attainment  that 
could  impart  grandeur  or  gratify  desire.  As  if 
to  show  how  boundless  would  be  His  favor,  and 
how  rich  and  unnumbered  His  gifts,  God's  pros- 
pering hand  was  upon  everything  for  a  time. 
,  He  made  the  land  to  yield  according  to  its  high- 
est measure.  He  blessed  all  Solomon's  plans 
and  undertakings,  so  that  a  world-wide  traffic  in 
every  branch  was  made  exceedingly  lucrative  for 
this  merchant  sovereign.  The  cities  which  he 
built,  or  rebuilt,  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  Gulf 
or  the  Euphrates,  all  were  made  to  subserve  his 
purposes  and  extend  his  kingdom.  So  were  the 
splendid  structures  by  which  he  adorned  Jeru- 
salem and  augmented  the  tame  of  his  personal 
administration  ;  among  them  his  own  immense 
palace,  requiring  thirteen  years  in  building,  the 
Queen's  palace,  his  private  porch  and  his  public 
one  for  administering  justice.  A  fuller  detail 
of  what  he  did  for  personal  gratification  and 
display,  we  read  in  Ecclesiastes.  It  was  at  this 
period,  when  his  sway  was  widest  and  his  fame 
most  extended,  when  the  brilliancy  of  his  court 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  his  obedient  regard  to  the  word 
and  worship  of  God  had  not  yet  begun  to  fail, 
that  thfc  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  .Terusalem.  B. 
Probability  unites  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  with  the  Jewish  traditions  and  Mohamme- 
dan accounts,  in  describing  her  as  queen  of  the 
Sabuean  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  Mariaba  or 
Saba,  as  the  seat  of  its  government.  This  point 
is  so  well  established  by  Bochart  and  others, 
that  it  may  be  received  as  an  ascertained  fact. 
It  is,  besides,  verified  by  the  terms  employed  by 
our  Saviour  in  alluding  to  this  pilgrimage.  He 
calls  her  the  "  Queen  of  the  South,"  or  Yemen, 
which  is  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic,  the  proper 
Wiird  for  Snulh  ;  and  he  speaks  of  her  as  having 
come  "  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,"  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  Joktanite  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
Saba,  or  Sabai,  which  is  terminated  only  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  whose  waters,  blending  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  divide  Asia  from  Africa. 
It  may  be  added,  that  all  the  precious  commod- 
ities which  the  qneen  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
were  such  as  the  region  thus  assigned  to  her  was 
in  old  time  famous  for  producing.     Kit. 


Far  to  the  south,  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  country  of  Sheba  {probably  the  modern 
Yenun)  was  ruled  by  a  queen,  who  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  among  the  tribes  of  Arabia  a  rep- 
utation like  Solomon's  for  wisdom.  His  tame 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  determined  to  judge 
for  herself.  With  an  immense  caravan  of 
camels,  bearing  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
spices,  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  try  Solomon 
with  thjse  "hard  questions,"  which  have  al- 
ways formed  the  favorite  exercise  of  Oriental  in- 
genuity. "  She  communed  with  him  of  all  that 
was  in  her  heart."  The  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
king's  replies  in  this  conflict  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, the  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  the 
splendor  of  his  royal  State,  the  order  of  his 
court,  completely  overwhelmed  the  queen  : 
'•there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  She  con- 
fessed that  all  was  true  which  she  had  heard, 
and  refused  to  believe,  in  her  own  country  ;  nay, 
the  half  had  not  been  told  her  ;  and  she  blessed 
Jehovah,  and  the  people  to  whom  He  had  given 
such  a  king.  Having  given  and  received  mag- 
nificent presents,  she  departed  to  her  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  odor  of  her  visit  was  long  pre- 
served by  such  an  abundance  of  spices  as  was 
never  known  at  Jerusalem  before  or  since. 
Whether  she  went  back  a  convert  to  the  true 
faith,  as  her  praises  of  Jehovah  seem  partly  to 
imply,  and  how  far  her  visit  tended  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  numerous  proselytes  whom  we  after 
ward  find  in  Arabia,  can  only  be  matter  of  con 
jecture  ;  and  the  traditions,  by  which  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  her  visit  is  overlaid,  scarcely  de- 
serve notice.  But  the  zeal  with  which  she  jour- 
neyed from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  prove  for 
herself  the  wisdom  of  which  she  had  heard  so 
much,  stands  recorded  by  "One  greater  than 
Solomon"  for  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who 
neglect  to  hear  Him,  when  he  stands  in  their  very 
midst  ;  Him  who  is  the  incarnate  Wisdom  that 
formed  the  noblest  subject  of  Solomon's  dis- 
course. The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  Solomon's  glory.     P.  S. 

Whatever  may  have  specially  in&nenced  her  to 
undertake  so  novel  a  pilgrimage,  three  things  in 
regard  to  it  are  beyond  question.  She  was  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  ;  she 
viewed  that  wisdom  in  connection  with  "  the 
Name  of  Jehovah  ;"  and  she  came  to  learn. 
What  the  higher  import  of  this  "  wisdom"  was, 
is  explained  by  Solomon  himself  in  Prov. 
3  :  14-18,  while  its  source  is  indicated  in  Prov. 
2  :  4-6.  Thus  viewing  it,  no  event  could  have 
been  more  important,  alike  typically  and  in  its 
present  bearing  on  the  ancient  world.  The 
Queen  bad  come  scarcely  daring  to  hope  that 
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EAstern  exaggeration  hftd  not  led  lier  to  expect 
more  tbiiii  «he  would  tiiul.  It  proved  the  con- 
trary. Wliiitever  difficulty,  doubt,  or  cjuestion 
hhe  pro|)OHuded,  in  the  favorite  Orioutnl  form 
of  "  riddles,"  "  whatever  wus  willi  her  lieiirt," 
'•.Solomon  showed  (disclosed  to)  her  all  her 
words"  (the  spoken  and  unspoken).  And  here 
she  would  learn  chiefly  this  :  thut  all  tho  pros- 
perity she  witnessed,  all  the  intellectual  culture 
and  civilization  with  which  she  was  brought 
into  contact,  had  their  spring  above,  with  "  the 
Father  of  lights."     A.  E. 

I-!I.  The  object  of  the  Queen's  tisil,  how  accom- 
])liKhed.  The  whole  incident  shows  that  she 
ciimo  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  she  had  heard, 
with  resjject  to  Solomon's  wisdom,  his  great- 
ness and  splendor,  and  with  regard  to  the  house, 
the  character,  and  worship  of  Jehovah.  Christ's 
implied  commendation  intimates  that  she  had 
an  honest  purpose  and  desire  to  obtain  wisdom, 
and  to  know  more  of  God.  Her  kingdom  was 
l>robably  in  the  angle  of  Arabia,  and  her  visit 
may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  commercial 
intercourse  begun  by  Solomon.  Of  the  gold, 
spices,  and  precious  stones  which  she  brought, 
she  gave  the  chief  part  to  Solomon  (verse  10), 
according  to  Oriental  cu.stom.  On  reaching 
Solomon's  presence,  at  once  she  sought  the 
solution  of  questions  that  had  caused  her  doubt 
and  trouble  of  heart.  So  much  is  implied,  but 
no  hint  is  given  of  any  particular.  All  that  is 
needed  we  know,  that  her  heart-questions  were 
satisfactorily  answered,  and  it  was  the  marvel, 
lous  wisdom  evinced  in  those  answers,  far  more 
than  anything  she  afterward  saw  of  Solomon's 
regal  state,  that  overcame  her  spirit  and  prompt- 
ed her  words  of  eulogy. 

4,  5,  Ollter  visihle  eoiJences  of  his  surpassin/j 
wis'lom  icUuessed  by  the  Queen.  Beside  the  wise 
and  efficient  economy  of  his  entire  government 
in  its  grand  outlines  of  plan  and  detail,  partic 
ular  reference  is  here  made  to  the  admirable 
ordering  of  his  court  ;  the  gorgeous  apparelling 
of  his  ministers  and  other  high  oilicers  ;  the 
sumptuous  provision  of  his  table,  and  tho  ele- 
gant appointments  of  its  service  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceeding strength  and  beauty  of  his  great  archi- 
tectural structures.  Special  notice  is  taken  of 
the  "  ascent  "  or  upbuilt  pathway  which  Solo- 
mon had  constructed  from  his  own  palace  to  the 
temple  area  ;  an  arched  viaduct  whose  remains, 
recently  discovered,  have  been  reasonably  iden- 
tified. All  these  things,  added  to  the  previmis 
and  vaslli/  superior  prmfs  of  a  superhuman  guid- 
ance and  help,  filled  her  with  amazement.      IJ. 

.\ccording  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  the 
queen  of  Sheba  found  evidence  of  the  wisdom 


of  Solomon  not  only  in  his  words,  but  in  hiii 
works.  His  magnilicent  palace,  "  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  ;"  tho  manner  in  which 
meat  was  provided  for,  and  sorved  at  his  table  ; 
the  ordering  of  his  courts  and  audiences,  with 
his  ministers  and  high  officers  staiidiug  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  in  their  gorgeous  a)iparcl  ;  his 
cup-bearers,  with  their  precious  goblets  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  viaduct  whereby  he  crossed  the 
valley  which  separated  his  palace  from  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  ;  all  these  things  were  ob- 
jects of  special  admiration  to  this  foreign  prin- 
cess, and  drew  from  her  tho  striking  declaration  : 
— "  It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  my  own 
country  of  thy  acts  and  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit, 
I  believed  not  tho  words  until  I  came,  and  mine 
eyes  have  seen  it  ;  and,  behold  the  half  was  not 
told  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth 
the  fame  which  I  heard.  '  There  is  a  general 
belief  among  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  queen 
was  turned  from  her  dumb  idols  to  worship  the 
living  God,  under  tho  instructions  of  Solomon. 
There  is  nothing  unlikely  in  this.  Indeed,  the 
words  which  connect  "  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  give  much  sanc- 
tion to  the  opinion  that  tho  search  for  religious 
truth,  the  true  "  wisdom,"  was  the  main  object 
of  her  journey, — as  are  the  words  which  closed 
her  address  to  Salomon  : — "  Happy  are  thy  men, 
happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which  stand  by 
and  hear  thy  wisdom.  Bles.sed  be  Jehovah  thy 
God,  which  delighteth  in  thee  to  set  thee  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  ;  because  Jehovah  loved  Israel 
forever,  therefore  hath  He  made  thee  king,  to 
do  judgment  and  justice."     Kit. 

G-IO.  ller  acknoicledrjment,  eutoiiy,  benedirAion, 
and  gift.  "Thy  wisdom  and  prosperity,"  she 
said,  "  exceedeth  tho  report  which  I  heard.  ' 
Congratulating  his  subjects,  she  continues, 
"  Happy  thy  servants  who  continually  hear  thy 
wisdom."  Then  she  magnifies  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, because  of  his  goodness  toward  Solomon 
and  his  love  toward  Israel  in  establishing  the 
throne  of  David's  son.  She  spake  out  her  heart, 
and  her  words  were  jiartly  occasioned  by  her  ex 
perience  among  her  people.  When  we  apply 
these  words  in  their  higher  and  more  appropri- 
ate connection  with  that  Sovereign,  also  Son  of 
David,  "a  greater  than  Solomon,"  and  that 
wider,  richer  kingdom,  with  a  nobler,  more  en- 
during City,  Temple,  and  palaces,  wo  can  better 
appreciate  their  true  beauty  and  breadth  of  sig- 
nificance. We  can  understand  a  second  and 
better  reason  for  embodying  this  unimportant 
incident  in  the  Iinpired  history.  So,  indeed, 
it  is  with  Solomon 'sown  history,  apart  from  tho 
use  which  God  made  of  the  man  and  bis  expeti- 
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ence  iD  the  writing  o£  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesi- 
astes.  We  can  fulty  acuoant  for  all  the  distinc- 
tions providentially  showered  upon  him,  and 
for  the  rich  ancestral  promises  centring  njion 
his  person  and  reign,  only  by  the  typical  rela- 
tion he  bore  to  that  "  Branch  of  Jesse,"  whose 
name  is  "  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,  '  in 
whose  days  it  is  declared  "  Israel  shall  dwell 
safely."  And  this  is  precisely  the  use  which 
the  prophets  make  of  Solomon  and  of  his  reign. 
Christ  is  the  true  Solomon,  Prince  <f  Peace. 
His  is  the  everlasting  kingdom.  To  Hira  "the 
kings  of  Tar.shish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 
presents  :  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall 
offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before 
him.  He  shall  have  dominion  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  And  "  bles.sed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  His  houi5e  !"     B. 

David  was  active  strength,  Solomon,  wisdom 
and  peace  ;  Christ  is  both  power  and  wisdom, 
mighty  Conqueror  and  Prince  of  Peace.  He  is 
the  King,  reigning  in  righteousness,  to  the  gates 
of  whose  Jerusalem  the  resources  of  all  nations 
must  be  brought.  All  nations  shall  call  Him 
blessed.  Happy  they  who  come  to  Him  now 
and  hear  His  wisdom  !  A  Greater  than  Solomon 
is  here.  Incur"  Prince  of  Peace"  are  hid  "  all 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. "     D.  F. 

Our  blessed  Lord  has  honored  this  story  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  by  drawing  one  of  its 
lessons  with  his  own  hand.  Ho  has  reminded 
us  that  she  came  "  from  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
and  that  her  purpose  was  to  "  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon."  Sheba,  or  Yemen,  was  some  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  distant  from  Jerusaleui. 
But  ancient  journeys  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
miles,  but  by  hours.  Now  both  the  queen  and 
her  company  travelled  by  camels,  and  the  camel 
can  only  go,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  at  a 
walking  ])ace,  and,  like  other  beasts  of  burden, 
must  have  occasional  rests.  Even  if  they  had 
some  "  swift  dromedaries"  for  the  queen,  the 
pace  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  sumpter 
camels.  We  maybe  pretty  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  party  would  not  travel,  on  the  average,  more 
than  twenty  miles  a  day,  which  would  give 
something  like  seventy-five  days  for  the  journey 
to  Jeru-alem,  and  the  same  for  the  return.  And 
she  endured  the  hardships  of  this  long  journey 
to  hear  wisdom.  It  is  clear  that  to  her  "  wis- 
dom" was  "the  principal  thing,"  and  she 
brought  gold  and  rubies  to  obtain  it.  She  is 
like  the  "  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls." 
She  has  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  and  she 
will  give  all  that  she  has  to  possess  it.  True, 
she  saw  the  wonders  of  Solomon's  court,  but  she 
came  to  hear  his  wisdom.     She  envied  his  cour- 


tiers, not  because  of  their  places  or  palaces,  but 
because  they  stood  before  him  and  heard  his 
words.  And  our  Saviour  has  said  that  this  con- 
duct will  condemn  the  men  of  His  generation, 
lluch  more  it  may  condemn  the  men  of  our  own 
time.      Hammond. 

Indomitable  earnestness  in  inquiring  is  im- 
pliedly commended,  and  the  high  merit  of  Solo- 
monic wisdom  recognized  by  the  Divine  Teacher. 
But  the  narrative  is  treated,  not  as  something  to 
be  looked  at  only,  but  rather  to  be  looked  through 
in  search  of  "  some  better  thing' '  beyond.  Good 
was  the  quest  of  the  earnest  queen,  and  great 
was  Solomon,  whose  wi.sdom  she  sought  to  hear  ; 
but  far  better  the  yearning  for  the  "  wisdom 
from  above,"  as  the  Son  of  God  is  "greater" 
than  the  earthly  son  of  David. 

On  our  Lord's  authority,  therefore,  we  may 
fairly  assert  that  Wisdom  is  worthy  of  diligent  pur- 
suit. The  Queen  of  Sheba  lived  in  the  intellec- 
tual dawn  of  the  world,  and  her  country  was  in 
the  shadows  behind  the  dawn  ;  but  she  was 
among  them  "  that  watch  for  the  morning,' '  and 
that  "  come  to  the  light  "  when  its  first  beams 
appear.  She  was  not  content  to  "  hear  of  "  tho 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  but  must  "  hear"  it  also. 
When  we  remember  that  the  breadth  of  the 
earth  interposed  in  vain,  we  are  reminded  that 

Wisdmn  does  not  come  unsought.  The  Balearic 
mothers  hang  their  children's  food  on  the  limbs 
of  trees,  and  they  must  go  hungry  until  they 
can  bring  it  down  with  the  bow.  So  God 
lets  the  vein  of  gold  look  through,  but  not  lie 
open  upon  the  rock.  He  puts  the  star-depths 
within  reach  of  the  telescope,  but  not  of  the 
naked  eye.  The  secrets  of  nature  are  given  up 
to  the  wit  and  not  to  the  listlessness  of  men. 
"The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates, ' ' 
but  "  wisdom  must  be  bought."  In  vain,  how- 
ever, is  "  the  price  of  wisdom  in  the  hand  of  a 
fool,"  if  he  have  "  no  heart  to  it.  " 

"  Wisdom  is  the  principnl  thing."  All  else  is 
appendage.  In  Solomon's  prayer  at  Gibeon 
he  "  showed  his  wisdom  in  asking  for  wis- 
dom ;"  for  in  getting  the  fountain-head  he  got 
the  stream.  Our  success  in  life  depends  not 
only  on  aright  perspective  — that  is,  seeing  great 
things  as  great— but  on  a  right  order— that  is, 
seeking  first  things  first.  In  vain  does  the  rich 
man  "  lay  up  much  goods  for  many  years"  for 
his  "  soul,"  if  he  has  not  first  made  certain  that 
he  will  have  a  "  soul  "  beyond  to-night.  Wis- 
dom "  held  (even)  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor"  for  Solomon.  She,  and  not  they,  made 
him  known  in  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth." 

Wisdom  is  akin  to  piety.     It  is  the  righteous- 
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ness  of  the  mind  as  that  is  the  righteoasneHS  of 
heart  uiid  life.  The  wiHe  uiiiti  knows  the  truth, 
the  religious  timn  Joes  the  truth.  And  this  is 
practiual  wisdom  ;  for  all  bin  is  folly.  The  sin- 
ner breiiks  himself  upon  or  grinds  himself  to 
powder  under  the  rock  which  is  nlwajs  in  the 
way,  and  on  which  the  wise  man  builds.  True 
science  is  no  more  at  right  angles  with  true  re- 
ligion than  the  multiplication  table  with  honest 
dealing.     Thomas. 


Happy  are  we,  that  a  wiser,  holier,  better 
counsellor  is  accessible  to  us,  every  day,  every 
hour.  Whoever  enteis  His  council  chamber, 
stands  in  heavenly  sunbeams  ;  the  true  light 
shines  round  about  him.  Whoever  comes  to 
Him  in  his  ordinances,  and  proves  Him  with 
hard  questions,  will  find  the  shadows  of  igno- 
rance depart.  But  learn  a  lesson  from  the  reso- 
lute Queen  of  Sheba.  Have  we  any  equivalent 
to  show  for  her  long  and  wearisome  journey  ? 
any  labors  in  prayer  and  waiting,  any  gift  of  the 
heart's  true  treasures?  The  value  of  her  offer- 
ing was  truly  great.  She  was  a  queen,  it  is 
true,  but  she  queened  it  in  her  lavish  generos- 
ity. And  if  we  would  please  the  Giver  of  wis- 
dom, we,  too,  must  be  prepared  to  give.  He 
has  in  His  household,  the  Church,  many  poor 
and  needy  members,  and  many,  not  of  the  fold, 
are  to  be  brought  in.  It  we  would  profit  by  His 
■wisdom,  we  must  be  cheerful  givers  ;  we  must 
bring  presents  and  come  into  His  courts.  Every 
picture  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  inspiration  is 
marvellously  instructive.  The  figure  of  Solo- 
mon dispensing  wisdom  points  us  irresistibly 
to  One  who  is  wisdom  and  redemption,  and 
whom,  with  His  Father,  truly  to  know  is  ever- 
lasting life.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Jerusalem,  that  she  might  acquire  wis- 
dom, is  a  voice  to  the  wise  in  heart.      Outram. 

"  A  Greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  Christ 
leads  men  to  wisdom  of  a  higher  order.  Solo- 
mon is  the  most  secular  of  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Divine  things  are  ap- 
proached by  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  lower,  earth- 
ly side.  A  prudential  tone  is  given  to  the  coun- 
sels of  religion,  and  vice  is  set  forth  not  so  much 
as  wickedness  but  as  "  folly."  Think  of  the 
marked  difference  between  the  utterances  of 
Salomon  s  wisdom  and  the  sublime  spiritual  ele- 
vation of  David's  psalms.  And  when  we  come 
to  Christ's  teaching,  what  immeasurably  loftier 
heights  and  deeper  depths  of  Divine  truth  are 


here  !  Redemption,  holinesB,  immortality,  are 
His  themes -the  deeper  "  mysteriesof  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  "  "  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Solomon, 
too,  was  but  a  learner,  not  a  master.  His  were 
but  guesses  at  truth.  Christ's  were  the  author- 
ilative  utterances  of  the  incarnate  "  Word." 
Solomon  spoke  according  to  the  limited  meas- 
ure of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  him.  Chri.st  spoke 
out  of  His  own  infinite  fulness.  "  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him. "  Whence, 
indeed,  did  Solomon's  wisdom  come  but  from 
Him,  the  true  fontal  "  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world?"  The  words 
that  the  wise  in  every  age  have  spoken  were  but 
dim,  dawning  rays  of  the  light  that  broke  in  a 
glorious  day  upon  the  world  when  He,  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  arose.      Waiie. 


It  is  a  spirited  and  glowing  description  which 
the  historian  here  gives  of  Solomon's  wisdom. 
We  may  believe  that  it  was  not  without  a  par- 
donable pride  that  he  recounted  the  rich  en- 
dowments and  the  widespread  fame  of  Israel's 
greatest  monarch.  But  it  is  really  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  whole  of  Scripture— and 
one  of  the  most  instructive.  Manifold  as  were 
his  gifts,  marvellous  as  was  his  wisdom,  they 
did  not  preserve  him  from  falling.  It  is  a 
strange,  shuddering  contrast,  the  record  of  his 
singular  powers  and  faculties,  and  the  storj-  of 
his  shameful  end.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a 
man  so  highly  gifted  and  blessed  of  God  made 
such  complete  shipwreck  of  faith  and  good  con- 
science ;  that  over  the  grave  of  the  very  great- 
est and  wisest  of  men  must  be  written,  "  Fallen, 
fallen,    fallen,    fallen    from    his   high    estate?" 

Hammond. Alas  for  him,  who  had  dispensed 

wisdom  as  the  sun  dispenses  his  beams  !  Alas 
for  him,  and  for  the  glory  of  human  nature  in 
him  !  He  experienced  a  distressing,  a  perplex- 
ing change.  His  many  wives,  the  women  of 
neighboring  idolatrous  countries,  turned  away 
his  heait  lifter  other  gods,  and  their  impure  and 
inhuman  rites  were  connived  at.  And  when 
Solomon  died  he  left  his  kiugilom  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  mischief  which  began  under  him, 
had  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  and  spread 
its  poisonous  fibres  over  the  land,  so  that  vile 
lusts  were  introduced  as  portions  of  man's 
' '  reasonable  service, "  and  altars  were  found 
' '  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green 
tree."    Outram. 
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Section  296. 

SUMMARY    OF     SOLOMON'S    REIGN  :    ITS    WIDE    EXTENT   AND  THE   PROSPERITY 

OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

1  Kings  4  :  20,  21,  24,  25.      2  Chronicles  9  :  26. 

1  K.  4  :  21  And  Solomon  ruled  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  River  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt  :  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the 

24  days  of  his  life.     For  he  hud  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  River,  from  Tiphsali 
even  to  Gaza,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  River  :  and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round 

25  about  him.     And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under   his  fig- 
20  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.     Judah  and  I.srael  were  many  as 

the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry. 


This  is  a  most  alluring  picture  of  the  state  of 
Israel  in  these  days.  It  might  be  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  their  nation — the  age  of  great- 
est prosperity  and  peace,  yet  with  all  the  efflo- 
rescence of  that  most  brilliant  period  in  their 
annals,  the  age,  like  that  of  Augustus  in  Rome, 
of  commencing  degeneracy.  David  and  Sam- 
uel were  to  Solomon  what  the  older  Romans 
were  even  to  the  best  of  Rome's  imperial  sov- 
ereigns ;  and  in  respect  even  to  sacred  litera. 
ture,  the  Psalms  occupy  a  far  higher  and  more 
prominent  place  in  the  Bible  than  do  the  Prov- 
erbs and  other  works  of  Solomon.  It  is  not 
said  that  Solomon's  kingdom  reached  to  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  all  the  kingdoms  between  his 
own  and  the  Euphrates  were  tributary  and  sub- 
servient to  him.  The  daily  consumption  here 
recorded  indicates  a  prodigious  court  and  im- 
mense household  establishment.  But  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  this  description  is 
the  peace  and  plenty  and  safety  enjoyed  by  the 
general  population— each  man  under  his  own 
vine  and  his  own  fig  tree.     T.  C. 

Much  of  the  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign 
was  owing  to  the  extraordinary  glory  of  the 
reign  of  David.  Such  a  rule  as  David's  sowed 
seeds  of  blessing  in  the  land,  which  it  was  Solo- 
mon's privilege  to  reap.  David  united  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  Solomon  came 
into  quiet  possession  of  the  completed  common- 
wealth. David  laid  the  foundation,  Solomon 
developed  the  fabric  and  adorned  it.      Rowland. 

The  empire  ascribed  to  David  and  Solomon 
is  an,  empire  of  exactly  thai  kind  which  alone 
Western  Asia  was  capable  of  producing,  and 
did  produce,  about  the  period  in  question.  The 
modern  system  of  centralized  organization,  by 
which  the  various  provinces  of  a  vast  empire 
are  cemented  into  a  compact  mass,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  world,  and  has  never  been 


practised  by  Asiatics.  The  satrapial  system  of 
government,  or  that  in  which  the  provinces  re- 
tain their  individuality,  but  are  administered 
on  a  common  plan  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
crown — which  has  prevailed  generally  through 
the  East  since  the  time  of  its  first  introduction 
— was  the  invention  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  greatest  monarchies  had  a 
slighter  and  weaker  organization.  They  were 
in  all  cases  composed  of  a  number  of  separate 
kingdoms,  each  under  its  own  native  king  ;  and 
the  sole  link  uniting  them  together  and  consti- 
tuting them  an  empire,  was  the  subjection  of 
tUese  petty  monarchs  to  a  single  suzerain.  The 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Lydian, 
were  all  empires  of  this  tj'pe  —  monarchies 
wherein  a  sovereign  prince  nt  the  head  of  a 
powerful  kingdom  was  acknowledged  as  suzerain 
by  a  number  of  inferior  princes,  each  in  his 
own  right  sole  ruler  of  his  own  country.  And 
the  subjection  of  the  inferior  princes  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  two  points  ;  they  were 
bound  to  render  homage  to  their  suzerain,  and 
to  pay  him  annually  a  certain  stated  tribute. 
Thus,  when  we  hear  that  "  Solomon  reigned 
over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates) 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt  " — or.  again,  that  "  he  had  do- 
minion over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river, 
from  Tiphsah  (or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates) 
to  Azzah  (or  Gaza,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Philistine  towns),  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side 
the  river"  (verse  24)— and  that  "  they  brought 
presents"  (verse  21) — "  a  rate  year  by  year"  —  and 
"  served  Solomon  all  the  daj's  of  his  life"  (verse 
21),  we  recognize  at  once  a  condition  of  things 
with  which  we  are  perfectlv  familiar  from  pro- 
fane sources  ;  and  we  feel  that  at  any  rate  this 
account  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  political 
notions  and  practices  of  the  day.     G.  B. 
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*2I.  Fr»in  the  river  onto  ilir  land 
of  Ilic  I'llilislilicw.  The  boundnries  of 
Solomou's  kiugdoia  wore,  the  Enjilirates  lo  the 
enst  (that  river  being  here,  as  in  other  places  of 
.Scripture,  called  Ihe  rimr,  by  way  of  eminence, 
without  any  addition)  ;  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  west  and  IC'jypt  to  the  south  ;  an  that 
he  had  tributary  to  him  the  kingdoms  of  .Syria, 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  which  hiy  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.      Stnckhonse. 

35,  E«'cry  inaii  under  liis  vine  and 
flg-tree.  This  is  a  common  and  beautiful 
metaphor  for  peace  and  security  (Mio.  4:4; 
Zech.  3  ;  10),  founded  on  the  pr.ictice,  still  com- 
mon in  modern  Syria,  of  training  these  fruit- 
trees  up  the  walls  and  stairs  of  houses,  so  as  to 
make  a  shady  arbor,  beneath  which  the  people 

sit   and    recreate    themselves.     Jamiexon. It 

suggests  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  good  of 
life,  the  fruit  of  honest  labor,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  impartial  law,  which  is  the  result  of 
peace.  It  is  the  reign  of  peace  that  fosters  the 
industries  that  enrich  the  life  of  a  people,  and 
the  beneficent  activities  that  beautify  it.  And 
in  the  hap|)y  condition  hero  described,  we  have 
a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  David's  "  greater 
Son."  Ps.  72  has  its  partial  fulfilment  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  its 
prophetic  meaning  is  realized  only  in  the  sur- 
passing glory  of  His  kingdom  who  is  the  true 
"  Prince  of  righteousness  and  peace."     Waile. 

Now  the  Church  of  Israel  was  in  its  highest 
external  glory.  Now  Israel  was  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly, so  that  they  seemed  to  have  become 
like  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  Now  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  firmly  established  in  the 
right  family,  the  family  of  which  Christ  was  to 
come.  Now  God  had  chosen  the  city  where  he 
would  place  his  name.  Now  God  had  fully 
given  his  people  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land  ;  and  they  now  possessed  the  dominion  of 
it  all  in  quietness  and  peace,  even  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river  Euphrates  ;  all 
those  nations  that  had  formerly  been  their  ene- 
mies, quietly  submitted  to  them  ;  none  pre- 
tended to  rebel  against  them.  Now  the  Jewish 
worship  in  all  its  ordinances  was  fully  settled 
Naw,  instead  of  a  movable  tent  and  tabernacle, 
they  had  a  glorious  temple  ;  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, beautiful,  and  costly  structure  that  there 
was  then,  ever  had  been,  or  ever  has  been 
since.  Now  the  people  enjoyed  peace  and 
plenty,  and  sat  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
fig'r-e,  eating  and  drinking,  and  makingmerry. 
Now  they  were  in  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly 


prosperity,  silver  being  as  plenty  as  stones,  and 
the  land  full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
other  precious  foreign  commodities,  which  were 
brought  by  Solomon's  ships  from  Ophir,  and 
which  came  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Now  they  had  a  king  reigning  over  them  that 
was  the  wisest  of  men,  and  probably  the  great- 
est earthly  prince  that  ever  was.  Now  their 
fame  went  abroad  into  all  the  earth,  so  that 
they  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
see  their  glorj'  and  their  happiness. 

Thus  God  was  pleased,  in  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Christ,  remarkably  to  shadow  forth  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  reigning  in  his  glory.  David, 
that  was  a  man  of  war,  a  man  who  had  shed 
much  blood,  and  whose  life  was  full  of  troubles 
and  conflicts,  was  more  of  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  his  militant 
state,  wherein  he  was  conflicting  with  his  ene- 
mies. But  Solomon,  that  was  a  man  of  peace, 
was  a  representation  more  especially  of  Christ 
exalted,  triumphing,  and  reigning  in  his  king- 
dom of  peace.  And  the  happy,  glorious  state  of 
the  Jewish  Church  at  that  time,  did  remarkably 
represent  two  things  :  (1)  That  glorious  state  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  that  shall  be  in  the  latter 
oges  of  the  world  ;  those  days  of  peace,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation,  nor 
learn  war  any  more.  (2)  The  future  glorified 
state  of  the  Church  in  heaven.  The  earthly 
Canaan  never  was  so  lively  a  type  of  the  heav- 
enly Canaan,  as  it  was  then,  when  the  happy 
people  of  Israel  did  indeed  enjoy  it  as  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     Edwards. 

Jerusalem  in  her  Olory  under  David  and  Sotomon. 

And  now,  like  the  modern  city  of  Berlin  under 
the  hands  of  the  Great  Frederick,  Jeru.saleni 
bloomed  into  sudden  glory.  All  the  successes 
of  the  new  monarch,  and  all  the  extending 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  were  reflected  in  the 
rising  splendors  of  the  capital.  Especially  was 
Jerusalem  dignified,  nay  consecrated,  by  being 
made  the  abode  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the 
chief  though  not  exclusive  seat  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  great  resort  for 
national  worship.  On  Mount  Zion  a  place  was 
prepared  for  the  shrine  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
for  a  long  time  had  been  in  exile,  and  with  high 
rejoicings  it  was  set  therein  ;  Mount  Zion  be- 
coming  henceforth,  even  after  the  building  of 
the  Temple  on  Moriah  and  the  transference  of 
the  ark  thither,  the  symbol  of  God's  kingdom 
in  His  Church.  Yet  conspicuous  and  mighty  as 
Jerusalem  became,  under  the  thirty-three  years 
of  David's  residence  in  it  as  his  capital,  the  full 
height  of  its  glory  was  not  attained  until  King 


JERUSALEM  IN  HER  GLORY  AND  DECAY. 
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Solomon  had  endowed  it  with  the  imperial  mag- 
nificence characteristic  of  his  reign.  The  reign 
of  Solomon  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  perhaps  we  seldom  attain  to  a  jutt 
conception  of  its  grandeur.  Solomon  inherited 
the  fruits  of  David's  vast  conquests.  He  came 
into  receipt  of  xmtold  accumulated  resources. 
And  it  was  for  him  tn  realize  and  exhibit  the 
glory  which  had  been  prejiared  for  him. 
N.  C.  B. 

After  this  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Church  grad- 
ually declined  more  and  more  till  Christ  came  ; 
yet  not  so  but  that  the  work  of  redemption  still 
went  on.  Whatever  failed  or  declined,  God  still 
carried  on  this  work  from  age  to  age  ;  this 
building  was  still  advancing  higher  and  higher. 
Things  still  went  on,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  toward  a  further  preparation  of 
things  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing its  increase  ;  for  so  wonderfully  were  things 
ordered  by  the  infinitely  wise  Governor  of  the 
world,  that  whatever  happened  was  ordered  for 
good  to  this  general  design,  and  made  a  means 
of  promoting  it.  When  the  people  of  the  Jews 
flourished,  and  were  in  prosperity,  he  made 
that  to  contribute  to  the  promoting  this  design  ; 
and  when  they  were  in  adversity,  God  made 
that  also  to  contribute  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
same  design.  While  the  Jewish  Church  was  in 
its  increasing  state,  the  work  of  redemption  was 
carried  on  by  their  increase  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  their  declining  state,  which  they  were 
in  from  Solomon's  time  till  Christ,  God  carried 
on  the  work  of  redemption  by  the  decline  itself, 
which  was  one  thing  that  God  made  use  of  as  a 
farther  preparation  for  Christ's  coming.  Ed- 
wards. 

Brief,  indeed,  was  the  period  of  Israel' s  glory  ; 
but  for  the  moment  it  seemed  that  there  were 
but  three  empires  to  divide  the  old  civilized 
world— Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Israel,  for  Israel  and 
Phoenicia  were  practically  one.  Solomon  reigned 
over  all  lands  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Arabian 
Desert;  and  he  ruled  them  in  peace.  Yet  it  was 
but  a  fleeting  gleam  of  splendor.  The  central 
land  of  Israel  was  girdled  round  with  tributa- 
ries, not  colonists  ;  fear  was  the  only  bond  of 
union.  There  was  no  germ  of  any  sentiment 
which  might  develop  into  a  common  sympathy. 
Therewas  no  missionary  spirit  in  the  garrisons 
of  Solomon.  The  very  last  idea  to  cross  the 
mind  of  the  Jew  was  to  include  the  Gentile  trib- 
utary in  the  religious  or  civil  privileges  of  bis 
people.  Meantime,  Hebrew  life,  private  and 
public,  was  becoming  leavened  with  foreign  in- 
fluences,   Assyrian,    Egyptian,   and    especially 


Phajnician.  The  sudden  accumulation  of  riches 
developed  luxury  ;  palaces,  horses,  hareems, 
were  not  of  Abraham  or  of  Moses.  No.  The 
casket  and  shrine  in  which  truth  was  to  be  con- 
served until  the  fulness  of  time  should  come, 
could  never  be  kejjt  safely  in  charge  of  a  wealthy 
and  a  conquering  empire.  For  God's  purposes, 
as  a  symbol  and  a  lesson,  that  empire  was  won  by 
David,  and  held  by  his  typical  son.  In  God's 
providence  it  passed  away,  "  till  the  Ancient  of 
days  shall  come,"  and  "  his  kingdom  shall  not 
be  destroyed."     H.  B.  T. 

Jerusalem  To-day. 

It  is  tantalizing  for  the  traveller  who  wishes 
to  recognize  in  his  walks  the  site  of  particular 
buildings,  or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events, 
that  the  greater  part  Of  the  objects  mentioned 
in  the  description,  both  of  the  inspired  and  of 
the  Jewish  historian,  are  entirel;^'  razed  from 
their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  single  trace 
or  name  behind  to  point  out  where  they  stood. 
Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate,  or  wall,  or  hardly 
oven  a  stone  remains.  The  foundations  are  not 
only  broken  up,  but  every  fragment  of  which 
they  were  compo.sed  is  swept  away,  and  the 
spectator  looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly 
a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens 
of  pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devotion. 
A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the  sloping  base 
of  Mount  Zion,  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  : 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a  sort  of 
ruined  cultivation  ;  the  fences  are  broken  down 
and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand 
which  dressed  and  fed  them  were  withdrawn  : 
the  Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  ;  but  all  round  about 
Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted  and 
barren  ;  the  grass  is  withered  ;  the  bare  rock 
looks  through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain 
itself,  like  the  starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems 
in  doubt  whether  to  come  to  maturitj'  or  die  in 
the  ear.  Jerusalem  has  heard  the  voice  of  David 
and  Solomon,  of  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and 
He  who  spake  as  man  never  spake  has  taught 
in  her  synagogues  and  in  her  streets.  Before 
her  legislators,  her  poets,  and  her  apostles, 
those  of  all  other  countries  became  dumb,  and 
cast  down  their  crowns,  as  unworthy  to  stand 
in  their  presence.  Once  she  was  very  rich  in 
every  ble.ssing,  victorious  over  all  her  enemies, 
and  resting  in  peace,  with  every  man  sitting 
under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig  tree, 
with  none  to  disturb  or  to  make  him  afraid. 
Jerusalem  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  east,  and  fortified  above  all  other  towns  ;  so 
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Ktrnng  that  the  lioman  conqueror  thereof,  and 
the  uiiiHter  of  the  whole  work!  besides,  ex- 
claimed, on  entering  the  city  of  David,  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  towers  which  the  Jews  had  aban- 
doned, "  Surely,  we  have  had  God  for  our  assist- 
anco  in  the  war  ;  for  what  could  human  hands 
or  human  machines  do  against  these  towers'; 
It  is  no  other  than  God  who  has  expelled  the 
.lews  from  tboir  fortifications."  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  Christian  traveller  to  look  upon  Je- 
rusnlera  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  he 
would  set  hiuiself  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  in  all 
the  doings  of  the  Jews,  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height  and 
a  depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length  that  angels  can- 
not fathom  ;  their  whole -history  is  a  history  of 
miracles  :  the  precepts  of  their  .sacred  book  are 
the  most  profound,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
every  station  in  which  man  can  be  placed  ;  they 
moderate  him  in  prosperity,  sustain  him  in  ad- 
versity, guide  him  in  health,  console  him  in 
sickness,  support  him  at  the  close  of  life,  travel 
on  with  him  through  death,  live  with  him 
throughout  endless  ages  of  eternity,  and  Jeru- 
salem lends  its  name  to  the  eternal  mansions  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven  which  man  is  admitted 
to  enjoy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus, 
who  was  born  of  a  descendant  of  Judah.  Rich- 
ardson's Travels. 


Social,    Intellectual,   and  Reuoious  Life  of 
THIS  Period. 

It  is  evident  that,  during  the  period  of  Solo- 
mon, the  state  of  social  life  among  the  Jewish 
people  underwent  a  very  great  change.  An  im- 
mense flow  of  wealth  into  the  country  took 
place.  Through  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries, many  new  habits  and  fash'ons  were  un- 
doubtedly introduced.  The  people  must  have 
lost  not  a  little  of  their  early  simplicity  of 
character  and  life.  A  splendid  court  had  been 
set  up  and  a  splendid  capital  built.  Commer- 
cial relations  had  been  established  with  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  A  great  stride  had  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
There  was  now  a  standing  army,  a  large  staff  of 
civil  officers,  and  a  vast  number  of  menial  ser- 
vants in  the  country.  Besides  the  ass  thohor^o 
and  the  mnlo  were  now  introduced  as  beasts  of 
burden  ;  chariots  and  splendid  equipages  were 
set  up  ;  nn.l  many  persons  assumed  the  st.vle 
and  bearing  of  princes.  Private  dwellings  must 
have  undergone  a  corresponding  change,  and  all 
the  Inxuiies  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh  would  be- 


come familiar  to  the  Hebrews.  But  was  all  thig 
for  good  ?  It  appears  as  if  the  nation,  or  its 
leaders,  now  struck  out  a  new  path  for  them- 
selves, in  which  God  rather  followed  than  pre- 
ceded them,  giving  them,  indeed,  at  first,  a 
large  measure  of  prosperity,  but  leaving  them 
more  to  their  own  ways  and  to  the  fruits  of  these 
ways  than  before.  This,  at  least,  was  plainly 
the  case  under  tiolomon.  The  vast  wealth  cir- 
culated in  his  time  over  the  country,  did  not 
bring  any  proportional  addition,  cither  to  the 
material  comfort,  or  to  the  moral  beauty,  or  to 
the  spiritual  riches  of  the  nation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  "  haste  to  be  rich"  brought  all 
the  evils  and  sins  which  always  flow  from  it  in 
an  age  of  progress  toward  worldly  show  and 
magnificence. 

If  appears  from  the  Proverbs  that  many  new- 
vices  were  introduced.  Many  of  the  counsels 
of  that  book  would  have  been  quite  inapplicable 
to  a  simple,  patriarchal,  agricultural  people  ; 
but  they  were  eminently  adapted  to  a  people 
surrounded  by  the  snares  of  wealth  and  the 
temptations  of  commerce,  and  very  liable  to  for- 
get or  despise  the  good  old  ways  and  counsels 
of  their  fathers.  The  Proverbs  will  be  read 
with  far  greater  interest,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  change  had  just  taken  place  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  that,  as  Solomon  had  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  the  nation  its  wealth,  so,  per- 
haps, he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to  write  this  book, 
and  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  to  guard  against  the 
fatal  abuse  of  his  own  gift. 

In  literary  and  scientific  culture  the  nation  must 
have  made  a  great  advance  during  this  period. 
In  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  possess 
extraordinary  merits  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
two  literary  kings,  whose  reigns  embraced 
eighty  years,  or  nearly  three  generations,  would 
exercise  a  very  great  influence,  and  have  their 
example  very  largely  followed  among  their  peo- 
ple. David's  talents  as  a  musician,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary pains  he  took  to  improve  the  musical 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  must  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  cultivation  of  that  delightful  art. 
What  David  did  for  music,  Solomon  did  for 
natural  history.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that 
all  the  uninspired  literary  compositions  of  that 
period  have  perished.  If  Homer  flourished  (ac- 
cording tn  the  account  of  Herodotus)  884  years 
before  Christ,  Solomon  must  have  been  a  century 
in  his  tomb  before  the  "  Iliad  "  was  written. 
And  if  it  be  considered  what  difficulty  there 
was  in  preserving  the  "  Iliad,"  and  how  uncer- 
tain it  is  whether  we  have  it  as  Homer  wrote  it, 
it  cannot   be  surprising  that  all   the   Hebrew 
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poems  and  writings  of  this  period  have  been 
lost,  except  such  as  were  contained  in  the  in- 
spired canon  of  Scripture. 

There  were,  also,  great  nligious  changes  dur- 
ing this  period  of  the  history.  Evidentlj-,  under 
Samuel,  a  great  revival  of  true  religion  took 
place  ;  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which 
he  established  seem  to  have  been  attended  with 
11  matked  blessing  from  Heaven.  Under  David 
the  change  was  confirmed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  coining  Messiah  was  more  clearly  revealed. 
It  was  exprcssl.v  announced  to  David,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  the  great  Deliverer 
was  to  be  a  member  of  his  race.  David,  too, 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  conveyed  a  more  full  and 
clear  idea  of  the  jjerson  and  character  of  Christ 
than  any  typical  person  that  had  gone  before 
him.  Further,  the  P,salms  of  David  must  havo 
served  very  wonderfully  to  give  precision,  and 
force,  and  richness  to  devotional  feelings 
among  godly  people.  Then,  too,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Levites  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
temple  service  must  have  secured  at  least  much 
more  attention  to  the  ordinary  services  of  re- 
ligion. The  writings  of  Solomon  show  how 
much  more  clear,  full,  and  rich  views  prevailed 
now  than  formerly,  regarding  Christ's  person 
and  qualities,  and  his  relation  to  his  people. 
Tlie  lyrical  compositions  of  the  two  royal  authors 
corresponded  to  the  typical  character  of  each. 
As  David's  reign  was  a  warlike  reign,  and  Solo- 
mon's a  reign  of  peace,  so  David  was  the  psalm- 
ist of  storms  and  struggles,  Solomon  of  tranquil- 
lity and  rest.       The    great    preponderance  in 


number  of  David's  inspired  songs  over  Solo- 
mon's, shows  how  much  more  frequently  in 
this  world  Christians  need  to  be  directed  and 
encouraged  to  struggle  with  enemies  than  to  en- 
joy and  improve  the  sweets  of  repose. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  a  religious 
spirit  pervaded  the  people  at  large.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  receive  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is 
plain  tiiat  even  in  David's  lime  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  truly  godly.  The  success  of 
Absalom's  movement  is  a  jiiroof  of  this.  Had 
there  been  a  large  number  of  really  godly  per- 
sons in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  they  would  not  only 
not  have  joined  the  insurrection,  but  their  in- 
fluence would  have  had  a  great  effect  in  hinder- 
ing its  success.  The  real  state  of  matters  seems 
to  have  been,  that  both  in  good  times  and  in 
bad  there  were  some  persons,  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, of  earnest  piety  and  spiritual  fLuhng, 
who  worshipped  God  in  spirit,  not  only  because 
it  was  their  duty,  but  also  because  it  nas  their 
delight  ;  while  the  mass  of  the  people  eilher 
worshipped  idols,  or  worshipped  God  according 
to  the  will,  example,  or  command  of  their  rulers. 
But  the  constant  tendency  was  to  idolatry  ;  and 
the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  Solo- 
mon maintained,  as  well  as  his  awn  example, 
greatly  increased  the  tendency.  Under  Solo- 
mon, indeed,  idolatry  struck  its  roots  so  deep, 
that  all  the  zeal  of  the  reforming  kings  that  fol- 
lowed him  failed  to  eradicate  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  seventy  years'  captivity  of  Babylon  that 
the  soil  of  Palestine  was  thoroughly  purged  of 
the  roots  of  that  noxious  weed.     W.  G.  B. 
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THE   APOSTASY  OF   SOLOMON    AND   THE    ANNOUNCED    JUDGMENT   OF    JEHOVAH. 

1  KiNos  11  :  1-13. 


1  K.  11:1  Now  king  Solomon  loved  many  strange  women,  together  with  the  daughter  of 

2  Pharaoh,  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites  ;  of  the 
nations  concerning  which  the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go  among 
them,  neither  shall  they  come  among  you  for  surely  they  will  turn  away  your  heart  after  their 

3  gods  :  Solomon  clave  unto  these  in  love.     And  he  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and 

4  thr«e  hundred  concubines  :  and  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Solomon  was  old,  that  his  wives  turned  away   his  heart  after  other  gods  :  and  his  heart  was 

5  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father.  For  Solomon  went 
after  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milaom  the  abomination  of  the  Am 

fi  monites.     And  Solomon  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sigttt  of  the  Lokd,  and  went  not  fully 
7  after  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father.     Then  did  Solomon  build  an  high  place  for  Chemosh 
the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  mount  that  is  before  Jtepusalem,  and  for  Molech  the  aboini- 
39 
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8  nation  o{  the  children  of  Ammon.     And  so  did  he  for  nil  his  Ktrange  wives,  which  bnmt  in- 
cense nnd  sacrificed  unto  their  gods. 

9  And  the  Lord  was  iiiigry  with  Solomon,  because  his  heart  was  turned  away  from  the  Lord, 

10  the  God  of  Israel,  which  hud  appeared  unto  him  twice,  and  had  commanded  him  concerning 
this  thing,  that  he  should  nut  go  after  other  gods  :  but  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lobd  com- 

11  nianded.     Wherefore  the  Lonn  said  unto  Solomon,  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done  of  thee,  and 
thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have  commanded  thee,  I  will  surely 

12  reud  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant.     Notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I 
will  not  do  it,  for   David   thy  father's  sake  ;  but  I  will   rend   it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy  son. 

13  Howlicit  I  will  not  rend  away  nil  the  kingdom  ;  but  I  will  give  one  tribe  to  thy  son,  for  David 
my  servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  which  I  have  chosen. 


Tlit  final  fffecls  of  Solomon's  proxprrity.  With 
an  impartial  fidelity  that  pertains  always  to  the 
inspired  historians,  the  result  is  told  as  it  affects 
tim^elf,  and  implied  as  it  bears  upon  the  future 
of  the  people.  Inexpressibly  sad  is  the  record 
of  his  own  declension  and  fall.  First,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  secularized  by  the  increas- 
ing absorption  of  mind  and  heart  in  his  schemes 
of  acquisition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  aggrandize- 
ment. In  the  gratification  of  ambition  and  self- 
indulgence,  his  extravagance  of  expenditure 
kept  pace  with  the  excess  of  God's  bounties. 
In  accumulating  thousands  of  horses  and  char- 
iots out  of  Egypt,  he  not  only  disobeyed  an  ex- 
press law  given  by  Moses,  but  by  his  reliance 
upon  these  rather  than  upon  the  footmen  of  Is- 
rael, who  had  hitherto  proved  an  overmatch  for 
all  hostile  armies,  he  reversed  the  great  princi- 
ple that  God  had  commanled — the  principle  so 
touchiiigly  expressed  by  David,  "  Some  trust  in 
chariots  and  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

Further,  he  disobeyed  God's  express  command 
by  multiplying  wives,  in  foolish,  rivalrous  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  by  which  Oriental  mon- 
archs  were  wont  to  estimate  and  display  their 
grandeur.  And  in  this  he  also  tr.insgressed 
another  law  in  marrying  women  of  strange  na- 
tions who  retained  the  observance  of  their  idol- 
atrous worship. 

But  w.irse  than  all,  under  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  utter  selfish  worldliness,  and  through 
the  example  and  influence  of  his  heathen  wives, 
at  last  he  dared  openly  deny  and  defy  the  God 
whose  Temple  ho  had  built,  and  whose  worship 
he  hal  re-established  among  the  people;  the 
God  who  had  dealt  so  kindly  and  bountifully 
with  him.  Upon  the  hill  before  .Ternsalem. 
face  to  face  with  the  beautiful  Temple,  with  its 
pure  worship  prescribed  and  approved  of  God, 
•with  its  still  visible  symbol  of  God's  personal 
presence,  ho  built  high  places,  altars  of  sacri- 
fice, for  "  Moloch  and  Chemosh,  the  abomina- 
tions of  Amraon  and  Moab,"  himself  becoming 
an  open  public  idolater  in  sight  of  priests  and 


people.  And  all  this  ho  did,  in  despite  of  so 
many  solemn,  tender  warnings  from  the  very 
mouth  of  God  himself.  So  deeply  self-degrad- 
ed at  last  became  this  royally  gifted,  divinely 
favored  king  of  kings  ! 

And  the  effect  of  his  mi-sused  prosperity  upon 
the  nation  of  Israel,  God's  chosen  people,  was  a 
deterioration  as  rapid  as  its  growth  in  greatuess 
had  been.  Priests  and  people  rajiidly  declined 
in  religions,  industrial,  and  social  culture.  The 
orderly  rule  and  organized  industry  by  which  a 
powerful  unity  and  a  vigorous  national  life  had 
been  created,  were  speedily  displaced  by  the  old 
social  disorders  and  sectional  divisions,  which 
broke  the  kingdom  in  twain,  and  which  were 
never  afterward  healed.  From  thenceforth  the 
Jewish  character  steadily  degenerated,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  gra.lually  de- 
clined until  the  period  of  the  Messiah's  advent, 
when  an  utter  godlessness  prevailed,  and  the 
long  disintegrated  tribes  were  ground  to  the 
dust  under  the  enslaving  tyranny  of  Herod  and 
the  Roman  power. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history,  these  the  effects 
of  Solomon's  pro.sperity  upon  himself  and  upon 
the  Jewish  people.  Of  the  gradual  inner 
change  in  his  character  we  have  no  Scriptural 
record.  But  of  three  marked  stages  in  his  life 
we  possess  distinct  intimations  in  his  three 
Books  :  the  Songs,  written  in  the  outset  of  his 
reign  and  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  devotion  ; 
the  Proverbs  extending  through  mid-life,  while 
he  was  making  experience,  and  his  wisdom 
rightly  interpreted  that  experience  in  the  spirit 
of  Gjd's  commands  ;  and  Ecclesiastes.  the  con- 
fession of  a  wasted  and  miserable  life,  wrung 
out  of  conscience  in  his  latest  days. 

We  know  that  God  disquieted  his  latter  years 
by  raising  up  enemies  to  annoy,  and  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  grand  kingdom  should  be 
dismembered  and  the  chief  part  taken  from  his 
son.  But  himself,  his  own  power,  God  did  not 
directly  strike,  and  this  for  David's  sake.  And 
nowhere  in  the  Sacred  History  find  we  such 
testimony  to  the  amazing  ]>atience  and  forbear- 
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ancG  of  God  in  the  holding  back  of  judgment  ; 
Biicli  an  exhibition  of  His  fidelit}'  to  promise, 
even  under  a  dispensation  so  necessarily  rigid 
and  severe.  Only  the  promise  of  Uiikj  lijc  was 
withheld  because  utterly  forfeited.  Ho  was  not 
old  in  years,  but  prematurely  so  through  exces- 
sive indulgence,  when  from  his  own  experience 
he  drew  that  graphic  picture  of  t)odily  decay 
which  completes  his  writings  ;  and  which  is  it- 
self completed  by  the  concentrated  "  conclu- 
sion" or  lesson  of  his  own  mournful  life  :  Fear 
Ood  and  keep  hia  covivxandments  /  From  God's 
love  to  David  and  his  wonderful  regard  to  his 
own  covenant  with  the  father,  and  from  the 
son's  words  of  confession,  we  may  hope  that 
Solomon  was  at  length  brought  back  to  repent- 
ance and  found  forgivenes.s.  But  the  hope  is 
dim  and  the  inference  is  not  certain.     B. 

l-§.  The  story  of  Solomon's  defection  and  de- 
generacy. He  doted  on  strange  women,  inany 
.itrange  immen.  Here  his  revolt  began.  Ho 
should  have  taken  warning  by  his  father  David's 
fall.  He  took  many  women,  so  many,  that,  at 
last,  they  amounted  to  700  wives  and  300  con- 
ciibines  ;  1000  in  all,  and  not  one  good  one 
among  them,  as  he  himself  owns  in  his  peni- 
tential sermon  (Ec.  7  :  28).  God  had,  by  his 
law,  particularly  forbidden  the  kings  to  multiply 
either  horses  or  wives  (De.  17  :  10,  17).  How 
he  broke  the  former  law,  in  multiplying  horses, 
and  having  them  out  if  Egypt,  too  {which  was 
expressly  prohibited  in  that  law),  we  read  (ch. 
10  :  29),  and  here  how  he  broke  the  latter,  which 
proved  of  more  fatal  consequence.  Bnt  this 
was  not  all.  They  were  strange  women,  Moab- 
ites.  Ammonites,  etc.,  of  the  nations  which  God 
had  particularly  forbidden  them  to  intermarry 
with  (verse  2).  To  complete  the  mischief,  Solo- 
mon clnce  unto  these  in  love  (verse  2).  He  not 
only  kejjt  them,  but  set  his  heart  upon  them. 
He  was  drawn  by  them  to  the  wor.ship  of  strange 
gods  ;  as  Israel  to  Baal-peor,  by  the  daughters 
of  Moab.  None  of  these  consequences  were  so 
bad  as  this.  His  wives  iarmd  awiiy  hii  heart  after 
other  gods  (verses  3,  4).  He  grew  cool  and  in- 
different in  his  own  religion,  and  remiss  in  the 
service  of  the  God  of  Israel.  His  heart  was  not 
perfect  with  the  Lord  his  Gn<l  (verse  4),  nor  did  he 
follow  liimf  idly  (verse  fi),  like  David.  His  father 
David  had  many  faults,  but  he  never  neglected 
the -worship  of  God,  nor  grew  remiss  in  that,  as 
Solomon  did,  his  wives  using  all  their  arts  to 
divert  him  from  it,  and  ///eiclieganhis  apostasy. 
And  he  not  only  tolerated  and  maintained  his 
wives  in  their  idolatry,  but  made  no  scruple  of 
joining  with  them  in  it.  At  last  he  reached  that 
degree  of  impiety  that  he  set  up  high  places  for 


the  foulest  heathen  gods  in  the  hill  thai  is  before 
Jerusalein,  the  mount  of  Olives,  as  if  to  confront 
the  temple  which  he  himself  had  built  ;  these 
high  places  continued  here,  not  utterly  demol- 
ished, till  Josiah  did  it  (2  K.  23  :  13).  This  is 
the  account  here  given  of  Solomon's  apostasy. 
H. 

We  may  infer  from  the  repeated  warnings  of 
God  that  Solomon  was  long  in  danger  of  falling 
into  idolatry.  This  danger  was  increased  no 
doubt  by  the  inclination  to  foreign  customs. 
But  this  inclination  itself  was  again  occasioned 
by  circumstances  and  relations  of  his  reign, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  remote  concurring 
causes  of  his  iinal  fall.  Among  these  is  first  to 
be  reckoned  the  commerce  carried  on  by  Solo- 
mon, which  on  the  one  hand  enhanced  his  love 
of  splendor  by  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth, 
and  produced  a  luxury  scarcely  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  simple  manners  of  a  theocratic  king, 
and  on  the  ether  hand,  introduced  a  degree  of 
tolerance  toward  heathen  customs  and  religious 
views,  which  was  scarcely  consistent  W'ith  the 
religion  of  Jehovah.  Next  the  great  wisdom  of 
Solomon  might  become  itself  a  perilous  rock, 
because  the  widespread  fame  of  this  wisdom 
brought  a  multitude  of  men  to  Jerusalem,  whose 
homage  not  only  awakened  his  vanity  bnt  led 
him  to  a  still  greater  tolerance  and  approxima- 
tion to  the  heathen  world.  These  tilings  di- 
minished the  partition  wall  between  the  true 
worship  of  God  and  the  heathen  idolatry,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  possibilitj'  of  the 
."postasy.  The  proper  immediate  causes  of  his 
fail  was  His  connection  with  many  foreign 
heathen  wives.     Keil. 

Since  the  first  man  Adam,  the  world  hath  not 
yielded  either  so  great  an  example  of  wisdom 
or  so  fearful  an  example  of  apostasy  as  Solomon. 
What  human  knowledge  Adam  had,  in  the  per- 
fection of  nature  by  creation,  Solomon  had  by 
infusion  ;  both  fully,  both  from  one  fountain. 
If  Adam  called  all  creatures  by  their  names, 
Solomon  "  spake  from  the  cedars  of  Lebauon  to 
the  moss  that  springs  out  of  the  wall  ;"  and  be- 
sides these  vegetables,  there  was  no  beast,  nor 
fowl,  nor  fish,  nor  creeping  thing,  that  escaped 
his  discourse.  Both  fell  ;  both  fell  by  one 
means  ;  as  Adam,  so  might  Solomon  have  said, 
"  The  woman  deceived  me."  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Adam  fell  as  all  ;  Solomon,  as  one  ;  yet  so 
as  that  this  one  is  the  pattern  of  the  frailty  of 
all.  If  knowledge  cnuld  have  given  an  immu- 
nity from  sin,  both  had  stood. 

Affections  are  those  feet  of  the  soul  on  which 
it  cither  stands  or  falls.  "  Solomon  loved  many 
outlandish  women."      Every  word  hath  bane 
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enough  for  n  iiiim  :  women  ;  ninny  women  ; 
oiitliindish  ;  iilnlntroiis  ;  and  those,  not  only 
had,  lint  donted  on.  Sex,  niviltitiide,  nntiou, 
condition,  all  conspired  to  the  ruin  of  a  Solo- 
uion.  If  one  worann  undid  uU  ninnkind,  what 
mftr\cl  is  if,  if  many  women  undid  one  ?  Yet 
hud  those  ninny  been  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
they  had  tempted  him  not  to  mis-devotion  ; 
now  they  were  of  Ihoso  nations  whereof  the 
Lord  had  said  to  (ho  children  of  Israel,  "  Oo 
not  yo  in  (o  them,  nor  let  them  come  in  to  you  ; 
for  surely  they  will  turn  your  hearts  after  their 
gods,"  To  them  did  Solomon  join  in  loye. 
Who  can  marvel  if  they  disjoined  his  heart  from 
God  ?     lip.  11. 

4.  'H'licii  Solomon  was  old.  At  least 
lialf  of  tho  king's  reign  was  over  before  the 
Temple  and  the  kings  house  and  tho  other 
liulKlings  were  completed.  It  was  therefore 
tuward  (he  close  of  his  reign  when  the  inflnence 
of  his  wives  gained  undue  sway  over  him. 
Ximi'j//. 

It  was  when  he  was  old,  saj'.s  the  historian, 
when  the  ardor  of  his  youthful  devotion  had 
sadly  waned  ;  when  wealth  and  luxury  had  in- 
duced effeminacy,  and  after  unbounded  admira- 
tion and  high  position  had  stealthily  under- 
mined his  piety — it  was  upon  a  heart  long  ex- 
posed to  these  subtle  influences  that  the  social 
power  of  so  many  wives— princesses  of  leading 
influence,  of  high  culture,  and  commanding  so- 
cial position— was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
his  sad  fall.  Many  of  them,  wo  know  not  defi- 
nitely how  many,  came  with  tho  prestige  of 
royalty,  representing  the  dignity  of  courts  and 
kingdoms.  Shall  not  the  king  of  Israel  receive 
them  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  kingdoms 
Bud  thrones  which  they  represent  ?  Shall  he 
not  respect  the  religions  they  severally  profess? 
Politeness,  complaisance,  the  demands  of  civil- 
ized society,  the  interests  of  international  peace 
and  commerce  —all  concur  in  demanding  unre- 
tilricted  toleration  of  their  idolatrous  worship. 
So  it  would  seem  ;  so,  but  for  tho  higher  claims 
of  God,  and  of  truth,  and  of  his  holy  covenant, 
it  would  be.  'When  to  these  demands  of  world- 
ly sort  we  add  the  fact  that  Solomon  clave  to 
these  wives  and  concubines  in  love — that  his 
sensitive  nature  yielded  to  such  powerful  attrac- 
tions—wo have  no  need  to  go  further  to  seek 
the  occasion  of  Solomon's  relapse  into  great 
sin.  He  became  an  idolater.  "Ilis  wives 
turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods  ;"  "  his 
heart  was  no  longer  perfect  with  the  Lord  his 
God  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father."  Spe- 
cifically it  is  slated  (verses  fi  and  7),  that  Solomon 
went  after  Ashtoretb,  the  goddess  of  the  Zido- 


nians,  and  after  Milconi,  tho  abomination  of  the 
Ammonites,  He  also  built  high  places  and  fur- 
nished every  facility  for  the  worship  of  these 
gods— the  abominations  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 
H.  C. 

5.  Ailiterotli-Kariiaiin.  The  word  Ash- 
ieroth  is  the  Hebrew  jilural  of  A.iMorelh  (the 
Greek  Aslarte),  name  of  a  female  divinity  widely 
worshipped  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  ;  for  example,  by  the  Zidonians  (1  K. 
11  m  ;  2  K.  2:3  :  13),  by  tho  Philistines  (1  S. 
31  :  10),  and  al.so  on  tho  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
as  is  seen  in  this  passage.  The  Israelites  were 
often  seduced  into  this  debasing  worship  ;  see 
Ju.  2  :  13  ;  10  :  C  ;  1  S.  7  :  3,  4  ;  12  :  10  ;  1  K. 
11  :  5,  33  ;  2  K.  23  :  13.  Tliis  form  of  idolatry 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
("  the  host  of  heaven,"  De.  4  :  19),  regarded  as 
presiding  over  the  seasons,  regulating  their  re- 
turn, and  dispensing  their  blessings.  As  Baal 
was  the  Sun-god,  representing  the  sun's  domin- 
ion over  earth  (and  also  thejilanet  Jupiter,  "  tho 
star  of  Jove,  the  guardian  and  giver  of  good  for- 
tune"), so  Ashtoreth  represented  the  moon,  and 
also  the  planet  Venus  ' '  the  goddess  of  love  and 
fortune."  Under  the  former  character,  the 
imjige  of  the  idol  bore  on  the  head  the  figure  of 
a  crescent  moon  ;  and  hence  the  name  J»7i/fro(/i- 
Karnaim  (literally,  Ashio/relh  of  two  horns),  the 
crescented,  or  mooned,  Ashtoreth.  Here  it  has 
the  plural  form,  Ashteroth  ;  cither  from  the 
number  of  images  erected  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, or  indicating  different  modifications  of  the 
same  divinity.      Conaiil. 

Mileoni  the  abomination  of  tlie 
AinniOUilCS,  This  is  the  same  Divinity  who 
is  called  below  (verse  7)  Molech,  and  in  Zeph. 
1  :  5  JIalcham.  Molech  was  a  fire  god,  and 
was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices.  There 
are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  worship  of  this  god,  the  phrase  most  com- 
mon being  ' '  to  make  their  children  to  jiass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech." 

8.  And  likewise  did  lie  for  all  M* 
strange  wives.  For  such  of  them  as  desired 
a  special  place  for  their  worship.  Ashtoreth, 
Chemosh,  and  Molech  would  suffice  for  the 
greater  number,  but  we  know  of  other  gods 
among  the  nations  round  about,  and  the  text 
implies  that  all  were  equally  regarded.     Zumhy. 

There  seems  no  possibility  of  explaining  the 
language  of  thesacred  historian,  butns  intimating 
that  Solomon  became  an  actual  and  open  idol- 
ater, worshippingimngcs  of  wood  or  stone  in  sight 
of  the  very  temple  which,  in  early  life,  he  had 
erected  to  the  true  God.  Hence  that  part  of 
Olivet  was  called  the  high  place  of  Tophet  (Jer. 
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7  :  30-34),  nnd  the  hill  is  still  known  as  the 
Mount  of  Offence,  or  the  Mount  ot  Corruption 
(2  K.  23  :  13).     JumUson. 

Whether  he  forsook  his  own  temple  nntl  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  his  own  covenant  is  of  the 
least  possible  account.  If  he  did  not  in  form, 
lie  certainly  did  in  spirit,  for  none  can  serve 
both  God  and  Mammon — both  Jehovah  and 
idol  gods.  If  he  attempted  it,  his  example  could 
scarcely  be  less  pernicious  than  if  he  had  utterly 
deserted  his  magnificent  temple.  In  either  case 
his  moral  power  must  have  gone  solid  against 
real  religion — against  the  true  worship  of  the 
holy  God.  The  contrast  between  Solomon  on 
his  knees  before  all  the  assembled  thousands  of 
Israel  in  his  prayer  consecrating  tho  new  tem- 
ple, and  this  same  Solomon,  going  with  his 
scores  or  hundreds  of  heathen  wives  to  worship 
their  gods  on  the  high  places  of  the  land,  must 
have  been  terribly  impressive  to  all  pious 
hearts  sad,  not  to  say  revolting  ;  but  to  the 
masses,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  seductive  toward 
the  same  idol  worship.  So  much  we  must  infer 
from  the  well-known  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
nnd  from  the  relations  of  the  throne  to  the  peo- 
ple vinder  the  religious  system  of  Israel.     H.  C. 

It  was  short  sighted  policy  in  Solomon,  as  well 
as  worldly  warit  of  faith,  to  seek  to  conciliate 
the  foreign  heathen  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
voted allegiance  of  God's  chosen  ones  in  Israel. 
He  won  at  best  a  momentary  good-will  from 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  or  Sidonians,  by  such  an 
affinity,  and  by  such  an  introduction  of  their 
favorite  idols  ;  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  jjrophets 
of  Jehovah,  and,  as  a  result,  he  could  not  trans- 
mit to  his  son  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  king- 
dom. It  is  no  mere  fiction  of  priestly  prejudice, 
but  an  historical  certaintj",  that  David  owed  his 
rise  mainly  to  the  overruling  and  pervading 
power  exerted  on  him  by  the  pure  and  mono- 
theistic faith  of  the  prophets  ;  while  Solomon 
lost  (for  his  posterity)  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  perpetuated  strife,  weakness,  debase- 
ment, and  superstition,  by  preferring  the  at- 
tractive splendors  of  this  world  to  that  godliness 
which  would  in  the  end  have  been  rewarded 
even  in  the  present  life.     F.  W.  Kewmati. 

Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of 
the  nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  de- 
pended on  its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the 
sensuous  ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have 
had  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests 
and  Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  wor- 
ship   with  entire   disfavor.      Die.    B. There 

was  also  an  increase  in  the  old  evil  of  disunion 


in  the  nation  itself.     Its  chief  bond  of  <inion  lay 

in  its  religion  ;  and  through  the  royal  tolerance 
and  supjiortof  idolatry  the  religious  tie  was  be- 
ing rapidly  weakened.  Would  religious  men 
make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts 
only  to  be  scandalized  when  they  arrived  there 
by  high  places  for  Chemosh  and  for  Molech, 
"  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,"  within 
sight  of  the  temple  itself  ?  (verse  7).  And  if 
Jerusalem  was  an  offence  to  them,  why  should 
it  remain  their  capital  ?  And  what  offended  re- 
ligious Israelites  did  not  attract  others  ;  for 
those  who  lapsed  into  idolatry  could  have  their 
own  impious  altars  at  home.  There  was  no  need 
to  go  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  worship.  Thus 
for  all  classes,  religious  and  irreligious  alike, 
the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  capital  was  fast 
becoming  weaker,  and  in  the  next  reign  it  snap- 
ped altogether.     Plnmmer. 

The  man  who  had  been  special!}'  favored  of 
God,  who  on  two  distinct  occasions  had  been 
visited  by  him  in  dreams  or  visions  of  the  night, 
who  had  built  for  his  worship  a  temple  which 
was  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  who  in  wisdom  had  excelled 
all  the  men  of  his  age — this  man  was  seen  going 
into  the  temples  of  Ashtoreth,  bowing  before 
the  altars  of  Milcom,  burning  incense  to  Che- 
mosh, and  even  joining  in  the  bloody  rites  of 
Molech.  It  was  not  the  good  that  sanctified 
the  evil,  it  was  the  evil  that  corrupted  the  good. 
An. 

He  enrowaged  immoralVy  and  a'uelfy.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  what  the  "abominations" 
of  these  Semitic  divinities  were  like.  The  idol- 
atry of  the  E.'ist  always  involved  impurity  ; 
hence  its  powerful  hold  on  a  nation  like  tho 
Jews,  for  whom  the  worship  of  "  silver  and 
gold,  the  works  of  men's  hands,"  could  have 
had  but  little  charm.  Its  "  vile  affections'' 
(Rom.  1  ;  26)  were  its  chief  attractions.  And 
Solomon,  who  knew  what  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth  meant,  who  knew  how  unclean 
were  their  rites,  and  what  painful  and  shameful 
sacrifices  Molech  and  Chemosh  demanded  of 
their  votaries,  nevertheless  gave  the  word,  and 
presently  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  were  crown- 
ed with  chapels  of  devils. 

He  dishonored  tlie  one  true  God.  For  if  "  Poly- 
theism is  not  exclusive,"  Monotheism,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  is  and  must  be.  Its 
basis,  its  fundamental  conception,  is  that  there 
are  not  "  gods  many  and  lords  many."  Its  key- 
note is  the  Shema  Israel  (De.  6  :  4),  "  the  Lord 
o<ir  God  is  one  Lord."  It  proclaims  a  "  jealous 
God"  who  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another, 
nor  His  praise  to  graven  images  (Is.  42  :  8).  Bnt 
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8oloDion  rol)be<l  Him  of  Mis  rights  ;  of  the  ex- 
ihisivo  aovercigtity  nn.l  tlie  uiijivideil  imthority 
wliich  belonged  to  Hlin  iilono.  By  buiUliiiy 
idol  altars  he  claimed  homnge  for  idol  deities  ; 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord's  people,  he  thrust 
rivals  and  pretenders  on  to  the  Lord's  throne, 
and  degraded  "  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an 
iuiuge  made  like  to  corruptible  mun  "  (Kom.  1  : 
23). 

Ik  defied  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  these 
altars  of  lust  and  cruelty  were  not  built  in  a 
corner.  They  rose  "  on  tlm  hill  thot  is  before 
Jernsalem  ;"  they  fronted  the  uUar  of  Jehovah  ; 
their  priests  were  visible  to  the  priests  in  the 
temple  court  ;  their  smoke  ascended  to  the  sky 
alon^  with  the  smoke  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  If 
insult  had  been  de.sujned,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  more  open  or  obtrusive. 

And  those  shrines  of  infamy  were  built  by 
the  wisest  of  men,  the  most  enlightened  and 
favored  of  men,  tlio  builder  of  the  temple,  the 
teacher  of  the  Church,  and  a  man  who  warned 
others.  Furthermore,  these  degrading  results 
were  not  occasioned  by  sudden  or  special  temp- 
tation, nor  after  great  trials  and  adversity,  nor 
in  the  days  of  inexperienced  and  warm-blooded 
youth.  It  was  when  his  blood  was  coolest,  his 
knowledge  ripest,  his  experience  most  mature, 
when  his  riches  were  most  abundant,  and  his 
prosperity  at  the  highest.  And  it  was  after  re- 
peated warnings,  from  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
upecial  injunctions  of  David,  and  the  three 
distinct,  supernatural  warnings  of  God  ;  the 
perfect  apprehension  of  all  which  warnings  he 
discloses  in  his  own  repeated  and  emphatic 
admonitions  addressed  to  others.     Hammond. 

Who  can  but  yearn  and  fear,  to  see  the  woful 
wreck  of  so  riuh  and  goodly  a  vessel  I  O  Solo- 
mon, wert  not  thou  he,  whose  younger  years 
God  honored  with  a  message  and  style  of  love  ? 
to  whom  God  twice  appeai'cd  ;  and,  in  a  gra- 
cious vision,  renewed  the  covenant  of  his  favor? 
whom  he  sicgled  out  from  all  the  generation  of 
men,  to  be  the  founder  of  that  glorious  temple, 
which  was  no  less  clearly  the  type  of  heaven, 
than  thou  wert  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  ever- 
living  God?  Wert  not  thou  that  deep  sea  of 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  to  send  forth 
rivers  and  fountains,  of  all  Divine  and  human 
knowledge  to  all  nations,  to  all  ages  ?  Wert  not 
thou  one  of  those  select  secretaries,  whose  hand 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  employ,  in  three 
pieces  of  the  Divine  monuments  of  Sacred 
Scriptures?  Which  of  us  dares  ever  hope  to 
aspire  unto  thy  graces?  Which  of  us  can  prom 
isH  to  secure  ourselves  from  Ihy  ruins?  We 
fall.  0  God,  we  fall  to  the  lowest  bell,  if  thou 


prevent  us  not,  if  thou  sustain  us  not.  "  Up- 
hold thou  me,  according  to  thy  word,  that  I 
may  live  ;  and  let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my 
hope.  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word,  and  let  not 
any  iniquity  have  dominion  over  me."  All  our 
weakness  is  in  ourselves  ;  all  our  strength  is  in 
thee.  O  God,  be  thou  strong  in  our  weakness, 
that  our  weak  knees  may  be  ever  steady  iu  thy 
strength.     Bp.  11. 

Tlit  Jud'jmeiil  of  Jehovah  Announced. 
Verses  9-13. 

The  Divine  appearance,  first  at  Gibeon,  and 
then  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  with  the  warnings  given  him  on  bolh 
occasions,  had  left  Solomon  inexcusable  ;  and 
it  was  proper  and  necessary  that  on  one  who 
had  been  so  signally  favored  with  the  gifts  of 
Heaven,  but  who  had  grossly  abused  them,  a 
terrible  judgment  shoJild  fall.  The  Divine  sen- 
fence  was  announced  to  him  probably  by  Ahi- 
jah  ;  but  there  was  mercy  mingled  with  judg- 
ment, in  the  circumstance  that  it  should  not 
be  inflicted  on  Solomon  personally — and  that  a 
remnant  of  the  kingdom  should  be  spared — 
"  for  David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
which  had  been  chosen"  to  put  God's  name 
there  :  not  from  a  partial  bias  in  favor  of  either, 
but  that  the  Divine  promise  might  stand.  Jamie- 
son. 

Time  was  when  the  Lord  loved  Solomon  (2  S. 
12  :  24),  and  delighted  in  him  (ch.  10  :  9)  ;  but 
now  the  Lord  was  an/jry  with  Solomon.  There 
was  in  his  sin  the  most  base  ingratitude  ;  ho 
turned  from  the  Lord  which  had  appeared  unto 
him  t'cice,  once  before  he  began  to  build  the 
temple,  and  once  after  he  had  dedicated  it.  God 
keeps  account  of  the  gracious  visits  he  makes 
us,  whether  we  do  or  no  ;  knows  how  often  he 
has  appeared  to  us,  and /or  us,  and  will  remem- 
ber it  against  us,  if  we  turn  from  liim.  God's 
appearing  to  Solomon,  was  such  a  sensible  con- 
firmation of  his  faith,  as  should  have  forever 
prevented  his  worshipping  of  any  other  God  ;  it 
was  also  such  a  distinguishing  favor,  and  put 
such  an  honor  upon  him,  as  he  ought  never  to 
have  forgotten,  ospecittlly  considering  what  God 
said  to  him  in  both  these  appearances.  There 
was  also  the  most  wilful  disobedience  ;  this  was 
the  very  thing  concerning  which  (fod  hid  c-m- 
maiided  him — that  he  shmitd  not  fjo  nfler  other  gods, 
yet  he  was  not  kept  right  by  such  an  express 
admonition  (verae  10).  The  sentence  is  just. 
that  since  lie  had  revolted  from  God,  part  of 
his  kingdom  should  revolt  from  his  family  ;  he 
had  given  God's  glory  to  the  creature,  and 
therefore  God  would  give  his  crown  to  his  ser- 
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vant,  "  1  loill  rend  the  kingdom  from  Ihte,  in  thy 
posterity,  and  will  give  it  to  tliy  sn'cant,  who 
shall  bear  rule  over  much  of  that  fur  which 
thou  hast  labored."  Yet  the  mitigations  of  it 
are  very  kind,  for  Darid's  sake  (verses  1'2,  13)  ; 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  promise  made  to  Da. 
vid  ;  thus  all  the  favor  God  shows  to  man  is  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  tho  sake  of  the  covenant 
made  with  him  ;  the  kingdom  shall  be  rent  from 
Solomon's  house,  but  Solomon  shall  not  live  to 
see  it  done,  but  it  shall  be  rent  out  of  tlie  hand  <f 
his  son,  a  son  that  was  born  to  him  by  one  of 
his  strause  wives,  for  his  mother  was  an  Am- 
monitess.  One  tribe,  that  of  Judah,  the  strong- 
est and  most  numerous,  shall  remain  to  the 
house  of  David  (verse  13),  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
which  David  built,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  tem- 
ple there,  which  Solomon  built,  these  shall  not 
go  into  other  hands.     H. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  is  both  delayed 
and  modified.  Not  in  .Solomon's  own  reign 
shall  tho  thing  be  done  ;  "  nor  shall  the  king- 
dom be  wholly  torn  from  his  house. "  This  is 
partly  from  tender  regard  for  the  sacred  mem- 
ory of  David  his  father,  and  partly,  we  may 
believe,  in  mercj'  to  himself,  that  space  may  be 
given  him  for  repentance.  We  have  here  a  type 
and  example  of  the  general  method  of  God's 
ways.  "  In  wrath  he  remembers  mercy."  Some- 
thing of  gracious  forbearance  is  seen  in  the 
severest  of  His  judgments.  His  chastisements 
are  fatherly.  And  beneath  the  darkest  provi- 
dences and  the  sternest  retributions  there  is  the 
steady  flow  of  a  loving  kindness  that  endures 
throughout  all  generations,  the  strength  of  a 
covenant  that  shall  never  be  broken. 

The  smile  of  God  that  rested  as  glad  sunshine 
on  his  head,  has  turned  to  "  anger."  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  soul. 
The  Scripture  narrative  is  silent  about  the 
course  of  his  inner  life,  the  phases  of  thought 
and  feeling  through  which  he  may  have  passed  ; 
so  that  this  sudden  note  of  discord  in  the  midst 
of  the  harmony  strikes  us  with  something  of 
sad  surprise.  Enough,  however,  is  said  to  show 
that  it  was  a  moral  change  in  the  man  himself. 
The  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  not  changed  in  his 
purpose  or  method  ;  it  is  Solomon  whose 
'heart  is  turned  from  him."  How  far  this 
was  a  fatal  change,  a  real  apostasy,  wo  know 
not:-  We  need  not  attempt  to  solve  the  purely 
speculative  question  as  to  whether  he  ever  re- 
covered from  his  fall  ;  his  later  writings  suggest 
at  least  the  hope  that  it  was  so.      H'aite. 

Tlie  Course  and  Steps  of  SolomorL's  Fall. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  the 


first  beginning  of  declension  on  Solomon's  part. 
We  find  it  in  the  erection  of  the  palaces,  or 
rather  in  the  carnal  mind  and  Ihe  self -love  and 
the  desire  for  o.stentatiou  which  led  to  their 
erection.  Solomon  is  now  no  longer  the  "  little 
child"  he  once  was.  Now  that  he  has  "strength, 
ened  himself, "  like  his  son  after  him,  he  begins 
to  forget  his  God  and  to  forsake  His  law.  It  has 
been  promised  him  that  he  shall  exceed  all  other 
kings  in  wisdom  and  riches  and  honor  ;  but 
this  is  not  enough  for  him,  he  must  surpass 
them  also  in  the  outward  tokens  of  wealth  and 
power.  His  palaces,  to  begin  with,  must  bo 
greater  than  theirs.  He  no  longer  covets  tho 
best  gifts.  The  fine  gold  is  become  dim.  Still, 
so  far,  there  has  been  no  deliberate,  or  perhaps 
even  conscious  infraction  of  the  law — only  the 
worldly  and  selfish  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  precise  order 
the  records  of  Solomon's  reign  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged, but  it  is  probable  that  the  next  down- 
ward step  is  to  be  traced  in  the  alliance  in 
which  he  engaged  with  the  Tyrians.  Contact 
and  copartnership  with  idolaters  could  hardly 
be  for  the  advantage  of  tho  faith.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  that  Solomon's  commerce  grew 
at  tho  expense  of  his  religion.  Eiches,  prover- 
bially a  dangerous  possession,  were  with  him — 
wise  though  he  was— a  step  toward  utter  ruin. 
All  the  time  that  his  fleets  were  ploughing  tho 
main,  that  caravans  of  merchants  were  filling 
his  store  cities,  that  he  was  driving  bargains 
with  the  Syrians  and  Hittites,  leanness  was 
spreading  in  his  soul — he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  secular  prince.  And  yet  this  com- 
merce, it  is  easy  to  see,  may  have  been  in  its 
commencement  unexceptionable.  Possibly  it 
was  in  part  undertaken  to  provide  gold  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  temple.  But  it  soon  en- 
gendered, if,  indeed,  it  was  not  engendered  by, 
that  "  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  As  Solomon  grew  richer  he  loved  riches 
more.  Verse  23  is  full  of  significance.  "  So 
Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth/or 
riclies  and  wisdom."  Time  was  when  wisdom 
held  the  first  place  (ch.  3  :  11).  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  who  at  first  was  "  rich  toward 
God,"  and  who,  like  David  his  father,  had  only 
accumulated  gold  for  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary, 
proceeded  to  "  multiply  silver  and  gold  to  him- 
self" (De.  17  :  17). 

And  so  the  years  passed  by.  To  all  outward 
appearance  his  glory  and  magnificence  in- 
creased. It  is  very  suggestive  to  consider  how 
hollow  was  that  prosperity  which  was  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world,  and  how  that  wisdom  which 
was    so    renowned    was    foolishness  with  God. 
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The  court  became  more  splendid,  more  vohip- 
taoiis,  more  diiz/.ling,  l)iit  tlie  iiinn  became  yeur 
by  year  poorer  iiiid  meiiiur  iiiul  baser.  It  only 
needed  oue  step  more  -  and  apparently  he  was 
nat  long  in  taking  that— to  complete  his  de- 
fection. The  other  monarchs  of  his  time  had 
their  seraglio.s.  It  was  nece.ssary  that  he,  too, 
Kbonld  have  an  establishment  o£  this  kind,  and 
ho  must  have  it  even  greater  than  theirs.  He 
knew  that  the  law  forbade  the  multiplication 
of  wives,  but  he  had  violated  the  law  already  ; 
he  might  just  as  well  do  it  again.  And  so  the 
Lord's  anointed  gathered  round  him  in  the  holy 
city  a  thousand  strange,  immodest  women.  His 
fleets  and  merchants  brought  him  mistresses 
from  every  land.  And  tliey  hrought  with  them 
their  foreign  rites,  and  the  effeminate  king  was 
taken  captive  by  their  charms,  and  they  had 
their  w.iy,  and  nothing  would  suffice  them  but 
be  must  tolerate  their  religion,  and  what  he  did 
for  one  he  must  do  for  all,  and  si  the  end 
of  sin  and  shame  is  reached,  and  the  decline 
becomes  a  fall,  and  "  the  darling  of  Jehovah," 
the  wisest  of  men,  the  representative  of  Heaven, 
the  builder  of  the  temple,  the  type  of  our  Lord, 
builds  altars  to  the  "  abominations"  of  Moab 
and  Ammiin  "  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusa- 
lem."    lldimnond. 

So  fatally  may  the  noblest  personal  endow- 
ments and  the  richest  advantages  of  life  foster 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart  when  once  it 
has  surrendered  itself  to  their  control.  If  it  be 
true  that  "  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,  '  it  is  equally  true  that  nothing  is  so  good 
but  that  the  si)irit  of  evil  may  transform  it  into 
an  instrument  of  moral  injury.  The  fascina- 
tions of  outward  life  are  full  of  danger  when 
that  spirit  lurks  within.  The  wealth  of  a  man's 
intellectual  resources,  the  multitude  of  his 
possessions,  the  range  of  his  influence,  do  but 
pat  into  his  hands  the  more  abundant  means 
of  wrong-doing  when  his  heart  is  not  loyal  to 
the  good  and  true.      Il'a('(e. 

Causes  of  His  Rtll. 

How  came  this  wisest  of  men,  without  follow 
before  or  since,  whose  wisdom  was  so  profound, 
HO  real,  so  boundless,  whose  wisdom  came  from 
God  and  led  to  God,  and  who  though  dead  yet 
speaketb,  bow  came  he  of  all  men  to  go  astray  ? 
Was  it  not— 

Bemuse  Vie  heart  teas  not  kept.  The  intellect, 
Cc,  was  developed  and  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense or  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  life. 
"  His  wives  turned  away  liis  heart."  But  how 
came  one  of  so  much  wisdom  to  let  his  wives 
torn    it    away  ?        Because    the    wisdom    bad 


dwarfed  and  overshadowed  the  sonl  ;  because 
the  moral  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  intellec- 
tual growth,  and  it  became  flaccid  and  yield- 
ing. It  is  dangerous  for  wisdom  to  increase 
unless  jiiety  increases  with  it,  The  higher  the 
loner,  the  broader  should  be  its  foundations. 
If  all  the  weight  and  width  is  at  the  top,  it  will 
come  to  the  ground  with  a  crash.  Even  so,  if 
wisdom  is  not  to  destroy  its  possessor,  the  ba- 
sis of  love  and  piety  must  be  broadened. 
"  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity  buihleth 
up."  The  head  of  o  colossus  needs  the  trunk 
of  a  colossus  to  sustain  it. 

licaiUKe  his  men  ■precepts  icn-e  not  kept.  It  was 
because  he  leaned  to  his  own  understanding 
that  this  giant  form  fell  prostrate.  It  was  be- 
cause he  forgot  his  warnings  agaiust  the  strange 
woman  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  strange  women. 
The  keeper  of  the  vineyards  did  not  keep  his 
own  (Cant.  1  :  6).  He  was  not  true  to  himself, 
and  he  soon  proved  false  to  his  God.  After 
preaching  to  others,  he  himself  became  a  cast- 
away. A  solemn  warning  this  to  every  preacher 
and  teacher. 

Because  pride  poisoned  his  wisdom  and  perverted 
his  ijifls.  There  was  no  decay  of  mental  power  ; 
the  force  was  unabated,  but  it  was  misdirected. 
Pride  took  her  place  at  the  helm.  It  is  pride, 
not  sensuality,  accounts  for  his  army  of  wives 
and  concubines.  But  if  pride  brought  them, 
pleasure  kept  them.     Hammond. 

Its  Chief  Lesson. 

Solomon's  great  sin  was  the  encouragement 
and  the  establishment  of  idolatry  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.  The  great  providential  purpose  of 
Israel  was  the  maintenance  of  faith  in,  and 
worship  of,  one  true  God.  It  was  to  this  in- 
heritance of  faith  and  duty,  consecrated  by  the 
struggles  of  so  many  generations,  that  Solomon 
had  succeeded.  The  building  of  the  temple 
was  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  it  is  this  fall 
which  throws  his  later  apostasy  into  such  pain- 
ful relief.  The  temptation  came  to  him  chiefly 
through  his  affections.  Solomon's  wives  could 
do  what  probably  no  one  man  in  his  empire 
could  possibly  have  done— they  perverted  the 
heart  of  the  wisest  of  men. 

Solomon's  fall  was  not  prevented  by  his  old 
age,  nor  by  his  knowledge,  nor  by  previous  sin 
cerity.  We  have  no  means  of  solving  the  ques. 
tion  of  Solomon's  final  salvation  ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  his  sin  brought  its  penalty  in  this 
world  :  "  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from 
him."  The  practical  lesson  of  such  a  fall  as 
Solomon's  is.  that  perseverance  in  God's  service 
is  not  a  matter  of  course  with  any  one  of  us. 
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but  that  it  is  a  distinct  gift  or  grace  of  God,  to 
be  secured  by  walclifuluess  uiid  prayer.  We 
who  are  ueitlier  kings  nor  sages  may  well  take 
warning  by  tliis  history  of  tbe  wisest  of  kings. 


plore  the  depths  of  these  hearts  of  ours.  Let 
us  grasp  tlje  liands  that  were  pierced  in  mercy 
for  us  on  the  cross.  Let  us  look  constantly, 
humbly,  to  God,  as  the  source  oL  our  strength. 


Let  us  watch  the  issues,  we  caa  never  fully  ex-    H.  P.  L. 


Section  298. 

ADVERSARIES    TO    SOLOMON    RAISED    UP    BY  JEHOVAH  :    HADAD   THE   EDOMITE. 
KEZON   OF  DAMASCUS,  AND   JEROBOAM,  AN   EPHRAIMITE. 

1   Kings  11  :  U-40. 

I   li.  II  :  14  And  the  Lord  raised  up  an  adversai-y  unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the  Edomite  : 

15  he  was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  in  Edom,  and  Joab 
the  captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to  bury  the  slain,  atd  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom  ; 

16  (for   Joab  and   all   Israel  remained  there   six  months,  until  ho  had   cut  off  every   male   in 

17  Edom  ;)  that   Hadad   fled,  he  and   certain  Edomites  of  his  father'.s  servants  with  hiiu,  to  go 

18  into  Egypt  ;  Hudad  being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they  arose  out  of  Midian,  and  came  to 
Paran  :  and  they  took  men  with  them  out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt  ;  which  gave  him  an  house,  and  appointed   him   victuals,  and  gave   him  land. 

19  And  Hadad  found   great  favor  in  Ihe  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave  him  to  v  ife  the  sister 

20  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him 
Genubatli  his  son,  whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house  :  and  Genubath  was  in  Pha- 

21  raoh's  house  among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  And  when  Hadad  heard  in  Egypt  that  David  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host  W'as  dead,  Hadad  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let 

22  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine  own  country.  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  what  hast 
thou  lacked  with  me,  that,  behold,  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country  ?  And  he  an- 
swered. Nothing  :  howbeit  let  me  depart  in  any  wise. 

23  And   God  raised   up   anolher  adversary   unto  him,  Rezon  the  son  of  Eliada,  which  had  flfd 

24  from  his  lord  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  :  and  he  gatliered  men  unto  him,  and  became  cajitain 
over  a  troop,  -when  David  slew  them  of  Zobah  :  and  they  went  to  Damascus,  and  dwelt  there- 

25  in,  and  reigned  in  Damascus.  And  ho  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon, 
beside  the  mischief  that  Hadad  did :  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Sj'ria. 

26  And  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  an  EjAraimite  of  Zeredah,  a  servant  of  Solomon,  whose 

27  mother's  name  was  Zeruah,  a  widow  woman,  he  also  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king.  And 
this  was  the  cause  that  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king  :  Solomon  built  Millo,  and  re- 

28  paired  the  breach  of  the  city  of  David  his  father.  And  the  man  Jeroboam  was  a  mighty  man 
of  valor  :  and  Solomon  saw  the  young  man  that  he  was  industrious,  and  he  gave  him  charge 

29  over  all  the  labor  of  the  house  of  Joseph.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Jeroboam 
■went  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite   found   him   in  the   way  ;    now 

30  Alujiih  had  clad  himsilf  with  a  new  garment  ;  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the  field.     And 

31  Ahijah  laid  hold  of  the  new  garment  that  was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  And  he 
said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces  ;  for  thus  saith  the  Loud,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I 

32  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee  :  (but  he 
shall  have  one  tribe,  for  my  servant  David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  the  citj-  which  I 

33  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  :)  because  that  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have 
worshipped  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  Chemosh  the  god  of  Moab,  and  Milcnra 
the  god  of  the  children  of  Amnion  ;  and  they  have  not  walked  in  my  ways,  to  do  that  which  is 

34  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  fo  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  as  did  Das  id  his  father.  How- 
beit I  will  not  take  the  whole  kingdom  out  of  his  hand  :  but  I  will  make  him  prince  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  whom  I  chose,  because  he  kept  my  command- 
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35  ments  nnd  my  statutes  :   but  I  will  take  the  kingdom  out  of  his  son's  hand,  and  will  give  it 

30  unto  thee,  even  ten  tribes.     And  unto  his  son  will   I  give  one  tribe,  that  Diivid   my   servant 

nmy   havo  a  lamp   alway  before  me  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  t  have  chosen  me  to  put  my 

37  name  there.     And  I  will  take   thee,  and   thou   shall   reign   according  to   all  that  thy  soul  do- 

38  sireth,  and  shall  be  king  over  Israel.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  all  that  I 
command  thee,  and  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  do  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  to  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  David  my  servant  did  ;  that  1  will  be  with  thee,  and 

39  wdl  build  thee  n  sure  house,  os  I  built  for  David,  and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee.     And  1  will 

40  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  forever.  Solomon  sought  therefore  to  kill  Jeroboam  : 
but  Jeroboam  arose,  and  fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until 
the  death  of  Solomon. 


Snlomnn's  ndveisaries.  As  the  historian  has 
collected  together  in  chaps.  C,  7,  8,  all  the  in- 
formation he  can  convey  respecting  the  taiiple, 
and  in  chaps.  9,  10,  all  the  scattered  notices  re- 
specting Solomon's  py«ier  and  <jreiitnexs,  so  here 
be  arranges  in  one  section  the  history  of  Solo- 
mon's adversaries.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  following  records  stand  in  duo  chrono- 
logical order.  The  enmities  here  mentioned  did 
not  date  from  the  delivery  of  the  message  of 
which  we  have  just  heard  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
hatred  and  opposition  of  Hadad  and  Eezon  be- 
gan at  an  early  period,  though  not  the  earliest 
(ch.  5  :  4),  of  .Solomon's  reign.  It  was  only  in 
his  later  life,  however,  that  they  materially  af- 
fected  his  position  and  rule  ;  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  brought  before  us  at  this  stage  of  the 
history,  and  also  because  they  are  manifestly 
regarded  as  chastisements  for  Solomon's  sin. 
Hammond. 

Solomon's  sin  shall  not  escape  the  rod  of 
men.  Rather  than  so  wise  an  offender  shall 
want  enemies,  God  shall  raise  up  three  adver- 
saries unto  Solomon,  Hadad  thoEdomite,  Kezon 
the  king  of  Aram,  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ; 
whereof  two  were  foreign,  one  an  Israelite. 
Nothing  but  love  and  peace  sounded  in  the 
name  of  Solomon  ;  nothing  else  was  found  in 
his  reign  while  he  held  in  good  terms  with  his 
God  ;  but  when  once  he  tell  f  .)ul  with  his  Maker 
all  things  began  to  be  troubled.  There  are 
whips  laid  up  against  the  time  of  Solomon's 
foreseen  offence,  which  are  now  brought  forth 
for  his  correction.  On  purpose  was  Hadad  the 
sou  of  the  king  of  Edom  hid  in  a  corner  of 
Egypt  from  the  sword  of  David  and  Joab,  that 
he  might  be  reserved  for  a  scourge  to  the  ex- 
orbitant son  of  David.  God  would  have  ns 
make  account,  that  our  peace  ends  with  our 
innocence.  The  same  sin  that  sets  debate  be- 
twixt God  and  us  arms  the  creatures  against  us. 
Bp.  n. 

Hadad   and  Rezon. 
Vrrsei  14-25. 

14.    ni-suppressed    enmity    in     Edom    (far 


southeast)  and  more  active  opposition  and  in- 
trigue at  Damascus  (in  the  northeast)-  in  short, 
the  danger  of  a  combination  like  that  which  had 
so  severely  taxed  the  resources  of  David  :  such, 
so  far  as  concerned  e.vterual  politics,  were  the 
darkening  prospects  of  Solomon's  later  years. 
But  the  terms  in  which  Holy  Scripture  speaks 
of  these  events  deserve  special  notice.  We  are 
told,  that  "Jehovah  stirred  U]!"  or,  rather, 
"  raised  up"  these  adversaries  unto  Solomon 
(verses  14,  23).  The  expression  clearly  points 
to  Divine  Causality  in  the  matter  (comp.  De. 
18  :  15,  18  ;  Ju.  2  ;  18  ;  1  S.  2  :  35  ;  Jer.  29  :  15  ; 
Ezek.  34  :  23).  Not,  indeed,  thai  the  ambitious 
or  evil  passions  of  men's  hearts  are  incited  of 
God,  but  that  while  each,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
free  will,  chooses  his  own  course,  the  Lord  over- 
rules all,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  chastisement  of 
sin  and  the  carrying  out  of  His  own  purposes 
(comp.  Ps.  2  :  1,  -2  ;  Is.  10  :  1-3).     A.  E. 

l>3-'.il.  .S(')n/  of  Hadad.  In  Joab's  ruthless 
war  of  cxtermin.ition  against  Edom  (verses  15, 
IG),  the  king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  slain, 
and  all  his  immediate  household,  save  this  then 
infant  prince,  Iladud.  Same  faithful  servants 
carried  off  their  young  master,  and  being  joined 
by  ether  fugitives  on  the  rood,  went  down  into 
Egypt.  The  king  of  that  country  received  the 
young  prince  with  truly  royal  hospitality  and 
consideration.  He  assigned  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers a  suitable  provision  :  "  he  gave  him  a 
house,  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him 
land  ;"  and  when  Hadad  grew  up,  he  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  sister  of  his  queen  Tahpe- 
nes  in  marriage.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Genu- 
bath,  who  as  soon  as  he  wos  old  enough  to  be 
separated  from  his  mother,  was  removed  to  the 
royal  palace,  where  he  was  weaned  by  the  queen 
and  brought  up  with  the  royal  children.  When 
Hadad  reached  to  riper  years,  the  keen  remem- 
bronceof  his  native  land,  his  lost  kingdom,  and 
the  slaughter  of  all  his  house,  gathered  strength 
within  him  ;  and  all  the  case  and  princely  hon- 
or which  he  enjoyed  in  Egypt,  availed  not 
against  the  claims  of  ambition,  vengeance,  and 
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pfttriotism.  He  dreamed  of  recovering  the 
throne  of  liis  fathers  ;  he  dreamed  of  exauting 
stern  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  his  kin  and 
country  ;  he  dreamed  of  making  to  himself  a 
name  like  unto  the  names  of  the  great  ones 
that  were  tijjon  the  earth.  These  things  he 
dreamed,  and 

"  Drtiams  grow  realities  to  earnest  men ." 

And  he  was  earnest.  It  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  be  obtained  leave  of  the  EgyiJtian 
king,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  generously  en- 
tertained, to  take  his  departure.  It  does  not 
aijpear  that  he  ventured  fully  to  disclose  his 
real  objects,  for  which  a  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  this  king  was  in  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Solomon,  and  the  same,  apparently, 
whose  daughter  had  been  espoused  to  the  He- 
brew king. 

Proceeding  to  Edom,  the  attempts  which 
Iladad  made  to  recover  his  kingdom  seem  to 
have  given  considerable  trouble  to  the  Hebrew 
government  ;  but  the  strong  garrisons  which 
David  had  left  in  the  land,  and  which  Solomon 
maintained  there,  prevented  them  from  being 
successful.  Seeing  that  his  case  was  for  the 
time  hopeless  in  that  quarter,  Hadad,  instead 
of  returning  to  Egypt,  determined  tj  i^nsh  his 
fortunes  in  another  direction.  He  therefore 
went  and  joined  himself  to  Kezon,  who  had  al- 
ready given  considerable  disturbance  to  Solo- 
mon's power  in  Syria.  This  Eezon  had  some 
command  under  that  great  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  whose  overthrow  formed  one  of  the 
most  renowned  military  acts  of  David's  reign. 
It  seems  that,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  host, 
Kczon  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  force  under 
his  command,  and  enlisting  their  service  in  his 
own  interest.  Subsisting  them  for  a  time  in 
the  wilderness  by  the  then  common  method  of 
predatory  warfare,  he  gradually  acquired  a  sort 
of  fixed  power  over  a  portion  of  Syria  nearest 
to  the  desert,  and  eventually  established  a  king- 
dom, of  which  Damascus  became  the  capital. 
All  this  could  not  have  been  effected  without 
much  loss  and  disadvantage  to  the  Hebrew  king, 
especiall.v  by  interrupting  his  communication 
with  Tadmor  and  the  Euphrates,  and  by  harass- 
ing, if  not  destroying,  the  important  trade  es- 
tablished on  that  line  of  route. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  Hadad  carried  bis 
snord  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  employ 
it  with  any  advantage  in  Edom.  Harlad  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  engaging  or  very  plausible 
person,  for  he  is  well  received  and  wins  high 
favor  wherever  he  goes.  Kezon  gave  him  and 
his  followers  a  most  encouraging  reception,  and 


afforded  them  assistance  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  another  and  neighboring  portion  of 
Syria,  where  Hadad  seems  to  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Solo- 
mon. Nur  is  this  all  :  for  when  lltzon  died, 
Hadad  added  his  dominions  to  his  own  ;  and 
thus  became  the  virtual  fjunder  of  that  impor- 
tant kingdom  of  Damascene-Syria,  which  we 
afterward  tind  in  powerful  and  often  successful 
warfare  with  the  Israelites.  Hadad  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  and  his  royal  qualities,  so 
much  honored  by  his  successors,  that  Ben- 
Hadad,  "son  of  Hadad,"  became  a  common 
name  among  them,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  made 
an  official  title,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt. 

The  reader  will  not  find  all  this  in  Scripture, 
for  the  intimations  respecting  Hadad  and  Re- 
zon,  and,  in  particular,  respecting  the  connection 
between  them,  are  too  brief  ;  but  these  facts 
appear  plainly  in  the  succeeding  history.      Kii. 

These  hostile  neighbor.s,  who  had  been  long 
kept  in  check  by  the  traditional  fame  of  David's 
victories,  took  courage,  and  breaking  out  tow- 
ard the  latter  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  must 
have  not  only  disturbed  his  kingdom  by  their 
inroads,  but  greatly  crippled  his  revenue  by 
stopping  his  lucrative  traffic  with  Tadmor  and 
the  Euphrates.     Jamieson. 

Jeroboam. 
Verses  26--40. 

We  have  here  the  first  mention  of  that  in- 
famous name,  Jeroboam,  ilie  s07i  of  Nehai,  lliat 
mdJe  Israel  to  sin ;  he  is  here  brought  upon  the 
stage  as  an  adversary  to  Solomon,  whom  God 
had  expi-essly  told,  that  he  would  give  the  great- 
est part  of  his  kingdom   to  his   servant,  and 

Jeroboam  was  the  man.     H. Jeroboam  was 

an  internal  enemy  of  a  still  more  formidable 
character.  He  was  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
energy,  who,  having  been  appointed  bj'  Solo- 
mon superintendent  of  the  engineering  works 
projected  around  Jerusalem,  had  risen  into 
public  notice,  and  on  being  informed  by  a  very 
significant  act  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  of  the  roy- 
al destiny  which,  by  Divine  appointment, 
awaited  him,  his  mind  took  a  new  turn.  Ja- 
mieson. 

In  order  to  give  still  more  weight  to  this  an- 
nouncement, the  prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  dis- 
charges his  commission  to  Jeroboam  by  a  sym- 
bolical action,  followed  by  an  explanatory 
statement,  as  the  prophets  were  often  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Verses  34-3G  append  to  verse  32 
the  precise  determination  that  Solomon  shall 
remain  prince  during  life,  and  that  the  sejiava- 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  from  his  kingdom  shall 
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tnke  place  only  under  his  son  ;  both  of  these 
from  regard  to  Diivid,  who  was  ohoBen  to  be 
prince  anil  kept  the  comamndmeuts  of  God. 
For  his  sake  also  Solomon's  son  is  to  retain  one 
tribe,  that  David  may  have  a  lif^ht  ahvay  before 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  the  chosen  city — that  is, 
tbat  he  may  never  fail*  in  a  successor  to  the 
throne  in  Jerusalem.  The  promise  that  a  light 
should  remain  to  David,  which  is  repeated  four 
times  afterward,  is  explained  by  2  S.  21  :  17, 
where  David  is  called  the  light  of  Israel,  which 
he  was  only  through  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  God 
himself  was  his  light  (2  S.  22  :  29)  ;  or,  as  it  is 
in  tbe  parallel  passage  (Ps.  18  :  29),  the  Lord 
had  made  his  light  clear  and  his  darkness  light 
— that  IS,  had  raised  him  from  a  state  of  humil- 
ity and  poverty  to  high  honor  and  great  pros- 
perity, for  the  lighting  of  the  light  is  a  figure  of 
great  prosperity,  as  the  extinguishing  of  it  is  a 
figure  of  adversity  (verses  37-39).  The  condi- 
tion on  which  Jeroboam's  prosperity  is  to  rest 
is  the  same  under  which  the  continuance  of  his 
sovereignty  was  promised  to  Solomon  also — 
namely,  true  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  God  and  upright  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  Jerol)oam  did  not  fulfil  this  condition, 
and  therefore  his  house  was  extirpated  under 
his  son.     Ke'il. 

The  story,  and  the  prediction  connected  with 
it,  probably  reached  the  king's  ears,  and  Jero- 
boam became  a  marked  man.  His  aspiring  am- 
bition, impatient  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  led 
him  to  form  plots  and  conspiracies,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Egypt.  Though  chosen  of  God,  he  would  not 
■wait  the  course  of  God's  providence,  and  there- 
fore  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  his  crimi- 
nal rebellion.  The  heavy  exactions  and  com- 
pulsory labor  (verse  28)  which  Solomon  latterly 
imposed  upon  his  subjects,  when  his  foreign 
resources  began  to  fail,  had  prepared  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  revolt  under 
so  popular  a  demagogue  as  Jeroboam.  Jamie- 
son. His  power  became  shorn  at  the  borders, 

and  eventually  shaken  at  home,  where  the  dis 
continuance  of  many  outer  supplies  of  revenue, 
and  probably  the  interruption  of  his  various 
lines  of  trade— no  longer  in  his  undisputed 
pos-iession —urged  him,  not  to  economy  and 
retrenchment,  but  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
by  the  taxation  of  his  subjects.     KH. 

The  burden  which  the  new  monarch  imposed 
on  the  people  must,  in  the  course  of  lime,  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  them.  The  succession  of 
great  nrchitertural  undertakings  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  neiglit)orhood.  as  well  as  the  building  of 
extensive  cities  and  storehouses  all   over  tbe 


land,  however  useful  and  necessary  some  of 

these  might  be,  involved  a  long  continuance 
of  forced  labor,  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  a 
free  people,  and  wliich  diverted  from  their 
proper  channels  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
country.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  support  of 
such  a  king  and  court  must  have  proved  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  resources  of  the  nation.  To 
have  to  pay  enormous  taxes,  and  for  many  long 
years  to  be  deprived  during  so  many  months  of 
the  heads  and  the  bread-winners  of  the  family, 
that  they  might  do  what  seemed  slaves'  labor 
for  the  glorification  of  a  king,  whose  rule  was 
every  year  becoming  weaker,  would  have  ex- 
cited dis-iatisfaction  even  among  a  more  endur- 
ing people  tlian  those  tribes  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  freedom  and  the  privileges  of  a 
federated  Republic.  It  only  needed  a  leader, 
and  once  more  Ephraim  furnished  him.  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat  and  of  a  widow  named 
Zeruah,  was  a  native  of  Zereda  or  Zererath, 
within  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  The  sacred 
text  describes  him  as  a  "  mighty  man  of  valor." 
His  energy,  talent,  and  aptitude  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  permanent  overseer  of  the  forced 
labor  of  his  tribe.  It  was  a  dangerous  post  to 
assign  to  a  man  of  such  power  and  ambition. 
His  tribesmen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  to 
know  him  as  their  chief  and  leader,  while  in 
daily  close  intercourse  he  would  learn  their 
grievances  and  sentiments.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  result  which  followed  was  natural. 
The  bold,  strong,  and  ainbitious  Ephraimite, 
■'  ruler  over  all  the  burden  of  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph," became  the  leader  of  the  popular  move- 
ment again.st  Solomon. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  foment  the  ele- 
ments of  discontent  already  existing,  as  well  as 
because  his  position  in  the  city  must  have  be- 
come unti  nable,  that  "  Jeroboam  went  out  of 
Jerusalem"  (verse  29).  When  "  the  prophet 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way, 
Jeroboam  had  already  planned,  or  rather  com- 
menced, his  revolt  against  Solomon.  Himself 
an  E;)hraimite(from  Shiloh),  the  prophet  would 
not  only  be  acquainted  with  Jeroboam,  but  also 
know  the  sentiments  of  his  tribesmen  and  the 
views  of  their  new  leader.  ,  It  wa-i  not.  there- 
fore, Ahijah  who  incited  Jeroboam  to  rebellion 
by  the  symbolical  act  of  rending  his  new  gar- 
ment in  twelve  pieces,  giving  him  ten  of  the 
pieces,  while  those  retained  were  emblematic  of 
what  would  be  left  to  the  house  of  David. 
Rather  did  he  act  simply  as  the  Divine  mes- 
senger to  Jeroboam,  "fifr  the  littler  had  resolved 
on  his  own  course.  The  event  was,  indeed,  or- 
dered of  God  in  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Solo. 
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mon  (verses  11-13)  ;  and  the  intimntiun  of  this 
fact,  with  its  lessons  of  wnniing,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Ahijali's  mission  and  messiige. 
But  the  chief  actor  had  long  before  chosen  his 
own  part,  being  prompted,  as  Holy  Scripture 
puts  it,  by  a  settled  ambition  tj  usurp  tho 
throne  (verse  37;  ;  while  the  movement  of 
which  he  took  advantage  was  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  causes  long  at  work,  but  might  almost 
have  been  forecast  by  any  observer  acquainted 
■with  the  state  of  matters.  Thus  we  learn  once 
more  how,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  result 
which,  when  predicted,  seems  miraculous,  and 
is  reallj'  such,  so  far  as  the  Divine  operation  is 
concerned,  is  brought  about,  not  only  through 
the  free  agency  of  man,  but  by  a  series  of  nat- 
ural causes  while  at  the  same  time  all  is  guided 
and  overruled  of  God  for  His  own  wise  and  holy 
purposes. 

Indeed,  closely  considered,  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  so  far  from  inciting  Jeroboam  to  rebel- 
lion against  Solomon,  should  rather  have  de- 
terred him  from  it.  The  scene  is  sketched  in 
vivid  outline  :  Jeroboam,  in  whose  soul  tribal 
pride,  disgust  at  his  work,  contempt  for  the 
king,  irrepressible  energy,  and  high-reaching 
ambition,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  of  his  tribesmen,  have  ripened  into 
stern  resolve,  has  left  Jerusalem.  The  time  for 
secret  intrigue  and  di.s.siinulation  is  past  ;  that 
for  action  has  arrived.  As  ho  leaves  the  hated 
city-walls — memorials  of  Ephraim's  servitude  — 
and  ascends  toward  the  heights  of  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim,  a  strange  figure  meets  him.  It  is 
his  countryman  from  Sliiloh,  the  prophet  Ahi- 
jah.  No  salutation  passes  between  them,  but 
Ahijah  takes  hold  of  the  new  square  cloth  or 
upper  mantle  in  which  he  has  been  wrapped, 
and  rends  it  in  twelve  pieces.  It  is  not,  as  usu- 
ally, in  token  of  mourning,  though  sadness 
must  have  been  in  the  prophet's  heart,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  what  is  to  happen — as  it  were,  God's 
answer  to  Jeroboam's  thoughts.  Yet  the  judg- 
ment predicted  is  iioitotako  effect  inSjlomon's 
lifetime  (verses  34,  35)  ;  and  any  attempt  at  re- 
volt, such  as  Jeroboam  seems  to  have  made 
(verses  26,  40),  was  in  direct  contravention  of 
God's  declared  will.  Unlike  David,  who,  though 
anointed  king,  would  make  no  attempt  upon 
the  crown  during  Saul's  lifetime,  Jeroboam, 
despite  the  express  warning  of  God,  "  lifted  up 
his  hand  against  the  king."  The  result  was 
failure  and  flight  into  Egypt.  Nor  did  Jero- 
boam keep  the  statutes  and  commandments  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  after  a  brief  reign  his  son  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  (1  K.  15  :  28). 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all— the  Messi- 


anic bearing  of  the  promise  to  David,  and  the 
Divine  choice  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple, 
were  fatally  put  aside  or  forgotten  by  Jeroboam 
and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  The 
schism  in  the  kingdom  became  one  from  the 
Theocracy  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  central 
Sanctuary  resulted,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  the  establishment  of  idolatry  in 
Israel.     A.  E. 

Solomon's    RETiiiBUTiox. 
1.    That  which  he  suffered  in  Ids  own  person. 

His  life,  was  shortened.  Probably  by  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
he  was  directly  smitten  of  God  ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  his  rank  voluptuousness  destroyed 
his  energies  and  induced  piemature  decay.  But 
his  days  were  cut  short.  Not  only  was  long  life 
the  principal  sanction  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  he  lived,  but  it  had  been  expressly  prom- 
ised him  as  the  reward  of  piety.  But  his  sun 
went  down  while  it  was  yet  noon.  He  was  not 
sixty  when  the  mandate  went  forth,  '_'  Remove 
the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown"  (Ez.  21  : 
20).  And  if  it  lie  true,  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
to  David  Gairick  when  the  latter  showed  him 
his  elegant  house  at  Kicbmond,  that  great  and 
rare  earl  hi  j'  possessions  "  make  deathbeds  mis- 
erable," it  must  have  cost  Solomon  a  sharp 
pang  to  leave  so  soon  his  cedar  palace  and  his 
chryselephantine  throne. 

His  life  was  emblllered.  If,  as  is  most  proba- 
ble, we  have  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  a  chap- 
ter of  his  autobiograjihy,  it  is  clear  that  his 
glory  brought  him  little  satisfaction  ;  there  was 
a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  his  pleasures.  Of 
what  avail  were  his  houses,  his  gardens,  his 
pools  of  water,  so  long  as  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  enjoy  them  ? 

'*  It  is  the  mind  that  malieth  Kood  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretch'd  or  happy,  rich  or  i>Gor, 
For  gome,  that  hatli  abundance  at  liis  will. 
Hath  not  t'liouph,  but  seeks  a  greater  store." 

He  knew  nothing  of  "  the  royalty  of  inward 
happiness."  How  different  Paul,  "  Having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things,"  etc.  (2  Cor. 
G  :  10).  What  a  commentary  on  the  "  confes- 
sions" of  Solomon,  as  they  have  been  called, 
with  their  everlasting  refrain,  their  itanltas 
vanitntum,  is  that  confession  of  a  man  who  suf- 
ered  one  long  martyrdom  of  pain — the  Baptist 
minister,  Robert  Hall—"  I  enjoy  everything." 

He  was  Inrlnred  by  remorse.  This  surely  may 
with  good  reason  be  inferred.  For  the  wisest 
of  men  could  not  be  so  insensate,  when  he 
heard  the  message  of  doom,  as  not  to  reflect  how 
different  his  end  was  to  be  from  his  beginning  ; 
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how  fnir  the  (lower  nnil  liow  bitter  the  frnit. 
Surely  tlie  cry  he  IniB  put  into  others'  lips  would 
ofleu  rise  from  his  own,  "How  have  I  hated 
instruction,"  etc.  (Prov.  5  :  12). 

lie  was  haunted  by  forebodingn.  "  This  great 
Babylon"  which  he  bad  builded,  how  soon 
should  it  be  destroyed.  The  empire  which  he 
had  consolidated  should  barely  last  his  life. 
"  One  tribe"— how  those  words  would  ring  in 
his  ears  !  Then  he  had  good  reason,  too,  to  fear 
that  his  son  was  one  of  the  class  he  had  himself 
described  (Prov.  10:1;  1.5  :  20  ;  17  ;  25  ;  i9  : 
13),  and  no  mutch  for  Jeroboam,  of  whose  de- 
signs upon  the  throne  he  cannot  have  been 
ignorant.  He  had  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  his  "  servant"  wonid  enter  into  his  labors. 
And  to  the  prospect  of  dissensions  within  was 
added  the  certainty  of  di.saEFoctiou  without. 
Hadad  and  Kt-Ziin  were  already  on  his  border, 
and  were  only  biding  their  time.  The  political 
horizon  was,  indeed,  black  and  lowering. 

2.    The  calamities  which  befell  Solomon'.^   house 
and  kingdom. 

In  the  infaluation  of  his  son.  Was  there  ever  a 
political  crisis  so  wofuUy  mismanaged  as  that 
which  marked  Rehoboam's  accession?  A  few 
pacitic  words,  a  graceful  concession,  and  all 
would  have  gone  well.  But  his  brutal  obstinacy 
prccipitnted  his  downfall.  It  is  for  ns  to  re- 
member that  "  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah, 
(in  Amtnnniless."  And  this  is  the  result  of  mul- 
tiplying wives. 

In  Ihe  dismemberment  nfliis  Icinijdnm.  The  vast 
empire  which  Solomon  had  founded  with  so 
much  care  nnd  pains,  how  short  a  time  snfficed 
to  tear  it  asunder.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  "  one  tribe,"  with  its  barren  territory,  and 
the  description  of  ch.  4  :  20,  21.  How  had  he 
spent  his  strength  for  naught,  or  rather  for  his 
slave  Jorobo.am,  who  inherited  all  the  fairest  and 
wealthiest  portions  of  the  realm. 

In  Ihe  invasion  rf  Shi.shak.  For  he  had  not 
long  slept  with  his  fathers  when  the  vast  treas- 
ures which  he  had  lavished  on  the  palace  of  the 
Lord  and  his  own  palaces  were  carried  away  to 
Egypt.  All  the  precious  metal.'!  which  David 
had   accumulated,  all  the  acquisitions  of  Solo- 


mon's fleets,  all  the  royal  offerings  of  the  qneen 
of  Sheba  and  of  tributary  kings  — gone  to  the 
sons  of  the  stranger,  to  the  swart  children  of 
Ham.  He  had  amassed  prodigious  wealth,  but 
it  was  for  aliens  and  enemies.  Not  only  the 
shields  and  drinking  vessels,  but  the  candle- 
slicks,  bowls,  and  the  very  lamincp  which  had 
glorified  the  sanctuary,  all  fell  to  the  invader. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  multi])lying  silver  nnd 
gold  to  himself.  He  had  put  it  all  into  a  bag 
with  holes  (Hag.  1  :  G). 

In  the  demoralizaiiim  of  his  people.  For  the 
idolatries  of  Judah,  the  images,  the  groves,  the 
Sodomites  (ch.  14  ;  23),  were  but  the  continua- 
tion and  development  of  Ihe  idolatries  which 
Solomon  had  inaugurated.  His  son  did  but 
reap  the  crop  •which  himself  had  sown.  Nay,  so 
exact  is  the  lex  ialionis  that  we  presently  find  a 
queen  of  Judah  erecting  a"  horror"  for  the  most 
shameful  of  rites  (ch.  1.5  :  13).  And  this  was 
the  result  of  building  altars  for  his  qneens  and 
princesses  "  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusa- 
lem," that  within  a  few  years  the  Lord's  people, 
whose  was  the  law  and  the  temple,  built  them 
high  places,  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree"  (ch.  14  :  23). 

7)1  the  captivity  of  the  nation.  For  the  disper- 
sion and  enslavement  of  the  Jewi-sh  people, 
though  consummated  some  four  centuries  later, 
and  though  it  was  the  retribution  of  a  long  series 
of  sins,  was,  nevertheless,  in  a  sense,  the  result 
of  Solomon's  sin.  That  is  to  say,  his  sin  was  (as 
ch.  9,  verses  6,  7  .show)  the  first  beginning  of 
that  ever-deepening  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  of 
which  the  captivity  was,  from  the  first,  de- 
nounced as  the  punishment.  Other  princes,  no 
doubt,  followed  in  his  steps  and  tilled  np  the 
measure  of  iniquity,  but  the  Grand  Monarque  of 
their  race  had  first  showed  them  the  way.  And 
so  the  [loople  who  had  held  sway  even  to  the 
Euphrates  were  carried  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  those  who  had  seen  subject  kings  in  their 
land  became  subjects  in  a  foreign  land  (Jer. 
5  :  19).  How  full  of  instruction  and  warning 
is  it  that  the  captivity  which  Solomon  foretold 
(ch.  8  :  4G)  he  should  have  done  so  much  to 
precipitate.  He  predicted  both  his  own  and 
his  nation's  downfall.     Hammond. 
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Section  299. 

DEATH    AND    BUKIAIi    OF     SOLOMON.       POINTS    OF    HIS    CHARACTER    AND    LIFE, 
AND   EFFECTS  OF   HIS   REIGN. 

1  Kings  11  :  41-43.     2  Chkonicles  9  :  29-31. 


1  li,  1 1  :  41  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Solomi)n,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wis- 
dom, are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 

42  acts  of  Solomon  ?  And  the  time  that  Solo- 
mon reigned  in  Jetu.salem  over  all  Israel  was 

43  forty  years.  And  Solomon  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David 
his  father  :  and  Rehoboam  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 


Solomon  died  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  in  the  city  of  David.  The  history  of 
his  reign  was  written  by  the  prophets  Nathan 
and  Ahijah,  by  Iddo  the  seer,  in  his  "  Visions 
agitinst  Jeroboam,"  and  in  the  "Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon."  The  first  three  works  prob- 
ably formed  the  basis  of '  the  narrative  in  the 
J<lrsl  Book  of  Kinijs  ;  while  the  substance  of  the 
last  is  preserved  in  epitome  in  the  Second  Boole 
of  Chroniclef:.  Notwithstanding  his  immense 
harem,  we  only  read  of  his  having  one  son,  his 
successor  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Naamah,  a  prin- 
cess of  Amnion.     P.  S. 

Nor  did  King  Solomon  either  live  or  die  as 
his  father  David.  A  feeble  attempt — perhaps 
jnstiflable — to  rid  himself  of  Jeroboam,  and  no 
more  is  told  of  him  than  that,  at  the  close  of  a 
reign  of  forty  years,  he  "  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father." 
So  far  as  we  know,  in  that  death-chamber  no 
words  of  earnest,  loving  entreaty  to  serve  Jeho- 
vah were  spoken  to  his  successor,  such  as  David 
had  uttered  ;  no  joyous  testimony  here  as  re- 
garded the  past,  nor  yet  strong  faith  and  hope 
as  concerned  the  future,  such  as  had  brightened 
the  last  hours  of  David.  It  is  to  us  a  silent 
dpath  chamber  in  which  King  Solomon  lay.  No 
bright  .sunset  here,  to  be  followed  by  a  yet  more 
glorious  morning.  He  had  done  more  than  any 
king  to  denationalize  Israel.  And  on  the  mor- 
row of  his  death,  rebellion  within  the  land  ; 
outside  its  borders,  Edom  and  Syria  ready  to 
spring  to  arms,  Egypt  under  Shishak  gathering 
np  it3mir;ht  ;  .and  only  a  Rehoboam  to  hold  the 
rudder  of  the  State  in  the  rising  storm.     A.  E. 


2  Ciiron.  9  :  29  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
et, and  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilo- 
nite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  con- 

30  ceruing  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ?  And 
Solomon  reigned  in  Jeru.salem  over  all  Israel 

31  forty  years.  And  Solomon  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid his  father  :  and  Rehoboam  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

From  whatever  cause,  the  one  institution  of 
the  Jewish  commonwcaUh  which  received  no 
visible  growth  or  encouragement  during  Solo- 
mon's reign,  was  the  Prophetical  order.  Of 
Nathan,  his  Prophet-teacher,  we  hear  nothing 
after  his  inauguration,  except  that  the  Prophet's 
two  sons,  Azariah  and  Zabud,  held,  as  we  have 
seen,  distinguished  offices  in  the  court,  and 
that  Solomon's  reign  was  partially  recorded  by 
Nathan.  The  only  Prophet  who  takes  an  active 
part,  and  that  quite  in  the  close  of  the  reign,  is 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh.  It  is  not  clear  wliether  it  was 
through  his  mouth  in  the  first  instance,  or 
through  a  dream,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Solomons  life,  that  the  Divine  intimation  wa.-i 
conveyed,  announcing  the  disruption  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  fall  of  his  house.  But  in 
either  case,  it  was  a  significant  token  of  the  a]) 
proaching  calamity,  that  the  Prophet  once  more, 
as  in  the  time  of  Saul,  stood  opposed  to  the 
King.     Stanley. 

As  to  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  parallel  with  this  history.  Scripture 
is  comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be 
learned  from  the  books  that  bear  his  name 
(Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs),  which  stand 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testaqient  as  repre- 
senting, with  profound,  inspired  insight,  the 
successive  phases  of  his  life  ;  something  also 
from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of 
so  much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises 
of  which  the  historian  speaks.  The  books  tbat 
remain,  as  has  been  said,  represent  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings 
before  us  the  brightness  of  his  youth.  Then 
comes   in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of 
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]>raclical,  jirndentinl  tbouHlit.  Tlie  i)OPt  hiis  | 
liecoiiio  tlie  pliilosopher,  iho  lujstii;  Ims  [jiisseil 
into  tlie  moriilist.  Biit  thd  mm  passeil  tlirouyli 
both  stages  without  being  periuiiiu-ntly  the  bet- 
tor for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases  of 
his  life  which  he  had  kuown  iind  cxhuusteJ 
(Ec.  1  ;  2).  And  therefore  there  came,  as  in 
the  Confessions  of  the  I'loacher,  the  weariness 
which  sees  written  on  all  things,  "  Viinity  of 
vanities.''  Slowly  only  could  ho  recover  from 
that  "  vexation  of  aj)irit,"  and  lay  again,  wilh 
painful  relapses,  the  foundations  of  »  true  mn- 
rulity.  The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
adds  nothing  to  the  materials  for  a  life  of  Solo 
mon,  but  it  enables  ns  to  take  the  truest  meas- 
ure of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man 
passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly  i>omp  :  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
one  "  grenter  than  Solomon."  It  was  reserved 
for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David,  to  fnl.'il  the 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered  round 
the  birth  of  the  earlier.  lie  was  the  true  Solo- 
m  >n,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  the  true  Jedidiah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.     Din.  B. 

Although  Solomon's  reign  lasted  forty  years, 
lie  was  only  about  sixty  at  his  death.  The 
l>rjmi-ie,  'I  will  lengthen  thy  days,"  was  not 
fulfilled,  because  the  condition  attached  to  it 
was  not  kept.  Never  was  a  brighter  morning  of 
life  followed  by  a  sadder  sunset.  Generals  of 
tried  ability  and  statesmen  of  wide  experience 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  crown  in  his  early 
years.  At  his  death  he  had  no  generals  to  lean 
on  or  to  recommend  his  successor  to  ;  while  his 
counsellors  wore  discredited  by  the  policy 
which  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  ruin,  and 
which,  if  they  did  not  support,  they  were  pow- 
erless to  prevent.  Wealth,  wisdom,  resources 
of  all  kinds,  had  blessed  the  omuiencement  of 
liis  reign.  Titter  failure  of  every  plan  and  of 
every  hope  darkened  its  close.  Solomon  re- 
ceived a  mighty  empire  from  his  father  ;  ho 
bequeathed  to  his  son  a  tottering  throne,  a 
kingdom  crumbling  away  at  the  extremities  and 
assailed  at  the  heart.  The  causes  of  this  com- 
plete failure  in  administration  are  not  difficult 
of  discovery.  One  word  sums  them  up  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  historian.  That  word  is  apos- 
t.»sy.  Cause  and  effect  were  closely  joined  to- 
gether in  Solomon's  fall.  Illtreatment  of  his  I 
brethren  preceded  ;  disregard  of  Jehovah  fob 
lowed.  Slowly  but  surely  the  end  came,  apos-  | 
tasy  from  the  faith  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
kingdom.  The  brightness  of  poetic  genius, 
with  its  keen  loveof  nature's  sights  and  sounds 
08  evidenced  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  could  not 


save  king  or  kingdom.  Philosophic  reflection 
on  the  vanity  ot  all  things,  and  especially  of  a 
ceaseless  roaml  of  pleasure,  was  equally  una 
vailing.  By  failing  to  obey  the  great  law  of 
doing  good  to  all  men,  he  soon  failed  to  do  good 
to  himself.  But  that  law  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
could  not  be  broken  without  entailing  a  de- 
parture, which  ever  grew  greater,  from  the  law 
of  God.  And  so  the  end  camu  to  Solomon  in 
the  sorrow  and  in  the  Rhame  of  apostasy  from 
the  faith.  Three  centuries  and  a  half  after  hiu 
death,  while  his  grcatue.ss  and  his  wisdom  were 
still  acknowledged,  a  memorial  of  the  ruin 
caused  by  his  apostasy  is  seen  in  the  name 
given  to  the  mount  "  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem," 
which,  from  hia  time  downward,  had  been 
polluted  with  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism— 
"  The  Destroyer's  Hill  !"      Sbw. 

A  bright  morning  that  promised  the  best 
thing  was  soon  sullied  ;  and,  if  the  noon  is 
brilliant,  it  shines  wilh  a  sickly  and  pretentious 
glare,  and  not  wilh  the  clear,  full  radiance  of 
the  sunlight  that  shinelh  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  life  of  Solomon,  in  its 
general  aspect,  as  it  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scrip, 
ture,  is  sadly  like  that  of  a  worldling  and  a  vol- 
uptuary. We  do  not  discover,  indeed,  that  the 
sense  of  God  and  his  claims  efer  wholly  for- 
sook him  ;  but  if  the  good  seed  still  grew,  it 
was  among  thorns,  so  surrounded  with  ''  cares 
and  pleasures  of  this  lite"  as  to  mature  no  ex- 
cellent fruit.  Luxury  and  splendor  blinded  his 
eyes  and  hardened  his  heart.  His  domestic  life 
became  encumbered  with  an  overgrown  seraglio. 
The  means  of  unlimited  indulgence,  love  of 
luxury  and  display,  had  intoxicated  h;m,  and 
shut  out  God  and  spiritual  interest  from  his 
soul.  And  hero  the  direct  testimony  of  history 
leaves  him  with  all  the  bright  auguries  of  his 
early  life  hidden  under  ?.  dismal  eclipse,  and  he 
recites  as  the  experience  of  his  life  "  vanity  of 
vanity."     Ilallam. 

He  did  not  obey  his  own  maxim.  Ho  ceased 
to  rejoice  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  ;  and,  lov- 
ing many  strangers,  they  drew  his  heart  away 
from  God.  Luxury  and  sinful  attachments 
made  him  an  idolater,  and  idolatry  made  him 
yet  more  licentious  ;  until,  in  the  lazy  enerva- 
tion and  languid  day-dreaming  ot  the  Sybarile, 
he  lost  the  perspicacity  of  the  sage,  and  the 
prowess  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  when  he  woke  up 
from  Iho  swoon,  he  woke  to  find  his  faculties, 
once  so  clear  and  limpid,  all  perturbed,  his 
strenuous  reason  paralyzed,  and  his  healthful 
fancy  poisoned.  He  woke  to  find  the  world 
grown  hollow  and  liiinself  grown  old.  He  woko 
to  see  the  sun  bedarkeued  in  Israel's  sky  and  a 
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special  gloom  encompassing  himself.  He  woke 
to  recognize  all  round  a  sadder  sigbt  than  winter 
— a  blasted  summer.  Like  a  deluded  Samson 
starting  from  his  slumber,  he  felt  for  that  noted 
wisdom  which  signalized  his  Nazarite  days  ;  but 
its  looks  were  shorn  ;  and,  cross  and  self-dis- 
gusted, wretched  and  guiltj',  he  woke  up  to  the 
discovery  which  awaits  the  sated  sensualist  ;  he 
found  that  when  the  beast  gets  the  better  of  the 
man,  the  man  is  cast  off  by  God.     Hamilton. 

Of  Solomon's  last  days  and  death  we  know 
nothing.  If  the  traditional  belief,  that  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  his  confession  of  the  vanity  of 
his  life,  is  correct,  we  are  still  far  from  knowing 
in  what  state  he  died.  The  book  itself  is  an 
enigma.  But  whatever  be  the  interpretation  of 
its  half  melancholj',  half-scornful  estimate  of  life 
in  general,  and  specially  of  the  Treacher's  own, 
how  different  is  itfrom  the  fifty-first  Psalm  !  In 
his  persistency  in  sin  and  in  the  gloominess  of 
his  repentance  Solomon  is  utterly  unlike  his 
father.  There  is  a  calculating  reflectiveness 
about  the  Preacher's  recantation,  as  apparently 
also  about  his  sins,  which  forms  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  passionate  yearning  with  which 
the  Psalmist  flings  himself  and  his  sin  before 
Jehovah,  and  leaves  all  to  Him.  This,  then,  is 
the  mournful  conclusion  :  the  wisest,  wealth- 
iest, and  most  powerful  king  of  the  noblest  na- 
tion—at that  time  the  only  noble  nation — in  the 
world,  at  the  most  glorious  period  of  its  career, 
writes  this  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  and  reign  as 
the  sum  of  his  experiences  :  "  All  is  vanity." 
riummer. 

Solomon  is  the  man  who  excels  more  through 
knowledge  and  science  than  through  deeply 
rooted  piety  ;  the  man  of  Proverbs  more  than 
of  Psalms  ;  the  builder  of  the  temple  indeed, 
but  not,  therefore,  the  devoted  priest  of  the 
Lord.  Is  he  not  in  this  respect  the  type  of  num- 
bers in  our  time,  whose  intellect  is  more  fully 
developed  than  their  moral  being,  the  direction 
of  whose  life  is  eminently  practical,  but  still  not 
really  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  who  can  dilate  with 
eloquence  on  the  idea  of  God,  but  who  cannot 
abide  the  claim  of  personal  fellowship  with 
him?  Solomon's  history  shows  that  no  intellec- 
tual gifts,  however  brilliant,  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  faithful,  undivided  heart.      Van  0. 

Human  history  can  present  no  spectacle  so 
strange'and  so  awful  as  that  of  a  wise  man  making 
of  himself  a  fool.  Solomon  did  that ;  and  he  was 
a  wise  man,  even  the  wisest  of  men.  If  the 
deep  sagacity  of  Solomon— if  his  keen  discern- 
ment— if  his  strong  reason — if  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character — if  even 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  law  and 
40 


counsels  of  the  Lord — did  not  preserve  his  name 
from  that  stamp  of  "  foolishness"  which  we  find 
impressed  upon  so  many  of  the  great  names  and 
great  acts  of  men,  who  is  there  that  can  hope  to 
stand  ?  Not  one,  as  of  himself  ;  but  there  is 
without  us  and  above  us  a  power  that  can  exalt 
even  the  lowly  to  high  things,  and  can  sustain 
them  in  all  true  wisdom,  so  long  as  they  rest 
upon  it,  and  think  not  that  the  light  which 
shines  upon  their  path  and  glorifies  their  way, 
shines  out  of  themselves,  and  not  into  them. 
Solomon  was  wise  ;  Solomon  was  foolish.  Aston- 
ishing contradiction  and  contrast  of  terms  \  Yet 
it  does  not  astonish  us,  though  it  may  astonish 
angels.  We  are  used  to  this  kind  of  experience. 
We  see  it— the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree — 
everyday  ;  and  that  which  would  amaze  us  from 
any  other  point  of  view  than  that  from  which 
we  look,  becomes  familiar  to  our  thoughts.  We 
see  men  who  are  foolish  without  being  wise  ; 
but  we  see  not  one  who  is  wise  without  being 
also  foolish.  It  is  "  foolishness,"  and  not  wis- 
dom, that"  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child." 
Foolishness,  which  every  man  certainly  has,  is 
his  nature  ;  wisdom,  if  he  has  it,  is  a  gift  be- 
.stowsd  upon  him — bestowed  as  freelj'  upon  him 
as  it  was  upon  Solomon.  The  wisdom  does  not 
suppress  or  drive  out  the  foolishness,  but  is  a 
weapon — it  may  be  a  staff,  it  may  be  a  glittering 
sword — given  into  his  hands  to  fight  against  it, 
to  keep  it  under  ;  a  weapon  to  be  used  with 
daily  and  ever- watchful  vigilance,  and  not  to  rest 
idly  in  the  scabbard.  This  was  king  Solomon's 
fault.  Having  been  victor  in  many  a  deadly 
fray,  until  victory  became  eas.y  and  habitual,  he 
forgot  that  the  enemy  of  his  greatness  and  peace 
still  lived — was  not  mortally  %vounded — did  not 
even  sleep.  He  suffered  his  weapon  to  rest  un- 
til its  keen  edge  was  corroded— until  it  clung  in 
rust  to  the  scabbard,  and  could  not  be  drawn 
forth, 

If  there  be  on  earth  one  sight  more  sorrowful 
than  that  of  wisdom  become  foolishness — or, 
rather,  suffering  foolishness  to  be  victorious, — 
it  is  that  of  the  fall  of  an  old  man  whose  youth 
had  been  promising,  and  whose  manhood  glori- 
ous and  beautiful.  Yet  this  also  was  the  case 
of  Solomon,  and  the  thought  of  it  is  enough  to 
draw  forth  most  bitter  tears.  The  fall  of  an  old 
tree,  or  of  some  noble  old  rum,  is  beheld  with 
some  regret,  but  it  occasions  no  rending  of  heart. 
It  was  their  doom.  Age  ripened  them  but  for 
their  fall  ;  and  we  wondered  more  that  they 
stood  so  long,  than  that  they  fell  so  soon.  But 
man  is  expected  to  ripen  in  moral  and  religious 
strength,  to  harden  into  rock-like  fixedness  as 
his  age  increases.     He  whom  we  have  looked  up 
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to  Ko  loiin,— ho  whose  wonis  were  wise  as  orn- 
c'lcs,  nml  from  whose  lips  we  hml  so  luiiy  yiilb. 
ernd  wisilom,  -  he  who  liiul  borne  iioblo  testi- 
uiouies  for  the  truth, — he  who  hud  hil>oreil  for 
tlio  filory  of  CfOil,  who  had  withstood  umuy 
Kt.irms  of  human  pnssionnnd  many  temptations 
of  liumnn  glory,  and  in  whose  capacious  mind 
ar'!  gnrneroJ  up  the  fruits  of  a  life's  knowledge 
and  experience, — for  such  a  man  to  fall  from 
his  high  place  fills  the  most  lirm  of  heart  with 
dread,  and  makes  the  moral  universe  tremble. 
It  is  altogether  terrible.  It  is  a  calamity  to  man- 
kind ;  it  is  more  than  that  ; — it  is  a  shame,  a 
wrong,  and  a  dishonor.  The  righteous  hide 
their  heads  and  the  perverse  exult  ; — hell 
laughs. 

There  is  something  more  ;  the  grace  of  God  is 
blasphemed.  To  see  a  man  set  forth  as  one  spe- 
cially gifted  of  God — as  endowed  with  a  surpass- 
ing measure  of  wisdom  from  above,  to  fit  him 
to  become  a  king  and  leader  of  men, —  for  him 
to  fall,  is,  with  the  uuthinking,  an  awful  scandal 
upon  the  gifts  of  God.  If  he  who  ascribes 
heaven-given  i)Owersto  the  inlluence  of  demons 
o  inimits,  as  most  suppose,  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  what  sin,  think  you, 
is  he  guilty,  wlio  ij'wfs  occasion  to  that  blasphemy 
by  his  mi.seondnot  and  his  f.iU  ? 

Yet  amid  tins  dreadful  scene  of  wreck  and 
ruin  something  profitable  to  our  own  souls  may 
be  gathered  up.  It  may  well  teach  lis  not  to 
rely  too  implicitly  upon  any  past  attainments  or 
present  convictions.  The  time  of  danger  to  our 
HDuls  is  never  past,  the  time  when  the  great 
troublor  of  spirits  is  wholly  discomfited  and  de- 
spairs of  all  advantage  over  us.  There  i.stno 
time  wherein  we  can  be  safe  while  we  carry  this 
body  of  sin  about  us.  ''Youth  is  impetuous, 
midage  stubborn,  old  age  weak, — all  danger- 
ous." In  the  conviction  of  this  ever-present 
peril,  and  of  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  ene- 
my, may  we  be  led  to  look  out  of  ourselves  alto- 
gether for  strength  and  sustainment.  When  we 
are  the  strongest,  it  is  best  to  be  weak  in  our- 
selves ;  and  when  at  our  weakest,  strong  in  him 
in  whom  wo  can  do  all  thing.i.  "  If  God  uphold 
ns  not,  we  cannot  stand  ;  if  God  uphold  us,  we 
cannot  fall."  Then,  why  did  ho  not  uphold 
Sjlomon,  that  he  might  not  fall  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer,  —Solomon  did  not  want  to  be 
upheld.  He  thought  he  could  stand  alone— he 
relied  upon  his  own  strength— he  trustfd  in  his 
own  heart  ;  and  we  have  Scriptiire  and  experi- 
ence to  tell  <i8,  that  "  he  who  triisleth  in  his  own 
heart  is  a  tool."  He,  in  the  pride  of  bis  intel- 
lectual  wealth,  was  like  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable  with  his  material  goods, — "  I  am  rich, 


and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  noth- 
ing." It  was  at  that  moment,  when  he  had  real- 
ized the  conviction  that  he  had  uued  of  noth- 
ing, that  the  word  went  forth  against  him  — 
"  Thou  fool  !"  So  also,  assuredly,  was  it  theo 
—  when  Solomon  thought  himself  perfect  in  wis- 
dom, and  that  he  had  need  of  nothing  —that  th» 
word  went  forth—"  Thou  fool !"  and  he  became 
foolish  indeed.     Kll. 

Concerning  Solomon's  liepenlance. 

The  history  says  nothing  of  his  repentance, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  result  produced  by  God':* 
warnings  and  chastisements.  His  whole  char- 
acter had  probably  become  too  worldly  for  the 
heartfelt  penitence  of  his  father.  But  yet  we 
have  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  a  review  of  the 
whole  experience  of  his  life,  based  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fear  of  God  ;  the  review  of  a  re- 
ligious philosopher,  rather  than  of  a  spiritual 
believer.  It  gives  the  experience  of  a  man  who 
has  tasted  every  form  of  pleasure,  and  pro- 
nounces  all  to  end  in  disappointment  ;  and  from 
this  restless  search  after  excitement— in  which 
every  supposed  novelty  is  found  to  be  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, the  Royal  Preacher  comes  back  to  this 
simple  result — that  true  life  consists  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  from  religious  motives  :  "  Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is 
the  whole  [life]  of  man."     P.  S. 

Did  Solomon  repent  ?  Scripture  says  nothing 
positively  ;  but  it  maybe  hoped  that  he  did.  If 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  be  correctly  ascribed  to 
Solomon— and  we  are  of  those  who  think  that 
it  is— it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  itexhib 
its  his  maturest  convictions  and  experiences  : 
and  although  there  are  no  such  direct  expres- 
sions of  repentance  as  we  find  in  the  Psalms  of 
David — no  such  lamenting  cries  for  sin,  it  may 
be  con.sidered  tliat  the  framework  of  the  book 
did  not  well  admit  them.  But  there  is  much  in 
the  warnings  against  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  by  which  the  wicked  and  profligate  are 
deceived  and  tormented,  to  remind  us  of  the  sad 
and  sorrowful  experience  which  the  history 
ascribes  to  the  latter  days  of  Solomon.     A7/. 

One  reason  for  the  hope  that  Solomon  repent- 
ed of  his  great  sin  V)efore  he  died,  is  found  in 
the  tenor  of  God's  promise  to  David  in  2  S.  7  : 
12-lG,  which  has  .special  reference  to  Solomon. 
"  Ho  .shall  build  an  house  for  my  name"  (Solo- 
mon only)  :  "  If  he  commit  iniipiity"  (which  he 
did)  "  I  will  chasten  hinvwith  the  rod  of  men" 
(it  was  Solomon  who  wrote — "  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in 
whom  he  deligbteth,"  Prov.  3  :  12)  :  "  But  my 
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:nercj'  shall  not  depart  away  from  him  as  I  took  it 
from  Siivil  whom  I  put  away  t'rora  before  thee.' 
Saul  was  abaniloned  of  God  aad  never  brought 
to  repentance.  God  "  took  his  mercy  away  from 
hiiu  "  in  that  awful  sense  of  giving  him  over  to 
his  righteous  doom.  Bat  the  Lord  distinctly 
declares  that  he  will  not  in  this  special  sense 
take  his  mercy  away  from  Solomon.  Upon 
Solomon  he  will  still  hold  fast  and  restore  him 
to  repentance — to  his  ultimate  salvation.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  contrast  between  Saul  and  Solo- 
mon, indicated  in  this  promise,  can  mean  less 
than  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  to  bring  Solo- 
mon to  repentance  after  his  committing  iniquity. 
Another  reason  is  found  in  the  Hook  of  Ecclesi- 
Hstes.  This  book  bears  ample  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  by  Solomon  late  in  his  life. 
He  is  no  longer  a  young  man.  He  has  lived 
long  enough  to  have  given  all  forms  of  worldly 
pleasure  a  full  trial  and  to  have  proved  their 
utter  vanity.  He  has  thought  over  his  guilty 
life  of  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking  un- 
til he  not  only  sees  its  folly  but  feels  it.  He 
sees  that  such  a  life  is  inconsistent  with  fearing 
God  and  keeping  his  commandments  ;  and  he 
nio.st  uneiiuivocally  declares  that  such  fear  of 
God  and  such  obedience  are  the  8ui)reme  duty 
of  mortals.  These  points  in  this  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  afford  strong  proof  of  his  real  repent- 
ance—much the  more  strong  when  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  special  design  of  this  book — viz., 
written  for  those  who  had  admired  his  pleasure- 
loving  life,  and  intended  as  his  protest  and 
warning  against  the  very  life  he  had  lived  before 
them  which  they  had  so  much  admired.  The 
book  should  be  taken  as  Solomon's  testimony 
to  the  grand  mistake  of  his  life,  and  as  the  warn- 
ing of  a  penitent  man  against  what  he  then  saw 
to  have  been  his  great  life-sin.     H.  C. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  Solomon  himself  did 
not  at  last  repent  ;  but  this  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  All 
we  know  is,  that  Scripture  has  fully  made  known 
to  us  his  falling  away  from  God,  but  has  said 
nothing  of  his  repentance.  The  very  silence  is 
awful  and  impressive.  What  more  melancholy 
than  the  fall  of  one  so  great — so  wise  V  What 
words  could  have  been  spoken  to  him  more 
powerful  than  his  own?  What  eloquence  could 
describe  his  fall  with  more  feeling  and  beauty 
than  his  own  words?  What  could  more  power- 
fully paint  the  loveliness  of  that  holiness  from 
which  he  fell  ?  What  the  overpowering  sweet- 
ness of  that  Divine  love  which  he  has  consented 
to  give  up  to  feed  on  ashes  ?  Who  can  describe 
the  temptations  to  those  very  sins  by  which  he 
was  ensnared  in  a  more  searching  manner  than 


he  has  done?  How  must  his  own  sweet  and 
Divine  words  sound  to  him  like  inu-^ic  of  Para- 
dise to  the  lost  spirits  ;  yea,  as  sonc-i  of  heaven 
would  comeback  to  fallen  angels  in  sad  remem- 
brance ?  It  is  very  awful  to  think  how  God  may 
use  men  as  instruments  of  good  that  His  Soiiit 
may  teach  them,  and  through  them  teach  others, 
and  guide  them  to  the  living  fountains  of  waters, 
yet  they  themselves  at  last  fail  of  the  prize  of 
their  high  calling.  What  a  warning  tor  fear  ! 
I.   Williams. 

Influence  of  (he    Temple  and  Its  Service   Upon  the 
Religious  Lfe  of  the  People. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  all  thought- 
ful minds  will  be  moved  to  inquire— viz.,  the 
influence  for  good  or  for  ill  of  the  unsurpassed 
magnificence  of  Solomon's  temple.  During  the 
twenty  nine  years  (the  maximum)  intervening 
between  its  dedication  and  Solomon's  death, 
this  temple  stood  in  all  its  glory  ;  the  impres- 
sions made  by  it,  then  fresh  and  new,  were  io 
their  fullest  strength  ;  —  What  was  the  result? 

Under  David  the  Mosaic  Institutions  had 
manifestly  developed  an  immense  power.  The 
worship  at  the  one  place  ;  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  ;  the  new  moons  ;  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  three  great  an- 
nual festivals— these  normal  seasons  of  public 
worship,  enlivened  and  enforced  by  the  thrill- 
ing service  of  sacred  song— not  to  .say,  also,  by 
the  constant  and  devout  attendance  of  their  be- 
loved king  David,  must  have  made  the  taber- 
nacle worship  a  powerful  agency  for  religion.* 
cijlture  in  Israel.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  these 
seasons  of  national  worship  were  well  attended 
during  the  greater  pan  of  David'sreign.  "The 
tribes  went  up  ;"  the  masses  of  the  people 
thronged  to  the  sacred  city.  The  social  and  re- 
ligious forces  of  their  sacred  institutions  were  in 
full  operation,  were,  we  may  probably  say,  in 
their  glory. 

Under  Solomon's  reign  the  public  worship  at 
the  sanctuary  opened  with  the  quickening  in- 
spirations of  that  mighty  movement  for  temple- 
building.  Immense  contributions  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, treasure,  the  presence  of  materials  borne 
laboriously  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  and  piled 
up  there  year  after  year,  stone  upon  stone,  as 
the  building  advanced,  in  growing  magnifi- 
cence;—these  seven  years  of  previously  un- 
known experience  among  this  people  were 
crowned  at  length  by  the  unsurpassed  solemnity 
of  its  dedication  when  God  came  down  in  fire 
and  in  the  visible  glory  of  the  Shechinah  and 
took  possession —all  constituting  an  era  in  their 
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national  history  rarely  snrpassed  in  its  interest 
and  its  promise. 

As  Christian  pbilosophers,  it  behooves  ns  to 
)uit  ami  press  the  (jnestion  ;  What  were  the  re- 
sults ?  Was  religion  mightily  revived,  and  were 
its  sweet,  hallowed  influences  for  the  religious 
culture  and  for  the  moral  life  of  the  people, 
powerfully  sustained  ?  Did  the  magnificence  of 
this  temple  take  hold  with  transforming  power 
upon  the  heart  of  the  masses  and  elevate  them 
in  piety  and  purity  ?  And  specially  to  our  pur- 
pose, in  view  of  the  great  national  temptation  of 
the  age.  Did  this  gorgeous  temple  plant  itself 
as  a  breast-work  of  protection  against  idolatry  ? 
It  may  bo  said,  The  jiroblem  is  not  before  us  in 
its  simple  elements,  because  the  influence  of  the 
king  and  his  court  became  so  entirely  adverse, 
and  interposed  so  much  counteraction.  But 
why  should  we  not  reckon  in  the  power  of  this 
temple  upon  king  as  well  as  upon  people  t  Did 
the  magnificent  temple  eondnce  toward  the  piety 
and  stability  of  Solomon  himself  ?  Did  it  hold 
his  court  with  a  strong  grasp  to  the  steadfast 
service  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  ?  Did 
the  iEsthetic  power  of  architecture,  ornamenta- 
tion, and  magnificence,  grasp  the  souls  of  either 
the  cultured  or  the  uncultured  Hebrews,  and 
did  these  elements  extend  their  influence  to  the 
foreigners  who  gathered  to  the  great  city  and  to 
the  royal  court,  so  as  to  move  them  all  effective- 
ly toward  the  true  worship  of  Israel's  God  ?  It 
was  a  great  experiment  ;  it  was  novel — altogether 
untried  before.  What  contribution  does  it  sup- 
ply to  our  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  these  great 
points  ? 

In  reply,  a  few  things  may  be  safely  said. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  temple,  after  its 
dedication,  improved  the  tone  of  the  religious 
life  of  Israel  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  promoted 
a  real  revival  of  pure  religion.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  did  not  avail  to  counteract  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  which  came  in  powerfully  upon 
the  nation  in  the  age  of  Solomon  toward  idol- 
atry. It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  too  much 
may  be  expected  of  religious  architecture  and 
of  the  it'sthotic  influence  of  the  place  and  sur- 
roundings of  public  worship.  While  this  case 
of  Solomon's  temple  may  be  quite  too  much 
mixed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  influ- 
ence was  evil  rather  than  good  ;  while  tinder  all 
the  circumstances  it  might  bo  quite  illogical  to 
infer  that  it  brought  no  blessings  to  the  people  ; 
yet  surely  the  case  must  suffice  to  prove  that 
these  external  influences  «rc  far  less  than  om- 
nipotent ;  that  too  nnich  may  be  expected  of 
them,  anil  that  "  the  excellency  of  the  power" 
that  saves  men  from  sin  and  builds  np  real  holi- 


ness in  human  souls  mast  come  more  directly 
from  God  than  this.     H.  C. 

The  Old   Testament  Discloses  a  Living  God  and  a 
Liviiuj  HelUjion. 

It  is  irrtpossible  not  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  is  in  these  older  Scriptures 
a  breath  of  life.  The  thing  which  is  borne  in 
upon  us  most  strongly  from  almost  every  page 
of  the  Old  Testament  is— the  Living  God.  It 
is  not  that  He  is  so  often  called  so  ;  not  that 
there  is  anything  like  a  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  God,  but  that  through  all  prophecy  and 
history,  through  hymns  and  laws  ]>ulsates  the 
Jjife  itself.  Men's  thoughts  of  Hiui,  their  words 
about  Him  and  to  Him  are  not  those  of  philos- 
ophers, or  theologians.  Often  both  are  beauti- 
fully child-like,  but  we  feel  everywhere  that  to 
these  children  of  His,  He  was  very  real  and  very 
near.  The  great  critical  historian  Mebuler,  once 
said  for  himself,  that  the  God  whom  he  wanted 
was  none  other  than  the  God  of  the  Bible,  the 
living  God,  "Who  is  heart  to  heart. "  Every 
religious  soul,  I  am  sure,  feels  just  so.  With 
the  idol  of  the  intellect,  which  men,  in  their  very 
zeal  to  exalt  Him  above  all  imperfections,  have 
often  put  in  His  place,  our  souls  can  make  noth- 
ing. "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye 
cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, "  is  no- 
where truer  than  in  our  thought  of  God. 

But  a  Living  God,  revealing  himself  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  men  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, means  a  living  religion.  Physical  life  has 
by  some  one  been  defined  as  the  continuous  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  rela- 
tions. We  may  apply  the  description  to  religion. 
It  a  religion  should  loose  this  power  of  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions,  it  would  be  dead  and 
ought  to  be  buried.  The  measure  of  life  in  a 
religion  is  precisely  the  energy  and  completeness 
with  which  it  fulfills  the  function.  The  religion 
of  Israel  had  a  strong  and  healthy  life.  Kevela- 
tion,  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  upon  it,  is  it- 
self the  exponent  of  it  ;  the  potent  instrumen- 
tality through  which  religion  adapted  itself  to 
new  needs  and  changed  surroundings,  to  the 
demands  of  the  progress  which  was  its  own 
work. 

A  Living  God  and  a  living  religion,  the  Old 
Testament  gives  us.  What  is  the  substance  of 
that  religion  ?  What  do  men  learn  to  think 
about  God  ?  A  modern  scholar  has  put  these 
'  thoughts  of  faith"  very  well.  The  Living  God 
is  the  God  of  righteonsn<j,ss,  righteous  and  lov- 
ing righteousness  ;  the  standard  or  the  vindi- 
cator of  right  ;  a  God  whom  you  cannot  bribe 
nor  deceive  with  gifts  or  prayers  ;  who  will  not 
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take  religiousness  for  righteoaaness.  But  also 
the  God  of  deliverance  ;  the  Saviour  of  them 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him  ;  who  restores  His 
people,  being  penitent.  And  finally,  the  God 
of  history,  in  whose  hand  are  men  and  nations, 
who  uses  them  as  He  will,  ignorant  or  unwilling, 
to  accomplish  in  His  time  His  purpose  of  judg- 


ment unto  Salvation.  And  this  God,  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  ;  he  will  be  loved.  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah  :  and 
thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might."  That  is  the  sum  of  religious  faith  and 
duty.     Q.  F.  Moor*. 
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John  Caird,  D.D. 
Augustine  C'almet,  d.  1757. 
John  Cameron,  d.  1625. 
R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D. 
Joseph  Caryl,  d.  1673. 
A.  Caspars,  D.D. 

D.  Cassel,  D.D. 
Alfred  Cave,  D.D. 
J.  L.  Chamberlain. 

L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D. 
Sam'l  Chandler,  D.D.,  d.  1766. 
C.  Chapman,  D.D. 

Vul.  Com.  1  .Sainutl. 
Stephen  Charnock,  D.D.,  d.  16SU 
W.  ChiIlingworth,D.D.,  d.  1644 

Clark's  Travels. 
S.  Clark,  D.D.,  d.  1729. 
Rev.  J.  ClilTord. 
li.  Coleman,  D.D. 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Thos.  J.  Conant,  D.D. 
Claude  R.  Conder. 

7*11^.  E.rp.  Heiiorlii. 

E.  R.  Conder,  D.D, 
Henry  Cowles,  D.D. 
Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 

Joshua  ;  Jfu-ish  Church. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 


B.  D. 


Rev.  B.  Dale. 

Pul.  Com.  1  Sorrwet. 

A.  D.  Davidson,  D.D. 
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IHc.  Ji. 


A.E. 


P.  F. 


G.  P.  F. 
S.  W.  F. 


E.  M.  G. 


W.  H.  G. 


^.H. 


Rev.  J.  T.  Davidson. 

George  E.  Day,  «.D. 

P.  Delaney,  D.D.,  .1   1768. 

Life  and  Hcign  nf  DaciJ. 
John  De  Liefde. 
Franz  Delitsch,  D.D. 
E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D. 

P'll.  Com.  1  Ki/ifj8. 
Dictionary  of  Bible.     (Srnitli. ) 
Marens  Dods,  D.D. 
Henry  Downton,  D.D. 
John  W.  Dulles,  D.D. 
J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 


Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 

Israel  1/nder  the  Judges,  Samvel.  etc. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D. 

History  of  Redemption. 
T.  E.  Espin,  D.D. 
G.  U.  A.  Ewald,  D.D. 


H. 


A.  C.  H. 


Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
Canon  Falloon. 
Samuel  Fallows,  D.D. 
Fred'k  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
A.  R.  Fausset,  D.D. 

Com.  on  Judges. 
Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 
Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
Sam'l  W.  Fisher,  D.D. 
E.  T.  Fitch,  D.D. 
John  Fester. 
Donald  Eraser,  D.D. 

Si/riop.  LfClures ;  Pul.  Com.  1  Ham. 
William  Eraser,  D.D. 


H.  D.  Ganse,  DD. 

E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  Glover. 

Pul.  Com. 

F.  Godet,  D.D. 
Bp.  H.  Goodwin.' 

E.  lU.  Goulburn,  D.D. 

Life  of  Siimutl. 
Richard  Graves,  D.D. 
E.  C.  Gray. 
Robert  (^ray,  D.D. 
Wm.  H.  Green,  D.D. 
David  Gregg,  D.D. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 


F.  D.  H. 


A.  F.  K. 


Kit. 


Kit.  Enc. 


H.  B.  Hackett.  D.D. 
William  Hales,  D.D.,  d. 
Bp.  Joseph  Hall. 

Contemplations  on  0.  T. 
Robert  Hall,  D.D. 
R.  Hallam,  D.D. 
James  Hamilton,  D.D. 
Joseph  Hammond,  D.D. 

Put.  Com.  1  Kings. 
William  Hanna,  D.D. 

Sdui ;  Good  Words. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Harlow. 


1819. 


S.  L. 


H.  F.  L. 


D.  M. 


Rev.  F.  Hastings. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Uenienway. 
Matthew  Henry,  D.D. 

Commenla/ij. 
William  Herbert,  d.  1646. 
G.  F.  Herrick.  D.D. 
Bp.  .4.  C.  Hervey. 

Put.  Com.  Judges. 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  d.  180a 
H.  S.  Holland,  D.D. 

>':!ermons. 
W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

Sermons. 
E.  L.  Hull,  D.D. 

Sermons. 
Bp.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D. 
J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D. 


Interior,  (Chicngo  ) 
Edward  Irving,  D.D. 

Robert  Jaraieson,  D.D. 

Commentary. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Jerome. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Johnstone. 
Joseph  Jones,  D.D. 
Wm.  Jones,  of  Nay  land. 

J.  F.  Keil,  D.D. 

Com.  on  Joshua,  ete. 
Rev.  John  Kennedy. 
Kepler. 
John  Ker,  D.D. 

Sermons. 
Charles  Kingsley,  D.D. 

Sermvns. 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D. 

Is<  and  2d  Samuel. 
John  Kitto,  D.D. 

Bit>te  JUustnitions. 
Kitto's  Encyclopedia. 
Wm.  E.  Knox,  D.D. 
Chas.  E.  Knox,  D.D. 

David  the  King. 
F.  W.  Krummacher,  D.D. 

David.  King  of  Isrofl. 
J.  H.  Kurtz,  D.D. 

Hist.  Old  Covenant. 


Stanley  Leathes,  D.D. 
William  Lee,  D.D. 

Bible  Educator. 
Rev.  William  Lewis. 
J.  J.  Lias,  D.D. 

Com.  Judges. 
Henry  P.  Liddon,  D.D. 
John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  d.  1675. 
J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D. 

Com.  1  Kings, 


Donald  Macdonald,  D.D. 
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A  M. 


K.  M. 


C.  H.  1'. 


K.  II.  V. 


J.  L.  r. 


Alexander  .Macluren,  l>.l>. 

1.  fi' vf  IHi'i'l :  Sfniuint,  ttt:. 
Rev.  A.  Macleoil. 
Hush  .'Macmillaii,  D.D. 
Up.  W.  C.   Mogee. 
Ilev.  S.  Martin. 
Krskinp  Masoii,  I).l>. 
FreU'k  I).  .Ilaurire,  J).I). 

I'lOjiluh  ati't  k'uiri^. 

P.  I>.  MeJd,  D.O. 

JoKoph  Medc,  il.  1(138. 
Rev.  E.  .llcllor. 
Henry  Melvill.  D.D. 

A.  G.  .Mercer,  D.D. 

ItihU  C/iaiart,  /v. 

Selah  .Merrill.  !).n. 
Henry  II.  Milman.  I>.l>. 

Ilixinn/  ff  llu  .hll-' 

Arthur  .Mitchell,  D.D. 
Monday  Club  t  Si-riii"iis). 
Rev.  (;eo.  F.  .Moore. 
Wm.  G.  .Mooreliend,  D.D. 
James  Morisou,  D.D. 

Vnl.  ('Dili    (III  Iluth. 

J.  11.  Mozley,  D.D. 

Hidin'j  Ideas  in  Early  Agtf. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Muir. 

/*(//.   <'im    Jiiihim. 

Murray's  Hand  Book. 


Rev.  James  Neil. 

Pn!estiiif  Expl&rid. 
J.  II.  Newman,  D.D. 

Si  rniOh  «. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Newman. 
Sam'I  J.  Niccoils,  D.D. 

G.  F.  Oehler,  D.D. 

rheiiloo'jof  0.  r. 
C.  Von  Orelli,  D.D. 

0.  T.  Propliecij  of  Goil't  Kingdom. 
Rev.  J.  Orr. 
J.  F.  Ostervald.  A.  17t7. 
Rev.  G.  S.  Outrain. 


Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Paine. 
Rev.  F.  E.  Pasel. 
>Villiam  Palcy.  D.D. 
Palestine  Fund  Reports. 
E.  II.  Palmer,  D.D. 
C.  II.  PnrUhurst,  l>.l). 
Up.  Hymon  Patrick. il.  1TI)7. 
Wm.  .>l.  Paxton.  D.D. 
F.N.  Pcloubot    D.D. 
Alfred  Plummer,  D.D. 

I'jl.   (0111. 

E.  II.  Plumptrc.  D.D. 

Presbyterian  {I'/iiln.). 
J.  I,,  i'orter,  D.D. 
J.  Pnlsford.  D.D. 
Philip  Pyle,  D.D.,1.  17U0. 


G.  R. 


8.  R. 


P.  S. 


R.  P.  S. 


A.  P.  S. 


I.T. 


J.  B. 
J.  P. 


8.  S.  T. 


H.  B.  T. 


Van  0. 


E.  V. 


Alex.  Raleigh,  D.D. 

St'rmonii. 
George  Rawlinson.  D.D. 

JIM.  Illii.i.  (I.  T  .  fli- 
Rev.  P.  Richardson. 
Carl  Ritter. 

Francis  Roberts.,  DO..  .1.  I6l«. 
Fred'k  W.  Robertson,  I>.1). 

Si'rmo  m. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.D. 

/lift.  Rtjirarcliin. 
Stuart  Robinson,  D.D. 

Sernwn.1,  etc. 
Rev.  A.  Rowland. 

Pul,  Com.  1  Kiitgs. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D. 
Shaw's  Travels. 
Samuel  Shuckford,  D.D. 
James  Sime. 

K'lH'jdom  of  AU-Isroi'l. 
Bp.  Matthew  Simpson. 
Philip  Smith. 

Hist..  (I.  T 
R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D. 

PiU.  Com.  1  .^umuil. 
Thornley  Smith. 
Robert  Sonth,  D.D. 

.'^Ttnons. 
Thos.  Stackhouse,  D.D.,  d.  17.Vi 
Rev.  J.  Stalker. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D. 

Ilisi  Jewish  Church. 
Geo.  B.  Stevens,  D.D. 
O.  Strauss. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Statham. 

Pul.  Coin.  Jiuth. 


I'-aac  Taylor. 

Bp.  Fred'k  Temple. 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine. 

.Milton  S.  Terr-,,  D.I). 

Jesse  B.  Thomirs,  D.D. 

Joseph  P.  Tho-.tipson,  D.D. 

Wm.  M.  Thompson,  D.D. 

Lwd  ami  Hook. 
Andrev;  Thomson.  D.D. 

//i  t/te  Uo'ij  Land. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson. 
J.  H.  Thornwell,  D.D. 
Sunday-School  Times,  Pliila. 
Archbishop  R.  C.  Trench. 

Scj'montt 
II.  B.  Tristram.  D.U. 

llibte  /*/<«¥«,  ftc. 


J.  J.  Van  Uosterzee,  D.D. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.n. 
Edmund  Venables,  D.D. 
Rev.  C.  Vince. 
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Rev.  J.  Waite. 

l*uL.  Cola.  I  Klfiffn. 
William  Wall,  D.D..  d. 
Robert  Walker,  D.l)..  d 
Vfaller. 

Bp.  Warburtoii.  d.  1770. 
Bp.  H.  W.  Warren 
Capt.  Warren. 

/*a/.  Exped'dton. 
D.  Waterland,  D.D.,  d. 
Hdward  Wrlls,  D.D.,d 
«ev.  IV.  W.  Wells. 
Rev.  E.  White. 


17-27. 
17»3. 


1740. 
,  1727 


K.  C.  W. 


Bp.  Sam'l  Wilberforce. 

IhrorHof  Iltbnir  lli^ioiy. 
Rev.  I.  Williams, 
.sir  Chas.  Wilson. 

Bib.  Kilucator. 
Bp.  Thos.  WiKon,  d.  1T55. 
E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. 
tLaw^  of  .\nc.  Ihbreiv.^. 
T.  D.  Withcrspoon,  D.D. 
Bp.  AVoodtord. 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D. 

i>erjnon9. 


NoTK. — Several  names  air  oi'ii(teif  froin  lack  of  accurate  iiifonmUum. 


